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REFACE. 


THE  Church  Dictionary,  of  which  the  Sixth  Edition  is  now  published, 
appeared  originally  in  the  shape  of  monthly  tracts,  intended  by  the 
writer  to  explain  to  his  parishioners  the  more  important  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  the  fundamental  verities  of  our  religion.  The  title  of 
Church  Dictionary  was  adopted  from  a  work  published  with  a  similar 
object  in  America,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staunton  ;  and  the  work  itself 
assumed  the  character  of  short  dissertations  on  those  theological  terms 
and  ecclesiastical  practices,  which  were  misrepresented  or  misunderstood 
by  persons  who  had  received  an  education  external  to  the  Church. 

For  these  tracts  there  was  a  considerable  demand  ;  and  the  monthly 
issue  amounting  to  four  thousand,  the  author  was  persuaded  to  extend 
his  plan,  and  to  make  the  Church  Dictionary  a  work  of  more  general 
utility  than  was  at  first  designed.  It  was,  in  consequence,  gradually 
enlarged  in  each  successive  Edition  until  now,  when  it  has  assumed  its 
last  and  permanent  character. 

In  this  Edition,  which  has  been  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  more  than 
one  hundred  articles,  the  authorities  are  quoted  upon  which  the  state 
ments  are  made  in  the  more  important  articles  ;  and  where  it  has  been 
possible,  the  ipsissima  verba,  of  the  authors  referred  to  have  been 
given. 

But  as  this  publication  has  no  pretensions  beyond  those  of  an  ele 
mentary  work,  it  has  been  thought,  for  the  most  part,  sufficient  only  to 
refer  to  secondary  authorities,  such  as  Bingham,  Comber,  Wheatly, 
Palmer,  &c.,  in  whose  learned  works  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  in 
vestigate  any  subject  more  thoroughly,  will  find  the  further  references 
which  lie  may  require. 

In  deference  to  a  wish  very  generally  expressed,  an  account  has  been 
taken  from  sources  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  and  which  are  duly 
noticed,  of  various  Christian  communities,  not  in  connection  with  the 
Church. 

It  was  found  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed,  to  act  upon 
another  suggestion,  and  to  introduce  the  biographies  of  our  great  divines. 
This,  therefore,  has  been  done  in  a  separate  publication,  entitled  "An 
Ecclesiastical  Biography."* 

"An   Ecclesiastical    I'i'^Tajiliy,   containing  tin    Lives    of   Ancient    Father*    and 
Modem  Divines.     J!y  Waller  Ftiniuhar  Hook,  D.  I).,  Vicar  of  Leeds." 


viii  PREFACE. 

The  articles  on  Church  architecture  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Welford. 

The  Law  articles  have  been  revised,  partly  by  the  Rev.  James 
Brogden,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  partly  by  William 
Johnston,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

To  Mr.  Johnston,  knOwn  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of 
"  England  as  it  is,"  the  thanks  of  the  present  writer  are  also  due  for  the 
kindness  with  which  he  has  assisted  him  in  correcting  the  press,  and  for 
many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  original  dissertations  remain  unaltered  ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  changed  considerably  from  what  they  were 
when  the  Church  Dictionary  was  first  published.  At  that  time  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England  was  universally  recognised, 
and  the  fear  was  lest  her  pretensions  to  Catholicity  should  be  ignored. 
But  now  an  affectation  of  repudiating  our  Protestantism  is  prevalent, 
while  by  ignorant  or  designing  men  Protestantism  is  misrepresented 
as  the  antithesis,  not,  as  is  the  case,  to  Romanism,  but  to  Catholicism  ; 
at  the  same  time,  Catholicism  is  confounded  with  Romanism,  primitive 
truth  with  mediaeval  error,  and  the  theology  of  the  Schools  with  that  of 
the  Fathers :  while,  therefore,  the  articles  bearing  on  the  catholicity, 
orthodoxy,  and  primitive  character  of  the  Church  of  England  are  re 
tained,  the  articles  relating  to  the  heresies  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  have  been  expanded  ;  and  strong  as  they  were  in 
former  editions  in  condemnation  of  the  papal  system,  they  have  been 
rendered  more  useful,  under  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church,  by 
a  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  so-called  Council  of  Trent,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  see  what  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  corrupt  portion 
of  the  Christian  world  really  are. 

Vicarayc,  Leeds,  21  Sept.  1852. 
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ABACUS. 

ABACUS.  The  upper  member  of  a 
capital.  (See  Capital. ) 

In  semi-Norman  and  early  English,  the 
abacus  of  engaged  shafts  is  frequently  re 
turned  along  the  walls,  in  a  continued 
horizontal  string :  perhaps  the  last  linger 
ing  marked  recognition  of  the  effect  of  the 
capital  in  representing  that  horizontal  line, 
which  was  so  decided  in  the  classic  archi 
trave,  and  to  which  the  spirit  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  in  the  main  so  greatly 
opposed. 

ABBA.  A  Svriac  word  signifying  Fa 
ther,  and  expressive  of  attachment  and 
confidence.  St.  Paul  says,  Ye  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  ire  cry 
Abba,  Father.  (Horn.  viii.  la.) 

ABBE.     The    designation    assumed    in 
France,  before  the  .Revolution,  by  certain 
persons,    who    ostensibly     devoted    them 
selves    to  theological  studies,  in  the   hope 
that  the  king  would  confer  upon  them  a  i 
real   abbey,    i.e.  a   certain    portion   of  the 
revenues  of  a  real  abbey.    Hence  it  became  | 
the  common  title   of  unemployed  secular 
priests. 

AliBKY.  (Sce/liW.  Monastery, Monk.} 
The    habitation    of  a    society  devoted   to 
religion.      The    name    Abbey    is    derived 
from   Abbas,    which   occurs   in   the   lower  j 
Latin,  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  | 
and  signifies  Father.    The  heads  of  abbeys  j 
were  patres  monasterii,  or,  if  females,  ma- 
tivs    monasterii,    and    their    houses    were 
denominated    abbeys.      An    abbey    was    a 
monasterv.  whether  of  men  or  women,  dis 
tinguished  from  other  religious  houses  in 
the  middle  ajjes,  and  in  the  existing  Romish 
Church,  by  larger  privileges.     The  abbeys 
in  Kngland  were  exempted   from  ail  juris-  \ 
diction,   civil  and   spiritual,   and   from  all 
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impositions,  and  having  generally  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  for  all  who  fled  to 
them  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 
They  became  enormously  rich  through  an 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  age.  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  being  insisted  upon, 
they  persuaded  the  people  that  by  making 
endowments  for  the  saying  of  masses  for 
their  souls,  they  would  botli  mitigate  their 
torments  while  they  lasted,  and  deliver 
themselves  from  them  entirely,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

The  worship  of  saints,  of  images,  and  of 
relics,  having  been  encouraged,  the  ig 
norant  were  ur^ed  to  make  large  dona 
tions  to  certain  shrines,  concerning  miracles 
wrought  at  which,  the  most  monstrous 
falsehoods  were  related.  The  merit  of 
good  works,  and  their  power  to  justify 
sinners  being  admitted,  the  monks  easily 
persuaded  awakened  profligates  on  their 
deathbeds  to  leave  large  legacies  to  their 
respective  abbeys.  The  abuse  became  at 
last  a  public  nuisance.  As  the  abbeys 
increased  in  wealth,  the  state  became 
poor;  for  the  lands  which  these  regulars 
(see  Regulars)  possessed  were  in  mortua 
maim  (see  Mortmain),  and  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  market.  This  inconveni 
ence  gave  rise  to  the  statutes  against  gifts 
in  mortmain. 

The  abbeys  were  totally  abolished  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  V1LL,  who, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
appointed  visitors  to  inspect  them.  The 
abuses  discovered  were  so  many  and  so 
disgraceful,  that  many  of  the  abbeys  were 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  king  ;  by 
which  means  the  abbey  lands  became  in 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  were  afterward* 
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pi-anted  to  the  nobility;  under  \vhich  grants 
they  are  held  to  the  present  day.  One 
hundred  and  ninety  such  abbeys  were  dis 
solved.  Oamner  begged  earnestly  of 
Ilenrv  VIII.  that  he  would  save  some  of 
the  abbeys  to  be  reformed  and  applied  to 
holy  and  religious  uses,  but  in  vain.  For 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  buildings 
of  an  abbey,  see  Cathedral  and  Monastery. 

ABBOT.  The  Father  or  Superior  of 
an  abbey  of  monks,  or  male  persons,  living 
under  peculiar  religious  vows.  Abbot  is 
a  word  of  oriental  extraction,  from  the 
Svriac,  Abba,  father;  as  that,  from  the 
Hebrew  Ab,  of  the  same  signification : 
and,  if  we  may  ascend  still  higher,  that 
word  itself  (as  manv  others  which  occur 
in  that  language)  proceeds  from  the  voice 
of  nature;  being  one  of  the  most  obvious 
sounds,  to  express  one  of  the  first  and 
most  obvious  ideas. 

Among  the  abbeys  in  England  before  the 
dissolution,  were  some  which  gave  the  title 
of  Mitred  Abbot  to  their  superiors.  These 
mitred  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  the  house 
of  lords.  They  held  of  the  king  in  capite 
per  baroniam,  their  endowments  bein<j  at 
least  an  entire  barony,  which  consisted  of 
thirteen  knights'  fees.  The  following  are 
the  abbeys  which  conferred  this  distinction 
on  their  abbots:  St.  Alban's,  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster;  St.  Edmondsbury,  St.  Ben- 
net's  of  Holm,  Berdsey,  Shrewsbury,  Crow- 
land,  Abingdon,  Eveshum,  Gloucester, 
Ramsey,  St.  Mary'g,  York  ;  Tewkesbury, 
Reading,  Bath,  Wmchcomb,  Hide  by  Win 
chester,  Cirencester,  Waltham,  Palmes- 
bury,  Thorney,  St.  Augustine's,  Canter 
bury  ;  Selby,  Peterborough,  Sr.  John's, 
Colchester;  Coventry,  Tavistock,  St.  John's 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Glastonbury.  (See 
Monk*.} 

ABBESS.  The  Mother  or  Superior  of 
nn  abbey  of  nuns,  or  female  persons,  liviiv 
under  peculiar  rcli-nous  vows 

ABECEDARIAN  HYMNS.  Hymns 
Composed  in  imitation  of  the  acrostic  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  each  verse,  or 
each  part,  commenced  with  the  first  and 
succeeding  letters  in  the  alphabet,  in  their 
order.  This  arrangement  was  intended  as 

help  to  the  memory.  St.  Augustine 
composed  a  hvmn  in  this  manner,  for  the 
common  people  to  learn,  against  the  error 
ot  the  Donatists.  (See  Acrostics.) 

ABEYANCE,  from  the  French  layer 
>  ex|MM-t,  is  that  which  is  in  expectation' 
smembrance,  and  intendment  of  law  By 
a  principle  of  law,  in  every  land  there  is  a 
fee  simple  in  some  body,  or  else  it  is  in 
abeyance ;  that  is,  though  for  the  present 
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!  it  be  in  no  man,  yet  it  is  in  expectancy 
belonging  to  him  that  is  next  to  enjoy  the 
i  land.  —  I  list. 

Thus  if  a  man  be  patron  of  a  church, 
and  presenteth  a  clerk  to  the  same ;   the 
!  fee  of  the  lands  and  tenements  pertaining 
!  to  the  rectory  is  in  the  parson  ;  but  if  the 
parson  die,  and  the  church  becometh  void, 
[  then  is  the  fee  in  abeyance,  until  there  be 
i  a   new    parson   presented,    admitted,    and 
i  inducted.     For  the  frank  tenement  of  the 
glebe  of  a  parsonage,  during  the  time  the 
!  parsonage  is  void,  is  in  no  man  ;    but  in 
abeyance  or  expectation,  belonging  to  him 
who  is  next  to  enjoy  it. —  Terms  of  the  Law. 
ABJURATION.     A  solemn  renuncia 
tion  in  public,  or  before  a  proper  officer,  of 
some  doctrinal  error.     A  formal  abjuration 
is  often  considered  necessary  _by  the  Church, 
when  any  person  seeks  to  be  received  into 
j  her  communion  from  heresy  or  schism.     A 
;  form  for  admitting  Romish  recusants  into 
i  the  Church  of  England  was  drawn  up  by 
the    convocation    of    1714,   but   did   not 
receive  the  royal  sanction.    It  is  as  follows : 

A  Form  for  admitting  Converts  from  the 
Church  of  Jfome,  and  such  as  shall  re 
nounce  their  errors.  [June  18.] 

The  bishop,  or  some  priests  appointed 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  being  at  the  com 
munion  table,  and  the  person  to  be  re 
conciled  standing  without  the  rails,  the 
bishop,  or  such  priest  as  is  appointed,  shall 
speak  to  the  congregation  as  iblloweth : 

Dearly  beloved, 

We  are  here  met  together  for  the  recon 
ciling  of  a  penitent  (lately  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  lately  of  the  separation)  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  as  to  a 
true  and  sound  part  of  CHRIST'S  holy 
Catholic  Church.  Now  that  this  weighty 
affair  may  have  its  due  effect,  let  us  in  the 
first  place  humbly  and  devoutly  pray  to 
Almighty  GOD  for  his  blessing  upon  us  in 
that  pious  and  charitable  office  we  are 
going  about. 

Prevent  us,  O  LORD,  in  all  our  doings 
with  thy  most  gracious  favour,  and  further 
us  with  thy  continual  help,  that  in  this, 
and  all  other  our  works  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  in  thee,  we  may  glorify  thy 
holy  name,  and  finally  by  thy  mercy  obtain 
everlasting  life,  through  JESUS  CHRIST  our 
LORD.  Amen. 

Almighty  GOD,  who  shewest  to  them 
that  be  in  error,  the  light  of  thy  truth,  to 
the  intent  thut  they  may  return  into  the 
way  of  righteousness;  grant  unto  all  them 
that  are  or  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
fellowship  of  CHRIST'S  religion,  that  they 
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may  eschew  those  things  th;it  arc-  con 
trary  to  their  profession,  and  follow  all 
surh  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  same, 
through  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  Amen. 

Psalm  cxix.  101. 

Let  my  complaint  come  before  thee, 
O  LORD  ;  give  me  understanding  according 
to  thy  word. 

Let  my  supplication  come  before  thee  ; 
deliver  me  according  to  thy  word. 

My  lips  shall  speak  of  thy  praise,  •when 
thou  hast  taught  me  thy  statutes. 

Yea  my  tongue  shall  sing  of  thv  word, 
for  all  thy  commandments  are  righteous. 

Let  thine  hand  help  me,  for  I  have 
chosen  thy  commandments, 

I  have  longed  for  thy  saving  health. 
()  LORD,  and  in  thy  law  is  mv  del'ght. 

0  let  mv  soul  live,    and   it    shall  praise 
thee,  and  thy  judgments  shall  help  me. 

1  have  gone  astray,  like  a  sheep  that  is 
lost  ;    O    seek    thy    servant,    for    1    do    not 
forget  thy  commandments. 

Glorv  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c. 

The  Lesson.     Luke,  xv.  to  ver.  8. 
Then  drew  near  unto  him  the  publicans  | 
and   sinners  for   to    hear    him.     And    the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  murmured,  saving,  | 
This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateih  with  i 
them.     And    he   >pake   this   parable   unto 
them,  saying,  What  man  of  you  having  an 
hundred  sheep,    if  he   lose    one    of  them, 
doth  not  leave  the  ninetv  and   nine  in  the 
wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost. 
until  he  find  it?  and  when  he  hath  found 
it,  he  layeth  it  on  his   shoulders  rejoicing: 
and    when    he    cometh    home,    he    calleth 
together    his  friends  and   his  neighbours, 
saying  unto  them,   Rejoice  with  me,  for  I 
have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost.     I 
say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven    over   one    sinner    that   repenteth, 
more     than    over    ninety    and    nine   just  ; 
persons  which  need  no  repentance. 

The  hymn  to  be  used  when  the  penitent 
comes  from  the  Church  of  Home. 

Psalm  cxv.  to  ver.  10. 

Xot  unto  us,  ()  LORD,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  give  the  ]•  raise,  for  thy 
loving  mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake. 

Wherefore  shall  the  heathen  say.  Where 
is  now  their  GOD  ? 

As  for  our  GOD  he  is  in  heaven  ;  he  hath 
done  whatsoever  pleased  him. 

Their  idols  are  >ilver  and  gold,  even  the 
work  of'  men's  hands. 

They  have  mouths,  and  speak  not  ;  eyes 


have  they,  and  see  not  ;  they  have  ears, 
and  hear  not  ;  noses  have  thev,  and  smell 
not;  they  have  hands,  and  handle  not; 
feet  have  thev,  and  walk  not;  neither  speak 
they  through  their  throat. 

They  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
them,  and  so  are  all  such  as  put  their 
trust  in  them. 

But  thou,  house  of  Israel,  trust  thou  in 
the  LORD  ;  he  is  their  succour  and  defence. 

Glory  be  to  the  FATHKR,  <\c. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c. 

If  the  penitent  comes  from  the  separa 
tion,  then  this  is  to  be  used. 

Psalm  exxii. 

I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
we  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  LORD. 

Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  gates,  O 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at 
unity  in  itself. 

For  thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the 
tribes  of  the  LORD,  to  testify  unto  Israel, 
to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  LORD. 

For  there  is  a  seat  of  judgment,  even 
the  seat  of  the  house  of  David. 

()  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  they 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plen- 
teousness  within  thy  palaces. 

For  my  brethren  and  companions  sake 
I  wish  thee  prosperity. 

Yea,  because  of  the  house  of  (he  LORD 
our  GOD,  I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  &c. 

Then  the  bishop  sitting  in  a  chair,  or 
the  priest  standing,  shall  speak  to  the 
penitent,  who  is  to  be  kneeling,  as  follows  : 

Dear  brother,  or  sister, 

I  have  good  hope  that  you  have  well 
weighed  and  considered  with  yourself  the 
great  work  you  are  come  about,  before 
this  time  ;  but  inasmuch  as  with  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness, 
and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation,  that  you  m;.v  give  the 
more  honour  to  GOD.  and  that  this  present 
congregation  of  CHRIST  here  assembled 
mav  also  understand  your  mind  and  will 
in  these  things,  and  that  this  your  declara 
tion  may  the  more  confirm  you  in  your 
good  resolutions,  you  shall  answer  plainly 
to  these  questions,  which  we  in  the  name 
of  GOD  and  of  his  Church  shall  propo.^e  to 
you  touching  the  same  : 

Art  thou  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
those  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
n  2 
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Testament,  winch  are  received  as  canonical 
scriptures  bv  this  Church,  contain  suffi 
ciently  all  doctrine  requisite  and  necessary 
to  eternal  salvation  through  laith  in  JESUS 
CHRIST  '? 

Answer.     I  am  so  persuaded. 

Dost  thou  believe  in  GOD  the  FATHER 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
in  Jusus  CHRIST,  his  only  begotten  SON 
our  LORD,  and  that  he  was  conceived  of 
the  HOLY  GHOST,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
that  he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  that  he  went 
down  into  hell,  and  also  did  rise  again  the 
third  day,  that  lie  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  GOD  the 
FATHER  Almighty,  and  from  thence  shall 
come  again,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead? 

And  dost  thou  believe  in  the  HOLY 
GHOST,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  com 
munion  of  saints,  the  remission  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  everlasting 
life  after  death  ? 

Answer.     All  this  I  stedfastly  believe. 

Art  thou,  truly  sorrowful  that  thou  hast 
not  followed  the  way  prescribed  in  these 
Scriptures  for  the  directing  of  the  faith 
and  practice  of  a  true  disciple  of  CHRIST 
JESUS  ? 

Answer.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  I 
hope  for  mercy  through  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Dost  thou  embrace  the  truth  of  the  gos 
pel  in  the  love  of  it,  and  stedfastly  resolve 
to  live  godly,  righteously,  and  soberly  in 
this  present  world  all  the  days  of  thy  life? 

Answer.  I  do  embrace  it,  and  do  so 
resolve,  GOD  being  my  helper. 

Dost  thou  earnestly  desire  to  be  re 
ceived  into  the  communion  of  this  Church, 
as  into  a  true  and  sound  part  of  CHRIST'S 
holy  Catholic  Church  ? 

Answer.     This  I  earnestly  desire. 

If  the  penitent  come  from  the  Church 
of  Home,  this  question  is  to  follow: 

Dost  thou  renounce  all  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  present  Romish  Church, 
so  far  as  they  are  come  to  thy  knowledge  ? 

Answer.  I  do  from  my  heart  renounce 
them  all. 

If  the  penitent  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
be  m  holy  orders,  let  these  further  ques 
tions  be  asked. 

Dost  thou  in  particular  renounce  the 
twelve  last  articles  added  in  the  confession 
commonly  called  "the  Creed  of  pope  Pius 
IV .'  alter  having  read  them,  and  duly  con 
sidered  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  upon  mature  delibera- 
ion  reject  them  all,  as  grounded  upon  no 


warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repug 
nant  to  the  word  of  GOD. 

Dost  thou  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,  as 
by  law  established,  and  declared  in  the 
thirty-seventh  article  of  religion? 

Answer.     I  do  sincerely  acknowledge  it. 

AVilt  thou  then  give  thy  faithful  dili 
gence  always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine 
and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of 
CHRIST,  as  the  LORD  hath  commanded, 
and  as  this  Church  and  realm  hath  re 
ceived  the  same,  according  to  the  com 
mandments  of  GOD,  so  that  thou  mayest 
teach  the  people  with  all  diligence  to  keep 
and  observe  the  same  ? 

Answer.  I  will  do  so  by  the  help  of 
the  LORD. 

Wilt,  thou  conform  thyself  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established  ? 

Answer.     I  will. 

If  the  penitent  conies  from  the  separa 
tion,  these  questions  are  to  be  asked : 

Dost  thou  allow  and  approve  of  the 
orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  [as 
what  have  been  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles]  ;  and  wilt 
thou,  as  much  as  in  thee  lieth,  promote  all 
due  regard  to  the  same  good  order  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST  ? 

Answer.  I  do  approve  it,  and  will 
endeavour  that  it  may  be  so  regarded,  as 
much  as  in  me  lieth. 

Wilt  thou  conform  thyself  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established,  and  be  diligent  in  attending 
the  prayers  and  other  offices  of  the  Church  ? 

Answer.    I  will  do  so  by  the  help  of  GOD. 

If  the  penitent  be  one  who  has  relapsed, 
the  following  question  is  to  be  asked  : 

Art  thou  heartily  sorry,  that  when  thou 
wast  in  the  way  of  truth,  thou  didst  so 
little  watch  over  thy  own  heart,  as  to  suffer 
thyself  to  be  led  away  with  the  shows  of 
vain  doctrine?  and  dost  thou  stedfastly 
purpose  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future, 
and  to  persevere  in  that  holy  profession, 
which  thou  hast  now  made  ? 

Answer.  I  am  truly  grieved  for  my 
former  unstedfastness,  and  am  fully  deter 
mined  by  GOD'S  grace  to  walk  more  circum 
spectly  for  the  time  to  come,  and  to  continue 
in  this  my  profession  to  my  life's  end. 

Then  the  bishop,  or  priest,  standing  up 
shall  say  : 

Almighty  GOD,  who  hath  given  you  a 
sense  of  your  errors,  and  a  will  to  do  all 
these  things,  grant  also  unto  you  strength 
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and  power  to  perform  the  same,  that  he 
may  accomplish  his  work,  which  lie  hath  he- 
gun  in  you,  through  JESUS  CHRIST.  Amen. 

The  Absolution. 

Almighty  GOD,  our  heavenly  FATHER, 
who  of  his  great  mercy  hath  promised  for 
giveness  of  sins  to  all  them  that,  with  hearty 
repentance  and  true  faiih,  turn  unto  him, 
have  mercy  upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver 
you  from  all  your  sins,  confirm  and 
strengthen  you  in  all  goodness,  and  bring 
you  to  everlasting  life,  through  JESUS 
CHRIST  our  LORD.  Amen. 

Then  the  bishop,  or  priest,  taking  the  peni 
tent  by  the  right  hand,  shall  say  unto  him  : 

I  X.,  bishop  of ,  or  I  A.  B.,  do  upon 

this  thy  solemn  profession  and  earnest 
request  receive  thee  into  the  holy  com 
munion  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
name  of  the  FATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and 
of  the  HOLY  GHOST. 

People  :  Amen. 

Then  the  bishop,  or  priest,  shall  say  the 
LORD'S  Prayer,  with  that  which  follows,  all 
kneeling. 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  FATHER,  which  art  in  heaven,  cvc. 

O  Go»  of  truth  and  love,  we  bless  and 
magnify  thy  holy  name  for  thy  great 
mercy  and  goodness  in  bringing  this  thy 
servant  into  the  communion  of  this  Church  ; 
give  him  (or  her)  we  beseech  thee,  stability 
and  perseverance  in  that  faith  of  which  he 
(or  she)  hath  in  the  presence  of  GOD,  and 
of  this  congregation,  witnessed  a  good 
confession.  Suffer  him  (or  her)  not  to  be 
moved  from  it  by  any  temptations  of  Satan, 
enticements  of  the  world,  the  scoffs  of 
irreligious  men,  or  the  revilings  of  those 
who  are  still  in  error;  but  guard  him  (or 
her)  by  thy  grace  against  all  these  snares, 
and  make  him  (or  her)  instrumental  in 
turning  others  from  the  errors  of  their 
ways,  to  the  saving  of  their  souls  from 
death,  and  the  covering  a  multitude  of 
sins.  And  in  thy  good  time,  O  LORD, 
bring,  we  pray  thee,  into  the  way  of  truth 
all  such,  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived  ; 
and  so  fetch  them  home,  blessed  LORD,  to 
thy  Hock,  that  there  may  be  one  fold 
under  one  shepherd,  the  LORD  JESVS 
CHRIST  ;  to  whom  with  the  FATHER  and 
the  HOI.Y  SPIRIT  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

Then  the  bishop,  or  priest,  standing  up 
(if  there  be  no  communion  at  that  time), 
shall  turn  himself  to  the  person  newly 
admitted,  and  say  : 


Dear  brother,  or  sister, 

Seeing  that  you  have  by  the  goodness 
of  GOD  proceeded  thus  far,  1  must  put 
you  in  mind,  that  you  take  care  to  go  on 
in  that  good  way  into  which  you  are 
entered  ;  and  for  your  establishment  and 
furtherance  therein,  that,  if  you  have  not 
been  confirmed,  you  endeavour  to  be  so 
the  next  opportunity,  and  receive  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper.  And 
may  GOD'S  Holy  Spirit  ever  be  with  you. 
Amen. 

The  peace  of  GOD,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  keep  your  heart  and  mind 
by  CHRIST  JESTS.  Amen.  —  CardwelVs 
Syjiodalia. 

"  ABSOLUTION".  (See  Confession, 
Pemincc.)  The  power  of  absolution  con 
sists  in  removing  the  guilt  and  punish 
ment  of  sin,  and  receiving  the  guilty  per 
son  into  favour,  as  if  he  were  perfectly 
innocent.  This  is  variously  expressed  in 
holy  Scripture.  It  is  sometimes  made  the 
same  with  justification,  which  is  the  acquit 
ting  a  person  from  guilt,  and  looking  upon 
him  as  perfectly  righteous.  It  is  opposed 
to  condemnation,  which  is  a  laying  of  sin 
to  his  charge.  This  power  is  expressed  by 
remitting  or  retaining  of  sin,  which  is  the 
pardoning  or  punishing  of  it.  It  is  called 
sometimes  the  power  of  opening  and  shut 
ting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  by 
admitting  into,  or  excluding  out  of,  the 
Church ;  for  none  can  be  received  into  the 
kingdom  of  glory  hereafter  but  such  as 
are  admitted  into  the  church  or  kingdom 
of  grace  here,  called  therefore  the  power 
of  the  keys.  It  is  called  in  St.  Matthew 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  (xvi.  19.), 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,"  &e. 
Sinners  are  said  to  be  "  tied  and  bound 
with  the  chain  of  their  sins,"  to  be  "  holden 
with  cords,"  and  to  be  u  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity."  Xow  to  loosen  this  bond,  to 
untie  t.hose  cords,  and  so  be  freed  from 
these  chains,  is  done  by  what  we  call  the 
power  of  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins  : 
and  so  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  are  the 
same  in  effect  with  those  of  St.  John, 
""Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,"  &r.  This 
power  of  pardoning  is  annexed  to  some 
acts  of  religion,  instituted  by  GOD  for  this 
purpose,  and  executed  only  by  CHRIST'S 
ministers.  As,  1.  Baptism  was  ordained 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  so  St.  Peter  told 
his  convc'-ts  (Acts,  ii.  ,'5<S.).  '-Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you,"  &c.  2.  The 
holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  was  in 
stituted  for  this  purpose;  as  we  read 
Matt.  xxvi.  28.,  where  CHRIST'S  bodv  is 
said  to  be  broke,  and  "  his  blood  shed  for 
n  3 
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many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  3.  The 
preaching  the  word  is  for  the  proclaiming 
of  pardon,  called  therefore  the  ministry, 
or  word,  of  reconciliation.  (2  Cor.  v.  18.) 
4.  The  prayer  of  the  elders  over  the  sick 
hath  joined  to  it  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
(Jas.  v.  14.)  Now  these  ministerial  nets 
for  the  "  remission  of  sins,"  are  peculiar 
only  to  the  "  priest's  office  :"  neither  is  the 
virtue  or  effect  of  them  to  be  imparted  to 
any  other ;  for  to  them  it  is  said,  and  to 
no  other,  "  whose  sins  ye  remit,"  &c. ;  and 
therefore  a  pardon  pronounced  by  them 
must  be  of  greater  efficacy,  than  by  any 
ordinary  person.  —  Hole. 

The  authority  and  power  of  conferring 
absolution  on  penitents,  wherewith  our 
gracious  SAVIOUR  hath  so  clearly  vested 
his  ministerial  successors,  "  whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,"  &c.  having  been  abused 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  into  a  lucrative 
market  of  pardons  and  indulgences,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Luther,  and  all  our  first 
reformers,  should  have  taken  infinite  of 
fence  at  a  practice  so  flagitious,  and  so 
directly  contrary  to  the  command  of 
CHRIST,  "  freely  ye  have  received ;  freely 
give."  This,  however,  should  not  have 
been  a  reason,  as  it  was  with  too  many, 
for  rejecting  all  absolutions.  The  true 
doctrine  is,  and  must  be  this  —  for  the  con 
solation  of  his  church,  and  particularly 
of  such  as  class  with  the  penitent  publican 
in  the  gospel,  CHRIST  hath  left  with  his 
bishops  and  presbyters  a  power  to  pro 
nounce  absolution.  This  absolution  is  on 
condition  of  faith  and  repentance  in  the 
person  or  persons  receiving  it.  On  suffi 
cient  appearance  of  these,  and  on  confes 
sion  made  with  these  appearances  in  par 
ticular  persons,  the  bishop  or  presbyter, 
as  the  messenger  of  CHRIST,  is  to  pro 
nounce  it.  But  lie  cannot  search  the 
heart  ;  GOD  only,  who  can,  confirms  it. 
The  power  of  absolution  is  remarkably 
exercised  by  St.  Paul,  though  absent,  and 
depending  on  both  report,  and  the  inform 
ation  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  in  regard  to  the 
Corinthian  excommunicated  for  incest. 
The  apostle,  speaking  in  the  character  of 
one  to  whom  the  authority  of  absolution 
had  been  committed,  saith  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  "  to  whom  ye  forgave  any  thin", 
I  forgive  also."  (2  Cor.  ii.  10.)  Thus  the 
penitent  was  pardoned,  and  restored  to 
communion  by  delegated  authority,  in  the 
person  of  CHRIST,  lest  such  an  one  should 
be  swallowed  up  with  over  much  sorrow, 
and  lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage 
over  us.  As  thes  •  reasons  for  compassion 
still  remain,  it  seems  evident  that  the 


Church  should  still  retain  the  same  power 
of  shewing  that  compassion,  as  far  as 
human  understanding  may  direct  its  ap 
plication.  —  Skclton. 

Sacerdotal  absolution  does  not  neces 
sarily  require  any  particular  or  auricular 
confession  of  private  sins  ;  forasmuch  as 
that  the  grand  absolution  of  baptism  was 
commonly  given  without  any  particular 
confession.  And  therefore  the  Romanists 
vainly  found  the  necessity  of  auricular  con 
fession  upon  those  words  of  our  SAVIOUR, 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them  :  as  if  there  could  be  no  abso 
lution  without  particular  confession  ;  when 
it  is  so  plain,  that  the  great  absolution  of 
baptism  (the  power  of  which  is  founded 
j  by  the  ancients  upon  this  very  place) 
1  required  no  such  particular  confession. 
We  may  hence  infer,  that  the  power  of 
any  sacerdotal  absolution  is  only  minis 
terial  ;  because  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism  (which  is  the  most  universal  abso 
lution),  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  in  it, 
{  is  no  more  than  ministerial.  All  the  office 
and  power  of  man  in  it  is  only  to  minister 
the  external  form,  but  the  internal  power 
and  grace  of  remission  of  sins  is  properly 
GOD'S  ;  and  so  it,  is  in  all  other  sorts  of 
absolution.  — Bingham. 

The  bishops   and  priests  of  the  whole 
!  Christian  Church  have  ever  used  to  absolve 
all  that  truly  repented,  and  at  this  day  it 
I  is  retained  in  our  Church  as  a  part  of  the 
[  daily    office  ;    which    being    so    useful,    so 
I  necessary,  and  founded  on  holy  Scripture, 
needs  not  any  arguments  to  defend  it,  but 
that  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  some 
makes  them  take  offence  at  it,  and  prin 
cipally    because    it    hath    been    so    much 
abused   by  the   Papal  Church.     We  may 
declare  our  abhorrency  of  these  evil  uses 
of  absolution  ;  though  in   that  sober,  mo 
derate,  and  useful  manner  we  do  perform 
it,  we  do  not  vary  from  the  prime  intent- 
tion  of  CHRIST'S  commission,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  antiquity :  absolution  was  instituted 
by  JKSUS,  and  if  it  have  been  corrupted 
by  men,  we  will  cast  away  the  corruptions, 
not  the  ordinance  itself. — Comber. 

Sin  is  compared  to  a  bond  (Acts,  viii. 
23.  Prov.  v.  22.),  because  it.  binds  down 
the  soul  by  its  guilt  and  power,  and  hin 
ders  it  from  free  converse  with  GOD,  yea, 
makes  it  liable  to  eternal  condemnation  : 
but  JESUS  came  to  unloose  these  bonds, 
and  actually  did  so  to  divers,  when  he 
was  upon  earth,  and  left  this  power  to 
his  apostles  and  their  successors,  when 
he  went  to  heaven  ;  and  this  unloosing 
men  from  the  bond  of  their  sins  is  that 
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which  we  properly  call  "  absolution,"  and 
it  is  a  necessary  and  most  comfortable 
part  of  the  priest's  office.  But  the  sectaries 
do  wholly  disown  this  power,  and  are  so 
bold  as  to  deride  us  lor  the  use  thereof: 
yet  it  is  certain  that  CHRIST  did  give  his 
disciples  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
(-Matt.  xvi.  19.,  xviii.  18.),  or,  as  it  is  else 
where  called,  of  remitting  sins  (John,  xx. 
22,  '23.),  frequently  repeating  this  com 
mission,  and  solemnly  promising  to  ratify 
in  heaven  what  they  did  on  earth.  It  is 
plain  also,  that  the  apostles  exercised  this 
power  (Acts  ii.  38.  2  Cor.  ii.  10.),  and  gave 
their  successors  a  charge  to  use  it  also 
(Gal.  vi.  1.  James,  v.  14,  15.);  and  the  pri 
mitive  histories  do  abundantly  testify  they 
did  so  very  often,  so  that  they  must  cancel 
all  those  lines  of  Scripture,  and  records  of 
antiquity  also,  before  they  can  take  away 
this  power.  Nor  can  they  fairly  pretend 
it  was  a  personal  privilege  dying  with  the 
apostles,  since  the  Church  hath  used  it 
ever  since,  and  penitents  need  a  comfort 
able  application  of  their  pardon  now,  as  well 
as  they  did  then :  and  whereas  they  object 
with  the  Jews,  that  "  none  can  forgive 
sins  but  Gon  only"  (Luke,  v.  21.),  we  reply, 
that  GOD  alone  can  exercise  this  power  in 
his  own  right,  but  he  may,  and  hath 
communicated  it  to  others,  who  did  it  in 
his  name,  and  by  his  authority;  or,  as 
St.  Paul  speaks,  in  the  person  of  Christ 
(2  Cor.  ii.  10.)  :  so  that  St.  Ambrose  saith, 
"  GOD  himself  forgives  sins  by  them  to 
whom  he  hath  granted  the  power  of 
absolution." —  Comber. 

Calvin's  liturgv  has  no  such  form  in  it  : 
but  lie  himself  says  that  it  was  an  omission 
in  him  at  first,  and  a  defect  in  his  liturgy  ; 
which  he  afterwards  would  have  rectified 
and  amended,  but  could  not.  lie  makes 
this  ingenious  confession  in  one  of  his 
epistles  :  "  There  is  none  of  us,"  says  he, 
u  but  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  very 
useful,  that,  after  the  general  confession, 
some  remarkable  promise  of  Scripture 
should  follow,  whereby  sinners  might  be 
raised  to  the  hopes  of  pardon  and  recon 
ciliation.  And  i  would  have  introduced 
this  custom  from  the  beginning,  but  some 
fearing  that  the  novelty  of  it  would  give 
offence,  I  was  over  easy  in  yielding  to 
them  ;  so  the  thing  was  omitted."  I  must 
do  that  justice  to  Calvin  here,  by  the  way, 
to  say,  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  private 
absolution  neither,  as  used  in  the  Church 
of  England.  For  in  one  of  1m  answers  to 
Westphalus  he  thus  expresses  his  mind 
about  it:  "I  have  no  intent  to  deny  the 
usefulness  of  private  absolution  :  but  as  1 


commend  it  in  several  places  of  my  writ 
ings,  provided  the  use  be  left,  to  men's 
liberty,  and  free  from  superstition,  so  to 
bind  men's  consciences  bv  a  law  to  it,  is 
neither  lawful  not  expedient."  Here  we 
have  Calvin's  judgment,  fully  and  entirely, 
for  the  usefulness  both  of  public  and 
private  absolution.  lie  owns  it  to  be  a 
defect  in  his  liturgy,  that  it  wants  a 
public  absolution.  —  13ingham. 

Calvin's  own  account  of  his  facility 
merits  attention.  In  his  character,  flex 
ibility  of  disposition  appears  to  be  a  linea 
ment  either  so  faint,  or  so  obscured  by 
more  prominent  features  of  a  different 
cast,  that  it  has  generally  escaped  vulgar 
observation.  His  panegyrist,  the  learned 
translator  of  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.,  de 
scribes  him  as  surpassing  most  of  the  re 
formers  "  in  obstinacy,  asperity,  and  tur 
bulence."  —  Shepherd. 

This  penitence  our  Church  makes  not 
a  new  sacrament  (as  doth  the  Church  of 
Home)  but  a  means  of  returning  to  the 
grace  of  GOD  bestowed  in  baptism.  "  They 
which  in  act  or  deed  sin  after  baptism 
(saith  our  homily)  when  they  turn  to  GOD 
unfeignedly,  they  are  likewise  washed  by 
this  sacrifice  from  their  sins."  —  Pnllen. 

If  our  confession  be  serious  and  hearty, 
this  absolution  is  as  effectual  as  if  GOD  did 
pronounce  it  from  heaven.  So  says  the 
Confession  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and 
so  says  the  Augustan  Confession ;  and, 
which  is  more,  so  says  St.  Chrysostom  in 
his  fifth  Homily  upon  Isaiah,  "  Heaven 
waits  and  expects  the  priest's  sentence 
here  on  earth;  the  LORD  follows  the  ser 
vant,  and  what  the  servant  rightly  binds 
or  looses  here  on  earth,  that  the  LORD 
confirms  in  heaven."  The  same  says  St. 
Gregory  (Horn.  '2(>.)  upon  the  Gospels  : 
'•  The  apo>tles  (and  in  them  all  priests) 
were  made  GOD'S  vicegerents  here  on 
earth,  in  his  name  and  stead  to  retain  or 
remit  sins."  St.  Augiirtine  and  Cyprian, 
and  generally  all  antiquity,  say  the  same  ; 
so  does  our  Church  in  many  places,  par 
ticularly  in  the  form  of'  absolution  for  the 
sick  :  but,  above  all,  holy  Scripture  is 
clear  (St.  John,  xx.  2;5.),  •'  Whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,  thev  are  remitted  unto 
them."  "\Yhich  power  of  remitting  sins 
was  not  to  end  with  the  apostles,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  as 
necessary  now  as  it  was  then,  and  there 
fore  to  continue  as  long  as  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  ;  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  (Eph.  iv.  12,  1:5.)  When,  there 
fore,  the  priest  absolves,  GOD  absolves,  if 
we  be  truly  penitent.  Now,  this  rcmis- 
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sion  of  sins  granted  here  to  the  priest,  to 
•which  GOD  hath  promised  a  confirmation 
in  heaven,  is  not  the  act  of  preaching,  or 
baptizing,  or  admitting  men  to  the  holy 
communion.  But  this  power  of  remitting 
sins,  mentioned  John,  xx.,  was  not  granted 
(though  promised,  Matt.  xvi.  19.)  till  now, 
that  is,  after  the  resurrection,  as  appears 
by  the  ceremony  of  breathing,  signifying 
that  then  it  was  given :  and  secondly,  by 
the  word  receive,  used  in  that  place  (ver. 
22;),  which  he  could  not  properly  have 
used,  if  they  had  been  endued  with  this 
power  before.  Therefore  the  power  of 
remitting,  which  here  GOD  authorises,  and 
promises  certain  assistance  to,  is  neither 
preaching  nor  baptizing,  but  some  other 
way  of  remitting,  viz.  that  which  the 
Church  calls  absolution.  And  if  it  be  so, 
then,  to  doubt  of  the  effect  of  it  (supposing 
we  be  truly  penitent,  and  such  as  GOD 
will  pardon),  is  to  question  the  truth  of 
GOD  :  and  he  that,  under  pretence  of 
reverence  to  GOD,  denies  or  despises  this 
power,  does  injury  to  GOD,  slighting  his 
commission,  and  is  no  better  than  a  No- 
vatian,  says  St.  Ambrose. — Sparrow. 

Our  Church  has  not  appointed  the 
indicative  form  of  absolution  to  be  used 
in  all  these  senses,  but  only  once  in  the 
office  of  the  sick,  and  tiiat  may  reasonably 
be  interpreted  (according  to  the  account 
given  out  of  St.  Jerome),  a  declaration  of 
the  sinner's  pardon,  upon  the  apparent 
evidences  of  a  sincere  repentance,  and  the 
best  judgment  the  minister  can  make  of 
liis  condition ;  beyond  which  none  can  go, 
but  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  whom  alone 
belongs  the  infallible  and  irreversible  sen 
tence  of  absolution.  The  indicative  form, 
"  I  absolve  thee,"  may  be  interpreted  to 
mean  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  GOD'S 
will  to  a  penitent  sinner,  that,  upon  the 
best  judgment  the  priest  can  make  of  his 
repentance,  he  esteems  him  absolved  before 
GOD,  and  accordingly  pronounces  and  de 
clares  him  absolved.  As  St.  Jerome  ob 
serves,  the  priests  under  the  old  law  were 
said  to  cleanse  a  leper,  or  pollute  him  ;  not 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  his  pollution, 
but  that  they  declared  him  to  be  polluted, 
who  before  seemed  to  many  to  have  been 
clean.  As,  therefore,  the  priest  makes  the 
leper  clean  or  unclean,  so  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  here  binds  or  looses,  not  pro 
perly  making  the  guilty  or  the  guiltless  ; 
but  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  office, 
when  he  hears  the  distinction  of  sins,  he 
knows  who  is  to  be  bound,  and  who  is  to 
be  loosed.  Upon  this  also,  the  master  of 
the  sentences  (following  St.  Jerome)  ob 


serves,  that  the  priests  of  the  gospel  have 
that  right  and  office,  which  the  legal  priests 
had  of  old  under  the  law  in  curing  the 
lepers.  These,  therefore,  forgive  sins,  or 
retain  them,  whilst  they  show  and  declare, 
that  they  are  forgiven  or  retained  by  GOD. 
For  the  priests  "  put  the  name  of  the 
LORD  "  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  but  it 
was  he  himself  that  blessed  them,  as  it 
is  read  in  Num.  vi.  27.  —  Bingham. 

Our  Church  maintains,  appealing  to 
Scripture  for  the  proof  of  it,  that  some 
power  of  absolving  or  remitting  sins,  de 
rived  from  the  apostles,  remains  with  their 
successors  in  the  ministry;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  on  which  the  power  is  founded, 
are  solemnly  repeated  to  them  by  the 
bishop,  and  the  power  at  the  same  time 
conferred.  We  do  not  pretend  it  is  in 
any  sort  a  discretionary  power  of  forgiving 
sins,  for  the  priest  has  no  discernment  of 
the  spirits  and  hearts  of  men  as  the  apostles 
had,  but  a  power  of  pronouncing  autho 
ritatively,  in  the  name  of  GOD,  who  has 
committed  to  the  priest  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  his  pardon  and  forgiveness 
to  all  true  penitents  and  sincere  believers. 
That  GOD  alone  can  forgive  sins,  that  he 
is  the  sole  author  of  all  blessings,  spiritual 
as  well  as  ^temporal,  is  undeniable  :  but 
that  he  can  declare  his  gracious  assurance 
of  pardon,  and  convey  his  blessings  to  us, 
by  what  means  and  instruments  he  thinks 
fit,  is  no  less  certain.  In  whatever  way 
he  vouchsafes  to  do  it,  it  is  our  duty 
humbly  and  thankfully  to  receive  them  ; 
not  to  dispute  his  wisdom  in  the  choice 
of  those  means  and  instruments  ;  for,  in 
that  case,  he  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not 
man,  but  GOD.  —  Waldo. 

The  following  remarks  on  our  forms  of 
absolution  occur  in  "  Palmer's  Origines 
Liturgica?." 

An  absolution  followed  the  confession 
formerly  in  the  offices  of  the  English 
churches,  for  prime,  or  the  first  hour  of 
the  day.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  to  the 
absolution  thus  placed  an  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  the  confession,  though  Gemma 
AnimcE  and  Durandus  do  not  appear  ex 
pressly  to  mention  it.  The  sacerdotal 
benediction  of  penitents  was  in  the  earliest 
times  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  to 
GOD  for  their  absolution ;  but,  in  after 
ages,  different  forms  of  benediction  were 
used,  both  in  the  P^ast  and  West.  With 
regard  to  these  varieties  of  form,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  formerly  con 
sidered  of  any  importance.  A  benediction 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  equally 
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valid,  whether  it  was  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  a  petition  or  a  declaration,  whe 
ther  in  the  optative  or  the  indicative  mood, 
whether  in  the  active  or  the  passive  voice, 
whether  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  per 
son.  It  is  true  that  a  direct  prayer  to 
GOD  is  a  most  ancient  form  of  blessing  ; 
but  the  use  of  a  precatory,  or  an  optative 
form,  by  no  means  warrants  the  inference, 
that  the  person  who  uses  it  is  devoid  of 
any  divinely  instituted  authority  to  bless 
and  absolve  in  the  congregation  of  GOD. 
Neither  does  the  use  of  a  direct  indicative 
form  of  blessing  or  absolution  imply  any 
thing  but  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  GOD  has  given,  to  such  an  extent, 
and  under  such  limitations,  as  divine 
revelation  has  declared. 

In  the  primitive  Church  absolution  was 
regarded  to  consist  of  five  kinds :  sacramen 
tal,  by  baptism  and  the  eucharist ;  declara 
tory,  by  word  of  mouth  and  doctrine ;  depre 
catory,  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  ; 
judicial,  by  relaxation  of  Church  censures. 

ABSTINENCE.  (See  Fasting.')  In  the 
Romish  Church,  fasting  and  abstinence 
admit  of  a  distinction,  and  different  days 
are  appointed  for  each  of  them.  On 
their  days  of  fasting,  they  are  allowed 
but  one  meal  in  four  and  twenty  hours  ; 
but,  on  days  of  abstinence,  provided 
they  abstain  from  flesh,  and  make  but  a 
moderate  meal,  they  are  indulged  in  a 
collation  at  night.  The  times  by  them  set 
apart  for  the  first  are,  all  Lent,  except 
Sundays,  the  Ember  days,  the  vigils  of 
the  more  solemn  feasts,  and  all  Fridays 
except  those  that  fall  within  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas,  and  between  Easter 
and  the  Ascension.  Their  days  of  absti 
nence  are  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  St. 
Mark's  Day,  if  it  does  not  fall  in  Easter 
week,  the  three  Rogation  days,  all  Satur 
days  throughout  the  year,  with  the  Fridays 
before  excepted,  unless  either  happen  to 
be  Christmas  Day.  The  reason  why  they 
observe  St.  Mark  as  a  day  of  abstinence 
is,  as  we  learn  from  their  own  books,  in 
imitation  of  St.  Mark's  disciples,  the  first 
Christians  of  Alexandria,  who,  under  this 
saint's  conduct,  were  eminent  for  their 
great  prayer,  abstinence,  ami  sobriety. 
They  further  tell  us,  that  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  apostle  of  England,  first  set 
apart  this  day  for  abstinence  and  public 
prayer,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  di 
vine  mercy,  in  putting  a  stop  to  a  mor 
tality  in  his  lime  at  Home. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of 
England  makes  any  difference  between 
days  of  fasting  and  days  of  abstinence.  It 


is  true,  in  the  title  of  the  table  of  vigils, 
&c.,  she  mentions  fasts  and  days  of  absti 
nence  separately  ;  but  when  she  comes  to 
enumerate  the  particulars,  she  calls  them 
all  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence,  without 
distinguishing  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  Nor  does  she  anywhere  point  out 
to  us  what  food  is  proper  for  such  times 
or  seasons,  or  seem  to  place  any  part  of 
religion  in  abstaining  from  any  parti 
cular  kinds  of  meat.  It  is  true,  by  a 
statute  (5  Eliz.  5.),  none  were  allowed  to 
eat  flesh  on  fish-days  (which  are  there 
declared  to  be  all  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays  in  the  year),  without  a 
licence  first  obtained,  for  which  they  are 
to  pay  a  yearly  fine  (except  such  as  are 
sick,  who  may  be  licensed  either  by  the 
bishop  or  minister),  under  penalty  of  three 
pounds  forfeiture,  or  three  months  im 
prisonment  without  bail,  and  of  forty 
shillings  forfeiture  for  any  master  of  a 
family  that  suffers  or  conceals  it.  But 
then  this  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  political 
law,  for  the  increase  of  fishermen  and 
mariners,  and  repairing  of  port  towns 
and  navigation,  and  not  for  any  supersti 
tion  to  be  maintained  in  the  choice  of 
meats.  For,  by  the  same  act,  whosoever, 
by  preaching,  teaching,  writing,  &c., 
affirms  it  to  be  necessary  to  abstain  from 
flesh  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or 
for  the  service  of  GOD,  otherwise  than 
other  politic  laws  are  or  be,  is  to  be 
punished  as  a  spreader  of  false  news. 
That  is,  he  must  suffer  imprisonment  till 
he  produce  the  author;  and,  if  he  cannot 
produce  him,  must  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  king's  council.  The  sec 
tions  of  this  act  which  relate  to  eating 
fi^h  on  Wednesdays,  were  repealed  by  27 
Eliz.  c.  1 1 . 

^Yith  us,  therefore,  neither  church  nor 
state  make  any  difference  in  the  kinds  of 
meat;  but  as  far  as  the  former  determines 
in  the  matter,  she  seems  to  recommend  an 
entire  abstinence  from  all  manner  of  food 
till  the  time  of  fasting  be  over;  declaring 
in  her  homilies,  that  fasting  (by  the  decree 
of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fathers, 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  was  one  of  the  four  first  general 
councils,  who  grounded  their  determina 
tion  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  long 
continued  usage  or  practice  both  of  the 
prophets  and  other  godly  persons,  before 
the  coming  of  CHRIST,  and  also  of  the 
apostles  and  other  devout  men  in  the  New 
Testament)  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink, 
and  all  natural  food  from  the  body,  for  the 
determined  time  of  fasting.  —  Wheaily. 
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ABYSSINIA.     There  was  certainly  an  j 
orthodox   Christian  Church  in   Abyssinia,  j 
as  early  as  the  fourth   century.     In  the  | 
seventh  century  the  Christians  of  Abys-  I 
sinia  fell  into  the  heresy  of  the  Monophy-  | 
sites,  in  which  they  still  remain  ;  and  they 
also  agree  with  the  Greek  Church  in  deny 
ing   the   procession   of  the  HOLY  GHOST 
from  the  SON.     In  the  fifth,  and  again  in 
the   seventeenth,   century,   attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
to   obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  but  the 
attempt  in   both  instances  utterly  failed. 
The  number  of  Christians  in  Abyssinia  is 
said  to  amount  to  three  millions. 

ACCEMET^E.  ('AKW/O;™/,  Watchers.) 
An  order  of  monks  instituted  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  at  Constan 
tinople,  who  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
who  performed  the  divine  service  by  rota 
tion,  and  so  continued,  night  and  day 
without  intermission. 

ACEPHALI.  («  and  Ki6a\>i.)  A  name 
given  to  a  faction  among  the  Eutychians, 
in  the  fifth  century,  after  the  submission  of 
Mongus  their  chief,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
by  which  they  were  deprived  of  their 
head.  Bishops  also,  who  were  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarch, 
were  denominated  Acephali. 

ACOLYTH  («™\ou0oc),  in  our  old 
English  called  Collet,  was* an  inferior 
church  servant,  who,  next  under  the  sub- 
deacon,  waited  on  the  priests  and  deacons, 
and  performed  the  meaner  offices  of  light 
ing  the  candles,  carrying  the  bread  and 
wine,  &c.  He  was  allowed  to  wear  the 
cassock  and  surplice. 

ACROSTIC.  A  form  of  poetical  com 
position  among  the  Hebrews,  composed  of 
twenty-two  lines,  or  stanzas,  according  to 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  each  line  or  stanza  beginning 
with  each  letter  in  its  order.  Of  the 
several  poems  of  this  character,  there  are 
twelve  in  all,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Psalm  cxix.  is  the  most  remarkable  speci 
men.  It  still  retains  in  the  Bible  trans 
lation  the  name  of  the  several  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  to  mark  its  several 
divisions. 

ADAMITES.  A  sect  of  Christian  here 
tics  who  imitated  Adam's  nakedness  before 
his  full,  believing  themselves  as  innocent 
since  their  redemption  by  the  death  of 
CHRIST,  and  therefore  met  together  naked 
upon  all  occasions,  asserting  that  if  Adam 
had  not  sinned  there  would  have  been  no 
marriages.  They  sprang  from  the  Car- 
jwcratians  and  Gnostics,  and  followed  the 
errors  of  an  infamous  person,  called  Pro- 
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dicus.  They  gave  the  name  of  deity  to 
the  four  elements,  rejected  prayer,  and 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  confess  JESUS 
CHRIST.  This  sect  was  renewed  at  An 
twerp  by  one  Tandeme,  who,  being  fol 
lowed  bv  3000  soldiers,  committed  all 
kinds  of  vice,  calling  their  villanies  by  a 
spiritual  name.  One  Picard,  a  Flanderkin, 
renewed  it  also  in  Bohemia,  from  whence 
the  sect  spread  into  Poland  :  it  was  said 
they  met  in  the  night,  and  used  these  words, 
sivear,  forswear,  and  discover  not  the  secret. 

ADMONITION.  The  first  step  of  ec 
clesiastical  censure,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  "  a  man  that  is  an  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re 
ject."  (Tit.  iii.  10.)  This  part  of  episcopal 
discipline  always  precedes  excommunica 
tion  ;  which,  however,  must  necessarily 
follow,  if  the  offender  continue  contuma 
cious,  and  hardened  in  his  error  or  crime. 

ADMONITIONISTS.  Certain  Puri 
tans  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
were  so  called  from  being  the  authors  of 
the  "  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,"  1571, 
in  which  every  thing  in  the  Church  of 
England  was  condemned,  which  was  not 
after  the  fashion  of  Geneva.  They  re 
quired  every  ceremony  to  be  "  commanded 
in  the  AVord,"  and  set  at  naught  all  general 
rules  and  canons  of  the  Church. 

ADOPTIONS.  Heretics  in  several 
parts  of  Spain,  who  held  that  our  SAVIOUR 
was  GOD  only  by  adoption.  These  notions 
were  condemned  at  Frankfort  in  the  year 
794. 

ADOPTION.  To  adopt  is  to  make  him 
a  son  who  was  not  so  by  birth.  The  Cate 
chism  teaches  us  that  it  is  in  holy  baptism 
that  "  we  are  made  members  of  CHRIST, 
children  of  GOD,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  GOD  sent  forth  his 
SON  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons.  (Gal  iv.  4,  5.) 

ADORATION.  This  word  signifies  a 
particular  sort  of  worship,  which  the 
Pagans  gave  to  their  deities  :  but,  amongst 
Christians,  it  is  used  for  the  general  respect 
and  worship  paid  to  GOD.  The  heathens 
paid  their  regard  to  their  gods,  by  putting 
their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and  kissing 
them.  This  was  done  in  some  places 
standing,  and  sometimes  kneeling ;  their 
faces  were  usually  covered  in  their  worship, 
and  sometimes  they  threw  themselves  pro 
strate  on  the  ground.  The  first  Christians 
in  their  public  prayers  were  wont  to  stand ; 
and  this  they  did  always  on  Sundays,  and 
on  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pen 
tecost,  in  memory  of  our  LORD'S  resurrec- 
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tion.     They  were  wont  to  turn  their  faces 
towards  the  east,  either  because  the  east 
is  a  title  given  to  CIIKJST  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  or  else  to  shew  that  they  expected  ! 
the  coining  of  CHRIST  at  the  last  day  from  | 
the  east. 

ADULT  BAPTISM.     (See  Baptism.') 
ADVENT.     For   the    greater   solemn-  ' 
ity  of  the  three  principal  holidays,  "Christ 
mas  Day,"  "Easter  Day,"  and  "Whitsnn 
Day,"  the  Church  hath  appointed  certain 
days  to  attend  them  :    some  to  go  before, 
and   others   to  come  after  them.     Before  j 
"Christmas"  are  appointed  four  "Advent 
Sundays,"  so  called,  because  the  design  of 
them  is  to   prepare  us  for  a  religious  com-  i 
memoration   of  the   "advent,"  or  coming  ; 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh.     The  Roman  ritual-  j 
ists  would    have    the    celebration    of  this 
holy  season   to  be  apostolical,  and  that  it  \ 
was  instituted  by  St.  Peter.     But  the  pre 
cise  time  of  its  institution  is  not  so  easily 
to    be    determined  ;     though    it    certainly  j 
had  its  beginning   before    the   year   450, 
because  Maximus  Taurinensis,  who  Irved 
about  that  time,  writ   a  homily  upon   it. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  for  the  more 
strict    and   religious    observation    of    this 
season,  courses  of  sermons  were  formerly 
preached  in  several  cathedrals  on  Wednes 
days   and  Fridays,    as    is    now  the    usual 
practice  in  Lent.      And  we   find  by  the 
Salisbury  Missal,  that,  before  the  Reform-  j 
ation,  there  was  a  special  epistle  and  gospel 
relating  to  Christ's  advent,  appointed  for  | 
those  (lays  during  all  that  time. —  Wheat! y. 
It  should  be   observed  here,   that  it,  is 
the   peculiar   computation  of  the  Church, 
to  begin  her  year,  and  to  renew  the  annual 
course    of    her    service,    at    this    time    of 
"Advent,"  therein  differing  from  all  other 
accounts  of  time  whatsoever.     The  reason 
of  which  is,  because  she  does  not  number 
her  davs,  or  measure  her  seasons,  so  much 
itv  the  motion  of  the  sun,  as  by  the  course 
of  our  Saviour;    beginning  and  counting 
on  her  year  with  him,  who,  being  the  true 
"  Sun    of  righteousness,"     began    now   to 
rise  upon  the  world,  and,  as  "the  Day-star 
on   high,"    to   enlighten    them    that   sat    in 
spiritual  darkness. — Bp.  Ort:rc.ll,  Wheat!//. 
The  lessons  and  services,  therefore,  for 
the    four   fir^t    Sundays    in    her    liturgical 
year,  propose  to  our  meditations  the  two 
fold  advent  of  our  LORD  JKSTS  CHRIST; 
teaching  us  that   it  is  he  who  was  to  come 
and    did     come,     to    redeem     the    world  ; 
and    that    it    is    he    also   who    shall    come 
again,   to    be   our   judge.     The   end  pro 
posed  by  the  Church  in  setting  these  two 
appearances    of    CHRIST    together    before 


us,  at  this  time,  is  to  beget  in  our  minds 
proper  dispositions  to  celebrate  the  one 
and  expect  the  other  ;  that  so  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  we  may  now  "go  to 
Bethlehem,  and  sec  this  great  thing  which 
is  come  to  pass,  which  the  LORD  hath 
made  known  to  us,"  even  the  Son  of  GOD 
come  to  visit  us  in  great  humility;  and 
thence,  with  faith  unfeigned  and  hope  im- 
moveable,  ascend  in  heart  and  mind  to 
meet  the  same  Son  of  GOD  in  the  air, 
coming  in  glorious  majesty  to  judge  the 
quick  and  dead.  —  Bp.  Home. 

ADVOCATE,  signifies  one  who  exhorts, 
defends,  comforts  ;  '  also  one  who  prays  or 
intercedes  for  another.  It,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  by  our  SAVIOUR. 
(John,  xiv.  16.,  xv.  26.) 

ADVOWSOX,  is  the  right  of  patronage 
to  a  church,  or  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  ; 
and  he  who  has  the  right  of  advowson  is 
called  the  patron  of  the  church,  from  his 
obligation  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  from  oppression  and  violence. 
For  when  lords  of  manors  first  built 
churches  upon  their  own  demesnes,  and 
appointed  the  tithes  of  those  manors  to  be 
paid  to  the  officiating  ministers,  which 
before  were  given  to  the  clergy  in  common, 
the  lord,  who  thus  built  a  church  and  en 
dowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common 
right  a  power  annexed  of  nominating  such 
minister  as  he  pleased  (provided  he  were 
canonically  qualified)  to  officiate  in  that 
church,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  en- 
dower,  maintainer,  or,  in  one  word,  the 
patron. 

Advowsons  are  of  two  sorts,  advowsons 
appendant,  and  advowsons  in  gross.  When 
annexed  to  a  manor  or  land,  so  as  to  pass 
with  them,  tln-y  are  appendant;  for  so  long- 
as  the  church  continues  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  the  manor,  as  some  have  done 
from  the  foundation  of  the  church  to  this 
day,  the  patronage  or  presentation  belongs 
to  the  person  in  possession  of  the  manor  or 
land.  But  when  the  property  of  the  ad 
vowson  has  been  once  separated  from  that 
of  the  manor  by  legal  conveyance,  it  is 
called  an  advowson  in  gross,  or  at  large, 
and  exists  as  a  personal  right  in  the  person 
of  its  owner,  independent  of  his  manor  or 
land.  Advowsons  are  also  either  present- 
alive,  collative,  donative,  or  elective.  An 
advowson  presentative  is  where  the  patron 
has  n  right  to  present  the  parson  to  the 
bishop  or  ordinary  to  be  instituted  and 
inducted,  if  he  finds  him  canonically  quali 
fied.  An  advowson  collative  is  where  the 
bishop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  An 
advowson  donative  is  where  the  kinur,  or 
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any  subject  by  his  license,  founds  a  church 
or'  chapel,  and  ordains  that,  it  shall  be 
merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the  patron  ; 
subject  to  his  visitation  only,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  vested  absolutely 
in  the  clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  dona 
tion,  without  presentation,  stitution,  or 
induction. 

As  to  presentations  to  advowsons  :  where 
there  are  divers  patrons,  joint-tenants,  or 
tenants  in  common,  and  they  vary  in  their 
presentment,  the  ordinary  is  not  bound  to 
admit  any  of  their  clerks  ;  and  if  the  six 
months  e'lapse  within  which  time  they  are 
to  present,  lie  may  present  by  _the  lapse  ; 
but  he  may  not  present  within  the  six 
months ;  for  if  he  do,  they  may  agree  and 
bring  a  quare  impedit  against  him,  and  re 
move  his  clerk.  Where  the  patrons  are 
co-parceners,  the  eldest  sister,  or  her  as 
signee,  is  entitled  to  present ;  and  then,  at 
the  next  avoidance,  the  next  sister  shall 
present,  and  so  by  turns  one  sister  after 
another,  till  all  the  sisters,  or  their  heirs, 
have  presented,  and  then  the  eldest  sister 
shall  begin  again,  except  they  agree  to 
present  together,  or  by  composition  to 
present  in  some  other  manner.  But  if  the 
eldest  presents  together  with  another  of 
her  sisters,  and  the  other  sisters  every  one 
of  them  in  their  own  name,  or  together,  the 
ordinary  is  not  bound  to  receive  any  of 
their  clerks,  but  may  suffer  the  church  to 
lapse.  But  in  this  case,  before  the  bishop  \ 
can  take  advantage  of  the  lapse,  he  must 
direct  a  writ  to  inquire  the  right  of 
patronage.  Where  an  advowson  is  mort 
gaged,  the  mortgagor  alone  shall  present, 
when  the  church  becomes  vacant ;  and  the 
mortgagee  can  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  presentation  in  reduction  of  his  debt. 
If  a  woman  has  an  advowson,  or  part  of  an 
advowson,  to  her  and  her  heirs,  and  marries, 
the  husband  may  not  oidy  present  jointly 
with  his  wife,  during  the  coverture,  but 
also  after  her  death,  the  right  of  presenting 
during  his  life  is  lodged  in  him,  as  tenant, 
by  courtesy,  if  he  has  children  by  her. 
And  even  though  the  wife  dies  without 
having  had  issue  by  her  husband,  so  that 
he  is  not  tenant  by  courtesy,  and  the  church 
remains  vacant  at  her  death,  yet  the 
husband  shall  present  to  the  void  turn  ; 
and  if  in  such  case  he  docs  not  present,  his 
executor  may.  If  a  man,  seized  of  an  ad 
vowson,  takes  a  wife,  and  dies,  the  heir 
shall  have  two  presentations,  and  the  wife 
the  third,  even  though  her  husband  may 
have  granted  away  the  third  turn.  Or,  if 
a  manor,  t<>  which  an  advowson  is  append- 
ant,  descends  to  the  heir,  and  he  assigns 
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dower  to  his  mother  of  the  third  part  of 
the  manor,  with  the  appurtenances,  she  is 
entitled  to  the  presentation  of  the  third 
part  of  the  advowson  ;  the  right  of  presen 
tation  being  a  chose  in  action  which  is  not 
assignable.     If  an  advowson  is  sold,  when 
the  church  is  vacant,  it  is  decided  that  the 
grantee  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the    |l 
next  presentation.     If,  during  the  vacancy    \ 
of  a  church,  the  patron  die,  his  executor,    j 
or  personal  representative,  is   entitled   to 
that  presentation,  unless  it  be  a  donative    j 
benefice,  in  which  case  the  right  of  donation    i 
descends  to  the  heir.   But  if  the  incumbent 
of  a  church  be  also  seised  in  fee  of  the  ad-    • 
vowson  of  the  same  church,  and  die,  his    i 
heir,  and  not  his  executors,  shall  present. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  advowsons  j 
descend,  it  has  been  determined,  that  ad 
vowsons  in  gross  cannot  descend  from  the 
brother  to  the  sister  of  the  entire  blood, 
but  they  shall  descend  to  the  brother  of 
the  half  blood,  unless  the  first  had  pre 
sented  to  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  then  it 
shall  descend  to  the  sister,  she  being  the 
next  heir  of  the  entire  blood. 

jEONS.  (Aiiortf,  ages.)  The  heretics  of 
the  ancient  Church,  connected  with  the 
Gnostics,  invented  a  theogony  or  genea 
logy  of  gods,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
general  name  of  .ZEons ;  among  whom  they 
reckoned  2W/,  life ;  Ao'yoe,  word ;  Movo- 
7fr//f,  only  begotten;  n\)jpo>fia,  fulness; 
and  many  other  divine  powers  and  emana 
tions  amounting  to  thirty ;  which  they 
imagined  to  be  successively  derived  from 
one  another,  and  all  from  one  self-origin 
ated  deity,  named  Bythus,  the  profound 
or  unfathomable. 

AERIANS.  A  small  sect  in  the  fourth 
century  founded  by  Aerius ;  one  of  Avhose 
principal  tenets  was,  that  bishops  were  not 
distinguished  from  presbyters  by  any  divine 
right.  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  Aerius, 
the  author  of  this  heresy,  was  mortified  at 
not  himself  attaining  the  episcopate  ;  and 
having  fallen  into  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and 
having  been  led  into  many  strange  notions 
by  impatience  of  the  control  of  the  Church, 
he  taught,  among  other  things,  that  no 
difference  ought  to  be  recognised  between 
a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  Thus  Aerius 
revenged  himself  upon  the  dignity  to  which 
he  had  unsuccessfully  aspired ;  and  he  has 
left  his  history  and  his  character  to  future 
ages,  as  an  argument  almost  as  forcible  as 
direct  reasoning  and  evidence,  of  the 
apostolical  ordinance  of  the  episcopate. 

AFFINITY.  (From  affinis.)  Relation 
by  marriage.  Relation  contracted  by  the 
husband  to  the  kindred  of  the  wife,  and  by 
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the  will-  to  those  of  the  husband.  It  is 
1  opposed  to  consanguinity  or  relation  by 
i  birth.  —  JohitMin.  (See  Consanguinity.) 

AFFl'SlOX.  Although  dipping  or 
plunging  into  the  water  were  the  more 
ancient  practice,  and  more  universal  in 
the  primitive  times,  yet  sprinkling  or 
pouring  water  on  the  head  of  the  bap 
tized  person  was  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  Church  likewise.  It  had  its  begin 
ning  in  the  cases  of  sick  persons  chiefly, 
who  could  not  come  to  the  public  baptis 
tery,  nor  could  the  weakness  of  their  con 
stitution  admit  of  their  being  dipped  all 
over  in  the  water  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
sprinkling  or  pouring  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water  upon  the  face  or  head  was  judged 
sufficient.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen 
turies  aspersion  was  more  common.  After 
the  heathen  nations  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  by  that  means  the  bap 
tisms  of  adults  were  less  frequent,  the 
tenderness  of  children's  bodies,  especially 
in  the  colder  countries,  not  enduring  to  be 
dipped  in  water,  the  use  of  sprinkling 
generally  succeeded  in  the  Church,  instead 
of  that  of  dipping.  And,  indeed,  during 
the  more  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
when  adults  were  frequently  baptized, 
there  were  some  particular  cases  when 
aspersion  was  used  instead  of  immersion  ; 
as  in  that  of  some  young  women  noticed 
by  St.  Chrysostom  Our  Church,  with 
great  moderation,  does  not  totally  lay 
aside  immersion,  if  the  strength  of  the 
child  will  bear  it,  as  indeed  it  seldom  will 
without  danger  in  our  cold  country  ;  in 
which  case  she  admits  aspersion  only, 
rather  than  occasion  any  injury  or  danger 
to  the  body  of  a  tender  babe ;  wisely  con 
sidering,  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  "mercy 
is  better  than  sacrifice."  — Dr.  Nicholls. 

Either  of  these  modes  of  administering 
baptism  is  sufficient.  For  it  is  not  in  this 
spiritual  washing,  as  it  is  in  the  bodily, 
where,  if  the  bath  be  not  large  enough  to 
receive  the  whole  body,  some  parts  may 
be  foul,  when  the  rest  are  cleansed.  The 
soul  is  cleansed  after  another  manner;  a 
little  water  can  cleanse  the  believer,  as 
well  as  a  whole  river.  The  old  fashion 
was  to  dip  or  sprinkle  the  person  "thrice," 
to  signify  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 
The  Church  so  appointed  then  because  of 
some  heretics  that  denied  the  Trinity: 
upon  the  same  ground,  afterwards,  it  was 
appointed  to  do  it  but  once  (signifying 
the  unity  of  substance  in  the  Trinity),  lest 
we  should  seem  to  agree  with  the  heretics 
that  did  it  thrice.  This  baptizing  is  to  be 
at  the  "font." — J3p.  Sparrow. 


Tt  should  here  be  noticed,  that  our 
Church  doth  not  direct  sprinklinjr  or  as 
persion,  but  affusion  or  "pouring  of  water" 
upon  the  children  to  be  baptized.  Jt  is 
true  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  is 
no  where  prescribed,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  ;  but,  however  the  quan 
tity  be  left  to  the  minister's  discretion,  yet 
it  must  be  understood  to  determine  itself 
thus  far:  first,  that  the  action  be  such  as 
is  properly  a  "washing,"  to  make  the  ad 
ministration  correspond  with  the  institu 
tion  ;  and  this  we  should  observe  as  minis 
ters  of  CHRIST  at  large:  secondly,  that  the 
action  be  such,  as  is  properly  a  "pouring 
of  water,"  which  is  the  rubrical  direction 
to  express  that  washing  at  all  times,  when 
"dipping"  is  not  practised;  and  this  we 
are  bound  to  observe  as  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  particular;  taking 
it  always  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  rea 
son  for  whatever  is  prescribed  in  a  rubric, 
and  such  an  one  as  is  not  to  be  contra 
dicted  by  our  private  practice,  or  rejected 
for  the  sake  of  any  modes  or  customs 
brought  in  we  know  not  how. 

And  we  should  the  rather  keep  to  this 
rule  of  allusion,  because  we  have  in  a 
manner  lost  that  more  primitive  way  of 
baptizing  by  immersion.  Custom  having 
"certified"  in  general,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  all,  who  bring 
their  children  to  the  font,  that  they  are 
"too  weak  to  endure  dipping."  Or,  if  we 
would  have  their  sentiments  certified  more 
explicitly,  there  being  a  rubric  to  that 
purpose,  we  are  sure,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes, 
to  find  a  certificate  of  the  children's  weak 
ness  in  their  dress ;  and  to  ask  for  farther 
satisfaction  would  be  a  mighty  needless 
inquiry.  I  mention  this  observation  of 
his,  as  the  best  apology  I  know  of  for  our 
present  practice  of  baptizing  by  affusion, 
without  any  formal  declaration  being 
made,  according  to  rubric,  of  the  danger 
of  "dipping."  It  is  not  said  we  shall  ask 
any  questions.  And,  when  we  are  sure 
beforehand  what  would  be  the  answer,  if 
the  question  were  asked,  we  seem  under 
no  obligation,  as  we  are  under  no  direc 
tion,  to  put  it  at  all.  —  Archdeacon  Sharp. 

AGAP/E.  Love  feasts,  or  feasts  of 
charity,  among  the  early  Christians,  were 
usually  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
LORD'S  supper,  but  not  as  a  necessary  part 
of  it.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  «}«-/;,  which  signifies  love  or 
charity.  In  the  earliest  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  that  the 
bishop  or  presbyter  presided  at  these 
feasts.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
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food  was  dressed  in  the  place  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  or  was 
previously  prepared  by  individual  members 
of  the  church  at  their  own  homes;  but 
perhaps  either  of  these  plans  was  adopted 
Indifferently,  according  to  circumstances. 
Before  eat'ing,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands,  and  a  public  prayer  was  offered 
up.  A  portion  of  scripture  was  then  read, 
and  the  president  proposed  some  questions 
upon  it,  which  were  answered  by  the  persons 
present.  After  this,  any  accounts  which 
had  been  received  respecting  the  affairs  of 
other  churches  were  recited  ;  for,  at  that 
time,  such  accounts  were  regularly  trans 
mitted  from  one  community  to  another,  by 
means  of  which  all  Christians  became  ac 
quainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  whole  body,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
sympathise  with,  and  in  many  cases  to 
assist,  each  other.  Letters  from  bishops 
and  other  eminent  members  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  Acts  of  the  ^Martyrs, 
were  also  recited  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
hymns  or  psalms  were  sung.  At  the  close 
oi'  the  feast,  money  was  also  collected  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans,  the 
poor,  prisoners,  and  persons  who  had 
suffered  shipwreck.  Before  the  meeting 
broke  up,  all  the  members  of  the  church 
embraced  each  other,  in  token  of  mutual 
brotherly  love,  and  the  whole  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  a  philanthropic  prayer. 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased, 
various  deviations  from  the  original  prac 
tice  of  celebration  occurred;  which  called 
for  the  censures  of  the  governors  of  the 
church.  In  consequence  of  these  irregu 
larities,  it  was  appointed  that  the  pre 
sident  should  deliver  to  each  guest  his 
portion  separately,  and  that  the  larger 
portions  should  be  distributed  among  the 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  officers  of 
the  church. 

While  the  Church  was  exposed  to  per 
secution,  these  feasts  were  not  only  con 
ducted  with  regularity  and  good  order, 
but  were  made  subservient  to  Christian 
edification,  and  to  the  promotion  of  bro 
therly  love,  and  of  that  kind  of  concord 
and  union  which  was  specially  demanded 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

At  first  these  leasts  were  held  in  private 
houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  where 
Christians  met  for  religious  worship. 
After  the  erection  of  churches,  these 
feasts  were  held  within  their  walls;  until, 
abuses  having  occurred  which  rendered  the 
observance  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity 
of  such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 


AGISTMENT. 

i  Council  of  Laodicea  enacted  "  that  agapze 

1  should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches;"  a 

j  prohibition   which   was    repeated   by   the 

'  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  391  ;  and 

was   afterwards    strictly    enjoined    during 

the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.     By  the 

efforts  of  Gregory  of  Neocasarea,   Chry- 

sostom,  and  others,  a  custom  was  generally 

established    of  holding    the    agapse    only 

under  trees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  churches ;  and  from 

that  time  the  clergy  and  other  principal 

members  of  the  Church  were  recommended 

to  withdraw  from  them  altogether. 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  usual  to  cele 
brate  agapae  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs, 
agupcc  natalities,  at  their  tombs;  a  practice 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  epistle 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  concerning  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

These  feasts  were  sometimes  celebrated 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  marriages,  agupa: 
connubiales,  and  funerals,  agapce  funcrales. 
The  celebration  of  the  agapae  was  fre 
quently  made  a  subject  of  calumny  and 
misrepresentation  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith,  even  during  the  earliest 
and  best  ages  of  the  Church.  In  reply  to 
these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of 
the  Christians  of  those  times  was  success 
fully  vindicated  by  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  others.  But  real 
disorders  having  afterwards  arisen,  and 
having  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths, 
it  became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice 
altogether  ;  and  this  task  was  eventually 
effected,  but  not  without  the  application 
of  various  means,  and  only  after  a  con 
siderable  lapse  of  time.  —  Riddle,  from 
August  i  and  Siegel. 

AGAPET^E.  In  St.  Cyprian's  time 
certain  ascetics  (who  wished,  perhaps,  to 
add  to  their  religious  celibacy  the  ad 
ditional  merit  of  a  conquest  over  a  special 
and  greater  temptation)  chose  persons  of 
the  other  sex,  devoted  like  themselves  to 
a  life  of  celibacy,  with  whom  they  lived 
under  the  sanction  of  a  kind  of  spiritual 
nuptials,  still  maintaining  their  chastity, 
as  they  professed,  though  living,  in  all 
things  else,  as  freely  together  as  married 
persons.  These  were  called  Agapcto!, 
"ZwiivaKTo:.  This  practice,  however  pure 
in  intention,  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  scandal 
in  the  Church  ;  and  those  who  had  adopted 
it  were  condemned  severely,  both  by  the 
individual  authority  of  St.  Cyprian,  and 
afterwards  by  the  decrees  of  councils.  — 
See  Dodwell's  Dissertutionas  Cypriuniccc. 

AGISTMENT.  The  feeding  of  cattle 
in  a  common  pasture  for  a  stipulated 
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price;  and  hence  tithe  of  agistment  is  the  | 
tithe  due  for  the  profit  inside  l>v  agisting. 

AGXOITES  or  AGXOHVE.  («  and 
yrw/n.)  A  sort  of  Christian  heretics  about 
the  year  370,  followers  of  Theophronius 
the  Cappadocian,  who  joined  himself  with 
Eunoinius  ;  they  called  in  question  the 
omniscience  of  GOD,  alleging  that  he  knew  \ 
not  things  past  in  any  other  way  than  by 
memory,  nor  things  to  come,  but  by  an 
uncertain  prescience. 

AGNOITES.     Another  sort  of  heretics  j 
about    the    year    535,    who    followed    the 
errors  of  Themistius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  ! 
who  believed  that  CHRIST  knew  not  when  j 
the  day  of  judgment  should  happen. 

AGXUS  DEI.  A  cake  of  wax,  used 
in  the  Romish  Church,  stamped  with  the  i 
figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the  banner  of  : 
the  cross.  The  name  literally  signifies 
The  Lainb  of  GOD.  These  cakes,  being 
consecrated  by  the  pope  with  great  solem 
nity,  and  distributed  among  the  people, 
ai  e  supposed  to  possess  great  virtues. 
They  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  stuff,  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  la-art,  and  carry  them 
very  devoutly  in  their  processions.  Irom 
selling  these  Agnus  DEIS  to  some,  and 
presenting  them  to  others,  the  llomish 
clergy  and  religious  odicers  derive  con 
siderable  pecuniary  advantage  The  prac 
tice  of  blessing  the  Agnus  l)i:i  took  its 
rise  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
It  was  common  in  those  times  to  mark 
converts  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  after 
baptism ;  and  in  ordei  to  distinguish  the 
converted  from  heathens,  they  were  com 
manded  to  wear  about  their  necks  pieces 
of  white  wax  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb.  This  was  done  in  imitation  of  the 
heathenish  practice  of  hanging  amulets 
around  the  neck,  as  preservatives  against 
accidents,  diseases,  or  any  sort  of  infection. 
Though  the  eflicacy  of  an  Agnus  l)i;i  has 
not  been  declared  by  Romish  councils.  Un 
belief  in  its  virtues  has  been  strongly  and 
universally  established  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  to  John 
Fala?ologus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an 
Agnus  folded  in  fine  paper,  on  which  were 
written  verses  explaining  all  its  properties. 
These  verses  declare  that  the  Aunus  is 
formed  of  balm  and  wax  mixed  with 
chrism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by 
mystical  words,  it  possesses  the  power  of 
removing  thunder,  and  dispersing  storms, 
of  giving  to  women  with  child  an  easy 
delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking 
awav  sin,  repelling  the  devil,  increasing 
riches,  and  of' securing  against  fire. 

AISLE.   (Ala.)    The  lateral  divisions  of 


a  church,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  as  nave,  choir 
or  transept,  are  called  its  aisles.  (See 
Church.)  Where  there  is  but  one  aisle  to 
a  transept,  it  is  always  at  the  east.  In 
foreign  churches  the  number  of  aisles  is 
frequently  two  on  either  side  of  the  nave 
and  choir.  In  England  this  was  never 
perhaps  the  original  plan.  All  except  one 
on  each  side,  are  clearly  additions  at  Chi- 
chester,  Manchester,  St.  Michael's,  Coven 
try  ;  Spalding,  and  several  other  churches. 
The  last  bay  to  the  west,  or  that  west 
ward  of  the  porch  in  the  south  aisle,  is 
generally  a  little  earlier  in  character  than 
the  rest.  It  frequently  happens,  too,  that 
the  north  aisle  is  of  an  earlier  type  than  the 
south,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
them  of  different  dates.  There  is  no  sutli- 
cient  reason  assigned  for  this. 

ALli.  An  ample  linen  tunic  with 
sleeves,  named  from  its  colour  (albux, 
white),  worn  next  over  the  cassock  and 
amice.  It  was  at  first  loose  and  flowing, 
afterwards  bound  with  a  zone,  mystically 
signifying  continence.  It  has  been  in 
other  points  considerably  altered  from  its 
primitive  form  in  the  continental  churches 
subject  to  Rome;  in  the  Greek  churches 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  the 
surplice  used  in  the  English  Church. 

ALB  ATI.  A  sort  of  Christian  hermits 
(so  called  from  the  white  linen  which  they 
wore).  Anno  1399,  in  the  time  of  pope 
Boniface  IX.,  they  came  down  from  tin- 
Alps  into  several  provinces  of  Italv,  hav 
ing  for  their  guide  a  priest  clothed  all  in 
white,  and  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  :  he  pre 
tended  so  much  zeal  and  religion,  that  he 
was  taken  for  a  saint,  and  his  followers 
multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  pope  growing 
jealous  of  their  leader's  aiming  at  his 
chair,  sent  soldiers,  who  apprehended  and 
put  him  to  death,  upon  which  his  followers 
dispersed.  They  professed  sorrow  and 
weeping  for  the  sins  and  calamities  of  the 
times,  they  ate  together  in  the  highways, 
and  slept  promiscuously  like  beasts. 

ALIUGEXSES.  Certain  religionists 
who  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
received  their  name  from  a  town  in  Aqui- 
taine,  called  Albigia  or  Alby,  where  their 
tenets  were  first  condemned  in  a  council 
held  in  the  year  117G.  The  Albigenses 
grew  so  formidable,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  determined  upon  a  league  or  crusade 
against  them.  Tope  Innocent  III.,  desi 
rous  to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  stirred 
up  the  great  men  of  France  to  make  war 
upon  them.  After  suffering  cruelly  from 
their  persecutors,  they  dwindled  bv  little 
and  little,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ; 
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when  such  of  them  as  were  left  fell  in 
with  the  Vaudois,  and  conformed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  disciples  of 
Geneva.  The  Albigenses  have  been  fre 
quently  confounded  with  the  Waldenses ; 
from  whom  however,  it  is  said,  that  they 
differed  in  many  respects,  both  as  being 
prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having 
their  origin  in  a  different  country,  and  as 
being  charged  with  divers  heresies,  par 
ticularly  Manicheism,  from  which  the  Wal- 
( lenses  were  exempt. 

ALIUS  (Dominica  in).  See  Low  Sunday. 

ALLELUIA,  or  HALLELU-JAII. 
This  is  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  Praise 
the  LORD,  or  Praise  to  the  LORD.  It  oc 
curs  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
many  of  the  Psalms,  and  was  always  sung 
by  the  Jews  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing. 
An  expression  very  similar  in  sound  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  many  nations,  who 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
it  from  the  Jews.  Hence  it  has  been  sup 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  words 
of  devotion.  St.  John  retains  the  word 
without  translation  (Rev.xix.  1.3,  4.  6.); 
and  among  the  early  Christians  it  was  so 
usual  to  sing  Hallelujah,  that  St.  Jerome 
savs  little  children  were  acquainted  with  it. 
"ALL  SAINTS'  DAY.  The  festival  of 
All  Saints  is  not  of  yery  high  antiquity. 
About  the  year  610,  the  bishop  of  Home 
ordered  that  the  heathen  Pantheon,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  should 
be  converted  into  a  Christian  church. 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  appropriately 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  All  Martyrs  ; 
hence  came  the  origin  of  All  Saints,  which 
was  then  celebrated  on  the  first  of  May. 
In  the  year  834  it  was  changed  to  Novem 
ber  the  first,  on  which  day  it  is  still  ob 
served.  Our  Church  having,  in  the 
course  of  her  year,  celebrated  the  memo 
ries  of  the  holy  Apostles,  and  the  other 
most  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
first  days  of  the  gospel,  deems  it  unneces 
sary  to  extend  her  calendar  by  any  other 
particular  festivals,  but  closes  her  course 
with  this  general  one.  It  should  be  the 
Christian's  delight,  on  this  day,  to  reflect, 
as  he  is  moved  by  the  appointed  scrip 
tures,  on  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  that  goodly 
fellowship  of  saints  who,  in  all  ages,  have 
honoured  GOD  in  their  lives,  and  glorified 
him  in  their  deaths ;  he  should  pray  for 
grace  to  follow  them  'in  all  virtuous  and 
godly  living;'  he  should  meditate  on  the 
glorious  rest  that  remains  for  the  people 
of  GOD,  on  which  they  have  entered ;  he 
should  gratefully  contemplate  that  commu- 
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nion  of  saints  which  unites  him  to  their 
holy  fellowship,  even  while  he  is  here 
militant,  if  he  be  a  faithful  disciple  of  the 
SAVIOUR  in  whom  they  trusted  ;  he  should 
earnestly  seek  that  grace  whereby,  after  a 
short  further  time  of  trial,  he  may  be 
united  with  them  in  the  everlasting  ser 
vices  of  the  Church  triumphant.  The 
Church  of  England  seems  to  have  been 
induced  to  sum  up  the  commemoration  of 
martyrs,  confessors,  doctors,  and  saints  in 
this  one  day's  service,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  the  great  number  of  such  days 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  having  led  to  gross 
abuses,  some  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

ALL  SOULS.     A  festival  or  holiday  of 
the  Romish  Church,  on  which  special  prayers 
are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed.     Its  observance  has  been  traced 
back  to  the  year  998 ;  about  which  time, 
we  are  told,  a  certain  monk,  whose  curi 
osity  had  led  him  to  visit  Mount  2Etna, 
which  he,  in  common  with  others  of  that 
age,  verily  believed  to  be  the  mouth  of 
hell,  returned  to  his  abbot  with  the  grave 
story  that  he  had  overheard  "  the  devils 
within  complain,  that  many  departed  souls 
were   taken   out   of   their   hands   by   the 
prayers   of    the    Cluniac    monks."      (See 
Clugni.')     The  compassionate  abbot  took 
the  hint,  and  set,  apart  the  second  day  of   j 
November,   to  be   annually   kept   by   his   I 
monks  as   a  day  of  prayer  for  All  Souls   •' 
departed.      This    local   appointment   was   '••', 
afterwards   changed  by  the   pope   into   a   i 
general  one,  obligatory  on  all  the  western   ' 
churches.     The   ceremonies    observed   on   >i 
this  day  were  in  good  keeping  with  the    ji 
purpose  of  its  institution.    In  behalf  of  the    i 
dead,  persons  arrayed  in  black  perambu-    ' 
lated  the  cities  and  towns,  each  provided 
with  a  loud  and  dismal  toned  bell,  which   •. 
they  rung  in  public  places  by  way  of  ex-   ft 
hortation  to  the  people  to  remember  the  || 
souls  in  purgatory,  and  give  them  the  aid   u 
of  their  prayers.     In  France  and  Italy,  at   • 
the  present  day,  the  annual./twr  des  Morts 
is  observed,  by  the  population    resuming    : 
their    mourning    habits,    and    visiting  the    I 
graves   of  their   friends   for   many   years 
after  their  decease.     At  the  period  of  the  , 
Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  ab 
rogated  altogether  the  observance  of  this 
day,   as   based   on   false  doctrine,  and  as    : 
originating  in  a  falsehood. 

ALMONRY.  A  room  where  alms  were 
distributed,  generally  near  to  the  church, 
or  a  part  of  it. 

ALMS.     In  the  primitive  Church,  the 
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people  who  were  of  sufficient  substance 
used  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  every  Sun 
day,  as  they  entered  the  church.  And 
the  poor,  who  were  approved  and  selected 
by  the  deacons  or  other  ministers,  were 
exhorted  to  stand  before  the  church  doors 
to  ask  for  alms,  as  the  lame  man,  who  was 
healed  by  Peter  and  John,  at  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  temple.  The  order  in  our 
Church  is,  that  these  alms  should  be  col 
lected  at  that  part  of  the  communion 
service  which  is  called  the  offertory, 
while  the  sentences  are  reading,  which 
follow  the  place  appointed  for  the  sermon. 
The  intention  of  the  compilers  of  our 
service  was,  that  these  alms  should  be 
collected  every  Sunday,  as  is  plain  from 
the  directions  in  the  rubric ;  and  this, 
whether  there  was  a  communion  or  not. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  decay 
of  charity  has  caused  this  good  custom  to 
fall  into  too  general  disuse ;  and  it  is  one 
which  all  sincere  churchmen  should  en 
deavour  to  restore. 

ALMS-CHEST.  Besides  the  alms  col 
lected  at  the  offertory,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  devout  persons  would  make  contri 
butions  to  the  poor  on  entering  the  church, 
or  departing  from  it,  at  evening  service  ; 
and  to  receive  these  alms,  it  is  appointed 
by  the  84th  canon,  that  a  chest  be  provided 
and  placed  in  the  church. 

ALOGIANS  Heretics  in  the  second 
century,  who  denied  the  Divine  Logos,  or 
Word,  and  attributed  the  writings  of 
St.  John  to  Cerinthus. 

ALTAR.  Altar  was  the  name  by  which 
the  holy  board  was  constantly  distinguished 
for  the  first  three  hundred  years  after 
CHRIST  ;  during  all  which  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  above  once  called  "table," 
and  that  was  in  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  to  Xystus  of  Rome.  And  when, 
in  the  fourth  century,  Athanasius  called  it 
a  "  table,"  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
explain  the  word,  and  to  let  the  reader 
know  that  by  "table"  he  meant  "altar," 
that  being  then  the  constant  and  familiar 
name.  Afterwards,  indeed,  both  names 
came  to  be  promiscuously  used  ;  the  one 
having  respect  to  the  "  oblation"  of  the 
eucharist,  the  other  to  the  "  participation  :" 
but  it  was  always  placed  altar-wise  in  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  Church,  and  fenced 
in  with  rails  to  secure  it  from  irreverence 
and  disrespect. —  Wheatly. 

lu  King  Edward's  first  service-book  the 
word  "altar"  was  permitted  to  stand,  as 
being  the  name  that  Christians  for  many 
hurdred  years  had  been  acquainted  withal. 
Therefore,  when  there  was  such  pulling 


down  of  altars  and  setting  up  of  tables 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  she  was  fain  to 
makean  injunction  to  restrain  such  ungodly 
fury,  and  appointed  decent  and  comely 
tables  covered  to  be  set  up  again  in  the 
same  place  where  the  altars  stood,  there 
by  giving  an  interpretation  of  this  clause 
in  our  communion-book.  For  the  word 
"table  "here  stands  not.  exclusively,  as  if 
it  might  not  be  called  an  "  altar,"  but  to 
show  the  indifferency  and  liberty  of  the 
name  ;  as  of  old  it  was  called  "  mensa  DO 
MINI,"  the  table  of  the  LORD  ;  the  one 
having  reference  to  the  participation,  the 
other  to  the  oblation,  of  the  eucharist.  — 
J3p.  Overall. 

It  is  called  an  "altar,"'  1.  Because,  the 
holy  eucharist  being  considered  as  a  sacri 
fice,  we  offer  up  the  commemoration  of 
that  sacrifice  which  was  offered  upon  the 
cross.  2.  We  offer  with  the  action  prayers 
to  GOD  for  all  good  things,  and  we  need 
not  fear  to  call  the  whole  action  by  the 
name  of  a  sacrifice,  seeing  part  of  it  is  an 
oblation  to  GOD  of  hearty  prayers,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  that  to  be  said  of  the 
whole,  which  is  exactly  true  but  of  one 
part;  and  as  the  word  "  sacrifice"  may  be 
used  without  danger,  so  also  the  ancient 
Church  did  understand  it. 

And  it  is  called  a  "  table,"  the  eucharist 
being  considered  as  a  sacrament ;  which  is 
nothing  else  but  a  distribution  and  appli 
cation  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  receivers,  and 
the  proper  use  of  a  table  is  to  set  food  upon, 
and  to  entertain  guests,  both  which  are 
applicable  to  this.  —  Chdterbuck. 

But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
an  unhappy  dispute  arose,  viz.  whether 
those  tables  of  the  altar  fashion,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  popish  times,  and  on 
which  masses  had  been  celebrated,  should 
still  be  continued  ?  This  point  was  first 
started  by  Bishop  Hooper,  who  in  a  sermon 
before  the  king,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  declared,  "  that  it  would  do  well,  if 
it  might  please  the  magistrate  to  have 
altars  turned  into  tables;  to  take  away 
the  false  persuasion  of  the  people,  which 
they  have  of  sacrifice,  to  be  done  upou 
altars ;  because  as  long,"  says  he,  "  as 
altars  remain,  both  the  ignorant  people 
and  priests  will  dream  of  sacrifice."  This 
occasioned  not  only  a  couple  of  letters 
from  the  king  and  council,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  all  the  bishops,  and  the  other 
to  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  in  both 
which  they  were  required  to  pull  down 
the  altars  ;  but  also  that,  when  the  liturgy 
was  reviewed  in  1551,  the  above  said 
rubric  was  altered,  and  in  the  room  of  it 
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the  priest  was  directed  to  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  table.     But  this  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy.     Another 
dispute   arising,   viz.    whether   the   table 
placed  in  the  room  of  the  altar,  ought  to 
stand  alturwise ;  i.  e.  in  the  same  place  and 
situation  as  the  altar  formerly  stood  ?   I  his 
was  the   occasion  that  in  some  churches 
the  tables  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
chancels,  in  others  at  the  east  part  thereoi 
next   to   the    wall.      Bishop    Ridley    en 
deavoured  to  compromise  this  matter,  and 
therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  suffered 
the  table  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  old 
altar;    but   beating    down   the    wainscot 
partition  behind,  laid  all  the  choir  open  to 
the  east,  leaving  the  table  then  to  stand  in 
the   middle   of  the   chancel.     Under  this 
diversity  of  usage,  things  went  on  till  the 
death  of  King  Edward  ;  when  Queen  Mary 
coming  to  the  throne,  altars  were  again 
restored  wherever  they  had  been  demo 
lished  :  but  her  reign  proving  short,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  succeeding  her,  the  people 
(just  got  free  again  from  the  tyranny  of 
Popery),  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  fell  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  the  pulling  down  of 
altars ;  though,  indeed,  this  happened  for 
the  generality  only  in   private  churches, 
they  not  being  meddled  with  in  any  of  the 
queen's   palaces,    and    in    but    very   few 
of  the   cathedrals.     And  as   soon  as   the 
queen  was  sensible  of  what  had  happened 
in  other  places,  she  put  out  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  people,  declaring 
it   to   be    no    matter    of   great   moment, 
whether  there  were  altars  or  tables,  so  that 
the  sacrament  was   duly   and   reverently 
administered ;    but   ordering,    that   where 
altars  were  taken  down,  holy  tables  should 
be   decently  made,  and  set  in  the  place 
where  .the  altars  stood,  and  so  to  stand, 
saving  when  the  communion  of  the  sacra 
ment  was  to  be  distributed ;  at  which  time 
the  same  was  to  be  so  placed  in  good  sort 
within  the  chancel,  as  thereby  the  minister 
might  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra 
tion,   and   the   communicants    also   more 
conveniently  and   in  more  number  com 
municate   with   the   said   minister.     And 
after  the  communion  done,  from  time  to 
time  the  same  holy  table  was  to  be  placed 
where   it   stood  before.     Pursuant   here 
unto,  this  part  of  the  present  rubric  was 
added  to  the  liturgy,  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  viz.  "  that  the  table,  at  the  com 
munion  time,  having  a   fair  white   linen 
cloth  upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  ol 
the  church,  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morn 
ing  and  evening  prayer  are  appointed  to  be 


said:"  which  was  in  those  times  generally 
in  the  choir.    But  then  it  is  plain  from  the 
aforesaid  injunction,  as  well  as  from  the  ! 
Jghty-second  canon  of  the  Church  (which  i 
is°almost  verbatim  the  same),  that  there  is  • 
no  obligation  arising  from  this  rubric  to 
move  the  table  at  the  time  of  the  com-  ! 
munion,   unless  the  people  cannot  other 
wise  conveniently  hear  and  communicate.  ; 
The   injunction   declares,    that   the   holy 
tables  are  to  be  set  in  the   same  place  ; 
where  the  altars  stood,  which  every  one  ; 
knows  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
And  when  both  the  injunction  and  canon 
speak  of  its  being  moved  at  the  time  of 
the  communion,  it  supposes  that  the  mi- 
lister  could  not  otherwise  be  heard :  the 
interposition     of    a   belfry   between    the 
chancel  and  body  of  the  church,  hindering 
the  minister  in  some  churches  from  being 
heard  by  the  people,  if  he  continued  in 
the   church.      And   with   the    same   view 
seems   this   rubric   to  have   been   added, 
and   which   therefore    lays   us   under   no  ; 
obligation  to  move  the  table,  unless  neces 
sity  requires.     But  whenever  the  churches 
are  built  so  as  the  minister  can  be  heard, 
and    conveniently    administer   the   sacra 
ment  at  the  place  where  the  table  usually 
stands,  he  is  rather  obliged  to  administer 
in  the  chancel    (that  being   the   sanctum 
sanctorum,   or   most    holy    place,  of    the 
church),    as     appears    from    the    rubric 
before   the   commandments,  as  also  from 
that  before  the  absolution,  by  both  which  • 
rubrics    the    priest   is    directed    to   turn  i 
himself  to   the  people.     From  whence  I  i 
argue,  that  if  the  table  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  the  people  consequently  I 
round   about   the   minister,    the   minister 
cannot   turn   himself  to   the   people   any 
more  at  one  time  than  another.     Whereas, 
if  the  table  be  close  to  the  east  wall,  the 
minister  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  looks 
southward,   and  consequently,  by  looking 
westward,  turns  himself  to  the  people. — 
Wheatly. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
altar  in  the  primitive  Church  was  always 
of  wood,  yet  for  many  ages,  and  through 
out  the  whole  of  the  time  to  which  we  look 
for  architectural  examples,  altars  were  of 
stone. 

The  place  of  the  high  altar  is  uniformly, 
in  England  at  least,  at  the  east  of  the 
church ;  but  in  large  churches,  room  is  left 
for  processions  to  pass  behind  it,  and  in 
cathedral  churches  of  Norman  foundation 
for  the  bishop's  throne.  Where  the  end 
of  the  church  was  apsidal,  the  high  altar 
was  placed  in  the  chord  of  the  apse. 
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Chantry  altars  not  being  connected  with  a 
service  in  which  processions  were  used, 
were  placed  against  the  wall,  and  scarcely 
an  aisle  or  a  transept  was  without  one  or 
more.  In  form  the  high  altar  was  generally 
large  and  plain,  relying  for  decoration 
wholly  on  the  rich  furniture  with  which  it 
was  loaded  ;  very  rarely  its  front  was 
panelled  or  otherwise  ornamented.  Chan 
try  altars  were,  perhaps,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred,  mere  slabs  built  into 
the  wall.  At  Jervaulx,  however,  at  the 
end  of  each  aisle,  is  a  large  plain  altar 
built  up  of  separate  stones,  much  in  the 
form  of  a  high  tomb.  In  situ  but  few 
high  altars  remain,  but  chantry  altars  in 
situ  are  frequent  enough.  They  are  not, 
however,  often  found  in  the  aisles  and 
transepts  of  our  churches,  but  in  places 
where  they  would  more  readily  escape  ob 
servation,  as,  for  instance,  under  the  east 
window  (or  forming  its  sill)  of  a  vestry,  or 
of  a  parvise,  or  in  a  gateway  to  a  monas 
tery,  or  in  private  chapels  and  chapels  of 
castles.  Altar  stones  not  in  situ,  but  used 
in  pavements  and  all  places,  are  almost 
innumerable,  sometimes  two  or  three  or 
more  occurring  in  a  single  small  church. 
They  may  be  recognised  by  five  little 
crosses,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each 
corner. 

ALTAR  CLOTH.  By  the  82nd  canon 
it  is  appointed  that  the  table  provided  for 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion 
shall  be  covered,  in  time  of  divine  service, 
with  a  carpet  of  silk,  or  other  decent  stuff 
thought  meet  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place, 
if  any  question  be  made  of  it  ;  and  with  a 
fair  linen  cloth  at  the  time  of  the  mini 
stration.  The  following  is  the  canon  in 
question: — AVhereas  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  in  all  churches  within  the  realm 
of  England,  convenient  and  decent  tables 
are  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  holy  communion,  we  appoint, 
that  the  same  tables  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  kept  and  repaired  in  sufficient 
and  seemly  manner,  and  covered,  in  time 
of  divine  service,  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or 
other  decent  stuff,  thought  meet  by  the 
ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question  be 
made  of  it,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth 
at  the  time  of  the  ministration,  as  be- 
cometh  that  table,  and  so  stand,  saving 
when  the  said  holy  communion  is  to  be 
administered ;  at  which  time  the  same 
shall  be  placed  in  so  good  sort  within  the 
church  or  chancel,  as  thereby  the  minister 
may  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  prayer  and  ministra 
tion,  and  the  communicants  also  more  con 


veniently,  and  in  more  number,  may  com 
municate  with  the  said  minister  j  and  that 
the  ten  commandments  be  set  up  on  the 
east  end  of  every  church  and  chapel,  where 
the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the 
same,  and  other  chosen  sentences  written 
upon  the  walls  of  the  said  churches  and 
chapels,  in  places  convenient:  and  likewise 
that  a  convenient  seat  be  made  for  the 
minister  to  read  service  in.  All  these  to 
be  done  at  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

ALTAR  PIECE.  A  picture  placed  over 
the  altar.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  English 
churches  to  place  paintings  over  the  altar, 
although  it  is  a  practice  of  modern  intro 
duction,  and  although  there  would  be   a 
prejudice  against  placing  paintings  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  English  Reformers 
were  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  intro 
duction  of  paintings  into    the   sanctuary. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  against  pictures  as  well  as  images 
in  churches ;  and  Dean  Nowell  fell  under 
her  majesty's  displeasure  for  procuring  for 
her  use  a  prayer  book  with  pictures.     The 
Puritans,  who  formed  the  religious  world 
of  King  Charles's  time,  both  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  it,  destroyed  pictures  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  as  relics  of  popery. 
TVe    may    add    that    the    feeling    against 
pictures  prevailed  not  only  in  modern  times, 
but  in  the  first  ages  of  the  primitive  Church. 
In  the  various  catalogues  of  church  furni 
ture  that   we  possess,  we  never   read    of 
pictures.     There  is  a  particular  breviat  of 
the  things  found  by  the  persecutors  in  the 
church  of  Paid,  bishop  of  Cirta,  in  Xumidia, 
where    we    find    mention    made    of    cups, 
flagons,  two  candlesticks,  and  vestments  ; 
but  of  images  and  pictures  there  is  not  a 
syllable.       In    Spain,    at    the    Council    of 
Eliberis,   A.D.  305,    there   was    a   positive 
decree  against  them.     And,  at  the  end  of 
this  century,  Epiphanius,  passing  through 
Anablatha,  a  village  of  Palestine,  found  a 
veil  there,  hanging  before  the  doors  of  the 
church,  whereon  was  painted  the  image  of 
CHRIST,  or  some  saint,  which  he  immedi 
ately  tore  in  pieces  and  gave  it  as  a  wind 
ing-sheet  for  the  poor,   himself  replacing 
the   hanging  by  one   from    Cyprus.     The 
first  mention  of  pictures  we  find  at  the  close 
of  the    fourth    century ;    Avhcn    Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Kola,  to  keep  the  country  people 
employed,  when  they  came  together  to  ob 
serve  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  of  St.  Felix,  ordered  the  church  to 
be  painted  with  the  images  of  saints,  and 
stories    from    scripture    history,     such    as 
those  of  Esther  and  Job,  and  Tobit  and 
Judith.    (Paulinus  Natal,  9.  Felicis,  p.  6 1 5.) 
c  2 
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The  reader  will  find  a  learned  historical  in- 
vesti<ration  of  this  subject  in  note  B  to  the 
translation  of  Tertulfian's  apology  in  the 
Library   of  the   Fathers,   which    is    thus 
summed  up  :  1.  In  the  first  three  centuries 
it  is  positively  stated  that  Christians  had 
no   images.      2.   Private   individuals   had 
pictures,  but  it  was  discouraged.   (Aug.) 
3.  The  cross,  not  the  crucifix,_  was  used; 
the  first  mention  of  the  cross  in  a  church 
is  in  the  time  of  Constantine.     4.  The  first 
mention  of  pictures  in  churches,  except  to 
forbid  them,  is  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  these  historical  pictures  from 
the  old  Testament,  or  of  martyrdoms,  not 
of   individuals.      5.   No   account   of    any 
picture  of  our  LORD  being  publicly  used, 
occurs  in  the  six  first  centuries ;   the  first 
is   A.D.  600.      6.  Outward    reverence    to 
pictures  is  condemned.     We  find  frequent 
allusion   to    pictures    in   the   writings    of 
St.  Augustine.     We  thus  see  that  the  use 
of  pictures  in  churches  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  fourth  century  ;   and  we  may  presume 
that  the   practice   of  the   age,  when   the 
Church  was  beginning  to  breathe  after  its 
severe  persecutions,  when  the  great  creed 
of  the  Church  Universal  was  drawn  up,  and 
when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  fixed,  is 
sufficient  to  sanction  the  use  of  pictures  in 
our  sanctuaries.     That  in  the  middle  ages, 
pictures,  as  well  as  images,  were  sometimes 
worshipped,  as  they  are  by  many  Papists 
in  the  present  day,  is  not  to  be  denied.    It 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  Reformers, 
seeing  the  abuse  of  the  thing,  should  be 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  retention 
of  pictures  in  our  churches.     But  much  of 
Romish  error  consists  in  the  abuse  of  what 
was  originally  good  or  true.     We  may,  in 
the  present  age,  return  to  the  use  of  what 
was    originally  good ;    but   being   warned 
that  what  has   led  to    popish  corruptions 
may  lead  to  them  again,  we  must  be  very 
careful  to  watch  against  the  recurrence  of 
those  evil  practices  to  which  these  customs 
have  been  abused  or  perverted. 

ALTAR  RAILS,  as  such,  and  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  chancel  screen,  were 
not  known  before  the  Reformation.  We 
probably  owe  them  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
who,  when  the  chancel  and  altar  screen 
had  been  broken  down,  and  a  table  set  up 
in  the  nave  by  ultra-protestants,  in  the 
church,  ordered  an  altar  table  to  be  placed 
in  the  chancel,  and  protected  from  rude 
approach  by  rails.  As  the  use  of  altar  rails 
arose  out  of,  and  visibly  signified  respect 
for,  the  great  mysteries  celebrated  at  the 
altar,  they  were,  of  course,  a  mark  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Puritans  ;  and  accordingly, 
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in  the  journal  of  William  Dowsing,  parlia 
mentary  visitor  of  churches  in  the  great 
rebellion,  we   find  that   they  were   every 
where   destroyed.     They   have   generally,  i 
however,  been  restored  ;  and  there  are  now  i 
few  churches  in  England  where  they  are  || 
not  found. 

ALTAR  SCREEN.     A  screen  behind 
the  altar,  bounding  the  presbytery  east-  jj 
ward,   and  in  our   larger  churches  sepa-  , 
rating  it  from  the  parts  left  free  for  pro 
cessions  between  the  presbytery  and  the 
Lady  chapel,   when   the   latter  is  at  the  - 
east  "end.     (See  Cathedral.) 

AMBO.     A  kind  of  raised  platform  _or  ; 
reading  desk,  from  which,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  the  gospel  and  epistle  were  read  j 
to   the  people,   and    sometimes    used    in 
preaching.     Its  position  appears   to  have 
varied  at  different  times  ;  it  was  most  fre 
quently  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
into   the   chancel.     The  singers  also  had 
their  separate  ambo. 

AMBROSIAN    OFFICE.      A    parti- 
|  cular  office  used  in  the  church  of  Milan. 
|  It  derives  its  name  from  St.  Ambrose,  who 
was  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century. 
Originally  each  church  had  its  particular 
office ;  and  even  when  the  Pope  of  Rome 
j  took  upon  him  to  impose  the  Roman  office 
on  all  the  Western  churches,  that  of  Milan 
sheltered  itself  under  the  name  and  autho 
rity  of  St.  Ambrose,  from  which  time  the 
Ambrosian   Ritual  has  obtained  in   con 
tradistinction    to   the     Roman    Ritual.  — 
Broitghton. 

AMEDIEU,  or  Friends  of  GOD.  A 
kind  of  a  religious  congregation  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  wore  grey  clothes 
and  wooden  shoes,  had  no  breeches,  girding 
themselves  with  a  cord ;  they  began  in 
1400,  and  grew  numerous;  but  Pius  V. 
united  their  society  partly  with  that  of  the 
Cistercians,  and  partly  with  the  Soccolanti. 
AMEN.  This,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Church,  is  denominated  orationis  signacu- 
lum,  or  devotee  concionis  responsionem,  the 
token  for  prayer — the  response  of  the  wor 
shippers.  It  intimates  that  the  prayer  of 
the  speaker  is  heard,  and  approved  by  him 
who  gives  this  response.  It  is  also  used 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  doxology.  (Rom.  ix. 
5.)  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  of  the  fathers 
who  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  response.  In 
speaking  of  the  sacrament  he  says,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  benediction  and  prayer, 
all  the  assembly  respond,  "Amen,"  which, 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  the  same  as,  "  So 
let  it  be."  According  to  Tertullian,  none 
but  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  join  in 
the  response. 
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In  the  celebration  of  the  LORD'S  supper 
especially,  each  communicant  was  required 
to  give  this  response  in  a  tone  of  earnest 
devotion.  Upon  the  reception,  both  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  each  uttered  a 
loud  "Amen;"  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
consecration  by  the  priest,  all  joined  in 
shouting  a  loud  "Amen."  But  the  prac 
tice  was  discontinued  after  the  sixth 
century. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism  also, 
the  witnesses  and  sponsors  uttered  this 
response  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
Greek  Church  it  was  customary  to  repeat 
this  response  as  follows  :  "  This  servant  of 
the  LORD  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
FATHER,  Amen  ;  and  of  the  Sox.  Amen  ; 
and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  Amen  ;  both  now 
and  forever,  world  without  end;"  to  which 
the  people  responded,  "Amen."  This 
usage  is  still  observed  by  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia.  The  repetitions  were  given 
thrice,  with  reference  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity. —  Coleinaris  Christian  An 
tiquities. 

It  signifies  truly  or  verily.  Its  import 
varies  slightly  with  the  connection  or 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  frequently  synony 
mous  with  "verily,"  and  is  retained  in 
some  versions  without  being  translated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  prayer,  as  the  Cate 
chism  teaches,  it  signifies  So  be  it;  after 
the  repetition  of  the  Creed  it  means  So 
it  is. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  word 
"Amen"  is  at  the  end  of  some  prayers, 
the  Creed,  &c.  printed  in  the  same  Roman 
letter,  but  of  others,  and  indeed  generally, 
in  Italics  —  "Amen"  This  seems  not  to 
be  done  without  meaning,  though  un 
fortunately  the  distinction  is  not  correctly 
observed  in  all  the  modern  prayer-books. 
The  intention,  according  to  Wheatly,  is 
this — At  the  end  of  all  the  collects  and 
prayers,  which  the  priest  is  to  repeat  or 
say  alone,  it  is  printed  in  Italic,  a  different 
character  from  the  prayers  themselves,  to 
denote,  I  suppose,  that  the  minister  is  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  and  to  leave 
the  "Amen"  for  the  people  to  respond. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  LORD'S  Prayer,  Con- 
iessions,  Creeds,  &c.  and  wheresoever  the 
people  are  to  join  aloud  with  the  minister, 
as  if  taught  and  instructed  by  him  what  to 
say,  there  it  is  printed  in  Roman,  i.  e.  in 
the  same  character  with  the  Confessions, 
and  Creeds  themselves,  as  a  hint  to  the 
minister  that  he  is  still  to  go  on,  and  by 
pronouncing  the  "Amen"  himself,  to  di 
rect  the  people  to  do  the  same,  and  so  to 
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set  their  seal  at  last  to  what  they  had  been 
before  pronouncing. 

AMERICA.  (See  Church  in  America.} 
AMICE.  An  oblong  square  of  fine 
linen  used  as  a  vestment  in  the  ancient 
Church  by  the  priest.  At  first  introduced 
to  cover  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  after 
wards  received  the  addition  of  a  hood  to 
cover  the  head  until  the  priest  came  be 
fore  the  altar,  when  the  hood  was  thrown 
back.  We  have  the  remains  of  this  pro 
bably  both  in  the  hood  and  in  the  band. 
(See  Hood.) 

The  word  Amice  is  sometimes  used  with 
greater  latitude.  Thus  Milton  (Par. 
lleg.  iv.), 

morning  fair 

Came  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  amice  grey. 

AMPHIBALUM.     (See  ChasiMe.) 

ANABAPTISTS.  Certain  heretics 
whose  title  is  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words  (dm  and  ^cnr-iapa),  one  of  which 
signifies  "  anew,"  and  the  other  "  a  baptism ;" 
and  whose  distinctive  tenet  it  is,  that  those 
who  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy 
ought  to  be  baptized  anew. 

The  first  Anabaptists  professed  only 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Lutheranism 
to  their  legitimate  extent.  Besides  their 
peculiar  notion  about  baptism,  they  main 
tained  that  among  Christians,  who  had  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  to  direct,  and  the 
SPIRIT  of  GOD  to  guide  them,  the  office  of 
magistrates  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty;  that  the  distinctions  occasioned 
by  birth,  rank,  or  wealth,  were  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers 
all  men  as  equal,  and  should  therefore  be 
entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christians, 
placing  their  possessions  in  one  common 
stock,  should  live  together  in  that  state  of 
equality,  which  becomes  members  of  the 
same  family ;  and  that  as  neither  the  laws 
of  nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  imposed  any  restraint  on 
men,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives 
they  might  marry,  they  should  use  that 
liberty  which  GOD  himself  had  granted 
to  the  patriarchs.  They  caused  consider 
able  disturbance  in  Germany,  but  were  at 
length  subdued.  By  the  present  Anabap 
tists  in  England,  the  tenets  subversive  of 
civil  government  are  no  longer  professed. 
To  this  sect  allusion  is  made  in  our  38th 
article. 

John  of  Leyden,  Muncer,  Knipperdoling, 

and  other  German  enthusiasts  about   the 

time  of  the  Reformation,  were  called  by  this 

name,  and  held  that  CHRIST  was  not  the 
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son  of  Mary,  nor  true  GOD  ;  that  we  were 
righteous  by  our  own  merits  and  sufferings, 
that  there  was  no  original  sin,  and  that 
infants  were  not  to  be  baptized.  They 
rejected,  also,  communion  with  other 
churches,  magistracy,  and  oaths ;  main 
tained  a  communion  of  goods,  polygamy, 
and  that  a  man  might  put  away  his  wife  if 
not  of  the  same  religion  with  himself;  that 
the  godly  should  enjoy  monarchy  here 
on  earth ;  that  man  had  a  free  will  in 
spiritual  things  ;  and  that  any  man  might 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  Anabaptists  of  Moravia  called  them 
selves  apostolical,  going  barefoot,  washing 
one  another's  feet,  and  having  community 
of  goods;  they  had  a  common  steward  who 
distributed  equally  things  necessary  ;  they 
admitted  none  but  such  as  would  get  their 
livelihood  by  working  at  some  trade  ;  they 
had  a  common  father  for  their  spirituals, 
who  instructed  them  in  their  religion,  and 
prayed  with  them  every  morning  before 
they  went  abroad ;  they  had  a  general 
governor  of  the  church,  whom  none  knew 
but  themselves,  they  being  obliged  to  keep 
it  secret.  They  would  be  silent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  meat,  covering  their 
faces  with  their  hands,  and  meditating, 
doing  the  like  after  meat,  their  governor 
observing  them  in  the  mean  time,  to  re 
prove  what  was  amiss  ;  they  were  generally 
clad  in  black,  discoursing  much  of  the 
last  judgment,  pains  of  hell,  and  cruelty 
of  devils,  teaching  that  the  way  to  escape 
these  was  to  be  rebaptized,  and  to  embrace 
their  religion. 

The  practice  of  rebaptizing  is  not  new, 
since  we  find  it  charged  upon  Marcion, 
who  maintained  a  third  baptism  for  ex 
piation  of  sins,  and  that  the  same  might 
be  administered  by  women.  The  Cata- 
phryirians,  Novatians,  and  Donatists  re- 
baptized  those  of  their  communion,  and 
A.  D.  256  those  of  Silicia,  Cappadocia, 
(ialatia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
declared  in  an  assembly,  that  the  baptism 
of  heretics  was  void.  Firmilian,  bishop 
of  Cfesarea,  and  St.  Denis,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  were  patrons  of  this  opinion, 
and  wrote  about  it  to  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Koine,  who  declined  communion  with  the 
Eastern  churches  upon  that  account.  St. 
Cyprian,  in  256,  called  a  council  at  Car 
thage,  where  they  agreed  that  baptism  ad 
ministered  without  the  Church  was  in 
valid,  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  opposed. 
Tertullian  held  that  baptism  conferred  by 
heretics  was  null;  and  Agrippinus,  who 
lived  forty  years,  if  not  more,  before  St. 
Cyprian,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  To 
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meet  the  difficulty,  a  method  was_  devised 
by  the  Council  of  Aries,  can.  8.,  viz.  to  re- 
baptize  those  newly  converted,  if  so  be  it 
was  found  that  they  had  not  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY 
GHOST  ;  and  so  the  first  Council  of  Nice, 
can.  19.,  ordered  that  the  Paulinists,  or 
followers  of  Paul  Samosatenus,  and  the 
Cataphrygians  should  be  rebaptized.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  7.,  and  the  second 
of  Aries,  can.  16.,  decreed  the  same  as  to 
some  heretics. 

ANABATA.  A  cope,  or  sacerdotal 
vestment,  to  cover  the  back  and  shoulders 
of  a  priest.  This  is  no  longer  used  in 
the  English  Church. 

ANALOGY  OF  FAITH,  is  the  pro 
portion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
bear  to  each  other,  or  the  close  connection 
between  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
(Rom.  xii.  6.) 

ANATHEMA,  imports  whatever  is  set 
apart,  separated,  or  divided  ,•  but  is  most 
usually  meant  to  express  the  cutting  off 
of  a  person  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  It  was  practised  in  the  primitive 
Church  against  notorious  offenders.  Se 
veral  councils,  also,  have  pronounced  ana 
themas  against  such  as  they  thought  cor 
rupted  the  purity  of  the  faith.  The 
Church  of  England  in  her  canons  anathe 
matises  all  who  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Church. 

—  Can.  3.     All  impugners  of  the  public 
worship  of  GOD,  established  in  the  Church 
of  England.  —  Can.  4.     All  impugners  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the    Church. 

—  Can.  6.     All  impugners  of  episcopacy. 

—  Can.  7.   All  authors  of  schism. — Can.  9. 
All  maintainers  of  schismatics. — Can.  10. 
All  these  persons  lie  under  the  anathema 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

ANCHORET.  A  name  given  to  a 
hermit  from  his  dwelling  alone,  apart  from 
society  ('Avaxwpijrjjc).  The  anchoret  is 
distinguished  from  the  coenobite,  or  the 
monk  who  dwells  in  a  fraternity,  or 
Koii'oirtta.  (See  Monks.) 

ANDREW'S  (Saint)  DAY.  This  fes 
tival  is  celebrated  by  the  Church  of 
England,  Nov.  30.,  in  commemoration 
of  St.  Andrew,  who  was,  first  of  all,  a 
disciple  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  being 
assured  by  his  master  that  he  was  not  the 
MESSIAS,  and  hearing  him  say,  upon  the 
sight  of  our  SAVIOUR,  "  Behold  the  LAMB 
of  GOD  !  "  he  left  the  Baptist,  and  being 
convinced  himself  of  our  SAVIOUR'S  divine 
mission,  by  conversing  with  him  some 
time  at  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  went  to 
his  brother  Simon,  afterwards  surnamed 
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Peter  by  our  SAVIOUR,  and  acquainted 
him  with  his  having  found  out  the  MESSIAS; 
but  he  did  not  become  our  LOR  it's  constant 

'•  attendant  until  a  special  call  or  invitation. 
After  the  ascension  of  CHRIST,  when  the 
Apostles  distributed  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  St.  Andrew  preached 
the  gospel  first  in  Scythia,  and  afterwards 
in  Epirus.  After  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  Cappadoeia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Byzantium.  lie  finally 
Buffered  death  by  crucifixion,  at  ^Egea,  by 
order  of  the  proconsul  of  the  place.  The 

i  instrument  of  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  being  a 
cross  decussate,  two  pieces  of  timber  cross- 

'•    ing  each  other  in  the  middle  :  and  hence 

;  usually  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross. 

ANGEL.  (See  Idolatry,  Mariolatry, 
Invocation  of  Saints.)  By  an  angel  is 
meant  a  messenger  who  performs  the  will 
of  a  superior.  Thus,  in  the  letters  ad 
dressed  by  St.  John  to  the  seven  churches 
in  Asia  .Minor,  the  bishops  of  those 
churches  are  addressed  as  angels;  mi 
nisters  not  appointed  by  the  people  but 
sent  by  GOD.  But  the  word  is  generally 
applied  to  those  spiritual  beings  who  sur 
round  the  throne  of  glory,  and  who  are 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  that  be 
heirs  of  salvation.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  there  is  a  subordination  of  angels  in 
heaven,  in  the  several  ranks  of  seraphim, 
cherubim,  thrones,  dominions,  principal 
ities,  &c.  The  worship  of  angels  is  one 
of  the  sins  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  a 
defence  of  the  sinful  practice  is  one  of  the 
heresies  of  her  theologians.  It  was  first 
invented  by  a  sect  in  the  fourth  century, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  this 
unlawful  worship,  held  private  meetings 
separate  from  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  it  was  not  permitted.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  the  decrees  of  which 
were  received  and  approved  by  the  whole 
Church,  condemned  the  sect  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Christians  ought  not  to  forsake 
the  church  of  God,  and  depart  and  call 
on  angels,  and  make  meetings,  which  are 
forbidden.  If  any  one,  therefore,  be  found, 
giving  himself  to  this  hidden  idolatry,  let 
him  be  anathema,  because  he  hath  left  the 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Son  of  GOD,  and 
hath  betaken  himself  to  idolatry."  The 
same  principle  applies  to  prayers  made  to 
any  created  being.  The  worship  of  the 
creature  was  regarded  by  the  Church  in 
the  fourth  century  as  idolatry. 

ANGELIC  HYMN.  A  title  given  to 
the  hymn  or  doxology  beginning  with 


"  Glory  be  to  GOD  on  high,"  &c.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  former  part  of  it  having 
been  sung  by  the  angels  on  their  appear 
ance  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  to 
announce  to  them  the  birth  of  the  RE 
DEEMER. 

ANGELICI.  A  sort  of  Christian  here 
tics,  who  were  supposed  to  have  their  rise 
in  the  apostles'  time,  but  who  were  most 
numerous  about  A.  D.  180.  They  wor 
shipped  angels,  and  from  thence  had  their 
names. 

ANGELITES.  A  sort  of  Sabellian 
heretics,  so  called  from  Agelius  or  Angelius, 
a  place  in  Alexandria,  where  they  used  to 
meet. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
(See  Church  of  England.)  Any  branch 
of  the  Church  reformed  on  the  principles 
of  the  English  Reformation. 

In  certain  considerations  of  the  first 
spiritual  importance,  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  occupies  a  singularly  felicitous  po 
sition.  The  great  majority  of  Christians  — 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Eastern  Churches 
—  regard  episcopacy  as  indispensable  to 
the  integrity  of  Christianity;  the  Presby 
terians  and  others,  who  have  no  bishops, 
nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  any  means 
of  obtaining  the  order,  regard  episcopacy 
as  unnecessary.  Supposing  for  a  moment 
the  question  to  be  dubious,  the  position  of 
the  Presbyterian  is,  at  the  best,  unsafe  ; 
the  position  of  the  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  is,  at  the  worst,  perfectly  safe: 
at  the  worst,  he  can  only  be  in  the  same 
position  at  last  as  the  Presbyterian  is  in  at 
present.  On  the  anti-episcopalian's  own 
ground,  the  episcopalian  is  on  this  point 
doubly  fortified ;  whilst,  on  the  opposite 
admission,  the  Presbyterian  is  doubly  con 
demned,  first,  in  the  subversion  of  a  divine 
institution  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  invalidity 
of  the  ordinances  of  grace.  Proceeding, 
therefore,  on  mere  reason,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  become  a  Presbyterian  ;  he 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  change,  and  may 
lose  every  thing.  The  case  is  exactly  the 
reverse  with  the  Presbyterian. 

Again  :  by  all  apostolic  churches  the 
apostolic  succession  is  maintained  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non  for  the  valid  administration 
of  the  eucharist  and  the  authoritative  re 
mission  of  sins.  The  sects  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  apostolic  succession  very  natu 
rally  reject  its  indispensability ;  but  no 
one  is  so  fanatic  as  to  imagine  its  posses 
sion  invalidates  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church  possessing  it.  Now,  of  all  branches 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of 
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England  is  most  impregnable  on  this  point ; 
she"  unites  in  her  priesthood  the  triple 
successions  of  the  ancient  British,  the 
ancient  Irish,  and  the  ancient  Roman 
Church.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  apos 
tolic  churches  to  hold  the  right  dogma  on 
the  succession,  the  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  not  the  slightest  occasion 
to  disturb  his  soul ;  he  is  trebly  safe.  Sup 
posing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apostolic 
succession  to  be  a  fortunate  historical  fact, 
not  a  divinely  perpetuated  authority,  he 
is  still,  at  the  least,  as  safe  as  the  dis 
senter;  whereas,  if  it  is,  as  the  Church 
holds,  the  only  authority  on  earth  which 
the  SAVIOUR  has  commissioned  with  his 
power,  what  is  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
schismatic  who  usurps,  or  of  the  assembly 
that  pretends  to  bestow,  what  GOD  alone 
can  grant  and  has  granted  to  his  Church 
only.  No  plausible  inducement  to  sepa 
rate  from  the  Church  of  England  can 
counterbalance  this  necessity  for  remain 
ing  in  her  communion  :  and  her  children 
h.ive  great  cause  to  be  grateful  for  being 
placed  by  her  in  a  state  of  such  complete 
security  on  two  such  essential  articles  of 
administrative  Christianity.  —  Morgan. 

ANNATES,  or  FIRST-FRUITS. 
These  are  the  profits  of  one  year  of  every 
vacant  bishopric  in  England,  claimed  at 
first  by  the  pope,  upon  a  pretence  of  de 
fending  the  Christians  from  the  infidels  ; 
and  paid  by  every  bishop  at  his  accession, 
before  he  could  receive  his  investiture 
from  Rome.  Afterwards  the  pope  pre 
vailed  on  all  those  who  were  spiritual 
patrons  to  oblige  their  clerks  to  pay  these 
annates ;  and  so  by  degrees  they  became 
payable  by  the  clergy  in  general.  Some 
of  our  historians  tell  us  that  Pope  Clement 
was  the  first  who  claimed  annates  in  Eng 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  but  Selden, 
in  a  short  account  which  he  lias  given  us 
of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  aflirms  that 
they  were  claimed  by  the  pope  before  that 
reign.  Chronologers  differ  also  about  the 
time  when  they  became  a  settled  duty. 
Platina  asserts  that  Boniface  IX.,  who  was 
pope  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  Anna- 
titrum  usum  bencjiciis  ecclesiasticis  pritnum 
imposuit  (viz.)  dimidium  annul  proventus 
fxco  apnuto/ico  persolvere.  Walsingham 
aflirms  it  to  be  above  eighty  years  before 
that  time,  viz.  in  the  time  of  pope  John 
XXII.,  who  was  pope  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  that  he  reser- 
vacit  camera  succ  primos  fruchis  benefi- 
ciorum.  But  a  learned  bishop  of  Worcester 
has  made  this  matter  more  clear.  He 
itates  that  the  old  and  accustomed  fees 


paid  here  to  the  feudal  lords  were  called 
beneficia ;  and  that  the  popes  assuming  to 
be  lords  or  spiritual  heads  of  the  Church, 
were  not  contented  with  an  empty  though 
very  great  title,  without  some  temporal 
advantage,  and  therefore  Boniface  VIII., 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed 
ward  I.,  having  assumed  an  absolute  do 
minion  in  beneficiary  matters,  made  him 
self  a  kind  of  feudal,  lord  over  the  benefices 
of  the  Church,  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof  claimed  a  year's  profits  of  the 
Church,  as  a  beneficiary  fee  due  to  him 
self,  the  chief  lord.  But  though  the 
usurped  power  of  the  pope  was  then  very 
great,  the  king  and  the  people  did  not 
comply  with  this  demand  ;  insomuch  that, 
by  the  Statute  of  Carlisle,  which  was  made 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  popcdom  of  Clement  V., 
this  was  called  a  new  imposition,  Gravis  et 
intolerabilis,  et  conti-a  leges  et  consuetudines 
regni ;  and  by  reason  of  this  powerful  op 
position  the  matter  rested  for  some  time  : 
but  the  successors  of  that  pope  found 
more  favourable  opportunities  to  insist  on 
this  demand,  which  was  a  year's  profits  of 
each  vacant  bishopric,  at  a  reasonable  valu 
ation,  viz.  a  moiety  of  the  full  value ; 
and  having  obtained  what  they  demanded, 
they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
value,  but  were  opposed  in  this  likewise 
by  the  parliament,  in  the  6th  of  Henry  IV., 
and  a  penalty  was  inflicted  on  those  bishops, 
who  paid  more  for  their  first-fruits  than 
was  accustomed.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  statutes,  such  was  the  plenitude  of  the 
pope's  power,  and  so  great  was  the  profit 
which  accrued  to  him  by  this  invention, 
that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  sum  of  16,OOOZ.  was  paid  to  him,  under 
the  name  of  annates,  for  expediting  bulls  of 
bishoprics  only.  The  payment  of  these 
was  continued  till  about  the  25th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  then  an  act  was  made, 
reciting,  that  since  the  beginning  of  that 
parliament  another  statute  had  been  made 
(which  act  is  not  printed)  for  the  suppress 
ing  the  exaction  of  annates  of  archbishops 
and  bishops.  But  the  parliament  being 
unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities,  re 
mitted  the  putting  that  act  in  execution  to 
the  king  himself:  that  if  the  pope  would 
either  put  down  annates,  or  so  moderate 
the  payment  that  they  might  no  longer  be 
a  burthen  to  the  people,  the  king,  by  letters 
patent,  might  declare  the  act  should  be  of 
no  force. 

The  pope,  having  notice  of  this,  and 
taking  no  care  to  reform  those  exactions, 
that  statute  was  confirmed ;  and  because 
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it  only  extended  to  annates  paid  for  arch-  | 
bishoprics  and  bishoprics,  in  the  next  year 
another  statute  was  made  (26  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  3.),  that  not  only  those  first-fruits  for 
merly  paid  by  bishops,  but  those  of  every 
other   spiritual  living,  should  be  paid  to 
the   king.      Notwithstanding   these   laws, 
there  were  still  some  apprehensions,  that, 
upon   the  death  of  several   prelates  who 
were  then  very  old,  great  sums  of  money 
would  be  conveyed  to  Rome  by  their  ^suc 
cessors  ;   therefore,  anno  33  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  enacted,  that  all  contributions  of 
annates  for  bishoprics,  or  for  any  bulls  to 
be  obtained  from  the  see  of  Home,  should 
cease  ;   and   if  the  pope  should   deny  any 
bulls  of  consecration  by  reason  of  this  pro 
hibition,  then  the  bishop  presented  should 
be  consecrated  in  England  by  the  arch 
bishop  of  the  province  ;   and  if  it  was  in 
the  case  of  an  archbishop,  then   he  should 
be  consecrated  by  any  two  bishops  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king ;   and  that,  instead 
of  annates,   a  bishop  should  pay  to  the 
pope  51.  percent,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  his  bishopric.       But   before   this   time 
(viz.  32   Henry  VIII.  cap.  22.),  there  was 
a.  court  erected  by  the  parliament,  for  the 
levying    and    government    of   these   first- 
fruits,  which  court  was  dissolved  by  Queen 
Mary  ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  payment 
was  ordered  to  cease  as   to  her.     But  in 
the  first  of  Elizabeth  they  were  again  re 
stored  to  the  crown,  and  the  statute  32 
Hen.  VIII.,  which  directed  the  grant  and 
order  of  them,  was  recontinued  ;  and  that 
they  should    be   from   thenceforth  within 
the  government  of  the  exchequer.     But 
vicarages  not  exceeding   101.  per  annum, 
and  parsonages  not  exceeding  ten   marks, 
according    to   the  valuation    in  the  first- 
fruits  office,  were  exempted  from  payment 
of  first-fruits  ;  and  the  reason  is  because 
vicarages,  when   this  valuation  was   made, 
had   a  large  revenue,  arising  from  volun 
tary  oblations,  which  ceased  upon  the  dis 
solution,  &c.,  and   therefore  they  had   this 
favour  of  exemption  allowed  them  after 
wards.     By  the  before-mentioned   statute, 
a  new  officer  was  created,  called  a  remem 
brancer  of  the  first-fruits,  whose   business 
it  was  to  take  compositions  for  the  same  ; 
and  to  send  process  to  the  sheriff  against 
those  who  did   not   pay  it ;  and  by  the  act 
2(5   Henry  VIII.   he  who  entered   into   a 
living    without    compounding,   or    paying 
the   tirst-fuits,  was   to  forfeit   double   the 
value. 

To  prevent  which  forfeiture,  it  was 
usual  for  the  clerk  newly  presented,  to 
give  four  bonds  to  pay  the  same,  within 


two  years  next  after  induction,   by  four 
equal  payments.     But  though  these  bonds 
were  executed,  yet  if  the  clergyman  died, 
or  was   legally  deprived  before  the  pay 
ments  became  due,  it  was  a  good  discharge 
by  virtue  of  the  act  1  Elizabeth  before- 
mentioned.       And    thus    it    stood,     until 
Queen   Anne,    taking    into   consideration 
the   insufficient   maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy,  sent   a  message   to   the   House   of 
Commons  by  one  of  her  principal   secre 
taries,  signifying  her  intention  to  grant  the 
first-fruits   for   the  better   support  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  that  they  would  find  out  some 
means  to  make  her  intentions  more  effec 
tual.     Thereupon  an   act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  queen  was  to  incorporate  per 
sons,  and  to  settle  upon   them   and   their 
successors   the  revenue  of  the  first-fruits  ; 
but    that    the    statutes   before-mentioned 
should  continue  in  force,  for  such  intents 
and  purposes  as  should  be  directed  in  her 
grant ;   and  that  this  new  act  should  not 
extend    to   impeach,    or   make   void   any 
former  grant  made  of  this  revenue.     And 
likewise   any  person,  except    infants    and 
fetnme-coverts,    without     their    husbands, 
might,   by  bargain   and  sale  enrolled,  dis 
pose  lands  or  goods  to  such  corporation, 
for   the   maintenance  of  the  clergy  offici 
ating   in   the  Established  Church,  without 
any  settled  competent  provision  ;  and  the 
corporation  might  also  purchase  lands  for 
that  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  mortmain.     Pursuant  to  this  law,   the 
queen  (in  the  third  year  of  her  reign)   in 
corporated  several  of  the  nobility,  bishops, 
judges,   and  gentry,  £c.,  by  the  name  of 
the  governors   of  the   bounty    of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  augmentation  of  the   main 
tenance  of  the  poor  clergy,  to  whom  she 
gave   the   first-fruits,   &c.  and    appointed 
the   governors    to    meet    at    the    Prince's 
Chamber,  in  Westminster;  or  in  any  other 
place  in   London  or   Westminster,  to  be 
appointed  by  any  seven  of  them;  of  which 
number    a    privy  councillor,    a   bishop,   a 
judge,  or  councillor  at   law,  must  be  one  ; 
there  to  consult  about  the  distribution  of 
rthis  bounty.     That  four  courts   shall    be 
held  by  these  governors  in  every  year,  viz. 
in  the  months  of  December,  March,  June, 
and    September ;    and  that   seven    of  the 
said  governors  (quorum  trcs,  6fc.)  shall  be 
a    court,   and   that   the  business  shall    be 
dispatched  by  majority  of  votes  :  that  such 
courts  may  appoint  committees  out  of  the 
number  of  the  governors,   for    the  better 
managing  their  business  ;  and  at  their  first 
or  any  other  meeting,  deliver  to  the  queen 
what  methods  they  shall  think  fit  for  the 
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government  of  the  corporation ;  which 
being  approved  under  the  great  seal,  shall 
be  the  rules  of  the  government  thereof. 
That  the  lord  keeper  shall  issue  out 
writs  of  inquiry,  at  their  request,  directed 
to  three  or  more  persons,  to  inquire,  upon 
oath,  into  the  value  of  the  maintenance  of 
poor  parsons  who  have  not  80/.  per  annum, 
and  the  distance  of  their  churches  from 
London ;  and  which  of  them  are  in  market 
or  corporate  towns,  or  not ;  and  how  the 
churches  are  supplied  ;  and  if  the  incum 
bents  have  more  than  one  living ;  that 
care  may  be  taken  to  increase  their  main 
tenance.  That  after  such  inquiry  made, 
they  do  prepare  and  exhibit  to  the  queen, 
a  true  state  of  the  yearly  value  of  the 
maintenance  of  all  such  ministei's,  and  of 
the  present  yearly  value  of  the  first-fruits 
and  arrears  thereof,  and  of  such  pensions 
as  are  now  payable  out  of  the  same,  by 
virtue  of  any  former  grants.  That  there 
shall  be  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who 
shall  continue  in  their  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  corporation  ;  that  they 
shall  take  an  oath  before  the  court  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  office.  That 
the  treasurer  must  give  security  to  account 
for  the  money  which  he  receives  ;  and  that 
his  receipt  shall  be  a  discharge  for  what 
he  receives  ;  and  that  he  shall  be  subject 
to  the  examination  of  four  or  more  of  the 
governors.  That  the  governors  shall  col 
lect  and  receive  the  bounties  of  other  per 
sons  ;  and  shall  admit  into  their  corporation 
any  contributors  (whom  they  think  fit  for 
so  pious  a  work),  and  appoint  persons 
under  their  common  seal,  to  take  subscrip 
tions,  and  collect  the  money  contributed ; 
and  that  the  names  of  the  benefactors  shall 
be  registered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

ANNUNCIADA.  A  society  founded 
at  Home,  in  the  year  1460,  by  Cardinal 
John  Turrecremata,  for  the  marrying  of 
poor  maids.  It  now  bestows,  every  Lady- 
day,  sixty  Roman  crowns,  a  suit  of  white 
serge,  and  a  florin  for  slippers,  to  above 
400  maids  for  their  portion.  The  popes 
have  so  great  a  regard  for  this  charitable 
foundation,  that  they  make  a  cavalcade, 
attended  with  the  cardinals,  &c.,  to  distri 
bute  tickets  for  these  sixty  crowns,  &c., 
for  those  who  are  to  receive  them.  If  any 
of  the  maids  are  desirous  to  be  nuns,  they 
have  each  of  them  120  crowns,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on 
their  head. 

ANNTJNCIADE,  otherwise  called  the 
Order  of  the  Ten  Virtues,  or  Delight,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  a  popish  order  of  women,  I 
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founded  by  Queen  Jane,  of  France,  wife  to 
Lewis  XII.,  whose  rule  and  chief  business 
was  to  honour,  with  a  great  many  beads 
and  rosaries,  the  ten  principal  virtues,  or 
delights  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  first  of 
which  they  make  to  be  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  annunciated  to  her  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation,  from  whence  they  have 
their  name ;  the  second  when  she  saw 
her  son  JESUS  brought  into  the  world ; 
the  third,  when  the  wise  men  came  to 
worship  him ;  the  fourth,  when  she  found 
him  disputing  with  the  doctors  in  the 
temple,  £c.  This  order  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope,  in  1501,  and  by  Leo.  X.  again 
in  1517. 

ANNUNCIATION  of  the  BLESSED 
VIRGIN  MARY.  This  festival  is  ap 
pointed  by  the  Church,  in  commemoration 
of  that  day  on  which  it  was  announced  to 
Mary,  by  an  angel,  that  she  should  be  the 
mother  of  the  Messiah.  The  Church  of 
England  observes  this  festival  on  the  25th 
of  March,  and  in  the  calendar  the  day  is 
called  the  "  Annunciation  of  our  Lady," 
and  hence  the  25th  of  March  is  called  Lady- 
day. 

ANOMCEANS.  (From  dvofio^,  unlike.) 
The  name  of  the  extreme  Arians  in  the 
fourth  century,  because  they  held  the 
essence  of  the  SON  of  GOD  to  be  unlike 
unto  that  of  the  FATHER.  These  heretics 
were  condemned  by  the  semi- Arians,  at 
the  Council  of  Seleucia,  A.  D.  359,  but  they 
revenged  themselves  of  this  censure  a  year 
after,  at  a  pretended  synod  in  Constanti 
nople. 

ANTELUCAN.  In  times  of  persecu 
tion,  the  Christians  being  unable  to  meet 
for  divine  worship  in  the  open  day,  held 
their  assemblies  in  the  night.  The  like  as 
semblies  were  afterwards  continued  from 
feelings  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  called 
Aiitelucan,  or  night  assemblies. 

ANTHEM  (see  Antiphoii)  is  sup 
posed  to  come  from  Antiphone,  and  to 
signify  a  hymn,  sung  in  parts  alternately. 
An  anthem  in  choirs  and  places  where 
they  sing,  is  appointed  by  the  rubric  in 
the  daily  service  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
after  the  third  collect,  both  at  morning 
and  evening  prayer.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  greek  'AvrKj>uvi/,  which  signifies, 
as  Isidorus  interprets  it,  "  Vox  reciproca ; " 
&c.  one  voice  succeeding  another;  that  is, 
two  choruses  singing  by  turns.  Socrates 
relates  this  to  be  the  rise  of  anthems,  or 
of  singing  psalms  alternately.  It  is  plain 
that  several  of  the  psalms,  which  were 
composed  for  the  public  use  of  the  temple, 
were  written  in  amebceick  verse,  as  the 
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24th  and  118th.  And  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  that  it,  is  to  this  way  of  singing  used 
in  the  temple,  that  that  vision  in  Isaiuh 
vi.  alluded,  when  he  saw  the  two  cheru- 
bims,  and  heard  them  singing,  "  Holy, 
holy,"  &c.  For  these  words  cannot  be 
otherwise  explained,  than  of  their  singing 
anthem-wise  ;  "  they  called  out  this  to 
that  cherubim,"  properly  relates  to  the 
sinking  in  a  choir,  one  voice  on  one  side, 
and  one  on  the  other.  —  Nicholls. 

ANTHOLOGIUM.  (In  Latin,  Flori- 
legium.)  The  title  of  a  book  in  the  Greek 
Church,  divided  into  twelve  months,  con 
taining  the  oflices  sung  throughout  the 
whole  year,  on  the  festivals  of  our  SAVIOUR, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  remarkable 
saints.  It  is  in  two  volumes ;  the  first 
contains  six  months,  from  the  first  day  of 
September  to  the  last  day  of  February ; 
the  second  comprehends  the  other  six 
months.  It  is  observable  from  this  book 
that  the  Greek  Church  celebrates  Easter 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  notwithstanding  that  they  diller 
from  us  in  the  lunar  cycle.  —  Broughton. 

ANTTIROPOLATR.E.  (Man-wor 
shippers.)  A  name  of  abuse  given  to 
churchmen  by  the  Apollinarians,  because 
they  maintained  that  CHRIST,  whom  both 
admitted  to  be  the  object  of  the  Christian's 
worship,  was  a  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable 
soul,  and  human  flesh  subsisting.  This  the 
Apollinarians  denied.  It  was  always  the 
way  with  heretics  to  apply  to  churchmen 
terms  of  reproach,  while  they  assumed  to 
themselves  distinctive  appellations  of  ho 
nour  :  thus  the  Manichees,  for  instance, 
while  they  called  themselves  the  elect,  the 
blessed,  and  the  pure,  gave  to  churchmen  the 
name  of  simple  ones.  It  is  not  less  a  sign 
of  a  sectarian  spirit  to  assume  a  distinctive 
name  of  honour,  than  to  impose  on  the 
Church  a  name  of  reproach,  for  both  tend 
to  divided  communion  in  spirit  or  in  fact. 
There  is  this  good,  however,  to  be  gathered 
from  these  slanderous  and  vainglorious 
arts  of  heretics;  that  their  terms  of  reproach 
serve  to  indicate  some  true  doctrine  of  the 
Church :  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Anthro- 
polutrcn  determines  the  opinion  of  Catholics 
touching  CHRIST'S  human  nature ;  while 
the  names  of  distinction  which  they  them 
selves  assume,  usually  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  history  of  their  own  error. 

ANTHROPOMORPH1TES.  Heretics 
who  were  so  called  because  they  maintained 
that  GOD  had  a  human  shape.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  the  opponents 
of  Origen,  and  their  accusation  of  Origen 
implies  their  own  heresy.  "  Whereas," 


they  said,  "  the  sacred  scriptures  testify 
that  GOD  has  eyes,  ears,  hands  and  feet, 
as  men  have,  the  partisans  of  Dioscorus, 
being  followers  of  Origen,  introduce  the 
blasphemous  dogma  that  GOD  has  not  a 
body." 

ANTICHRIST.  The  man  of  sin,  who 
is  to  precede  the  second  advent  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  JESUS  CHRIST.  "  Little 
children,"  saith  St.  John,  "ye  have  heard 
that  Antichrist  shall  come."  And  St.  Paul, 
in  the  second  P^pistle  to  the  Thessulonians, 
describes  him  :  "  that  day  (the  day  of  our 
LORD'S  second  advent)  shall  not  come 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him 
self  above  all  that  is  called  GOD,  or  that  is 
worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  GOD,  sitteth  in 
the  temple  of  GOD,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  GOD.  Then  shall  that  wicked  be 
revealed,  whom  the  LORD  shall  consume 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  ; 
even  him  whose  coming  is  after  the  work 
ing  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivablcness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish." 

Under  the  image  of  a  horn  that  had 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great 
things  ;  that  made  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prevailed  against  them  till  the  ANCIENT  of 
days  came  ;  and  under  the  image  of  a  little 
horn,  which  attacked  the  very  heavens, 
and  trod  down  and  trampled  on  the  state, 
Daniel  is  supposed  to  predict  Antichrist. 

St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes 
Antichrist  as  a  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  maketh  war  upon 
the  saints  ;  as  a  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
with  two  horns  and  two  crowns  upon  his 
horns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of 
blasphemy.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  says,  it  is 
six  hundred  three  score  and  six. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  dictionary 
to  state  the  various  ways  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  been  understood.  "VVe  there 
fore  pass  on  to  say,  that  Antichrist  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  empire  in  Babylon, 
z.  e.  Rome,  and  he  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
second  coining  of  our  LORD. 

ANTINOMIANS.  (From  avrl  against, 
and  vntioQ  law.)  Certain  heretics,  so  deno 
minated  for  rejecting  the  law  as  a  thing  of 
no  use  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  not  further, 
nor  evil  works  hinder,  salvation ;  that  the 
children  of  GOD  cannot  sin  ;  that  GOD  never 
chastiseth  them,  nor  punisheth  any  land  for 
their  sin  ;  that  murder,  adultery,  drunken- 
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ness,  &c.  are  sins  in  the  wicked,  but  not  in 
them ;  that  the  child  of  grace,  being  once 
assured  of  salvation,  afterwards  never 
doubteth ;  that  no  man  should  be  troubled 
in  conscience  for  sin;  that  no  Christian 
should  be  exhorted  to  perform  the  duties 
of  Christianity  ;  that  a  hypocrite  may  have 
all  the  graces  that  were  in  Adam  before 
his  fall ;  that  CHRIST  is  the  only  subject 
of  grace  ;  that  no  Christian  believeth  or 
worketh  any  good,  but  CHRIST  only  be 
lieveth  and  worketh  ;  that  GOD  does  not 
love  any  man  for  his  holiness  ;  that  sancti- 
iication  is  no  evidence  of  justification,  &c. 
Pontanus,  in  his  catalogue  of  heresies,  says 
John  Agricola  was  the  author  of  this  sect, 
A.  D.  1535. 

ANTI-P^EDOB  APTISTS.  (From  ,'tv-l 
against,  -at£  child,  ftcnrrirrna  baptism.) 
Heretics  who  are  opposed  to  the  baptism 
of  infants.  In  this  country,  this  sect  arro 
gate  to  themselves  the  title  of  Baptists  par 
excellence,  as  though  no  other  body  of 
Christians  baptized :  just  as  the  Socinians 
extenuate  their  heresy  by  calling  them 
selves  Unitarians  ;  thereby  insinuating  that 
those  who  hold  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  do  not  believe  in  one  GOD.  (See 
Baptism.) 

ANTIPHON,  or  ANTIPHONY.  (dm 
and  0wi'//.)  The  chant  or  alternate  sing 
ing  of  a  Christian  choir.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  church  music.  The  custom 
is  said,  by  Socrates  the  historian,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by 
Ignatius,  and  among  the  Latins  by  St.  Am 
brose.  Theodoret  attributes  the  practice 
to  Diodorus  and  Flavian.  That  the  chant 
ing  of  the  psalms  alternately  is  even  older 
than  Christianity,  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
the  custom  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
Many  of  the  psalms  are  actually  composed 
in  alternate  verses,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  their  being  used  in  a  responsive  manner. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Christian  Church, 
this  practice  was  adopted,  and  became  uni 
versal.  St.  Basil  tells  us  that,  in  his  time, 
the  Christians,  "  rising  from  their  prayers, 
proceeded  to  singing  of  psalms,  dividing 
themselves  into  two  parts,  and  singing  by 
turns."  And  Tertullian  remarks,  Ihat, 
"  when  one  side  of  the  choir  sing  to  the 
other,  they  both  provoke  it  by  a  holy 
contention,  and  relieve  it  by  a  mutual 
supply  and  change."  For  these  or  similar 
reasons,  the  reading  of  the  psalter  is,  in 
places  where  there  is  no  choir,  divided 
between  the  minister  and  people.  In  the 
cathedral  worship  of  the  Church  Universal, 
the  psalms  of  the  day  are  chanted  through 
out.  And,  in  order  to  preserve  their  *re- 
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sponsive  character,  two  full  choirs  are 
stationed  one  on  each  side  of  the  church. 
One  of  these  having  chanted  one  or  two 
verses  (the  usual  compass  of  the  chant- 
tune)  remains  silent,  while  the  opposite 
choir  replies  in  the  verses  succeeding ;  and 
at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  (and  of  each  di 
vision  of  the  119th  Psalm,)  the  Gloria 
Patri  is  sung  by  the  united  choirs  in 
chorus,  accompanied  by  the  peal  of  the  loud 
organ. 

ANTIPHONAR.  The  book  which 
contains  the  invitatories,  responsork-s, 
verses,  collects,  and  whatever  else  is  sung 
in  the  choir. 

ANTI-POPE.  He  that  usurps  the  pope- 
dom  in  opposition  to  the  right  pope.  Gedcles 
gives  the  history  of  no  less  than  twenty  - 
four  schisms  in  the  Roman  Church  caused 
by  anti-popes.  Some  took  their  rise  from 
a  diversity  of  doctrines  or  belief,  which 
led  different  parties  to  elect  each  their 
several  pope ;  but  they  generally  took 
their  rise  from  dubious  controverted  rights 
of  election.  During  the  great  schism, 
which,  commencing  towards  the  close  of 
the  14th  century,  lasted  for  fifty  years, 
there  was  always  a  pope  and  anti-pope ; 
and  as  to  the  fact  which  of  the  two  rivals 
was  pope,  and  which  anti-pope,  it  is  im 
possible  even  now  to  decide.  As  is  ob 
served  by  some  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
many  pious  and  gifted  persons,  who  are 
now  numbered  among  the  saints  of  the 
Church,  were  to  be  found  indifferently  in 
either  obedience ;  which  sufficiently  proved, 
as  they  assert,  that  the  eternal  salvation  of 
the  faithful  was  not,  in  this  case,  endangered 
by  their  error.  The  schism  began  soon 
after  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  and  was 
terminated  by  the  Council  of  Constance. 
By  that  council  three  anti-popes  were  de 
posed,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  was 
restored  by  the  election  of  Martin  V. 

ANTI-TYPE.  A  Greek  word,  pro 
perly  signifying  a  type  or  figure  cor 
responding  to  some  other  type  :  the  word 
is  commonly  used  in  theological  writings 
to  denote  the  person  in  whom  any  pro 
phetic  type  is  fulfilled  :  thus,  our  blessed 
SAVIOUR  is  called  the  Anti-type  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  under  the  Jewish  law. 

APOCALYPSE.  A  revelation:  from 
&-!roK(i\i>TTT(,j,  to  reveal.  The  name  some 
times  given  to  the  last  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  from  its  Greek  title,  which  has  the 
same  meaning. 

APOCRYPHA.  (See  Bible,  Scriptures.) 
From  riVo  and  Kpinrrw,  to  hide,  "  because 
they  were  wont  to  be  read  not  openly 
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and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret, 
anil  apart."  (Bible  of  1539,  Preface 
to  Apocrypha.}  Books  appended  to  the 
sacred  writings  of  doubtful  authority  : 
there  is  no  authority,  internal  or  ex 
ternal,  for  admitting  these  books  into  I 
the  sacred  canon.  They  were  not  re-  ! 
ceived  as  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  Jews,  to  whom  "  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  GOD;"  they  are  not  cited 
nor  alluded  to  in  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  they  are  expressly  re 
jected  by  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century,  though  these  two 
fathers  speak  of  them  with  respect.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  applying  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  "  to  establish  any 
doctrine,"  but  they  are  highly  valuable  as 
ancient  writings,  which  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
East ;  and  as  they  contain  many  noble 
sentiments  and  useful  precepts,  the  Church 
of  England  doth  read  them  for  "  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners."  (Art.  vi.) 
They  are  frequently  quoted  with  great 
respect  in  the  Homilies,  although  parties 
who  bestow  much  praise  upon  the  Homilies, 
are  wont  to  follow  a  very  contrary  course. 
The  corrupt  Church  of  Rome,  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
admitted  them  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  Scripture.  Thereby  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  by  altering  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
her  dictum  the  rule  of  communion,  renders 
it  impossible  for  those  Churches  which 
defer  to  antiquity  to  hold  communion  with 
her.  Divines  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  of  respect  due  to  those  ancient 
writings.  The  expressions  with  regard  to 
them  in  the  Homilies  are  very  strong. 
The  reading  of  the  apocryphal  books  in 
churches  formed  one  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Puritans :  our  Reformers,  however, 
have  made  a  selection  for  certain  holy 
days  ;  and  for  the  first  lesson  in  October 
and  November.  Some  clergymen  take 
upon  themselves  to  alter  these  lessons ; 
but  for  so  doing  they  are  amenable  to  the 
ordinary,  and  should  be  presented  by 
the  churchwardens,  at  the  yearly  episcopal 
or  archidiaconal  visitation  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  their  moral  obligation. 

APOLLINARIANS.  An  ancient  sect 
who  were  followers  of  Apollinaris  or  Apol- 
linarius.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Laodicea  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury  ;  he  denied  that  our  SAVIOUR  had  a 
human  soul,  and  asserted  that  the  Logos  or 


Divine  nature  supplied  the  place  of  the  rea 
sonable  soul.  This  is  one  of  the  sects  we 
anathematise  when  we  read  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was 
first  condemned  by  a  council  at  Alexandria, 
in  362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  formal 
manner  by  a  council  at  Rome,  in  375,  and 
by  another  council,  378,  which  deposed 
Apollinaris  from  his  bishopric.  In  short 
it  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees  of  coun 
cils,  and  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and 
sunk,  by  degrees,  under  their  united  force. 

APOLOGY.  A  word  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  from  and 
speech,  and  thus  in  its  primary  sense,  and 
always  in  theology,  it  means  a  defence 
from  attack  :  an  answer  to  objections. 
Thus  the  Greek  word,  «TroXoyi«,  from 
which  it  comes,  is  in  Acts,  xxii.  1.,  trans 
lated  by  defence ;  in  xxv.  16.,  by  answer  ; 
and  in  2  Cor.  vii.  1 1.  by  "  clearing  of  your 
selves."  There  were  several  Apologies  for 
Christianity  composed  in  the  second  cen 
tury,  and  among  these,  those  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian  are  best  known. 

APOSTASY,  (dno  from,  and  ara.<7iQ 
fall.)  A  forsaking  or  renouncing  of  our 
religion,  either  formally,  by  an  open  decla 
ration  in  words,  or  virtually  by  our  actions. 
The  primitive  Christian  Church  distin 
guished  several  kinds  of  apostasy:  the  first, 
of  those  who  went  entirely  from  Christian 
ity  to  Judaism.  The  second,  of  those  who 
mingled  Judaism  and  Christianity  together. 
The  third,  of  those  who  complied  so  far 
with  the  Jews,  as  to  communicate  with 
them  in  many  of  their  unlawful  practices, 
without  formally  professing  their  religion; 
and  the  fourth,  of  those  who,  after  having 
been  some  time  Christians,  voluntarily  r< •- 
lapsed  into  paganism.  It  is  expressly 
revealed  in  holy  Scripture  that  there 
will  be  a  very  general  falling  away  from 
Christianity,  or  an  apostasy,  before  the 
second  coming  of  our  LORD.  (2  Thess.  ii. 
3.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.) 

APOSTLE.  A  missionary,  messenger, 
or  envoy.  The  highest  order  in  the 
ministry  were  at  first  called  Apostles  ;  but 
the  term  is  now  generally  confined  to  those 
first  bishops  of  the  Church  who  received 
their  commission  from  our  blessed  LORD 
himself,  and  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  bishops  who  succeeded  them,  by  their 
having  acted  under  the  immediate  inspira 
tion  of  the  HOLT  SPIRIT,  and  by  their 
having  frequently  exercised  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  Matthias  was  chosen 
into  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot,  when  it  was 
necessary  that  "  another  should  take  his 
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bishopric "  (Acts,  i.  20.),  and  is  called  an 
apostle.  St.  Paul  also  and  St.  Barnabas 
are  likewise  styled  apostles  So  that, 
when  we  speak  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  we 
allude  to  them  only  as  they  were  when 
our  LORD  was  on  earth.  Afterwards, 
even  in  the  restricted  sense,  there  were 
more  than  twelve.  But  both  while  there 
were  but  eleven,  and  afterwards  when 
there  were  more,  they  were  called  the 
twelve,  as  the  name  of  their  college,  so  to 
speak  ;  as  the  LXXII  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek  are  called 
the  LXX. 

APOSTLES'  CREED  is  used  by  the 
Church  between  the  third  part  of  the  daily 
service,  namely,  the  lessons,  and  the  fourth 
part,  namely,  the  petitions,  that  we  may 
express  that  faith  in  what  we  have  heard, 
which  is  the  ground  of  what  we  are  about 
to  ask.  For  as  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  GOD"  (Rom. 
x.  17.),  so  we  must  "  ask  in  faith,"  if  we 
"  think  to  receive  any  thing  of  the  LORD." 
(James,  i.  6,  7.)  For  "  how  shall  we  call 
upon  him,  in  whom  we  have  not  believed  ?  " 
(Rom.  x.  14.)  But  as  all  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  though  equally  true,  are  not  of 
equal  importance,  the  more  necessary 
articles  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  collected  into  one  body,  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  form  of  sound  words" 
(2  Tim.  i.  13.);  "the  words  of  faith" 
(1  Tim.  iv.  6.)  ;  "  the  principles  of  the  doc 
trine  of  CHRIST"  (Heb.  vi.  1.)  ;  but  in  our 
common  way  of  speaking  at  present,  "  the 
Creed,"  from  the  Latin  word,  credo,  which 
signifies  "  I  believe."  Now  the  ancient 
churches  had  many  such  creeds :  some 
longer,  some  shorter ;  differing  on  several 
heads  in  phrase,  but  agreeing  in  method 
and  sense,  of  which  that  called  "  the 
Apostles'  Creed"  is  one.  And  it  deserves 
this  name,  not  so  much  from  any  certainty, 
or  great  likelihood,  that  the  Apostles  drew 
it  up  in  these  very  expressions ;  though 
some,  pretty  early,  and  many  since,  have 
imagined  they  did  ;  as  because  it  contains 
the  chief  apostolic  doctrines,  and  was  used 
by  a  church  which,  before  it  grew  corrupt, 
was  justly  respected  as  the  chief  apostolic 
settlement,  I  mean,  the  Roman.  —  A bp. 
Seeker. 

The  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  framing 
of  this  creed  to  the  Apostles  in  person, 
though  as  ancient  as  the  first  account  we 
have  of  the  creed  itself  from  Ruffinus,  in 
the  year  390,  is  yet  rendered  highly  im 
probable,  as  by  many  collateral  reasons,  so 
especially  by  this  argument,  that  it  is  not 
appealed  to  in  elder  times  as  the  sacred 


and  unalterable  standard.  And  therefore 
our  excellent  Church  with  due  caution 
styles  it,  in  her  8th  article,  "  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed." 
But  though  it  seems  not  to  have  been  com 
piled  or  formally  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  yet  is  its  authority  of  sufficient 
strength ;  since  it  may  still  be  demonstrated 
to  be  the  Apostles',  or  rather  the  apostolic, 
creed,  in  three  several  respects.  First, 
as  it  is  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  apos 
tolical  Scripture.  Secondly,  as  it  agrees 
in  substance  with  the  confessions  of  all 
orthodox  churches,  which  make  up  the 
apostolic  church  in  the  extended  meaning 
of  the  word.  Thirdly,  as  it  was  the  creed 
of  an  apostolic  church  in  the  restrained 
sense  of  that  term,  denoting  a  church 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  as  was  that  of 
Rome.  —  Kennet. 

Though  this  creed  be  not  of  the  Apostles' 
immediate  framing,  yet  it  may  be  truly 
styled  apostolical,  not  only  because  it  con 
tains  the  sum  of  the  Apostles'  doctrine,  but 
also  because  the  age  thereof  is  so  great, 
that  its  birth  must  be  fetched  from  the 
very  apostolic  times.  It  is  true,  the  exact 
form  of  the  present  creed  cannot  pretend 
to  be  so  ancient  by  four  hundred  years  ; 
but  a  form,  not  much  different  from  it, 
was  used  long  before.  Irenaeus,  the  scholar 
of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  where 
he  repeats  a  creed  not  much  unlike  to 
ours,  assures  us,  that  '"the  Church,  dis 
persed  throughout  the  whole  world,  had 
received  this  faith  from  the  Apostles  and 
their  disciples ; "  which  is  also  affirmed  by 
Tertullian  of  one  of  his  creeds,  that  "  that 
rule  of  faith  had  been  current  in  the  Church 
from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel:"  and, 
which  is  observable,  although  there  was  so 
great  a  diversity  of  creeds,  as  that  scarce 
two  churches  did  exactly  agree  therein, 
yet  the  form  and  substance  of  every  creed 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  same ;  so  that, 
except  there  had  been,  from  the  very 
plantation  of  Christianity,  a  form  of  sound 
words,  or  a  system  of  faith,  delivered  by 
the  first  planters  thereof,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  all  churches  should  harmo 
nise,  not  only  in  the  articles  themselves 
into  which  they  were  baptized,  but,  in  a 
great  measure  also,  in  the  method  and  order 
of  them.  —  Lord  Chancellor  King. 

The  creed  itself  was  neither  the  work 
of  one  man,  nor  of  one  day  ;  but  the  com 
posure  of  it  was  gradual.  First,  several 
of  the  articles  therein  were  derived  from 
the  very  days  of  the  Apostles  :  these  were 
the  articles  of  the  existence  of  GOD,  the 
Trinity ;  that  JESUS  was  CHRIST,  or  the 
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SAVIOUR  of  the  world ;  the  remission  of 
sins  ;  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Secondly;  the  others  were  afterwards  added 
by  the  primitive  doctors  and  bishops,  in 
opposition  to  gross  heresies  and  errors  that 
sprung  up  in  the  Church.  —  It  hath  been 
received  in  all  ages  with  the  greatest  vene 
ration  and  esteem.  The  ancients  declare 
their  respect  and  reverence  for  it  with  the 
most  noble  and  majestic  expressions  ;  and 
in  these  latter  times,  throughout  several 
centuries  of  years,  so  great  a  deference 
hath  been  rendered  thereunto,  that  it  hath 
not  only  been  used  in  baptism,  but  in 
every  public  assembly  it  hath  been  usually, 
if  not  always,  read  as  the  standard  and 
basis  of  the  Christian  faith.  —  Lord  King. 

But  neither  this,  nor  any  other,  creed 
hath  authority  of  its  own,  equal  to  Scrip 
ture,  but  derives  its  principal  authority 
from  being  founded  on  Scripture.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  number  of 
men,  either  to  lessen  or  increase  the  fun 
damental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  : 
which  yet  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  content 
with  this  its  primitive  creed,  hath  profanely 
attempted,  adding  twelve  articles  more, 
founded  on  its  own,  that  is,  on  no  autho 
rity,  to  the  ancient  twelve,  which  stand  on 
the  authority  of  GOD'S  word.  But  our 
Church  hath  wisely  refused  to  go  a  step 
beyond  the  original  form  ;  since  all  neces 
sary  truths  are  briefly  comprehended  in  it, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us 
firmly  to  believe,  and  openly  to  profess. 
"  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confes 
sion  is  made  unto  salvation."  (Rom.  x.  10.) 
—  Abp.  Seeker. 

The  place  of  the  creed  in  our  liturgy 
is,  first,  immediately  after  the  lessons  of 
holy  Scripture  out  of  which  it  is  taken  ; 
and  since  faith  comes  by  hearing  GOD'S 
word,  and  the  gospel  doth  not  profit  with 
out  faith,  therefore  it  is  very  fit,  upon 
hearing  thereof,  we  should  exercise  and 
profess  our  faith.  Secondly  ;  the  creed  is 
placed  just  before  the  prayers,  "as  being 
the  foundation  of  our  petitions  ;  we  cannot 
call  on  him,  on  whom  we  have  not  be 
lieved"  (Rom.  x.  14.)  ;  and  since  we  are  to 
pray  to  GOD  the  FATHER  in  the  name  of 
the  SON,  by  the  assistance  of  the  SPIRIT, 
for  remission  of  sins,  and  a  joyful  resur 
rection,  we  ought  first  to  declare,  that  we 
believe  in  GOD  the  FATHER,  the  SON,  and 
the  HOLY  GHOST,  and  that  there  is  remis 
sion  here  and  resurrection  hereafter  to  be 
had  for  all  true  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  then  we  may  be  said  to  pray 
in  faith.  And  hence  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 


Augustin  advise  Christians  to  say  it  daily 
in  their  private  devotions  ;  and  so  our  old 
Saxon  councils  command  all  to  learn  and 
use  it,  not  as  a  prayer  (as  some  ignorant ly 
or  maliciously  object),  but  as  a  ground  for 
our  prayers,  and  a  reason  for  our  faith  and 
hope  of  their  acceptance  :  upon  which  ac 
count  also,  as  soon  as  persecution  ceased, 
and  there  was  no  danger  of  the  heathens 
overhearing  it,  the  creed  was  used  in  the 
public  service. 

And  there  are  many  benefits  which  we 
may  receive  by  this  daily  use.  of  it.  For, 
first,  this  fixes  it  firmly  in  our  memories, 
that  we  may  never  forget  this  blessed  rule 
of  our  prayers,  nor  be  at  any  time  without 
this  necessary  touchstone  to  try  all  doc 
trines  by.  Secondly  ;  thus  we  daily  renew 
our  profession  of  fidelity  to  Almighty  GOD, 
and  repeat  that  watchword  which  was  given 
us  when  we  were  first  listed  under  CHRIST'S 
banner,  declaring  thereby  that  we  retain 
our  allegiance  to  him  and  remain  his  faith 
ful  servants  and  soldiers  ;  and  no  doubt 
that  will  .move  him  the  sooner  to  hear  the 
prayers,  which  we  are  now  making  to  him 
for  his  aid.  Thirdly ;  by  this  we  declare 
our  unity  amongst  ourselves,  and  shew 
ourselves  to  be  members  of  that  holy 
Catholic  Church,  by  and  for  which  these 
common  prayers  are  made.  Those  who  hold 
this  one  faith,  and  those  onlv,  have  a  right 
to  pray  thus ;  nor  can  any  other  expect  to 
be  admitted  to  join  in  them  ;  and  therefore 
this  creed  is  the  symbol  and  badge  to 
manifest  who  are  fit  to  make  these  prayers, 
and  receive  the  benefit  of  them. 

AYherefore,  in  our  daily  use  of  this  sacred 
form,  let  us  observe  these  rules  : — First  ; 
to  be  heartily  thankful  to  GOD  for  re 
vealing  these  divine,  mysterious,  and 
saving  truths  to  ns  ;  and,  though  the 
"Glory  be  to  the  FATHER,"  &c.  be  only 
set  at  the  end  of  St.  Athanasius's  Creed, 
yet  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  must  be  per 
formed  upon  every  repetition  of  this  creed 
also.  Secondly  ;,we  must  give  our  positive 
and  particular  assent  to  every  article  as 
we  go  along,  and  receive  it  as  an  infallible 
oracle  from  the  mouth  of  GOD,  and  for  this 
reason  we  must  repeat  it  with  an  audible 
voice  after  the  minister,  and  in  our  mind 
annex  that  word,  "  I  believe,"  to  every 
particular  article ;  for,  though  it  be  but 
once  expressed  in  the  beginning,  yet  it 
must  be  supplied,  and  is  understood  in 
every  article:  and  to  shew  our  consent  the 
more  evidently,  we  must  stand  up  when 
we  repeat  it,  and  resolve  to  stand  up 
stoutly  in  defence  thereof,  so  as,  if  need 
were,  to  defend  it,  or  seal  the  truth  of  it 
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with  our  blood.  Thirdly;  we  must  devoutly 
apply  every  article,  as  we  go  along,  to  be 
both  a  ground  for  our  prayers,  and  a  guide 
to  our  lives ;  for,  if  we  rightly  believe  the 
power  of  the  FATHER,  the  love  of  the  Sox, 
and  the  grace  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  it  will 
encourage  us  (who  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church)  to  pray  heartily  for  _all 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  and  give 
us  very  lively  hopes  of  obtaining  all  our 
requests.  Again;  since  these  holy  prin 
ciples  were  not  revealed  and  selected  out 
from  all  other  truths,  for  any  other  end 
but  to  make  us  live  more  holily,  therefore 
we  must  consider,  how  it  is  fit  that  man 
should  live,  who  believes  that  UOD  the 
FATHER  is  his  Creator,  GOD  the  SON  his 
Redeemer,  and  GOD  the  HOLY  GHOST  his 
Sanctifier ;  who  believes  that  he  is  a  mem 
ber  of  that  Catholic  Church,  wherein  there 
is  a  communion  of  saints,  and  remission  for 
sins,  and  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  a  life  everlasting  afterwards. 
No  man  is  so  ignorant  but  he  can  tell 
what  manner  of  persons  they  ought  to  be 
who  believe  this ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
whoever  firmly  and  fully  believes  all  this, 
his  faith  will  certainly  and  necessarily 
produce  a  holy  life.  —  Dean  Comber. 

APOSTOLIC,  APOSTOLICAL,  some 
thing  that  relates  to  the  Apostles,  or  de 
scends  from  them.  Thus  we  say  the  apos 
tolical  age,  apostolical  character,  apostolical 
doctrine,  constitutions,  traditions,  &c.  In 
the  primitive  Church  it  was  an  appellation 
given  to  all  such  churches  as  were  founded 
by  the  Apostles,  and  even  to  the  bishops 
of  those  churches,  as  the  reputed  successors 
of  the  Apostles.  These  were  confined  to 
four :  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  In  succeeding  ages,  the  other 
churches  assumed  the  same  title,  on  ac 
count,  principally,  of  the  conformity  of 
their  doctrine  with  that  of  the  churches 
which  were  apostolical  by  foundation,  and 
because  all  bishops  held  themselves  suc 
cessors  of  the  Apostles,  or  acted  in  their 
respective  dioceses  with  the  authority  of 
Apostles.  The  first  time  the  term  aposto 
lical  is  attributed  to  bishops,  is  in  a  letter 
of  Clovis  to  the  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in 
511  ;  though  that  king  docs  not  in  it  ex 
pressly  denominate  them  apostolical,  but 
anoxtulicti  sede  digiiissimi,  highly  worthy  of 
the  apostolical  see.  In  581,  Guntram  calls 
the  bishops,  assembled  at  Maqon,  aposto 
lical  pontiffs.  In  progress  of  time,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  increasing  in  power  above 
the  rest,  ami  the  three  patriarchates  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  hav 
ing  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
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the  title  apostolical  was  restricted  to  the 
pope  and   his   church    alone.     At   length 
some  of  the  popes,  and  among  them  Gre 
gory  the   Great,  not  content   to  hold  the 
title  by  this  tenure,  began  to  insist  that  it 
belonged  to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  \ 
right,  as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.     In  t 
1046,  the  Romish  Council  of  Rheims  de-  i 
clared,  that  the  pope  was  the   sole  apos-  • 
tolical  primate  of  the  Universal  Church. 

APOSTOLICAL  CONSTITUTIONS 
AND  CANONS.  These  two  collections 
of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  formularies  were 
attributed,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  Clement  of  Rome,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  committed  them  to  writ 
ing  from  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles,  whose 
words  they  pretended  to  record.  The 
authority  thus  claimed  for  these  writings 
has,  however,  been  entirely  disproved ; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  by  critics,  that 
they  were  chiefly  compiled  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries ;  or  that,  at 
least,  the  greater  part  must  be  assigned  to 
a  period  before  the  first  Nicene  Council. 
We  find  references  to  them  in  the  writings 
of  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Athanasius, 
writers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
A  modern  critic  supposes  them  not  to  have 
attained  their  present  form  until  the  fifth 
century.  The  Constitutions  are  comprised 
in  eight  books.  In  these  the  Apostles  are 
frequently  introduced  as  speakers.  They 
contain  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
the  duties  of  Christians  in  general,  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  the  offices  and 
duties  of  ministers,  and  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship.  The  tone  of  morality 
which  runs  through  them  is  severe  and 
ascetic.  They  forbid  the  use  of  all  personal 
decorations  and  attention  to  appearance, 
and  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  works  of 
heathen  authors.  They  enjoin  Christians 
to  assemble  twice  every  day  in  the  Church 
for  prayers  and  psalmody,  to  observe 
various  fasts  and  festivals,  and  to  keep  the 
sabbath  (i.  e.  the  seventh  day  of  the  week)  as 
well  as  the  LORD'S  day.  They  require  ex 
traordinary  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
towards  the  ministers  of  religion :  com 
manding  Christians  to  honour  a  bishop  as 
a  king  or  a  prince,  and  even  as  a  kind  of 
god  upon  earth,  to  render  to  him  absolute 
obedience,  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  to  ap 
proach  him  through  the  deacons  or  ser 
vants  of  the  Church,  as  we  come  to  GOD 
only  through  CHRIST  !  This  latter  kind  of 
(profane)  comparison  is  carried  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  for  the  deaconesses  are  de 
clared  to  resemble  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  inas 
much  as  they  are  not  able  to  do  anything 
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without  the  deacons.  Presbyters  are  said 
to  represent  the  Apostles;  and  the  rank  of 
Christian  teachers  is  declared  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  magistrates  and  princes.  We 
find  here,  also,  a  complete  liturgy  or  form 
of  worship  for  Christian  churches  ;  contain 
ing  not  only  a  description  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  but  the  prayers  to  be  used  at 
their  celebration. 

This  general  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  books  of  Constitutions  is  alone 
enough  to  prove  that  they  are  no  produc 
tions  of  the  apostolic  age.  Mention  also 
occurs  of  several  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
ollieers,  such  as  readers  and  exorcists,  who 
were  not  introduced  into  the  Church  until 
the  third  century.  And  there  are  manifest 
contradictions  between  several  parts  of  the 
work.  The  general  style  in  which  the 
Constitutions  are  written  is  such  as  had 
become  prevalent  during  the  third  century. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  who  was  the  real 
author  of  this  work ;  but  the  date,  and 
probable  design,  of  the  forgery  are  of  more 
importance,  and  may  be  more  easily  ascer 
tained.  Epiphanius,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  appears  to  be  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  these  books  under  their 
present  title,  Apostolical  Constitutions.  But 
he  refers  to  the  work  only  as  one  containing 
much  edifying  matter,  without  including 
it  among  the  writings  of  the  Apostles;  and 
indeed  he  expressly  says  that/  many  per 
sons  had  doubted  or  its  genuineness.  One 
passage,  however,  to  which  Epiphanius 
refers,  speaks  a  language,  directly  the  re 
verse  of  what  we  find  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  the  work  now  extant ;  so  that 
it  appears  probable  that  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  which  that  author  used, 
have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated 
since  his  time.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
probable,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  were  compiled 
during  the  reigns  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  ;  and 
that  the  compilation  was  the  work  of  some 
one  writer  (probably  a  bishop)  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  advancement  of 
episcopal  diirnity  and  power  appears  to 
have  been  tin-  chief  design  ot'lhe  forgerv. 

Il'v.-f  regard  the  Constitutions  as  a  pro 
duction  of  tl.e  iliinl  cent'  rv  (containing 
;VM  mints  t>f  earlier  compositions),  the  work 
possesses  a  certain  kind  of  value.  It  con 
tributes  to  LTIVC  ii<  an  insight  nno  tl.e  slate 
«!'  Christian  faiih.  the  condition  of  the 
clergv  and  interior  ecclesiastical  o|]ie<-rs. 
th'-  worship  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  <rli.T  particulars,  at  the  period  to 


which  the  composition  is  referred.  The 
growth  of  episcopal  power  and  influence, 
and  the  derivation  of  the  episcopal  autho 
rity  from  the  Apostles,  is  here  clearly 
shewn.  Many  of  the  regulations  pre 
scribed,  and  many  of  the  moral  and  reli 
gious  remarks,  are  good  and  edifving:  and 
the  prayers  especially,  breathe  for  the 
most  part,  a  spirit  of  simple  and  primi 
tive  Christianity.  But  the  work  is  by  no 
means  free  from  traces  of  superstition  ;  and 
it:  is  occasionally  disfigured  by  mystical 
interpretations  and  applications  of  holy 
Scripture,  and  by  needless  refinements  in 
matters  of  ceremony.  We  find  several 
allusions  to  the  events  of  apostolical  times  ; 
but  occurrences  related  exclusively  in  such 
a  work,  are  altogether  devoid  of  credibility, 
especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
design  of  the  compiler  to  pass  off  his  book 
as  a  work  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various 
particulars  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
Christian  worship;  the  regulations  which 
they  contain  being,  for  the  most  part, 
sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  deposi 
tion  and  excommunication  against  of 
fenders.  The  first  allusion  to  this  work 
bv  name,  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
which  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  394,  under  the  presidency  of  Nesto- 
rius,  bishop  of  that  see.  But  there  are  ex 
pressions  in  earlier  councils,  and  writers  of 
the  same  century,  which  appear  to  refer  to 
the  canons,  although  not  named.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these 
canons  were  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot,  DJonysius  the 
Younger;  and,  about  the  same  time,  thirtv- 
five  others  were  appended  to  them  in  a 
collection  made  by  John,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Since  that  time,  the  whole 
number  have  been  regarded  as  genuine  in 
the  East;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have 
been  treated  with  equal  respect  in  the 
West.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that 
the  original  collection  was  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  or  some 
what  later,  in  one  of  the  Asiatic  churches. 
The  author  may  have  had  the  same  de 
sign  as  that  which  appears  t:>  h:.ve  in- 
llucnccd  the  compiler  of  the  A  po-tol'c;;! 
Constitutions.  The  cightv-fil'tli  canon 
speaks  of  ihe  constitutions  as  sacred  1  ook<  ; 
and  li'oin  a  comparison  ot'lhe  two  books,  it 
is  plain  that  lh--v  are  either  the  production 
of  one  and  the  same  writer,  or  that,  at 
least,  the  two  authors  were  contemporary, 
and  had  a  good  understanding  with  each 
other.  Tin1  rules  and  regulations  con 
tained  in  the  canons  are  such  as  were 
1) 
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gradually     introduced     and     established 
(luring   the   second    and    third   centuries, 
In  the  canon  <or  list  of  sacred  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  given  in  this  work,  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  is  omitted ;  but  the 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Clement  and  Apostp-  , 
licul  Constitutions  are  inscrted.-r-Avgusti. 
.    APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS.    An  ap 
pellation   usually  given   to  the- writers  of 
the  first  century,  who  employed  their  pens 
in   the   cause   of  Christianity.     Of   these 
writers,  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc, 
have  published  a  collection  in  two  volumes, 
accompanied  both  with  their  own  annota 
tions,  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men.     See  also  the  genuine. epistles  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  by  Archbishop  Wake,  and 
a  translation  of  them  iu  one  volume  8vo. 
by  the  Rev,  Temple  Chevallier,  B.  D.,  for 
merly  Hulsean  lecturer  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     The  names  of  the  aposto 
lical  fathers  are  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,   bishop  of  Antioch,  Polycarp,  bi 
shop  of  Smyrna,  and   Hennas.     To  these 
Rnrnabas   the.  apostle  •  is   usually   added, 
The  epistles,  ami [other  writings  of1  these 
eminent  men., are    still  extant.     A  more 
admirable  appendix,  to  the  <  pure  word  of 
Goo,   and.  a  more  .trustworthy  comment 
on  the  principles  taught  by  inspired  men, 
eanuot  be  conceived.   .  As  eye- witnesses  of 
the  order  and  discipline  oS  the   Church, 
while  all  wan. fresh  and  new  from  live  hands 
of  the  Apostles,. their,  testimony  forms  the 
very  i  summit     of 'uninspired     authority. 
X one. could  bette»  know  these  things  than 
thosu  who  lived   and  ..wrote,  at  the  Very 
time.    .None' deserve  a  greater  reverence 
than    they   who    proclaimed    the    gospel, 
while,  the   echo  otf  inspired   tongues   yet 
lingered  in.  the  ears- of  the  people. 
.  APOSTOLIC AL;  SUCCESSION.  (See 
Succtwion.)     The  line  in<whieh  the  minis 
try  of  the  Church  is  handed  on  from  age 
to  age  :  the  corporate  lineage  of  the  Chris 
tian  clergy,  just  as  in  the  Jewish  Church 
there  was  a  family  lineage.     The  Church 
of  England  maintains  the  npostolical  suc 
cession   in  the  preface   to  her  ordination 
service.     Those   are  said   to  be  in  apos 
tolical  succession   who  have  been  sent  to 
labour  in  the  LORD'S  vineyard,  by  bishops 
who  were  consecrated  by  those  who,   in 
their   turn,   were    consecrated    by  others, 
and  these  by  others,  until  the  derived  au 
thority   is    traced    to    the   Apostles,    and 
through  them  to  the  great   head   of  the 
Church.      The    apostolical    succession    of 
the  ministry  is  essential  to  the  right  ad 
ministration  of  the  holy  sacraments.     The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englnml  can  trace 
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their  connection  with  the  Apostles  by  links 
not  one  of  which  is  wanting  from  the  times 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  to  our  own. — 
See  Appendix  to  Roses  Commission  and 
consequent  Duties  of  the  Clergy  ;  Perce 
val's  Doctrine  of  tJie  Apostolical  Succes 
sion,  2nd  edition ;  Sinclair  {Rev.  John) 
on  the  Episcopal  Succession  ;  and  Cou- 
rayers  Defence  of  the  English  Ordina 
tions. 

APOSTOLIC!,  or  APOTACTICI. 
Heretics  in  Christianity  who  sprung  from 
the  Encratites  and  Cathari,  and  took  these 
names  because  they  pretended  i o  be  the 
only  followers  of  the  Apostles,^  and  because 
they  made  a  profession  of  never  marrying, 
and  renounced  riches.  Epiphanius  ob 
serves,  that;  these  vagabonds,  who  appeared 
about  the  year  260,  for  the  most  part  made 
use  of.  the  apocryphal  Acts  -of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Thomas.  There  was  another  sect 
of  this  name,  about  the  twelfth  -century, 
who  were  against,  marriage,  <  and  aever 
went  without  lewd  women .:  they  also  de 
spised  infant  baptism,  would  not  allow  of 
purgatory,  invocation  of  saints  arid  prayers 
for  the  tlead,  and  called  themselves  the 
true  body  of  the  Church,  .condemning  all 
use  of  ilesli  with  the  Manichseans. — Bing- 
ham,  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch. 

APOTACTITJE,  or  APOTACTICI. 
(See  Apostolici.} 

APPARITOR.  Apparitors  (so  called 
from  the  principal  branch  of  their  office, 
which  consists  in  summoning  persons  to 
appear)  are  officers  .appointed  to.  execute 
the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  ,  The  proper  business  and  employ 
ment  of  an  apparitor  is  to  attend  in  court ; 
to  receive  such,  commands  as  the.  judge 
shall  please  to  issue  forth ;.  to  convene  and 
.cite  the  defendants  into  court ,-  to  admo 
nish  or  cite  the  parlies,  to  produce  wit 
nesses,  and  the  like. 

APPEAL.  The  provocation  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge.  (1 
Kings,  xviii.  Acts,  xxv.)  Appeals  are 
divided  into  judicial  and  extra-judicial. 
Judicial  appeals  are  those  made  from  the 
actual  sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature. 
In  this  case  the  force  of  such  sentence  is 
suspended  until  the  cause  is  determined 
by  the  superior  judge.  Extra-judicial 
appeals  are  those  made  from  extra-judicial 
acts,  by  which  a  person  either  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  wronged.  He  therefore  re 
sorts  to  the  legal  protection  of  a  superior 
judge.  By  the  civil  law,  appeals  ought 
!  to  be  made  grudatini ;  but  by  the  canon 
law,  as  it  existed  before  the  Reformation^ 
they  might  be  made  omisso  media,  and 
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immediately  to  tftc  pope  ;  who,  was  reputed 
to  be  the. ordinary  judge  of  all  Christians 
in  till  causes,  having  a  concurrent  power 
with  all  ordinaries.  Appeals  to  the  pope 
were  -first  sent  from  England  to  Koine  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  the  pope's 
legate,  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Win 
chester  (A.D.  1135 — 1154).  Prior  to  that 
period,  the  pope  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
any  appellate  jurisdiction  in  England. 
"William  the  Conqueror  refused  to  do  him 
homage.  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  do  not  so 
much  as  mention  the  pope's  name  ;  and  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  assert  the 
roval  supremacy  in  the  following  words:  — 
"  Rex  autein, qui  vicarius snmmi  regis est,  ad 
hoc  constitutus  est,  ut  regnum  et  populum 
doinini,  et  super  oinnia  sanclam  ecclesiam, 
regat  et  defendat  ab  injuriosis  ;  maleficos 
autein,  destruat  et  evellat."  The  Peni 
tential  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (A.D.  068 
- — GOO)  contains  no  mention  of  appeals  to 
Rome;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  at 
the  Council  of  Clarendon  (A.D.  11G4),  it 
was  enacted,  "De  appellationibus  sieiner- 
serint  ab  arcbidiacono  debebit  procedi 
ad  episcopum,  ab  episcojx)  ad  archiepis- 
copmn,  et  si  archiepiscopus  dtfnerit  in 
justilia  exhibenda,  ad  dominum  regem  per- 
venicndum  est  postremo,  ut  pra'cepto  ip- 
siiis  in  ciii-iii  archivpiscopi  controversia 
terminetur  ;  ita  (jiiod  non  debeat  ultra 
procedi  absque  assensu  doinini  regis." 
Notwithstanding  this  law,  and  the  statutes 
made  against  "provisors"  in  tlie  reigns  of 
Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and 
Henry  V.,  appeals  used  to  be  forwarded  to 
Rome  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when,  by  the  statutes  of  the  24  Henry 
VI.II.  c!  1-2.,  and  the  2.J  Henry  VIII. 
c.  19.,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  from  England 
were  legally  abolished.  By  these  statutes, 
appeals  were  to  be  finally  determined  by 
the  High  Court  of  Delegate* ;  to  be  apr 
pointed  by  the  king  in  chancery  under  the 
great  seal.  This  jurisdiction  was,  in 
1832,  by  2  &  3  William  IV.  c.  92  ,  trans 
ferred  from  the  High  Court  of  Delegates 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  whose  li  report  or  recommenda 
tion,"  when  sanctioned  by  the  crown,  is  a 
final  judgment. 

The  crown,  however,  used  to  have  the 
power  to  grant  a  commission  of  review 
after  the  decision  of  an  appeal  by  the  Hiuh 
Court  of  Delegates.  (2(i  Henry  VIII.  c. 
1.,  1  Eli/,  c.  1.  Goodmans  case  in  Dyer's 
Reports.)  This  prerogative  Queen  Mary 
exercised  by  granting  a  review  after 
a  review  in  Goodman's  case,  regarding  the 
deanery  of  Wells.  (See  Lord  Campbell's 


Judgment  in  the  Court  of  Quoen's  Bench 
in  (jot-ham  v.  the  Bishop  of  JH.rctfr.)  It 
is  a  remarkable  fad  that,  although  the 
statutes  for  restraint  of  appeals  had  been 
repealed,  on  Queen  Mary's  accession  no 
appeal  in  Goodman's  case  was  permitted 
to  proceed  out  of  England  to  the  pope. 

The    commissions    of  review    were    not 
granted  by:   Queen   Mary   under   the   au 
thority  of  Protestant  enactments,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  common  law,  regarding  the 
regalities  of  the   crown  of  England.       It 
does  not  appear   that   (by  the  2  &  3  Wil- 
j  liam  IV.  c.  92.,  3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  41., 
j  7  &  8  Viet.)  the  prerogative  is  interfered 
with;  and  that  the  crown  is  compelled  to 
adopt  the  "  report  or  recommendation  "  of 
!  the     Judicial     Committee     of    the     Privy 
Council  :   on  the  contrary,  her  Majesty  is 
quite    free    to    sanction    or    reject    such 
report,    which    only    becomes    valid    as    a 
decision  on  the  royal  assent  being  given. 

APPELLANT.  Generally,  one  who  ap 
peals  from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  court 
to  a  superior.  Particularly  those  among 
the  French  cleriry  were  called  appellants, 
who  appealed  from  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
issued  by  pope  Clement  in  1713,  either  to 
the  pope 'better  informed,  or  to  a  general 
council.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  boasted  unity  of  the  Roman 
obedience  has  been  signally  broken;  the 
whole  body  of  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
several  monasteries,  being  divided  into 
appellants  and  non-appellants. 

APPROPRIATION    is    the    annexing 
of  a  benefice  to  the  use  of  a  spiritual  cor- 
!  poiMtion.      This    was    frequently   done    in 
j  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     The 
'!  secular  clergy  were  then   Saxons  or  Eng- 
,  lishincn  ;  and  most  of  the  nobility,  bishops, 
'  and  abbots  being  Normans,  tlu-y  had  no 
kind  of  regard  to  the  secular  clergy,  but 
reduced    them   as    low    as    they   Could    to 
enrich  their  monasteries;  and  this  \vas  the 
i  reason    of  so   many  appropriations.     But 
1  some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is   a 
;  question    undecided,    whether    princes    or 
|  popes   first    made  appropriations:    though 
the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  account 
:  were  made   by  princes  ;  as,    for   instance, 
by  the  Saxon  kings,  to  the  abbey  of  Crow- 
!  land;  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  Battle 
;  abbey;  and  by  Henry  I.,  to  the  church  of 
:  Salisbury.      It  is  true  the  popes,  who  were 
alwavs  jealous  of  their  usurped  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  did  in  their  decre 
tals  assume  this  power  to  themselves,  ami 
granted     privileges    to    several    religious 
orders,    to  take  appropriations   from  lay 
men  :    but   in    the  same    crant    they    were 
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latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  For 
at  first  those  grants  were  not  in  proprios 
itsiis,  for  they  were  always  obliged  to 
present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop  upon  the 
avoidance  of  a  benefice,  who,  upon  his 
institution,  became  their  vicar,  and  for 
that  reason  an  appropriation  and  a  rectory 
were  then  inconsistent.  But  because  the 
formation  of  an  appropriation  was  a  thing 
merely  spiritual,  the  patron  usually  pe 
titioned  the  bishop  to  appropriate  the 
church  ;  but  the  king  was  first  to  give 
license  to  the  monks  that,  quantum  in  nobis 
est,  the  bishop  might  do  it.  The  king 
being  supreme  ordinary,  might  of  his  own 
authority  make  an  appropriation  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop,  though  this  was 
seldom  done.  Appropriations  at  first  were 
made  only  to  spiritual  persons,  such  as 
were  qualified  to  perform  divine  service  ; 
then  bv  degrees  they  were  extended  to 
spiritual  corporations,  as  deans  and  chap 
ters  ;  and  lastly  to  prioresses,  upon  the 
pretence  that  they  had  to  support  hospi 
tality  ;  and  lest  preaching  should  by  this 
means  be  neglected,  an  invention  was 
found  out  to  supply  that  defect  by  a  vicar, 
as  aforesaid ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  bishop 
to  be  a  moderator  between  the  monks  and 
the  vicar,  for  his  maintenance  out  of  the 
appropriated  tithes ;  for  the  bishop  could 
compel  the  monastery  to  which  the  church 
was  appropriated  to  set  out  a  convenient 
portion  of  tithes,  and  such  as  he  should 
approve,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vicar, 
before  he  confirmed  the  appropriation. 

It  is  true  the  bishops  in  those  days 
favoured  the  monks  so  much,  that  they 
connived  at  their  setting  out  a  portion 
of  small  tithes  for  the  vicar,  and  per 
mitted  them  to  reserve  the  great  tithes 
to  themselves.  This  was  a  fault  intended 
to  be  remedied  by  the  statute  15th  Rich. 
II.  cap.  (5. ;  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
in  every  license  made  of  an  appropriation 
this  clause  should  be  contained,  viz.  that 
the  diocesan  should  ordain  that  the  vicar 
shall  be  well  and  sufficiently  endowed. 
Hut  this  statute  was  eluded  ;  for  the  abbots 
appointed  out-  of  iheir  own  monks  to 
otiiciatc;  and  therefore  the  parliament,  in 
the  4th  year  of  Henry  IV.  cap.  12.,  pro 
vided  that  the  vicar  should  he  a  secular 
cler.'Viuan,  c:inonic;dly  instituted  and  iu- 
u.u-d-.i  int  i  the  Church,  and  sitj/icientli/ 
end  >uv<l;  :;n  I  that  no  regular  should  be 
Iliad-:  v:r.i:  !;f  ;l  riunvh  appropriate.  But 


abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Canterbury,  by 
these  words:  "Concessimus,  &c.  pro  nobis, 
&c.     Abbati  et,  conventui,  &c.  quod    ipsi 
ecclesias  predictas  appropriare  ac  eas  sic 
appropriates  in  proprios  usus,  tenere  possint 
sibi  et  successoribus  in  perpetuum."     The 
like  was  done  by  several  of  the  Norman 
nobility,   who   came   over  with   the    king, 
upon  whom  he  bestowed  large  manors  and 
lands  ;  and  out  of  which  they  found  tithes 
were  then  paid,  and  so  had  continued  to 
be   paid  even  from    the   time   they   were 
possessed   by  the   Saxons :    but   they   did 
not  regard  their  law  of  tithing,  and  there 
fore  they  held  it  reasonable  to  appropriate 
all,  or  at  least  some  part  of  those  tithes,  to 
those  monasteries  which  they  had  founded, 
or  to  others  as  they  thought  fit ;  and  in 
such  cases  they  reserved  a  power  to  pro 
vide  for  him,  who  served  the  cure  ;  and 
this  was  usually  paid  to  stipendiary  curates. 
But    sometimes    the   vicarages   were   en 
dowed,  and  the  very  endowment  was  ex 
pressed  in  the  grant  of  the  appropriation, 
viz. :    that   the   church  should   be  appro 
priated   upon   condition    that   a   vicarage 
should  be  endowed  ;  and  this  was  left  to 
the  care  of  the  bishop.     But  whenever  the 
vicar  had  a  competent  subsistence  by  en 
dowment,  the  monks  took  all  opportunities 
to  lessen  it ;   and  this  occasioned  several 
decretals  prohibiting   such  usage  without 
the  bishop's  consent,  and  that  no  custom 
should  be  pleaded  for   it,  where  he  that 
served  the  cure  had  not  a  competent  sub 
sistence.      And   it   has    been    a    question 
whether  an  appropriation   is   good   when 
there  is  no  endowment  of  a  vicarage,  be 
cause  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  positively 
provides  that  vicarages  shall  be  endowed. 
But  it  is  now  settled,  that  if  it  is  a  vicarage 
in  reputation,  and  vicars  have  been  insti 
tuted  and  inducted  to  the  church,  it  shall 
be  presumed  that  the  vicarage  was  ori 
ginally   endowed.      Thus    much    for    the 
tithes  :  but  the  abbot  and  convent  had  not 
only  the  tithes  of  the  appropriate  churches, 
but  the  right  of  patronage  too  ;  for  that 
was  extinct,  as  to  the  former  patron,  by 
the  appropriation,  unless  he  had  reserved 
the  presentation  to  himself;  and  that  made 
the     advoAvson    disappropriate,     and    the 
church  presentable  as  before,  but  not    by 
the    old    patron,    but    by    the    abbot    :'iul 
convent,   who    were   then    bound,    upon    a 
vacancy,  to  present  a  person  to  the  bishop. 
Sometimes   the    bishop    would    refuse    the 
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person  presented  unless  they  consented  to 
such  an  allowance  lor  liis  maintenance  as 
he  thought  lit,  and  therefore  they  would 
present  none.  This  occasioned  tlieniakiug 
another  decretal,  which  gave  the  bishop 
power  to  present;  but  this  did  not  often 
happen,  because  the  monks  were  favoured 
by  the  bishops ;  that  is,  the  poorer  sort, 
for  the  rich  would  not  accept  his  kindness. 
Thev  always  got  their  appropriations  con 
firmed  by  the  pope,  and  their  churches 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop.  But  now  ail  those  exemptions 
are  taken  away  by  the  statute  31st  Henry 
V11I.  caj).  13.,  and  the  ordinary  is  restored 
to  his  ancient  right.  Before  giving  an 
account  of  that  statute,  it  will  not  be  im 
proper  to  mention  the  forms  of  appropri 
ations  both  before  and  since  that  time. 
A  license  being  obtained  of  the  king  as 
supreme  ordinary,  and  the  consent  from 
the  diocesan,  patron,  and  incumbent,  there 
upon  the  bishop  made  the  grant. 

By  the  aforesaid  statute,  those  appro 
priations  which  were  made  formerly  bv 
bishops,  and  enjoyed  only  by  religious 
houses,  are  now  become  the  inheritance  of 
laymen ;  and  though  the  bishop's  power  in 
such  eases  is  not  mentioned  in  the  statute, 
yet  the  law  leaves  all  matters  of  right  just 
as  they  were  before;  for  when  those  re 
ligious  houses  were  surrendered,  the  king 
was  to  have  the  tithes  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  abbots  had  them  in  right  of  their 
monasteries;  and  there  is  a  saving  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  persons  ;  so  that, 
if  before  the  dissolution  the  vicar  had  an 
antecedent  right  to  a  competent  main 
tenance,  and  the  bishop  had  power  to  allow 
it,  it  is  not  taken  away  now. 

This  is  the  law  of  England,  and  it  is 
founded  on  good  reason  :  for  tithes  were 
originally  given  for  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  not  for  the  private  use  of 
monasteries ;  and  it  may  be  a  question, 
whether  a  monastery  was  capable  of  taking 
an  appropriation,  because  it  is  not  an  ec 
clesiastical  body;  for  by  the  canons  they 
could  not  preach,  baptize,  or  visit  the  sick, 
and  they  had  no  cure  of  souls.  This  mat 
ter  was  disputed  between  St.  Bernard,  a 
Cistercian  monk,  and  Peter  the  Venerable  : 
the  first  was  dissatisfied  that  monks  should 
take  tithe  from  the  secular  clergy,  which 
was  given  to  support  them  in  attending 
the  cure  of  souls  ;  the  other  answered  him, 
that  monks  praved  for  souls,  but  tithes 
were  not  only  given  for  pravers,  but  for 
preaching,  and  to  support  hospitality. 
Upon  the  whole  matter  appropriations 
may  be  made  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 


queen,  the  ordinary,  and  the  patron  who 
hath  the  inheritance  of  the  advow.  on  ;  and 
lie  must  have  the  queen's  license,  because 
she  hath  an  interest  in  it  as  supreme  or 
dinary  :  for  it  might  happen  that  the 
presentation  may  be  devolved  on  her  by 
lapse,  and  such  license  was  usually  granted 
when  the  church  was  void  ;  but  if  it  is 
granted  when  the  church  is  full,  it  does 
not  make  the  appropriation  void,  though 
such  grant  should  be  in  general  words, 
because,  where  it  may  be  taken  in  two 
intents,  the  one  good,  the  other  not,  it 
shall  be  expounded  in  that  sense  which 
may  make  the  grant  good.  It  is  true,  the 
best  way  is  to  give  a  license  in  particular 
words,  importing  that  the  appropriation 
shall  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the 
incumbent  :  however,  if  it  is  a  license 
per  verba  da  praisenti,  yet  it  is  good 
lor  the  reason  already  mentioned.  The 
bishop  must  likewise  concur,  for  he  has 
an  interest  in  the  presentation,  which  may 
come  to  him  by  lapse  before  it  can  be 
vested  in  the  queen.  Besides,  an  appro 
priation  deprives  him  of  institution,  for  it 
not  only  carries  the  glebe  and  tithes,  but 
gives  to  the  corporation  a  spiritual  func 
tion,  and  supplies  the  institution  of  the 
ordinary  :  for  in  the  very  instrument  of 
appropriation  it  is  united  and  given  to 
the  body  corporate  in  ]troj>rios  ?w«.y,  that 
is,  that  they  shall  be  perpetual  parsons 
there  :  this  must  be  intended  where  there 
are  no  vicarages  endowed,  and  yet  they 
cannot  have  the  cure  of  souls  because  they 
are  a  body  politic  ;  but  the  vicar  who  is 
endowed  and  comes  in  by  their  appoint 
ment  has  the  cure. 

APSE.  A  semicircular  or  polygonal 
termination  of  the  choir,  or  other  portion 
of  a  church. 

Large  Saxon  churches,  as  we  collect 
from  history,  generally  had  an  eastern  apse 
at  least,  and  often  several  others.  in 
Norman  churches  of  large  size,  the  apse 
was  very  frequent,  and  it  was  repeated  in 
several  parts  of  the  church.  Norwich  and 
Peterborough  cathedrals  convey  a  good  im 
pression  of  the  general  character  of  Nor 
man  churches  in  this  respect.  Traces  of 
the  apse  are  found  also  at  Winchester, 
Rochester,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Ripon, Gloucester, 
and  Worcester  cathedrals,  besides  St.  Al- 
ban's,  Tewkesbury,  and  other  conventual 
churches.  Jn  small  churches,  as  Steetley, 
Derbyshire,  and  Birkin,  Yorkshire,  the 
eastern  apse  alone  is  found,  nor  is  this  at 
all  a  universal  feature.  With  the  Norman 
style  the  apse  was  almost  wholly  discon 
tinued,  though  an  carlv  English  apse  occurs 
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at  Tidmarsb,  Berkshire,  and  a  decorated 
apse  at  Little  Maplestead  ;  the  latter  is, 
however,  altogether  an  exceptional  case. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  tendency 
to  reproduce  the  apse  in  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  as  at  Trinity  Church,  Coventry,' 
and  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  Westminster ; 
but  the  later  examples  entirely  miss 
the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  Norman 
apse.  Yet  the  later  styles  might  have  had 
one  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
this  feature  in  their  flying  buttresses  span 
ning  the  outer  aisle  of  the  apse,  which  is 
often  so  striking  a  feature  in  foreign 
churches,  and  to  which  the.  perpendicular 
clerestory  to  the  Norman  apse  of  Norwich 
makes  some  approach.  For,  the  ritual  .place 
of  the  apse  see  Cathedral. 

AQUARII.  A  sect  of  "heretics  who 
consecrated  their  pretended  eucharist  with 
water  only,  instead  of  wine,  or  wine  min 
gled  with  water.  This  they  did  under  the 
delusion  that  it  was  universally  unlawful 
to  drink  wine;  although^  as.  St.  Chrysos- 
toni  says,  our  blessed  LORD  instituted  the 
holy  eucharist  in  wine,  and  himself  drank 
wine  at  his  communion  table,  and  after, 
his  resurrection,  as  if  by  anticipation  to 
condemn  this  pernicious  heresy.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  so  bold  an  impiety  re-. 
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vived   in  the   present   day,  when  certain  i 
men,  under  the  cloak  of  temperance,  pre-  J 
tend  a  eucharist  without  wine,  or  any  fer-  ,! 
mented   liquor.      These  liereties  are   not  i| 
to  be  confounded  with  those  against  whom 
St.  Cyprian  discourses  at  large  in  his  letter 
to  Caecilian,  who,  from  fear  of  being  dis-  i 
covered,  from  the  smell  of  wine,  by  the 
heathen  in  times  of  persecution,  omitted 
the   wine   in   the  eucharist   cup.     It   was' 
indeed  very  wrong  and  unworthy  of  the 
Christian  name,  but  far  less  culpable  than 
the  pretence  of  a  temperance  above  that 
of  CHRIST  and  the  Church,  in  the  Aquarii. 
—  Epiph.  Hceres.,'xl\i..;  August- de  Hcercs. 
c.  46. ;    Theodoret,  de  Fab.  Hceret  lib.  i. 
cap.  20. ;  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixiii.  ad  Coecilium.  ; 
Cone.    Carth.    iii.    can.   xxiv.  ;   Bingharn, 
Antiq.  Chr.  Ch. 

ARABICS,  or  ARABIANS.  Heretics 
who  appeared  in  Arabia  in  the  third  cen 
tury.  According  to  Eusebius  and  St. 
Augustine,  they  taught  that  the  soul  died, 
and  was  corrupted  with  the  body,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  raised  together  at  the  last 
day. 

ARCADE.  In  church  architecture,  a 
series  of  arches  supported  by  pillars  or 
shafts,  whether  belonging  to  the  construc- 
tiorij  or  used  in  relieving  large  surfaces  of 
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masonry  :  the  present  observations  will  be 
confined  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  orna 
mental  arcades. 

^  These  were  introduced  early  in  the 
Norman  style,  and  were  used  very  largely 
to  its  close,  the  whole  base  story  of  ex 
terior  and  interior  alike,  and  the  upper 
portions  of  towers  and  of  high  walls,  being 
often  quite  covered  with  them.  They 
were  either  of  simple  or  of  intersecting 
arches :  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  latter 


are  the  most  elaborate'  in  work>  and  the 
most  ornamental ;  they  are  accordingly 
reserved  in  general  for  the  richer  portions 
of  the  fabric.  There  is,  moreover,  another, 
and  perhaps  even  more  effective,  way  of 
complicating  the  arcade,  'by  placing  an 
arcade  within  and  behind  another,  so  that 
the  wall  is  doubly  recessed,  and  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow  greatly  increased.  The 
decorations  of  the  transitional,  until  very 
late  in  the  style,  are  so  nearly  those  of  the 
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Norman,  that  we  need  not  particularise  the 
semi-Norman  arcade.  In  the  next  sfvle 
the  simple  arcade  is,  of  course,  most  fre 
quent.  This,  like  the  Norman,  ol'ten 
covers  very  large  surfaces.  Foil  arches  are 
often  introduced  at  this  period, and  irreatlv 
vary  the  effect.  The  reduplication  of 
arcades  is  now  managed  differently  from 
the  former  style.  Two  arcades,  perfect 
in  all  their  parts,  are  set  the  one  behind 
the  other,  but  the  shaft  of  the  outer  is 
opposite  to  the  arch  of  the  inner  series, 
the  outer  series  is  also  more  lofty  in 
its  proportions,"  and  the  two  are  often  of 
differently  constructed  arches,  as  at  Lin 
coln,  where  the  outer  series  is  of  trefoil, 
the  inner  of  simple  arches,  or  vice  versa, 
the  two  always  being  different.  The  effect 
of  this  is  extremely  beautiful. 

But  the  most  exquisite  arcades  are  those 
of  the  Geometrical  period,  where  each  arch 
is  often  surmounted  by  a  crocketted  pedi 
ment,  and  the  higher  efforts  of  sculpture 
are  tasked  for  their  enrichment,  as  in  the 
glorious  chapter-houses  of  Salisbury, 
Southwell,  and  York  :  these  are,  however, 
usually  confined  to  the  interior.  In  the 
Decorated  period  partially,  and  in  the  Per 
pendicular  entirely,  the  arcade  gave  place 
to  panelling,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  effect, 
for  no  delicacy  or  intricacy  of  pattern  can 
compensate  for  the  bright  light  and  deep 


shadows  of  the  Norman  and  Early  English 
arcades. 

AKCANI  DISCIPLINA.  The  name 
given  to  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
early  Church  in  withdrawing  from  public 
view  the  sacraments  and  higher  mysteries 
of  our  religion  :  a  practice  founded  on  a 
reverence  for  the  sacred  mysteries  them 
selves,  and  to  prevent  their  being  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  heathen.  Irenunis, 
Tertullian,  and  Clemens  are  the  first  who 
mention  anv  such  custom  in  the  Church. 
And  the  Disciplina  Arcani  gradually  fell 
into  disuse  after  the  time  of  Constantino, 
when  Christianity  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
its  enemies. — Hiiighain.  Augusti. 

ARCH.  All  architecture  may  be  di 
vided  into  the  architecture  of  the  entabla 
ture  and  of  the  arch,  and  as  the  very  terms 
denote,  the  arch  is  the  differential  of  the 
latter.  Romanesque  and  Gothic  fall  under 
this  head.  Our  view  of  the  arch  is  limited 
to  a  description  of  its -several  forms ;  an 
estimate  of  its  effects  on  style,  and  its 
mechanical  construction,  being  beyond  our 
province. 

The  Saxon  and  the  Norman  arch  were 
alike  semicircular  in  their  normal  form, 
though  in  Norman  buildings  we  often  find 
a  greater  arc  of  a  circle,  or  '•  horse-shoe" 
arch,  or  the  semicircle  is  "stilted;"  to  one 
or  other  of  which  constructions  it  was 


Semicircular. 


necessary  to  resort  when  an  arch  of  higher 
proportion  than  a  semicircle  was  required. 
In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
pointed  arch  was  introduced.  It  was  u-sed 
for  a  long  time  together  with  rHe  'semi 
circle,  and  often  with  an  'entire "absence 
of  all  but  Norman  details.;  and  it  is  wor 
thy  of,  note  that'  the  pointed  arch  is  first 


used  in  construction,  as  in  the  great  pier 
arches,  and  evidently,  therefore,  from  an 
appreciation'  of  its  mechanical  value,  nnd 
not  till  afterwards  in  lighter  portions,  ns 
windows  and  decorative  arcades.  The 
pointed  arch  has  three  simple  form?,  the 
equilateral,  the  lancet,  and  the  drop  arch  ; 
the  first  described  from  the  angles  at  the 
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base  of  an  equilateral,   the    second    of  a  from   Early  English  downwards.     In   the 

triangle  whose  base  is  greater,  the  third  of  Perpendicular  period  a  more  complex  arch 

a  triangle  whose  base  is  less,  than  the  sides,  was  introduced,  struck  from  four  centres, 

These  forms  are  common  to  every  style,  all  within  or  below  the  base  of  the  arch. 
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This  modification  of  the  arch  is  of  great 
importance,  as  involving  differences  of 
construction  in  the  fabric,  especially  in  the 


vaulting,  so  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  his 
tory  of  Gothic  architecture  only  inferior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch. 


Four  centred.  Fo 

There  are,  besides,  other  modifications 
of  the  arch,  struck  from  more  than  two 
centres,  but  these  are  either  of  less  fre 
quent  occurrence,  or  merely  decorative. 
We  may  mention  the  foil  and  the  ogee 
arch ;  the  former  struck  from  four  centres, 
two  without  and  two  within  the  resulting 
figiuv,  <ind  flowing  into  one  another ;  the 
latter  from  several  centres,  according  to 
the  number  of  foils,  all  generally  within  the 
resulting  figure,  and  cutting  one  another. 
The  foil  arch  precedes  in  history  the 
foliation,  or  cusping  of  arches  and  tracery, 
which  it  no  doubt  suggested ;  the  ogee 
arch  came  in  with  ogee  forms  of  tracery 
and  of  cusping,  and  outlived  them. 

AKCIIBISHOP.  An  archbishop  is 
the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole  pro 
vince  ;  and  has  the  inspection  of  the 
bishops  of  that  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  may  deprive  them  on 
notorious  causes.  The  archbishop  has 
also  his  own  diocese,  wherein  he  exercises 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  in  his  province 
he  exercises  archiepiscopal.  As  arch 
bishop,  he,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  king's 
writ,  calls  the  bishops  and  clergy  within 
his  province,  to  meet  in  convocation.  To 
him  all  appeals  are  made  from  inferior 
jurisdictions  within  his  province;  and,  as 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  bishops  in  person 
to  him  in  person,  so  it  also  lies  from  the 
consistory  courts  of  his  diocese  to  his  archi 
episcopal  court.  During  the  vacancy  of 
any  see  in  his  province  he  is  guardian  of 
the  spiritualities  thereof,  as  the  king  is  of 
the  temporalities;  and,  during  such  va 
cancy,  all  episcopal  rights  belong  to  him. 

Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
an  archbishop  is  a  dignity  as  ancient  as 
the  Apostles'  time,  for  there  were  primi 
epitcopi  then,  though  the  name  of  arch 
bishop  was  not  known  until  some  a<jes 
afterwards;  and  that  the  Apostle  himself 
gave  the  first  model  of  this  government  in 


the  Church,  by  vesting  Titus  with  a  super 
intendency  over  all  Crete.  Certain  it  i; 
that  there  were  persons  soon  after  thai 
time,  who,  under  the  name  of  metropolitans 
exercised  the  same  spiritual  and  ecclesias 
tical  functions  as  an  archbishop ;  as  fen 
instance  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  cer 
tainly  assembled  and  presided  in  provincia 
councils,  and  had  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioi 
over  the  bishops  of  Africa  ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  had  the  like  primacy  ii 
Italy.  Moreover,  the  apostolical  canons 
which  were  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Churcl 
in  the  third  century,  mention  a  chie 
bishop  in  every  province,  and  most  o 
them  about  the  eighth  century  assume( 
the  title  of  archbishops  ;  some  of  whicl 
were  so  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  viz 
those  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antiocl; 
and  Alexandria,  which  were  the  four  prin 
cipal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  to  these  th 
archbishop  of  Jerusalem  was  added,  be  ' 
cause  that  was  the  capital  city  of  th 
Holy  Land,  and  these  five  were  ealle* 
patriarchs. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  style' 
primate  of  all  England  and  metropolitai 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  primate  c 
England.  They  have  the  title  of  grac< 
and  most  reverend  father  in  GOD  b 
Divine  Providence.  There  are  two  pro 
vinces  or  archbishoprics  in  England,  Can 
terbury  and  York.  The  Archbishop  < 
Canterbury  has  the  precedency  of  all  th 
other  clergy  ;  next  to  him  the  Archbisho 
of  York.  Each  archbishop  has,  withi 
his  province,  bishops  of  several  diocese- 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  undt 
him,  within  his  province,  Rochester,  Lou 
don,  Winchester,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Eh 
Chichcster,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  an 
AVells,  Worcester,  Lichfield,  Heref'on 
Landaff,  St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  S 
Asaph  ;  and  four  founded  by  king  Ilenr 
VIII.,  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  dissolve 
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monasteries,  viz.  Gloucester  and  Hristol, 
now  united  into  one.  Peterborough  and 
Oxford.  The  Archbishop  of  York  lias 
under  him  MX,  viz.  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  annexed  by 
him  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Kipon,  and 
Manchester,  and  the  Isle  ol' Man,  annexed 
to  the  province  of  York  by  kins;  Henry 
VIII.  The  dioceses  of  Kipon  and  Man 
chester  have  been  formed  in  the  province 
of  York  within  the  last  few  years,  by  act 
of  parliament. 

ARCHDEACOX.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  and  most  European  churches, 
each  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries 
and  parishes.  Over  the  diocese  the  bishop 
presides ;  over  the  archdeaconry  one  of 
the  clergy  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  to 
preside,  who  must  be  a  priest,  and  he  is 
called  an  archdeacon  ;  over  the  parish, 
the  rector  or  vicar  presides.  An  arch 
deacon  was  so  called  anciently,  from  being 
the  chief  of  the  deacons,  a  most  important 
office  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Chris 
tian  Church. 

The  antiquity  of  this  office  is  held  to  be 
so  high  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
that  they  derive  its  origin  from  the  ap 
pointment  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  suppose 
that  St.  Stephen  was  the  first  archdeacon  : 
but  there  is  no  clear  authority  to  warrant 
this  conclusion.  Mention  is  also  made  <,f 
Laurentius,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  who 
suffered  A.  n.  '260;  but  although  he  was 
called  archdeacon  (according  to  Pruden- 
tius).  he  was  no  more  than  the  principal 
man  of  the  seven  deacons  who  stood  at  the 
altar.  "  Hie  primus  c  septan  riris  qui  .staiit 
ad  aram  proximi"  (Prudent.  Hymn,  de  St. 
Steph.)  St.  Jerome  says,  "that  the  arch 
deacon  was  chosen  out  of  the  deacons,  and 
was  the  principal  deacon  in  everv  church, 
just  as  the  archpresbyter  was  the  principal 
presbyter." 

Rut  even  in  St.  Jerome's  time,  the  office 
of  archdeacon  had  certainly  grown  to  great 
importance  His  proper  business  was,  to 
attend  the  bishop  at  the  altar;  to  direct 
the  deacons  and  other  inferior  officers  in 
their  several  duties,  for  their  orderly  per 
formance  of  divine  service;  to  attend  the 
bishop  at  ordinations,  and  to  a>.-ist  him  in 
managing  and  dispensing  the  revenues  of 
the  church:  but  without  any  thing  that 
could  be  called  "jurisdiction"  in  the  j ire- 
sent  sense  of  the  word,  either  in  the  cathe 
dral  or  out  of  it. 

After  the  Council  of  Laodicsea,  A.  D.  3('0, 
when  it  was  ordained  that  no  bishop  should 
be  placed  in  country  villages,  the  arch- 


1  deacon,  being  always  near  the  bishop,  and 
the  person  niainlv  entrusted  by  him,  grew 
into  great  credit  and  power,  and  came  by 
degrees,  as  occasion  required,  to  be  em 
ployed  by  him  in  visiting  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  th«  despatch  of  other 

:  matters  relating  to  the  episcopal  care  :  so 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  een- 

\  tury,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  possessed 

i  of  the   chief  care   and    inspection   of  the 
diocese,  in  subordination  to  the  bishop. 
It   is,  however,  clear,  that  the  office   of 

i  archdeacon  was  always  a  place  of  great 
honour  and  reputation  :  how  he  gradually 
came  by  this  honour,  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  learned  men. 

He  was  the  bishop's  constant  attendant 
and  assistant,  and,  next  to  the  bishop,  the 

•  eyes  of  the  whole  Church  were  fixed  upon 
him  ;  it  was  therefore  bv  no  means  un- 

:  usual  for  him  to  be  chosen  the  bishop's 
successor  before  the  presbyters,  and  St. 
Jerome  records,  "that  an  archdeacon 
thought  himself  injured  it' he  was  ordained 
a  presbyter"  ("Certe  qui  primus  fuerit  mi- 
iiixtruriiiii.  fjiiin  per  singula  concionatur  in 
popidos,  ct  a  pnntijicis  latcrc  non  reccdit, 
injuriam  piitut  si  Presbyter  ordinetur.1' 
• — Ilieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  c.  48.). 

The  author  of  the  "  Apostolical  Con 
stitutions''  calls  him  the  '()  ~ «/i,rrr<.V  ~<>> 
'  \oxif(oe? ;  and  St.  Ambrose  informs  us,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  Lauren- 
tins,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  that  it  belonged 
to  him  "  to  minister  the  cup  to  the  people 
when  the  bishop  celebrated  the  eucharist, 
and  had  adminstered  the  bread  before 
him."  —  Anibron.  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  41. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  seems  to  have  been  fullv  possessed  of 
the  chief  care  and  inspection  of  the  diocese 
in  subordination  to  the  bishop. 

lint  the  authority  of  the  archdeacon,  in 
ancient  times, was  chieilv  a  power  ofinquiry 
and  inspection  ;  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  his  "jurisdiction,"  properly  so  called, 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  a  subject  of 
difficult  inquiry.  Pope  Clement  V.  gives 
an  archdeacon  the  title  of  "octihin  Epii- 
copi"  saying  that  "  he  is  in  the  bishop's 
place,  to  correct  and  amend  all  such 
matters  as  ought  to  be  corrected  and 
amended  bv  the  bishop  himself,  unless  they 
be  of  such  an  arduous  nature,  as  that  thev 
cannot  be  determined  without  the  presence 
of  his  superior  the  bishop." 

Regularly,  the  archdeacon  cannot  inflict 
anv  punishment,  but  can  onlv  proceed  bv 
"  precept*  "  and  "admonitions." 

Hrvond  this,  all  the  rights  that  anv 
archdeacon  enjoys,  >ubsist  by  grants  from 
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the  bishop,  made  either  voluntarily,  or  of 
necessity,  or  by  composition.  (See  the  case 
of  composition  made  between  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  his  archdeacons,  in  Gib 
son's  Codex,  vol.  ii.  p.  1548.) 

As  to  the  divisions  iu  England  of  dioceses 
into  archdeaconries,  and  the  assignment 
of  particular  divisions  to  particular  arch 
deaconries,  this  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
a  little  after  the  Norman  conquest,  when 
the  Norman  bishops,  by  reason  of  their 
baronies,  were  tied  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  to  strict  attendance  upon  the 
kings  in  their  parliaments  ;  and  thus,  for 
the  administration  of  their  dioceses,  they 
•were  obliged  to  grant  larger  delegations  of 
jxnver  to  archdeacons,  who  visited  when 
they  did  \wt(detri£uniointriemium).  We 
meet  with  no  archdeacons  vested  with  any 
kind  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Saxon  tioues.  Arch- 
bisliop  Lanfranc  was  the  first,  who  made 
an  archdeacon  .-with  power  of  "jurisdic 
tion,"  in  his  see  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas, 
the  first  archbishop  of  York  after  the  Con 
quest,  was  the  first  in  England  that  divided 
his  diocese  into  archdeaconries  ;  as  did, 
also,  Remigius,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Arch 
deacons,  therefore,  with  us,  could  not  have 
this  power  of  jurisdiction  by  common 
right,  or  by  immemorial  custom  ;.  .the 
power  which  the  archdeacon  has  is,  derived 
from  the  bishop,  although  he  himself  is  an 
ordinary,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by  the 
books  of  common  law,  which  adjudge  au 
administration  made  by  him  to  be  good, 
though  it  is  not  expressed  by  what  au 
thority,  because,  as  done  by  the  arch 
deacon,  it  is.  presumed  to  be  done  "jure 


In  the  22nd  of  Henry  I.  we  have  the 
first  account  of  their  being  summoned  to 
convocation;  aud  in  the  loth  of  Henry  III., 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  same  king,  they 
were  summoned  by  express  name. 

This  being  the  originsil  of  archdeacons, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prescribe  to  an 
indej>endency  on  the  bishop,  as  it  was  de 
clared  in  a  court  of  law  they  might,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  proved  by  the  gloss  on 
a  legatine  constitution,  where  we  read 
that  an  archdeacon  may  have  a  customary 
jurisdiction  distinct  from  the  bishop,  and 
to  which  he  may  prescribe.  .But  the 
meaning  of  it  is,  not  that  there  can  be  an 
archdeaconry  by  prescription,  and  inde 
pendent  of  the  bishop,  but  that  the  arclir 
deacon  may  prescribe  to  a  particular  ju 
risdiction,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  ;  which 
jurisdiction  has  customarily  been  enjoyed 
by  him  and  his  predecessors  time  out  of 
mind. 


The  archdeaconries  of  St.  Alban's,  of 
Richmond,  and  Cornwall,  are  cases  of  this 
kind  ;  these  jurisdictions  are  founded  upon 
ancient  customs,  but  the  archdeacon  is  still 
subordinate  to  the  bishop  in  various  ways  ; 
he  being,  .in  our  law,  as  he  is  according  to  j 
the  canon  law,  vtcariits  episcopi.  - 

According  to  Lyndwood  and  other 
canonists,  he  can  inquire  into  crimes,  but  : 
not  punish  the  criminals  ;  he  has,  in  one  i 
sense,  according  to  the  casuists,  a  cure  of 
souls,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  though  it  is  in 
foro  exteriori  tantwn  et  sine  pastorali  cura  ;  , 
and  has  authority  to  perform  ministerial 
acts,  as  to  suspend,  excommunicate,  absolve, 
.&#,,  therefore  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  he 
is  obliged  to  residence.  And  that  may  be 
one  reason  why  he  may  not  be  chosen  to 
execute  any  temporal  office  that  m&y  re-  i 
quire  his  attendance,  at  another  place ; 
another  reason  is  .because  he  is  an  eccle 
siastical  person.  But  ,he  has  no,  parochial 
cure,  and  therefore  an  archdeaconry  is  not 
comprehended  under  the  name  o£a  benefice 
with  cure;  for  ifpne  who  has  such  benefice 
accepts  an  archdeaconry,  it  is  hot  void  by 
our  law,  though  it  is  so  by  the  canon  law. 
And  yet,  though  he  has  no't  any  parochial 
cure>  he  is  obliged  to/ subscribe  the  de»- 
duration,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  14 
CharlesJI.  It  is  true,  he, is. not  expressly 
named'  therein,  'but  ajl  persons  iu ,  holy 
orders  are  enjoined  to  subscribe  by  that 
statute ;  and  because  an  archdeacon  must  be 
in  those  orders,  therefore  he  must  likewise 
subscribe,  &c.  And  as  he  has  a  jurisdiction 
in  certain  cases,  so,  for  the  better  exercising 
the  same,  he  has  power  to  keep  a  court, 
which  is  called  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon, 
or  his  Commissary,  and  this  he  may  hold 
in  any  place  within  his  archdeaconry. 
With  regard  to  the  archdeacon's  court,  it 
was  said  by  the  justices  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  2  &  3  William  and  Mary,  in  the  case 
of  Woodward  and  Fox,  that  though  it 
|  might  be  supposed  originally  that  the 
jurisdiction  within  the  diocese  was  lodged 
in  the  bishop,  yet  the  archdeacon's  court 
had,  "  time  out  of  mind,"  been  settled  as  a 
distinct  court,  and  that  the  statute  24th  of 
Henry  VIII.  chap.  xii.  takes  notice  of  the 
consistory  court,  which  is  the  bishop's,  and 
of  the  archdeacon's  court,  from  which  there 
i  lies  an  appeal  to  the  bishop's.  (See  Aftptal.) 
i  There  is  an  oilicer  belonging  to -this.. court, 
called  a  registrar,  whose  'office  .concerns 
the  administration  of  justice,  wad. therefore 
|  the  archdeacon  cannot  by  law .  take  any 
;  money  for.granting  it;',  if  he  does,  the  .office 
I  will 'be -forfeited  to  the  Queen.  Regarding 
I  parochial  visitations  by  archdeacons,  see 
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"Articles  and  Directions  to  the  Incum- 
bentd  and  Churchwardens  within  the  Arch 
deaconry  of  Surrey,"  in  Gibson's  Codex, 
vol.  -ii.  p.  1<35 1— r-1555.'. 

Bv  1  &  '2  Viet.  c.  cvi.  s.  2.  an  archdea 
con  may  hold,  with  his  archdeaconry,  .two 
l>enefu>es  under  certain  restrictions;  or  a 
benefice  and  a  cathedral  preferment. 

He  is  also,  whilst  engaged  in  his  archi- 
diachonal  functions,  considered  to  be  resi 
dent  on  his  benefice. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF.  The  Court 
of  Arches,  which  subsisted  long  before  the 
lime  of  Henry  II.,  is  a  court  of  appeal,  be 
longing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
•whereof  the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of 
Arches,  because  he  anciently  held  his  court 
in  the  church  of  St. Mary-le-Bow  (Suncta 
Afaria  dc  Arciibus)  \  though  all  the  spiritual 
courte  are  now  holden  at  Doctors'  Com 
mons. 

ARCHIMANDRITE.  A  name  for 
merly  given  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery  : 
it  is  derived  front  the  word  Mcn-cpai,  by 
which  monasteries  were  sometimes  called. 
The  term  Archimandrite  is  still  retained  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

ARCIIPRIEST,     or     ARCIIIPRES- 
BYTER.     An  ancient  title  of  distinction, 
corresponding  to  our  title,  rural  dean,  re 
vived    under    most    unhappy    pretensions 
among  the  llomanists  of  England,  in  the  I 
year  159&.    These  men,  finding  themselves  j 
without    bishops,    importuned    the    pope,  j 
Clement  V LI.,  to  supply  their  need;  but  | 
instead  of  sending  them,  as  they  desired,  a  I 
number  of  bishops,  he  gave  them  but  one  j 
ecclesiastical  superior,   Robert  Blackwell, 
who  after    all    was    merely    a    priest ;    an  | 
archpriest   indeed,  he   was  called,   but   ns  \ 
such  having  no  episcopal  power.     In  the  i 
early    times    this    title  wag    given   to    the  I 
chief  presbyter  in  each  church,  presiding 
over  the   church   next  under  the  bishop, 
and  taking  care  of  all  things  relating  to 
the   church   in   the  bishop's  absence.      In 
this  case  however,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  a  cathedral  church,  or  discharging  the 
oflice   of  rural    dean,   under  a  bishop  or 
archdeacon,  he  was  appointed  to  govern  all 
the  Romish  clergy  of  England  and  Scot 
land,    without,    one    or    the    oilier.      Here 
then  we  find  Rome,  while  preserving  an 
old  title,  inventing  jin  oilice  hitherto  un 
known  to  the  Christian  world.    And,  when 
appointed,  what,  could  the  archpriest  do  ? 
He  could  merely  be  a  rural  dean  on  a  large 
scale.  He  could  merely  overlook  his  brother 
clergy.     He  could  not  discharge  any  func 
tions   properly   episcopal.      He   could   not 
ordain  priests,  confirm  children,  nor  conse- 
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crate  chapels,  should  circumstances  permit 
or  require.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the'arch* 
priest  was  a  verv  imperfect  and  insufficient 
substitute  for  a  bishop. —  Visitation  Sermon, 
by  the  Itei\  L.  Dancdl. 

ARCH,OjSTLCS/  Heretics  who  ap 
peared  in  the  second  century,  about  A.D. 
175,  and  who  were  a  set  of  Marcosians. 
They  held  a  quantity  of  idle  stories  con 
cerning  the  Divinity  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  they  attributed  to  sundry 
authors ;  and  hence  they  were  called  Ar- 
chontics,  from  the  Greek  word  a/>xM1'i 
which  means  prince  or  ruler. 

ARIAXS.  (See  Councils.')  Heretics, 
so  named  from  Anus,  tlvc"ir  fin-ft-  founder: 
they  denied  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  of  the  same,  essence,  and 
allinn  the  Word  to  be  a  creature,  and  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice 
in  32-3. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius  may  be  thus 
stated:  —  The  SON  sprung  not  from  the 
nature  of  the  FATHER,  but  was  created 
from ••  nothing- :  he  had,  indeed,  an  ex 
istence  before  the  world,  even  before  time, 
but  not  from  eternity.  He  is,  therefore, 
in  essence  different  from  the  FATHER,  and 
is  in  the  order  of  creatures,  whom  he, 
however^  precedes  in,  excellence,  as  GOD 
created  all  things,  even  time,  by  his  instru 
mentality  ;  whence  .he  was  called  the  SON 
of  GOD,  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  GOD.  As 
a  creature  the  SON  is  perfect,  and  as  like 
to  the  FATHER  as  a  creature  can  be  to  the 
creator.  But  as  he  has  received  all  things, 
as  a  gift,  from  the  favour  of  the  FATHKR, 
as  there  was  a  period  in  which  he  was  not, 
so  there  is  an  infinite  distance  between 
him  and  the  nature  of  the  FATHKR  ;  of 
which  nature  he  cannot  even  form  a 
perfect  idea,  but  can  enjoy  only  a  defective 
knowledge  of  the  same.-  His  will  was 
originally  variable,  capable  of  good  and  of 
evil,  as  is  that  of  all  other  rational  creatures : 
he  is,  comparatively  at  least,  free  from  sin ; 
not  by  nature,  but  by  his  good  use  of  his 
power  of  election;  the  FATHER,  therefore, 
foreseeing  his  perseverance  in  good,  im 
parted  to  him  that  dignity  and  sublimity 
above  all  other  creatures,  which  shall  con 
tinue  to  be  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 
Although  he  is  called  Gon,  he  is  not;SO  in 
truth,  but  was  deified  in  that  sense  in 
which  men,  who  have  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  sanctity,  may  arrive  at  a  par 
ticipation  of  the  divine  prerogatives.  The 
idea  then  of  a  generation  of  the  SON  from 
the  essence  of  the  FATHER,  is  to  be  abso 
lutely  rejected. 
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This  doctrine,  which  must  have  corre 
sponded  to  the  superficial  understandings, 
and  to  the  yet  half-pagan  ideas,  of  many 
who  then  called  themselves  Christians, 
attacked  the  very  soul  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  redemption  ;  for,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  it  was  not  GOD  made  man, 
but  a  changeable  creature,  who  effected 
the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man.  The  devout  Christian,  to  whom 
faith  in  the  God-man,  CHRIST,  the  only 
Divine  Mediator,  opened  the  way  to  an  in 
timate  union  with  GOD,  saw  by  this  doc 
trine  that  his  Redeemer  and  Mediator 
was  as  infinitely  removed  from  the  essence 
of  GOD  as  himself;  he  saw  himself  driven 
back  to  the  ancient  pagan  estrangement 
from  GOD,  and  removed  to  an  unattainable 
distance  from  him.  —  See  Mainibourg^ 
Hist,  of  Arianfti  for  an  account  of  the  re 
vival  of  Ariaitism  in  the  last  century]  see 
Van  Milderfs  Life  of  Walerland. 

ARMENIANS.     The  Christians  of  Ar 
menia.    They  arc  followers  of  Eutyches  in 
his  heresy,  asserting  that  the  human  nature 
of  CHRIST  is  swallowed  up  of  the  divine ; 
or  is  no  more  properly  human  than  a  drop 
of  vinegar  put  into  the  sea,  can  afterwards 
be  reckoned  vinegar.     They  do  not  deny 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  they  do 
not  mix  water  with  their  wine,  nor  do  they 
consecrate  unleavened  bread.     They  ab 
stain    from     eating     blood,     and     things  j 
strangled.      They     scrupulously    observe  j 
fasting ;    and   fasts   so   frequently   occur,  ! 
that  their  whole  religion  seems  to  consist  ! 
in    fasting.      They   admit   infants   to   the 
sacrament  of  the   eucharist  :   they  reject  ' 
purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead  :  they  i 
fast    on   Christmas-day,    and   they   allow 
marriage  in  their  priests. 

ARMINIANS.  A  powerful  party  of 
Christians,  first  so  called  in  Holland,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Remonstrants,  from 
a  writing  called  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
presented  by  them  to  the  states  of  Holland, 
1  GO!),  wherein  they  reduced  their  peculiar 
doctrines  to  these  five  articles  :  — 

1.  That   GOD,  from   all  eternity,  deter 
mined  to  bestow  salvation  on  those  who, 
as  he  foresaw,  would  persevere  unto  the 
end  in  their  faith  in  Jicsrs  CHRIST;  and  to 
inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those  who 
should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and  re 
sist,  to  the  end  of  life,  his  divine  assist 
ance  ;    so  that   election    was    conditional ; 
and  reprobation,  in  like  manner,  the  result 
of    foreseen     infidelity    and     perseverino- 
wickedness. 

2.  On   the   second    point,    they   taught, 
That  JESUS  CHRIST,  by  his  sufferings  and 


death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  indi 
vidual  in  particular ;  that,  however,  none 
but  those  who  believe  in  him  can  be  par 
takers  of  that  divine  benefit. 

3.  On  the  third  article  they  held,  That 
true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise 
of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor 
from  the  force  and  operation  of  free  will ; 
since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural 
corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking 
or  doing  any  good  thing ;  and  that,  there 
fore,  it  is  necessary  to  his  conversion  and 
salvation,    that    he    be    regenerated   and 
renewed  by  the  operation   of  the    HOLY 
GHOST,  which  is  the  gift  of  GOD,  through 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

4.  On    the  fourth    they  believed,  That 
this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST,    begins,    advances,    and    perfects 
every  thing  that   can   be   called  good  in 
man ;    and   that,    consequently,    all   good 
works  are  to  be  attributed  to  GOD  alone; 
that,    nevertheless,    this    grace,    which    is 
offered  to  all,  does  not  force  men  to  act 
against  their  inclinations,  but  may  be  re 
sisted  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  per 
verse  will  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 

.5.  And  on  the  fifth,  That  God  gives  to 
the  truly  faithful  who  are  regenerated  by 
his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  them 
selves  in  this  state ;  and  though  the  first 
Arrninians  entertained  some  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  closing  part  of  this  article, 
their  followers  uniformly  maintain,  That 
the  regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying 
faith,  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die 
in  their  sins. 

The  name  of  Arminians  was  given  them, 
because  Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  was  the  first  who  opposed  the 
then  received  sentiments  in  Holland,  of  an 
absolute  predestination.  The  synod  of 
Dort,  consisting  of  Dutch,  French,  German, 
and  Swiss  divines,  and  held  in  1618,  con 
demned  their  opinions. 

ARMS.  Armorial  bearings,  whether 
borne  by  individuals  or  by  corporate 
bodies  and  corporations  sole :  among 
which  are  reckoned  bishops,  colleges,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons  and  bodies. 
A  bishop  impales  his  family  coat  with  the 
arms  of  his  see,  to  denote  his  spiritual 
marriage  with  his  Church  ;  but  the  arms  of 
the  see  occupy  the  (letter  side  of  the  escut 
cheon,  or  the  side  of  greater  honour.  When 
a^bishop  is  married,  he  empales  the  arms  of 
his  wife  with  his  own  family  coat,  on  a 
separate  escutcheon;  and  this  escutcheon 
is  placed  by  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield, 
empaling  his  own  coat  with  the  arms  of 
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;he  sec.     Many  of  the  arms  of  bishoprics  , 
lontain  allusions  to  the  spiritual  character 
If  the  person  who  bears  them.     Thus   the 
su-chbishop  of  Canterbury  bears  a  pall,  in  j 
unlit   of  his  see;   and  the  Archbishop  of 
i fork  bears  two  keys  crossed  saltierwise. 
L'olleges  often   assume  the  family  coat  of 
heir  founder  as  their  arms. 
.    ARTICLES,   THE  THIRTY-NINE. 
,-?he   Thirty-nine  Articles,   based   on    the 
!'\>rty-two  Articles  framed  by  Archbishop 
'ranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley  in  the  reign  of  i 
idward  VI.,  were  presented  by  his  Grace  i 
he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Parker,  ! 
!o   the    convocation    of    the    province    of  . 
Canterbury  which  was  convened  with  the 
>arliamcnt  in  January   1562,  and  by  the 
.:onvocation    they   were    unanimously   ap- 
>roved.     In  1566  a  bill  was  brought  into 
nirliament    to    confirm    them.      The    bill 
massed  the  Commons,  but  by  the  queen's 
jommand  was  dropped  in  the  Lords.     In 
1571  the  convocation  revised  the  articles 
)f   1562,    and  made   some    alterations    in 
ihein.     In  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  , 
'  to   provide   that   the    ministers    of    the 
Dhurch  should  be  of  sound  religion."     It 
enacted     that     all    ecclesiastical     persons 
should   subscribe   to   "all    the   articles  of 
religion  which  only  contained  the  confession 
}f  the  true  faith  and   of  the   sacraments, 
comprised    in  a  book    imprinted,  entitled 
Articles',  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by  the 
archbishops   and  bishops,    and  the    whole 
clergy  in  convocation  holden  at  London, 
in  the  year  of  our  LORD  GOD  1562,  accord 
ing  to  the  computation  of  the  Church  of 
.England,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  con 
sent  touching  true  religion,  put  forth  by  the 
queen's  authority."     In   1628  an  English 
edition  was  published  by  royal   authority, 
to  which    is    prefixed    the    declaration    of 
Charles  I. 

Some  have  thought  that  they  are  only 
articles  of  union  and  peace ;  that  they  are 
a  standard  of  doctrine,  not  to  be  contra 
dicted  or   disputed ;  that   the  sons  of  the 
Church  are  only  bound  to  acquiesce  silently 
to  them;  and  that  the  subscription  binds 
;  only  to  a  general  compromise  upon  those 
i  articles,  that  so  there  may  be  no  disputing 
or  wrangling  about  them.     Bv  this   means 


penis  to  him  to  lie  of  such  a  nature,  tint 
though  he  thinks  it  wronir,  vet  it  seems 
not  to  be  of  that  consequent,  but  that 


it    may   be    borne    with    and   not  contra 
dicted. 

Now  as  to  the  laity,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  certainly  to  them  these  are 
only  the  articles  of  church  communion  : 
so  that  every  person,  who  does  not  think 
that  there  is  some  proposition  in  them,  that 
is  erroneous  to  so  high  a  degree  that  he 
cannot  hold  communion  with  such  as  hold 
it,  may,  and  is  obliged  to,  continue  in  our 
communion  ;  for  certainly  there  may  be 
many  opinions  held  in  matters  of  religio-i, 
which  a  man  may  believe  to  be  false,  and 
yet  may  esteem  them  to  be  of  so  little  im 
portance  to  the  chief  design  of  religion, 
that  he  may  well  hold  communion  witli 
those  whom  he  thinks  to  be  so  mistaken. 

But  what  the   clergy  are   bound  to  by 
their  subscriptions  is  much  more  than  this. 
The  meaning  of  every  subscription  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  design  of  the  imposer,  and 
from  the  words  of  the  subscription  itself. 
The  title  of  the  articles  bears,   that  they 
were   agreed   upon    in    convocation,   "  for 
the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and 
for  the   establishing  of  consent   touching 
true  religion."     "Where   it  is  evident  that 
"  a  consent   in    opinion"    is  designed.     If 
we  in  the  next  place  consider  the  declara 
tions  that   the   Church    has    made   in  the 
canons,  we  shall  find,  that  though  by  the 
fifth  canon,  which  relates  to  the  whole  body 
of  people,  such  only  are  declared  to  be  ex 
communicated  ipso  facto,  who  shall  ailirm 
any  of  the  articles  to  be  erroneous,  or  such 
as  he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience  sub 
scribe   to;    yet  the    thirty-sixth    canon  is 
express  for  the  clergy,  requiring  them  to 
subscribe  "willingly  and  ex  ammo,"   and 
"  acknowledge  all  and  every  article  to  be 
agreeable   to    the   word   of  GOD  : "    upon 
which  canon  it   is,    that   the  form   of  the 
subscription   runs   in    these  words,   which 
seem  expressly   to    declare    a  man's    own 
I  opinion,  and  not  a  bare  assent  to  an  article 
i  of  peace,  or  an  engagement  to  silence  and 
submission.     The  statute   of  the    13th    of 
Queen    Elizabeth,   chap.  12.,  which   gives 
the  legal  authority  to  our  requiring  sub 
scriptions,  in  order  to  a  man's  being  capable 
of  a  benefice,  requires  that  every  clergy 
man  should  rend  tin*  articles  in  the  church. 
with  a  declaration   of  his  unfeigned  assent 
to    them.      'I  lies;.1    things    make    it    appear 
verv-  plain,    that    the  subscriptions   of  the 
c  lergv  must  l.e  considered  as  a  declaration 
of  their  own    opinion,   and    not    as  a  hare 
obligation  to  silence. —  liisfiof)  ]j>ini>'t. 

We  learn  fiom  the  New  Testament,  that 
those  who  fir>t  embraced  the  gospel  de 
clared  their  faith  in  JESTS,  as  the  promised 
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Messiah, :in  simple  and  general  terms  (Acts, 
viii.  37.);  and  there  is  no  ground  for  sup 
posing  that  the  apostles  required,  this  de 
claration  to  be  made  in  any  one  particular 
form  of  words.  No  such  formulary  is 
transmitted  to  us ;  and,  had  any  ever 
existed,  it  would  probably  have  been  cited 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  or  in 
the  early  apologies  for  Christianity.  Every 
bishop  was  authorised  to  prescribe  a  for 
mulary  for  the  use  of  his  own  church  ; 
and  there  are  still  extant  in  'Writers,  who 
lived  near  to  .the  apostolic  age,  several 
abstracts  of  Christian  faith,  which,  though 
they  agree  in  substance,  vary  in  expres 
sion,  13 ut,  when  heresies  gained  ground, 
and  destroyed  uniformity  of  belief  among 
Christians,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a 
public  standard  of  faith  ;  and  to  this  cause 
we  are  to  attribute  the  origin  of  creeds. 
The  design  of  these  creeds  was  to  establish 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel,;  in 
opposition  to  the  errors  which  then  pre 
vailed  ;  and  to  exclude  from  communion 
with  the  orthodox  church  of  Christ  all 
who  held  heretical  opinions.  New  dfeserb- 
sions  and  controversies  continually  aa-ose  ; 
and  we  have,  to  lament  .that,  in  process  of 
lime,  "  the  faith,  which  was  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints,"  became  corrupted  in  the 
highest  degree;,  and  that  those  very  coun 
cils,  which  were  convened  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  for  the 

Surpose  of  declaring  "the. truth  as  it  is  in 
ESUS,"  gave  their  sanction  and  authority 
to  the  .grossest  absurdities  and  most  pal* 
pable  errors.  These  corruptions,  supported 
by  .secular  power,  and:  favoured  by  the 
darknuss  and  ignorance  of  the  times;  were 
almost  universally  received  through  asuo 
cession  of  many  ages,  till  at  last. 'the  glot 
rious.light  of  the  Reformation 'dispelled  the 
clouds,  which  had  so  long  obscural  the 
Christian  world. 

At  that  interesting  period  the  several 
churches,  which  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Roman  communion,  found  it  ex 
pedient  to  publish  confessions  of  their 
faith ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  practice, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  first  Protestant 
king  of  England,  caused  to  be  published 
by  his  royal  authority  forty-two  "articles, 
agreed  upon  by  the  bishops  and  other 
learned  and  good  men,  in  the  convocation 
held  at  London  in  the  year  1552,  to  root 
out  the  discord  of  opinions,  and  establish 
the  agreement  of  true  religion."  These 
articles  were  repealed  by  Queen  Mary, 
soon  after  her  accession"  to  the  throne. 
But  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  gave  her  royal  assent  to  "Thirty- 


articles,  agreed  upon  by  the  arch 
bishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,,  and 
the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convocation  holder 
at  London  in  the  year  '1562,.  for  avoiding 
diversities  of  opinion^ ;  and;  for  the  estab 
lishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion.' 
These  articles  were  revised,- ;  and  sonu 
small  alterations  made  .in  them,  in  the 
year  1571  ;  since  which  time  they  have 
continued  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  faith 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  tJbe  subjects  to  which  -they,  relate. 
The -articles-  of  1562  were  'drawn  up  in 
Latin  only;  but;  in  1571,  they  were  sub 
scribed  by  the  members  of  the  two  houses 
of  convocation,  both  in  Latin  and  English: 
and,  therefore,  the  Latin  and  English 
copies  are  to  be  considered  as  equally 
authentic.  The  original  manuscripts,  Sub 
scribed  by  the  houses  of  convocation,  were 
burnt  in  the  Fire  of  London;  but  Dri. 'Ben- 
net  has  collated  the  oldest  copies  -now 
extant,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  no 
variations  of  any  importance. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  .  were  chiefly  concerned  in 
framing  the  forty-two  articles,  upon  which 
our  thirty-nine  are  founded.  .But  Bishop 
Burnet  says  >,  that  "  questions  relating  to 
them  were  .  given  about  to  many  bishops 
and  divines,  who  gave  in  their  several 
answers,  which  were  collated  and  i  exa 
mined  very  maturely;  all  sides  had  a  free 
and  fair  hearing. 'before>  conclusions  were 
made.''.'  Indeed,  cautions  and  moderation 
are  no  less  conspicuous  <irt  them  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the.  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  early  opinions  and  practice  oi 
Christians. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Reformation,"  has  preserved  the  forty-two 
articles  >  published  by  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  has  pointed  out  in  what  re 
spects  they  differ  from  the  thirty-nine 
articles  which  are  now  in  force. 

These  thirty-nine  articles  are  arranged 
with  great  judgment  and  perspicuity,  and 
may  be  considered  under  four  general 
divisions  :  the  first  five  contain  the  Chris 
tian  doctrines  concerning  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  sixth. 
seventh,  and  eighth,  the  rule  of  faith  is 
established ;  the  ten  next  relate  to  Chris 
tians,  as  individuals  ;  and  the  remaining 
twenty-one  relate  to  them,  as  they  are 
members  of  a  religious  society.  But,  as 
all  confessions  of  faith  have  had  a  reference 
to  existing  heresies,  we  shall  here  find,  not 
only  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
asserted  ;  but  also  the  principal  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
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(most  of  the  extravagances  into  which  cer- 
itain  Protestant  sects  tell  at  the  time  of  the 
[Reformation,  rejected  and  condemned. — 
23ji.  Tiintline. 

ARTS.  One  of  the  faculties  in  which 
i degrees  are  conferred  in  the  universities. 
;In  the  English  universities  there  are  two 
•deirrees  in  arts,  that  of  bachelor  and  that 
| of  master.  The  whole  circle  of  the  arts 
i  was  formerly  reduced  to  seven  sciences  : 
[grammar,  rhetoric',  l(»gic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
jmetry,  music,  and  astronomy;  and  these 
iagain  were  divided  into  the  triviiim,  in- 
[cluding  the  first  three,  and  the  quadrivium, 
including  the  remaining  four. 

ASCENSION-DAY.     This    holy    day 
has    been    kept    in    the  Christian    Church 
(from  the  earliest  times.     It  is  reckoned  by 
the  compiler  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
; among  the  other  great  festivals,  Chr.istmas- 
day,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Whitsun- 
Iday  ;  and   St.  Augustine  speaks    of  it   as 
either   instituted   by   the    apostles,    or    by 
isome  early  and  numerously  attended  coun- 
;cils  of  tjie  primitive  bishops,  whose  autho 
rity  he  considered  most   beneficial  in   the 
iChurch.     "On  this  day,"  says  St.  Chrysos- 
itom,  "the  reconciliation  between  GOD  and 
(mankind  was  completed,  the  long  enmity 
was  dissolved,  the  blasting  war  brought  to 
an    end."      "  On    this    day    we,    who    had 
[been  shewn  to  be  unworthy  of  earth,  were 
ira!sed   to  the   hope   of  heaven  ;    we,   who 
)W«re  not  fit  to  receive  dominion  even  on 
(earth  below,  were  exalted  to  the  kingdom 
which  is  above;  and  our  nature,  kept  out 
by  cherubim  from  an  earthly  paradise,  mav 
'now    sit    above    the    cherubim  On    high" 
CHRIST,     the    first-fruits    of    our    nature, 
having  obtained  this  perfection,  we    that 
i  are  his  members  may  hope   to  partake  the 
t same  glory.     This  hope  the  returning  day 
of  his    ascension    should  ever    bring    into 
ionr  minds,  and  we  should  keep  it  for  the 
sustaining  of  our  hope,  and  in  thankfulness 
.for  the  grace  it  brought.      It  is  one  of  the 
(days,  which  the  Church  especially  recom 
mends  for  the  receiving  of  the  holy  com- 
.immion.     (See   the  Special  Preface  in  the 
\Communion  Office.)      It  is  difficult   to  ac 
count  for  the  too  prevalent   neglect  of  this 
high  festival  of  our  Church   on   any  other 
i  ground  than  the  encroachment  of  worldly 
principles  upon  the  minds  of  men.  to  the 
displacing  of  the  principles  of  the  Church. 
|  Ascension-day  is  one  of  the  four  holv  davs 
i  for  which   special    psalms    are   appointed. 
The   three   Rogation    davs   are   appointed 
to  prepare  us  for  its  ri^ht  celebration,  and 
yet,  because  it  is  not  marked   bv  worldly 
festivities,  many  neglect  and  pass  it  by. 


ASCETICS.-   Men   in  tin?  second  cen- 
tnrv,  who  made  profession   of  uncommon 
degree.5!  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared 
their  resolution  of  obeying  all  the  eou-iisels 
of  CHRIST,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  com 
munion  with  Goi)  here  ;  and  also,  in  ex- 
!  pectation  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  their 
|  mortal  bodies,  they  might  ascend  to  him 
!  with  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing 
'  to   retard  their  approach  to  the  supreme 
!  centre  of  happiness  and  perfection.      They 
i  looked  upon  themselves  as  prohibited  the 
use  of  things  which  it  was  lawful  for  other 
i  Christians    to   enjoy,   such   as  wine,  ftvsli, 
matrimony,  and  commerce.     They  thought. 
]  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  attenuate  the 
i  body  by  watchings,  abstinence,  labour,  and 
hunger.     They  looked  for  felicity  in  soli 
tary  retreats,  in   desert  places,  where,  by 
severe    and    assiduous    dibits    of  sublime 
meditation,    they    thought   to   raise   their 
soul    above   all    external   objects,    and   all 
sensual  pleasures.     Both  men  and  women 
imposed   upon  themselves  'the  most  severe 
tasks,  the  most  austere  discipline;  all  which 
however  it  might  be  the  fruit  of  pious  in 
tention,  was  in   the  issue  extremely  detri 
mental  to  Christianity,  and  tended -to  in 
troduce  'the    doctrine    of  'justification    by 
inherent    righteousness.       These    persons 
were    called    ascetics    (from    <<fTo/<Tir,    ex 
ercise  or  discipline)  and  philosophers  ;  no^- 
were  they  only  distinguished  by  their  title 
from  oilier    Christians,    but  also   by  their 
garb.      In  the  second  century,  indeed,  such 
as  embraced  this  austere  kind  of  life  sub 
mitted  themselves  to  all  these  mortifications 
in  private,  without  breaking  asunder'  their 
social   bonds,   or   withdrawing    themselves 
from  the  'concourse  of  men.'    But  in1  pro 
cess  of  time,  they  retired  into  -deserts;  and, 
after  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  The- 
rapeuta1,     they    formed     themselves    into 
certain    companies. — r-See    Orig-cn,    contr. 
\   ('els.  lib.  v. ;  Can.  Apostol.  cap..;!.;  Ci/ril, 
Ciitcch.    10.  n.   !).;  Bingham,  Autiq.  C/ir. 
Ch. 

ASCETICISM.     The    practice    of  the 
Ascetics.       On    this     subject    the    follow - 
;  ing  very  judicious  remarks  occur  in  Mor 
gan's    "Verities."     AVe    do    not    consider 
I  neglect   of  the   body  —  meaning   by   the 
:  term  our  present  material  organisation  — 
a  rule  of  Christianity.     The  abnegation  of 
sin  is,  of  course,  the  root  of  all  religion, 
and  the  body  of  sin  is  a  scriptural  phrase 
for    our    nature    in    its    unredeemed    and 
antagonistic  state;   but    it  ceases  to  be  a 
body  of' sin,  in  this  sense,  when  it  becomes 
a  member  of  CHRIST:  it  becomes  in  bap 
tism  a  temple  of  the  HOLY  GHOST.      But 
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how  are  we  to  judge  that  the  spirit  within 
is  indeed  regenerated?  Principally  by 
the  works  of  the  body.  The  existence  of 
good  works  manifests  the  operation  of  the 
spirit  of  good,  and  the  Christian  character 
therefore  takes  for  its  physical  development 
— labour,  activity,  perseverance,  energy, 
fortitude,  courage — to  all  of  which  quali 
ties,  self-denial  is  the  preliminary.  Chris 
tianity,  therefore,  does  not  eradicate  the 
powers  of  the  body  any  more  than  it  does 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  ;  it  eradicates  their  misdevo- 
tion.  What  it  aims  at  effecting  is  to 
assign  to  each  in  its  sanctified  character 
its  proper  place  and  province.  It  defines 
legitimate  objects  for  the  passions  —  legiti 
mate  ambitions  for  the  mind  —  legitimate 
aspirations  for  the  soul.  Simply,  Chris 
tianity  is  human  nature  in  rectitude,  not 
lethargy,  of  action.  Nature  in  every  in 
stance  tells  us  that  we  possess  such  and 
such  powers  ;  the  gospel  directs  their 
application,  and  reveals  the  important  re 
sults  dependent  on  their  use  or  abuse. 
The  right  discipline,  therefore,  not  the 
destruction,  of  human  capabilities,  is  in 
culcated  by  the  Scriptures.  GOD  has  for 
the  wisest  reasons  placed  the  extirpation 
cf  these  internal  organs  of  action  beyond 
our  power,  but  Avithin  our  power  the 
regulating  them  for  good  or  evil,  happiness 
or  misery.  The  choice  is  ours ;  the  con 
sequences  attendant  on  the  choice  are  not 
ours  :  these  have  been  fixed  from,  and  will 
extend  into,  eternity. 

ASCODROGITES.  Heretics,  who 
sprung  up  about  the  year  173.  They 
were  remarkable  for  many  extravagancies 
of  gesture.  They  introduced  Bacchanals 
into  the  churches,  where  they  kept  wine, 
and  going  in  procession,  said  they  were 
"vessels  full  of  new  wine,  as  said  JESUS 
CHRIST  in  the  gospel." — Prateolus,  Elench. 
Hccres. 

ASCODROUPITES,orASCODROU- 
TKS.  An  heretical  sect,  of  the  Marco- 
sians.  They  rejected  the  sacraments,  al 
leging  that  things  spiritual  cannot  be  con 
veyed  in  corporeal  symbols. —  Bingham, 
Ant  if/.  Chr.  Ch. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  (?0e  Lent  and 
Cammin/ition.)  This  day  S'-ems  to  have 
been  observed  as  the  first  dav  of  Lent  in 
tin1  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  sup- 
pos'jd  by  some,  that  Gregory  added  three 
d.iys  at  tlie,  beginning  of  Lent,  to  m-ike 
the  number  forty,  in  more  exact  imitation 
of  the  number  of  davs  in  our  blessed 
Svviorit's  fust;  and  that  before  his  time 
there  were  only  thirty- six  days,  the  ;Sun- 
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days  being  always  kept  as  festivals.  It 
was  called,  in  his  time,  Dies  cinerum,  the 
day  of  sprinkling  ashes,  or  Caput  jejunii, 
the  beginning  of  the  fast.  The  custom 
of  open  penance,  which  the  name  of  the 
day  reminds  us  of,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  wished  to  see  restored  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
time,  she  could  not  carry  out  her  wishes. 
(See  the  Commination  Service  in  the  Prayer 
Booh:) 

ASPERGILLUM.  An  instrument  re 
sembling  a  brush,  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  the  purpose  of  sprink- 
lin'*  holy  water  over  objects  to  be  blessed. 

ASPERSION.  (See  Affusion.)  The 
sprinkling  with  water  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  This  our  rubric  permits. 

Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  child  into  his 
hands  and  say  to  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers, 

Name  this  child. 

And  then  naming  it  after  them  (if  they  shall 
certify  him  that  the  child  may  well  endure 
it)  he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water  discreetly 
awl  warily,  saying, 

N.  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
FATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST.  Amen. 

But  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it 
shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it,  saying 
the  aforesaid  words. 

N.  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
FATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST.  Amen. 

It  is  said  by  the  Anabaptists  that  there 
is  no  authority  in  scripture  for  thus  ad 
ministering  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
But  we  find  in  the  primitive  Church,  thai 
although  baptism  was  regularly  admi 
nistered  by  immersion,  yet  in  cases  01 
sickness,  where  clinic  baptism  was  admi 
nistered,  aspersion  was  used.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  immersion  is  not  essential  to  th( 
sacrament ;  and  if  sickness  were  an  excust 
for  not  immersing  under  certain  circum 
stances,  it  is  still  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  in 
our  cold  climate  to  immerse  our  cluldroti 
would  be  attended  wiih  danger.  —  Set 
Binghani's  Origines  Ecclesiastics. 
-ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  Th. 
title  given  to  a  notable  assembly  held  a; 
Westminster,  1st  July,  1G43,  convoked  b} 
an  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  b\r 
forbidden  to  be  held  by  the  kin<r,  to  take 
the  liturgy,  government,  and  doctrines  o 
the  Church  under  consideration.  1  h- 
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members  were  elected  by  the  knights  and 
burgesses  two  being  returfied  for  each 
county.  According  to  Clarendon,  they 
were  most  of  them  men  of  mean  learn 
ing,  and  some  of  them  of  scandalous  morals. 
Among  the  exceptions  to  this  condemna 
tory  sentence  were  Lightfoot  and  Selden. 
Usher  was  nominated,  but  with  the  few 
Episcopalians  elected  did  not  serve.  The 
Scottish  covenant  was  taken  by  this  assem 
bly  :  the  confession  of  faith  still  received  in 
the  Scottish  presbyterian  establishment 
and  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms  were 
drawn  up.  But  the  opinions  of  the  mem 
bers  differed  so  widely  on  many  points, 
that  the  assembly  broke  up  without  accom 
plishing  the  principal  end  for  which  it  was 
convened. 

ASSUMPTION"   OF   THE    VIRGIN  : 
MARY.    A  festival  of  the  Romish  Church,  | 
instituted  in  the  seventh  century,  and  fixed 
to  the   1.5th  of  August,  in  honour  of  the 
imaginary  ascension  of  the  Virgin    Mary 
into  heaven,  which,  without  any  authority 
from  scripture  or  tradition,  some  sects  in 
j  that  corrupt  Church  teach  to  have  occurred 
in   a   miraculous  manner,  some  years  after 
her  death.     (See  Virgin  Mary.} 

ASYLUM.     A  place  of  refuge.     This 
I  began  to  be  a  privilege  of  churches  in  the 
[time   of  Constantino.     No    persons   could 
;be   arrested   in  churches.     In  the   middle 
ages  this  was  a  great  advantage  to  prevent  \ 
the  excesses  of  private  revenge.     In  times 
of  great  civilisation   it  became  an   abuse,  '. 
and  the  privilejje  was  taken  away. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.  The 
learned,  at  this  day,  however  they  may 
'differ  in  their  opinions  about  the  age,  or 
,  author,  make  no  question  but  that  the 
composition  was  originally  in  Latin.  The 
style  and  phraseology- — -its  early  accept-  I 
,  anre  with  the  Latins,  while  unknown  to 
'the  Greeks  —  the  antiquity  and  number  of  l 
i the  Latin  MSS.  and  their  general  agree- 
'ment  with  each  other,  compared  with  the 
lateness,  the  scarceness,  and  the  disagree- 
•ment  of  the  Greek  copies  —  all  seem  to 
demonstrate  this. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Athanasian 
i  Creed,  it  was  certainly  become  so  famous 
in  the  sixth  century,  as  to  lie  commented 
upon,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Apostles'  Creed,  about  the  year  570,  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
in  France.  Tin's  is  certain  evidence  for 
the  time  specified,  and  presumptive  for 
much  greater  antiquity.  For  who  can 
imagine  that  it  should  grow  into  such 
repute  of  a  sudden  ? 

From    the    doctrines    contained    in   the 


creed,  and  from  its  manner  of  expressing 
them,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  earlier  tlnu 
the  times  of  Nestorius,  or  the  Ephesine 
Council,  in  431  ;  the  creed  not  condemn 
ing  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians  in  such 
full,  direct,  critical  terms,  as  the  Catholics 
found  to  be  necessary  against  the  wiles 
and  subtleties  of  those  men. 

From  the  doctrine   of  the  incarnation, 
as  expressed  therein,  we  may  be  confident 
that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the 
Apollinarian    heresy,    which    appeared    at 
'  first  about,  the  year  360,  and  grew    to  a 
]  head   about   370,  or   a   little   later.     And 
I  this  consideration   is  against   the    opinion 
that  Athanasius  made  it,  either  during  his 
banishment  at  Treves,  which  ended  in  the 
!  year  338,  or  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  in 
:  the  year  343  ;  or  that  he  presented  it  to 
cither  pope  Julius,  or  Liberius,  who  were 
both  dead  before  the  year  367.     And  Dr. 
Waterland,  whose  researches  were  so  ex 
tensive,  infers  that  the  Athanasian  Creed 
•  is  not  earlier  than  the  year  420. 

It  is  observable  that,  about  the  year 
426,  St.  Augustine,  then  bishop  of  Hippo, 
in  Africa,  held  a  close  and  intimate  cor 
respondence  with  the  Gallican  churches. 
For  one  Leporius,  a  presbyter,  having 
spread  false  doctrine  in  Gaul,  chiefly  re 
lating  to  the  incarnation,  and  being  cen 
sured  for  it,  fled  to  Africa,  and  was  there 
brought  to  a  sense  of  his  errors  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  some  other  African  bishops. 
The  lives  and  characters  suiting  extremely 
'  well  with  place,  time,  occasion,  and  other 
circumstances,  all  these  concur  to  per 
suade  that  the  creed  was  composed  in 
Gaul,  between  the  years  426  and  430. 
And  as  Ilonoratus,  of  Marseilles,  tells  us 
that  Hilary,  archbishop  of  Aries,  composed 
an  admirable  "Exposition  of  the  Creed," 
and  as  among  the  ancient  titles  given  to 
this  creed  are  "  An  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,"  or,  yet  nearer,  "  An  Ex 
position  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  Hilary 
was  probably  the  author  of  this  work  ;  or 
else  his  creed  is  lost. 

As  to  the  name  of  Athanasius,  now 
generally  prefixed  to  it,  it  may  be  re 
marked,  that  upon  the  revival  of  the 
Arian  controversy  in  Gaul,  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Burgundian  kings,  it  was 
natural  to  call  one  side  Athana.-ians,  and 
the  other  side  Arians ;  and  so  also  to 
name  the  orthodox  faith,  the  Athanasian 
faith,  as  the  other  the  Arian.  This  creed, 
therefore,  being  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  maintained  by 
Athanasius,  might  in  process  of  time 
acquire  the  name  of  the  Athanasian  faith 
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and  so  in  a  little  while  occasion  the  mis 
take  of  ascribing  it  to  him,  as  his  compo 
sition. 

His  name,  together  with  the   intrinsic 
worth  and  value  of  the  form  itself,  gave 
it  credit  enough  to  be  received  in  France  as 
an  orthodox  formulary,  or  system  of  belief, 
about    the  middle  of  the   sixth   century, 
and  into  the  public  offices  of  the  Galilean 
Church  about  the  year  670.     In  Spain^  it 
was  known  and  approved  as  a  rule  of  faith 
about  the  year  633,  and  was  soon  after 
taken  into  the  offices  of  the  Church  in  that 
kingdom.     In    Germany  it  was  received 
at  lowest    about   787.     As    to   our  own 
country,    we   have   proof   of   the   creed's 
being  sung  alternately  in  our  churches  in 
the  tenth  century,  when  Abbo,  of  Fleury, 
an  ear-witness  of  it,  was  here  ;  and  when 
the  Saxon  versions,   still  extant,  were  of 
standing  use,  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
both  of  clergy  and  people.    These  evidences 
alone  will  prove  the  reception  of  this  creed 
in  England  to  have  been  as  early  as  950,  or 
930,  o'r  the  time  of  Athelstan,  whose  Latin 
psalter  has  the  creed  in  it.     But  other  cir 
cumstances  make  it  probable  it  was  used  as 
early  as  880.     About  fourscore  years  after 
this,    it   was   received   in  Italy.     And  in 
Rome  itself  (which  was  always  more  de 
sirous  of  imposing  her  own  olfices  upon 
other  churches,  than  of  receiving  any  from 
them)  it  was  received  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury,   and  probably   about  the  year  930. 
From  which  time  forwards  this  creed  has 
been  publicly  recited  in  the  church  offices 
all  over  the  West ;  and  it  seems  in  some 
parts  of  the  Greek  Church  also. —  Watcr- 
lantfs  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  &c. 

Its  reception  has  been  both  general  and 
ancient.  It  has  been  received  by  Greeks 
and  Latins  all  over  Europe ;  and  if  it  has 
been  little  known  among  the  African  and 
Asian  churches,  the  like  may  be  said  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  has  not  been 
admitted,  scarce  known,  in  Africa,  and 
but  little  in  Asia,  except  among  the  Ar 
menians,  who  are  said  to  receive  it.  So 
that,  for  generality  of  reception,  the  Atha 
nasian  Creed  may  vie  with  any,  except  the 
Nicene,  or  Constantinopolitan,  the  only 
general  creed  common  to  all  the  churches. 
As  to  the  antiquity  of  its  reception  into 
the  sacred  offices,  it  Avns  received  in  several 
countries,  France,  Germany,  England, 
Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  as  soon,  or  sooner, 
than  the  Nicene;  which  is  a  high  com 
mendation  of  it,  as  gaining  ground  by  its 
own  intrinsic  worth,  and  without  the 
authority  of  any  general  council  to  enforce 


it.  And  there  is  this  further  to  be  ob 
served,  that  while  the  Xicene  and  Apostles' 
Creeds  were  growing  up  to  their  present 
perfection,  in  a  course  of  years,  or  cen 
turies  of  years,  and  not  completed  till 
about  the  year  600,  this  creed  was  made 
and  perfected  at  once,  and  is  more  ancient, 
if  considered  as  an  entire  form,  than  either 
of  the  other,  having  received  its  full  per 
fection  while  the  others  wanted  theirs. — 
Wuterlund. : 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  it 
survived  in  the  midst  of  all  the  corruptions 
that  arose  :  upon  the  Reformation  there 
was  not  a  Protestant  Church  but  what 
received  it  in  its  fullest  extent :  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  all  the  wisest  and  best 
reformers,  acknowledged  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  made  it  their  profession  of 
faith  :  the  Puritans,  in  our  own  country, 
the  parent  stock  of  all  our  modern  dis 
senters,  embraced  it  as  readily  as  the 
Church  of  England  herself.  —  Dean  Vin 
cent. 

This  admirable  summary  of  the  Chris 
tian  faith,  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  incarnation,  has  met  with 
the  esteem  it  deserves  among  all  that  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  Christianity.  The 
faith  into  which  Christians  are  baptized 
is  this,  —  there  is  but  one  Gor>,  yet  there 
are  three  persons, —  the  FATHER,  the  SON, 
and  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  who  are  equally 
divine,  and  must  be  together  the  one  Goi>, 
since  GOD  is  but  one.  This  is  the  faith 
which  has  been  received  in  the  Christian 
churches  from  the  beginning  ;  and  this 
faith,  I  doubt  not,  will  continue  uni 
versally  to  prevail,  till  all  the  chosen  peo 
ple  are  gathered  in,  and  united  in  one 
general  assembly  and  church,  in  the  pure 
realms  of  blessedness  above.  In  that  happy 
country,  the  noise  of  controversies  will 
cease.  All  who  are  brought  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  GOD,  dressed  in  the  un 
blemished  robes  of  innocence  and  immor 
tality,  will  know,  that  all  the  three  divine 
persons  were  concerned  in  bringing  them 
thither ;  and  as  they  owe  their  happiness 
to  the  sacred  three,  they  will  join  in 
directing  the  same  songs  of  praise  to  GOD 
the  Father  of  mercies,  who  chose  them  to 
himself  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  to  GOD  the  Son,  who  redeemed 
them  from  wrath,  by  shedding  his  own 
precious  blood ;  and  to  GOD  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  renewed  and  sanctified  them, 
and  conducted  them  safe,  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  into  the  land  of 
uprightness,  the  country  of  rest  and  pure 
delight.  —  Taylor  on  the  Trinity. 
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On  the  clauses  called  damnatory,  we 
may  offer  the  following  observations  from 
several  of  our  standard  writers.  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  (Mark,  xvi.  16.)  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  is  ordained  of  GOD  to 
be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead;  of  him 
who  himself  shall  pronounce  the  final 
doom  of  all  men;  spoken  by  him  at  the 
time  when  he  was  taking  his  solemn  leave 
of  his  apostles,  giving  them  his  last  and 
final  charge,  and  in  which  the  fate  of  all 
the  world  is  determined.  The  meek  and 
I  humble  JESUS  makes  use  of  very  sharp 
expressions,  when  he  warns  his  disciples 
against  those  who  should  oppose  or  dispute 
those  truths :  "  Beware  (saith  he)  of  false 
prophets  ; "  beware  of  false  teachers,  such 
as  corrupt  sound  doctrine  in  the  essential 
and  fundamental  articles  offaith. —  Wheatly. 

Many  unbelievers,  and  some  Christians, 
suppose  opinions  to  be  involuntary,  and 
therefore  harmless.  But  let  them  consider 
how  far  this  will  carry  them.  Nothing  is 
more  expressly  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture, 
than  that  he  who  does  not  believe  the 
Christian  religion  shall  be  condemned.  If 
it  be  said,  that  unbelief  may  arise  from  a 
disorder,  or  from  a  defect,  in  the  under 
standing,  every  such  case  is,  by  implica 
tion,  excepted.  This  sentence  is  deemed 
by  us  declaratory  of  the  general  will  of 
GOD,  and  does  not  imply  an  absolute  ex 
clusion  of  every  culpable  individual  from 
his  mercy. —  Croft. 

The  denial  of  our  LORD'S  divinity,  as  it 
stands  condemned  by  the  laws  both  of  our 
Church  and  State,  so  it  has,  from  the  very 
beginning,  been  esteemed  a  "  damnable 
heresy;"  and  all  impugners  of  it  have 
been  always  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  Primitive  writers  call  it 
an  "  abominable  heresy,"  "  a  god-denying 
apostasy,"  and,  in  those  ages,  those  who 
broached  such  doctrines  were  constantly 
leposed  and  excommunicated.  —  lluiulolph 

the  Trinity . 

( >ne  sometimes  finds  in  persons  a  won 
derful  inattention  and  a  strange  indiffer' 
2nce  with  regard  to  the  first  and  most 
fundamental  doctrines  of  their  religion. 
ft  might  possibly  be  with  some  view  to 
:his  kind  of  conduct,  that  the  compiler  of 
:he  creed  inserted  what  are  called  the 
iamnatory  clauses.  lie  was  desirous  to 
jxcite  their  attention,  and  to  rouse  them 
rum  this  unmeaning  slumber;  to  convince 
.hem  that  something  is  to  be  believed,  as 
veil  as  practised  ;  and  that  in  matters  of  j 
his  importance  men  should  not  trifle  with  I 


GOD  and  their  own  consciences,  and  halt 
between  two  opinions. — -Iforbery. 

These  clauses  have  occasioned  much 
needless  uneasiness.  When  such  men,  I 
say  not  as  Chillingworth,  for  we  have 
judged  him  weak  in  religious  reasoning, 
but  as  Clarke,  Tillotson,  Seeker,  could  be 
uneasy  under  them,  I  can  ascribe  it  to 
nothing  but  the  influence  of  religious 
terror  ;  a  sentiment  which  operates  in  all 
possible  degrees ;  which  makes  us  scruple 
to  admit  in  religion  what  would  occasion 
no  ditliculty  in  common  affairs,  lest  our 
acquiescence  should  be  owing  to  some 
corrupt  or  indirect  motive.  Scruples  of 
this  kind  arc  owing  to  not  freely  admitting 
those  limitations  which  common  sense  sug 
gests  in  the  application  of  every  general 
proposition.  Heresies  are  very  numerous  ; 
defiling  the  purity  of  the  faith,  making 
men  act  on  wrong  principles,  affording 
handles  to  infidelity,  and  dividing  Chris 
tians  amongst  themselves,  so  as  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  religious  society,  and  probably 
lose  some  degree  of  future  happiness ;  it 
seems  needful,  therefore,  to  draw  the  erro 
neous  notions,  which  are  so  pernicious, 
into  a  small  compass,  and  solemnly  reject 
them  ;  that  the  unwary  may  be  cautioned, 
and  the  bold  and  busy  innovator  dis 
couraged.  And  lest  the  unstable,  who  are 
tossed  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
should  continue  to  indulge  their  childish 
fondness  for  novelty,  and  live  on  without 
any  regular  and  permanent  principles,  it 
seems  also  needful  to  remind  them  of  the 
last  solemn  declaration  of  our  blessed 
LORD,  not  surely  with  a  view  to  bias  the 
judgment,  but  only  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
a  sober  and  serious  attention  to  sacred 
truth,  uninfluenced  by  passion  or  caprice. 
—  lli'ifs  Lectures. 

These  clauses  were  inserted  in  this  creed, 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  creeds,  the 
Arian  as  well  as  others,  by  no  means  to 
intimate  the  condemnation,  for  want  of 
faith,  of  such  as  had  no  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  Christian  religion;  but  of 
such  only  as,  having  it  duly  preached  to 
them,  should  receive  it  in  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief,  and,  holding  it  in  unrighteous 
ness,  should  mutilate  or  corrupt  its  essen 
tials.  There  is,  surely,  a  wide  difference 
between  condemning  with  severity,  and 
believing  with  sorrow  and  compassion,  that 
another  is  condemned.  A  man  who  pro 
nounces  this  sentence,  because  he  sees  it 
pronounced  in  the  word  of  Gon,  might  die 
for  the  conversion  and  retrieval  of  those  on 
on  whom  he  is  forced,  by  the  conviction  of 
his  faith,  to  pronounce  it. —  Shelton. 
E  -2 
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Dumnatory  clauses,  or  anathemas,  as 
they  are  angrily  called,  deriving  their  au 
thority  from  Scripture,  should  be  con 
sidered,  as  awful  admonitions,  which  it 
hath  seemed  good  to  divine  wisdom  to 
announce  generally,  in  order  to  condemn 
an  indifference  of  mind  in  matters  of  re 
ligious  principle  ;  to  correct  a  fond  admi 
ration  of  change  or  novelty  ;  and  to  in 
timidate,  under  the  severest  penalties  of 
GOD'S  displeasure,  the  vain  or  interested, 
from  broaching  their  wild  and  pernicious 
heresies.  —  Bishop  Cleaver. 

Many  have  argued  against  the  use  of 
this  (Teed  ;  and  some,  with  strange  vehe 
mence,  partly  from  the  doctrines  which  it 
teaches,  but  chiefly  from  the  condem 
nation  which  it  pronounces  on  all  who 
disbelieve  them.  Now  the  doctrines  are 
undeniably  the  same  with  those  that  are 
contained  in  the  articles  of  our  Church,  in 
the  beginning  of  our  litany,  in  the  con 
clusions  of  many  of  our  collects,  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  that 
of  the  Apostles  ;  in  the  doxology,  in  the 
form  of  baptism,  and  in  numerous  passages 
of  both  Testaments ;  only  here  they  are 
somewhat  more  distinctly  set  forth,  to 
prevent  equivocation. — Archbishop  Seeker. 
Whenever  we  go  contrary  to  a  stream, 
which  has  run  in  one  channel  for  seven 
teen  centuries,  we  ought  to  doubt  our  own 
opinions,  and  at  least  treat  the  general 
and  concurring  testimony  of  mankind  with 
respect.  If  any  one  has  his  doubts  on  the 
intricacies  of  this  question,  let  him  first 
search  the  Scripture,  and  settle  his  prin 
ciples  from  thence  ;  if  he  afterwards  wishes 
to  pursue  his  researches,  let  him  not  recur 
to  the  crude  and  hasty  publications  of  the 
present  day,  in  which  assertions  are  rashly 
made,  without  foundation  in  Scripture, 
antiquity,  or  the  principles  of  any  Church, 
but  to  those  learned  writers  who  managed 
this  controversy  fifty  years  a^o  in  our 
own  country  ;  or,  if  he  has  learning  and 
leisure  sufficient,  to  the  primitive  fathers 
themscl ves.  —  Dean  Vincent. 

Whoever  wrote  this  creed,  he  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  collect  things  said 
in  various  catholic  writers,  against  the 
various  heresies  subsisting,  and  to  simplify 
and  arrange  the  expressions,  so  as  to  form 
a  confession  of  faith  the  most  concise, 
orderly,  and  comprehensive,  possible.  Not 
with  any  view  of  explaining  any  mys 
terious  truths,  but  with  the  sole  des'io-n 
of  rejecting  hurtful  or  heretical  errors. 
And  it  may  have  been  adopted  on  account 
Jt  its  excellence,  in  bringing  the  errors 
winch  were  to  be  shunned  into  a  small 


compass,  in  exposing  them  in  a  kind  of 
poetic  numbers,  which  strike  and  possess 
the  ear  ;  and  may  have  been  called  "  Atha 
nasian,"  only  on  account  of  its  containing 
doctrines  which  have  been  defended  with 
peculiar  force  and  brilliancy  by  the  great 
prelate  of  Alexandria.  —  Hey's  Lectures. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  only  tells  us 
what  we  must  believe,  if  we  believe  a 
Trinity  in  unity,  three  persons  and  one 
GOD  :  and  I  challenge  any  man,  who  sin 
cerely  professes  this  faith,  to  tell  me,  what 
he  can  leave  out  of  this  exposition,  with 
out  destroying  the  divinity  of  some  of  the 
three  persons,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
If  each  person  must  be  God  and  Lord, 
must  not  each  person  be  uncreated,  in 
comprehensible,  eternal,  almighty  ?  If 
there  be  but,  one  God,  and  one  Lord,  can 
there  be  three  separated,  uncreated,  in 
comprehensible,  eternal,  almighty,  Gods  ? 
which  must  of  necessity  be  three  Gods, 
and  three  Lords !  This  creed  does*  not 
pretend  to  explain  how  there  are  three 
persons,  each  of  which  is  God,  and  yet 
but  one  God,  but  only  asserts  the  thing, 
that  thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  must  be,  if  we 
believe  a  Trinity  in  unity  ;  which  should 
make  all  men,  who  would  be  thought 
neither  Arians,  nor  Socinians,  more  cau 
tious  how  they  express  the  least  dislike  of 
it.  —  Sherlock  on  the  Trinity. 

Every  divine  perfection  and  substantial  • 
attribute  of  Deity  is  common  to  the  three  : 
what    is   peculiar   applies   only   to    their  j 
relations,  order,  or  office  ;  paternity,  fili-  i 
ation,  procession  —  first,  second,  third  per 
sons —  creation,  redemption,  sanctification. 
The  Athnnasian  Creed  is  altogether  illus-  I 
trative  of  this  economy  ;  and  if  it  be  care 
fully  considered  under  this  point  of  view, 
I  am  persuaded  it  will  appear  to  be  ex-  1 
ceedingly  reasonable  and  judicious.    There 
is  something  in    the  mere  sound   of  the 
clauses  which  I  doubt  not  beguiles  it  of  , 
its    just    praise.      Some    have   forgotten, 
perhaps,  and  some  have  never  known,  its 
proper  history.    The  numerous  sects  whose 
different  apprehensions  of  the  precise  na 
ture  of  the  holy  Trinity  led  men  in  those 
distant  days  into  one  at  least  of  the  two. 
great  errors,  either  that  of  "  confounding 
the  persons  "  or  "  dividing  the  substance," 
are  now  perhaps  no  more.   They  may  indeed 
subsist  under  other  names ;  but  men  have 
long  since  ceased  to  talk  of  the  Sabellians, 
Noetians,    Patripassians,    Fraxeans,    Eu- 
nomians,  Apollinarians,  Photinians,  Cerin- 
thians,  and  even  Arians,  Nestorians,  and 
Eutychians,  for  these  latter  are  the  sects 
chiefly  opposed  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
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But  there  is  not  one  clause  of  this  ancient 
formulary  that  is  not  directed,  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible,  against  the  dif 
ferent  errors  of  all  these  several  sects ; 
their  wild  and  discordant  notions  are  all 
met  by  the  constant  reiteration  of  that 
one  great  truth,  that  though  the  Christian 
verity  compels  us  to  acknowledge  every 
person  of  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  God  and 
Lord,  yet  the  catholic  religion  equally 
forbids  us  to  say  there  be  three  Gods,  or 
three  Lords ;  though,  therefore,  each  is 
uncreate,  each  eternal,  each  almighty, 
each  (Jod,  and  each  Lord,  yet  these  attri 
butes,  as  the  exclusive  attributes  of  Deity, 
are  common  to  the  three;  the  omnipo 
tence1,  the  eternity,  the  divinity,  the  power 
and  dominion,  the  glory  and  majesty,  is 
one;  "such  as  the  FATIIKR  is,  such  is  the 
SON,  and  such  is  the  HOLY  GHOST."  — 
Ntires  on  the  Creeds. 

Whilst  the  Apostles'  Creed  compen 
diously  sums  up  and  declares  the  main 
articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  explains  more  fully  the 
articles  relating  to  the  SON  and  the  HOI.Y 
GHOST,  the  Athanasian  Creed  stands  as 
an  excellent  guard  and  defence  against 
the  subtleties  of  most  kinds  of  heretics, 
who,  were  it  once  removed,  would  soon 
find  means  to  enervate  and  evade  the 
shorter  creeds,  where  the  Christian  faith 
is  more  simply  declared. —  Whcuthj. 

The  intention  of  the  creed,  as  well  as 
of  our  LORD  in  the  gospel,  is  only  to  say, 
that  whoever  rejects  the  doctrine  of  it, 
from  presumptuous  self-opinion,  or  wilful 
negligence,  the  case  of  such  an  one  is 
desperate.  But  though  we  pass  judgment 
on  his  errors  without  reserve,  and,  in 
general,  on  all  who  maintain  them,  yet 
personally  and  singly  we  presume  not  to 
judge  of  his  condition  in  the  next  world. 
—  Archbishop  Seeker. 

The  use  of  it  is,  to  be  a  standing  fence  and 
preservative,  against  the  wiles  and  equivo 
cations  of  most  kinds  of  heretics.  This 
was  well  understood  by  Luther  when  he 
called  it,  "  a  bulwark  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed;"  much  to  the  same  purpose  with 
what  is  cited  of  Ludolphus  Saxo  ("  tria 
sunt  symbola ;  prhnum  apostolicum,  se- 
cundum  Niceuum,  tertium  Athanasii  ;  pri- 
mum  factum  est  ad  fulei  instructionem, 
secundum  ad  iidei  explanationem  tertium 
au  fideidefensionem").  And  it  was  this  and 
the  like  considerations  that  have  all  along 
made  it  to  be  of  such  high  esteem  among 
all  the  reformed  churches,  from  the  days 
of  their  great  leader. —  Watcrlund. 

The    Church    of  England    proposes    no 


:  creeds  to  be  believed  upon  their  own  au 
thority,  but  because  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  GOD.  The  articles  of  the 
creed  indeed  are  proposed  as  articles  of 
faith.  But  they  are  only  collections  of 
some  important  truths  to  which  that  tes 
timony  is  given.  They  are  at  the  highest 
but  extracts  which  are  to  be  believed 
because  there  contained;  and  so  to  be 
believed  as  there  delivered.  Whatever 
doctrines  are  consonant  to  the  Scriptures, 
she  recommends  to  our  faith  ;  but  what 
are  contrary  to  the  word  of  GOD,  she 
pronounces  not  lawful  for  the  Church 
to  ordain.  She  expects  her  members  to 
believe  nothing  as  of  divine  revelation, 
but  what  the  records  of  that  revelation 
plainly  contain.  iS'or  of  the  truths  there 
discovered,  does  she  impose  the  belief  of 
any  as  a  nece>sary  term  of  communion, 
but  what  she  apprehends  the  sacred  oracles 
themselves  to  represent  as  a  necessary 
term  of  salvation.  These  were  the  creeds 
of  the  Western  Church  before  the  Reform 
ation  ;  and  because,  at  the  Reformation, 
she  withdrew  from  nothing  but  what  was 
corrupt,  therefore,  these  being  catholic  and 
sound,  she  still  retains  them. —  IVheutly. 

Why,  it  is  often  said,  are  we  so  zealous 
in  enforcing  doctrines  merely  speculative  ? 
The  answer  is,  we  believe  them  to  be 
inculcated  in  Scripture,  essential  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  not  merely  specu 
lative.  The  SON  and  the  HOLY  GHOST 
are  each  of  them  said  to  be  sent  by  the 
FATHER,  each  of  them  contributes  to  the 
great  work  of  our  salvation.  To  refuse 
them  divine  honour,  is  unquestionably  to 
deny  their  divine  power.  We  do  not 
presume  to  fix  limits  to  divine  mercy  ;  but 
surely  we  endanger  our  title  to  it,  when 
we  reject  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is 
granted.  The  humble  Christian  hopes 
for  no  benefit  from  the  gospel  covenant, 
but  from  a  firm  reliance  on  the  merits  of 
his  SAVIOUR,  and  the  aid  of  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT.—  Croft. 

In  the  sacred  Scripture  there  is  no 
mention  but  of  two  sorts  of  men,  whereof 
S'>me  believe,  so  that  they  are  saved  ;  some 
believe  not,  and  they  are  damned.  (Mark, 
xvi.  16.;  John,  iii.  18.)  But  neither  the 
Church,  nor  the  individual  rehearsing  the 
creed,  is  responsible  for  these  denunci 
ations.  It  is  a  formulary  which  happens 
to  express  suitably  and  well  the  exact 
opinions  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
regard  to  the  two  great  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  incarnation,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  understood.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that 
in  her  eighth  article  she  asserts,  that  the 
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three  creeds,  Nicene,  Athanasian,  and  that 
which   is  commonly  called  the   Apostles' 
Creed,  "  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received 
sind  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by 
most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture." 
And  has  the  Church  of  England  no  right 
to  make  this  declaration?     Is  she  to  be 
the  only  society  of  Christians  that  shall 
not   have   permission    to   assert   that   her 
faith  is  the  right  faith  ?     What  dissenter 
from  the  Church  of  England  would  hesitate 
to  assume  this  liberty  ?    Who  is  there  that 
scruples  to  speak  thus  exclusively  of  his 
own  mode  of  thinking  ?     Can  any  thing  be 
more  candidly  or  unexceptionably  stated, 
than  her  confidence  that  these  creeds  ought 
to  be  believed,  because  they  may  be  proved 
by  warrants  of  holy  writ  ?     In  saying  this, 
does  she  preclude  any  man  from  examin 
ation  ?     Does  she  lock  up  the  volume  of 
holy  writ  ?     She  appeals  solely  to  Scrip 
ture  for  the  truth  of  her  doctrine,  leaving 
all  who  oppose  her  to  the  mercies  of  GOD. 
She  does  not  presume  to  say  with  those, 
whose   cause    has    lately   been   strangely 
popular,  and  whose  language  in  a  sister 
kingdom  is  such  to  this  day,  that  whoever 
presumes  to  separate  from  her,  "  eo  ipso 
illis  nulla  est  speranda  salus  ! "     She  does 
not  even  venture  to  assert,  with  the  cele 
brated  reformer  Calvin,  whose  famous  In 
stitutes  were  written  on  the  model  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  who  must,  no  doubt, 
have  had  a  view  in  saying  it,  to  his  own 
peculiar    church,     "  extra    ecclesiaj    gre- 
niiuin,"   &c. ;    "  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  sal 
vation,  or  remission   of  sins."     We  may 
surely  be  pel-milted  to  admire  that  strange 
course  of  things,  and  confusion  of  circum 
stances,  that  have  lately  conspired  to  ren 
der   those   popular  whose   principles   are 
truly  exclusive  and  intolerant ;    and   the 
Church  in  some  respects  unpopular,  which 
is  as  truly  tolerant.     Her  language  is  con 
stantly  the  same,  and  perfectly  apostolic  : 
"  Search    the    Scriptures."      "  Prove    all 
things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  — 
Nures  on  the  Creeds. 

Let  the  gates  of  our  communion  be 
opened  as  wide  as  is  consistent  with  the 
gospel  of  CHRIST  ;  yet  surely  those  will 
stand  excluded,  who  hold  errors  expressly 
condemned  in  that  gospel,  and  which  that 
gospel  was  particularly  and  purposely  wrote 
to  guard  against. — Ruiulolph  on  the  Trinity. 

The  commissioners  in  1688,  thirty  emi 
nent  divines,  appointed  to  review  and 
correct  the  liturgy,  close  the  rubric  they 
had  prepared  in  the  following  words, — 
'•  And  the  condemning  clauses  (viz.  in  the 


Athanasian  Creed)  are  to  be  understood 
as  relating  only  to  those  who  obstinately 
deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith." 

It  is  no  hard  matter  for  witty  men  to 
put  very  perverse  senses  on  Scripture  to 
favour  their  heretical  doctrines,  and  to 
defend  them  with  such  sophistry  as  shall 
easily  impose  upon  unlearned  and  unthink 
ing  men ;  and  the  best  way  in  this  case  is, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  faith  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  learn  from  thence 
how  these  articles  were  understood  and 
professed  by  them ;  for  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  those  who  conversed  with  the 
apostles,  and  did  not  only  receive  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  sense  and  interpre 
tation  of  them  from  the  apostles,  or  apos 
tolical  men,  understood  the  true  Christian 
faith  much  better  than  those  at  a  farther 
remove ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  can 
reasonably  suppose  this  tradition  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Church,  their  authority 
is  very  venerable. — Sherlock  on  the  Trinity. 

These  contentions  were  cause  of  much 
evil,  yet  some  good  the  Church  hath 
reaped  by  them,  in  that  they  occasioned 
the  learned  and  sound  in  faith  to  explain 
such  things  as  heresy  went  about  to  de 
prave.  And  in  this  respect  the  Creed 
of  Athanasius,  concerning  that  truth  which 
Arianism  so  mightily  did  impugn,  was 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Churches  ac 
cepted  as  a  treasure  of  inestimable  price, 
by  as  many  as  had  not  given  up  even  the 
very  ghost  of  belief.  That  which  heresy 
did  by  sinister  interpretations  go  about  to 
pervert  in  the  first  and  most  ancient 
apostolical  creed,  the  same  being  by  sin 
gular  dexterity  and  plainness  cleared  from 
those  heretical  corruptions,  partly  by  this 
creed  of  Athanasius.  These  catholic  de 
clarations  of  our  belief  delivered  by  them, 
who  were  so  much  nearer  than  we  are 
unto  the  first  publication  thereof,  and  con 
tinuing  needful  for  all  men  at  all  times  to 
know,  these  confessions,  as  testimonies  of 
our  continuance  in  the  same  faith  to  this 
present  day,  we  rather  use  than  any  other 
gloss  or  paraphrase  devised  by  ourselves, 
which  though  it  were  to  the  same  effect, 
notwithstanding  could  not  be  of  the  like 
authority  and  credit.  —  Hooker. 

The  doctrinal  part  of  the  creed  has  been 
called  a  "bulwark;"  and  if  it  be  main 
tained,  it  should  be  maintained  as  a  forti 
fication.  In  time  of  peace,  the  inconve 
nience  of  keeping  up  fortifications,  occa 
sions  their  being  sometimes  neglected,  but 
when  war  breaks  out  afresh,  every  one  is 
clamorous  in  blaming  the  imprudence  of 
such  neglect.  If  we  are  at  peace  now  with 
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the  powers  which  would  attack  us  where 
our  creed  would  be  our  defence,  we  are 
always  liable  to  be  at  war  with  them  again. 
We  have  seen  how  naturally  all  the  here 
sies  condemned  in  the  creed  arise,  when 
men  once  become  eager  in  solving  the 
difficulties  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarna 
tion  ;  and  such  eagerness  might  at  any 
time  arise,  on  any  revolution,  or  great  dis 
turbance,  or  confusion ;  and  in  case  of 
renewed  attacks,  our  present  creed  would 
be  a  much  better  defence  than  any  new 
one  that  would  be  made  at  the  time  it  was 
wanted.  — lley's  Lectures. 

What  the  consequence  may  be,  should 
we  part  with  our  creed,  may  easily  be  in 
ferred  from  what  followed  upon  the  drop 
ping  a  single  word  (consubstantial,  or,  as 
expressed  in  our  English  creed,  "being 
of  one  substance  with  the  FATHER")  out 
of  the  creed  at  the  Council  of  Arimintim. 
The  Catholics,  being  deceived  by  the  great 
and  earnest  importunity  of  the  Arians  for 
unity  and  peace,  were  at  last  prevailed 
upon.  The  word  consubstantial  was  left 
out ;  and  the  Arians  boasted  over  all  the 
world,  that  the  Nicene  faith  was  con 
demned,  and  Arianism  established  in  a 
general  council.  It  is  candour,  when  good 
Catholics  are  divided  about  words,  to 
bring  them  to  a  right  understanding  of 
one  another,  which  will  set  them  at  peace 
and  unity  again.  But  it  is  tameness  to 
give  up  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  faith  to 
fallacious  adversaries  and  designing  men, 
whose  arts  and  aims,  however  disguised, 
are  always  known  to  strike  at  the  founda 
tion  of  religion.  —  Bingham  and  Wheatly. 

To  the  sceptic,  the  Arian,  and  the  Soci- 
nian,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  such  a  creed 
acceptable,  because  it  was  designed  to  re 
strain  the  fantastic  and  pernicious  opinions 
started  on  their  part  upon   the    subjects 
contained  in  it.    But  every  firm  and  steady 
believer  may  still,  and   indeed   ought  to, 
hold  high  the  value  of  the  only  creed  deli 
vered   to  us  from  antiquity,  which   states 
that  first  and  great  principle  of  Christian 
revelation,  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
a  just  faith.    Upon  us,  the  ministers  of  the 
I  Church,  especially,   it  is  incumbent,  as  oc- 
1  casions  offer,  to  explain  and  illustrate  its 
I  design  and  uses  to  the  more  unlearned,  as 
I  well   as   to   obviate   the   crude   exceptions 
i  made   against    its   doctrines    or    language, 
.  to  derive  its  due  weight  of  authority  from 
I  the  venerable  antiquity  of  its  origin,  and 
ito   draw  an   argument   of  its  merits  from 
the  universal   approbation   with  which   it 
has  been  received.     Who  would  not  trem 
ble  at  the  proposal  of  laying  waste  a  fence, 


which,  in  any  degree,  hath  afforded  pro 
tection  to  what  was  obtained  for  us  at  so 
inestimable  a  price ;  and  of  inviting,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  our  present  secu 
rity,  renewed  instances  of  insult,  in  re 
peated  and  incessant  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  the  terms  and  obligations  of  our 
Christian  covenant?  —  lip.  Cleaver. 

There  are  no  kinds  of  heretics  but  hope 
to  make  the  vulgar  understand  their  tenets 
respectively,  and  to  draw  them  aside  from 
the  received  faith  of  the  Church  :  and, 
therefore,  it  behoves  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  to  have  a  standing  form  to  guard 
the  people  against  any  such  attempts. 
The  Christian  churches  throughout  the 
world,  ever  since  the  multiplication  of 
heresies,  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard  their  people  by  some  such  forms  as 
these  in  standing  use  amongst  them.  And 
they  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  puzzling 
and  perplexing  the  vulgar  by  doing  it,  as 
they  are  of  betraying,  and  exposing  them 
to  the  attempts  of  seducers,  should  they 
not  do  it.  The  common  people  will  be  in 
no  danger  of  running  either  into  sabel- 
lianism,  or  tritheism,  if  they  attend  to  the 
creed  itself  (which  fully  obviates  and  con 
futes  both  those  heresies),  instead  of  listen 
ing  to  those  who  first  industriously  labour 
to  deceive  them  into  a  false  construction 
of  the  creed,  and  then  complain  of  the 
common  people's  being  too  apt  to  mis 
understand  it.  —  Waterland. 

Those  in  authority  should  be  very  cau 
tious  how  they  give  in  to  such  schemes  as, 
under  the  plausible  pretence  of  pruning 
our  vine,  and  reforming  things  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  would 
by  degrees  overturn  our  whole  establish 
ment. —  Randolph  on  the  Trinity. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded,  that 
some  of  our  own  most  sanguine  friends 
have  wished  to  expunge  it.  But  one  of 
them  lived  to  retract  his  opinion,  and  a 
friend  of  truth  is  not  to  be  overawed  by 
authority,  however  respectable,  nor  si 
lenced  by  popular  clamour. — Croft. 

So  long  as  there  shall  be  any  men  left 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  which  this  creed 
contains,  so  long  will  it  be  expedient,  and 
even  necessary,  to  continue  the  use  of  it, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rest ;  and,  I  sup 
pose,  when  we  have  none  remaining  to 
find  fault  with  the  doctrines,  there  will  be 
none  to  object  against  the  use  of  the  creed, 
or  so  much  as  to  wish  to  have  it  laid  aside. 
—  Waterland,  Ath.  Creed. 

Whatever  may  be  pretended,  this  is  not 
a  controversy  about  some  metaphysical  ab 
stract  notions  of  personality,  subsistence, 
E  4 
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or  moral  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature ; 
in  those  there  will  be  always  room  left  for 
different  speculations  and  sentiments.  _  It 
is  not  a  controversy  about  forms,  but  it  is 
a  controversy  about  the  very  object  of  re 
ligious  worship.  Should  there  be  a  falling 
away  from  this  profession,  should  there  be 
a  denying  of  the  LORD  that  bought  us,  or 
of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  the  Sanctifier  and 
Comforter,  disowning  them  to  be  truly 
and  properly  by  nature  GOD,  of  the  same 
essence  and  eternity  as  the  FATHER,  and 
•with  him  the  one  GOD,  not  three  Gods, 
with  too  much  reason  it  might  be  said,  the 
glory  is  departed  from  us,  whether  dis 
senters  or  of  the  Established  Church,  that 
hath  been  counted  the  head  and  great  sup 
port  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Should 
we,  or  they,  thus  fall,  those  Protestants, 
whose  confessions  we  have  mentioned,  yea, 
and  all  Christians  abroad,  must,  upon  their 
professed  principles,  renounce  us  as  not 
holding  the  head. — London  Min.  Trinity. 
The  Creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred 
hymn  of  glory,  than  which  nothing  doth 
sound  more  heavenly  in  the  ears  of  faithful 
men,  are  now  reckoned  as  superfluities 
which  we  must  in  any  case  pare  away,  lest 
we  cloy  GOD  with  too  much  service.  Yet 
cause  sufficient  there  is  why  both  should 
remain  in  use ;  the  one  as  a  most  divine 
explication  of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our 
Christian  belief,  the  other  as  an  heavenly 
acclamation  of  joyful  applause  to  his  praises 
in  whom  we  believe.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  unworthy  to  be  heard  sounding, 
as  they  are,  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST,  whe 
ther  Arianism  live  or  die.  —  Hooker. 

ATHEIST.  (From  a  and  Ofuc,  without 
GOD.)  Those  who  deny  the  being  and  mo 
ral  government  of  GOD.  There  have  been 
but  few  atheists  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  under  any  system,  and  at  any  time. 
Some  few  perhaps  still  remain,  and  adopt 
the  system  of  Spinosa,  which  supposes  the 
universe  to  be  one  vast  substance,  impelled 
to  all  its  movements  by  some  internal  force, 
which  operates  by  a  blind  and  irresistible 
necessity. 

The  heathen,  who  vied  with  heretics  in 
giving  names  of  opprobrium  to  true  Chris 
tians,  called  the  primitive  Christians  Athe 
ists,  because  they  did  not  worship  their 
gods. 

ATONEMENT.  (See  Propitiation,  Co 
venant  of  Redemption,  Sacrifice,  and  Jesus 
Christ.)  The  word  atonement  signifies 
the  satisfying  of  divine  justice,  as°men- 
tioned  in  the  article  on  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
according  to  some  lexicographers,  conveys 
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the  idea  of  two  parties,  previously  at  vari 
ance,  being  set  at  one  again  (at-one-ment), 
and  by  a  natural  metonomy,  that  by  which 
the  reconciliation  or  atonement  is  effected. 
It  is  thus  stated  by  the  Church :  The  SON, 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  FATHER,  begotten 
from  everlasting  of  the  FATHER,  the  very 
and  eternal  GOD,  and  of  one  substance 
with  the  FATHER,  took  man's  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  sub 
stance  ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
one  CHRIST,  very  GOD  and  very  Man ; 
who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  FATHER  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  man. — 
Article  2. 

That  our  blessed  LORD  suffered  is  suffi 
ciently  clear  from  Scripture,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  us,  that  this 
GoD-man  lived  so  sorrowfully,  and  died 
so  painfully,  the  Scripture  is  full  and 
clear ;  and  not  only  in  general,  that  it 
was  for  our  sakes  he  did  it ;  but,  in  par 
ticular,  it  was  for  the  reconciling  his 
FATHER  to  us,  and  to  purchase  the  pardon 
of  our  sins  for  us,  expressly  telling  us, 
that  "  he  hath  reconciled  both  (Jew  and 
Gentile)  unto  GOD,  in  one  body,  by  the 
cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby." 
(Eph.  ii.  16.)  "Yea,  when  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  GOD  by 
the  death  of  his  SON."  (Rom.  v.  10.) 
"  So  that  we,  who  were  sometimes  alien 
ated,  and  enemies  in  our  minds  by  wicked 
works,  now  he  hath  reconciled  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  us 
holy  and  unblameable  and  unreproveable 
in  his  sight."  (Col.  i.  21,  22.)  And  the 
reason  is,  because  "  it  pleased  the  FATHER 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell  ;"  and, 
"  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
tilings  in  heaven  or  things  in  earth"  (verse 
19,  20.).  And  this  reconciliation  of  GOD 
to  us,  he  made  by  offering  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  us.  For  "  GOD  sent  his  SON, 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins"  (I  John, 
iy.  10.),  "and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world"  (chap.  ii.  2.). 
And  therefore,  when  we  see  him  sweating 
great  drops  of  blood  under  the  burden  of 
sin,  we  must  not  think  they  were  his  own 
sins  that  lay  so  heavy  upon  him :  no,  they 
were  our  sins  which  he  had  taken  off 
from  us,  and  laid  upon  himself;  for  he 
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bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  ; 
"  lie  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
(Isaiah,  liii.  4,  5.)  So  undoubted  a  truth 
is  this  comfortable  assertion,  that  JESUS 
CHRIST  by  his  death  and  sufferings  recon- 
ciled  his  FATHEK  to  us,  and  therefore  was  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  "original  guilt,"  but 
also  for  "actual  sins  of  men." — Beveridge. 
ATT1NGIANS.  Heretics  in  the  eighth 
century  who  solemnised  baptism  with 
the  words,  "  Ego  sum  aqua  viva"  "  /  urn 
the  living  u-atcr ;"  and  in  the  eucharist 
added  the  words,  "  Accipitc"  "  Take" 
to  the  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this." 

ATTRITION.  (See  Contrition.)  The 
casuists  of  the  Church  of  Home  have  made 
a  distinction  between  a  perfect  and  an  im 
perfect  contrition.  The  latter  they  call 
attrition,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
repentance,  or  a  sorrow  for  sin  arising 
from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  any  temporal 
inconvenience  attending  the  commission 
of  it,  or  merely  from  fear  of  the  punish 
ment  due  to  it,  without  any  resolution  to 
sin  no  more  :  in  consequence  of  which  doc 
trine,  they  teach  that,  after  a  wicked  and 
flagitious  course  of  life,  a  man  may  be 
reconciled  to  GOD,  and  his  sins  forgiven 
on  his  death-bed,  by  confessing  them  to 
the  priest  with  this  imperfect  degree  of 
sorrow  and  repentance.  This  distinction 
•was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It 
might,  however,  be  easily  shewn  that  the 
mere  sorrow  for  sin,  because  of  its  conse 
quences,  and  not  on  account  of  its  evil 
nature,  is  no  more  acceptable  to  God  than 
hypocrisy  itself  can  be. —  Cone.  Trident. 
sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv. 

AUDIENCE,  COURT  OF.  The  court 
of  audience,  which  belongs  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  for  the  disposal 
of  such  matters,  whether  of  voluntary  or 
contentious  litigation,  as  the  archbishop 
thought  lit  to  reserve  lor  his  own  hearing. 
This  court  was  afterwards  removed  from 
the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  it  exercised  by  the  master  official 
of  the  audience,  who  held  his  court  in  the 
consistory  palace  at  St.  Paul's.  Hut  now 
the  three  ollices  of  official  principal  of  the 
archbishop,  dean  or  judge  of  the  peculiars, 
and  official  of  the  audience,  being  united 
in  the  person  of  the  dean  of  arches,  its 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  him.  The  Arch 
bishop  of  York  has  likewise  his  court  of 
audience. 

AUGSHURGII,      or      AUGUSTAN 
CONFESSION.     In   15:50,  a  diet  of  the 


German  princes  was  convened  by  the  em 
peror  Charles  V.,  to  meet  in  that  city,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  pacifying  the  religious 
troubles,  by  which  most  parts  of  Germany 
were  then  distracted.  "  In  his  journey 
towards  Augsburgh,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
"the  emperor  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  dispositions  of  the  Germans, 
in  regard  to  the  points  in  controversy, 
and  found  their  minds  every  where  so 
much  irritated  and  inflamed,  that  nothing 
tending  to  severity  or  rigour  ought  to  be 
attempted,  till  the  other  methods  proved 
ineffectual.  His  presence  seems  to  have 
communicated  to  all  parties  an  universal 
spirit  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace. 
With  such  sentiments,  the  Protestant 
princes  employed  Melancthon,  the  man  of 
the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most 
pacific  and  gentlest  spirit  among  the  Re 
formers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
expressed  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  regard  to  truth 
would  admit.  Melancthon,  who  seldom 
suffered  the  rancour  of  controversy  to  en 
venom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely 
polemical,  executed  a  task,  so  agreeable 
to  his  natural  disposition,  with  moderation 
and  success." 

The  singular  importance  of  this  docu 
ment  of  Protestant  faith  seems  to  require, 
in  this  place,  a  particular  mention  of  its 
contents.     It  consists   of  twenty-one   ar 
ticles.     In  the  first,  the  subscribers  of  it 
acknowledge  the   unity  of  GOD  and    the 
t.'inity  of  persons;  in  the  second,  original 
sin ;    in  the    third,  the   two   natures,   and 
unity  of  person  in  JESUS  CHRIST,  and  all 
the  other  articles  contained  in   the  symbol 
of  the  apostles,  respecting  the  SON  of  GOD. 
They  declare  in  the  fourth,  that  men  are 
not  justified,  before  GOD  by   their  works 
and   merits,    but  by  the  faith  which  they 
place  in  JESUS  CHRIST,  when  they  believe 
that    GOD  forgives  their  sins  out  of  love 
for  his  SON.     In  the  fifth,  that  the  preach 
ing  of  the  gospel  and  the  sacraments  are 
the  ordinary  means  used  by  GOD  to  infuse 
the    HOLY    GHOST,     who    produces    faith, 
whenever  he  wills,  in  those  that  hear  his 
word.     In   the  sixth,   that  faith  produces 
the  good  works  to  which  men  are  obliged 
by    the   commandments   of   GOD.     In    the 
1  seventh,     that    there    exists     a    perpetual 
\  Church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  saints  ; 
i  and  that   the   word   of  GOD   is   taught  in 
it  with  purity,  and  the  sacraments  admi- 
;  nistered  in  a  legitimate  manner  ;  that  the 
1  unity  of  this  church  consists  in  the  uni- 
|  formity  of  doctrine  and  sacraments  ;  but 
I  that   an   uniformity  of  ceremonies  is  not 
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requisite.  In  the  eighth,  they  profess 
that  the  word  of  GOD  and  the  sacraments 
have  still  their  efficacy,  although  admi 
nistered  by  wicked  clergymen.  In  the 
ninth,  that  baptism  is  requisite  for  sal 
vation,  and  that  little  children  ought  to 
be  baptized.  In  the  tenth,  that,  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  last  supper,  both  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  LORD  are  truly 
present,  and  distributed  to  those  who  par 
take  of  it,  In  the  eleventh,  that  confes 
sion  must  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  but 
without  insisting  on  an  exact  enumeration 
of  sins.  In  the  twelfth,  that  penance  con 
sists  of  contrition  and  faith,  or  the  per 
suasion,  that,  for  the  sake  of  JESUS  CHRIST, 
our  sins  are  forgiven  us  on  our  repentance  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  true  repentance,  with 
out  good  works,  which  are  its  inseparable 
fruits.  In  the  thirteenth,  that  the  sacra 
ments  are  not  only  signs  of  the  profession 
of  the  gospel,  but  proofs  of  the  love  of  GOD 
to  men,  which  serve  to  excite  and  confirm 
their  faith.  In  the  fourteenth,  that  a 
vocation  is  requisite  for  pastors  to  teach 
in  the  Church.  In  the  fifteenth,  that  those 
ceremonies  ought  to  be  observed  which 
keep  order  and  peace  in  the  Church ;  but 
that  the  opinion  of  their  being  necessary 
to  salvation,  or  that  grace  is  acquired,  or 
satisfaction  done  for  our  sins,  by  them, 
must  be  entirely  exploded.  In  the  six 
teenth,  that  the  authority  of  magistrates, 
their  commands  and  laws,  with  the  legiti 
mate  wars  in  which  they  may  be  forced  to 
engage,  are  not  contrary  to  the  gospel. 
In  the  seventeenth,  that  there  will  be  a 
judgment,  where  all  men  will  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  JESUS  CHRIST  ;  and 
that  the  wicked  will  suffer  eternal  torments. 
In  the  eighteenth,  that  the  powers  of  free 
will  may  produce  an  exterior  good  conduct, 
and  regulate  the  morals  of  men  towards 
society  ;  but  that,  without  the  grace  of  the 
HOLY  GHOST,  neither  faith,  regeneration, 
or  true  justice  can  be  acquired.  In  the 
nineteenth,  that  GOD  is  not  the  cause  of 
sin,  but  that  it  arises  only  from  the  corrupt 
will  of  man.  In  the  twentieth,  that  good 
works  are  necessary  and  indispensable ; 
but  that  they  cannot  purchase  the  remis 
sion  of  sins,  which  is  only  obtained  in 
virtue  of  the  merits  of  CHRIST,  and  in 
consideration  of  faith,  which,  when  it  is 
sincere,  must  produce  good  works.  In 
the  twenty-first,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
saints  are  to  be  placed  before  the  people, 
in  order  to  excite  imitation  ;  but  that  the 
Scripture  no  where  commands  their  invo 
cation,  nor  mentions  any  where  any  other 
mediator  than  JESUS  CHRIST.  "  This,"  say 


the  subscribers  of  the  confession,  "  is  the 
summary  of  the  doctrine  taught  amongst 
us ;  and  it  appears  from  the  exposition 
which  we  have  just  made,  that  it  contains 
nothing  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  and  that 
it  agrees  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  even  with  the  Roman  Church,  as 
far  as  is  known  to  us,  by  their  writers. 
This  being  so,  those  who  wish  that  we 
should  be  condemned  as  heretics,  are  very 
unjust.  If  there  be  any  dispute  between 
us,  it  is  not  upon  articles  of  faith,  but  only 
upon  abuses  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  which  we  reject. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  authorise  the  bishops  not  to  tolerate  us, 
since  we  are  agreed  in  the  tenets  of  faith, 
which  we  have  set  forth :  there  never  has 
been  an  exact  uniformity  of  exterior  prac 
tices  since  the  beginning  of  the  Church, 
and  Ave  preserve  the  greater  part  of  the 
established  usages.  It  is  therefore  a 
calumny  to  say,  that  we  have  abolished 
them  all.  But,  as  all  the  world  complained 
of  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
Church,  we  have  corrected  those  only 
which  we  could  not  tolerate  with  a  good 
conscience;  and  we  entreat  your  majesty 
to  hear  what  the  abuses  are  which  we  have 
retrenched,  and  the  reasons  we  had  for 
doing  it.  We  also  entreat,  that  our  in 
veterate  enemies,  whose  hatred  and  ca 
lumnies  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil, 
may  not  be  believed." 

They  then  proceed  to  state  the  abuses 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  they 
complain.  The  first  is  the  denial  of  the 
cup  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ; 
the  second,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the 
third,  the  form  of  the  mass.  On  this  head 
their  language  is  very  remarkable  :  "  Our 
churches,"  they  say,  "  are  unjustly  accused 
of  having  abolished  the  mass,  since  they 
celebrate  it  with  great  veneration  :  they 
even  preserve  almost  all  the  accustomed 
ceremonies,  having  only  added  a  few 
German  hymns  to  the  latter,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  profit  by  them."  But  they 
object  to  the  multiplicity  of  masses,  and 
to  the  payment  of  any  money  to  a  priest 
for  saying  them.  The  fourth  abuse  of 
which  they  complain  is  the  practice^  of 
auricular  confession :  but,  they  observe, 
that  they  have  only  taken  from  it  the 
penitent's  obligation  to  make  to  the  priest 
a  particular  enumeration  of  his  sins,  and 
that  they  had  retained  the  confession  itself, 
and  the  obligation  of  receiving  absolution 
from  the  priest.  The  fifth  abuse  is  the 
injunction  of  abstinence  from  particular 
meats.  Monastic  vows  they  represent  as 
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he  sixtli  abuse.  The  seventh  and  last 
ibuse  of  which  they  complain,  is  that  of 
:cclesiastical  power.  They  say  that  "  a 
/iew  of  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
soramunicate  princes,  and  dispose  of  their 
itates,  led  them  to  examine  and  fix  the 
listinction  between  the  secular  and  eccle 
siastical  power,  to  enable  themselves  to 
'ive  to  Ca?sar  what  belongs  to  Csesar,  and 
;o  the  popes  and  bishoj>s  what  belongs  to 
;hem."  That  "ecclesiastical  power,  or 
;he  power  of  the  keys,  which  JESLS  CHRIST 
I'Ave  to  his  Church,  consisted  only  of  the 
lower  of  preaching  the  gospel,  of  admi 
nistering  the  sacraments,  the  forgiveness 
)f  sins,  and  refusing  absolution  to  a  false 
icnitent :  therefore,"  say  they,  "neither 
wpes  and  bishops  have  any  power  to 
lispose  of  kingdoms,  to  abrogate  the  laws 
)f  magistrates,  or  to  prescribe  to  them 
:ules  for  their  government;"  and  that, 
'  if  there  did  exist  bishops,  who  had  the 
power  of  the  sword,  they  derived  this 
power  from  their  quality  of  temporal  sove- 
^eigns,  and  not  from  their  episcopal  cha- 
iracter,  or  from  divine  right,  but  as  a 
power  conceded  to  them  by  kings  or  em 
perors." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  con 
siderable  differences,  or  various  readings, 
(ire  to  be  found  in  the  printed  texts  of  this 
[important  document,  and  that  it  is  far 
(from  certain,  which  copy  should  be  con- 
Isidered  the  authentic  edition.  The  Ger- 
jman  copies  printed  in  1530,  in  quarto  and 
[octavo,  and  the  Latin  edition  printed  in 
.quarto  in  1531,  are  in  request  among 
bibliographical  amateurs;  but  there  is  a 
•verbal,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  material, 
discrepancy  among  them.  The  Witten- 
'burgh  edition,  of  1540,  is  particularly 
esteemed,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
publishers  of  the  "  Sylloge  Confessionum 
Diversarum,"  printed  in  1804,  at  the  Cla 
rendon  press.  One  of  the  most  important 
,of  these  various  readings  occurs  in  the 
tenth  article.  In  some  of  the  editions 
.which  preceded  that  of  1540,  it  is  ex 
pressed,  "  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
CIIIUST  are  truly  present,  and  distributed 
to  those  who  partake  of  our  LORD'S  sup- 
•per ;  and  the  contrary  doctrine  is  repro 
bated."  The  edition  of  1540  expresses 
Ithat,  "  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body 
'and  blood  of  CHRIST  are  truly  given  to 
those  who  partake  of  our  LORD'S  supper." 
This  difll'ivnce  is  noticed  in  the  edition  of 
the  Confessions  at  the  Clarendon  press. 

"  In  the  Confession  of  Augsburgli,"  says 
Dr.  Maclaine,  the  learned  translator  of 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  "  (here 


are  three  sorts  of  articles ;  one  sort, 
adopted  equally  by  the  Koman  Catholics 
and  Protestants ;  another,  that  consists 
of  certain  propositions,  which  the  papal 
party  considered  as  ambiguous  and  ob 
scure  ;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  doc 
trine  of  Luther  was  entirely  opposite  to 
that  of  Home.  This  gave  some  reason  to 
hope,  that,  by  the  means  of  certain  quali 
fications  and  modifications,  conducted  mu 
tually  by  a  spirit  of  candour  and  charity, 
matters  might  be  accommodated  at  last. 
For  this  purpose,  select  persons  were  ap 
pointed  to  carry  on  the  salutary  work  ;  at 
first,  seven  from  each  party,  consisting  of 
princes,  lawyers,  and  divines;  which  num 
ber  was  afterwards  reduced  to  three. 
Luther's  obstinate,  stubborn,  and  violent 
temper  rendering  him  unfit  for  healing 
divisions,  he  was  not  employed  in  these 
conferences ;  but  he  was  constantly  con 
sulted  by  the  Protestant  party." 

The  confession  was  read,  at  a  full  meet 
ing  of  the  diet,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  It  was  subscribed  by 
that  elector,  and  three  other  princes  of  the 
German  empire,  and  then  delivered  to  the 
emperor. — Butlers  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Robertson's  Sylloge  Confessionum. 

AUGUSTINES.  A  religious  order  in 
the  Church  of  Koine,  who  followed  St.  Au 
gustine's  pretended  rule,  ordered  them  by 
pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256.  It  is  di 
vided  into  several  branches,  as  hermits  of 
St.  Paul,  the  Jeronymitans,  monks  of  St. 
Bridget,  the  Augustines  called  Chaussez, 
who  go  without  stockings,  begun  in  1574, 
by  a  Portuguese,  and  confirmed  in  1GOO 
and  1G02,  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  As  for 
the  pretended  rules  of  St.  Augustine, 
they  are  reduced  to  three  classes,  the  first 
comprehending  that  the  monks  ought  to 
possess  nothing  in  particular,  nor  call  anv- 
thing  their  own  ;  that  the  wealthy  who 
became  monks  ought  to  sell  what  they  had, 
and  give  the  money  to  the  poor;  that 
those  who  sued  for  the  religious  habit 
ought  to  pass  under  trial  before  they  were 
admitted  ;  that  the  monks  ought  to  sub 
tract  nothing  from  the  monastery,  nor 
receive  anything  whatsoever,  without  the 
leave  of  their  superior,  to  whom  they  ought 
to  communicate  those  points  of  doctrine 
which  they  had  heard  discoursed  of  without 
the  monastery;  that  if  any  one  was  stub 
born  towards  his  superior,  after  the  first 
and  second  correction  in  secret  he  should 
be  publicly  denounced  as  a  rebel  ;  it'  it 
happened  in  the  time  of  persecution  that 
the  monks  were  forced  to  retire,  they 
ought  immediately  to  belake  themselves  to 
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that  place  where  their  superior  was  with 
drawn  ;  and  if  for  the  same  reason  a  monk 
had  saved  anything  belonging  to  the  mon 
astery,  he  should  give  it  up  as  soon  as 
possible  to  his  superior.  The  second  class 
imported  that  they  were  to  love  GOD  and 
their  neighbour ;  how  they  were  to  recite 
the  psalms,  and  the  rest  of  their  office  ;  the 
first  part  of  the  morning  they  ought  to 
employ  in  manual  works,  and  the  rest  in 
reading,  and  to  return  in  the  afternoon  to 
their  work  again  until  the  evening;  that 
they  ought  to  possess  nothing  of  their 
own,  be  obedient  to  their  superior,  keep 
silence  in  eating,  have  Saturday  allowed  to 
provide  themselves  with  necessaries;  and 
it  was  lawful  for  them  to  drink  wine  on 
Sundays;  that  when  they  went  abroad 
they  must  always  go  two  together;  that 
they  were  never  to  eat  out  of  the  mon 
astery  ;  that  they  should  be  conscientious 
in  what  they  sold,  and  faithful  in  what 
they  bought ;  that  they  ought  not  to  utter 
idle  words,  but  work  with  silence;  and, 
lastly,  that  whoever  neglected  the  practice 
of  these  precepts  ought  to  be  corrected 
and  beaten,  and  that  the  true  observers  of 
them  must  rejoice  and  be  confident  of  their 
salvation.  As  for  the  third,  after  haying 
enjoined  them  to  love  GOD  and  their  neigh 
bour,  they  ought  to  possess  nothing  but  in 
common  ;  the  superior  ought  to  distribute 
everything  in  the  monastery,  according  to 
each  man's  necessity,  and  they  should  not 
incline  their  hearts  to  temporal  things  ;  that 
they  ought  to  honour  GOD  in  one  another  as 
being  become  his  holy  temples  ;  they  must 
attend  prayers  at  canonical  hours,  and 
were  not  to  be  hindered  at  any  other  time ; 
that  they  should  pray  with  attention,  and 
sing  only  what  was  really  appointed  to  be 
sung ;  that  they  ought  to  apply  themselves 
to  fasting  and  abstinence  with  discretion ; 
and  that  if  any  of  them  was  not  able  to 
fast,  he  ought  not  to  eat  between  meals 
unless  he  was  sick ;  that  they  must  mind 
what  was  read  to  them  while  they  were  at 
their  meals ;  that  none  ought  to  be  envious 
to  see  the  sick  better  treated  than  the  rest 
were,  or  that  something  more  delicate  was 
given  to  those  of  a  weaker  constitution ; 
that  those  who  were  recovering  ought 
to  make  use  of  comfortable  things,  and, 
when  recovered,  to  return  to  the  common 
usage  ;  to  be  grave  and  modest  in  their 
habits ;  never  to  be  far  from  their  com 
panion  ;  to  express  modesty  and  stayedness 
in  their  outward  behaviour ;  not  to  cast  a 
lustful  eye  upon  women,  nor  wish  to  be  seen 
by  them ;  nor  when  at  church  to  harbour 
any  thoughts  of  women  ;  that  when  it  was 


known  a  friar  courted  any  woman,  aftei 
having  been  forewarned  several  times,  lu 
ought  to  be  corrected  ;  and  that  if  he  woult  j 
not  submit  to  the  correction,  he  should  be } 
turned   out   of  the   monastery  ;    that   al 


correction  should  be  inflicted  with  charity 
that  they  ought  not  to  receive  letters  noi  r 
presents  in  secret ;  they  ought  to  be  con 
tented  with  those  habits  that  were  given 
them  ;  that  all  their  works  should  be  ren-  j 
dered  in  common  ;  that  if  some  of  their' 
relations  sent  them  clothes,  it  should  be  in 
the  superior's  power  to  give  them  to  whom 
he  pleased ;  that  he  who  concealed  any 
thing  of  his  own,  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  guilty  of  robbery ;  they  were  to. 
wash  their  own  clothes,  or  have  them 
washed  by  others,  with  the  superior's  leave  > 
those  who  were  in  any  office  should  serve 
their  brethren  without  grudging ;  that 
they  ought  to  shun  all  lawsuits ;  that  they 
ought  to  ask  their  brethren  forgiveness  for 
any  injury  done  them  ;  to  forbear  ill  lan 
guage  one  to  another  ;  the  superior  was  to 
be  obeyed,  but  not  to  be  proud  of  his 
dignity ;  that  the  monks  ought  to  observe 
these  rules  out  of  love,  and  not  slavish  fear  ; 
and  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  read  once  a 
week  in  the  presence  of  the  monks. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  (See 
Confession,  Absolution.)  The  confession  of 
sins  at  the  ear  of  the  priest.  The  follow 
ing  is  the  chapter  on  confession  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  is  obligatory  on  the 
Romish  Church. 

"From  the  institution  of  the  sacrament 
of  repentance  already  set  forth,  the  Church 
has  always  understood,  that  an  entire  con 
fession  of  sins  was  also  appointed  by  the 
LORD  ;  and  that  it  is  of  divine  right  neces 
sary  to  all  who  have  lapsed  after  baptism. 
Because  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  when 
about  to  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  left 
his  priests,  his  vicars,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  all 
mortal  sins,  into  which  CHRIST'S  faithful 
people  should  fall,  should  be  brought ;  in 
order  that  by  the  power  of  the  keys  they 
might  pronounce  sentence  of  remission  or 
retention.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  priests 
cannot  exercise  this  judgment,  without 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  nor  can  they 
observe  equity  in  enjoining  penalties,  if 
men  declare  their  sins  only  generally,  and 
not  rather  particularly  and  separately. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  right  that 
the  penitents  should  recount  in  confession 
all  the  deadly  sins  of  which,  upon  examin 
ation,  their  conscience  accuses  them,  even 
though  they  be  most  secret  and  only 
against  the  two  last  commandments,  which 
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[not  unfrequently  grievously  wound    the 
I  soul,  and  are  more  dangerous  than   those 
which    are     openly    practised ;    for    as    to 
venial  sins,  by  which  we  arc  not  excluded 
[from  the  grace  of  GOD,  and  into  which  we 
[more  frequently   fall,   although   they  may 
[be  declared  in  confession,  rightly,  usefully, 
and  without  any  presumption,  as  the  usage 
[of  pious  men  declares,  yet  they  may  be 
i passed  over  in  silence  without  offence,  and 
can   be  expiated  by  many  other  remedies, 
i  But  since  all  mortal   sins,  even  thoughts, 
:  make  men  the  children  of  wrath  and  the 
i  enemies  of  GOD,   it  is  necessary  to  seek 
(from   GOD  the   pardon   of  all,   with   open 
land  modest  confession.     When,  therefore, 
CHRIST'S  faithful   people  desire   to  confess 
all  the  sins  which  occur  to  their  memory, 
they  expose  them  all   beyond  all   doubt  to 
the  mercy  of  (ion  to  be  pardoned.     But 
!  they  who  do   otherwise,    and    knowingly 
!  keep  back    any,    propose   nothing  to   the 
divine  mercy  to  be  pardoned  by  the  priest; 
I  for  if  a  sick  man  is  ashamed  to  uncover 
'  his  wound  to  the  physician,  he  cannot  with 
medicine  cure  that  of  which  he   has   no 
i  knowledge.     It  is,  moreover,  inferred  that 
those  circumstances  should   be   explained 
.  in  confession,  which  change  the  kind  of  the 
sin  ;    because,  without  these,   neither   can 
i  the  sins  themselves  be  entirely  disclosed  by 
,  the  penitents,  nor  known  to  the  judges  ; 
I  nor  can  they  rightly  judge  of  the  grievous- 
!  ness  of  the  sin,  nor  impose  upon  the  peni- 
:  tents   the    fitting    punishments.     Whence 
j  it  is  unreasonable  to  teach  that  these  cir 
cumstances  were  sought  out  by  idle  men, 
or  that   only  one   circumstance  should  be 
,  confessed,  namely,  to  have  sinned  against 
a  brother.     But  it  is  impious  to  call  this 
confession   impossible  which   is   appointed 
,  to  be  performed  in  this  manner,  or  to  style 
it  the  torture  of  consciences:  for  it  appears 
that  nothing  else  is  required  of  penitents 
in  the  Church,  than  that,  after  a  man  has 
diligently  examined  himself,  and  explored 
1  the  recesses  and  hiding-places  of  his  con 
science,   he   should   confess   those  sins  by 
which  he  remembers  that  he  has  mortally 
offended    his    LORD    and    GOD.     But    the 
other  sins  which  do  not  occur  to  him  when 
taking  diligent  thought,  are  understood  to 
I  be   included   altogether  in   the   same  con 
fession  ;    and    for  these  we  faithfully    say 
with   the  prophet,    "Cleanse   thou  me,    0 
LORD,   from   my  secret   faults."     But  the 
ditliculty  of  this  sort  of  confession,  and  the 
shame  of  uncovering  sins,  would,  indeed, 
i    appear  grievous,  if  it  were  not  lightened 
!    by  the  so   many   and  great  conveniences 
and  consolations  which  are  most  assuredly 


conferred  by  absolution  upon  all  who 
rightly  approach  this  sacrament.  But  as 
regards  the  manner  of  secretly  confessing 
to  the  priest  alone,  although  CHRIST  has 
not  forbidden  any  man  from  publicly  con 
fessing  his  faults,  in  revenge  for  his  sins, 
and  humiliation  of  himself,  both  by  way  of 
example  to  others,  and  for  the  edification 
of  the  Church  which  he  has  offended  ;  this 
is  not,  however,  a  divine  command,  nor 
may  it  be  advisedly  enjoined  by  any  human 
law,  that  sins,  especially  secret  ones,  should 
be  disclosed  by  open  confession.  Where 
fore,  since  that  secret  sacramental  confes 
sion  which  the  holy  Church  has  used  from 
the  beginning,  and  still  uses,  has  always 
been  approved  of  by  the  holiest  and  most 
ancient  fathers,  with  great  consent  and 
unanimity,  the  empty  calumny  is  plainly 
refuted  of  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
teach  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  com 
mand,  and  a  human  invention,  which  had 
its  origin  with  the  fathers  who  were  as 
sembled  in  the  Lateran  Council.  For  the 
Church  did  not  order  by  the  Lateran 
Council  that  CHRIST'S  faithful  people  should 
confess,  which  she  always  had  understood 
to  be  necessary,  and  appointed  by  divine 
right,  but  that  the  command  of  confession 
should  be  complied  with  at  least  once  in 
the  year,  by  all  and  each  who  have  come 
to  years  of  discretion ;  whence  now,  in  the 
universal  Church,  that  wholesome  custom 
of  confessing  in  the  sacred,  and  especially 
acceptable,  time  of  Lent,  is  observed  with 
great  benefit  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful ; 
which  custom  this  holy  synod  highly  ap 
proves  and  receives  as  pious  and  worthy 
to  be  retained." 

Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  invest 
the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  pre 
rogative  of  the  Most  High,  who  is  a 
searcher  of  the  hearts,  and  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  ;  in  forgetfulness  of  the  very 
distinction  which  GOD  drew  between  him 
self  and  all  men  —  "man  looketh  to  the 
outward  part,  the  LORD  trieth  the  heart." 
As  CHRIST  has  invested  his  ministers  with 
no  power  to  do  this  of  themselves,  the 
Tridentine  Fathers  have  sought  to  supply 
what  they  must  needs  consider  a  grievous 
omission  on  his  part,  by  enjoining  all  men 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  at  the 
command  of  their  priest,  and  persons  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  to  submit  not  only  to 
general  questions  as  to  a  state  of  sin  or 
repentance,  but  to  the  most  minute  and 
searching  questions  as  to  their  most  inmost 
thoughts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  confessors  have 
thought  it  right  to  carry  these  examina- 
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tions  on  subjects  concerning  which  the 
apostle  recommends  that  they  be  not  once 
named  among  Christians,  and  which  may 
be  seen  either  in  "  Dens'  Theology,"  or 
"Burchard's  Decrees,"  c.  19.  Faris,_  1549, 
affords  a  melancholy,  painful,  and  sicken 
ing  subject  for  contemplation ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
Christian  clergy  who  did  this,  and  that  it 
was  done  in  aid,  as  they  supposed,  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  fearful  effects  of 
these  examinations  upon  the  priests  them 
selves,  I  will  do  no  more  than  allude  to  ; 
lie  who  may  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy 
himself  upon  the  point,  may  consult  the 
cases  contemplated  and  provided  for 
(among  others)  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in 
his  Opuscula,  Lugd.  1562,  p.  114.  In 
the  Bull  of  Pius  IV.,  Contra  solicitantes  in 
confessione,  dated  Ap.  16.  1561  (Bulla- 
rium  Magn.  Luxemb.  1727,  ii.  p.  48.),  and 
in  a  similar  one  of  Gregory  XV.,  dated 
Aug.  30.  1622  (Gregory  XV.  Constit. 
Rom.  1622,  p.  114.),  there  is  laid  open 
another  fearful  scene  of  danger  to  female 
confitents  from  wicked  priests,  "mulieres 
pcnitentes  ad  actus  inhonestos  dura  earum 
audiunt  confessiones  alliciendo  et  provo 
cando."  Against  which  flagrant  dangers, 
and  the  preparatory  steps  of  sapping  and 
undermining  the  mental  modesty  of  a 
young  person  by  examinations  of  particu 
lar  kinds,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  the  feeble 
bulls  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  can  afford  any 
security.  These  observations  apply  to  the 
system  of  the  Roman  Church,  peculiar  to 
itself,  of  compelling  the  disclosure  of  the 
most  minute  details  of  the  most  secret 
thoughts  and  actions.  As  to  encouraging 
persons  whose  minds  are  burthcncd  with 
the  remembrance  of  fearful  sins,  to  ease 
themselves  of  the  burthen  by  revealing  it 
to  one  at  whose  hands  they  may  seek  guid 
ance  and  consolation  and  prayer,  it  is  a 
totally  distinct  question,  and  nothing  but 
wilful  art  will  attempt  to  confound  them. 
On  this  point  I  see  no  reason  to  withdraw 
a  regret  which  I  have  before  expressed  as 
to  its  disuse  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
for  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  were  it  more 
frequently  had  recourse  to,  many  a  mind 
would  depart  the  world  at  peace  with  itself 
and  with  GOD,  which  now  sinks  to  the 
grave  under  a  bond  of  doubt  and  fear, 
through  want  of  confidence  to  make  use 
of  ghostly  remedies.  —  Perceval  on  the 
Itoi/ian  Schism. 

In  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  it  runs  thus  : —  "  If  any  shall  deny 
that  sacramental  confession  was  instituted 
and  is  necessary  for  salvation  by  divine 


right,  or  shall  say  that  the  custom  of  con 
fessing  secretly  to  the  priest  alone,  wind 
the  Catholic  Church  has  always  observec 
from  the  beginning,  and  continues  to  ob 
serve,  is  foreign  to  the  institution  ant 
command  of  CHRIST,  and  is  of  human  in 
vention,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Here  sacramental  confession  is  affirmed 
to  be  of  divine  institution,  and  auricular 
confession  likewise,  and  he  is  accursed 
who  shall  deny  it.  This  is  bravely  said 
yet  the  Tridentine  Fathers  might  have 
recollected  that,  in  the  Latin  Church  as 
late  as  813,  it  was  matter  of  dispute  whe 
ther  there  was  need  to  confess  to  a  priesi 
at  all,  as  appears  from  the  thirty-thin 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Cabaillon,  which 
is  as  follows  :  —  "  Quidam  Deo  solummodo 
confiteri  debere  dicunt  peccata,  quidam 
vero  sacerdotibus  confitenda  esse  percen- 
sent  :  quod  utrumque  non  sine  magno 
fructu  intra  sanctam  fit  Ecclesiam.  Ita 
dumtaxat  ut  et  Deo,  qui  remissor  est  pec- 
catorum,  confiteamur  peccata  nostra,  el 
cum  David  dicamus,  Deliclum  meum  cog- 
nitum  tibi  fed,  &c.  et  secundum  institu- 
tionem  apostoli,  confiteamur  alterutrum 
peccata  nostra,  et  oremus  pro  invicem  ut 
salvemur.  Confessio  itaque  quae  Deo  fit, 
purgat  peccata,  ea  vero  qua3  sacerdoti  fit, 
docet  qualiter  ipsa  purgentur  peccata,"  &c. 
(Cone.  vii.  1279.)  Was  Leo  the  Third 
asleep,  that  he  could  suffer  such  heresy  to 
be  broached  and  not  denounced  ?  But  all 
the  world  knows,  that,  till  1215,  no  decree 
of  pope  or  council  can  be  adduced  enjoin 
ing  the  necessary  observance  of  such  a 
custom.  Then,  at  the  Council  of  Late- 
ran,  Innocent  III.  commanded  it.  As  the 
Latin  Church  affords  no  sanction  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  so  is 
it  in  vain  to  look  for  it  among  the  Greeks, 
for  there,  as  Socrates  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  19.) 
and  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  16.)  inform 
us,  the  whole  confessional  was  abolished 
by  Nectarius,  the  archbishop  of  Constan 
tinople,  in  the  4th  century,  by  reason  of 
an  indecency  which  was  committed  on  a 
female  penitent,  when  pursuing  her  pen 
ance  ;  which,  sure,  he  would  not  have  ven 
tured  to  have  done  had  he  deemed  it  a 
divine  institution.  Sozomen,  in  his  account 
of  the  confessional,  says,  that  the  public 
confession  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
which  formerly  obtained,  having  been 
found  grievous,  QopriKov  we  eiVor,  a  well- 
bred,  silent,  and  prudent  presbyter  was  set 
in  charge  of  it ;  thus  plainly  denoting  the 
change  from  public  to  auricular  confes 
sions.  It  was  this  penitential  presbyter 
whose  office  was  abolished  by  Nectarius, 
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vho  acted  by  the  advice  of  Eudiemon, 
rvy^tUjO/Jtrat  ct  tKaaror,  njj  Ifiif  avi'tiio-t  rwi' 
iu<rr>)f>t(i>v  utri-xtir.  And  tlie  reason  he 
issigned  is  one  which  the  Church  of  Home 
vould  have  done  well  to  bear  in  mind; 
ifirw  ydp  //oi'oic  t\uv  rt}v  iitK\r)aiavTo  a€\aa- 
bijfi>)Toi>. — Perceval  on  Roman  Schism. 

AUMBRIE.  A  little  closet  or  locker. 
See  Church.') 

AURORA.  The  title  of  a  Latin  mc- 
rical  version  of  several  parts  of  the  Bible, 
}y  Petrus  de  Riga,  canon  of  Rheims,  in 
he  12th  century. 

A  I  'TOCEPIIALI.  (rr/.roc  and  ^VrX/j.) 
Metropolitans  were  so  called  as  being  in- 
lependent ;  and  so  were  all  bishops  before 
netropolitans  were  made.  Metropolitans 
jontinued  thus,  till  the  erection  of  patri- 
irchul  power  began,  and  in  some  places 
ifter  it,  as  here  in  Great  Britain,  before  the 
joining  of  Austin  the  monk. — Spclman, 
''one.  Brit. ;  Valesius,  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  v. 
;ap.  23. ;  Scyonen,  lib.  vi.  21. ;  Bingham. 

AUTO  DA  FE;  an  Act  of  Faith.  In 
he  Romish  Church  a  solemn  day  is  held 
3y  the  Inquisition  for  the  punishment  of 
icretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the  innocent 
tccused.  They  usually  contrive  the  Auto 
o  fall  on  some  great  festival,  that  the 
execution  may  pass  with  the  more  awe  ; 
ind  it  is  always  on  a  Sunday.  The  Auto 
ia  Fe  may  be  called  the  last  act  of  the 
nquisitorial  tragedy  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  gaol 
lelivery,  appointed  as  often  as  a  competent 
lumber  of  prisoners  in  the  Inquisition  are 
:onvicted  of  heresy,  either  by  their  own 
'oluntary  or  extorted  confession,  or  on 
,he  evidence  of  certain  witnesses.  The 
process  is  this :  in  the  morning  they  are 
Drought  into  a  great  hall,  where  they  have 
jertain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to 
wear  in  the  procession,  and  by  which  they 
mow  their  doom.  The  procession  is  led 
ap  by  Dominican  friars,  after  which  come 
:hc  penitents,  being  all  in  black  coats 
without  sleeves,  and  barefooted,  with  a 
wax  candle  in  their  hands.  These  are  fol- 
owed  by  the  penitents  who  have  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt,  who  over  their  black 
ioats  have  flames  painted,  with  their  points 
aimed  downwards.  Next  come  the  ne 
gative  and  relapsed,  who  are  to  be  burnt, 
aaving  llames  on  their  habits  pointing  up 
wards.  After  these  come  such  as  profess 
loctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome, 
who,  besides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have 
their  picture  painted  on  their  breasts,  with 
logs,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open- 
mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prisoner  is  at 
tended  bv  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition; 
ind  those  to  be  burnt  have  also  a  Jesuit 


on  each  hand,  who  are  continually  preach 
ing  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  prisoners 
comes  a  troop  of  familiars  on  horseback ; 
and  after  them  the  inquisitors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  court,  on  mules  ;  last  of  all 
the  inquisitor-general  on  a  white  horse  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat 
bands.  A  scaffold  is  erected  large  enough 
for  two  or  three  thousand  people ;  at  one 
end  of  which  are  the  prisoners,  at  the  other 
the  inquisitors.  After  a  sermon  made  up  of 
encomiums  of  the- Inquisition,  and  invec 
tives  against  heretics,  a  priest  ascends  a 
desk  near  the  scaffold,  and,  having  taken 
the  abjuration  of  the  penitents,  recites  the 
final  sentence  of  those  who  are  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  delivers  them  to  the  secular 
arm,  earnestly  beseeching  at  the  same 
time  the  secular  power  not  to  touch  their 
blood^  or  put  their  lives  in  danger.  The 
prisoners  being  thus  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  presently  loaded  with 
chains,  and  carried  first  to  the  secular 
gaol,  and  from  thence,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
brought  before  the  civil  judge,  who,  after 
asking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die, 
pronounces  sentence  on  such  as  declare 
they  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  they  shall  be  first  strangled, 
and  then  burnt  to  ashes ;  on  such  as  die  in 
any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive. 
Both  are  immediately  carried  to  the  Ri- 
bera,  the  place  of  execution,  where  there 
are  as  many  stakes  set  up  as  there  are 
prisoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of 
dry  furze  about  them.  The  stakes  of  the 
professed,  that  is,  such  as  persist  in  the 
heresy,  are  about  four  yards  high,  having 
a  small  board  towards  the  top  for  the 
prisoner  to  be  seated  on.  The  negative 
and  relapsed  being  first  strangled  and 
burnt,  the  professed  mount  their  stakes  by 
a  ladder,  and  the  Jesuits,  after  several 
repeated  exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church,  part  with  them,  telling  them 
that  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  standing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their 
souls,  and  carry  them  with  him  to  (lie 
llames  of  hell.  On  this  a  great  shout  is 
raised,  and  the  cry  is,  "  Let  the  dogs'  beards 
be  made"  which  is  done  by  thrusting 
flaming  furzes,  fastened  to  long  poles, 
against  their  faces,  till  their  faces  are 
burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied  with 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy.  At  last 
fire  is  set  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stake,  over  which  the  professed  are  chained 
so  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom 
reaches  higher  than  the  seat  they  sit  on,  so 
that  they  rather  seem  roasted  than  burnt. 
AVE  MARIA.  A  form  of  devotion 
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used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  comprising 
the  salutation  addressed  by  the  angel  Ga 
briel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  (Luke, 
i.  28.)  The  words  "  Ave  Maria"  are  the 
first  two,  in  Latin,  of  the  form  as  it  appears 
in  the  manuals  of  the  Romish  Church, 
thus  :  — "  Hail  Mary  (Ave  Maria),  full 
of  grace,  the  LORD  is  with  thee,"  &c.  To 
which  is  appended  the  following  petition  : 
— "  Holy  Mary,  mother  of  GOD,  pray 
for  us  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  death.  Amen."  Here  we  find,  first, 
a  misapplication  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
and  then  an  addition  to  them.  It  was  not 
used  before  the  Hours,  until  the  16th  cen- 
turv,  in  the  Romish  offices.  It  was  then 
introduced  into  the  Breviary  by  Cardinal 
Quignon.  Cardinal  Bona  admits  that  it  is 
modern. 

"  I  cannot  but  observe,"  says  Bingham, 
"  that  among  all  the  short  prayers  used  by 
the  ancients  before  their  sermons,  there  is 
never  any  mention  made  of  an  Ave  Mary, 
now  so  common  in  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Their  addresses  were  all 
to  God  ;  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  for  grace  and  assistance  before 
sermons  was  a  thing  not  thought  of.  They 
who  are  most  concerned  to  prove  its  use 
can  derive  its  original  no  higher  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

AVOIDANCE.  Avoidance  is  where 
there  is  a  want  of  a  lawful  incumbent  on  a 
benefice,  during  which  vacancy  the  church 
is  quasi  viduata,  and  the  possessions  belong 
ing  to  it  arc  in  abeyance.  There  are  many 
ways  by  which  avoidance  may  happen ; 
by  death ;  by  cession,  or  acceptance  of  a 
benefice  incompatible  ;  by  resignation  ;  by 
consecration  ;  for  when  a  clerk  is  promoted 
to  some  surrogate  or  bishopric,  all  his 
other  preferments  are  void  the  instant  he 
is  consecrated,  and  the  right  of  presenta 
tion  belongs  to  the  crown,  unless  he  has  a 
dispensation  from  the  crown  to  hold  them 
in  commemlam :  by  deprivation,  either 
first  by  sentence  declaratory  in  the  eccle 
siastical  court  for  fit  and  sufficient  causes 
allowed  by  the  common  law  ;  such  as  at 
tainder  of  treason  or  felony,  or  conviction 
of  other  infamous  crimes  in  the  king's 
courts  ;  for  heresy,  infidelity,  gross  immo 
rality,  and  the  like;  or  secondly,  in  pur 
suance  of  divers  penal  statutes,  which 
declare  the  benefice  void,  for  some  non- 
feasance  or  neglect,  or  else  some  mal 
feasance  or  crime ;  as  for  simony ;  for 
maintaining  any  doctrine  in  derogation  of 
the  king's  supremacy,  or  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  or  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  for  neglecting  after  institution  to 
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read  the  liturgy  and  articles  in  the  church 
or  make  the  declarations  against  popery 
or  take  the  abjuration  oath ;  for  using  am 
other  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy  of  th 
Church  of  England ;  or  for  absentinj 
himself  sixty  days  in  one  year  from  ; 
benefice,  belonging  to  a  popish  patron,  t< 
which  the  clerk  was  presented  by  either  o 
the  universities  ;  in  all  which,  and  simila 
cases,  the  benefice  is  ipso  facto  void,  with 
out  any  formal  sentence  of  deprivation. 

AZYMITES.  A  name  given  to  th. 
Latins,  by  those  of  the  Greek  Church 
because  they  consecrate  the  holy  eucharis 
in  unleavened  bread  (*v  a£tyicj<;).  Tin 
more  ancient  custom  was  to  consecrate 
portion  of  the  oblations  of  the  faithful 
and  therefore  of  course  in  leavened  bread 
The  wafer,  or  unleavened  bread,  is  stil 
retained  in  the  Chuirh  of  Rome  ;  in  tin 
Church  of  England  leavened  bread  is  used 
as  in  the  primitive  Church. 

BACHELOR.  In  the  universities  o 
the  Church  bachelors  are  persons  whc 
have  attained  to  the  baccalaureate,  01 
taken  the  first  degree  in  arts,  divinity,  law 
or  physic.  This  degree  in  some  univer 
sities  has  no  existence.  It  was  first  intro 
duced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  though  it  is  still  unknown  ii 
Italy.  Bachelors  of  arts  are  not  admittec 
to  that  degree  at  Oxford  till  after  having 
studied  four  years  at  that  university.  A 
Cambridge,  the  regular  period  of  matricu 
lation  is  in  the  October  term  ;  and  ai 
undergraduate  who  proceeds  regularly  wil 
be  admitted  to  his  B.A.  in  three  years  fron 
the  following  January.  Bachelors  of  divi 
nity,  before  they  can  acquire  that  degre< 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  be  o 
fourteen  years  standing  in  the  University 
Bachelors  of  laws,  to  acquire  the  degree  n 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  have  previousl; 
studied  the  law  six  years.  Bachelors  o 
canon  law  are  admitted  after  two  yeart 
study,  and  sustaining  an  act  according 
to  the  forms.  Bachelors  of  medicine  mus 
have  studied  two  years  in  medicine,  afte 
having  been  four  years  M.A.  in  the  uni 
versity,  and  must  have  passed  an  examina 
tion  ;  after  which  they  are  invested  witl 
the  fur  in  order  to  be  licensed. 

BAMPTOX  LECTURES.  A  cours* 
of  eight  sermons  preached  annually  at  thi 
University  of  Oxford,  set  on  foot  by  tht 
ReTerend  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Salis 
bury.  According  to  the  directions  in  hi 
will,  they  are  to  be  preached  upon  am 
of  the  following  subjects: — To  confirn 
and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  t< 
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confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics  ,  upon 
the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ; 
upon  the.  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  prac 
tice  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  upon  the 
livinitv  of  our  LORD  and  S.-vvioru  JESVS 
CHRIST;  upon  the  divinitv  of  the  HOLY 
[THOST;  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
iiith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles' 
ind  Nicenc  Creeds.  For  tlie  support  of 
his  lecture  he  bequeathed  his  lands  and 
states  to  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scho- 
ars  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever, 
ipon  trust  that  the  vice-chancellor,  for 
:he  time  being,  take  and  receive  all  the  rents 
mil  profits  thereof;  and,  after  all  taxes,  re 
parations,  and  necessary  deductions  made, 
;o  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment 
)f  these  divinity  lecture  sermons.  lie  also 
lirects  in  his  will,  that  no  person  shall  be 
pialified  to  preach  these  lectures,  unless 
ic  have  taken  the  decree  of  master  of 
irts,  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Universities 
)f  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  the 
mine  person  shall  never  preach  the  same 
•crmon  twice.  A  number  of  excellent 
ermons  preached  at  this  lecture  are  now 
Before  the  public. 

15ANI).  This  part  of  the  clerical  dress, 
vhich  is  too  well  known  to  need  de-crip- 
ion,  is  the  only  remaining  relic  of  the 
meient  amice.  (See  Amice.)  The  band  is 
lot,  however,  an  exclusively  clerical  vest- 
nent,  being  part  of  the  full  dress  of  the 
)ar  and  of  the  universities,  and  of  other 
)odies  in  which  a  more  ancient  habit  is 
•etaincd,  as  in  some  schools  of  old  founda- 
ion. 

BAXGORIAN"  CONTROVERSY. 
Phis  was  a  celebrated  controversy  within 
he  Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
jreorge  I,  and  received  its  name  from 
loadlcy,  who,  although  bishop  of  Ban- 
jor,  was  little  else  than  a  Socinian  herc- 
ic.  lloadlev  published  "  A  Preservative 
Against  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Son-jurors,"  and  soon  after  a  sermon,  which 
he  king  had  ordered  to  be  printed,  en- 
itled,  "The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ."  This  discourse  is  a  very  confused 
>roduction  ;  nor,  except  in  the  bitterness 
i'f  its  spirit,  is  it  easy,  amidst  the  author's 
[periods  of  a  mile,''  to  discover  his  precise 
iin.  To  the  perplexed  arguments  of  Bishop 
loadley,  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock 
vrnte  replies;  and  a  committee  of  convo- 
ati'in  passed  a  censure  upon  the  discourse. 
Vn  order  from  government  arrested  the 
iroccedings  of  the  convocation.  Snape 
nd  Sherlock  were  removed  from  their 
•fh'ce  of  chaplains  to  the  king ;  and  the 


convocation  has  never  yet  been  a^ain  per 
mitted  to  assemble  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  But  the  exertion  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  unable  to 
silence  those  who  were  determined,  at  any 
sacrifice,  to  maintain  GOD'S  truth.  This 
controversy  continued  to  employ  the  pi-ess 
for  many  years,  until  those  who  held  low 
church  views  were  entirely  silenced  by  the 
force  of  argument.  Of  the  works  produced 
by  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  perhaps 
the  most  important  is  Lmrs  Letters  to 
lloudley,  which  were  reprinted  in  "  The 
Scholar  Armed"  and  have  since  been  re- 
published.  I,aics  Letter*  have  never  been 
answered,  and  may  indeed  be  regarded  as 
unanswerable. 

BANN  KR.  Tn  the  chapel.-:  of  orders  of 
knighthood,  as  in  St.  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  and  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  at 
Westminster,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath  ;  the  banner  of  each  knight,  z.  e. 
a  little  square  flag  bearing  his  arms,  is 
suspended,  at  his  installation,  over  his  ap 
propriate  stall.  The  installation  of  a  knight 
is  a  religious  ceremony,  hence  the  propriety 
of  this  act. 

Also  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  banners 
taken  in  battle  suspended  fiver  the  tombs 
of  victorious  generals.  This  is  a  beautiful 
way  of  expressing  thankfulness  to  GOD  for 
that  victory  which  he  alone  can  give;  and 
it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  vainglory  should  never  mingle 
with  the  religious  feeling. 

Banners  were  formerly  a  part  of  the 
accustomed  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and 
were  suspended  over  it,  "that  in  the 
Church  the  triumph  of  CHRIST  may  ever 
more  be  held  in  mind,  by  which  we  also 
hope  to  triumph  over  our  enemy." - 
Diirandns. 

BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE.  "Bann" 
comes  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  which 
signifies  to  put  out  an  edict  or  proclama 
tion.  "  Matrimonial  bannx"  are  such  pro 
clamations  as  are  solemnly  made  in  the 
Church,  or  in  some  other  lawful  congrega 
tion  of  men,  in  order  to  the  solemnisation 
of  matrimony. 

Before  any  can  be  canonically  married, 
except  by  a  license  from  the  bishop's 
court,  banns  are  directed  to  be  published 
in  the  church  ;  and  this  proclamation  should 
be  made  on  three  several  solemn  days, 
in  all  the  churches  of  that  place  where  the 
parties,  willing  to  contract  marriage,  dwell. 
This  rule  is  principally  to  lie  observed  when 
the  said  parties  are  of  different  pari-hes  ; 
for  the  care  of  the  Church  to  prevent  clan- 
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destine  marriages  is  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself:  and  the  design  of  the  Church  is, 
to  be  satisfied  whether  there  be  any  "just 
cause  or  impediment,"  why  the  persons  so 
asked  "  should  not  be  joined  together  m 
holy  matrimony." 

The  following  are  the  regulations  under 
which  the  Church  of  England  now  acts  on 
this  subject :  — 

No  minister  shall  be  obliged  to  publish 
the  banns  of  matrimony  between  any  per 
sons  whatsoever,  unless  they  shall,   seven 
days  at  least  before  the  time  required  for 
the  first  publication,  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  him  a  notice  in  writing  of 
their  true  Christian  and  surnames,  and  of 
the  houses  of  their  respective  abodes  within 
such  parish,  chapelry,  or  extra-parochial 
place,  where  the  banns  are  to  be  published, 
and  of  the  time  during  which  they  have 
inhabited  or  lodged  in  such  houses  respec 
tively.  (26  George  II.  c.  33.  s.  2.)    And  all 
banns  of  matrimony  shall  be  published  in 
the  parish  church,  or  in  some  public  chapel 
wherein  banns  of  matrimony  have  been 
usually  published  (i.  e.  before  the  25th  of 
March,   1754)   of  the  parish  or  chapelry 
wherein  the  persons  to  be  married  shall 
dwell.    (26  George  II.  c  33.  s.  1.)     And 
where   the   persons   to   be   married   shall 
dwell  in  divers  parishes  or  chapclries,  the 
banns  shall  be  published  in  the  church  or 
chapel  belonging  to  such  parish  or  chapelry 
wherein   each   of  the   said    persons   ahali 
dwell.     And  where  both   or  either  of  the 
persons    to    be    married    shall    dwell    in 
any    extra-parochial    place     (having    nc 
church  or  chapel  wherein  banns  have  been 
usually  published)  then  the  banns  shall  lx 
published  in  the  parish  church  or  chape 
belonging  to  some  parish  or  chapelry  ad 
joining    to    such    extra-parochial    place 
And  the   said   banns  shall   be   publishet 
upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  solem 
nisation   of  marriage  during  the  time   o: 
morning  service,  or  of  the  evening  service 
if  there  be   no  morning  service  in  sucl 
church  or'chapel,  on  any  of  those  Sundays 
immediately    after   the    second   lesson.    (21 
George  II.  c.  33.  s.  1.) 

A\  hile  the  marriage  is  contracting,  the 
minister  shall  inquire  of  the  people  b} 
three  public  banns,  concerning  the  freedon 
of  the  parties  from  all  lawful  impediments 
And  if  any  minister  shall  do  otherwise,  IK 
shall  be  suspended  for  three  years. 

Rubric.  And  the  curate  shall  say  afte 
the  accustomed  manner: — "I  publish  th 

banns  of  marriage  between  M.  of , 

and  N.  of—      — .     ]f  any  of  you  know 
cause  or  just  impediment  why  these  t\v< 


jersons  should  not  be  joined  together  m 
loly  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it. 
This  is  the  first  (second,  or  third)  time  of 
isking." 

And  in  case  the  parents  or  guardians, 
or  one  of  them,  of  either  of  the  parties 
who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  j  i 
years,  shall  openly  and  publicly  declare, 
or  cause  to  be  declared,  in  the  church  or 
chapel  where  the  banns  shall  be  so  pub 
lished/ at  the  time  of  such  publication,  his 
dissent  to  such  marriage,  such  publication 
of  banns  shall  be  void.  (26  George  II. 
c.  3.  s.  3.) 

Rubric.  And  where  the  parties  dwell 
in  divers  parishes,  the  curate  of  one  parish 
shall  not  solemnise  marriage  between  them, 
without  a  certificate  of  the  banns  being 
thrice  asked,  from  the  curate  of  the  other 
parish. 

Formerly  the  rubric  enjoined  that  the 
banns  should  be  published  after  the  Nicene 
Creed;  but  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
publicity  of  which  this  arrangement  was 
the  cause,  and  the  delay  hence  arising;  in 
consequence  of  some  parishes  being  with 
out  any  morning  service  on  some  Sundays, 
induced  the  legislature  to  make  the  pro 
visions  above  cited.  (26  George  II.  c.  33. 
s.l.) 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  laxity  pre 
vails  among  parties  to  whom  the  inquiries 
as  to  parochial  limits  are  entrusted;  and 
that  recent  enactments  have  rather  aug 
mented  than  reformed  such  laxity.  The 
constitutions  and  canons  of  1603  guard 
cautiously  against  clandestine  marriages. 
Canon  62.  is  as  follows  :  — 

Ministers  not  to  marry  any  persons  with 
out  banns  or  license.  —  No  minister,  upon 
pain  of  suspension  per  triennium  ipso  facto, 
shall  celebrate  matrimony  between  any  per 
sons,  without  a  faculty  or  license  granted 
by  some  of  the  persons  in  these  our  con 
stitutions  expressed,  except  the  banns  oi 
matrimony  have  been  first  published  three 
several  Sundays,  or  holidays,  in  the  time 
of  divine  service,  in  the  parish  churches 
and  chapels  where  the  said  parties  dwell, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Neither  shall  any  minister,  upon  the  like 
pain,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  join 
any  persons  so  licensed  in  marriage  at  any 
unseasonable  times,  but  only  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  : 
nor  in  any  private  place,  but  either  in  the 
said  churches  or  chapels  where  one  of  them 
dwclleth,  and  likewise  in  time  of  divine 
service ;  nor  when  banns  are  thrice  asked, 
and  no  license  in  that  respect  necessary, 
before  the  parents  or  governors  of  the 
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parties  to  be  married,  being  under  the  age 
of  twenty  and  one  years,  shall  either  per 
sonally,  or  by  suflicient  testimony,  signify 
to  them  their  consents  given  to  the  said 
marriage. 

Canon  63.  Ministers  of  exempt  churches 
not  to  marry  without  banns  or  license.  — 
Every  minister,  who  shall  hereafter  cele 
brate  marriage  between  any  persons  con 
trary  to  our  said  constitutions,  or  any  part 
of  them,  under  colour  of  any  peculiar  liberty 
or  privilege  claimed  to  appertain  to  certain 
churches  and  chapels,  shall  be  suspended 
per  triclinium  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place 
where  the  offence  shall  be  committed.  And 
if  any  such  minister  shall  afterwards  re 
move  from  the  place  where  he  hath  com 
mitted  that  fault,  before  he  be  suspended, 
as  is  aforesaid,  then  shall  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place  where  he 
reinaineth,  upon  certificate  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  other  ordinary,  from  whose 
jurisdiction  he  removed,  execute  that  cen 
sure  upon  him. 

See  also  canon  70.  By  the  statute 
6  &  7  W.  IV.  c.  85.  it  is  enacted,  that 
where,  by  any  law  or  canon  in  force 
before  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  is  provided 
that  any  ''marriage  may  be  solemnised 
after  publication  of  banns,  such  marriage 
may  be  solemnised,  in  like  manner,  on 
production  of  the  registrar  s  certificate  as 
hereinafter  provided;"  so  that  marriages 
may  now  be  solemnised  in  the  Church  of 
England,  without  banns  or  license,  on  pro 
duction  of  the  superintendent  registrar's 
certificate. 

BAPTISM.  (RfiTrrtii-,  to  wash.)  Bap 
tism  is  one  of  the  two  sacraments,  which, 
according  to  the  catechism,  "are  gene 
rally  necessary  to  salvation."  Our  blessed 
SAVIOUR  says  that  "  except  a  man  be 
born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  GOD  (John,  iii.  3.)  ;  and  in  explana 
tion  of  his  meaning  he  adds,  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  imto  thee,  except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  SrmiT,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  GOD."  (ver.  5.) 
Upon  this  the  Church  remarks  :  "Beloved, 
ye  hear  in  this  gospel  the  express  words 
of  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST,  that,  except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  SPIRIT, 
lie  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  GOD  : 
whereby  ye  may  perceive  the  great  ne 
cessity  of  this  sacrament  where  it  may  be 
had.  Likewise  immediately  before  his 
ascension  into  heaven,  as  we  read  in  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  he  gave 
command  to  his  disciples  saying,  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  lie  that  believeth  and 
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is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  Which 
also  showcth  unto  us  the  great  benefit  we 
reap  thereby.  For  which  cause,  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  when,  upon  his  first  preaching 
of  this  gospel,  many  were  pricked  at  the 
heart,  and  said  unto  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do?  replied  and  said  unto  them, 
Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  HOLY  GHOST.  The 
same  apostle  testifieth  in  another  place, 
'  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  llesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to 
wards  GOD,  by  the  resurrection  of  JESUS 
CHRIST.'  "  —  Office  of  Adult  Baptism.  The 
Church  also  states  in  the  catechism,  that 
a  sacrament,  as  baptism  is,  hath  two  parts, 
the  outward  visible  sign  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace:  that  the  outward  visible 
sign  or  form  in  baptism  is  water  wherein 
the  person  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
FATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOJ.Y 
GHOST;  and  that  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  which  through  the  means  of  baptism 
we  receive,  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new 
birth  unto  righteousness ;  for  being  by 
nature  born  in  sin  and  the  children  of 
wrath,  we  are  hereby,  i.  c.  by  baptism, 
made  children  of  grace.  Therefore  the 
Church,  as  soon  as  ever  a  child  is  baptized, 
directs  the  minister  to  say,  "  Seeing  now, 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is 
regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
CHRIST'S  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  unto 
Almighty  GOD  for  these  benefits,  and  with 
one  accord  make  our  prayers  unto  him, 
that  this  child  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life 
according  to  this  beginning."  The  Church 
here  first  declares  that  grace  has  been 
given,  even  the  grace  of  regeneration,  and 
then  implies  that  the  grace  if  not  used 
may  be  lost.  On  this  subject  more  will 
be  said  in  the  article  on  liegenerution. 
See  also  Infant  Baptism 

BAPTISM,  ADULT.  Preface  to  the. 
Booh  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  thought 
convenient,  that  some  prayers  and  thanks 
givings,  fitted  to  special  occasions,  should 
be  added  ;  particularly  an  ofiice  for  the 
baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years ; 
which,  although  not  so  necessary  when  the 
former  book  was  compiled,  yet  bv  the 
growth  of  anabaptism,  through  the  licen 
tiousness  of  the  late  times  crept  in  amongst 
us,  is  now  become  necessary,  and  may  be 
always  useful  for  the  baptizing  of  natives 
in  our  plantations,  and  others  converted 
to  the  faith. 

r  2 
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Rubric.  When  any  such  persons  of 
riper  years  are  to  be  baptized,  timely  no 
tice  shall  be  given  to  the  bishop,  or  whom 
he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  a  week 
before  at  the  least,  by  the  parents  or  some 
other  discreet  persons ;  that  so  due  care 
may  be  taken  for  their  examination,  whe 
ther  they  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
that  they  may  be  exhorted  to  prepare 
themselves  wi'th  prayers  and  fasting  for 
the  receiving  of  this  holy  sacrament.  And 
if  they  shall  be  found  "fit,  then  the  god 
fathers  and  godmothers  (the  people  being 
assembled  upon  the  Sunday  or  holyday 
appointed)  shall  be  ready  to  present  them 
at  the  font,  immediately  after  the  second 
lesson,  either  at  morning  or  evening 
prayer,  as  the  curate  in  his  discretion  shall 
ihiiik  fit.  And  it  is  expedient  that  every 
person  thus  baptized  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  bishop,  so  soon  after  his  baptism  as 
conveniently  may  be ;  that  so  he  may  be 
admitted  to  the  holy  communion. 

BAPTISM,  INFANT.  Articled.  The 
baptism  of  young  children  is  in  anywise 
to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as  most 
agreeable  with  the  institution  of  CHRIST. 

Rubric.  The  curates  of  every  parish 
shall  often  admonish  the  people,  that  they 
defer  not  the  baptism  of  their  children 
longer  than  the  first  or  second  Sunday 
next  after  their  birth,  or  other  holyday 
falling  between  ;  unless  upon  a  great  and 
reasonable  cause,  to  be  approved  by  the 
curate. 

The  practice  of  infant  baptism  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin  and  of  the  grace  of  baptism. 
If  it  lie  only  by  union  with  CHRIST  that 
the  children  of  Adam  can  be  saved ;  and 
if,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  in  baptism  "we 
put  on  CHRIST,"  then  it  was  natural  for 
parents  to  ask  for  permission  to  bring 
their  little  ones  to  CHRIST,  that  they  might 
be  partakers  of  the  free  grace  that  is  offered 
lo  all;  but  though  offered  to  all,  to  be 
applied  individually.  It  may  be  because 
it  is  so  necessary  a  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  the  rite  of 
infant  baptism  is  not  enjoined  in  Scripture. 
But  though  there  is  no  command  in  Scrip 
ture  to  baptize  infants,  and  although  for 
the  practice  we  must  plead  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  Universal,  still  we  may  find 
a  warrant  in  Scripture  in  favour  of  the 
traditional  practice.  We  find  it  generally 
stated  that  the  Apostles  baptized  whole 
households,  and  CHRIST  our  SAVIOUR  com 
manded  them  to  baptize  all  nations,  of 
which  infants  form  a  considerable  part. 
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And  in   giving   this    injunction,  we   may 
presume  that  he  intended  to  nzclude  in 
fants,  from  the  very  fact  of  his  not  ex 
cluding   them.     For    he    was    addressing 
Jews  :  and  when  the  Jews  converted  a  hea 
then  to  faith  in  the  GOD  of  Israel,  they  were 
accustomed  to  baptize  the  convert,  together 
with  all  the  infants  of  his  family.     And, 
consequently,  when  our  LORD  commanded 
Jews,  \.  e.  men  accustomed  to  this  practice,  \ 
to  baptize  nations,  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
positively  repel  infants,  implied  an  injunc-i 
tion  to  baptize  them  ;  and  when  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  records  that  the  Apostles,  in  obe 
dience  to  that  injunction,  baptized  whole 
households  (causing  Scripture  to  be  penned  ' 
in  the  first  instance  for  Jews),  the  argu 
ment  gains  increased  force.     This  is  pro 
bably  what  St.  Paul  means,  when,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians, 
he  speaks  of  the  children  of  believers  as 
being   holy :    they    are    so   far   holy,   that 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.     From   the   Apostles   has   come 
down  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  the 
Church  requiring  security  through  certain 
sponsors,  that  the  children  shall  be  brought 
up  to  lead   a  godly  and  a  Christian  life. 
And  by  the  early  Christians  the  practice 
was  considered  sufficiently  sanctioned  by 
the  passage  from  St.  Mark,  which  is  read 
in  our  baptismal  office,  in  which  we  are 
told,  that  the  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  having 
rebnked  those  that  would  have  kept  the 
children  from  him,  took  them   up  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them.     He  blessed  them, 
and  his  blessing  must  have  conveyed  grace 
to  their  souls;  therefore,  of  grace,  children 
may   be    partakers.      They   may   receive 
spiritual  life,  though  it  may  be  long  before 
that  life  develop  itself;  and  that  life  they 
may  lose  by  sinning. 

BAPTISM,  LAY.  We  shall  briefly 
state  the  history  of  lay  baptism  in  our 
Church  both  before  and  after  the  Reform 
ation.  In  the  "Laws  Ecclesiastical''  of 
Edmund,  king  of  England,  A.D.  945,  it 
is  stated:  —  "  \Vomen,  when  their  time  of 
child-bearing  is  near  at  hand,  shall  have 
water  ready,  for  baptizing  the  child  in 
case  of  necessity," 

In  the  national  synod  under  Otho,  1237, 
it  is  directed  :  "  For  cases  of  necessity,  ihe 
priests  on  Sundays  shall  frequently  instruct 
their  parishioners  in  the  form  of  baptism." 
To  which  it  is  added,  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  1279,  "  Which 
form  shall  be  thus :  I  crysten  ihee  in 
the  name  of  the  FADER,  and  of  the  SONB, 
and  of  the  HOLY  GOSTE." 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  same  arch- 
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ishop,  in  1-JS],  it  is  ruled  that  infants 
aptized  by  laynu'ii  or  women  (in  ininii- 
ent  danger  of  death)  slia.ll  not  be  bap- 
ized  again;  and  the  priest  shall  after- 
vards  supply  "the  vest. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Edward  it  is 
Iso  directed,  that  if  a  child  shall  be  bap- 
zed  by  a  lay  person  at  home,  by  reason 
f  necessity,  the  water  (for  the  reverence 
f  bap! ism)  s-hall  be  either  poured  into 
10  lire,  or  carried  to  the  church  to  be 
nt  into  the  font  ;  and  the  vessel  shall 
e  burnt,  or  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
Lurch. 

By  the  rubrics  of  the  second  and  of  the 
ftli  of  Edward  VT.  it  was  ordered  thus: 
The  pastors  and  curates  shall  often  ad- 
lonish  the  people,  that,  without  great  cause 
ml  necessity  they  baptize  not  children  at 
onie  in  their  houses  ;  and  when  great  need 
jail  compel  them  so  to  do,  that  then  they 
linister  it  in  this  fashion:  —  First,  let 
lein  that  be  present  call  upon  GOD  for  his 
race,  and  say  the  LORD'S  Prayer,  if  the 
me  will  suffer  ;  and  then  one'of  them  shall 
aine  the  child  and  dip  him  in  the  water, 
r  pour  water  upon  him,  saying  these 
rords,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
BATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
JIIOST." 

In  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  articles 
jade  in  convocation  in  the  year  1575,  the 
velfth  is,  ''Item,  where  some  ambiguity 
nd  doubt  hath  arisen  among  divers,  by  what 
ersons  private  baptism  is  to  be  adminis- 
ered ;  forasmuch  as  bv  the  Book  of  Common 
'raver  allowed  by  the  statute,  the  bishop 
f  the  diocese  is  authorised  to  expound  and 
esolve  all  such  doubts  as  shall  arise,  con- 
erning  the  manner  how  to  understand  and 

execute  the  things  contained  in  the  said 
ook  ;  it.  is  now,  by  the  said  archbishop 
nd  bishops  expounded  and  resolved,  and 
very  of  them  doth  expound  and  resolve, 
lat  the  said  private  baptism,  in  case  of 
ecessitv,  is  only  to  be  ministered  by  a 
iwful  minister  or  deacon,  called  to  be 
resent  for  that  purpose,  and  by  none 
ther ;  and  that  every  bishop  in  his  dioce'se 
lall  take  order,  that  this  exposition  of  the 
lid  doubt  shall  be  published  in  writing, 
efore  the  first  day  of  May  next  coming, 
everv  parish  church  of  his  diocese  in 
lis  province  ;  and  thereby  all  other  persons 
iall  be  inhibited  to  intermeddle  with  the 
linistering  of  baptism  privatelv,  being  no 
art  of  their  vocation.''  This  article  was 
ot  published  in  the  printed  copy  ;  hut 
•hetlier  on  the  same  account  that  the 
t'teenth  article  was  left  out  (namely,  be- 
ause  disapproved  by  the  crown),  does  not 
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certainly  appeal'.  However,  the  ambiguity 
remained  till  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  which  the  king  said,  that  if  bap 
tism  was  termed  private,  because  any  but 
a  lawful  minister  might  baptize,  he  utterly 
disliked  it.  and  the  point  was  then  debated  ; 
which  debate  ended  in  an  order  to  the 
bishops  to  explain  it,  so  as  to  restrain  it  to  a 
lawful  minister.  Accordinglv,  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Praver,  which  was  set  forth 
the  same  year,  the  alterations  were  printed 
in  the  rubric  thus  :  —  "  And  also  they  shall 
warn  them,  that  without  great  cause  they 
procure  not  their  children  to  be  baptized 
at  home  in  their  houses.  And  when  great 
need  shall  compel  them  so  to  do,  then  bap 
tism  shall  be  administered  on  this  fashion  : 
First,  let  the  lawful  mini.-ter  and  them 
that  be  present  call  upon  GOD  tor  his  grace, 
and  say  the  LORD'S  Prayer,  if  the  time  will 
suiler  ;  and  then  the  child  being  named  by 
some  one  that  is  present,  the  said  minister 
shall  diji  it  in  the  water,  or  pour  water 
upon  it."  And  other  expressions,  in  other 
parts  of  the  service,  which  seemed  before 
to  admit  of  lay  baptism,  were  so  turned, 
as  expresslv  to  exclude  it. 

BAPTISM,  PRIVATE.  Rubric.  The 
curates  of  every  parish  shall  often  warn  the 
people,  that  without  great  cause  and  neces 
sity,  they  procure  not  their  children  to  be 
baptized  at  home  in  their  houses. 

Canon  69.  If  any  minister  being  duly, 
without  any  manner  of  collusion,  informed 
of  the  weakness  and  danger  of  death  of 
any  infant  unbaptized  in  his  parish,  and 
thereupon  desired  to  go  or  come  to  the 
place  where  the  said  infant  remaineth,  to 
baptize  the  same,  shall  either  wilfully  re 
fuse  so  to  do,  or  of  purpose  or  of  "TOSS 
negligence  shall  so  defer  the  time,  as  when 
he  might  conveniently  have  resorted  to  the 
place,  and  have  baptized  the  said  infant,  it 
dieth  through  such  his  default  unbaptized, 

i  the  said  minister   shall    be  suspended   for 

j  three  months,  and  before  his  restitution 
shall  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  promise 
before  his  ordinary,  that  he  will  not  wit 
tingly  incur  the  like  again.  Provided,  that 

!  where  there  is  a  curate,  or  a  substitute, 
this  constitution  shall  not  extend  to  the 
parson  or  vicar  himself,  but  to  the  curate 
or  substitute  "present. 

Rubric.  The  child  being  named  bv  some 
one  that  is  present,  the  minister  shall  pour 
water  upon  it. 

And  let  them  not  doubt,  but  that  the 
child  so  baptized  is  lawfully  and  suflicientl v 
baptized,  and  ought  not  to  be  baptized 
again.  Yet,  nevertheless,  if  the  child 

,  which  is  after  this  sort  baptized  do  after- 
r  3 
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ward  live,  it  is  expedient  that  it  be 
brought  into  the  Church,  to  the  intent  that 
the  congregation  may  be  certified  of  the 
true  form  of  baptism  privately  before 
administered  to  such  child. 

BAPTISM,  PUBLIC.  At  first  baptism 
was  administered  publicly,  as  occasion 
served,  by  rivers  ;  afterwards  the  baptistery 
was  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church 
or  very  near  it,  which  had  a  large  basin 
in  it,  that  held  the  persons  to  be  baptized, 
and  they  went  down  by  steps  into  it. 
Afterwards,  when  iminerbion  came  to  be 
disused,  fonts  were  set  up  at  the  entrance 
of  churches. 

By  the  "Laws  Ecclesiastical"  of  King 
Edmund,  it  is  directed  that  there  shall  be 
a  font  of  stone,  or  other  competent  mate 
rial,  in  every  church ;  which  shall  be  de 
cently  covered  and  kept,  and  not  converted 
to  other  uses. 

And  by  Canon  81.  There  shall  be  a 
font  of  stone  in  every  church  and  chapel 
where  baptism  is  to  be  administered;  the 
same  to  be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places  : 
in  which  only  font  the  minister  shall  bap 
tize  publicly. 

The  rubrie  directs  lhat  the  people  are 
to  be  admonished,  that  it  is  most  con 
venient  that  baptism  shall  not  be  ad 
ministered  but  upon  Sundays  and  other 
holydays,  when  the  most  number  of  people 
come  together ;  as  well  for  that  the  con 
gregation  there  present  may  testify  the 
receiving  of  them  that  be  newly  baptized 
into  the  number  of  Christ's  church,  as 
also  because,  in  the  baptism  of  infants, 
every  man  present  may  be  put  in  remem 
brance  of  his  own  profession  made  to  GOB 
in  his  baptism.  Nevertheless,  if  necessity 
so  require,  children  may  be  baptized  upon 
any  other  day. 

And  by  Canon  68.  No  minister  shall 
refuse  or  delay  to  christen  any  child 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  that  is  brought  to  the 
church  to  him  upon  Sundays'and  holy- 
days  to  be  christened  (convenient  warn 
ing  being  given  him  thereof  before). 
And  if  he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  he  shall 
be  suspended  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
from  his  ministry  by  the  space  of  three 
months. 

The  rubric  also  directs  that  when  there 
nre  children  to  be  baptized,  the  parents 
shall  give  knowledge  thereof  over  night, 
or  in  the  morning  before  the  beginning 
of  morning  prayer,  to  the  curate. 

The  rubric  further  directs  that  there 
shall  be  for  every  male  child  to  be  bap 
tized,  two  godfathers  and  one  godmother; 


and  for  every  female,  one  godfather  and 
two  godmothers. 

By  the  29th  canon  it  is  related  that  no 
parent  shall  be  urged  to  be  present,  nor 
admitted  to  answer  as  godfather  for  his 
own  child :  nor  any  godfather  or  god 
mother  shall  be  suffered  to  make  any  other 
answer  or  speech,  than  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  prescribed  in  that  be 
half.  Neither  shall  any  persons  be  ad 
mitted  godfather  or  godmother  to  any 
child  at  christening  or  confirmation,  before 
the  said  person  so  undertaking  hath  re 
ceived  the  holy  communion. 

According  to  the  rubric  the  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  and  the  people  with  the 
children,  must  be  ready  at  the  font,  either 
immediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  morn 
ing  prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the 
last  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate 
by  his  discretion  shall  appoint. 

The  rubric  appoints  that  the  priest 
coining  to  the  font,  which  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  pure  water,  shall  perform  the 
office  of  public  baptism. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the 
questions  in  the  office  of  the  2  Edward  VI. 
"  Dost  thou  renounce  ?  "  and  so  on,  were 
put  to  the  child,  and  not  to  the  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  which  (with  all  due  sub 
mission)  seems  more  applicable  to  the 
end  of  the  institution ;  besides  that  it  is 
not  consistent  (as  it  seems)  with  the 
propriety  of  language,  to  say  to  three  per 
sons  collectively,  "  Dost  thou  in  the  name 
of  this  child  do  this  or  that?" 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  the  ministers  are  to  take  care  not  to 
.permit  wanton  names,  which  being  pro 
nounced  do  sound  to  lasciviousness,  to  be 
given  to  children  baptized,  especially  of 
the  female  sex;  and  if  otherwise  it  be 
done,  the  same  shall  be  changed  by  the 
bishop  at  confirmation ;  which  being  sc 
changed  at  confirmation  (Lord  Coke  says) 
shall  be  deemed  the  lawful  name,  though 
this  appears  to  be  no  longer  the  case.  In 
the  ancient  offices  of  confirmation,  the 
bishop  pronounced  the  name  of  the  child : 
and  if  the  bishop  did  not  approve  of  the 
name,  or  the  person  to  be  confirmed,  or 
his  friends,  desired  it  to  be  altered,  it 
might  be  (lone  by  the  bishop's  then  pro 
nouncing  a  new  name ;  but  by  the  form 
of  the  present  liturgy,  the  bishop  doth  not 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  person  to  Ix 
confirmed,  and  therefore  cannot  alter  it. 

The  rubric  goes  on  to  direct,  Th< 
priest,  taking  the  child  into  his  hands,  shal 
say  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers 
"Name  this  child:"  and  then  naming  i 
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after  them  (if  they  shall  certify  him  that 
the  child  may  well  endure  it)  he  shall  dip  it 
in  the  water  discreetly  and  warily,  saying, 
"iV.  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
FATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST."  But  if  they  certify  that  the  child 
is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water 
upon  it. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  dipping 
by  the  office  of  the  2  Edward  VI.  was  not 
all  over;  but  they  first  dipped  the  right 
side,  then  the  left,  then  the  face  towards 
the  font. 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  minister 
shall  sign  the  child  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  And  to  take  away  all  scruple  con 
cerning  the  same,  the  true  explication 
thereof,  and  the  just  reasons  for  retaining 
of  this  ceremony,  are  set  forth  in  the 
thirtieth  canon.  The  substance  of  which 
canon  is  this,  that  the  first  Christians 
gloried  in  the  cross  of  CHRIST;  that  the 
Scripture  sets  forth  our  whole  redemp 
tion  under  the  name  of  the  Cross;  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  used  by  the  first 
Christians  in  all  their  actions,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  baptizing  of  their  children  ; 
that  the  abuse  of  it  by  the  Church  of  Koine 
does  not  take  away  the  lawful  use  of  it ; 
that  the  same  has  been  approved  by  the 
reformed  divines,  with  sufficient  cautions 
nevertheless  against  superstition  in  the  use 
of  it ;  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  substance  of 
this  sacrament,  and  that  the  infant  bap 
tized  is  by  virtue  of  baptism,  before  it  be 
signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  received 
into  the  congregation  of  CHRIST'S  llock  as 
a  perfect  member  thereof,  and  not  by  any 
power  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  same  being  purged 
from  all  popish  superstition  and  error,  and 
reduced  to  its  primary  institution  upon 
those  rules  of  doctrine  concerning  things 
indifferent,  which  are  consonant  to  the 
Word  of  GOD,  and  to  the  judgments  of  all 
the  ancient  fathers,  ought  to  be  retained 
in  the  Church,  considering  that  things  of 
themselves  indifferent  do,  in  some  sort, 
alter  their  natures  when  they  become  en 
joined  or  prohibited  by  lawful  authority. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Comber's  analysis  of 
our  baptismal  office: — The  first  part  of  the 
office,  or  the  preparation  before  baptism, 
concerns  either  the  child  or  the  sureties. 
As  to  the  child,  we  first  inquire  if  it  want 
baptism;  secondly,  shew  the  necessity  of 
'it  in  an  exhortation;  thirdly,  we  pray  it 
may  be  fitted  for  it  in  the  two  collects. 
:  First,  the  priest  asks  if  this  child  have  been 
already  baptized,  because  St.  Paul  saith, 
'"  there  is  but  one  baptism"  (Ephes.  iv.  o.)  ; 


and  as  we  are  born,  ?o  we  are  born  again, 
but  once.  Secondly  the  minister  lupins 
the  exhortation,  shewing,  1.  what  iva.-on 
there  is  to  baptize  this  child,  namely,  be 
cause  of  its  being  born  in  original  sin 
(Psalm,  li.  5.),  and  by  consequence  liable 
to  condemnation  (Rom.  v.  12.);  the  only 
way  to  free  it  from  which  is  baptizing  it 
with  water  and  the  HOLY  GHOST.  (John, 
iii.  5.)  And,  secondly,  beseeching  all  pre 
sent,  upon  this  account,  to  prav  to  Goi>, 
that,  while  he  baptizes  this  child  with 
water,  GOD  will  give  it  his  Holy  Spirit,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  lively  member  of  CHRIST'S 
Church,  whereby  it  may  have  a  title  to 
"  remission  of  sins."  Thirdly,  the  two  col 
lects  follow,  made  by  the  priest  and  all  the 
people  for  the  child  :  the  first  collect  com 
memorates  how  GOD  did  typify  this  salva 
tion,  which  he  now  gives  by  baptism,  in 
saving  Xoah  and  all  his  by  water  (1  Pet. 
iii.  21.);  and  by  carrying  the  Israelites 
safe  through  the  Ked  "Sea.  (1  Cor.  x.  2.) 
And  it  declares  also  how  CHRIST  himself, 
by  being  baptized,  sanctified  water  for  re 
mission  of  sin  :  and  upon  these  grounds  we 
pray  that  GOD  will  by  his  Spirit  cleanse 
and  sanctify  this  child,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  his  wrath,  saved  in  the  ark 
of  his  Church,  and  so  filled  with  grace  as 
to  live  holily  there,  and  happily  hereafter. 
The  second  collect,  after  owning  GOD'S 
power  to  help  this  child,  and  to  raise  him 
from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteous 
ness,  doth  petition  him  to  grant  it  may 
receive  remission  and  regeneration,  plead 
ing  with  GOD  to  grant  this  request,  by  his 
promise  to  give  to  them  that  ask,  that  so 
this  infant  may  be  spiritually  cleansed  by 
GOD'S  grace  in  its  baptism,  and  come  at 
last  to  his  eternal  kingdom,  through  CHRIST 
our  LORD.  Amen. 

The  next  part  of  the  preparation 
concerns  the  godfathers  or  sureties,  who 
are,  1.  encouraged  in  the  gospel  and  its 
application,  with  the  thanksgiving  ;  2.  in 
structed  in  the  preface  before  the  cove 
nant;  3.  engaged  in  the  questions  and 
answers.  The  Jews  had  sureties  at  cir 
cumcision,  who  promised  for  the  child  till 
it  came  to  age  (Isaiah,  viii.  '2.)  ;  and  the 
primitive  Christians  had  sponsors  to  engage 
for  such  as  were  baptized  ;  and  since  chil 
dren  cannot  make  a  covenant  themselves, 
it  is  charity  to  appoint  (as  the  laws  of  men 
do)  others  to  do  it  for  them  till  they  be  of 
age,  and  this  gives  security  to  the  Church, 
the  child  shall  not  bean  apostate  ;  provides 
a  monitor  for  both  the  child  and  its  parents, 
;  to  mind  them  of  this  vow,  and  keep  (he 
i  memorv  of  this  new  birth,  bv  giving  the 
r  4 
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child  new  and  spiritual  relations  of  god 
fathers  and  godmothers.  Now  to  these  the 
priest  next  addresseth,  1.  in  "the  gospel," 
(Mark,  x.  13.)  ;  which  shews  how  the  Jews, 
believing  that  CHRIST'S  blessing  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  young  children,  brought 
them  to  him  in  their  arms,  and  when  the 
disciples  checked  them,  CHRIST  first  de 
clares  that  infants,  and  such  as  were  like 
them,  had  the  only  right  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  they  had  good 
right  to  his  love  and  his  blessing,  and  to 
all  means  which  might  bring  them  to  it, 
and  accordingly  he  took  them  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them.  After  this  follows  the 
explication,  and  applying  this  gospel  to 
the  sureties ;  for  if  they  doubt,  here  they 
may  see  CHRIST'S  love  to  infants,  and  their 
right  to  heaven  and  to  this  means,  so  that 
they  may  firmly  believe  he  will  pardon 
and  sanctify  this  child,  and  grant  it  a  title 
to  his  kingdom ;  and  that  he  is  well  pleased 
with  them,  for  bringing  this  child  to  his 
holy  baptism ;  for  he  desires  that  this  in 
fant,  as  well  as  we  all,  may  come  to  know 
and  believe  in  him.  Wherefore,  thirdly, 
here  is  "a  thanksgiving"  to  be  offered  up 
by  all,  beginning  with  praising  GOD  for 
calling  us  into  his  Church,  where  we  may 
know  him  and  obtain  the  grace  to  believe, 
it  being  very  proper  for  us  to  bless  GOD 
for  our  being  Christians,  when  a  new 
Christian  is  to  be  made  ;  and  then  follows 
a  prayer,  that  we  who  are  Christians  may 
grow  in  grace,  and  that  this  infant  may 
receive  the  Spirit  in  order  to  its  regenera 
tion  and  salvation.  After  which  form  of 
devotion,  fourthly,  there  is  a  "  preface  to 
the  covenant,"  wherein  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  are  put  in  mind,  first,  what 
hath  been  done  already,  namely,  they 
have  brought  the  child  to  CHRIST,  and 
begged  of  him  in  the  collects  to  accept  it, 
and  CHRIST  hath  shewed  them  in  the  gos 
pel,  that  the  child  is  capable  to  receive, 
and  he  willing  to  give  it  salvation,  and  the 
means  thereof  upon  the  conditions  required 
of  nil  Christians*  that  is,  repentance,  faith, 
and  new  obedience.  Secondly,  therefore, 
they  are  required  to  engage  in  the  name 
<>f  this  child,  till  it  come  of  age,  that  it 
shall  perform  these  conditions  required  on 
its  part,  that  it  may  have  a  title  to  that 
which  CHRIST  doth  promise,  and  will  cer 
tainly  perform  on  his  part.  Fifthly,  the 
engagement  itself  follow?,  which  is  very 
necessary,  since  baptism  is  a  mutual  cove 
nant  between  GOD  and  man,  and  therefore, 
in  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  (when  the 
Church  consisted  chiefly  of  such  as  were 
converted  from  the  Jews  and  Heathens, 


1  after  they  came  to  age,)  the  parties  bap-i 
j  tized  answered  these  very  same  questions, 
and  entered  into  these  very  engagements 
for  themselves,  which  infants  (who  need 
the  benefits  of  baptism  as  much  as  any), 
not  being  able  to  do,  the  Church  lends  them 
the  feet  of  others  to  bring  them,  and  the 
tongues  of  others  to  promise  for  them  ; 
and  the  priest  stands  in  GOD'S  stead  to 
take  this  security  in  his  name  ;  he  "  de 
mands,"  therefore,  of  the  sureties,  first,  if 
they  in  the  name  and  stead  of  this  child 
will  renounce  all  sinful  compliances  with 
the  "devil,"  the  "world,"  and  the  "flesh," 
which  tempt  us  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  so 
are  GOD'S  enemies  and  ours  also,  in  so  high 
a  measure,  that  unless  we  vow  never  to 
follow  and  be  led  by  them,  we  cannot  be 
received  into  league  and  friendship  with 
GOD  :  to  this  they  reply  in  the  singular 
number,  as  if  the  child  spake  by  them,  "  I 
renounce  them  all."  Secondly,  as  Philip 
asked  the  eunuch,  if  he  did  believe  before 
he  bnptized  him  (Acts,  viii.  37.),  so  the 
priest  asks,  if  they  believe  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  into  which  religion 
they  are  now  to  be  entered,  and  therefore 
they  must  engage  to  hold  all  the  funda 
mental  principles  thereof  revealed  in  Scrip 
ture,  and  comprised  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  they  are  to  answer,  "  All  this  I  sted- 
fastly  believe."  Thirdly,  that  it  may  ap 
pear  to  be  their  own  free  act  to  admit 
themselves  into  this  holy  religion,  they  are 
asked  if  they  will  be  baptized  into  this 
faith,  and  they  answer,  "  That  is  my  desire  ;" 
for  who  would  not  desire  to  be  a  child  of 
GOD,  a  member  of  CHRIST,  and  an  heir  of 
heaven  ?  But  since  these  benefits  of  bap 
tism  are  promised  only  to  them  who  live 
holily,  fourthly,  it  is  demanded  if  they  will 
keep  GOD'S  holy  will  and  commandments 
as  long  as  they  live,  since  they  now  take 
CHRIST  for  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
list  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  re 
ceive  his  grace  in  this  sacrament,  to  renew 
and  strengthen  them  to  keep  this  vow  ? 
Upon  these  accounts  they  promise  "  they 
will"  keep  GOD'S  commandments.  And 
now  the  covenant  is  made  between  GOD 
and  this  infant,  he  hath  promised  it  pardon, 
grace,  and  glory,  and  is  willing  to  adopt  it 
for  his  own  child  :  and  this  child,  by  its 
sureties,  hath  engaged  to  forsake  all  evil 
ways,  to  believe  all  truth,  and  to  practise 
all  kind  of  virtue.  —  Dean  Comber. 

BAPTISTERY.  Properly  a  separate, 
or  at  least  an  attached,  building  for  the 
administration  of  holy  baptism.  In  this 
sense,  a  baptistery  does  not  occur  in  Eng 
land  ;  for  that  which  is  called  the  bap- 
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tistery  at  Canterbury,  and  contains  the 
font,  was  never  so  called,  or  so  furnished, 
till  the  last  century. 

Sometimes  the  canopy  to  the  font  grows 
to  so  great  amplitude  as  to  be  supported 
by  its  own  pillar.--,  and  to  receive  persons 
within  it  at  the  baptismal  service,  and 
then  it  may  be  called  a  baptistery.  This 
is  the  case  at  Trum-1  and  at  Aylsham,  both 
in  Norfolk.  (See  Font.) 

BAPTISTS.  A  name  improperly  as 
sumed  by  those  who  deny  the  validity  of 
infant  baptism,  and  who  admit  persons 
'into  their  community  by  a  second  and 
sacrilegious  washing.  They  are  more  pro 
perly  called  Anabaptists,  from  their  bap 
tizing  again;  or  Antipa'dobaptists,  from 
their  denying  the  validity  of  infant  bap 
tism.  Their  assumed  name  of  Baptists 
would  intimate  that  they  alone  truly  bap- 
itize,  and  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  allowed 
them.  We  ought  no  more  to  call  them 
Baptists,  than  to  call  Socinians  Ciiihiriuiifi, 
.or  Papists  Catholics,  as  if  we  did  not  hold 
Ithe  Unity  of  the  GODHEAD,  and  Socinians 
.were  distinguished  from  us  by  that  article  ; 
or  as  if  the  Papists,  and  not  we,  were 
Catholic,  or  true  Christians. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
denomination  given  by  Burder.  The 
members  of  this  denomination  are  distin 
guished  from  all  other  professing  Chi  is- 
Itians,  by  their  opinions  respecting  the 
lordinance  of  Christian  baptism.  Conceiv 
ing  that  positive  institutions  cannot  be 
established  by  analogical  reasoning,  but 
;depend  on  the  will  of  the  SAVIOI  u, 
revealed  in  express  precepts,  and  that 
Apostolical  example  illustrative  of  this  is 
Lthe  rule  of  duty,  they  differ  from  their 
Christian  brethren  with  regard  both  to  the 
^ubjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects,  from  the 
command  which  CHRIST  gave  after  his 
'resurrection,  and  in  which  baptism  is  men 
tioned  as  consequent  to  faith  in  the  gospel, 
•they  conceive  them  to  be  those,  and  those 
(Only,  who  believe  what  the  apostles  were 
then  enjoined  to  preach. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  mode,  they  affirm, 
ithat,  instead  of  sprinkling  or  pouring,  the 
person  ought  to  be  immersed  in  the  water, 
referring  to  the  primitive  practice,  and 
observing  that  the  baptizer  as  well  as  the 
baptized  having  gone  down  into  the  water, 
the  latter  is  baptized  in  it,  and  both  come 
up  out  of  it.  Tlu-y  say,  that  John  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  and  that  JESUS,  after  being 
jbaptized,  came  np  out  of  it.  Believers 
iare  said  also  to  be  "  buried  with  CHRIST 
by  baptism  into  death,  wherein  also  they 


are  risen  with  him  ; ''  and  the  Baptists  insist 
that  this  is  a  doctrinal  allusion  incompatible 
with  any  other  mode. 

But  they  say  that  their  views  of  this 
institution  are  much  more  confirmed,  ami 
may  be  better  understood,  by  studying  its 
nature  and  import.  They  consider  it  as 
an  impressive  emblem  of  that  by  which 
their  sins  are  remitted  or  washed  awav, 
and  of  that  on  account  of  which  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  is  given  to  those  who  obey  the  Mes 
siah.  In  other  words,  they  view  Christian 
baptism  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
that  which  the  gospel  of  JESUS  is  in  testi 
mony.  To  this  the  mind  of  the  baptized 
is  therefore  naturally  led,  while  spectators 
are  to  consider  him  as  professing  his  faith 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  subjection  to  the 
It  EDI:  KM  EH.  The  Baptists,  therefore,  would 
say,  that  none  ought  to  be  baptized,  except 
those  who  seem  to  believe  this  gospel;  and 
that  immersion  is  not  properly  a  mode  of 
baptism,  but  baptism  itself. 

Thus  the  English  and  most  foreign  Bap 
tists  consider  a  personal  profession  of  faith, 
and  an  immersion  in  water,  as  essential  to 
baptism.  The  profession  of  faith  is  gene- 

;  rally  made  before  the   congregation,  at  a 

j  church- meeting.  On  these  occasions  some 
have  a  creed,  to  which  they  expect  the 
candidate  to  a-sent,  and  to  give  a  circum 
stantial  account  of  his  conversion ;  but 
others  require  only  a  profession  of  his  faith 
as  a  Christian.  The  former  generally 
consider  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  which 
initiates  persons  into  a  particular  church; 
and  they  say  that,  without  breach  of 
Christian  liberty,  they  have  a  right  to  ex 
pect  an  agreement  in  articles  of  faith  in 
their  own  societies.  The  latter  think,  that 
baptism  initiates  merely  into  a  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore 
say,  that  they  have  no  right  to  require  an 

!  assent  to  their  creed  from  such  as  do  not 
intend  to  join  their  communion;  and,  in 
support  of  their  opinion,  they  quote  the 
baptism  of  the  eunuch,  in  the  eighth  chap 
ter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Baptists  are  divided  into  the  Gene 
ral,  who  are  Arminians,  and  the  Particular, 
who  are  Calvinists.  Some  of  both  classes 
allow  mixed  communion,  by  which  is  un 
derstood,  that  those  who  have  not  been 
baptized  by  immersion  on  the  profession  of 

!  their  faith  (but  in  their  infancy,  which 
thev  themselves  deem  valid),  mav  sit  down 
at  the  Lord's  table  along  with  those  who 
have  been  thus  baptized.  This  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  both  classes  of  Baptists  are,  at 

'  the  same  time,  Sabbatarians,  and,  with  the 
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Jews,  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  sabbath.  This  has  been  adopted  by 
them  from  a  persuasion,  that  all  the  ten 
commandments  are  in  their  nature  strictly 
moral,  and  that  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  was  never  abrogated  or  re 
pealed  by  our  SAVIOUR  or  his  apostles. 

In  discipline,  the  Baptists  differ  little 
from  the  Independents.  In  Scotland  they 
have  some  peculiarities,  not  necessary  to 
notice. 

BARDESANISTES.  Christian  here 
tics  in  the  east,  and  the  followers  of  Bar- 
desanes,  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia  in  the 
second  century,  and  was  first  the  disciple 
of  Valentinus,  but  quitted  that  heresy,  and 
wrote  not  only  against  it,  but  against  the 
Marcionites,  and  other  heresies  of  his  time ; 
he  afterwards  unhappily  fell  into  the  errors 
he  had  before  refuted.  The  Bardesanistes 
differed  from  tJie  Catholic  Church  on  three 
points: — 1.  They  held  the  devil  to  be  a 
self-existent,  independent  being.  2.  They 
taught  that  our  LORD  was  not  born  of  a 
woman,  but  brought  his  body  with  him 
from  heaven.  3.  They  denied  the  resur 
rection  of  the  body. — Euseb.  Prap.Evang 
lib.  vi.  c.  9. ;  Epiph.  Hares.  5,  6. ;  Origen, 
contr.  Martian,  §  3. 

BARNABAS,  EPISTLE  OF.  The 
Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  is  published  by 
Archbishop  Wake,  among  his  translations 
of  the  works  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers ;  and 
in  the  preliminary  dissertation  the  reader 
will  find  the  arguments  which  are  adduced 
to  prove  this  to  be  tlie  work  of  St.  Barnabas. 
Du  Pin  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  full  of  edi 
fication  for  the  Church,  though  not  ca 
nonical.  By  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Origen,  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  the 
work  is  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas,  though 
they  declare  that  it  ought  not  to  be  es 
teemed  of  the  same  authority  as  the  ca 
nonical  books,  "because,  although  it  really 
belongs  to  St.  Barnabas,  yet  it  is  not  gene 
rally  received  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 
—  Wak,.,  Du  Pin. 

BARXABAS  DAY  (ST.).  llth  of 
June.  This  apostle  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  was  descended  from  parents 
of  the  house  of  Levi.  He  became  a  student 
of  the  Jewish  law,  under  Gamaliel,  who 
was  also  the  instructor  of  St.  Paul.  St. 
Barnabas  was  one  of  those  who  freely  gave 
up  his  worldly  goods  into  the  common 
stock,  which  was  voluntarily  formed  by 
the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity.  After 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas 
had  the  distinguished  honour  of  introduc 
ing  him  into  the  society  of  the  apostles  ; 
and  was  afterwards  his  fellow-labourer  in 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  (ST.). 

many  places,  especially  at  Antioch,  where 
the  name  of  Christian  was  first  assumed  by 
the  followers  of  JESUS.  There  are  no  ac 
counts  of  St.  Barnabas  after  he  left  St. 
Paul ;  nor  are  any  of  his  writings  pre 
served,  except  an  epistle,  never  received 
into  the  canon  of  the  Scripture. 

BARNABITES.  Called  canons  regular 
of  St.  Paul :  an  order  of  Romish  monks 
approved  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Pope 
Paul  III.  There  have  been  several  learned 
men  of  the  order,  and  they  have  several 
monasteries  in  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy  : 
they  call  them  by  the  name  of  canons  of 
St.  Paul,  because  their  first  founders  had 
their  denomination  from  their  reading  St. 
Paul's  epistles  ;  and  they  are  named  Bar- 
nabites  for  their  particular  devotion  for 
St.  Biirnabas. — Du  Pin. 

BARSANIANS,  or  SEMIDULITES. 
Heretics  that  began  to  appear  in  the  sixth 
age ;  they  maintained  the  errors  of  the 
Gradanaites,  and  made  their  sacrifices  con 
sist  in  taking  wheat  flour  on  the  top  of 
their  finger,  and  carrying  it  to  their 
mouths. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY  (ST.). 
24th  of  August.  The  day  appointed  for  the 
commemoration  of  this  apostle.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  apostles,  which  is  given 
by  the  first  three  of  the  evangelists,  Bar 
tholomew  makes  one  of  the  number.  St. 
John,  however,  not  mentioning  him,  and 
recording  several  things  of  another  dis 
ciple,  whom  he  calls  Nathanael,  and  who  is 
not  named  by  the  other  evangelists,  this  has 
occasioned  many  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  were  the  same 
person.  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  greater  Ar 
menia,  and  to  have  converted  the  Lyca- 
onians  to  Christianity.  It  is  also  certain 
that  he  carried  the  gospel  into  India  :  and 
as  there  is  no  record  of  his  return,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 
that  country. 

St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  distinguished 
in  history  on  account  of  that  horrid  and 
atrocious  carnage,  called  the  Parisian  Mas 
sacre.  This  shocking  scene  of  religious 
phrenzy  was  marked  with  such  barbarity 
as  would  exceed  all  belief,  if  it  were  not 
attested  by  authentic  evidence.  In  1572, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  numbers  of 
the  principal  Protestants  were  invited  to 
Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  king  of 
Xavarre  with  the  sister  of  the  French  king. 
The  queen  dowager  of  Xavarre,  a  zealous 
Protestant,  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of 
gloves  before  the  marriage  was  solemnised. 
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")n  the  '24tli   of  August,  being  St.  Bar- 
holomew's  day,   about   morning   twilight, 
he  massacre  commenced  on  the  tolling  of 
i  boll  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain.     The  j 
\cliniral  Coligni  was  basely  murdered  in  i 
iis  own  house,  and  then  thrown  out  of  a  i 
.vindow,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  Duke 
)f  Guise.     His  head  was   afterwards   cut 
jfF,   and  sent  to  the  king  and  the  queen 
not  her;   and  his   body,   after  a   thousand 
ndignities  offered  to  it,  was  hung  up  by 
he   feet   upon   a  gibbet.     The  murderers 
;hen  ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and 
out  to  death  more  than  ten  thousand  per- 
«)ns  of  all  ranks.      "  This,"  says  Thuanus, 
|-'was  a  horrible  scene.  The  very  streets  and 
passages  resounded  with  the  groans  of  the 
lying,  and  of  those  who  were  about  to  be 
murdered.     The  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  with  them 
[the    courts  and    chambers    of  the    houses 
'were  filled.     The  dead    bodies    of  others 
(Were  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  the 
.blood  flowed  down   the  channels  in  such 
'torrents,  that  it  seemed  to  empty  itself  into 
the  neighbouring  river.     In  short,  an  in 
numerable  multitude  of  men,  women  with 
c-hihl,  maidens,  and  children,  were  involved 
in  one   common  destruction  ;   and   all  the 
ijates   and  entrances  to  the  king's  palace 
'were  besmeared  with  blood.     From  Paris, 
the  massacre  spread  throughout  the  king- 
iclom.     In  the  city  of  Meaux,  the  Papists 
Ithrew  into  a  gaol  more  than  two  hundred 
^persons  ;  and  after  they  had  ravished  and 
killed    a    great    number    of    women,    and 
plundered  the  houses  of  the  Protestants, 
:they  executed  their  fury  on  those  whom 
,they  had  imprisoned,  whom  they  killed  in 
'cold  blood,  and  whose  bodies  were  thrown 
into   ditches,   and    into  the   river    Maine. 
,At  Orleans,  they  murdered  more  than  five 
hundred  men,  women,   and  children,  and 
enriched  themselves    with  the  plunder  of 
their    property.       Similar    cruelties    were 
icxercised    at    Angers,    Troyes,   Bouzages, 
'La  Charito,  and  especially  at  Lyons,  were 
they  inhumanly  destroyed  more  than  eight 
hundred   Protestants,    whose  bodies    were 
•  dragged  through  the   streets   and   thrown 
half  dead    into    the    river.     It  wovdd    be 
I  endless  to   mention    the   butcheries  com- 
imitted  at  Valence,  Komaine,  Rouen,  £e. 
It   is  asserted  that,  on  this  dreadful  occa 
sion,  more  than    thirty   thousand   persons 
iwere  put   to  death.     This  atrocious  mas 
sacre  met  with  the  deliberate  approbation 
of  the    pope    and  the    authorities    of   the 
Romish  Church,  and  must  convince  every 
thinking    man    that    resistance   to    popish 
aggression  is  a  work  of  Christian  charity. 


BASIL-TAX  MONKS.  Monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Basil,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  St.  Basil,  having  retired  into  a 
desert  in  the  province  of  Pont  us,  founded 
a  monastery  for  the  convenience  of  himself 
and  his  numerous  followers  ;  and  for  the 
better  regulation  of  this  new  society,  it  is 
said  that  he  drew  up  in  writing  certain 
rules  which  he  wished  them  to  observe, 
though  some  think  that  he  did  not  composo 
these  rules.  This  new  order  soon  spread 
over  all  the  East,  and  after  some  time 
passed  into  the  West.  Some  authors  pre 
tend  that  St.  Basil  saw  himself  the  spiritual 
father  of  more  than  90,000  monks  in  the 
East  only  ;  but  this  order,  which  flourished 
during  more  than  three  centuries,  was  con 
siderably  diminished  by  heresy,  schism,  and 
a  change  of  empire.  They  also  say,  that  it 
has  produced  14  popes,  1805  bishops,  3010 
abbots,  and  11,085  martyrs.  This  order 
also  boasts  of  several  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  who  have  embraced  its  rule. — 
TilffiitoHt,  Ili.st.  Ecclcx.  torn.  ix. 

BASILICA.     The  halls  of  justice  and 
!  other  public  business  among  the  Romans 
were  thus  called  ;  and  many  of  them  when 
converted  into  Christian  churches,  retained 
the  same  name.     The  general  ground-plan 
!  of  the  basilica  was  also  frequently  retained 
in  the  erection  of  a  church.     It  is  some 
times   said,    but   without    any   foundation, 
I  that  some  of  the  churches  in  England  with 
circular  apsidal  terminations  of  the  chancel, 
(such  as  Kilpeck  and  Steetley,)  were  origi 
nally  Roman  basilicas.     The  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  do,  in  some 
respects,  resemble  them  in  arrangement. 

BASILIDIAXS.  A  sect  of  Gnostic 
heretics,  the  .followers  of  Basilides,  who 
taught  that  from  the  LTnborn  FATHER  was 
born  his  Mind,  and  from  him  the  WORD, 
from  him  Understanding  ((ppovtjmc),  from 
him  Wisdom  and  Power,  and  from  them 
Excellencies,  and  Princes,  and  Angels, 
who  made  a  heaven.  lie  then  introduced 
a  successive  series  of  angelic  beings,  each 
set  derived  from  the  preceding  one,  to  the 
number  of  365,  and  each  the  author  of 
their  own  peculiar  heaven.  To  all  these 
angels  and  heavens  he  gave  names,  and 
assigned  the  local  situations  of  the  heavens. 
The  first  of  them  is  called  Abraxas,  a 
mystical  name,  containing  in  it  the  number 
365  :  the  last  and  lowest  is  the  one  which 
we  see  ;  the  creators  of  which  made  this 
world,  and  divided  its  parts  and  nations 
amongst  them.  In  this  division  the  Jew 
ish  nation  came  to  the  share  of  the  prince 
of  the  angels  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  brintf 
all  other  nations  into  subjection  to  his 
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favourite  nation,  the  other  angelic  princes 
and  their  nations,  resisted  him  and  his 
nations.  The  Supreme  FATHER,  seeing 
this  state  of  things,  sent  his  first-begotten 
MIND,  who  is  "also  called  CHRIST,  _to 
deliver  those  who  should  believe  in  him 
from  the  power  of  the  creators.  He  ac 
cordingly  appeared  to  mankind  as  a  man, 
and  wrought  mighty  deeds.  lie  did  not, 
however,  really  suffer,  but  changed  forms 
with  Simon  of  Gyrene,  and  stood  by  laugh 
ing,  while  Simon  suffered  ;  and  afterwards, 
being  himself  incorporeal,  ascended  into 
heaven.  Building  upon  this  transform 
ation,  Basilides  taught  his  disciples  that 
they  might  at  all  times  deny  him  that  was 
crucified,  and  that  they  alone  who  did  so 
understood  the  providential  dealings  of 
the  MOST  HIGH,  and  by  that  knowledge 
were  freed  from  the  power  of  the  angels, 
whilst  those  who  confessed  him  remained 
under  their  power.  Like  Saturninus, 
however,  but  in  other  words,  he  asserted 
that  the  soul  alone  was  capable  of  salvation, 
but  the  body  necessarily  perishable.  He 
t;iught,  moreover,  that  they  who  knew  his 
whole  system,  and  could  recount  the 
names  of  the  angels,  &c.  were  invisible  to 
them  all,  and  could  pass  through  and  see 
them,  without  being  seen  in  return ;  that 
lliey  ought  likewise  to  keep  themselves 
individually  and  personally  unknown  to 
common  men,  and  even  to  deny  that  they 
are  what  they  are  ;  that  they  should  assert 
themselves  to  be  neither  Jews  nor  Chris 
tians,  and  by  no  means  reveal  their  mys 
teries. — Epiph.  Hares,  xxiv.  c.  1.;  Cave, 
JJi.<it.  Liter.  Sac.  Gnosticum. 

BASON  FOR  THE  OFFERTORY. 
"Whilst  the  sentences  for  the  offertory 
are  in  reading,  the  deacons,  churchwardens, 
and  other  fit  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms  for  the  poor, 
and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  in  a 
decent  bason,  to  be  provided  by  the  parish 
for  that  purpose."  —  Rubric. 

It  is  clear  from  this  expression  "  other 
,  devotions,"  that  our  reformers  did  not 
intend  to  interfere  with  the  ancient  desti 
nation  of  alms  in  the  holy  communion; 
but  that  they  intended  that  till  our  gifts, 
whether  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  —  to 
which  indeed  the  Church  assigns  the  first 
place  —  or  for  any  other  good  purpose, 
should  be  made  as  an  offering  to  GOD  ;  the 
word  derations  signifying  an  act  of  giving 
up  and  dedicating  to  Almighty  GOD,  and 
accompanied  with  prayer.  In  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  others  as  we  believe,  the 
alms  are  still  apportioned  to  these  three 
purposes,  —  relief  of  the  poor,  support  of 


the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  of  the  clergy .1 
To  this  latter  use  in  the  early  Church  theyi 
were  almost  exclusively  devoted,  the  clergy 
being  the  chief  almoners  for  the  poor,  as 
the  Church  by  her  rightful  office  now  is. 
It  is  oi'ten  objected  to  giving  largely  in 
the  offertory  that  there  are  now  poor  laws  ; 
but  surely  the  laws  of  the  state  should  not 
cramp  the  free-will  offerings  of  CHRIST'S 
people.  Is  it  too  much  to  make  the 
Church  the  steward  of  our  offerings  for 
the  cause  of  CHRIST  ?  It  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  all  gifts  were  again  made 
through  this  quiet  and  authorised  channel. 
It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  donor 
to  specify  the  object  on  which  he  wishes 
the  gift  to  be  expended,  and  the  clergy 
will  gladly  aid  the  people  in  obedience  to 
their  holy  mother  —  the  Church. 

BATII-KOL,  or  BATH-COL,  signifies 
Daughter  of  the  Voice.     It  is   a  name  by 
which  the  Jewish  writers  distinguish  what 
they   call    a  revelation   from    GOD,    after 
verbal  prophecy  had  ceased  in  Israel,  that 
is,  after  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zachariah, 
and   Malachi.      The   generality   of    their 
traditions   and   customs    are   founded    on 
this  Bath-Kol.     They  pretend,  that  GOD 
revealed  them  to  their  elders,  not  by  pro 
phecy,  but  by  secret  inspiration,  or  tradi 
tion  :  and  this  they  call  the  Daughter  of  1 
the  Voice.     The    Bath-Kol,    as   Dr.  Pri-  ', 
deaux   shews,    was    a    fantastical   way   of ; 
divination,  invented  by  the  Jews,  like  the 
Sortes    VirgiUance    among    the    heathens.  • 
With   the  heathen,  the  words  dipt,  at,  in  -; 
opening   the   works    of  Virgil,   were   the  ' 
oracle  by  which  they  prognosticated  those 
future  events  of  which  they  desired  to  be 
informed.      In   like  manner  by  the  Jews, 
when  they  appealed  to  Bath-Kol,  the  next 
words  which  they  heard  were  considered 
as   the   desired  oracle.     Some  Christians, 
when  Christianity  began  to  be  corrupted, 
used  the  Scriptures  in  the   same  manner 
as  the   heathens   employed  the   works  of 
Virgil. 

BATTLE,  or  more  properly  BATTEL, 
Wager  of.  One  of  the  forms  of  ordeal,  or 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  GOD  in  the  old 
Norman  courts  of  this  kingdom.  (See  Or-  ' 
deal.)  In  cases  of  murder,  and  some  others, 
when  the  evidence  against  the  accused  did 
not  amount  to  positive  proof,  he  was  allowed 
to  assert  his  innocence  by  this  appeal.  If 
a  prosecutor  appeared,  before  he  could  put 
in  his  charge,  it  was  necessary,  in  cases  of 
murder,  that  he  should  prove  himself  to  be 
of  the  blood  of  the  deceased ;  in  cases  of  '•- 
homicide,  that  he  was  allied  to  the  slain  ns 
a  relation,  or  vassal,  or  lord,  and  could 
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peak  of  the  death  on  the  testimony  of  his 
wn  senses.  The  accused  might  then  plead 
,ot  guilt}',  and.  at  his  option,  throw  down 
is  "love,  and  declare  his  readiness  to  de- 
end  his  innocence  with  his  body.  Jf  the 
ppellant  took  up  the  glove,  and  professed 
imself  willing  to  prove  the  charge  in  the 
ame  manner,  the  judges,  unless  the  guilt 
r  innocence  of  the  accused  were  evident, 
roeeeded  to  award  a  trial  by  battle.  The 
ppellee,  with  the  book  of  the  gospels  in 
is  right  hand,  and  the  right  hand  of  his 
dversarv  in  his  left,  took  the  following 
ath  :  "  Hear  me,  thou  whom  1  hold  by  the 
ight  hand,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  felony 
vith  which  thou  hast  charged  me.  So  help  1 
ne  Gou  and  His  saints.  And  this  will  I  j 
defend  with  my  body  against  thee,  as  this 
ourt  shall  award."  Then  exchanging 
lands,  and  taking  the  book,  the  appellant 
wore,  "  Hear  me.  thou  whom  I  hold  by 
he  hand.  Thou  art  perjured,  because 
hou  art  guilty.  So  help  me  GOD  and  His 
aints  and  this  will  1  prove  against  thee 
rith  my  bodv,  as  this  court  shall  award." 
)n  the  day  appointed  by  the  court,  the  two 
ombatants  were  led  to  battle.  Each  had 
lis  head,  arms,  and  legs  bare,  was  protected 
iy  a  square,  target  of  leather,  and  em- 
iloyed  as  a  weapon  a  wooden  stave  one  ell 
n  length,  and  turned  at  the  end.  If  the 
ppellee  was  unwilling  to  fight,  or  in  the 
ourse  of  the  day  was  unable  to  continue 
he  combat,  he  was  immediately  hanged,  or 
•ondemned  to  forfeit  his  property,  and  lose 
lis  members.  If  he  slew  the  appellant,  or 
|brced  him  to  call  out  "  Craven,"  or  pro- 
racted  the  fight  till  the  stars  appeared  in  ' 
he  evening,  he  was  acquitted.  Nor  didhis  ; 
ecreant  adversary  escape  punishment.  If 
le  survived  the  combat,  he  was  fined  sixty 
hillings,  was  declared  infamous,  and  stript 
kf  all  the  privileges  of  a,  freeman. 

In  the  court  of  chivalry  the  proceedings 
fere  different.     "\Yhen  the  cause  could  not 
>e  decided  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  or 
he  authoritv  of  documents,  the  constable  ' 
.nd  mareschal  required  pledges  from  the 
wo   parties    and    appointed    the   time    of 
:>attle,  the  place,  and  the  weapons,  a  long  j 
word,  a  short  sword,  and  a  dagger;   but 
jllowed  the  combatants  to  provide  them-  ] 
elves  with  defensive  armour  according  to 
heir  own  choice.      A  spot  of  drv  and  even  i 
/round,  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  fortv  in 
>readth,   was  enclosed   with   stakes  seven 
cet    hisih,  around  which  were   placed   the 
jerjeants-at-arms,   with   other   ollicers,  to 
;eep  silence   and  order  among  the  spcc- 
ators.     The  combatants  enteivd  at  oppo- 
ite  gates  ;  the  appellant  at  the  east,  the 


defendant  at  the  west  end  of  the  lists  :  and 
each  severally  swore  that  his  former  alle 
gations  and  answers  were  true  ;  that  he 
had  no  weapons  but  those  allotted  bv  the 
court  ;  that  lie  wore  no  charms  about  him  ; 
and  that  he  placed  his  whole  confidence  on 
GOD,  on  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  on 
his  own  prowess.  Then  taking  each  other 
by  the  hand,  the  appellant  swore  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  slay  his  adversary,  or 
compel  him  to  acknowledge  his  guilt:  the 
defendant,  that  he  would  exert  all  his 
powers  to  prove  his  own  innocence.  When 
they  had  been  separately  conducted  to  the 
gates  at  which  they  entered,  the  constable, 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  exclaimed 
thrice,  "  Let  them  go,"  adding  to  the  third 
exclamation,  "and  do  their  duty."  The 
battle  immediately  began  :  if  the  king  in 
terposed,  and  took  the  quarrel  into  his  own 
hands,  the  combatants  were  separated  by 
the  officers  with  their  wands,  and  then  led 
bv  the  constable  and  mareschal  to  one  of 
the  gates  through  which  they  were  care 
ful  to  pass  at  the  same  moment,  as  it  was-* 
deemed  a  disgrace  to  be  the  first  to  leave 
the  place  of  combat.  If  either  party  was 
killed,  or  cried  "Craven,"  he  was  stripped 
of  his  armour  on  the  spot  were  he  lay,  was 
dragged  by  hoises  out  of  the  list-',  through 
a  pa-sage  opened  in  one  of  the  angles,  and 
was  immediately  hanged  or  beheaded  in 
presence  of  the  mareschal. 

Trial  by  battle  was  used  not  only  in 
military  and  criminal  cases,  but  also  in  one 
kind  of  civil  action,  namely,  in  writs  of 
right,  which  were'  not  to  determine  the  jus 
possessionis,  but  the  less  obvious  and  more 
profound  question  of  the  jus  proprietatis. 
In  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  it  was 
thought  not  unreasonable  that  a  matter  of 
such  difficulty  should  be  left  to  the  deci 
sion  of  Providence  by  the  wager  of  battle. 
In  this  case  the  battle  was  waged  by 
champions,  because,  in  civil  actions,  if  any 
party  to  the  suit  dies,  the  suit  must  abate, 
or  end,  and  therefore  no  judgment  could 
be  given. 

The  last  trial  by  battle  that  was  waned 
in  the  court  of  Common  1'leas  at  West 
minster  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  i>.  Io71,  as  reporled 
by  Sir  James  Dyer  ;  and  was  held  in  Tothill 
Fields.  "  Xon  sine  magnsv  juris  consulto- 
rum  perturbatione."  There  was  after 
wards  one  in  the  court  of  Chivalry  in  1031, 
and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham  in  1628. 

The  Wager  of  Battle  was  accounted  ob 
solete,  until  it  was  unexpectedly  demanded 
and  admitted  in  1M7,  in  a  case  of  sup- 
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poscil  murder  ;  and  it  has  since  been   abo 
lished  by  act  of  parliament,  59  George  III. 

c.  46. 

BAY.  (More  anciently  Severy.)  One 
whole  compartment  of  a  building.  As  the 
whole  structure  consists  of  a  repetition  of 


BEATIFICATION. 

bays,  the  description  of  one  bay  comprise 
most  of  the  terms  used  in  architectura 
nomenclature.  The  accompanying  bloc! 
figures  are  purposely  composed  of  discord 
ant  parts,  to  comprise  the  greater  numbe 
of  terms. 


EXTERIOR. 

INTERIOR. 

A.  Aisle. 

A.  Aisle. 

I.  Basement. 

V.  Pier. 
h.  Capital. 

i.   Shafr. 

II.  Parapet. 

ft.  Base. 

/.    Band. 

it.  Corbel  table. 

VI.  Pier  arch. 

b.  Cornice. 

in.  Spandril. 

c.  Gurgoyle. 

VII.  Vaulting  shaft. 

III.  Buttress. 

n.  Corbel.          o. 

Capital. 

d.  P;'d;mental  set-off. 
e.  Plain  set-off. 

B.  Triforium. 
VIII.  Triforium  arcade. 

/.  Finial. 

p.  Blank  arches. 

g.  Flying  buttress,  or  arch- 

q.   Pierced  arches 

buttress. 

C.  Clerestory. 

IV.  Aisle  root. 

D.  Vault. 

C.  Clerestory. 

r.  Groining  ribs, 
s.  Bosses. 

BEADS  in  devotional  exercises  are  much 
used  by  the  Romanists,  in  rehearsing  and 
numbering  their  Ave-marias  and  Pater 
nosters  ;  and  a  similar  practice  prevails 
among  the  dervises  and  other  religious 
persons  throughout  the  East,  as  well  Ma 
hometan  as  heathen.  By  bidding  of  the 
beads  is  meant  a  charge  given  by  Romish 
priests  to  their  parishioners,  at  certain 
times,  to  say  so  many  Paternosters  upon 
their  beads  for  a  soul  departed.  (See 
Rosary.) 


COMMON  TO  EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR. 

E.  Aisle  windows. 

t.  Jamb  shafts. 
M.  Tracery  (Perpendicular). 
v.  Mullions.  w.    Transom. 

x.     Batement  lights. 

F.  Clerestory  windows. 

y.  Trncery  (Geometrical). 

».    Cusping  or  foliation. 

an. Tracery  (Flowing). 

46.  Hood,  in  the  exterior  more 

correctly  dripstone. 
cc.  Corbel,  or  label. 
DECORATIONS  COMMON  TO  BOTH. 

1.  Arcading( Norman  to  Decorated). 

2.  Panelling  (Perpendicular). 

3.  Nich.        4.  Panel.        fl.   String. 


BEATIFICATION".  (See  Canonisa 
tion.')  In  the  Romish  Church,  the  act  bj^ 
which  the  pope  declares  a  person  happy 
after  death.  Beatification  differs  from  ca» 
nonisation.  In  the  former  the  pope  does  not 
act  as  a  judge  in  determining  the  state  ot 
the  beatified,  but  only  grants  a  privilege  to 
certain  persons  to  honour  him  by  a  par 
ticular  religious  worship,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  superstitious  worshippers. 
In  canonisation,  the  pope  blasphemously 
speaks  as  a  judge,  and  determines,  ex  ca* 
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Aedra,  on  (he  state  of  the  canonised.  It 
!$  remarkable,  that  particular  orders  of 
iiionks  assume  to  themselves  the  power  of 
Beatification. 

•  BEGUINES.  A  congregation  of  nuns, 
bunded  either  by  St.  Bcgghc,  duchess  of 
irabant,  in  the  seventh  century,  or  by 
Lambert  le  Begue,  a  priest  and  native  of 
-•iege,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
ifhey  were  established  first  at  Liege,  and 
afterwards  at  Nivelle,  in  1207,  or,  as  some 
;;ay,  in  12:26.  From  this  last  settlement 
.prang  the  great  number  of  Beguinages, 
vhirh  are  spread  over  all  Flanders,  and 
,vhieli  have  passed  from  Flanders  into 
jjernianv.  In  the  latter  country,  some  of 
j.hem  i'ell  into  extravagant  errors,  and 
j>ersuaded  themselves  that  it  was  possible 
in  the  present  lii'e  to  attain  to  the  highest 
perfection,  even  to  impeccability,  and  a 
blear  view  of  GOD,  and  in  short,  to  so  emi- 
hent  a  degree  of  contemplation,  that,  after 
I  his,  there  was  no  necessity  of  submitting 
|;o  the  laws  of  mortal  men,  civil,  orecclesi- 
[istieal.  The  Council  of  Vienna,  in  1113, 
condemned  these  errors,  but  permitted 
I  hose  who  continued  in  the  true  faith  to 

ive  in  chastity  and  penitence,  either  with 
pr  without  vows.  There  still  subsist  many 
communities  of  Beguines  in  Flanders. — 
mist,  des  Ord.  Edig.  viii.  c.  i. 
i  BKLIEVEKS  (™™i,  or  Faithful)  a 
liame  given  to  the  baptized  in  the  early 
[Church  as  distinguished  from  the  Catechu- 
S-ne/f.s'.  The  believer  was  admitted  to  all 
Iihe  rites  of  divine  worship,  and  instructed 
fn  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  re- 
liigion. — Hingham.  % 

BELLS.  On  the  origin  of  church  bells, 
•Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  "  History  ofManches- 
•er,"  observes,  that  bells  being  used  among 
pther  purposes,  by  the  Romans,  to  signify 
Uhe  times  of  bathing,  were  naturally  ap- 
•plied  by  the  Christians  of  Italy  to  denote 
tthe  hours  of  devotion,  and  summon  the 
j-people  to  church.  Their  first  application 
i  to  this  purpose  is,  by  Polvdore  Virgil  and 
lathers,  ascribed  to  1'aulinus,  bishop  of 
•Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the  year 
1400.  Hence,  it  is  said,  the  names  nolce 
land  campaiKC  were  jriven  them  ;  the  one 
•referring  to  the  city,  the  other  to  the 
country.  Though  others  say  they  took 

tin-  latter  of  these  names,  not  from  their 
being  invented  in  Campania,  but  because 

it  was  there  the  manner  of  hanging  and 
(balancing  them,  now  in  list-,  was  first 
(practised  ;  at  least  that  they  were  hung  on 
Uhe  model  of  a  sort  of  balance  invented  or 
Hised  in  Campania.  In  Britain,  bells  were 

iused  in  churches  before  the  conclusion  ot 


the  seventh  century,  in  the  monastic  soci 
eties  of  Northumbria,  and  as  early  as  the 
sixth   even,    in  those   of  Caledonia.     And 
they  were   therefore  used   from    the   first 
erection    of    parish    churches    among    us. 
Those  of  France  and  England  appear  to 
have  been    furnished    with    several    bells. 
In  the  time  of  Clothaire  II.,  king  of  France, 
A.  i).  610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  fright 
ened  from   the  siege  of  Sens,  by  ringing 
the  bells   of  St.  Stephen's  church.      The 
second  excerption  of  Egbert,  about  A.D. 
750,  which  is  adopted  in  a  French  capitu 
lary  of  801,  commands  every  priest,  at  the 
proper   hours,    to   sound   the  bells  of   his 
church,  and  then  to  go  through  the  sacred 
offices  to  GOD.     And  the  Council  of  Eu- 
ham,  in  1011,  requires  all  the  mulcts  for 
sins  to  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of 
the  church,  clothing  and  feeding  the  min 
isters  of  GOD,  and  the  purchase  of  church 
vestments,  church  books,  and  church  bells. 
These  were  sometimes  composed  of  iron  in 
France  ;    and  in  England,  as  formerly  at 
Rome,    were   frequently    made   of  brass; 
and,    as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  there 
were  many  cast  of  a  large  size  and  deep 
note.     Ingulphus  mentions,  that  Turketu- 
lus,   abbot   of  Croyland,   who  died    about 
A.D.  870,  gave  a  great  bell  to  the  church 
i  of  that  abbev,  which  he  named   Gutldac ; 
and  afterwards  six  others,  viz.  two  which 
he  called   Bartholomew  and   Betelin,    two 
called    Tiirkcttiil    and     Tuticin,    and    two 
named   Pegu   and  Bcga,    all    which    rang 
together ;  the  same  author  says,  "  Non  erat 
tune  tanta  consonantia  campanarum  in  totii 
Angliii."     Not  long  after,  Kinseus,  arch 
bishop  of  York,  Lrave  two  great  bells  to  the 
church  of  St.  John,  at  BeAerley,  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  that  other  churches  in 
his  diocese  should  be  furnished  with  bells. 
Mention  is  made  by  St.  Aldhem,  and  Wil 
liam  of  Malmesbury,  of  bells  given  by  St. 
Dunstan   to  churches  in  the   West.     The 
|  number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  oc 
casion  to  a  curious  and  singular  piece  of 
architecture    in    the    campanile    or    bell 
tower  :  an  addition  which  is  more  suscep 
tible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architec 
ture   than    any  other   part   of  the  edifice. 
It  was    the  constant    appendage  to  every 
parish  church  of  the  Saxons,  and  is  actu 
ally    mentioned    as    such    in    the    laws    of 
Athelstan.       The     Greek    Christians    are 
usuallv  said    to  have    been    unacquainted 
with   bells    till   the    ninth    century,  when 
their  construction  was    first   taught  them 
;  by  a  Venetian.     But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
'  use  of  bells  was  entirely  unknown  in  the 
ancient  eastern  churches,   and   that    they 
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called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  present, 
with  wooden  mallets.  Leo  Allatius,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  temples,  proves 
the  contrary  from  several  ancient  writers. 
lie  says  bells  first  began  to  be  disused 
among  them  after  the  taking  of  Constanti 
nople  by  the  Turks ;  who,  it  seems,  pro 
hibited  them,  lest  their  sound  should  dis 
turb  the  repose  of  the  souls  which,  accord 
ing  to  them,  wander  in  the  air. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  nf  the 
Cliurch  of  England  on  the  subject  of  bells. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  AVin- 
chelsea,  the  parishioners  shall  find,  at  their 
own  expense,  bells  with  ropes. 

Canon  81 .  The  churchwardens  or  quest- 
men,  and  their  assistants,  shall  not  sutler 
the  bells  to  be  rung  superstitiously,  upon 
holvdays  or  eves  abrogated  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  nor  "at  any  other  times, 
without  good  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the 
minister  of  the  place,  and  by  themselves. 

Canon  111.  The  churchwardens  shall 
present  all  persons,  who  by  untimely  ring 
ing  of  bells  do  hinder  the  minister  or 
preacher. 

Canon  15.  Upon  Wednesdays  and  Fri 
days  weekly,  the  minister  at  ihe  accus 
tomed  hour  of  service  shall  resort  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and  warning  being  given 
to  the  people  by  tolling  of  a  bell,  shall  say 
the  litany. 

Cation  67.  When  any  is  passing  out  of 
this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the 
minister  shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last 
duty.  And  after  the  party's  death  (if  it 
so  fall  out),  there  shall  be  rung  no  more 
but  one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before 
the  burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial. 

Although  the  churchwardens  may  concur 
in  directing  the  ringing  or  tolling  of  the 
bells  on  certain  public  and  private  occa 
sions,  the  incumbent  may  prevent  the 
churchwardens  from  ringing  or  tolling 
them  at  undue  hours,  or  without  just 
cause.  Proceedings  may  be  instituted  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  against  churchwar 
dens  who  have  violently  and  illegally  per 
sisted  in  ringing  the  bells  without  consent 
of  the  incumbents. 

Bells  were  not  in  use  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  For,  before  the  Christians 
received  countenance  from  the  civil  power, 
they  were  called  together  by  a  messenger 
termed  9to£po/ioe,  God's  Runner,  and  A«oai>- 
fii.T);<;,  the  Summoner  of  the  people,  who 
went  about  from  house  to  house,  some 
time  before  the  hour  the  congregation 
met.  After  this  they  made  use  of  a  sound 
ing  plank  hanging  by  a  chain,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer.  The  precise  time  when 


bells  first  came  in  use  is  not  known. 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  most  remote 
inhabitants  when  prayers  began,  hung  up 
a  large  brass  vessel,  which,  when  struck 
upon  by  a  hammer,  gave  such  a  sound  as 
he  desired  for  his  purpose.  This  Avas 
about  the  year  420.  Hence  the  two  Latin 
names  for  a  great  bell  —  Nola,  from  the 
town ;  and  Campana,  from  the  country 
where  they  were  first  used. — Nicholls. 

Bells  of  a  small  size  are  very  ancient, 
but  larger  ones  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high-priest  was  adorned  with 
pomegranates  and  gold  bells.  The  kings 
of  Persia  are  said  to  have  had  the  hem  of 
their  robes  adorned  in  like  manner.  The 
high-priest  probably  gave  notice  to  the 
people,  and  also  desired  permission  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  by  the  sound  of  these 
bells,  and  by  so  doing  escaped  the  punish 
ment  of  death  annexed  to  an  indecent 
intrusion. 

The  uses   of  church  bells  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  monkish  distichs  :  — 
"Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebum  voco,  congrego 
cleruni, 

Defunctus  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  fcsta  decoro." 
"  Funera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  sabbata  pango, 

Excito  lentos,  dissipo  ventos,  pace  cruentos."  I 

Before  bells  were  hung,  they  were  for 
merly  washed,  crossed,  blessed,  and  named 
by  the  bishop ;  this  is  what  some  Pro 
testants  have  called  baptizing  them.  Some 
say  that  this  custom  was  introduced  by 
pope  John  XIII..  who  occupied  the  pon 
tifical  chair  from  965  to  972,  and  who 
first  consecrated  a  bell  in  the  Lateran 
church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  John 
the  Baptist.  But  it  is  evidently  of  an 
older  standing,  there  being  an  express 
prohibition  of  the  practice  in  a  capitular 
of  Charlemagne  in  789  —  vt  clocce  non 
baptizentur. 

Nankin,  in  China,  was  anciently  famous 
for  the  largeness  of  its  bells;  but  their 
enormous  Aveight  having  brought  down 
the  tower  in  which  they  were  hung,  the 
whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  bells 
have  ever  since  been  disregarded.  One  of 
these  bells  is  near  12  English  feet  high,  the 
diameter  7i  feet,  its  circumference  23  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  metal  about  the 
edges  7  inches;  its  figure  almost  cylindrical, 
except  for  a  swelling  in  the  middle.  From 
these  dimensions  its  weight  is  computed  at 
50,000  Ibs. 

In  the  churches  of  Russia  their  bells  are 
numerous,  and  distinguished  by  their  im 
mense  size  ;  they  are  hung,  particularly  at 
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!  Moscow,  iii  belfries  or  steeples  detached 
liroin  the  churches,  with  gilt  or  silver 
i  cupolas,  or  crosses  ;  and  they  do  not  swing, 
ibut  are  fixed  immovably  to  the  beams, 
land  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the  clapper, 
iand  pulled  sideways.  One  of  these  bells 
|in  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan's  church  at 
Moscow,  weighed  127,836  English  Ihs.  It 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  meritorious 
iact  of  religion  to  present  a  church  with 
fbells,  and  the  piety  of  the  donor  has 
(been  estimated  by  their  magnitude.  The 
emperor  Bodis  Godunof  gave  a  bell  of 
2^,000  Ibs.  to  the  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
bur  he  was  surpassed  by  the  empress 
Anne,  at  whose  expense  a  bell  was  cast, 
weighing  no  less  than  432,000  Ibs,  which 
jixceeds  in  size  every  bell  in  the  known 
ivorld.  Its  height  is  19  feet,  the  circum- 
erence  at  the  bottom  63  feet  11  inches, 
ind  its  greatest  thickness  23  inches.  The 
x>am  to  which  this  vast  machine  was 
listened  being  accidentally  burnt  by  a 
lire  in  1737,  the  bell  fell  down,  and  a 
ragment  was  broken  oil'  towards  the 
)Ottom,  which  left  an  aperture  large 
•nough  to  admit  two  persons  abreast  with 
out  stooping. 

In  the  Russian  divine  service  the  niiin- 
>er  of  strokes  on  the  bell  announces  what 
l'>art  of  it  is  beginning.  Several  blows 
ire  struck  before  the  mass;  three  before 
{he  commencement  of  the  liturgy  ;  and, 
n  the  middle  of  it,  a  few  strokes  apprise 
he  people  without,  that  the  hymn  to  the 
loly  Virgin  is  about  to  be  sung,  when  all 
vork  is  immediately  suspended,  they  bow 
ind  cross  themselves,  repeating  silently 
,he  verse  then  singing  in  the  church. — 
')ccrall. 

BULL  BOOK  AND  CANDLE.  Be- 
^ween  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  century,  i 
(he  sentence  of  excommunication  was  at 
tended  with  great  solemnities.  The  most  j 
'mportant  was  the  extinction  of  lamps  or 
Candles  by  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  ' 
'vith  an  imprecation,  that  those  against 
vhom  the  imprecation  was  pronounced 
.night  be  extinguished  or  destroyed  by  the 
vengeance  of  GOD.  The  people  were  sum- 
noned  to  attend  this  ceremony  by  the 
|0iind  of  a  bell,  and  the  curses  accom 
panying  the  ceremony  were  pronounced 
>ut  of  a  book  by  the  minister,  standing  in 
t  balcony.  Hence  originated  the  phrase 
i>f  cursing  by  bell,  book,  and  candle. 

BEMA.  The  name  of  the  bishop's  throne 
:n  the  primitive  church.  This  seat  or  throne, 
iogether  with  those  of  the  presbyters,  was 
dways  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  clian- 
el,  in  a  semicircle  bevond  the  altar.  For. 


anciently,  the  seats  of  the  bishops  and  pres 
byters  were  joined  together,  and  both  were 
called  thrones.  The  manner  of  their  sitting 
is  related  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his 
description  of  the  church  of  Anastasia, 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bishop,  sitting 
upon  the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters 
on  lower  benches  on  each  side  of  him.  — 
Bingham. 

BENEDICITE.  A  canticle  used  at 
Morning  Prayer,  after  the  first  lesson. 
This  canticle  is  so  called,  because,  in  tho 
Latin  version,  it  begins  with  these  words. 
It  is  called  "  The  Song  of  the  Three  Child 
ren,"  because  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Aza- 
riah  (whom  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
named  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
Dan.  i.  7.)  are  reported  to  have  sung  it  in 
the  burning  fiery  furnace,  into  which  they 
were  cast  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
adhering  stedfastly  to  their  GOD  (Dan.  iii. 
19.),  &e.,  and  in  which  GOD  preserved 
them  in  a  miraculous  manner  (ver.  27.). — 
Dr.  Bennct. 

This  and  the  Te  Deum  are  the  onlv 
hymns  used  in  our  service  that  are  of 
man's  composing.  Our  church  being  care 
ful,  even  beyond  all  the  ancient  churches, 
in  singing  to  GOD,  to  sing  in  the  words  of 
GOD.  —  Dr.  Risse. 

BENEDICTINES.  An  order  of  monks 
who  profess  to  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Bene 
dict.  The  Benedictines,  being  those  only 
that  are  properly  called  monks,  wear  a 
loose  black  jjown,  with  large  white  sleeves, 
and  a  capuehe,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads, 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon 
law  they  are  styled  black  friars,  from  the 
colour  of  their  habit.  The  rules  of  St. 
Benedict,  as  observed  by  the  English 
monks  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monas 
teries,  were  as  follows:  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  circle  of 
which  devotions  had  respect  to  (he  passion 

and  death  of  CHRIST  :  they  were  obliged 

i 
always  to  go  two  and  two  together  :  every 

day  in  Lent  they  were  obliged  to  fast  till 
six  in  the  evening  ;  and  abated  of  their 
usual  time  of  sleeping  and  eating;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  practise  any  voluntary 
austerity  without  leave  of  their  superior  : 
they  never  conversed  in  their  refectory  at 
meals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to' the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  :  they  all  slept  in 
the  same  dormitory,  but  not  two  in  a  bed  : 
they  lay  in  their  clothes:  for  small  faults 
they  were  shut  out  from  meals  :  for  greater, 
they  were  debarred  religious  commerce, 
and  excluded  from  the  chapel  :  incorri 
gible  offenders  were  excluded  from  the 
G 
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monasteries.  Every  monk  had  two  coats, 
two  cowls,  a  table  book,  a  knife,  a  needle, 
and  a  handkerchief;  and  the  furniture  of 
his  bed  was  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and 
u  pillow. 

The  time  when  this  order  came  into 
England  is  well  known,  for  in  596  Gregory 
ihe^Great  sent  hither  Augustine,  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew   at  Home, 
with  several  other  Benedictine  monks.  Au 
gustine  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  Benedictines  founded  several  mo 
nasteries  in  England,  as  also  the  metro 
politan    church    of    Canterbury.       Pope 
John  XXII.,  who  died  in  1354,  after  an 
exact  inquiry,  found,  that,  since  the  first 
rise  of  the  order,   there  had  been  of  it 
twenty-four    popes,   near    200   cardinals, 
7000  archbishops,   15,000  bishops,  15,000 
abbots  of  renown,  above  4000  saints,  and 
upwards  of  37,000   monasteries.      There 
have  been  likewise  of  this  order  twenty 
emperors  and  ten  empresses,  forty-seven 
kings,  and  above  fifty  queens,  twenty  sons 
of  emperors,  and  forty-eight  sons  of  kings, 
about  one  hundred  princesses,   daughters 
of  kings  and  emperors,  besides  dukes,  mar 
quises,  earls,  countesses,  &c.,  innumerable. 
This  order  has  produced  a  vast  number  of 
eminent  authors  and  other  learned  men. 
liubanus  set  up  the   school  of  Germany. 
Alcuinus  founded  the  university  of  Paris. 
Dionysius   Exiguus  perfected   the   eccle 
siastical  computation.    Guido  invented  the 
scale  of  music,  and  Sylvester  the  organ. 
They    boast   to   have    produced   Anselm, 
Ildephonsus,  Venerable  Bede,  &c.     There 
are  nuns  likewise  who  follow  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict :  among  whom  those  who  call 
themselves  mitigated,  eat  tlesh  three  times 
a  week,  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs 
days  ;  the  others  observe  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  in  its  rigour,   and  eat  no  flesh 
unless  they  are  sick. 

BENEDICTION.  A  solemn  act  of 
blessing  performed  by  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Church.  In  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  priests,  by  the  command  of 
GOD,  were  to  bless  the  people,  by  savin"-, 
"  The  LORD  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee. 
The  LORD  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The 
LORD  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace."  In  the  Church  of 
England,  several  forms  of  blessing  are 
used,  agreeing  with  the  particular  ofiice  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  The  ordinary 
benediction  at  the  close  of  divine  service, 
from  the  end  of  the  communion  office,  is  in 
these  words  :  "  The  peace  of  GOD,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts 
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and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
GOD,  and  of  his  SON  JESUS  CHRIST  our 
LORD  :  and  the  blessing  of  GOD  Almighty, 
the  FATHER,  the  SON,  and  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
be  amongst  you,  and  remain  with  you  al 
ways."  The  former  part  of  this  is  taken 
from  Philippians,  iv.  7.,  and  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  a  Christian  paraphrase  of 
Numbers,  vi.  24,  &c.  Other  forms  of 
blessing,  or  modifications  of  the  above,  may 
be  found  in  the  offices  for  confirmation, 
matrimony,  and  visitation  of  the  sick. 

BEXEDICTUS.  The  Latin  for  "bless 
ed,"  which  is  the  first  word  in  one  of  the 
hymns  to  be  said  or  sung  after  the  second 
lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Church. 
The  Benedictus  is  taken  from  Luke,  i.  from 
the  68th  to  the  72nd  verse,  being  part  of 
the  song  of  Zacharias  the  priest,  concerning 
his  son  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  CHRIST,  but  was  then  only  in 
his  infancy. 

When  the  gospel  was  first  published  to 
the  "world,  the  angels  sang  praise  ;  and  all 
holy  men,  to  whom  it  was  revealed,  enter 
tained  these  "good  tidings"  with  great 
joy.  And  since  it  is  our  duty  also,  when 
ever  we  hear  the  gospel  read,  to  give  glory 
to  GOD,  therefore  the  Church  appoints  this 
hymn,  which  was  composed  by  holy  Zacha 
rias  upon  the  first  notice  that  GOD  had 
sent  a  SAVIOUR  to  mankind,  and  is  one 
I  of  the  first  evangelical  hymns  indited  by 
GOD'S  Spirit  upon  this  occasion.  Its  ori 
ginal  therefore  is  divine,  its  matter  unex 
ceptionable,  and  its  fitness  for  this  place 
unquestionable. — Dean  Comber. 

This  prophecy  of  Zacharias,  called  "  Be* 
nedictus,"  for  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
was  uttered  on  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap 
tist  ;  and  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  mankind,  of  which  he  was  to  pub 
lish  the  speedy  approach.  It  copies  very 
nearly  the  style  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
who  described  spiritual  blessings  by  tem 
poral  imagery.  Thus  meaning  to  praise 
the  "Father  of  mercies"  (2  Cor.  i.  3.)  for 
delivering  all  nations  from  the  dominion 
of  the  wicked  one,  it  "  blesses  the  LORI 
GOD  of  Israel  for  saving  his  people  from 
their  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  those 
that  hate  them."  Now  this  kind  of  lan 
guage  was  laid  aside  after  our  SAVIOUR'* 
ascension ;  and  therefore  the  prophecj 
before  us  is  not  of  later  date,  but  genuine 
Yet  it  sufficiently  explains  to  what  sort  <A 
|  "salvation"  it  refers,  by  mentioning  "the 
remission  of  sins,  the  giving  of  light  tc 
them  that  sat  in  darkness,  and  the  guiding 
of  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace."  And 
so  it  may  teach  us  both  the  fitness  and  the 
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nethod,  of  assigning  to  the  Old  Testament  i 
trcdictions  nil  evangelical  interpretation. 
flic  people,  in  repeating  it,  should  remem- 
»er,  tliat  the  words,  "And  thou,  child, 
ihalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest," 
)elong,  not  to  our  SAVIOUR,  but  to  the 
Baptist.  And  it  is  easily  to  be  appre- 
icnded,  that  if,  in  the  dawning  which  pre- 
•eded  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness  "  (Mai. 
v.  2.),  good  Zacharias  offered  up  his  thanks 
vilh  such  transport,  we,  to  whom  he  shines 
>ut  in  full  splendour,  ought  to  recite  it 
vitii  double  gratitude.  —  Alp.  Seeker. 

Though  the  hundredth  psalm  is  almost 
•onstantly  used  after  the  second  lesson, 
.here  seems  no  good  reason  why  this  hymn 
should  be  laid  aside.  They  are  both 
equally  indited  by  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  and 
loth  admirably  calculated  to  assist  the 
levotion,  and  elevate  the  affections,  of  a 
Christian  congregation  :  and  the  hymn 
X'ing  placed  first,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
.ended  for  more  general  use  than  the  psalm. 
-  Wal</o. 

The  Church  hath  appointed  two  :-ongs 
)f  praise  and  thanksgiving  to.be  u-"d, 
:ither  of  them  alter  each  lesson,  but  not 

0  indifferently  but  that  the  lormer  prac 
tice  of  exemplary  churches  and  reason  may 
ruide    us    in    the    choice.      .For    the    "  Te 
)eum,"  " Benedictus,"  "Magnificat,"  and 

"  Nunc  Dimittis,"  being  the  most  expres- 
'ive  jubilations  and  rejoicings  for  the  re- 
iemption  of  the  world,  may  be  said  more 
>ften  than  the  rest,  especially  on  Sundays 
and  other  festivals  of  our  LORD.  —  Bisltop 
Sparrow. 

BENEFICE.  This  is  a  feudal  term, 
;md,  according  to  the  general  acceptation 
>f  the  word,  all  church  preferments,  except 
)ishoprics,  are  comprehended  by  it;  that 
s,  all  parochial  preferments  such  as  rec 
tories  and  vicarages,  and  likewise  all  dig 
nities  such  as  archdeaconries,  deaneries, 
'ind  prebends.  The  first  of  these,  viz.  rec- 
ories  and  vicarages,  are  benefices  with 
•lire  of  souls.  As  to  parochial  benefices 
vith  cure,  the  canon  law  defines  them  to  be 
,  di.-tinct  portion  of  ecclesiastical  rights, 
let  apart  from  any  temporal  interest,  and 
oined  to  the  spiritual  function  ;  and  to 
.hose  no  jurisdiction  is  annexed  :  but  it  is 
Otherwise  as  to  archdeacons  and  (leans,  for 
hev  have  a  jurisdiction,  because  they  for 
tiori  y  took  the  confession  of  the  chapter, 
ml  visited  them,  it  is  essential  to  a  paro- 
hial  benefice  that  it  be  bestowed  freely 
reserving  nothing  to  the  patron),  as  a  pro- 
ision  for  the  clerk,  who  is  onlv  an  iisufriie- 
>i'iri/,  and  hath  no  inheritance  in  it  :  that 

1  have  something  of  spirituality  annexed 


to  it ;  for  where  it  is  given  to  a  layman,  it 
is  not  properly  a  benefice:  that  in  its  own 
nature  it  lie  perpetual,  that  is,  for  ever 
annexed  to  the  Church  ;  and  all  manner  of 
contracts  concerning  it  are  void. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  The  priri- 
legium  clerieulc,  or,  in  common  speech,  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  had  its  origin  from 
the  pious  regard  paid  by  Christian  princes 
to  the  Church  of  CHRIST.  The  exemp 
tions  which  they  granted  to  the  Church 
were  principally  of  two  kinds:  1.  Exemp 
tion  of  places  consecrated  to  religious 
oilices  from  criminal  arrests,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  sanctuaries.  '2.  Exemp 
tions  of  the  persons  of  the  clergy  from 
criminal  process  before  the  secular  magis 
trate  in  a  few  particular  cases,  which  was 
the  true  origin  and  meaning  of  the  privi- 
legium  clericale.  Originally  the  law  was 
held  that  no  man  should  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  but  such  as  had 
the  habitum  et  toiisiinu/i  elerienlein.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  a  much  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  criterion  was  established, 
•  •very  one  that  could  read  being  accounted 
a  clerk  or  clericus,  and  allowed  the  bene 
fit  of  clerkship,  whether  in  holy  orders 
or  not. 

BEIIEANS.  An  obscure  sect  of  se- 
ceders  from  the  Scottish  establishment, 
which  originated  in  the  exclusion  of  one. 
Barclay  from  the  parish  of  Fettercairn,  in 
Kincardineshire,  in  177-'5.  They  adopted 
the  name  of'  Bereans  in  allusion  to  the 
text  —  "These  (the  Bereans)  were  more 
noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that 
they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  those  things  were  so."  (Acts,  xvii. 
11.)  The  Bereans  reject  all  natural  re 
ligion, —  they  take  faith  to  be  a  simple 
credence  of  (!OD'S  word,  —  they  consider 
personal  assurance  of  the  essence  of  faith, 
and  unbelief  as  the  unpardonable  sin. 
They  deny  any  spiritual  interpretation  to 
the  historical  works  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  reckon  the  psalms  so  exclusively  typical 
or  prophetical  of  CHRIST,  as  to  be  without 
application  to  the  experience  of  individual 
Christians. 

BEKENOAKIANS.  A  denomination, 
in  the  eleventh  centurv,  which  adhered  to 
the  opinions  of  Uereiiiier,  archdeacon  of 
Angers,  the  learned  and  able  opponent  of 
Lanfrane,  whose  work  has  been  in  part 
recovered,  and  was  printed  a  few  years 
since  at  Berlin.  "  It  was  never  my  asser 
tion,"  says  he,  ''that  the  bread  and  wine 
on  the  altar  are  only  sacramental  signs. 
Let  no  one  Mipose  that  1  allirm  that  the 
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bread  was  not  become  the  body  of  CHRIST 
from  being  simple  bread  by  consecration 
on  the  altar.  It  plainly  becomes  the  body 
of  CHRIST,  but  not  the  bread  which  in  its 
matter  and  essence  is  corruptible,  but  in 
as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming  what  it 
was  not,  it  becomes  the  body  of  CHRIST, 
but  not  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
production  of  his  very  body,  for  that  body 
once  generated  on  earth  so  many  years 
ago,  can  never  be  produced  again.  The 
bread,  however,  becomes  what  it  never 
was  before  consecration,  and  from  being 
the  common  substance  of  bread,  is  to  us 
the  blessed  body  of  CHRIST."  His  fol 
lowers,  however,  did  not  hold  to  his  doc 
trines,  which,  in  themselves,  were  a  Ca 
tholic  protest  against  Romish  errors.  — 
Cave,  Hist.  Literur.  Sac.  "Ilildebrand." 

BIBLE.  (See  Scripture  and  Canon  of 
Scripture.)  The  name  applied  by  Chris 
tians  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  sacred 
volume,  in  which  are  contained  the  reve 
lations  of  GOD.  The  names  and  numbers 
of  the  canonical  books  will  be  found  under 
the  word  Scripture. 

The  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chap 
ters,  as  they  are  at  present,  took  place  in  the 
middle  ages.  Some  attribute  it  to  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But  the 
real  author  of  this  invention  was  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Claro,  commonly  called  Hugo  Car- 
dinalis,  from  his  being  the  first  Dominican 
raised  to  the  degree  of  cardinal.  This 
Hugo  flourished  about  the  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
projected  the  first  concordance,  which  is 
that  of  the  Latin  Arulgate  Bible.  As 
the  intention  of  this  work  was  to  render 
the  finding  of  any  word  or  passage  in 
the  Scriptures  more  easy,  it  became  ne 
cessary  to  divide  the  book  into  sections, 
and  the  sections  into  subdivisions.  These 
sections  are  the  chapters  into  which  the 
Bible  has  been  divided  since  that  time. 
But  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was 
not  then  in  verses  as  at  present.  Hugo 
subdivided  them  by  the  letters  A,  «,  c,  D, 
E,  F,  c,  which  were  placed  in  the  margin 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other,  ac 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  chapters. 
About  the  year  1445,  Mordecai  Nathan,  a 
famous  Jewish  Rabbi,  improved  Hugo's 
invention,  and  subdivided  the  chapters 
into  verses,  in  the  manner  they  are  at 
present. 

The  first  English  Bible  we  read  of  was 
that  translated  by  AViclifT,  about  the 
year  1360.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  WiclifT  was  printed  by 


Lewis,  about  1731,  and  the  whole  of 
WiclilF's  translation  has  lately  been  pub 
lished.  J.  de  Trevisa,  who  died  about 
1398,  is  also  said  to  have  translated  the 
whole  Bible ;  but  whether  any  copies  of 
his  translation  are  remaining,  does  not  ap 
pear.  The  first  printed  Bible  in  our  lan 
guage  was  that  translated  by  W.  Tindal, 
assisted  by  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  abroad 
in  152G;  but  most  of  the  copies  were 
bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bishop  Tunstal 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained 
the  New  Testament,  and  was  revised  and 
republished  by  the  same  person  in  1530. 
The  prologues  and  prefaces  added  to  it 
reflect  on  the  bishops  and  clergy  ;  but  this 
edition  was  also  suppressed,  and  the  copies 
burnt.  In  1532,  Tindal  and  his  associates 
finished  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  Apo 
crypha,  and  printed  it  abroad ;  but  while 
he  was  afterwards  preparing  a  second 
edition,  he  was  taken  up  and  burnt  for 
heresy  in  Flanders.  On  Tindal's  death,  his 
work  was  carried  on  by  Coverdale,  and  John 
Rogers,  superintendant  of  an  English 
church  in,  Germany,  and  the  first  martyr 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  translated 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revised  Tindal's  trans 
lation,  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  and  adding 
prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther's  Bible. 
He  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
1537,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas 
Matthews  ;  whence  this  has  been  usually 
called,  Matthews'  Bible.  It  was  printed 
at  Hamburgh,  and  license  obtained  for 
publishing  it  in  England,  by  the  favour  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishops 
Latimer  and  Shaxton.  The  first  Bible 
printed  by  authority  in  England,  and  pub 
licly  set  up  in  churches,  was  this  same 
Tindal's  version,  revised  and  compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  in  many  places 
amended  by  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Exeter  ;  and  examined  after  him 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  pre 
face  to  it ;  whence  this  was  called  Cran- 
mer's  Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton, 
and  published  in  1540;  and,  by  a  royal 
proclamation,  every  parish  was  obliged  to 
set  one  of  the  copies  in  their  church,  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month  :  yet, 
two  years  after,  the  popish  bishops  ob 
tained  its  suppression  by  the  king.  It  was 
restored  under  Edward  VI.,  suppressed 
again  under  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  re 
stored  again  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  given, 
1562.  Some  English  exiles  at  Geneva, 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  viz.  Coverdale, 
Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sampson,  Cole,  Witting- 
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liain,  and  Knnx,  made  a  new  translation, 
printed  there  in  1560,  the  New  Testament, 
having  been  printed  in  1/557  ;  henee  called 
the  Geneva  Bible,  containing  the  varia 
tions  of  readings,  marginal  annotations,  &c., 
on  acmint  of' which  it  was  much  valued  by 
the  Puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 
reigns.  Archbishop  Parker  resolved  on  a 
new  translation  fur  the  public  use  cf  the 
Church ;  and  engaged  the  bishops  and 
other  learned  men,  to  take  each  a  share  or 
portion;  these,  being  afterwards  joined 
together  and  printed,  with  short  anno 
tations,  in  1568,  in  large  folio,  made,  what 
was  afterwards  called,  the  Great  English 
Bible,  and  commonly  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
In  158!)  it  was  also  published  iu  octavo, 
in  a  small  but  fine  black  letter;  and  here 
the  chapters  were  divided  into  verses,  but 
without  any  breaks  for  them,  in  which 
the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  fol- 
lowed,  which  was  the  first  English  Bible 
where  any  distinction  of  verses  was  made. 
It  was  afterwards  printed  in  large  folio 
with  corrections,  and  several  prolegomena, 
in  1572;  this  is  called  Matthew  Parker's 
Bible.  The  initial  letters  of  each  trans 
lator's  name  were  put  at  the  end  of  his 
part  ;  ex.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
W.  E.  for  William  Exon  ;  that  is,  William, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  whose  allotment  ended 
there;  at  the  end  of  Samuel,  U.  M.  for 
Richard  Menevensis,  or  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  to  whom  the  second  allotment  fell, 
and  so  with  the  rest.  The  archbishop  over 
looked,  directed,  examined,  and  finished 
the  whole.  This  translation  was  used  in 
the  churches  for  forty  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private 
houses,  being  printed  above  twenty  times 
in  as  many  years.  King  James  bore  it  an 
inveterate  hatred,  on  account  of  the  notes, 
which,  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
lie  charged  as  partial,  untrue,  seditious, 
&e.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  too,  had  its  faults. 
The  king  frankly  owned  that  he  had  seen 
no  good  translation  of  the  Bible  in  EngliMi  ; 
but  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  worst 
of  all.  After  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  the  bishops,  two  other  private  ver 
sions  had  been  made  of  the  Xew  Testa 
ment  ;  the  first  by  Laurence  Thompson, 
from  Beza's  Latin  edition,  with  the  notes 
of  Beza,  published  in  1582,  in  quarto,  and 
afterwards  in  1589,  varying  very  little  from 
the  Geneva  Bible ;  the  second  by  the 
Romanists  at  Rheims,  in  1584,  called  the 
Rhemish  Bible,  or  Rhemish  translation, 
These,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
people  from  having  the  Scriptures  in  their 
vulgar  tongue,  resolved  to  give  a  version 


of  their  own,  as  favourable  to  their 
cause  as  might  be.  It  was  printed  on 
large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter  and  margin. 
One  complaint  against  it  was,  its  retaining 
a  multitude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
untranslated,  for  want,  as  the  editors  ex 
press  it,  of  proper  and  adequate  terms  in 
the  English  to  render  them  by ;  as  the  words 
uzyincs,  tnni/tc,  holoniutit,  prcpnc?,  pasche, 
&c.  :  however,  many  of  the  copies  were 
seized  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  searchers,  and 
confiscated;  and  Thomas  Cartwright  was 
solicited  by  secretary  Walsingham  to  re- 
•  fute  it ;  but  after  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  it,  Archbishop  YVhitgift  prohibited 
his  proceeding  further,  judging  it  improper 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  the  defence  of  a 
Puritan,  lie  appointed  Dr.  Eulke  in  his 
place,  who  refuted  the  Rhemists  with  great 
spirit  and  learning.  Cartwright's  Refuta 
tion  was  also  afterwards  published  in  1618, 
under  Archbishop  Abbot.  About  thirty 
years  after  their  New  Testament,  the 
Roman  Catholics  published  a  translation 
of  the  Old  at  Douay,  1009  and  1610,  from 
the  Vulgate,  with  annotations,  so  that  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  have  now  the 
whole  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue;  though 
it  is  to  be  observed,  they  are  forbidden  to 
read  it  without  a  licence  from  their  supe 
riors  :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there 
is  not  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  does 
not  lie  under  the  ban  of  one  or  of  all  the 
popes,  most  of  them  being  in  the  Index 
Kxpurgatorius.  The  last  English  Bible 
was  that  which  proceeded  from  the  Hamp 
ton  Court  Conference  in  1603:  where, 
many  exceptions  being  made  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  King  James  gave  order  for  a  new 
one  ;  not,  as  the  preface  expresses  it,  for  a 
translation  altogether  new,  nor  yet  to  make 
a  good  one  better,  or,  of  many  good  ones, 
one  best.  Fifty-four  learned  men  were 
appointed  to  this  office  by  the  king,  as 
appears  by  his  letter  to  the  archbishop, 
dated  1604  ;  which  being  three  years  before 
the  translation  was  entered  upon,  it  is 
probable  seven  of  them  weie  either  dead, 
or  had  declined  the  task ;  since  Fuller's 
list  of  the  translators  makes  but  forty-seven, 
who,  being  ranged  under  six  divisions, 
entered  011  their  province  in  1607.  It  was 
published  in  1613,  with  a  dedication  to 
James,  and  a  learned  preface  ;  and  is  com 
monly  called  King  James's  Bible.  After 
this,  all  the  other  versions  dropped,  and 
fell  into  disuse,  except  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  still  continued  according  to 
the  Bishops'  translation  till  the  alteration 
c.  3 
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of  the  liturgy  in  1GG1,  and  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  which  are  to  this  day  continued  as 
in  the  old  version. 

BIDDING  PRAYER.  The  formulary 
which  the  Church  of  England  in  the  55th 
canon  directs  to  be  used,  before  all  ser 
mons,  lectures,  and  homilies,  is  called  the 
Bidding  Prayer,  because  in  it  the  preacher 
is  directed  to  bid  or  exhort  the  -people  to 
pray  for  certain  specified  objects.  The 
custom  of  bidding  prayers  is  very  ancient, 
as  may  be  seen  "in  St.  Chrysostom's  and 
other  liturgies,  where  the  biddings  occur 
frequently,  and  are  called  allocutions. 

The  55th  canon  above  alluded  to  is  as 
follows:  —  Before   all    sermons,    lectures, 
and  homilies,  the  preachers  and  ministers 
shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer,  in  this  form,  or  to  this  effect,  as 
briefly  as  conveniently  they  may  :    "  Ye 
shall    pray   for   CHRIST'S    Holy   Catholic 
Church,  that  is,  for  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world,   and   especially  for  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire 
land.     And   herein   I   require    you   most 
especially   to    pray   for    the   king's   most 
excellent   majesty,    our    Sovereign   Lord 
James,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and   Ireland,   defender  of  the  faith,   and 
supreme  governor  in  these  his  realms,  and 
all  other  his  dominions  and  countries,  over 
all  persons,  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesi 
astical   as  temporal.     Ye  shall  also  pray 
for  our  gracious  Queen  Anne,  the  noble 
Prince  Henry,   and  the  rest  of  the  king 
and  queen's   royal   issue.     Ye  shall   also 
pray  for  the  ministers  of  GOD'S  holy  word 
and  sacraments,   as  well  archbishops  and 
bishops,  as  other  pastors  and  curates.     Ye 
shall  also  pray  for  the  king's  most  honour 
able  council,  and  for  all  the  nobility  and 
magistrates  of  this  realm,  that  all  and  every 
of  these  in  their  several  callings  may  serve 
truly  and  painfully  to  the  glory  of  GOD, 
and  the  edifying  and  well-governing  of  his 
people,  remembering  the  account  that  they 
must  make.     Also  ye  shall   pray  for  the 
whole  commons   of  this  realm,   that  they 
may  live  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  GOD, 
in   humble   obedience    to    the   king,    and 
brotherly  charity  one  to  another.     Finally. 
let  us  praise  GOD  for  all  those  which  are 
departed  out  of  this  life  in   the  faith  of 
CHRIST,  and  pray  unto  GOD  that  we  may 
have  grace  to  direct  our  lives  after  their 
good  example,   that,   this   life  ended,   we 
may  be  made  partakers  with  them  of  the 
glorious   resurrection    in    the    life    ever 
lasting;  always  concluding  with  the  LORD'S 
prayer." 


BISHOP. 

The  special  pleading  of  some  presbyte-  L 
rians  and  their  advocates  renders  it  neces 
sary  to  observe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
alluded  to  is  not  the  present  presbyterian 
establishment.  The  canon  was  enacted  in 
1604.  But  as  early  as  1598,  if  not  earlier, 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  had  se 
cured  to  the  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiasti 
cal  prelates,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king, 
their  seats  and  voices  in  parliament.  Be 
fore  1600,  there  appear  to  have  been  , 
bishops  nominated  to  the  sees  of  Aberdeen, 
Argyle,  Dunkeld,  Brcchin,  and  Dumblane. 
David  Lindsay  and  George  Gladstone 
were  in  that  year  nominated  respectively 
to  the  sees  of  Ross  and  Caithness.  True, 
these  bishops-designate  were  not  conse 
crated  till  a  few  years  later  ;  but  when  the 
law  of  the  land  had  recognised  their  estate, 
and  the  men  were  known  and  appointed, 
it  is  evidently  a  mere  equivocation  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  was  then  as 
now,  presbyterian." 

BIER.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead 
are  carried  to  the  grave.  It  is  to  be  pro 
vided  by  the  parish. 

BIRTH-DAYS.  In  the  ancient  Church, 
this  term,  in  its  application  to  martyrs, 
and  the  festivals  in  honour  of  them,  ex 
pressed  the  day  on  which  they  suffered 
death,  or  were  born  into  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  above.  In  this 
sense  it  stood  distinct  from  the  time  of 
their  natural  birth  into  the  world,  which 
was  considered  as  an  event  so  inferior, 
that  its  ordinary  designation  was  merged 
in  that  of  a  translation  to  the  joys  of  a 
better  world.  "  When  ye  hear  of  a  birth 
day  of  saints,  brethren,"  says  Peter  Chry- 
sologus,  "  do  not  think  that  that  is  spoken 
of  in  which  they  are  born  on  earth,  of  the 
flesh,  but  that  in  which  they  are  born  from 
earth  into  heaven,  from  labour  to  rest, 
from  temptations  to  repose,  from  torments 
to  delights,  not  fluctuating,  but  strong, 
and  stable,  and  eternal,  from  the  derision 
of  the  world  to  a  crown  and  glory.  Such 
are  the  birth-days  of  the  martyrs  that  we 
celebrate." 

BISHOP.  (See  Orders,  Apostolical 
Succession,  Succession,  Archbishop.)  This 
is  the  title  now  given  to  those  who  are  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  English  word  comes  from  the  Saxon 
bischop,  which  is  a  derivative  from  the 
Greek  'ETTIUKOTTOC,  an  overseer  or  inspector. 
The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  it  relates 
to  the  office  of  bishop,  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus : — As  the  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  was  sent 
by  the  FATHER,  so  were  the  Apostles  sent  by 
him.  "As  my  FATHER  hath  sent  me,"  he 
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says  soon  after  his  resurrection,  "even  so 
send  I  you."  Now,  hoiv  had  the  FATIIKR 
sent  him.  He  had  sent  him  to  act  as  his 
supreme  minister  on  earth  ;  as  such  to  ap 
point  under  him  subordinate  ministers,  and,  ! 
to  do  what  lie  then  did  when  his  work  on  j 
earth  was  done,  to  hand  on  his  commission 
to  others.  The  Apostles,  in  like  manner, 
were  sent  by  CHRIST  to  act  as  his  chief  ; 
ministers  in  the  Church,  to  appoint  subor 
dinate  ministers  under  them,  and  then,  as 
he  had  done,  to  hand  on  their  commission  to 
others.  And  on  this  commission,  after  our 
LORD  had  ascended  up  on  high,  the  Apos 
tles  proceeded  to  act.  They  formed  their 
converts  into  churches :  these  churches 
consisted  of  baptized  believers,  to  officiate 
among  whom  subordinate  ministers,  priests, 
and  deacons  were  ordained  ;  while  the 
apostle  who  formed  any  particular  church 
exercised  over  it  episcopal  superintend 
ence,  either  holding  an  occasional  visitation, 
by  sending  for  the  clergy  to  meet  him  (as 
St.  Paul  summoned  to  Miletus  the  clergy  ' 
of  Ephesus),  or  else  transmitting  to  them 
those  pastoral  addresses,  which,  under  the 
name  of  epistles,  form  so  important  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  length, 
however,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
apostles  to  proceed  yet  further,  and  to  do  j 
as  their  lord  had  empowered  them  to  do,  ! 
to  hand  on  their  commission  to  others,  that  i 
at  their  own  death  the  governors  of  the  ; 
Church  might  not  be  extinct.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  Titus,  who  was  placed 
in  Crete  by  St.  Paul,  to  act  as  chief  pastor 
or  bishop;  and  another  in  Timothy,  who 
was  in  like  manner  set  over  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.  And  when  Timothy  was  thus 
appointed  to  the  ollice  of  chief  pastor,  he 
was  associated  with  St.  Paul,  who,  in 
writing  to  the  Pliilippians,  commences  his 
salutation  thus  :  "  Paul  and  Timotheus  to 
the  servants  of  JESUS  CHRIST  who  are  at 
Pliilipjn,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons." 
Now  we  have  here  the  three  orders  of  the 
ministry  clearly  alluded  to.  The  title  of  j 
bishop  is,  doubtless,  given  to  the  second  j 
order  :  but  it  is  not  for  words,  but  for 
things  that  we  are  to  contend.  Titles  may 
be  changed,  while  offices  remain ;  so  sena 
tors  exist,  1  hough  they  are  not  now  of 
necessity  old  men  ;  and  most  absurd  would 
it  be  to  contend  that,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  we  can  mean 
that  Constantino  held  no  other  ollice  than 
that  held  under  the  Roman  republic,  be 
cause  we  find  Cicero  also  saluted  as  em 
peror.  So  stood  the  matter  in  the  apos 
tolic  age,  when  the  chief  pastors  of  the 
Church  were  generally  designated  apostles 


or  Angels,  /.  c.  messengers  sent  by  GOD 
himself.  In  the  next  centurv,  the  oflice 
remaining,  the  designation  of  those  who 
held  it  was  changed,  the  title  of  Apostle 
was  confined  to  the  Twelve,  including  St. 
Paul ;  and  the  chief  pastors  who  succeeded 
them  were  thenceforth  called  bishops,  the 
subordinate  ministers  being  styled  priests 
and  deacons.  For  when  the  name  of 
bishop  was  given  to  those  who  had  that 
oversight  of  presbyters,  which  presbyters 
hud  of  their  flocks,  it  would  have  been 
manifestly  inconvenient,  and  calculated  to 
engender  confusion,  to  continue  the  epis 
copal  name  to  the  second  order.  And 
thus  we  see,  as  CHRIST  was  sent  by  the 
FATHER,  so  he  sent  the  Apostles  ;  as  the 
Apostles  were  sent  by  CHRIST,  so  did  they 
send  the  first  race  of  bishops  ;  as  the  first 
race  of  bishops  was  sent  by  the  Apostles, 
so  they  sent  the  second  race  of  bishops, 
the  second  the  third,  and  so  down  to  our 
present  bishops,  who  thus  trace  their  spiri 
tual  descent  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  prove  their  divine  authority  to  govern 
the  churches  over  which  they  are  canoni 
cal  ly  appointed  to  preside. 

The  three  orders  of  the  ministry  in  the 
New  Testament  stand  thus:  1.  Order, 
Apostle.  2.  Order,  Bishop,  Presbyter  or 
Elder.  3.  Order,  Deacon.  Afterwards 
the  oflice  remaining  the  same,  there  was  a, 
change  in  the  title,  and  the  ministers  of 
CIIKIST  were  designated  thus  :  I.  Order, 
Bishop,  formerly  Apostle.  '2.  Order,  Pres 
byter  or  Elder.  3.  Order,  Deacon. 

The  oflices  of  an  apostle  and  bishop  are 
thus  distinguished  by  the  learned  Barrow  : 
"  The  apostleship  is  an  extraordinary  oflice, 
charged  with  instruction  and  government 
of  the  whole  world;  but  episcopacy  is  an 
ordinary  standing  charge  aflixed  to  one 
place  and  requiring  a  special  attendance 
there." 

BISHOPS'  BIP.LE.     (See  llible.') 

BISHOPS,  ELECTION  OF.  When 
cities  were  at  first  converted  to  Christi 
anity,  the  bishops  were  elected  bv  the 
cleriry  and  people  :  for  it  was  then  thought 
convenient  that  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  should  concur  in  the  election,  that 
he  who  was  to  have  the  inspection  of  them 
all  might  come  in  by  general  consent. 

But  as  the  number  of  Christians  in 
creased,  this  was  found  to  be  inconvenient; 
for  tumults  were  raised,  and  somelimes 
murders  committed,  at  such  popular  elec 
tions.  To  prevent  such  disorders,  the 
emperors,  being  then  Christians,  reserved 
the  election  of  bishops  to  themselves  ;  but 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  he  had  obtained 
u  4 
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supremacy  in  the  Western  Church,  was 
unwilling  that  the  bishops  should  have  any 
dependence  upon  princes;  and  therefore 
brought  it  about  that  the  canons  in  cathe 
dral  churches  should  have  the  election  of 
their  bishops,  which  elections  were  usu 
ally  confirmed  at  Home. 

But  princes  had  still  some  power  in 
those  elections  ;  and  in  England  we 
read,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  all  ecclesi 
astical  dignities  were  conferred  by  the 
king  in  parliament. 

From  these  circumstances  arose  the 
long  controversy  about  the  right  of  inves 
titure,  a  point  conceded,  so  far  as  our 
Church  is  concerned,  by  Henry  I.,  who 
only  reserved  the  ceremony  of  homage  to 
himself  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of 
temporalities.  King  John  afterwards 
granted  his  charter,  by  common  consent 
of  the  barons,  that  the  bishops  should  be 
eligible  by  the  chapter,  though  the  right 
of  the  crown  in  former  times  was  acknow 
ledged.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  several  acts  of  parliament.  This  elec 
tion  by  the  chapter  was  to  be  a  free  elec 
tion,  but  founded  upon  the  king's  conge 
d'eUre:  it  was  afterwards  to  have  the  royal 
assent ;  and  the  newly-elected  bishop  was 
not  to  have  his  temporalities  restored  until 
he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  ;  but  it 
was  agreed,  that  confirmation  and  consecra 
tion  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  so 
that  foreign  potentate  gained  in  effect  the 
disposal  of  all  the  bishoprics  in  England. 

But  the  pope  was  not  content  with  this 
power  of  confirmation  and  consecration  ; 
he  would  oftentimes  collate  to  the  bishop 
rics  himself:  hence,  by  the  statute  of  the 
'26th  Edward  III.  sec.  6.,  it  was  enacted  as 
follows,  viz.  The  free  elections  of  arch 
bishops,  bishops,  and  all  other  dignities 
and  benefices  elective  in  England,  shall 
hold  from  henceforth  in  the  manner  as 
they  were  granted  by  the  king's  progeni 
tors,  and  the  ancestors  of  other  lords, 
founders  of  the  said  dignities  and  other 
benefices.  And  in  case  that  reservation, 
collation,  or  provision  be  made  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  of  any  archbishopric,  bish 
opric,  dignity,  or  other  benefice,  in  dis 
turbance  of  the  free  elections  aforesaid, 
the  king  shall  have  for  that  time  the  col 
lations  to  the  archbishoprics  and  other 
dignities  elective  which  be  of  his  advowry, 
such  as  his  progenitors  had  before  that 
free  election  was  granted  ;  since  that  the 
election  was  first  granted  by  the  king's 
progenitors  upon  a  certain  form  and  con 
dition,  as  to  demand  licence  of  the  king  to 
choose,  and  after  the  election  to  have  his 


royal  assent,  and  not  in  other  manner; 
which  conditions  not  kept,  the  thing  ought 
by  reason  to  resort  -to  its  first  nature. 

Afterwards,  by  the  25th  Henry  VIII. 
c.  20.,  all  papal  jurisdiction  whatsoever  in 
this  matter  was  entirely  taken  away  :  by 
which  it  is  enacted  —  That  no  person  shall 
be  presented  and  nominated  to  the  Bishop 
of  Koine,  otherwise  called  the  pope,  or  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  for  the  ofhce  of  an  arch 
bishop  or  bishop  ;  but  the  same  shall  ut 
terly  cease,  and  be  no  longer  used  within 
this  realm. 

And  the  manner  and  order  as  well  of 
the  election  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  as 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  election,  and 
consecration,  is  clearly  enncted  and  ex 
pressed  by  that  statute.  By  the  statute 
of  the  1st  Edward  VI.  c.  2.,  all  bishoprics 
were  made  donative,  and  it  has  been  sup 
posed  by  some,  that  the  principal  intent  of 
this  act  was  to  make  deans  and  chapters 
less  necessary,  and  thereby  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  dissolution  of  them. 

But  this  statute  was  afterwards  repealed, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  back  again, 
and  still  rests  upon  the  statute  of  the  25th 
Henry  VIII.  c.  20. 

When  a  bishop  dies,  or  is  translated,  the 
dean  and  chapter  certify  the  queen  thereof 
in  chancery,  and  pray  leave  of  the  queen 
to  make  election.  Thereupon  the  sove 
reign  grants  a  license  to  them  under  the 
great  seal,  to  elect  the  person,  whom  by 
her  letters  missive  she  has  appointed ;  and 
they  are  to  choose  no  other.  Within 
twenty -six  days  after  the  receipt  of  this 
license  they  are  to  proceed  to  election, 
which  is  done  after  this  manner  :  the  dean 
and  chapter  having  made  their  election, 
must  certify  it  under  their  common  seal  to 
the  queen,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  and  to  the  bishop  elected  ;  then 
the  queen  gives  her  royal  assent  under  the 
great  seal,  directed  to  the  archbishop, 
commanding  him  to  confirm  and  conse 
crate  the  bishop  thus  elected.  The  arch 
bishop  subscribes  it  thus,  viz.  Fiat  con- 
Jirmatio,  and  grants  a  commission  to  his 
vicar-general  to  perform  all  acts  requisite 
to  that  purpose.  Upon  this  the  vicar- 
general  issues  a  citation  to  summon  all 
persons,  who  oppose  this  election,  to  ap 
pear,  &c.,  which  citation  is  affixed  by  an 
officer  of  the  arches,  on  the  door  of  Bow 
Church,  and  he  makes  three  proclamations 
there  for  the  opposers,  &c.  to  appear. 
After  this,  the  same  officer  certifies  what 
he  has  done  to  the  vicar-general ;  and  no 
person  appearing,  &c.,  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed,  &c.,  the  proctor  for  the 
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<lean  and  chapter  exhibits  the  royal  assent, 
and  the  commission  of  the  archbishop  di 
rected  to  his  vicar-general,  which  are  both 
read,  and  then  accepted  by  him.  After 
wards  the  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy  from 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  presents  the 
newly-elected  bishop  to  the  vicar-general, 
returns  the  citation,  and  desires  that  three 
proclamations  may  be  made  for  the  oppo- 
posers  to  appear  ;  which  being  done,  and 
none  appearing,  he  desires  that  they  may 
proceed  to  confirmation,  in  pwnam  contn- 
i/Hici(e;  and  this  is  subscribed  by  the  vicar- 
general  in  a  schedule,  and  decreed  by  him 
accordingly.  Then  the  proctor  exhibits  a 
summary  petition,  setting  forth  the  whole 
process  of  election  ;  in  which  it  is  desired 
that  a  certain  time  maybe  assigned  to  him 
to  prove  it,  and  this  is  likewise  desired  by 
the  vicar-general.  Then  he  exhibits  the 
assent  of  the  queen  and  archbishop  once 
more,  and  that  certificate  which  he  re 
turned  to  the  vicar-general,  and  of  the 
allixing  the  citation  on  the  door  of  Bow 
Church,  and  desires  a  time  may  be  ap 
pointed  for  the  final  sentence,  which  is  also 
decreed.  Then  three  proclamations  are  again 
made  for  the  opposers  to  appear,  but  none 
coming  they  are  pronounced  coutiunaces ; 
and  it  is  then  decreed  to  proceed  to  sen 
tence,  and  this  is  in  another  schedule  read 
and  subscribed  by  the  vicar-general.  Then 
the  bishop  elect  takes  the  oath  of  supre 
macy,  canonical  obedience,  and  that 
against  simony,  and  then  the  dean  of  the 
arches  reads  and  subscribes  the  sentence. 
The  dean  and  chapter  are  to  certify  this 
election  in  twelve  days  after  the  delivery 
of  the  letters  missive,  or  they  incur  a  pre- 
munire.  And  if  they  refuse  to  elect,  then 
the  queen  may  nominate  a  person  by  her 
letters  patent.  So  that,  to  the  making  a 
bishop,  these  things  are  requisite,  viz. 
election,  confirmation,  consecration,  and 
investiture.  Upon  election,  the  person  is 
only  a  bishop  Nomine,  and  not  In  re,  for 
he  has  no  power  of  jurisdiction  before 
consecration. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  all  bishops 
and  abbots  sat  in  state  councils,  by  reason 
i-f  their  oflici',  as  they  were  spiritual  per 
sons,  and  not  upon  account  of  any  tenures  ; 
but  alter  the  Conquest  the  abbots  sat  there 
by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and  the  bishops 
in  a  double  capacity,  as  bishops  and  like 
wise  as  barons  by  tenure.  When  in  the 
1  1  th  year  of  Henry  II.,  Archbishop  Bccket 
was  condemned  in  parliament,  there  was 
a  dispute  who  should  pronounce  the  sen 
tence,  whether  a  bishop,  or  a  temporal 
lord :  those  who  desired  that  a  bishop 


should  do  it,  alleged  that  they  were  eccle 
siastical  persons,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
their  own  order  who  was  condemned  ;  but 
the  bishops  replied,  that  this  was  not  a 
spiritual  but  a  secular  judgment ;  and  that 
they  did  not  sit  there  merely  as  bishops, 
but  as  barons  ;  and  told  the  house  of  peers, 
Nos  barones  vos  barones,  pares  hie  .sumus. 
In  the  very  year  before,  in  the  tenth  of 
Henry  IL,  it  was  declared  by  the  Consti 
tutions  of  Clarendon,  that  bishops,  and  all 
other  persons  who  hold  of  the  king  in 
capite,  have  their  possessions  of  him  sicut 
baroniam,  et  sicut  cceteri  buroncs,  dcbcnt 
intcresse  judiciis  curioE  regis,  $-c.  ,•  and 
that  they  ought  to  sit  there  likewise  as 
bishops;  that  is,  not  as  mere  spiritual  per 
sons,  vested  with  a  power  only  to  ordain  and 
confirm,  &c.,  but  as  they  are  the  governors 
of  the  Church.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
on  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  the  guardian 
of  the  spiritualities  is  summoned  to  the 
parliament  in  the  room  of  the  bishop ; 
and  the  new  bishops  of  Bristol,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough, 
which  were  made  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  bishops  of  Kipon  and  Manchester, 
have  no  baronies,  and  yet  they  sit  in  par 
liament  as  bishops  of  those  sees  by  the 
kind's  writ. 

BLASPHEMY.  (From  the  Greek  word, 
f3\aet(j>T)fitti>i  fj'Uisi  fiXcm-no  ri]v  ^^u/>'.)  An 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  any,  but  now 
used  almost  exclusively  to  designate  that 
which  derogates  from  the  honour  of  GOD, 
whether  by  detracting  from  his  person  or  at 
tributes,  or  by  attributing  to  the  creature 
what  is  due  to  GOD  alone. 

Blasphemy  is  a  crime  both  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  is  punishable  both  by 
the  statute  and  common  law  of  England. 

BLOOD.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
clergy  have  been  forbidden  to  sit  in  judg 
ment  on  capital  offences,  or  in  cases  of 
blood;  a  rule  still  maintained  among  us; 
for  the  bishops,  who,  as  peers  of  parlia 
ment,  are  a  component  part  of  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  always 
retire  when  such  cases  are  before  the 
house. 

BODY.  The  Church  is  called  a  body. 
(Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x.  17.  1  Cor.  xii. 
13.  Ephes.  iv.  4.  Col.  iii.  15.)  Like 
every  other  body,  society,  or  corporation, 
it  has  a  prescribed  form  of  admission,  bap 
tism  ;  a  constant  badge  of  membership,  the 
eucharist ;  peculiar  duties  (repentance, 
faith,  obedience)  ;  peculiar  privileges  (for 
giveness  of  sins,  present  grace,  and  future 
I  glory)  ;  regularly  constituted  oflicers 
(bishops,  priests,  and  deacons).  The 
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Church  is  the  body,  of  which  CHRIST  is 
the  head. 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN.  A  sect 
which  sprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1467.  In  1503  they  were  accused  by  the  Ro 
man  Catholics  to  king  Ladislaus  II.,  who 
published  an  edict  against  them,  forbidding 
them  to  hold  any  meetings,  either  privately 
or  publicly.  When  Luther  declared  him 
self  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Bo 
hemian  Brethren  endeavoured  to  join  his 
party.  At  first,  that  reformer  showed  a 
great  aversion  to  them ;  but  the  Bohemians 
sending  their  deputies  to  him  in  1535, 
with  a  full  account  of  their  doctrines,  he 
acknowledged  that  they  were  a  society  of 
Christians  whose  doctrine  came  near  to  the 
purity  of  the  gospel.  This  sect  published 
another  confession  of  faith  in  1535,  in 
which  they  renounced  anabaptism,  which 
they  at  first  professed ;  upon  which  an 
union  was  concluded  with  the  Lutherans, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Zuinglians,  whose 
opinions  from  thenceforth  they  continued 
to  follow. 

BOUNTY,  QUEEN  ANNE'S.  (See 
Amiates.) 

BOWING  AT  THE  NAME  OF 
JESUS.  (See  East.)  It  is  enjoined  by 
the  eighteenth  canon  of  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  "  When  in 
time  of  divine  service  the  LORD  JESUS 
shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  rever 
ence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons  present, 
as  it  hath  been  accustomed ;  testifying  by 
these  outward  ceremonies  and  gestures, 
their  inward  humility,  Christian  resolution, 
and  due  acknowledgment  that  the  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST,  the  true  eternal  SON  of 
(ioD,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  in 
whom  alone  all  the  mercies,  graces,  and 
promises  of  GOD  to  mankind,  for  this  life, 
and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and  wholly 
comprised."  We  do  not  bow  when  our 
LORD  is  sj>oken  of  as  CHRIST  ;  for  when 
we  speak  of  him  as  the  CHRIST,  we  speak 
of  his  office,  the  anointed,  the  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  of  our  race,  which  implies 
his  divine  nature.  But  JKSUS  is  the  name 
of  his  humanity,  the  name  he  was  known 
by  as  man  ;  whenever,  therefore,  we  pro 
nounce  that  name,  we  bow,  to  signify  that 
lie  who  for  our  sakes  became  man  is  also 
God. 

With  reference  to  turning  to  the  east, 
when  we  say  the  creed,  and  bowing  at  the 
name  of  JKSUS,  Dr.  Bisse  remarks  :  As  to 
the  first,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Church  to  turn  to  the  altar  or  east,  not 
only  at  the  confessions  of  faith,  but  in  all 
the  public  prayers.  And  therefore  Epi- 
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phanius,  speaking  of  the  madness  of  the 
impostor  Elzreus,  counts  this  as  one  instance 
of  it  among  other  things,  that  he  forbade 
praying  towards  the  east.  Now  this  is  the 
most  honourable  place  in  the  house  of  GOD, 
and  is  therefore  separated  from  the  lower 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  Church,  answering 
to  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Jewish  taber 
nacle,  which  was  severed  by  a  veil  from 
the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  holy  table  or  altar 
in  the  one  answers  to  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
other.  As  then  the  Jews  worshipped, 
"  lifting  up  their  hands  towards  the  mercy- 
seat"  (Ps.  xxviii.  2.),  and  even  the  Cheru 
bim  were  formed  with  their  faces  looking 
towards  it  (Exod.  xxv.  19.),  so  the  primi 
tive  Christians  did  in  their  worship  look 
towards  the  altar,  of  which  the  mercy-seat 
was  a  type.  And  therefore  the  altar  was 
usually  called  "  the  tabernacle  of  GOD'S 
glory,"  his  "  chair  of  state,"  "the  throne  of 
GOD,"  "  the  type  of  heaven,"  "heaven  it 
self:"  for  these  reasons  did  they  always  in 
praying  look  towards  it.  But  in  rehearsing 
our  creeds  this  custom  is  still  more  proper 
and  significant,  for  we  are  appointed  ta 
perform  it  "  standing ;"  by  this  posture 
declaring  our  resolution  to  stand  by,  or 
defend,  that  faith,  which  we  have  professed: 
so  that  all  these  times  we  resemble,  not  so 
much  an  assembly,  as  an  army :  as  then  in 
every  well-marshalled  army  all  look  and 
move  one  way,  so  should  we  always  do  in 
a  regular  assembly  ;  but  especially  at  the 
confessions  of  faith  all  "  CHRIST'S  faithful 
soldiers"  should  shew,  by  this  uniformity 
of  gesture,  that  they  hold  the  unity  of 
faith. 

The  other  usage  of  bowing  at  the  name 
of  JESUS  seems  founded  on  that  Scrip 
ture,  where  it  is  declared,  that  "  GOD  hath 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name ;  that  at  the  name  of  JESUS  every 
knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  JESUS  CHRIST  is  LORD,  to  the 
glory  of  GOD  the  FATHER"  (Isa.  xlv.  23. ; 
Phil.  ii.  9.),  &c.  Now  though  the  rubric 
be  silent,  herein,  yet  the  canon  of  our 
Church  thus  enjoins.  Now  if  such  reve 
rence  be  due  to  that  great  and  ever- 
blessed  name,  when  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  lesson  or  sermon,  how  much  more  in 
the  creeds,  when  we  mention  it  with 
our  own  lips,  making  confession  of  our 
faith  in  it,  adding  the  very  reason  given 
in  the  canon,  that  we  believe  in  him  as 
"  the  only  SON,"  or  "only-begotten  SON 
of  GOD,"  the  SAVIOUR  of  the  world  ;  and 
when  too  we  do  this  "  standing,"  which  is 
the  proper  posture  for  doing  reverence  ?  — 
Dr.  Jliise. 
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BOWING  TO  THE  ALTAR.    A 

reverent  custom  still  practised  at  Windsor 
chapel,  in  college  chapels  and  cathedrals, 
I  of  which  the  synod  of  1(540  said,  "We 
heartily  commend  it  to  all  good  and  well- 
affected  people,  that  they  he  ready  to 
tender  to  the  LORD  their  reverence  and 
obeisance,  both  at  their  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  church,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  custom  of  the  primitive  Church  in 
the  purest  times."  "  In  the  practice  or 
omission  of  this  rite,  we  desire  that  the 
rule  of  charity  prescribed  by  the  apostle 
may  be  observed,  which  is,  that  they  which 
use  this  rite  despise  not  those  who  use  it 
not,  and  they  who  use  it  not,  condemn  not 
them  who  iise  it." 

BOYLE'S  LECTURE.  A  lecture 
founded  under  the  will  of  the  lion. 
Robert  Boyle,  in  1691,  which  consists  of  a 
<;ourse  of  eight  sermons,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity  against  infidels,  and  to 
answer  new  difficulties,  £c.,  without  enter 
ing  into  controversies  existing  among 
Christians. 

BRANDENBURG,  CONFESSION 
OF.  A  formulary,  or  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  in  the  city  of  Brandenburg  by 
order  of  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  recon 
cile  the  tenets  of  Luther  with  those  of 
Calvin,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
occasioned  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

BRASSES.  Monumental  slabs  of  brass 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  with  effigies 
carved  in  outline  upon  them.  An  historical 
and  descriptive  account  of  brasses  used  as 
sepulchral  memorials  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  this  work.  Perhaps  as 
much  of  the  history  as  we  shall  be  ex 
pected  to  give  is  included  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  "  Manual  of  Monu 
mental  Brasses"  (Oxford,  1848),  to  which 
we  may  refer  for  a  full  discussion  on  this 
subject. 

"  The  earliest  brass  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  that  of  Simon  de  Beau- 
champ,  who  died  before  1208,  thus  men 
tioned  by  Leland,  'He  lyith  afore  the 
highe  altare  of  S.  Panic's  chirch  in  Bede- 
ford,  with  this  epitaphie  graven  in  bras, 
and  set  on  a  flat  marble  stone:  — 

De  Ik'llo  Canipo  jucet  hie  sub  rnnrmore  Simon 
Fumlutur  clc  Nuweliam." 

Several  others  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  lost,  are  enumerated  bv  Gongh. 

At  the  present  time,  the  earliest  brass 
known  is  that  of  Sir  John  d'Abernon. 
1'277;  one  other  of  the  same  century  still 
remains  at  Trumpington.  From  this  period 
their  numbers  uraduullv  increased  until 


about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  became  less  common.  The 
latest  observed  example  is  at  St.  Marv 
Cray,  Kent,  177<>.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  earliest  brasses  are  quite  equal,  in 
beauty  of  form  and  execution,  to  any  of  a. 
later  date.  From  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
art  is  visible,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  became  utterly  de 
generate. 

It  seems  needless  to  add  that  the  interest, 
of  brasses  is  derived,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  me 
diaeval  costume,  and  the  habits  of  our  an 
cestors.  The  two  examples  here  given 
are  chosen  with  reference  to  these  sources 
of  interest ;  that  of  Bishop  Goodrich,  in 
Ely  Cathedral,  affording  the  episcopal 
costume  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  that  of  Bishop  Wyvil,  ].'37o,  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  being  a  very  curious, 
and  almost  unique,  example  of  allusion  to 
the  personal  history  of  the  person  com 
memorated,  who  succeeded  in  a  suit  with 
William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  con 
cerning  the  castle  of  Sherborne  and  the 
chase  of  De  la  Bere.  The  destruction  of 
brasses  at  the  Reformation  was  great  ;  at 
the  Rebellion  still  greater.  The  mention 
of  this  spoliation  by  Drake,  the  historian 
of  York,  is  worth  volumes  of  mere  par 
ticulars.  "  Let  no  man  hereafter  say, 
'  Exi'gi  monumentum  are  percnnins ;'  for 
now  an  (cris  sacra  fames  has  robbed  us  of 
most  of  the  ancient  monumental  inscrip 
tions  that  were  in  the  church.  At  the 
Reformation  this  hairbrained  zeal  becran 
to  show  itself  against  painted  glass,  stone 
statues,  and  gravestones,  many  of  which 
were  defaced  and  utterly  destroyed,  along 
with  other  more  valuable  monuments  of 
the  church,  till  Queen  Elizabeth  put  a 
stop  to  these  most  scandalous  doings  by  an 
express  act  of  parliament.  In  our  late 
civil  wars,  and  during  the  usurpation,  our 
zealots  began  again  these  depredations  on 
gravestones,  and  stripped  and  pillaged  to 
the  minutest  piece  of  metal.  I  know  it 
is  urged  that  their  hatred  to  popery  was 
so  great,  that  they  could  not  endure  to  see 
an  ''orate pro  aniinaj  or  even  a  cross,  over  a 
monument  without  defacing  it ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  more  the  poor  lucre  of  the 
brass,  than  zeal,  which  tempted  these  mis 
creants  to  this  act,  for  there  was  no  grave 
stone  which  had  an  inscription  cut  on 
itself  that  was  defaced  by  anything  but 
a'_re  throughout  this  whole  church.'' 

'  BRAWLING.     The  act  of  quarrelling, 
and,  in  its  more  limited  and  technical  sense, 


BREVIARY. 


the  act  of  quarrelling  within  consecrated 
precincts.  If  any  person  shall,  by  words 
only,  quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl  in  any  church 
or  churchyard,  it  shall  be  lawful  unto  the 
ordinary  of  the  place,  where  the  same 
offence  shall  be  done,  and  proved  by  two 
lawful  witnesses,  to  suspend  every  person 
so  offending ;  if  he  be  a  layman,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  church ;  and  if  he  be  a 
clerk,  from  the  ministration  of  his  office, 
for  so  long  time  as  the  said  ordinary  shall 
think  meet  according  to  the  fault.  (5  &  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  4.  s.  1.) 

BREVIARY.  A  daily  office  or  book  of 
divine  service  in  the  Romish  Church. 
After  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  or  missal, 
those  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
Roman  Catholics  are  the  prayers  contained 
in  the  church  office,  or  canonical  hours. 
This  office  is  a  form  of  prayer  and  in 
struction  combined,  consisting  of  psalms, 
lessons,  hymns,  prayers,  anthems,  versicles, 
&c.,  combined  in  an  established  order, 
separated  into  different  hours  of  the  day. 
It  is  divided  into  seven,  or  rather  eight, 
parts ;  and,  like  the  English  liturgy,  it  has  a 
reference  to  the  mystery  or  festival  cele 
brated.  The  festival,  and  therefore  the 
office,  begins  with  vespers,  i.  e.  with  the 
evening  prayer,  about  six  o'clock,  or  sun 
set.  Next  follows  compline,  to  beg  GOD'S 
protection  during  sleep.  At  midnight 
come  the  three  nocturns,  as  they  are  called, 
or  matins,  the  longest  part  of  the  office. 
Lauds,  or  the  morning  praises  of  GOD,  are 
appointed  for  the  cock-crowing,  or  before 
the  break  of  day.  At  six  o'clock,  or  sun 
rise,  prime  shall  be  recited ;  and  terce, 
sext,  and  none,  every  third  hour  after 
wards.  These  canonical  hours  of  prayer 
are  still  regularly  observed  by  many  re 
ligious  orders,  but  less  regularly  by  the 
secular  clergy,  even  in  the  choir.  When 
the  office  is  recited  in  private,  though  the 
observance  of  regular  hours  may  be  com 
mendable,  it  is  thought,  sufficient  if  the 
whole  be  gone  through  any  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  church  office  is 
contained  in  what  is  called  the  breviary. 
In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  pope  Pius  V.  ordered  a  number 
of  learned  and  able  men  to  compile  the 
breviary  ;  and  by  his  bull,  Quod~a  nobis, 
July,  1560,  sanctioned  it,  and  commanded 
the  use  thereof  to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  all  over  the  word.  Cle 
ment  VIII.,  in  1602,  finding  that  the 
breviary  of  Pius  V.  had  been  altered  and 
depraved,  restored  it  to  its  pristine  state ; 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunica 
tion,  that  all  future  editions  should  strictly 


follow  that  which  he  then  printed  at  the 
Vatican.  Lastly,  Urban  VIII.,  in  1631, 
had  the  language  of  the  whole  work,  and 
the  metres  of  the  hymns,  revised.  The 
value  which  the  Church  of  Rome  sets  upon 
the  breviary,  may  be  known  from  the 
strictness  with  which  she  demands  the 
perusal  of  it.  Whoever  enjoys  any  eccle 
siastical  revenue  ;  all  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  professed  in  any  of  the  regular 
orders;  all  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests, 
are  bound  to  repeat,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  the  whole  service  of  the  day,  out 
of  the  breviary.  The  omission  of  any 
one  of  the  eight  portions  of  which  that 
service  consists  is  declared  to  be  a  mortal 
sin,  i.  e.  a  sin  that,  unrepented,  would  be 
sufficient  to  exclude  from  salvation.  The 
person  guilty  of  such  an  omission  loses 
all  legal  right  to  whatever  portion  of  his 
clerical  emoluments  is  due  for  the  day  or 
days  wherein  he  neglected  that  duty,  and 
cannot  be  absolved  till  he  has  given  the 
forfeited  sums  to  the  poor.  Such  are  the 
sanctions  and  penalties  by  which  the  read 
ing  of  the  breviary  is  enforced.  The 
scrupulous  exactness  with  which  this  duty 
is  performed  by  all  who  have  not  secretly 
cast  off  their  spiritual  allegiance  is  quite 
surprising.  The  office  of  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  Church  was  originally  so  contrived, 
as  to  divide  the  psalter  between  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Portions  of  the 
old  scriptures  were  also  read  alternately, 
with  extracts  from  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  But 
as  the  calendar  became  crowded  with 
saints,  whose  festivals  take  precedence  of 
the  regular  church  service,  little  room  is 
left  for  any  thing  but  a  few  psalms,  which 
are  constantly  repeated,  a  very  small  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  mere  fragments 
of  the  gospels  and  epistles. 

The  lessons  are  taken  partly  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  partly  out 
of  the  acts  of  the  saints,  and  writings  of 
the  holy  fathers.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Hail  Mary,  or  Angelical  Salutation,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Confiteor,  are 
frequently  said.  This  last  is  a  prayer,  by 
which  they  acknowledge  themselves  sinners, 
beg  pardon  of  GOD,  and  the  intercession, 
on  their  behalf,  of  the  angels,  of  the  saints, 
and  of  their  brethren  upon  earth.  No 
prayers  are  more  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  Roman  Catholics  than  these  four;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  doxology,  repeated 
in  the  office  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and 
in  other  places.  In  every  canonical  hour 
a  hymn  is  also  said,  often  composed  by 
Prudentius,  or  some  other  ancient  father. 


BRIEFS. 


HULLS. 


The  Roman  breviary  contains  also  a  small 

^  oflice,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
likewise  what  is  called  tin1  office  of  the 

H  dead.  We  there  find,  al>o,  the  peni- 
tential  and  the  gradual  psalms,  as  they  are 
called,  together  with  the  litanies  of  the 

!i  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Loretto, 
which  are  the  only  two  that  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Church. 

BRIEFS  (see  Bullx)  are  pontifical 
letters  issued  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
sealed  in  red  wax,  with  the  seal  of  the 
fisherman's  ring:  they  are  written  in  Ro- 

i  man  characters,  and  subscribed  by  the 
secretary  of  briefs,  who  is  a  secretary  of 
state  (usually  either  a  bishop  or  a  car 
dinal),  required  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
legal  style  of  papal  documents,  and  in  the 
sacred  canons. 

BROACH.  In  strictness  any  spire, 
but  generally  used  to  signify  a  spire,  the 
junction  of  which  with  the  tower  is  not 
marked  by  a  parapet.  Lancet  and  Geo 
metrical  spires  are  generally  thus  treated  ; 
Decorated,  frequently ;  Perpendicular, 
rarely. 

BULL  in  Cima  Domini.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  a  bull  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  is  publicly  read  on  the  day 
of  the  LORD'S  supper,  viz.  Holy  Thursday, 
by  a  cardinal  deacon  in  the  pope's  presence, 
accompanied  with  the  other  cardinals  and 
the  bishops.  The  same  contains  an  excom 
munication  of  all  that  are  called,  by  that 
apostate  Church,  heretics,  stubborn  and 
disol>edient  to  the  holy  see.  And  after  the 
reading  of  this  bull,  the  pope  throws  a 
burning  torch  into  the  public  place,  to 
denote  the  thunder  of  this  anathema.  It 
is  declared  expressly,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  bull  of  pope  Paul  III.,  of  the  year 
153(>,  that  it  is  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  to  publish  this  excom 
munication  on  Holy  Thursday,  1o  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
keep  the  union  of  the  faithful;  but  tin- 
original  of  this  ceremony  is  not  inserted 
in  it.  The  principal  heads  of  this  bull  con 
cern  heretics  and  their  upholders,  pirates, 
imposers  of  new  customs,  those  who  falsify 
the  bulls  and  other  apostolic  letters;  those 
who  abuse  the  prelates  of  the  Church  ;  those 
that  trouble  or  would  restrain  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  even  under  pretence  of  pre 
venting  some  violence,  though  they  might 
be  counsellors  or  advocates,  generals  to 
secular  princes,  whether  emperors,  kings, 
or  dukes;  those  who  usurp  the  goods  of 
the  Church,  (Xe.  All  these  cases  are  re 
served  to  the  pope,  and  no  priest  can  give 
absolution  in  such  a  case,  if  it  be  not  at  the 


point  of  death.  The  Council  of  Tours,  in 
1510,  declared  the  bull  in  C'trnn  Domini 
void  in  respect  of  France,  which  has  often 
protested  against  it,  in  what  relates  to  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Galliean  Church;  and  there  are  now  but 
few  other  popish  princes  or  states  that 
have  much  regard  to  it.  So  much  has  the 
authority  of  the  papal  chair  declined  since 
the  Reformation,  even  over  those  who  still 
remain  in  the  communion  of  what  they  call 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

BULLS  (see  lirii'fs)  are  pontifical  let 
ters,  in  the  Romish  Church,  written  in  old 
Gothic  characters  upon  stout  and  coarse 
skins,  and  issued  from  the  apostolic  chan 
cery,  under  a  seal  (India)  of  lead;  which 
seal  gives  validity  to  the  document,  and  is 
attached,  if  it  lie  a  " Bull  of  Grace"  by  a 
cord  of  silk  ;  and  if  it  be  a  "Bull  of  Jus- 
tier"  by  a  cord  of  hemp. 

The  seal  of  the  fisherman's  ring  cor 
responds,  in  some  degree,  with  the  privy 
seal ;  and  the  "  bulla,"  or  seal  of  lead, 
with  the  great  seal  of  England. 

The  "  bulla  "  is,  proj>erly,  a  seal  of  em 
pire.  The  imperial  "bulla"  is  of  gold; 
and  it  was  under  a  seal  of  this  description 
that  king  .John  resigned  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  Pope. 

BRIKFS  and  BULLS  differ  from  each 
other. 

1.  BRIEFS    are    issued    from    the    Ro 
man    court    by    the     apostolic    secretary, 
sealed  with    red  wax    by  the   fisherman's 
ring.     BULLS  are  issued  by  the  apostolic 
chancellor,  under  a  seal  of  lead,  having  on 
one    side    impressed     the    likeness    of   St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paid  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  pope. 

2.  BRIKFS   are    written  upon    fine    and 
white    skins.     BULLS,    upon    those    which 
are  thick,  coarse,  and  rude. 

:5.  BHIKFS  are  written  in  Roman  cha 
racters,  in  a  legible,  fair,  and  elegant 
manner.  BULLS,  though  in  Latin,  are 
written  in  old  Gothic  characters,  without 
line  or  stop,  or  that  regard  to  spelling 
which  is  observed  in  briefs. 

4.  BRIKFS  are  dated  "  a  die  nativitatis  ;" 
BULLS,  dated  "a  die  incarnationis." 

5.  BRIKFS  have  the   date   abbreviated  ; 
BULLS  have  it  given  at  length. 

(!.  BRIKFS  begin  in  a  diil'erent  form, 
with  the  name  of  the  pope  :  thus  (Clem. 
Papa  XII.  &c.).  BULLS  begin  with  the 
words  "  [Clemens]  Episcopus  servus  ser- 
vorum  Dei ;  "  by  way  of  distinct  heading. 

7.  BRIKFS  are  issued  before  the  pope's 
coronation,  but  BULLS  are  not  issued  till 
afterwards.  (See  on  this  subject,  Corrail. 
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BURIAL. 


in  Praxi  Dispens.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  n.  29. ;  Ro- 
sam  de  Executions  Liter.  Apostol.  c.  2.  n. 
67.;  Cardinal  de  Luca,  in  relat.  Romance 
Curia?,  tliscurs.  7.,  and  other  canonists.) 

Notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned 
differences  between  BRIEFS  and  BULLS, 
and  that  greater  weight  is  usually  attached 
to  a  bull  than  to  a  brief,  on  account  of  its 
more  formal  character,  still  BRIEFS  have 
the  same  authority  as  BULLS  on  all  the 
matters  to  which  they  relate  ;  both  being 
equally  acts  of  the  pope,  though  issued 
from  different  departments  of  his  holiness' s 
government. 

BURIAL.  Christians  in  the  first  cen 
turies  used  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  places 
used  also  by  the  heathen,  in  caves  or  vaults 
by  the  way  side,  or  in  fields  out  of  their 
cities.  The  heathen  used  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  collect  the  ashes 
in  urns,  but  Christians  thought  it  to  be  a 
barbarity  and  insult  to  destroy  a  body  ap 
pointed  to  a  glorious  resurrection.  They 
therefore  restored  the  older  and  better 
practice  of  laying  the  remains  decently  in 
the  earth.  Their  persecutors,  knowing 
their  feelings  on  this  subject,  often  endea 
voured  to  prevent  them  from  burying  their 
dead,  by  burning  the  bodies  of  their  mar 
tyrs,  as  they  did  that  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna ;  or  by  throwing  their  ashes  into 
rivers,  as  they  did  those  of  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne  in  France,  A.D.  177. 
And  although  the  heathen  seemed  to  think 
it  unlucky  and  of  evil  omen  to  perform 
their  funerals  by  day,  carrying  out  their 
dead  after  night-fall,  and  by  torch  light ; 
the  Christians  used  to  follow  their  deceased 
friends  to  the  grave,  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
with  a  large  attendance  of  people  walkin«- 
in  procession,  sometimes  carrying  candles 
in  token  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and 
chanting  psalms.  It  was  also  the  custom, 
before  they  went  to  the  grave,  to  assemble 
in  the  church,  where  the  body  was  laid, 
and  a  funeral  sermon  was  sometimes 
preached.  The  holy  communion  was  admi 
nistered  on  these  occasions  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  for  which  a  service,  with 
an  appropriate  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel, 
was  set  forth  in  our  own  church  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1560.  The 
oflice  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  used  by  the 
English  Church  corresponds  in  all  respects 
with  the  offices  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
particularly  as  regards  the  psalms,  the  an 
them,  "  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,"  &c., 
and  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  to 
be  read. 

No  person  can  be  buried  in  the  church, 
or  in  any  part  of  it,  without  the  consent  of 


the  incumbent,  to  whom  alone  the  common 
law  has  given  this  privilege,  because  the 
soil  and  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  the 
parson  only.  But  upon  the  like  ground  of 
freehold,  the  common  law  has  one  excep 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  the  leave  of  the 
parson,  namely,  where  a  burying-place 
within  the  church  is  prescribed  for  as  be 
longing  to  a  manor  house.  By  the  common 
law  of  England,  any  person  may  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  where  he 
dies,  without  paying  anything  for  breaking 
the  soil,  unless  a  fee  is  payable  by  prescrip 
tion,  or  immemorial  usage.  But  ordinarily 
a  person  may  not  be  buried  in  the  church 
yard  of  another  parish  than  that  wherein 
he  died,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners  or  churchwardens,  whose  pa 
rochial  right  of  burial  is  invaded  thereby, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  incumbent  whoso 
soil  is  broken ;  but  where  a  person  dies  on 
his  journey  or  otherwise,  out  of  the  parish, 
or  where  there  is  a  family  vault  or  burial- 
place  in  the  church,  or  chancel,  or  aisle  of  I 
such  other  parish,  it  may  be  otherwise. 
Burial  cannot  be  legally  refused  to  dead 
bodies  on  account  of  debt,  even  although 
the  debtor  was  confined  in  prison  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  By  canon  68.  If  the  I 
minister  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse,  except 
(by  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer)  the  party  deceased  were  denounced 
excommunicate  by  the  greater  excommu 
nication,  for  some  grievous  and  notorious  I 
crime,  and  no  man  be  able  to  testify  his 
repentance,  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
bishop  from  his  ministry  for  the  space  of 
three  months. 

Canon  68.  No  minister  shall  refuse  or 
delay  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought 
to  the  church  or  churchyard  (convenient 
warning  being  given  him  thereof  before) 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  if 
he  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  except  the  party 
deceased  were  denounced  excommunicated 
mctjori  excommunicatione,  for  some  grievous 
and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man  able  to 
testify  of  his  repentance,  he  shall  be  sus 
pended  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  from 
his  ministry  by  the  space  of  three  months. 
But  by  the  rubric  before  the  office  for 
burial  of  the  dead,  the  said  office  likewise 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbap- 
tized,  or  that  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves.  The  proper  judges,  whether 
persons  who  died  by  their  own  hands  were 
out  of  their  senses,  are  doubtless  the  coro 
ner's  jury.  The  minister  of  the  parish  has 
no  authority  to  be  present  at  viewing  the 
body,  or  to  summon  or  examine  witnesses. 
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And  therefore  he  is  neither  entitled  nor 
able  to  judge  in  the  affair ;  but  may  well 
acquiesce  in  the  public  determination, 
without  making  any  private  inquiry.  In 
deed,  were  he  to  make  one,  the  opinion 
which  he  might  form  from  thence  could 
usually  be  grounded  only  on  common  dis 
course  and  bare  assertion.  It  cannot  be 
justifiable  to  act  upon  these  in  contradic 
tion  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  after  hearing 
witnesses  upon  oath.  Even  though  there 
may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coroner's 
jury  are  frequently  too  favourable  in  their 
judgment,  in  consideration  of  the  circum 
stances  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  with 
respect  to  the  forfeiture,  and  their  verdict 
is  in  its  own  nature  traversable,  yet  the 
burial  may  not  be  delayed  until  that  matter 
upon  trial  shall  finally  be  determined.  On 
acquittal  of  the  crime  of  self-murder  by 
the  coroner's  jurv,  the  body  in  that  case 
not  being  demanded  by  the  law,  it  seems 
that  the  clergyman  may  and  ought  to 
admit  that  body  to  Christian  burial. 

The  rubric  directs  that  the  priests  and 
clerks  meeting  the  corpse  at  the  entrance  of 
the  churchyard,  and  going  before  it  either 
into  the  church,  or  towards  the  grave,  >hall 
say  as  is  there  appointed.  15y  which  it 
seems  to  be  discretionary  in  the  minister, 
whether  the  corpse  shall  be  carried  into  the 
church  or  not.  And  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  not  bringing  it  into  the  church, 
especially  in  cases  of  infection. 

Canon  C>7.  After  the  party's  death, 
there  shall  be  rung  no  more  than  one 
short  peal,  and  one  before  the  burial,  and 
one  other  after  the  burial. 

The  corpse  that  is  buried  belongs  to  no 
one,  but  is  subject  to  ecclesiastical  cog 
nisance,  if  abused  or  removed  ;  and  a 
corpse  once  buried,  cannot  bo  taken  up  or 
removed  without  license  from  the  ordinary, 
if  it  is  to  be  buried  in  another  place,  or  the 
like;  but  in  the  case  of  a  violent  death, 
the  coroner  may  take  up  the  body  for  his 
inspection,  if  it  is  interred  before  he  comes 
to  view  it. 

There  has  been  much  litigation  recently 
on  the  subject  of  refusing  the  burial  of  a 
churchman  to  those  who  have  in  their  life 
time  gloried  in  their  separation  from  our 
communion.  One  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  it  is  strange  that  those  who  love  to 
live  the  life  of  dissenters,  and  to  die  the 
death  of  seceders,  should  pertinaciously  seek 
the  burial  of  a  churchman. —  Dr.  Ihirn. 

IJl'KIAL  OF  THE  DEAD.  (See 
Cemetery.}  With  reference  to  the  order  for 
the  burial  of  the- (lead  in  the  book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer,  we  must  note  that  the  igno 


rance  and  corruption  of  the  later  centuries 
had  not  vitiated  any  of  the  sacred  admi 
nistrations  more  than  this  of  burial ;  on  which 
the  fancies  of  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the 
dead  had  so  great  an  influence,  that  most 
of  the  forms  now  extant  consist  of  little  else 
but  impertinent  and  useless  petitions  for  the 
dead.  Our  Protestant  reformers  therefore, 
remembering  St.  Augustine's  rule,  that  all 
this  office  is  designed  rather  for  the  comfort, 
of  the  living,  than  the  benefit  of  the  dead, 
have  justly  rejected  these  superstitions  ; 
and  contrived  this  present  form  wholly  for 
the  instruction,  admonition,  and  comfort  of 
the  attendants  on  this  solemnity,  and 
therein  have  reduced  this  matter  to  its 
prime  intention  and  use.  It  is  not  easy  to 
tell  exactly  what  the  primitive  form  of 
burial  was  ;  but  the  psalms  were  a  princi 
pal  part  of  it,  as  all  the  fathers  testify. 
They  are  now  also  a  chief  part  of  this 
office,  and  the  rest  is  generally  taken  out 
of  holy  Scripture,  being  such  places  as  are 
most  proper  to  the  occasion,  so  as  to  form 
altogether  a  most  pious  and  practical  oflice. 
—  Dean  Cumber. 

Alhough  all  persons  are  for  decency  to 
be  put  under  ground,  yet  that  some  are 
not  capable  of  Christian  burial  appears  not 
only  from  the  canons  of  the  ancient  Church, 
but  also  from  the  following  rubric  prefixed 
to  our  oflice  at  the  last  review  :  "  Here  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  ollice  ensuing  is  not 
to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbaptized,  or 
excommunicate,  or  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves." 

The  persons  capable  of  Christian  burial 
are  only  those  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  for  the  rubric  excludes  all  others 
from  this  privilege;  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  sense  of  all  nations,  who  have  generally 
thought  fit  to  punish  some  kinds  of  male 
factors  with  the  want  of  these  rites  after 
their  death,  as  well  to  afflict  the  criminal, 
while  he  lives,  with  apprehensions  of  the 
disgrace  to  be  done  to  his  body,  which  is 
naturally  dear  to  all  men  ;  as  to  perpetuate 
the  odium  of  the  crime,  while  the  corpse 
is  exposed  to  public  scorn  after  the  offender 
hath  parted  with  his  life.  Thus  murderers 
I  were  punished  among  the  Romans  :  and 
among  the  (irceks  robbers  of  temples  and 
sacrilegious  persons,  as  also  those  that  be 
trayed  their  country,  with  divers  other  noto 
rious  transgressors.  JSut  none  have  been 
so  justly  and  so  universally  deprived  of  that 
natural  right,  which  all  men  seem  to  have 
in  a  grave-,  as  those  who  break  that  great 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
by  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 
These  were  forbidden  to  be  buried  among 
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the  Jews,  and  among  the  ancient  Romans 
also.  And  when  many  of  the  Milesian 
virgins  made  themselves  away,  the  rest 
were  restrained  from  so  vile  a  crime  by  a 
decree,  that,  whosoever  so  died,  she  should 
not  be  buried,  but  her  naked  body  should 
be  exposed  to  the  common  view.  And,  to 
confirm  the  equity  of  these  customs,  we 
find  the  Christian  councils,  as  well  abroad 
as  at  home,  have  forbidden  the  clergy  to 
bury  those  that  killed  themselves ;  as  doth 
also  our  present  rubric  in  imitation  of  those 
ancient  constitutions.  And  for  very  great 
reason,  namely,  to  terrify  all  from  com 
mitting  so  detestable  and  desperate  a  sin, 
as  is  the  wilful  destroying  of  GOD'S  image, 
the  casting  away  of  their  own  souls,  as 
well  as  their  opportunities  of  repentance  : 
the  Church  hereby  declaring,  that  she  hath 
little  hopes  of  their  salvation,  who  die  in  an 
act  of  the  greatest  wickedness,  which  they 
can  never  repent  of  after  it  be  committed. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  all  that  die  I 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  I 
who  in  the  primitive  times  were  denied  j 
Christian  burial   also,  with  the  intent  of  ( 
bringing  the  excommunicated  to  seek  their 
absolution  and  the  Church's  peace  for  their 
soul's  health,   ere  they  leave  this  world  ; 
and,  if  not,  of  declaring  them  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  CHRIST,  and  by  this  mark  of 
infamy  distinguishing  them  from  obedient 
and  regular  Christians. 

This  office  is  also  denied  to  infants,  not 
yet  admitted  into  the  Church  by  baptism  ; 
not  so  much  to  punish  the  infants,  who 
have  done  no  crime,  as  the  parents,  by 
whose  neglect  this  too  often  happens.  And 
perhaps  this  external  and  sensible  kind  of 
punishment  may  move  them  to  be  more 
careful  to  accomplish  the  office  in  due  time, 
than  higher  and  more  spiritual  considera 
tions  will  do. 

All  other  persons  that  die  in  the  com 
munion  of  the  visible  Church  are  capable 
of  these  rites  of  Christian  burial,  according 
to  the  rules  and  practice  both  of  the 
primitive  and  the  present  ages. — Dean 
Comber. 

Though  this  rubric  was  not  drawn  up 
till  166),  and  none  of  the  regulations 
which  it  enjoins,  excepting  only  what  re 
lates  to  persons  excommunicate,  was  before 
that  time  specified  in  any  of  our  articles, 
or  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  yet  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  new  law,  but  merely 
as  explanatory  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
and  of  the  previous  usage  in  England.  — 
Shepherd. 

Not  that  the  Church  determines  any 
thing  concerning  the  future  state  of  those 
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that  depart  before  they  are  admitted  to 
baptism ;  but  since  they  have  not  been  re 
ceived  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  we 
cannot  properly  use  an  office  at  their 
funeral,  which  all  along  supposes  the  per 
son  that  is  buried  to  have  died  in  her  com 
munion. 

Whether  this  office  is  to  be  used  over 
such  as  have  been  baptized  by  the  dissenters 
or  sectaries,  who  have  no  regular  commis 
sion  for  the  administering  of  the  sacraments, 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute ;  people 
generally  determining  on  one  side,  or  the 
other,  according  to  their  different  senti 
ments  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  such 
disputed  baptisms. —  Wheatly. 

BUTTRESS.  An  external  support  to 
a  wall,  so  arranged  as  to  counteract  the 
lateral  thrust  of  roofs  and  vaulting. 

The  buttress  is  not  used  in  Classic  ar 
chitecture,  where  the  thrust  is  always  ver 
tical  ;  and  in  Romanesque  it  is  hardly 
developed.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  correlative  of 
the  pointed  arch,  especially  when  used  in. 
vaulting,  and  so  first  attains  considerable 
depth  in  the  Lancet  period.  In  the  Tudor 
period,  when  it  had  to  support  fan  vaulting 
of  vast  expanse  and  weight,  its  depth  or 
projection  was  proportionably  increased. 

The  flying  buttress,  arch-buttress,  or  cross- 
springer,  is  an  arch  delivering  the  weight 
to  be  supported  at  a  distance,  as  of  a  spire 
at  the  angle  of  the  tower,  of  a  clerestory  at 
the  aisle  buttress,  of  the  chapter-house  roof 
at  Lincoln,  at  the  heavy  masses  of  masonry 
prepared  at  a  distance  to  receive  it. 

The  pinnacles  which  frequently  termi 
nate  buttresses  are  intended  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  the  supporting  mass.  (See  Bay.) 

CABBALA.  [Hebrew.]  Traditions. 
Among  the  Jews,  it  principally  means  the 
mystical  interpretations  of  their  Scrip 
tures,  handed  down  by  tradition.  The 
manner  in  which  Maimonides  explains  the 
Cabbala,  or  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  is  as 
follows  :  "  God  not  only  delivered  the  law 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sina,  but  the  expla 
nation  of  it  likewise.  When  Moses  came 
down  from  the  mount,  and  entered  into 
his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit  him,  and 
Moses  acquainted  Aaron  with  the  laws  he 
had  received  from  GOD,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  them.  After  this,  Aaron 
placed  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  were  admitted  ;  to  whom  Moses 
repeated  what  he  had  just  before  told  to 
Aaron.  These  being  seated,  the  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of 
Moses,  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who 
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composed  the  Sanhedrim,  came  in.  Closes 
again  declared  the  same  laws  to  them,  \vitli 
the  interpretations  of  them,  as  lie  had  done 
I  before  to  Aaron  and  his  M>IIS.  Lastlv,  all 
who  pleased  ot'  tlie  comnion  people  were 
invited  to  enter,  and  Moses  inslructed 
them  likewise  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest.  So  that  Aaron  heard  lour  times 
what  Moses  had  been  taught  bv  (Ion  upon 
Mount  Sina  ;  Kleax.ar  and  Ithamar  three 
times;  the  seventy  elders  twice;  ami  the 
people  once.  Moses  afterwards  reduced 
the  laws,  whieh  he  had  received,  into  writ 
ing,  but  not  the  explanations  of  them  ; 
these  he  thought  it  suflicient  to  trust  to 
the  memories  of  the  above  mentioned  per 
sons,  who,  being  perfect Iv  instructed  in 
them,  delivered  them  to  their  children, 
and  these  again  to  theirs,  from  age  to 
age." 

The  Cabbala,  therefore,  is  properly  the 
Oral  Laic  of  the  .lews,  delivered  down,  bv 
word  of  month,  from  lather  to  son  ;  and  it  j 
is  to  these  interpretations   of  the   written  \ 
line  our  SAVIOUR'S  censure  is  to  be  applied, 
when  lie  reproves  the  Jews  for  '•  making 
the  commands  of  GOD  of  none  eli'ect  through 
their  traditions." 

Some  of  the  Kabbins  pretend  that  the 
origin  of  the  Cabbala  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  angels  ;  that  the  angel  Kaziel  instructed 
Adam  in  it;  the  angel  Japhiel,  Shem  ; 
the  angel  Zedekicl,  Abraham,  &c.  But 
the  tiiith  is,  these  explications  of  the  Law 
are  only  the  several  interpretations  and 
decisions  of  the  Kabbins  on  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  in  the  framing  of  which  they 
studied  principally  the  combinations  of 
particular  word,  letters,  and  numbers,  and 
by  that  means  pretended  to  discover  clearly 
the  true  sense  of  the  ditlicult  passages  of 
Scripture. 

This  is  properly  called  the  Artificial 
Cabbala,  to  distinguish  it  from  aini/ile  Tra 
dition  :  and  it  i>  of  three  sorts.  The  first, 
called  Getnatria,  consists  in  taking  letters 
&s  figures,  and  explaining  words  bv  the 
arithmetical  value  of  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  composed.  l'"or  instance,  tin: 
Hebrew  letters  of  Jabo-Schiloh  (Shiloh 
shall  come)  makeup  the  same  arithmetical 
number  as  Mcasiuch  (the  Mr.sxiiih)  ;  from 
whence  they  conclude,  that  Shiluh  signi 
fies  the  Messiah. 

The  second  kind  of  Artificial  Cabbala, 
which  is  called  Xotaricoii,  consists  in  taking 
each  particular  letter  of  a  word  for  an 
entire  diction.  For  example,  of  Jii-re- 
sc/tit/i,  which  is  the  first  word  of  Genesis, 
composed  of  the  letters  15.  1».  A.  S.  C.  II. 
J.  T.  they  make  Baru-Rakia-Arez-Schu- 


maim-Jam-Tehomoth,  i.  c.  he  created  the 
firmament,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  sea, 
and  the  deep;  or  in  forming  one  entire 
diction  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  many  : 
thus,  in  Atali-(jibbor-Leholinn-Adoii'ii 
(Thou  art  strong  for  ever,  O  LORD),  they 
put  the  initial  letters  of  this  sentence  to 
gether,  and  form  the  word  Agla,  which 
signifies  either,  ]  will  reveal,  or,  a  drop  of 
dew,  and  is;  the  Cabbalistic  name  of  GOD. 

The  third  kind,  called  '1  'h einura,  consists 
in  changing  and  transposing  the  letters  of 
a  word  :  thus  of  the  word  Bercschith  (the 
first  of  the  book  of  Genesis)  they  make 
A-betisri,  the  first  of  the  month  Tisri,  and 
infer  from  thence  that  the  world  was 
created  on  the  first  da}'  of  the  month  Tisri, 
which  answers  very  nearly  to  our  Sep 
tember. 

The  Cabbala,  according  to  the  Jews,  is 
a  noble  and  sublime  science,  conducting 
men  by  an  easy  method  to  the  profoundest 
truths.  Without  it,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  profane 
books,  wherein  we  find  some  miraculous 
events,  and  as  pure  morality  as  that  of  the 
law,  if  we  did  not  penetrate  into  the  truths 
locked  ii])  under  the  external  cover  of  the 
literal  sense.  As  men  were  grossly  de 
ceived,  when,  dwelling  upon  the  sensible 
object,  they  mistook  angels  for  men;  so 
also  they  fall  into  error  or  ignorance  when 
they  in.Mst  upon  the  surface  of  letters  or 
words,  which  change  with  custom,  and 
ascend  not  up  to  the  ideas  of  GOD  him 
self,  which  are  infinitely  more  noble  and 
spiritual. 

Certain  visionaries  among  the  Jews 
believe,  that  our  blessed  LORD  wrought 
his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Cabbala.  Some  learned  men  are  of 
opinion,  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned 
the  Cabbalistic  art  of  the  Jews  in  Kgypt  ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  say,  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  furnished  the 
Jews  with  the  Cabbala.  Most  of  the 
heretics,  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
fell  into  the  vain  conceits  of  the  Cabbala; 
particularly  the  Gnostics,  Valentinians,  and 
Basilidians.  —  Bnnighton. 

CA13HALISTS.  Those  Jewish  doctors 
who  profess  the  study  of  the  Cabbala.  Jn 
the  opinion  of  these  men,  there  is  not  a 
word,  letter,  or  accent  in  the  Law,  without 
some  mvsterv  in  it.  The  first  Cabbalis- 
tical  author  that  we  know  of  is  Simon,  the 
son  of  Joachai,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  a 
little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
bv  Titus.  His  book,  entitled  Zohar,  is 
extant  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  many  addi 
tions  have  been  made  to  it.  The  first 
11 
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part  of  this  work  is  entitled  Zenintlia  or 
Mystery ;  the  second  Idra  Itabba  or  the 
Great  Synod;  the  third,  Idra  Latta,  or  the 
Little  Synod,  which  is  the  author's  last  adieu 
to  his  disciples.  —  SroiisfJtton. 

CAIX1TES,  or  CAX JAN'S.  Christian 
heretics,  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  of  the 
second  century :  they  were  called  according 
to  Cain's  name,  who,  they  say,  was  formed 
by  a  celestial  and  almighty  power,  and  that 
Abel  was  made  by  a  weak  one  :  they  held 
that  the  way  to  be  saved  was  to  make 
trial  of  all  manner  of  things,  and  to  satisfy 
their  lusts  with  all  wicked  actions :  they 
fancied  a  great  number  of  angels  to  which 
they  gave  barbarous  names,  attributing  to 
eai'h  of  them  a  particular  sin  ;  so  that 
when  they  were  about  any  wicked  action, 
they  invoked  the  angel  whom  they  fancied 
to  preside  over  it.  They  composed  a 
book  called  St.  Paul's  ascension  to  heaven, 
which  they  filled  with  blasphemies  and  ex 
ecrable  impieties,  as  if  they  were  the 
secret  words  which  that  apostle  heard  in 
his  ecstasy  :  they  had  a  particular  vene 
ration  for  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
the  Sodomites,  and  especially  for  Judas,  on 
whose  gospel  they  relied,  because  his  trea 
chery  occasioned  the  death  of  CHRIST  ;  and 
they  made  use  of  a  gospel  that  bore  that 
false  disciple's  name. 

CALENDAR.  The  word  calendar  is 
derived  from  Calendcc,  the  first  day  of  the 
Roman  month.  Our  calendar  "in  the 
Prayer  Book  consists  of  several  columns. 
The  first  shews  the  days  of  the  month  in 
their  numerical  order;  the  second  contains 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  affixed  to  the 
days  of  the  week  ;  the  third,  as  printed  in 
the  larger  common  prayer  books,  has  the 
calends,  nones,  and  ides,  which  was  the 
method  of  computation  used  by  the  old 
Romans  and  primitive  Christians,  and  is 
still  useful  to  those  who  read  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  four  last  columns  contain  the  course 
of  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
for  ordinary  days  throughout  the  year. 
The  intermediate  column,  namely,  the 
fourth,  contains,  together  with  the  holydays 
observed  by  the  Church  of  End  and,  such 
popish  holydays  as  it  was  thought  best  to 
retain  The  reasons  whv  the  names  of 
these  saints'  days  and  holydays  were  re 
sumed  into  the  calendar  are  various. 
Some  of  them  being  retained  upon  account 
of  our  courts  of  justice,  which  usually  made 
their  returns  on  these  days,  or  else  upon 
the  days  before  or  after  them,  which  were 
called  in  the  writs,  Vigil,  Fest.,  orCrast., 
as  in  Vigil,  Martin,  Fe.st.  Martin,  Crast. 


Martin,  and  the  like.  Others  are  probably 
kept  in  the  calendar  for  the  sake  of  such 
tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  others,  as 
are  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their 
tutelar  saints  :  as  the  Welshmen  do  of  St. 
David,  the  shoemakers  of  St.  Crispin,  &c. 
And  again,  churches  being  in  several  places 
dedicated  to  some  or  other  of  these  saints, 
it  has  been  the  usual  custom  in  such  places 
to  have  wakes  or  fairs  kept  upon  those 
days ;  so  that  the  people  would  probably 
be  displeased,  if,  either  in  this,  or  the 
former  case,  their  favourite  saint's  name 
should  be  left  out  of  the  calendar.  Besides, 
the  histories  which  were  writ  before  the 
Reformation  do  frequently  speak  of  trans 
actions  happening  upon  such  a  holyday,  or 
about  sucli  a  time,  without  mentioning  the 
month,  relating  one  thing  to  be  done  at 
Lammas-tide,  and  another  about  Martin 
mas,  &c.  ;  so  that  were  these  names  quite 
left  out  of  the  calendar,  we  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  when  several  of  these  trans 
actions  happened.  For  this  and  the  fore 
going  reasons  our  second  reformers  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  (though  all  those  days 
had  been  omitted  in  both  books  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  excepting  St.  George's-day 
Lammas-day,  St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Cle 
ment,  which  two  last  were  in  his  second 
book)  thought  convenient  to  restore  the 
names  of  them  to  the  calendar,  though  not 
with  any  regard  of  being  kept  holy  by  the 
Church.  For  this  they  thought  prudent 
to  forbid,  as  well  upon  the  account  of  the 
great  inconveniency  brought  into  the 
Church  in  the  times  of  popery,  by  the  ob 
servation  of  such  a  number  of  holydays,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  labouring  and  trad 
ing  men,  as  by  reason  that  many  of  those 
saints  they  then  commemorated  were  often 
times  men  of  none  of  the  best  characters. 
Besides,  the  history  of  these  saints,  and  the 
accounts  they  gave  of  the  other  holydays, 
were  frequently  found  to  be  feigned  and 
fabulous.  In  the  short  account  of  each  of 
these  holydays,  given  in  the  notes  on  the 
calendar,  the  reader  will  not  suppose  that 
all  the  stories  are  intended  to  be  imposed 
upon  him  as  truths,  although  nothing  will 
be  set  down  but  what  some  or  other  of 
the  Romanists  superstitiously  believe  — 
Whcutly, 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  motions  or  calls  to  the 
ministry.  First,  the  outward;  whereby 
those  who  have  a  right  of  recommending 
a  person  to  the  execution  of  any  ecclesias 
tical  office,  do  fix  upon  him  as  one  in  their 
judgment  qualified  for  it ;  and  the  bishop, 
approving  their  judgment,  does  admit  him 
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into  such  office  in  due  manner,  as  the  laws 
nl'  GOD  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  do 
require.  But  the  inward  call  is  something 
preceding  this,  nnd  is  required  by  our 
Church  as  a  qualification  for  the  latter. 
Now  it  has  been  some  matter  of  doubt 
what  is  meant  here  by  being  "inwardly 
moved  by  the  HOI.Y  GHOST."  But  I  think 
no  one  can  judge,  that  the  compilers  of 
this  oflice  did  ever  entertain  such  enthu- 
siastical  notions,  as  to  imagine  that  no  per 
sons  were  to  lie  admitted  into  any  degree  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders,  without  having  a 
special  revelation  in  mi  the  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
that  GOD  had  particularly  commissioned 
them  to  take  upon  them  that  ollice,  as  St. 
Paul  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  "  an 
apostle  called  of  GOD."  (liom.  i.  1.  1  Cor. 
i.  1.)  For  such  calls  as  these  were  mira 
culous  and  extraordinary,  and  remained 
not  much  longer  than  the  apostolical  times. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  this  motion  or 
c.dl  must  be  something  in  a  more  ordinary 
and  common  way. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Scripture  (caches, 
that  the  common  and  ordinary  graces,  and 
all  good  disposition^  and  resolutions,  are 
attributed  to  the  HOI.Y  SPIRIT  of  GOD. 
"  Kvery  good  and  perfect  gift  comet h  from 
above."  (Jam.  i.  17.)  "Jt  is  GOD  that 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do.  of 
his  good  pleasure."  (Phil.  ii.  13.)  The 
apostle  calls  the  ordinary  graces  of  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good 
ness,  meekness,  temperance,  "the  fruits  of 
the  SPIRIT."  (Gal  v.  -J4.)  Thus  the  belief 
of  the  gospel  is  called  "  the  spirit  of  faith." 
('2  Cor.  iv.  1,'J.)  And  it  is  said  express! v, 
that  '-no  one  saith  that  JESTS  is  the  LORD, 
but  by  the  HOLY  GHOST."  (1  Cor.  xii.  :5.) 
Now,  I  conceive,  all  that  is  here  meant  bv 
'•inward  motion  of  the:  HOLY  GHOST  "  is 
h's  ordinary  moiion,  by  which  Christians 
arc  stirred  up  to  every  good  resolution 
which  thev  make,  or  good  action  which  i 
they  do.  And  whereas  a  resolution  to  take 
upon  one  the  oflice  of  the  ministry,  without 
any  bad  design  mixing  with  it,  is  a  jjood 
roolution,  so  he  that  takes  it  up  may  be 
properly  said  to  be  moved  by  the  HOLY  : 
GHOST  to  do  it.  For  it  must  be  undoubt-  • 
edly  owned,  that  such  a  resolution  is  a 
good  and  pious  one,  since  the  apostle  says 
plainly,  laying  it  down  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  ''This  is  a  true  saying,  if  a  man 
desireth  the  ofliee  of  a  bishop,  he  desire! h 
a  good  work."  (1  Tim.  iii.  1.)  And.  to  be 
*urc,  in  those  times  it  seldom  happened, 
that  this  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  ollice  i 
was  doired,  but  only  from  a  pure  view  of  I 
doing  good.  For  these  were  exposed  the 


foremost  to  the  rage  of  the  persecutors,  and 
men  must  be  actuated  by  a  noble  zeal  for 
the  gospel,  to  lav  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  being  exposed  to  the,  most 
grievous  sufferings,  or  laying  down  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  it.  And  in  these  times, 
likewise,  men  may.  and  frequently,  1  doubt 
not,  do,  take  upon  them  the  ecclesiastical 
employs  upon  very  good  aims.  Therefore 
the  meaning  of  this  question  is,  whether, 
after  an  impartial  examination  of  their 
hearts,  they  find  that  they  do  not  take  this 
sacred  employ  upon  them,  barely  for  a 
maintenance  in  the  world,  or  that  thereby 
they  may  acquire  those  superior  dignities 
and  profits,  which  in  these  peaceable  ages 
of  Christianity  some  of  the  clergy  do  par 
take  of;  but  only  that  they  think  they 
may  be  serviceable  in  GOD'S  vineyard,  and 
are  willing  to  contribute  the  best  of  their 
labours  therein,  "  for  the  promoting  of 
GOD'S  glory  and  the  edifying  of  his  people." 
1  do  not  think  the  question  intends,  that 
all  who  are  to  be  ordained  i-hould  profess 
that,  thev  would  be  desirous  of  this  oflice, 
though  ihere  were  no  temporal  advantages 
attending  it,  and  (hough  it  exposed  men 
not  only  to  starving,  but  to  apparent  per 
secution  and  death  ;  for  then  most,  even 
the  be.^t  persons,  as  times  go  now,  might 
justlv  scruple  the  answering  to  such  a 
question  :  but  I  take  it  to  mean  no  more 
than  that,  since  they  are  to  take  upon  them 
some  employ  or  other  for  their  own  sub 
sistence  and  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
thev  choose  to  take  upon  them  the  oflice 
of  the  ministry,  wherein  they  think  they 
can  act  more  for  (JOB'S  glory  and  the 
benefit  of  their  Christian  brethren,  than  by 
exercising  anv  temporal  calling;  and  that 
they  verily  believe,  that  it  was  not  without 
the  assistance  of  GOD'S  good  Spirit  that 
thev  formed  this  judgment  and  resolution. 
—  Dr.  Nic/i<ills. 

The  candidate  for  deacon's  orders  has 
the  quotum  of  the  inward  call  put  to  him 
thus  :  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly 
moved  by  the  HOLY  (inosT,  to  take  upon 
you  this  ollice  and  ministration  to  serve 
GOD,  in  promoting  his  glory,  and  the  edi 
fying  of  his  people  ? 

This  is  a  great  question  indeed,  and  that 
which  no  man  can  give  a  true  and  positive 
answer  to,  without  having  searched  nar 
rowly  into  his  own  heart,  and  seriously 
consideied  the  bent  and  inclinations  of  his 
soul.  Unt  it  is  a  question  very  necessary 
to  be  propounded,  for  the  HOLY  GHOST 
now  supplies  the  place  and  room  of  our 
blessed  SAVIOUR  in  his  church  militant 
here  on  earth.  And  therefore,  as  it  was 
i:  -2 
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by  him  that  the  several  offices  themselves 
were  at  first  constituted,  so  it  is  by  him 
that  men  are  called  to  the  execution  of 
them  ;  and  it  is  by  him  alone  that  all  eccle 
siastical  ministrations,  performed  by  such 
officers,  are  made  effectual  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  appointed  ;  and  there 
fore  the  Church  is  bound  to  take  care 
that  none  be  admitted  into  her  ministry 
but  such  as  she  believes  and  hopes  to  be 
called  to  it  by  the  HOLY  GHOST.  But  she 
can  have  no  ground  to  believe  this,  but 
onlv  from  the  persons  themselves,  none 
but  themselves  being  acquainted  with  the 
motions  of  GOD'S  Spirit  upon  their  own 
hearts.  And  therefore  the  bishop  requires 
them  to  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with 
him  and  the  Church,  and  to  tell  him 
whether  they  really  trust  that  they  are 
moved  by  the  HOLY  GHOST  to  take  this 
office  upon  them?  To  which  every  one  is 
bound  to  answer,  "I  trust  so:"  not  that 
he  knows  it,  or  is  certain  of  it,  for  it  is 
possible  that  his  heart  may  deceive  him  in 
it,  but  that  he  trusts  or  hopes  it  is  so. 

But  what  ground  can  any  one  have  to 
trust  that  he  is  moved  by  the  HOLY  GHOST 
to  take  the  ministry  upon  him  ?  To  that 
I  answer  in  short,  that  if  a  man  finds  that, 
upon  due  examination,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  where  he  is  to  serve,  is  satisfied  of 
his  abilities  and  qualifications  for  the  minis 
try  :  and  that  his  great  end  and  design  in 
undertaking  it  is  to  serve  GOD,  for  the 
promoting  of  his  glory  and  the  edifying  of 
his  people  ;  he  hath  good  grounds  to  trust, 
that  he  is  moved  to  it  by  the  HOLY  GHOST. 
it  being  only  by  him  that  any  man  can  be 
duly  qualified  for  it,  and  moved  to  take  it 
upon  him,  out  of  so  good  and  pious  a  design 
as  that  is.  But  if  either  of  these  things 
be  wanting;  as,  if  a  man  be  not  fitted  for 
the  office,  he  may  conclude  he  is  not  called 
to  it  by  the  HOLY  GHOST,  for  he  neither 
calls  nor  useth  any  but  fit  instruments  in 
what  he  doth ;  or,  if  a  man  be  moved  to  it 
out  of  a  design,  not  to  do  good,  but  to  get 
applause  or  preferment  in  the  world,  he 
may  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  moved  to 
it  by  the  Spirit  of  GOD  but  by  the  spirit 
of  pride  and  covetousness,  and  then  can 
have  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  HOLY 
GHOST  should  ever  bless  and  assist,  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  office.  According  to 
these  rules,  therefore,  they  who  are  to  be 
ordained  may  discern  whether  they  can 
truly  give  the  answer  required  to  this 
great  question  that  will  be  propounded  to 
them.  As  for  their  qualifications  for  it, 
the  bishop  hath  already  approved  of  them  ; 
but,  as  to  their  main  end  and  design  in 


undertaking  the  ministry,  that  must  be  left 
to  God  and  their  own  consciences,  who 
alone  know  it,  and  so  can  best  judge 
whether  they  can  truly  say  that  they 
"  trust  they  are  moved  to  it  by  the  HOLY 
GHOST."  —  Bp.  Beveridge. 

The  following  is  Calvin's  definition  of 
the  inward  call  in  his  book  of  Institutes, 
which  being  published  about  ten  years 
before  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
might  probably  be  a  guide  to  our  Reformers 
in  framing  this  question  :  "  that  it  is  the 
good  testimony  of  our  own  heart,  that  we 
have  taken  this  office,  neither  for  ambition, 
covetousness,  nor  any  evil  design,  but  out 
of  a  true  fear  of  GOD,  and  a  desire  to  edify 
the  Church."  Now  this  we  may  know  by 
duly  considering,  whether  it  were  the  ex 
ternal  honours  and  revenues  that  are 
annexed  to  this  profession,  or  any  other 
worldly  end,  that  first  or  chiefly  did  incline 
us  to  the  ministry.  If  so,  we  were  moved 
by  carnal  objects,  and  led  on  by  our  own 
corrupt  will  and  affections.  But  if  our 
principal  motives  were  spiritual,  that  is,  a 
zeal  for  GOD'S  glory,  and  a  desire  to  pro 
mote  the  salvation  of  souls,  then  we  were 
"  moved  by  the  SPIRIT,  and  inwardly  called 
by  GOD."  I  grant  we  cannot  but  know 
there  are  honours  and  rewards,  piously  and 
justly  annexed  to  this  holy  function;  and, 
as  men,  we  cannot  but  hope  for  a  compe 
tency  of  them  ;  yen,  this  may  be  a  subor 
dinate  motive.  But  I  may  say  of  the 
priesthood,  as  CHRIST  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  first  place 
for  itself,  and  the  other  only  as  additional 
consequences  thereof.  (Matt.  vi.  33.)  We 
must  love  the  duties  of  this  calling:  reading, 
study,  praying,  preaching,  &c.,  more  than 
the  rewards.  Yea,  if  persecution  should 
ever  strip  the  Church  of  these  provisions, 
as  it  hath  often  done,  we  must  not  cast  off' 
our  holy  ministrations.  (1  Cor.  ix.  16.) 

This  inward  call  thus  explained  is  the 
first  and  one  of  the  principal  qualifications 
for  him  that  is  to  be  employed  about- 
heavenly  tilings.  And  therefore  it  is  in 
serted,  not  only  into  ours,  but  other  re 
formed  offices  for  ordination  ;  where  it  is 
inquired,  "  if  they  believe  that  GOD  by  the 
Church  calls  them  to  this  ministry,  and  if 
they  did  not  seek  for  worldly  riches  or 
glory,"  as  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Belgic 
Church.  Our  candidates  know  this  ques 
tion  will  be  asked  :  wherefore  let  them  ex 
amine  their  hearts  strictly,  and  answer  it 
in  the  sincerity  of  their  souls  ;  not  doubting 
but  that  good  SPIRIT,  who  excited  them  to 
this  work,  will  assist  and  bless  all  their 
performances.  — Dean  Comber. 
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We  may  here  observe,  that  tin;  first 
question  j)iit  tu  those  \vlio  are  to  be  or 
dained  priests,  concerning  their  being  moved 
by  llie  iloi.v  (iiiosT  to  take  tliat  olliee 
upon  them,  is  now  omitted.  For,  these 
having  been  ordained  deacons  before,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  were  then  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  CnuisT  to  take  the  ministry 
of  his  gospel  upon  them,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  anv  further  call  from  him.  For 
being  once  culled  bv  him,  though  it  was 
but  to  the  lowest  olliee  of  his  own  institu 
tion,  the  Church  takes  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  his  pleasure  they  should  be  promoted 
to  anv  higher  olliee,  if  there  be  suflicient 
reason  and  occasion  for  it. —  IJji.  Heveridge. 

CALVIXISTS.  '1'hose  who  interpret 
Scripture  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  John  Calvin,  who  was  born  at  Xoyon, 
A.I).  1509,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Geneva, 
and  who  established  a  system  both  ol 
doctrine  and  of  discipline  peculiarly  his 
own. 

The  essential  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
have  been  reduced  to  these  five:  particu 
lar  election,  particular  redemption,  moral 
inability  in  a  fallen  state,  irresistible  grace, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
These  are  termed,  bv  theologians,  the  live 
points  ;  and  ever  since  the  synod  ot  l)oi  t, 
when  they  were  the  subjects  of  discussion 
between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and 
whose  decrees  are  the  standard  of  modern 
Calvinism,  frequent  have  been  the  contro 
versies  agitated  respecting  them.  Fveii 
the  Calvinists  themselves  dilfer  in  the  ex 
plication  of'  them  :  it  cannot  therefore  be 
expected  that  a  very  specific,  account  of 
them  should  be  given  here.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  they  comprehend  the 
following  propositions  :  — 

1st,  That  GOD  has  chosen  a  certain 
number  in  CUKIST  to  everlasting  glorv,  be 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  according 
to  his  immutable  purpose,  and  of  his  free 
grace  and  love,  without  the  least  foresight 
of  faith,  good  works,  or  anv  conditions  per 
formed  by  the  creaturi  s  ;  and  that  the  rest 
of  mankind  he  was  pleased  to  pass  bv,  and 
ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for 
their  sins,  to  the  praise  of  his  vindictive 
justice. 

iJndlv,  That  Jicsrs  CHRIST,  bv  his  suf 
ferings  and  death,  made  an  atonement  only 
for  the  sins  of  the  elect. 

•'3dly,  That  mankind  are  totally  depraved 
in  consequence  of  the  fall;  and,  by  virtue 
of  Adam's  being  their  public  head,  the 
guilt  of  his  sin  was  imputed,  and  a  corrupt 
nature  conveyed,  to  all  his  posterity,  from 
which  proceeds  all  actual  transgression  ; 


and  th.it  bv  sin  we  are  made  subject  to 
death,  and  all  miseries,  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  eternal. 

•Ithlv,  That  all  whom  GOD  has  predesti 
nated  to  life,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed 
time,  effectually  to  call,  bv  his  word  and 
Spirit,  out  of  that  slate  of  sin  and  death,  in 
which  thev  are  bv  nature,  to  grace  and 
salvation  by  JKSUS  CHRIST. 

And,  5thly,  That  those  whom  GOD  has 
effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his 
spirit,  shall  never  finally  fall  fioni  a  state 
of  grace. 

CAMALDOLI.  A  religious  order  of 
Christians  founded  bv  St.  llomuald,  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century:  this  man 
gave  his  monks  the  rule  of  St.  JJennet's 
order,  with  some  particular  constitutions, 
and  a  white  habit,  alter  a  vision  he  had  of 
several  per.-ons  clothed  so,  who  were  <>oni'r 

I  o  O 

upon  a  ladder  to  heaven.  He  was  of  a 
noble  fumilv  of  Kaveima,  and  having  found 
near  the  Apennine  hills  near  Arezzo,  a 
frightful  soiitarv  place,  called  Campo  JNIal- 
doli,  he  began  to  build  a  monastery  there, 
about  the  year  1009,  and  this  monastery 
gave  its  name  to  all  the  order.  The  eon- 
LMvu'atioii  ot' hermits  ot' St.  liomuald,  or  of 
Mount  Couronne,  is  a  branch  of' the  Camal- 
iloli,  to  which  it  joined  in  1532.  Paul 
Justinian,  of  Venice,  began  its  establish 
ment  in  15:20,  and  founded  the  chief  monas 
tery  in  the  Apennine,  in  a  place  called 
the  ]\Iount  of  the  Crown,  ten  miles  from 
l'ern'j;iu,  and  dedicated  to  our  SAVIOUR  in 
1555,—  Jlist.  di'x  Ord.  Uclig. 

CAMEUOXIAXS.  A  party  of  Pres- 
bvterians  in  Scotland,  so  called  from  Archi 
bald  Cameron,  a  field  preacher,  who  was 
the  first  who  separated  from  communion 
with  the  other  Presbyterians,  who  were 
not  ot' his  opinion  concerning  the  ministers 
that  had  accepted  of'  an  indulgence  from 
king  Charles!  I.  lie  considered  the  accept 
ance  of  the  indulgence  to  be  a  counten 
ancing  of  the  siipremacv  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  other  Presbyterians  wished 
the  controversy  to  drop,  till  it  could  be 
determined  by  a  general  assembly  ;  but 
the  Cameroniuns,  through  a  transport  of 
xeal,  separated  from  them,  and  some  who 
associated  with  them  ran  into  excess  of 
frenzv  ;  declaring  that  king  Charles  II. 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown  and 
societv  of  the  Church,  by  his  breaking  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  were 
the  terms  on  which  he  received  the  former  ; 
and  by  his  vicious  life,  which,  de  jure, 
they  said,  excluded  him  from  the  latter  : 
they  pretended  both  to  dethrone  and  ex 
communicate  him,  and  for  that  purpose 
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made  an  insurrection,  but  were  soon  sup 
pressed.  Since  the  accession  of  king  \Vil- 
liani  III.  to  the  crown  they  complied  with, 
and  zealously  served  the  government ;  and 
as  regards  their  former  differences  in  church 
matters,  they  were  also  laid  aside,  the 
preachers  of  their  party  having  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
establishment  in  1690,  of  which  they  still 
continue  members. 

CANCELLI.  (See  Chancel.) 
CANDLES.  (See  Lights  on  the  Altar.) 
CANDLEMAS  DAY.  A  name  for 
merly  given  to  the  festival  of  the  Purifica 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  observed  in  our 
Church,  February  2.  In  the  mediaeval 
Church,  this  day  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  lighted  candles,  which  were 
borne  about  in  processions,  and  placed  in 
churches,  in  memory  of  him  who  came  to 
be  "  alight  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel."  From  this  cus 
tom  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 

CANON.  The  laws  of  the  Church  are 
called  canons,  the  word  canon  being  de 
rived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies 
a  rule  or  measure. 

Since  the  Church  is  a  society  of  Chris 
tians,  and  since  every  society  must  have 
authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  laws  for 
the  government  of  its  own  members,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  Church 
has  this  power  ;  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  great  disorder  amongst  Christians.  This 
power  was  exercised  in  the  Church  before 
the  Roman  empire  became  Christian,  as 
appears  by  those  ancient  canons  which 
were  made  before  that  time,  and  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers ;  by  the  apostolical  canons,  which, 
though  not  made  by  the  apostles  them 
selves,  are  nevertheless  of  great  antiquity ; 
and  by  various  canons  which  were  made 
in  councils  held  in  the  second  century, 
which  were  not  directory  alone,  but  binding, 
and  to  be  observed  by  the  clergy,  under 
the  penal  tj  of  deprivation;  and  by  the  laity, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  Under 
this  title  we  will  mention  :  1.  Foreign 
canons.  2.  Such  as  have  been  received 
here.  3.  The  power  of  making  new  canons. 
(I.)  As  to  the  first,  Constantino  the 
Great,  the  first  emperor  who  gave  Chris 
tians  some  respite  from  persecution,  caused 
general  councils  and  national  and  provin 
cial  synods  to  be  assembled  in  his  domi 
nions  ;  where,  amongst  other  things,  rules 
were  made  for  the  government  of  the  , 
Church,  which  were  called  canons;  the  I 
substance  of  which  was  at  first  collected  j 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  ancient  ! 
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writings  of  the  fathers.  We  will  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  history  of 
provincial  constitutions,  synodals,  glossa 
ries,  sentences  of  popes,  summaries,  and 
rescripts,  from  which  the  canon  law  has, 
by  degrees,  been  compiled,  since  the  days 
of  that  emperor ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  they  were  collected  by  Ivo,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  about  the  14th  year  of  our  king 
Henry  I.,  in  three  volumes,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  decrees.  These 
decrees,  corrected  by  Gratian,  a  Bene 
dictine  monk,  were  published  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  ;  and  the 
reason  of  the  publication  at  that  time 
might  be  to  decide  the  quarrel  between 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's 
brother,  who  being  made  a  legate,  the 
archbishop  looked  upon  it  as  a  diminution 
of  his  power,  and  an  encroachment  upon 
that  privilege  which  he  had  as  legatus 
natas.  (See  Legate.)  These  decrees  were 
received  by  the  clergy  of  the  Western 
Church,  but  never  by  those  of  the  East, 
which  is  one  reason  why  their  priests  con 
tinued  to  marry,  which  the  clergy  of  the 
West  were,  by  these  decrees,  forbidden 
to  do. 

The  next,  in  order  of  time,  were  the 
decretals,  which  are  canonical  epistles 
written  by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by 
some  cardinals,  to  determine  any  contro 
versy ;  and  of  these  there  are  likewise 
three  volumes.  The  first  volume  of  these 
decretals  was  compiled  by  Raimundus  Bar- 
cinius,  who  was  chaplain  to  Gregory  IX., 
and  were  published  by  him  about  the 
14th  year  of  King  Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1226. 
This  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  all 
schools,  and  was  to  be  taken  for  law  in  all 
ecclesiastical  courts.  About  sixty  years 
afterwards,  Simon,  a  monk  of  Walden, 
began  to  read  these  laws  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  next  year  in  Oxford. 
The  second  volume  was  collected  and 
arranged  by  Boniface  VIII.,  and  published 
about  the  27th  year  of  our  king  Edward  I., 
A.  n.  1298.  The  third  volume  was  col 
lected  by  Clement  V.,  and  published  in 
the  Council  of  Vienna,  and  likewise  here, 
in  the  2nd  year  of  Edward  II.,  A.  D.  1308, 
and  from  him  were  called  Clementines. 

These  decretals  were  never  received  in 
England,  or  anywhere  else,  but  only  in 
the  pope's  dominions,  which  are  therefore 
called  by  canonists  Patrice  obedientice,  as 
particularly  the  canon  concerning  the  in 
vestiture  of  bishops  by  a  lay  hand.  John 
Andreas,  a  celebrated  canonist  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  wrote  a  commentary 
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on  these  decretals,  which  lie  entitled 
Xocclln',  from  u  very  beautiful  (laughter 
lie  had  of  that  name,  whom  he  I/red  a 
scholar:  the  father  being  a  professor  of 
law  at  Bologna,  had  instructed  his  daughter 
so  well  in  it,  that  she  assisted  him  in 
reading  lectures  to  his  scholars,  and,  there 
fore,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave 
that  book  the  title  of  Novellas. 

About  the  tenth  year  of  king  Ed 
ward  11.,  John  XXII.  published  his  cx- 
travagants.  But  as  to  the  Church  oi 
England,  even  at  that  time,  when  the 
papal  authority  was  at  the  highest,  none  of 
these  foreign  canons,  or  any  new  canons, 
made  at  any  national  or  provincial  synod 
here,  had  any  manner  of  force  if  they  were 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  the 
laws  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  every 
Christian  nation  in  communion  with  the 
pope  sent  some  bishops,  abbots,  or  priors, 
to  those  foreign  councils,  and  generally  four 
were  sent  out  of  England  ;  and  it  was  by 
those  means,  together  with  the  allowance 
of  the  civil  power,  that  some  canons  made 
there  were  received  here,  but  such  as  were 
against  the  laws  were  totally  rejected. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  these  foreign 
canons  were  received  in  England,  and 
obtained  the  force  of  laws  bv  the  general 
approbation  of  the  king  and  people  (though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  know  what  these 
canons  are) ;  and  it  was  upon  this  pretence 
that  the  pope  claimed  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  independent  of  the  king,  and 
sent  his  legates  to  England  with  commis 
sions  to  determine  causes  according  to 
those  canons,  which  were  now  compiled 
into  several  volumes,  and  called  jits  cu- 
nitnicHiii :  these  were  not  only  enjoined  to 
be  obeyed  as  laws,  but  publicly  to  be  read 
and  expounded  in  all  schools  and  uni 
versities  as  the  civil  law  was  read  and 
expounded  there,  under  pain  of  excom 
munication  to  those  who  neglected.  Hence 
arose  quarrels  between  kings  and  several 
archbishops  and  other  prelates,  who  ad 
hered  to  those  papal  usurpations.  Such 
foreign  canons  as  were  received  here  never 
had  any  force  from  any  papal,  legantine,  or 
provincial  constitutions,  but  from  the  ac 
ceptance  and  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were  sent 
from  hence  to  assist  in  foreign  councils, 
consented  to  the  canons  made  there  ;  but 
this  did  not  bind  the  Church  of  England 
till  they  were  allowed  bv  the  king  and 
people.  Still,  when  a  canon  is  thus  re 
ceived  upon  an  ancient  practice,  and  ge 
neral  consent  of  the  people,  in  ,-ueh  case  it 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 


(II.)  Besides  these  foreign  canons,  there 
were  several  laws  and  constitutions  made 
here  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  all 
of  which  are  now  in  force,  but  which  had 
not  been  so  without  the  assent  and  con 
tinuation  nt'  the  kings  of  England.  Even 
from  \Yilliain  1.  to  the  time  of  the  lie- 
formation,  no  canons  or  constitutions  made 
in  any  synods  were  sutlered  to  be  exe 
cuted  if  they  had  not  the  royal  assent. 
This  was  the  common  usage  and  practice 
in  England,  even  when  the  papal  usurpation 
was  most  exalted  ;  for  if  at  any  time  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  did,  by  their  sentences, 
endeavour  to  enforce  obedience  to  such 
canons,  the  courts  at  common  law,  upon 
complaint  made,  would  grant  prohibi 
tions.  So  that  the  statute  of  submission, 
which  was  afterwards  made  in  the  2,3th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  seems  to  be  de 
clarative  of  the  common  law,  that  the 
clergy  could  not  de  jure,  and  by  their  own 
authority,  without  the  king's  assent,  enact 
or  execute  any  canons.  These  canons  were 
all  collected  and  explained  by  Lyndwood, 
dean  of  the  Arches,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL,  and  by  him  reduced  under  this 
method. 

1.  The  canons  of  Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at  a 
council  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  b'th  vear  of 
Henry  III. 

•J.  The  canons  of  Otho,  the  pope's  le 
gate,  who  held  a  council  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  in  the  2uth  year  of  Henry  111., 
which  from  him  were  called  the  Constitu 
tions  of  Otho;  upon  which  John  de  Athon, 
one  of  the  canons  of  Lincoln,  wrote  a 
comment. 

3.  The  canons  of  Boniface,  of  Savoy, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  4-Jth  of 
Henry  111.,  which  were  all  usurpations 
upon  the  common  law,  as  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  the  right  of  patron 
age,  and  against  trials  of  the  right  of 
tithes  in  the  king's  courts  against  writs  of 
prohibition,  <xc.  Although  he  threatened 
the  judges  with  excommunication  (some  of 
the  judges  being  at  that  time  clergymen) 
if  they  disobeyed  the  canons,  yet  they  pro 
ceeded  in  these  matters  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  kept  the  eccle 
siastical  courts  within  their  proper  juris 
diction.  This  occasioned  a  variance  be 
tween  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  ; 
and  upon  this  the  clergy,  in  the  31st  of 
Henry  III.,  exhibited  several  articles  of 
their  grievances  to  the  parliament,  which 
they  called  Articuli  C'lcri :  the  articles  them 
selves  are  lost,  but  some  of  the  answers  to 
them  are  extant,  by  which  it  appears  that 
n  4 
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none  of  these  canons  made  by  Boniface  was 
confirmed. 

4.  The  canons  of  Cardinal  Ottobon,  the 
pope's   legate,  who   held  a   synod   at  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  53rd  of  Henry  III.,  in  which 
he  confirmed  those  canons   made   by   his 
predecessor  Otho,  and  published  some  new 
ones ;  and  by  his  legantine  authority  com 
manded  that  they  should  be  obeyed  :  upon 
these  canons,  likewise,  John  de  Athon  wrote 
another  comment. 

5.  The  canons  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
made  at  a  synod  held  at  Reading,  in  the 
year  1 279,  the  7th  of  Edward  I. 

6.  The  canons  of  the  same  archbishop, 
made  at  a  synod  held  at  Lambeth,  two 
years  afterwards. 

7.  The    canons    of    Archbishop    Win- 
chclsea,  made  in  the  34th  of  Edward  I. 

8.  The  canons  of  Archbishop  Reynolds, 
at  a  synod  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1322, 
the  Ifith  of  Edward  II. 

9.  The  canons  of  Symon  Mepham,  arch 
bishop   of  Canterbury,   made  in  the  year 
1328,  the  3rd  of  Edward  III. 

10.  Of  Archbishop  Stratford. 

11.  Of  Archbishop  Simon  Tslip,   made 
1362,  the  37th  of  Edward  III. 

12.  Of  Symon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  made  in  the  year  1378,  the 
2nd  of  Richard  II. 

13.  Of  Archbishop  A  run  del,  made  at   a 
synod    nt    Oxford,  in  the  year  1403,  the 
10th  of  Henry  IV. 

14.  Of  Archbishop  Chichely,  in  the  year 
1415,  the  3rd  of  Henry  V. 

15.  Of    Edmond    and    Richard,    arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury,   who    immediately 
succeeded  Stephen  Lungton. 

It  was  intended  to  reform  these  canons 
soon  after  the  Reformation  ;  and  Arch 
bishop  Cramner  and  some  other  commis 
sioners  were  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  The  work 
was  finished,  but  the  king  dying  before  it 
was  confirmed,  it  remains  unconfirmed  to 
this  day.  The  book  is  called  "Jieformatio 
Legurn  Ecclcxinsticarum  ex  Aitthnritatc  lie- 
gi.s  Henry  VIII.  inclwata  ct per  Edward  VI. 
prnvecta ;"  it  was  put  into  elegant  Latin  by 
Dr.  Ilnddon,  who  was  then  university 
orator  of  Cambridge,  assisted  by  Sir  John 
Cheke,  who  was  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  The 
above  canons,  made  by  our  Church  be 
fore  the  Reformation,  are,  of  course,  bind 
ing  on  our  Church  now,  and  are  acted 
upon  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  except 
where  they  are  superseded  by  subsequent 
canons,  or  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
parliament. 

(III.)  The  next  thing  to  lie  considered 


is,  the  authority  of  making  canons  at  this 
day  ;  and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  statute 
25  Henry  VIII.,  commonly  called  the  act 
of  submission  of  the  clergy,  by  which  they 
acknowledged  that  the  convocation  had 
been  always  assembled  by  the  king's  writ ; 
and  they  promised  in  verbo  *acerdotis, 
not  to  attempt,  claim,  or  put  in  use,  or 
enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  new 
canons  in  convocation,  without  the  king's 
assent  or  license.  Then  follows  this  enact 
ing  clause,  viz. :  That  they  shall  not  at 
tempt,  allege,  or  claim,  or  put  in  use  any 
constitutions  or  canons  without  the  king's 
assent ;  and  so  far  this  act  is  declarative  of 
what  the  law  was  before.  The  clause  be 
fore  mentioned  extends  to  such  canons  as 
were  then  made  both  beyond  sea  and  in 
England,  viz.  to  foreign  canons,  that  they 
should  not  be  executed  here  until  received 
by  the  king  and  people  as  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  to  canons  made  here  which 
were  contrary  to  the  prerogative,  or  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm.  This 
appears  by  the  proviso,  that  no  canons 
shall  be  made  or  put  in  execution  within 
this  realm,  which  shall  be  contrary  to  the 
prerogative  or  laws.  But  the  next  are 
negative  words,  which  relate  wholly  to 
making  new  canons,  viz.  nor  make,  pro 
mulge,  or  execute  any  such  canons  without 
the  king's  assent.  These  words  limit  the 
clergy  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  viz.  that 
they  shall  not  make  any  new  canons  but  in 
convocation ;  and  they  cannot  meet  there 
without  the  king's  writ ;  and  when  they 
are  met  and  make  new  canons,  they  cannot 
put  them  in  execution  without  a  confirm 
ation  under  the  great  seal.  Some  years 
after  this  statute  the  clergy  proceeded  to 
act  in  convocation,  without  any  commission 
from  Henry  VIII.  But  the  canons  which 
they  made  were  confirmed  by  that  king, 
and  some  of  his  successors,  as  particularly 
the  injunctions  published  in  the  28th  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  abolishing  super 
stitious  holydays ;  those  for  preaching 
against  the  use  of  images,  relics,  and 
pilgrimages  ;  those  for  repeating  the  Creed, 
the  LORD'S  Prayer,  and  Ten  Command 
ments  in  the  English  tongue.  Henry  VIII. 
sometimes  acted  by  the  advice  of  his  bishops 
out  of  convocation,  as  about  the  injunctions 
published  in  the  30th  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
for  admitting  none  to  preach  but  such  as 
were  licensed  ;  those  for  keeping  a  register 
of  births,  weddings,  and  burials;  for  the 
abolishing  the  anniversary  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  The  like  may  be  said  of  those  in 
junctions  published  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  prohibiting  the  'carrying  of 
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candles  on  Candlemas-day,  and  ashes  in 
Lent,  and  palms  on  Palm-Sunday.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign, 
published  several  injunctions  by  the  advice 
of  her  bishops.  And  two  years  afterwards 
she  published  a  book  of  orders  without  the 
confirmation  of  her  parliament.  When  she 
was  settled  in  her  government,  all  church 
affairs  were  debated  in  convocation.  Se 
veral  canons  were  made  in  her  reign,  and 
confirmed  by  her  letters  patent  :  but  as  she 
did  not  bind  her  heirs  and  successors  to 
the  observance  of  them,  those  canons  ex 
pired  with  her  reign.  In  all  these  reigns 
the  old  canons  were  still  in  force,  but  in 
the  first  year  of  King  James,  1GO:?,  the 
clergy  being  lawfully  assembled  in  convo 
cation,  the  king  gave  them  leave,  by  his 
letters  patent,  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree 
on  canons :  these  they  presented  him,  and 
he  gave  them  his  royal  assent ;  and  by  other 
letters  patent,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  ratified  and  confirmed  the  same. 
These  canons  thus  established  were  not 
then  invented,  but  were  collected  out  of 
ordinances  which  lay  dispersed  in  several 
injunctions  published  in  former  reigns,  and 
out  of  canons  and  other  religious  customs 
which  were  made  and  used  in  those  davs  ; 
and  being  thus  confirmed  are  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  by  the  same  authority  as  any 
other  part  of  the  law  ;  for  being  authorised 
by  the  king's  commission,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  '25  Henry  VIII.,  they 
are  warranted  bv  act  of  parliament  ;  and 
such  canons  made  and  confirmed,  shall  bind 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  much  as  anv 
statute.  An  act  of  parliament  mav  forbid 
the  execution  of  any  canon;  but  it  has 
been  usual  to  respect  all  those  which 
enjoin  some  moral  dutv ;  yet  a  canon 
not  confirmed  bv  an  act  of  parliament  can 
not  alter  any  other  law.  It  is  agreed  that, 
canons  made  in  convocation,  and  confirmed 
by  letters  patent,  bind  in  all  ecclesiastical 
a  Hairs  ;  that  no  canons  in  England  are  ab 
solutely  confirmed  by  parliament,  yet  they 
are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the 
government,  of  the  Church,  and  in  such 
case  bind  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergv  ; 
that  though  such  canons  cannot  alter  the 
common  law,  statute*,  or  queen's  pre 
rogative,  yet  they  mav  alter  other  canons, 
otherwise  the  convocation  could  not  make 
new  canons.  All  that  is  required  in  making 
such  canons  is,  that  the  clergv  confine 
themselves  to  church  affairs,  and  do  not 
meddle  with  things  which  are  settled  by 
the  common  law.  Hut  though  no  canons 
are  absolutely  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia 
ment,  yet  those  which  are  neither  contrary 


to  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  to  the  Queen's 
prerogative,  ami  which  are  confirmed  by 
her,  are  made  good,  and  allowed  to  be  M> 
by  the  statute  •!•'>  Henry  VIII.  And  as  to 
those  canons  which  tend  to  promote  the 
honour  of  GOD  and  service  of  religion, 
they  must  necessarily  bind  our  consciences. 
Such  are  those  which  enjoin  the  sober 
conversation  of  ministers,  prohibiting  their 
frequenting  taverns,  playing  at  dice, 
cards,  or  tables  :  this  was  anciently  prohi 
bited  by  the  apostolical  canons,  and  in 
the  old  articles  of  visitation  here,  and 
in  several  diocesan  synods.  Such  are 
those  canons,  also,  which  relate  to  the 
duties  of  ministers  in  praying,  preaching, 
administering  sacraments,  and  visiting  the 
sick. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the 
canons  made  in  1(>40,  though  they  are  not 
in  force,  tor  the  following  reason  :  —  In  the 
year  l(i.'H),  a  parliamentary  writ  was  di 
rected  to  the  bishops  to  summon  their 
clergy  to  parliament,  ad  consentiendum,  &-c. 
and  the  convocation  writ  to  the  arch 
bishops,  ad  tractund.  ct  consentiend.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  1. '3th  of  April,  1G40, 
and  was  dissolved  on  the  loth  of  Mav  fol 
lowing.  Now,  though  the  convocation 
sitting  by  virtue  of  the  first  writ  directed 
to  the  bishops,  must  fall  upon  the  dissolu 
tion  of  that  parliament,  yet  the  lawyers 
held  that  they  might  still  continue  sitting 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  to  the  arch 
bishops  :  for,  being  called  by  that  writ, 
under  the  great  seal,  they  might  sit  till 
dissolved  by  the  like  authority.  But  this 
being  a  nice  point,  a  commission  was 
granted  about  a  week  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  for  the  convocation  to 
sit,  which  commission  the  king  sent  to 
them  by  Sir  Harry  Vane,  his  principal 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  virtue  thereof 
they  were  turned  into  a  provincial  svnod. 
The  chief  of  the  clergy  then  assembled 
desired  the  king  to  consult  all  the  judges 
of  England  in  this  matter,  which  was  done; 
and  upon  debating  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
council,  they  asserted  under  their  hands, 
the  power  of  the  convocation  in  making 
canons.  Upon  this  they  sat  a  whole 
month,  and  composed  a  book  of  canons, 
which  was  approved  by  the  king,  by  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  confirmed 
under  the  broad  seal.  The  objection 
against  ihe  canons  was,  that  they  were 
not  made  pursuant  to  the  statute  '25 
Henrv  VIII.,  because  they  were  made  in 
a  convocation,  sitting  by  the  king's  writ  to 
the  archbishops,  after  the  parliament  was 
dissolved,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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statute  which  relates  to  their  sitting  in 
time  of  parliament  only. 

After  the  Restoration,  when  an  act  was 
passed  to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  or 
dinary  jurisdiction,  a  proviso  was  made 
that  the  act  should  not  confirm  the  canons 
of  1640.  This  clause  makes  void  the 
royal  confirmation.  Hence  we  may  con 
clude  that  canons  should  be  made  in  a 
convocation,  the  parliament  sitting;  that 
being  so  made,  they  are  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  sovereign;  and  that  without  such 
confirmation,  they  do  not  bind  the  laity, 
much  less  any  order  or  rule  made  by  a 
bishop  alone,  where  there  is  neither  custom 
nor  canon  for  it. — Burn. 

CANON.  (See  Deans  and  Chapters.} 
The  name  of  canon,  as  applied  to  an  officer 
in  the  Church,  is  derived  from  the  same 
Greek  word  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article,  which  also  signifies  the  roll  or 
catalogue  of  the  Church,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  registered  ; 
hence  the  clergy  so  registered  were  de 
nominated  Canonici  or  Canons.  Before  the 
Reformation,  they  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  Regular  and  Secular.  The  Secular 
were  so  called,  because  they  canonised  in 
seculo  abroad  in  the  world. 

Regular  canons  were  such  as  lived  under 
some  rule.  They  were  a  less  strict  sort  of 
religious  than  the  monks,  but  lived  together 
under  one  roof,  had  a  common  dormitory 
and  refectory,  and  were  obliged  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  their  order. 

The  chief  rule  for  these  canons  is  that  of 
St.'  Augustine,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Hippo  in  the  year  395.  But  they  were  but 
little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen 
tury,  were  not  brought  into  England  till 
after  the  Conquest,  and  seem  not  to  have  ob 
tained  the  name  of  Austin  canons  till  some 
years  after.  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
they  came  in  after  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  about  the  year  1 105. 

Their  habit  was  a  long  black  cassock, 
with  a  white  rochet  over  it,  and  over  that 
a  black  cloak  and  hood  ;  from  whence  they 
were  called  Black  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine. 

The  monks  were  always  shaved,  but 
these  canons  wore  beards  and  caps  on 
their  heads. 

There  were  about  175  houses  of  these 
canons  and  canonesses  in  England  and 
Wales. 

But  besides  the  common  and  regular 
sort  of  these  canons,  there  were  also  the 
following  particular  sorts. 

As  first,  such  as  observed  St.  Augustine's 
rule,  according  to  the  regulations  of  St. 


Nicholas  of  Arroasia ;  as  those  of  Harc- 
wolde  in  Bedfordshire,  Nutley  or  Crendou 
in  Buckinghamshire,  Hertland  in  Devon 
shire,  Brunne  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Lillc- 
shul  in  Shropshire. 

Others  there  were  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  order  of  St.  Victor ;  as  at 
Keynsham  and  Worspring  in  Somerset 
shire,  and  Wormsley  in  Herefordshire. 

Others  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  institution  of  St.  Mary  of  Meretune, 
or  Merton ;  as  at  Buckenham  in  Norfolk. 

The  ProHnonatratenses  were  canons  who 
lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
reformed  by  St.  Norbert,  who  set  up  this 
regulation  about  the  year  1120,  at  PTCP.- 
monstratum  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  have  been  foreshewn, 
or  Prcemonstrated,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
be  the  head  seat  and  mother  of  the  church 
of  the  order.  These  canons  were,  from 
their  habit,  called  white  canons.  They 
were  brought  into  England  soon  after  the 
year  1140,  and  settled  first  at  Newhouse 
in  Lincolnshire.  They  had  in  England  a 
conservator  of  their  privileges,  but  were 
nevertheless  often  visited  by  their  supe 
rior  at  Premonstre,  and  continued  under 
his  jurisdiction  till  the  year  1512,  when 
they  were  exempted  from  it  by  the  bull  of 
pope  Julius  II.,  confirmed  by  king  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  the  superiority  of  all  the 
houses  of  this  order,  in  England  and 
Wales,  was  given  to  the  abbot  of  Welbeck 
in  Nottinghamshire.  There  were  about 
thirty-five  houses  of  this  order. 

The  Sempringham  or  Gilbertine  canons 
were  instituted  by  St.  Gilbert  at  Sem 
pringham  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1148. 
He  composed  his  rule  out  of  those  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Benedict  (the  women 
following  the  Cistercian  regulation  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule,  and  the  men  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine),  with  some  special  statutes 
of  their  own.  The  men  and  women  lived 
in  the  same  houses,  but  in  such  different 
apartments,  that  they  had  no  communica 
tion  with  each  other  ;  and  increased  so 
fast,  that  St.  Gilbert  himself  founded  thir 
teen  monasteries  of  this  order;  viz.  four 
for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and 
women  together,  which  had  in  them  700 
brethren  and  1500  sisters.  At  the  disso 
lution  there  were  about  twenty-five  houses 
of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

Canons  regular  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
were  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  in  imitation  of  the  regulars 
instituted  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se 
pulchre  of  our  SAVIOUR  at  Jerusalem.  The 
first  house  they  had  in  England  was  at 
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Warwick,  which  was  begun  i'or  thorn  by 
Henry  do  Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  in  the  year  112.3,  and  perfected 
by  his  son  Roger.  They  are  sometimes 
called  canons  of  the  holy  cross,  and  wore 
the  same  habit  with  the  other  Austin 
canons,  distinguished  only  by  a  double  red 
cross,  upon  the  breast  of  their  cloak  or 
upper  garment.  The  endeavours  of  these 
religious  i'or  regaining  the  Holy  Land, 
coming  to  nothing  after  the  loss  of  Jeru 
salem,  in  the  year  1188,  this  order  fell  into 
decay,  their  revenues  and  privileges  were 
mostly  given  to  the  Maturine  friars,  and 
only  two  houses  of  them  continued  to  the 
dissolution.  —  Hum. 

CAN  OX  OF  SCRIPTURE.  (See 
Scripture  and  Bible.)  The  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  as  received  by  the  Church,  who, 
being  the  "witness  and  keeper  of  Holy 
Writ,"  had  authority  to  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  inspired. 

That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  complete 
rule  of  faith  is  proved,  lirst,  bv  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  this  is  so 
plainly  laid  down  therein,  that  nothing 
but  a  strange  prejudice  and  resolution  to 
support  a  cause  could  contradict  it.  Those 
words  of  St.  Paul  are  very  full  to  this 
purpose.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in 
spiration  of  GOD,  and  is  profitable  lor  doc 
trine,  i'or  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in 
struction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
GOD  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.) 
Closes  expressly  forbids,  "  That  any  one 
should  add  unto  the  word  that  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from 
it."  (I)eut.  iv.  2.)'  kl  Whatsoever  J  com 
mand  unto  you  to  observe  and  do  it,  tlioti 
shall  not  add  thereunto,  nor  diminish  from 
it."  (J)eut.  xii.;52.)  The  same  prohibition 
is  given  out  in  the  New  Testament.  For 
St.  John,  closing  his  book  of  Revelation, 
and  with  that  our  Christian  canon,  so  that 
it  may  not  improbably  seem  to  bear  relation 
to  the  whole  New  Testament,  forbids  any 
addition  or  diminution,  with  a  curse  an 
nexed  to  it,  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto 
these  things,  GOD  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book;  and 
if  any  man  shall  take  awav  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  (ion  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  tluj  hook  of  life, 
and  out  of  the  holv  citv,  and  from  the 
things  which  are  written  in  this  book." 
(Rev.  x.xii.  IS,  1!).)  Uut  the  substance  of 
this  had  been  before  declared  bv  St.  Paul  : 
"Though  we,  or  an  angel  fioin  heaven, 
pieach  anv  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 


him  be  accursed."  (Gal.  i.  8.)  And  as  for 
the  endeavour  of  some  to  piece  out  GOD'S 
written  word  by  tradition,  our  SAVJOUK 
warns  us  against  this,  when  he  blames  the 
Pharisees  i'or  it;  namely,  in  "teaching  I'or 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men" 
(Matt.  xv.  9.),  and  "  making  the  command 
ment  of  GOD  of  none  elfect  by  their  tradi 
tions."  (ver.  3.  G.) 

Secondly,  by  reason,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  whole  order 
of  the  gracious  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
with  which  GOD  hath  been  pleased  to  bless 
mankind,  this  is  no  more  than  we  might 
expect.  For  our  SAVIOUR  having  iirst 
made  known  the  gospel  to  the  world  by 
his  own  preaching  and  suffering,  and  pro 
pagated  it  throughout  the  several  parts 
thereof  by  the  preaching  of  his  apostles,  in 
order  to  be  conveyed  down  to  successive 
generations,  this  could  not  well  be  effected 
without  a  written  word.  For  to  have 
delivered  down  the  gospel  truths  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  oral  tradition,  would  have 
made  it  subject  to  as  many  errors  as  the 
prejudices,  fancies,  and  mistakes  of  the 
several  relators  could  have  given  it.  Now 
since  GOD  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of 
this  method  to  convey  these  truths  which 
he  has  revealed  unto  us,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  think  that  all  the  truths,  which  he  has 
judged  necessary  for  our  salvation,  and 
which  he  has  required  of  us  to  believe,  are 
contained  in  this  written  word.  For  why 
GOD  should  leave  some  of  the  gospel  truths 
to  be  conveyed  in  a  purer,  and  others  in  a 
more  corrupt  channel,  some  by  Scripture, 
and  others  by  tradition,  is  unaccountable  : 
why,  Mnce  he  designed  the  Scripture  to  be 
in  some  measure  the  rule  of  faith,  he  should 
not  at  the  same  time  render  it  a  complete 
one  :  whv  this  d'vine  law  of  GOD  must  be 
eked  out  by  human  traditions,  which  have 
been  uncertain  in  the  best  times,  and  per 
nicious  in  some,  and  which  strangely  vary 
according  to  different  countries  and  ages. 
These  notions  highly  rellect  upon  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  are  taken 
up  only  to  defend  the  corrupt  practices  of 
the  Romish  Church,  which  they  are  resolved 
to  maintain  at  any  rate,  rather  than  to  part 
with  them. 

The  like  reasons  are  alleged  by  the  an 
cient  divines  of  the  Church. — Dr.  Nicholls. 

The  ancient  fathers  always  speak  of  the 
Scriptures  as  containing  a  complete  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;  and  appeal  to  them, 
and  to  them  only,  in  support  of  the  doc 
trines  which  thev  advance.  —  13]).  Tomlinr. 

CANON  LAW.  The  canon  law  which 
regulates  the  discipline  of  the  Romish 
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Church  consist?,  1.  Of  the  Decree  of 
Gratian  (Decrctnm  Gratiani),  a  compila 
tion  made  by  a  Benedictine  .monk,  whose 
name  it  bears,  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  in 
1150,  and  made  up  of  the  decrees  of  dif 
ferent  popes  and  councils,  and  of  several 
passages  of  the  holy  fathers  and  other  re 
putable  writers. 

2.  Of  the  Decretals,  collected   by  order 
of  pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the  year   1230, 
in  five  books. 

3.  Of  the   compilation  made    by   order 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  in   1297,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Decretals,  be 
cause  added  to  the  other  five,  although  it 
is  itself  divided  into  five  books. 

4.  Of    the     Clementines,     as     they    are 
called,  or  Decretals  of  pope  Clement  V., 
published    in    the   year    1317,    by    John 
XXII. 

5.  Of   other    decretals,   known     under 
the  name  of  Extravagantes,  so  called  be 
cause  not  contained  in  the  former  decre 
tals.      These  extravagantes   are  twofold  ; 
—  the    first,    called    common,    containing 
constitutions  of  various  popes  down  to  the 
year  1483;  and,  secondly,  the  particular 
ones  of  John  XXII. 

These,  containing  besides  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  the  canons  of  several  councils, 
constitute  the  body  of  the  canon  law. 
The  constitutions  of  subsequent  popes  and 
councils  have  also  the  force  of  canons, 
although  not  hitherto  reduced  into  one 
body,  nor  digested,  as  the  others,  under 
proper  heads,  by  any  competent  authority. 
These,  together  with  some  general  cus 
toms,  or  peculiar  ones  of  different  places, 
having  the  force  of  laws,  and  certain  con 
ventions  entered  into  between  the  popes 
and  different  Roman  Catholic  states,  de 
termine  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Home. 

CANONICAL.  That  which  is  done  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church. 

CANONICAL  HOURS.  The  third, 
the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours  of  the  day, 
that  is,  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock, 
are  so  denominated.  Bishop  Patrick  re 
marks  that  "the  Universal  Church  anciently 
observed  certain  set  hours  of  prayer,  that 
all  Christians  throughout  the  world  might 
at  the  same  time  join  together  to  glorify 
GOD  ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  opinion 
that  the  angelical  host,  being  acquainted 
with  those  hours,  took  that  "time  to  join 
their  prayers  and  praises  with  those  of  the 
Church."  The  directions  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  are  as  follows:  "Offer  up 
your  prayers  in  the  morning,  at  the  third 
hour,  at  the  sixth,  and  at  the  ninth,  and 
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in  the  evening;  in  the  morning  returning 
thanks  that  the  LORD  hath  sent  you  light, 
and  brought  you  through  the  perils  of  the 
niirht ;  at  the  third  hour,  because  at  that 
hour  the  LORD  received  sentence  of  con 
demnation  from  Pilate ;  at  the  sixth,  be 
cause  at  that  hour  he  was  crucified  ;  at  the 
ninth,  because  at  that  hour  all  things  were 
in  commotion  at  the  crucifixion  of  our 
LORD,  as  trembling  at  the  bold  attempt  of 
the  wicked  Jews,  and  at  the  injury  offered 
to  their  master ;  in  the  evening,  giving 
thanks  that  he  has  given  thee  the  night  to 
rest  from  thy  daily  labours." 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  canonical 
hours  begin  with  vespers,  i.  e.  evening 
prayer,  about  six  o'clock,  or  sunset ;  next 
follows  compline,  to  beg  GOD'S  protection 
during  sleep ;  at  midnight,  the  three  noc- 
turns  or  matins,  the  longest  part  of  the 
office.  Lauds  or  morning  praises  of  GOD 
are  appointed  for  cock  crowing,  or  before 
break  of  day  ;  at  six  o'clock,  or  sunrise, 
prime  should  be  recited  ;  and  terce,  sext, 
and  none,  everv  third  hour  afterwards. 

CANONICAL  OBEDIENCE.  (See 
Orders.)  The  obedience  which  is  due, 
according  to  the  canons,  to  an  ecclesiastical 
superior.  Every  clergyman  takes  an  oath 
of  canonical  obedience  to  his  bishop  when 
he  is  instituted  to  a  benefice,  or  licensed 
to  a  cure. 

CANONISATION.  (See  Beatifica 
tion  and  Saints.)  A  ceremony  in  the 
Romish  Church,  by  which  persons  deceased 
are  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 
It  succeeds  beatification.  When  a  person 
is  to  be  canonised,  the  pope  holds  four 
consistories.  In  the  first,  he  causes  the 
petition  of  those  who  request  the  canonisa 
tion  to  be  examined  by  three  auditors  of 
the  rota,  and  directs  the  cardinals  to  revise 
all  the  necessary  instruments.  In  the 
second,  the  cardinals  report  the  matter  to 
the  pope.  In  the  third,  which  is  held  in 
public,  the  cardinals  pay  their  adoration 
to  the  pope,  and  an  advocate  makes  a 
pompous  oration  in  praise  of  the  person 
who  is  to  be  created  a  saint.  This  advo 
cate  expatiates  at  large  on  the  supposed 
miracles  which  the  person  has  wrought, 
and  even  pretends  to  know  from  what 
motives  he  acted.  In  the  fourth  consis 
tory,  the  pope,  having  summoned  together 
all  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  orders  the 
report  concerning  the  deceased  to  be  read, 
and  then  takes  their  votes,  whether  he 
is  to  be  canonised  or  not.  On  the  day 
of  canonisation,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  is 
hung  with  rich  tapestry,  on  which  are  em 
broidered  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  those 
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of  the  prince  who  desires  the  canonisation. 
The  chureh  is  most  brilliantly  illuminated, 
aii'l  filled  with  thousands  of'  Romanists, 
\vlio  superstitiously  think  tliat  the  more 
resj>eel  they  shew  to  the  saint,  the  more 
readv  will  lie  lie  to  hear  their  pravers,  and 
oiler  them  to  (Ioi>.  During  this  ceremony 
the  ]>ope  and  all  the  cardinals  are  dressed 
in  while.  It  costs  the  prince  who  requests 
the  canonisation  a  great  sum  of  moncv,  as 
all  the  oflicers  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  must  have  their  fees;  but  this  is  con 
sidered  a  trifle,  when  it  is  expected  that 
the  saint  will  intercede  in  heaven  for  his 
subjects,  who,  indeed,  poor  as  thev  are, 
generally  pay  all  the  expenses  attending 
the  ceremony. 

Canonisation  of  saints  was  not  known  to 
theChristian  Church  till  towards  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Chri-tians  in 
that  !i<je  borrowed  this  custom  from  the 
heathens;  for  it  was  usual  with  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  deify  all  those 
heroes  and  great  men  who  have  rendered 
themselves  remarkable.  Jt  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  into  inquiries  prior  to  canonisa 
tion,  till  at  least  fifty  vears  after  the  death 
of  the  person  to  be  canonised.  This  regu 
lation,  however,  though  now  observed,  has 
not  been  followed  above  a  century.  Thomas 
a  ISecket  was  canonised  within  three  years 
of  his  death.  It  has  been  properly/  objected 
against  canonisation,  that  it  is  performed 
bv  human  beings,  who  assume  a  power  of 
rendering  some  01  e  an  object  of  divine 
worship,  who,  in  this  life,  was  no  more  than 
mortal;  that  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  the 
SAVIOUR'S  command,  "Judge  not;"  and 
that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  ido 
latry  of  which  the  Church  of  Home  is  justlv 
charged. — Broughton. 

CAXONRY.  A  canonry  is  a  name  of 
office,  and  u  canon  is  the  officer  ;  in  like 
manner  as  a  prebendary;  and  a  prebend 
is  the  maintenance  or  stipend  both  of'  the 
one  and  the  other.  —  fjib.ioii.  Jt  is  not 
casv  to  jissitru  a  reason  whv  this  name 
should  have  been  given  to  members  of 
cathedral  churches.  Some  have  thought 
it  was  because  a  great  number  of  them 
were  regular  priests,  and  obliged  to  ob 
serve  the  canons  or  rules  of  their  respec 
tive  ordt-rs.  or  founders,  or  visitors.  Ac 
cording  to  Nicholls,  the  name  is  of'  a 
higher  origin,  and  not  so  diivctlv  from  the 
( I  reck  word  tri/i-or,  r<'L,rt/ld,  a  statute  or 
ordinance,  as  fioui  the  Latin  word  cuiton, 
an  allowance  or  stated  quantity  of'  pro- 
vi-ion.  Tims  it  is  used  by  Cicero.  So 
the  collection  of  the  respective  quotas  of 


the  provinces  sent  in  corn  to  Rome  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  poorer  citizens  was 
called  the  canon.  Afterwards,  when  Chris 
tianity  prevailed,  the  word  was  adapted  to 
an  ecclesiastical  use,  and  those  clergymen 
that  had  the  canon,  or  sportvla,  taken 
from  the  common  bank  of  the  church  of 
ferings,  delivered  out  to  them  for  their 
maintenance,  came  to  be  called  ctnionici. 
As  the  church  revenues  were  divided  into 
four  parts  —  one  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
bishop,  a  second  for  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  and  a  third  for  the  poor,  so  a 
fourth  part  was  divided  among  the  other 
clergy,  who  lived  in  a  collegiate  manner 
about  the  bishop. 

The  fellowships  of  the  collegiate  church 
in  Manchester  have  been  recently  erected 
into  canonries,  and  the  warden  of  former 
times  is  now  called  dean. 

CANTICLES.  This  literally  signifies 
songs,  but  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
called  in  Hebrew  the  Song  of  Songs,  that 
is.  the  most  excellent  of  all  sontrs. 

CAPITAL.  The  highest  member  of  a 
pillar. 

The  capital  consists  of  the  abacus,  the 
lid!,  the  nech,  or  astragal,  and  each  of  these 
varies  in  the  seveial  styles,  as  well  in  form 
as  in  relative  importance.  A  few  of  the 
more  prominent  variations  may  be  enume 
rated. 

Jn  the  Saxon  period,  the  abacus  is  usually 
a  low,  flat,  unmoulded  slab;  the  rest  of  the 
capital,  if  it  has  any  character,  approaches 
that  of' the  succeeding  stvle. 

In  the  Xorman  capital  the  abacus  is 
square,  of  considerable  thickness,  generally 
slightly  bevilled  at  the  lower  side,  and 
sometimes  moulded.  The  bell,  resting  on 
a  cylindrical  shaft,  and  fitted  with  a  square 
abacus,  is  circular  at  the  bottom,  and  lie- 
comes  square  at  the  top,  and  the  way  of  re 
solving  the  round  into  the  square  gives  it 
its  peculiar  character.  In  examples,  how 
ever,  of  any  richness,  the  abundance  of 
decoration  often  obscures  its  constructive 
character. 

In  the  period  of  transition  to  Early  Eng- 
li>h.  the  abacus  sometimes  becomes  octa 
gonal,  seldom,  however,  a  regular  octagon, 
but  a  square  with  the  corners  slightly  cut  off. 
It  is  also  som  'times  circular.  The  upper 
surface  continues  flat,  but  the  under  part  is 
more  frequently  moulded.  The  bell  often 
approaches  the  Classic  capit  d  in  design, 
and  sometimes  even  in  treatment,  as  at 
Canterbury;  but  this  is  a  rare  amount  of 
excellence.  More  frequently  a  lotus-like 
flower  ris.  s  from  the  neck,  and  curls 
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beneath  the  abacus.  The  neck  is  still  a 
mere  round  bead. 

In  the  next,  or  Lancet  period,  the  abacus 
more  frequently  becomes  circular,  the  top 
is  seldom  Hat,  the  mouldings  usually  con 
sist  of  two  rounds,  with  a  deep  undercut 
hollow  between,  the  upper  one  a  little  over 
hanging  the  under,  and  in  the  hollow  a 
trail  of  nail-head  or  dog-tooth  is  often  found. 
The  bell,  also,  is  deeply  undercut,  and  in 
some  instances,  where  effect  is  sought  in 
moulding  rather  than  in  carving,  it  is  re 
peated  ;  but,  in  moderately  rich  examples, 
the  bell  is  usually  covered  with  foliage  of 
which  the  sterns  spring  from  the  neck,  ge 
nerally  crossing  one  another  as  they  rise, 
and  breaking  into  leaves  near  the  top, 
where  they  throw  off  a  profusion  of  crisped 
foliage,  which  curls  under  the  abacus ;  a 
stray  leaf,  in  very  rich  and  rather  late 
examples,  sometimes  shooting  up,  over  the 
hollow,  to  the  upper  member  of  the  abacus. 
The  whole  treatment  of  this  foliage  in 
capitals  and  corbels,  where  it  follows  the 
same  law,  has  sometimes  a  boldness  and  a 
grace,  though  it  never  deserts  its  conven 
tional  type,  of  which  no  description,  and 
no  engraving  even,  except  on  a  large  scale, 
can  convey  an  idea.  The  neck  of  the  Early 
English  capital  is  generally  either  a  rounded 
bowtel  of  rather  more  than  half  a  cylinder, 
or  a  semi-hexagon,  the  latter  with  the 
sides  sometimes  slightly  hollowed. 

In  the  Geometrical  period,  the  abacus 
continues  round.  It  is  no  longer,  except 
in  rare  instances,  flat  at  the  top :  the  scroll 
moulding  begins  to  appear,  and  sometimes 
a  hollow  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
first  member  of  the  bell.  The  bell,  when 
moulded,  rather  follows  the  routine  of  the 
last  style  ;  but,  when  foliated,  the  leaves 
or  flowers,  without  losing  anything  of  the 
force  and  boldness  of  the  latter,  have  a 
naturalness  never  approached  in  any  other 
style :  we  begin  to  recognise  the  oak, 
the  hawthorn,  or  the  maple,  as  familiar 
friends,  and  no  longer  need  to  employ  con 
ventional  terms  to  designate  their  foliage, 
or  the  method  of  its  treatment. 

In  the  Decorated  period,  the  scroll- 
moulding  is  almost  constantly  employed 
for  the  abacus  and  for  the  neck ;  the  ball- 
flower  sometimes  occurs  in  the  hollow  of 
the  abacus,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the 
dog-tooth  in  the  Lancet  period.  The  mould 
ings  of  the  bell  are  generally  the  roll  and 
fillet,  or  the  scroll,  in  some  of  their  forms ; 
and  the  foliage  entirely  loses  the  nature  of 
the  Geometrical,  without  recovering  the 
force  of  the  Early  English.  It  surrounds 
the  bell  as  a  chaplet,  instead  of  creeping 
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up  it,  and  instead  of  indicating  the  shape 
which  it  clothes,  converts  the  whole  be 
tween  the  neck  and  the  abacus  into  a 
flowered  top. 

In  the  next  and  last  period,  the  abacus 
is  sometimes  so  nearly  lost  in  the  bell,  or 
the  bell  in  the  abacus,  that  it  is  hard  to 
separate  them.  The  form  of  both  becomes 
generally  octagonal,  and  a  great  poverty  of 
design  is  apparent :  this  is  the  case  in  or 
dinary  instances  of  pillars  with  entire  capi 
tals.  In  later  examples,  and  where  there 
are  greater  pretensions,  the  capital  does 
not  extend  to  the  whole  pillar,  but  the 
outer  order  of  the  arches  is  continued  to 
the  base,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
capital,  only  the  inner  order  being  sup 
ported  and  stopped  by  an  attached  shaft, 
or  bowtel,  with  its  capital,  and  so  the  capi 
tal  loses  all  its  analogy  with  the  classic  archi 
trave,  and  no  longer  carries  the  eye  along 
in  a  horizontal  line. 

CAPITULARIES.  Ordinances  of  the 
kings  of  France,  in  which  are  many  heads 
or  articles  which  regard  the  government  of 
the  Church,  and  were  done  by  the  advice 
of  an  assembly  of  bishops.  The  original  of 
the  word  comes  from  capitula,  which  were 
articles  that  the  prelates  made  and  pub 
lished  to  serve  as  instructions  to  the  clergy 
of  their  dioceses,  so  that  at  last  this  name 
of  capitularies  was  given  to  all  the  ar 
ticles  which  related  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Those  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Meek 
were  collected  in  four  books  by  the  abbot 
Angesius;  those  of  king  Lothaire,  Charles 
and  Louis,  sons  of  Louis  the  Meek,  were 
collected  by  Bennet  the  Levite,  or  deacon, 
into  three  books,  to  which  there  have  been 
since  four  or  five  additions ;  and  Father 
Simon  published  those  of  Charles  the 
Bald. 

CAPUCHINS.  Monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.  They  owe  their  original  to 
Matthew  de  Bassi,  a  Franciscan  of  the 
duchy  of  U  rhino,  who,  having  seen  St. 
Francis  represented  with  a  sharp-pointed 
capuche,  or  cowl,  liegan  to  wear  the  like, 
in  1525,  with  the  permission  of  pope 
Clement  VII.  His  example  was  soon  fol 
lowed  by  two  other  monks,  named  Louis 
and  Raphael  de  Fosscmbrun ;  and  the  pope, 
by  a  brief,  granted  these  three  monks  leave 
to  retire  to  some  hermitage,  and  retain 
their  new  habit.  The  retirement  they 
chose  was  the  hermitage  of  the  Camaldo- 
lites  near  Massacio,  where  they  were  very 
charitably  received. 

This  innovation  in  the  habit  of  the  order 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Franciscans,  whose 
provincial  persecuted  these  poor  monks, 
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and  obliged  them  to  ily  from  place  to  place.  i 
At  last  they  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  de  Camerino,  by  whose  ere  lit 
they  were  received  under  the  obedience  of 
the  conventuals,  in  the  quality  of  Hermits 
Minors,  in  the  year  1527.  The  next  year, 
the  pope  approved  this  union,  and  con 
firmed  to  them  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  square  capuchc,  and  admitting  among 
them  all  who  would  take  the  habit.  Thus 
the  order  of  the  Capuchins^  so  called  from 
wearing  the  capuche,  began  in  the  vear 
1528. 

Their  first  establishment  was  at  Colmen- 
xono,  about  a  league  from  Camerino,  in  a 
convent  of  the  order  of'  St.  .Jerom,  which 
had  been  abandoned;  but,  their  numbers  j 
increasing.  Louis  de  Fossembrun  built,  an 
other  small  convent  at  Montmelon,  in  the 
territory  of  Camerino.  The  great  number 
of  conversions,  which  the  Capuchins  made 
by  their  preaching,  and  the  assistance  they 
gave  the  people  in  a  contagious  distem 
per,  with  which  Italy  was  aillicted  the  '• 
same  year,  1528,  gained  them  an  universal 
esteem. 

In  1529,  Louis  de  Fossembrun  built  for 
them  two  other  convents,  the  one  of  Alva- 
cina  in  the  territory  of  Fabriano,  the  other 
at  Fossembrun  in  the  duchy  of  L'rbiuo. 
Matthew  de  Uassi,  being  chosen  their  vicar 
general,  drew  up  constitutions  for  the 
government  of  this  order.  They  enjoined. 
among  other  things,  that  the  Capuchins 
should  perform  divine  service  without 
singing;  that  they  should  sav  but  one 
mass  a  day  in  their  convents  ;  they  di 
rected  the  hours  of  mental  praver,  morning 
and  evening,  the  davs  of  disciplining 
themselves,  and  those  of  silence  ;  tliev 
forbade  the  monks  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  seculars,  and  enjoined  them  always 
to  travel  on  loot  ;  tliev  recommended 
poverty  in  the  ornaments  of  their  church, 
and  prohibited  in  them  the  use  of  gold, 
silver,  and  silk  ;  the  pavilions  of  the  al 
tars  were  to  be  of  stiilf,  and  the  chalices 
of  tin. 

This  order  soon  spread  itself  all  over 
Italy  and  into  Sicily.  In  157:5.  Charles  IX. 
demanded  of  pope  (.!re<jforv  XIII.  to  have 
the  order  of  Capuchins  established  in 
France,  which  that  pope  consented  to;  and 
their  first  settlement  in  that  kingdom  was 
in  the  little  town  of  Picpus  near  Paris, 
which  they  soon  quitted  to  settle  at 
Meudon,  from  whence  they  were  intro 
duced  into  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In 
](>0(>,  pope  Paul  V.  gave  them  leave  to 
accept  of  an  establishment  which  was 
offered  them  in  Spain.  Thev  even  passed 


the  seas  to  labour  on  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels;  and  their  order  is  become  so  con 
siderable,  that  it  is  at  present  divided  into 
more  than  sixty  provinces,  consisting  of 
near  HjOO  convents,  and  25,000  monks, 
besides  the  missions  of  Brazil,  Congo,  Bar- 
bary,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Kgvpt. 

Among  those  who  have  preferred  the 
poverty  and  humility  of  the  Capuchins  to 
the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  was 
the  famous  Alphonso  d'Kst,  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Kegiiio,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  Isabella,  took  the  habit  of  this 
order  at  Munich,  in  the  year  1G2G,  under 
the  name  of  Brother  John-Baptist,  and 
died  in  the  convent  of  Castelnuovo,  in 
1G44.  In  France,  likewise,  the  great  Duke 
de  Joveuse,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  as  a  great  general,  became  a  Capu 
chin  in  September,  15H7. 

Father  Paul  observes,  that  "The  Capu 
chins  preserve  their  reputation  by  reason 
of  their  povertv,  and  that  if  they  should 
suiter  the  least  change  in  their  institution, 
they  would  acquire  no  immoveable  estates 
bv  it,  but  would  lose  the  alms  they  now 
receive."  He  adds  :  "It  seems,  therefore, 
as  if  here  an  absolute  period  were  put  to 
all  future  acquisitions  and  improvements 
in  this  gainful  trade;  for  whoever  should 
go  about  to  institute  a  new  order,  with  a 
power  of  acquiring  estates,  such  an  order 
would  certainl v  find  no  credit  in  the  world; 
and  if  a  profession  of  poverty  were  a  part 
of  the  institution,  there  could  be  no  acqui- 
siuons  made  whilst  that  lasted,  nor  would 
there  be  any  credit  left  when  that  was 
broke." 

There  is  likewise  an  order  of  Capuchin 

'is,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Clare. 
Their  first  establishment  was  at  Xaplcs  in 
1538,  and  their  foundress  the  venerable 
mother  Maria  Laurentia  Longa,  of  a  noble 
family  of  Catalonia —  a  lady  of  the  most  un 
common  piety  and  devotion.  Some  Capu 
chins  coming  to  settle,  at  Naples,  she  ob 
tained  for  them,  bvher  credit  with  the  arch 
bishop,  the  church  of  St.  Euphebia,  without 
the  citv  ;  soon  after  which  she  built  a  mo 
nastery  of  Virgins,  under  the  name  of  Our 
Lady  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  she  retired 
in  1534,  together  with  nineteen  young 
women,  who  engaged  themselves  by  solemn 
vows  to  follow  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
The  pope  gave  the  government  of  this 
monastery  to  the  Capuchins  ;  and,  soon 
after,  the  nuns  quitted  the  third  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  to  embrace  the  more  rigorous 
rule  of  St.  Clara,  from  the  austerity  of 
which  thi-v  had  the  name  of  AWw.v  of  tin- 
Passion,  and  that  of  Capuchines  from  the 
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habit  they  took,   which  was  that  of   the 
Capuchins. — Broughton. 

After  the  death  of  their  foundress,  an 
other  monastery  of  Capuchines  was  esta 
blished  at  Koine,  near  the  Quirinal  palace, 
and  was  called  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament ;  and  a  third,  in  the  same  city, 
built  by  Cardinal  Baronius.  These  found 
ations  were  approved,  in  the  year  1GOO,  by 
pope  Clement  VIII.,  and  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XV.  There  were  afterwards 
several  other  establishments  of  Capuchines, 
in  particular  one  at  Paris,  in  1G04,  founded 
by  the  Duchess  de  Mercceur,  who  put 
crowns  of  thorns  on  the  heads  of  the  young 
women  whom  she  placed  in  her  monastery. 
—  Broughton. 

CAPUTIUM.     (See  Hood.) 

CARDINAL.  This  is  the  title  given 
to  one  of  the  chief  governors  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  term  has  long  been  in  use, 
and  originally  signified  the  same  as  prce- 
cipuus,  principalis,  id  quod  rei  cardo  est, 
synonymous  with  prcclatus  ;  or  else  it  was 
derived  from  cardinare  or  incardinare,  to 
hinge  or  join  together,  and  was  applied  to' 
the  regular  clergy  of  the  metropolitan 
church.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  &c.,  such  churches 
early  received  the  title  of  cardinal  churches; 
the  ministers  of  these  churches  were  also 
called  cardinals. 

The  following  statements  comprise  the 
important  historical  facts  relative  to  the 
office  of  cardinal :  — 

1.  The  institution  of  the  office  has  been 
ascribed  by  respectable  Roman  Catholic 
writers  to  Christ  himself,  to  the  apostle  of  | 
their  faith,  to  the  Roman  bishop  Evaristus,  j 
to  Heginus,  Marcellus,  Boniface  III.,  and 
others.     But  we  only  know  that  cardinals, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  occur  in  history 
about  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  who 
were,  however,  not  itinerant,  but  stationary 
church   officers    for    conducting    religious 
worship.     The  deacons  and  presbyters  of 
Koine  especially  bore  this  name,  who  com 
posed  the  presbytery  of  the  bishop  of  the 
place.     The  title  was  also  conferred  upon 
the  suffragan    bishops   of  Ostia.   Albano, 
and  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
without  any  other  rights  than  those  which 
were  connected  appropriately  with  the  mi 
nisterial  office. 

2.  The  import  of  the  term  was  varied 
still  more  in  the  ninth  century,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  eleventh,  by  Nicolaus  II.,  who, 
in  his  constitution  for  the  election  of  the 
Roman    pontiff',    not    only    appointed    his 
seven  suffragan  bishops  as  members  of  the 
pop;'s  ecclesiastical  council,  but  ;dso  con 
stituted  them  the  only  legitimate  body  for 
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the  election  of  the  pope.  To  these  he 
gave  the  name  of  cardinal  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  cardinals  of  the  La- 
teran  Church. 

This  is  the  important  period  in  history 
when  the  first  foundation  was  laid  for 
rendering  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  in 
dependent  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
secular  power.  This  period  has  not  been 
noticed  so  particularly  by  historians  as  its 
importance  requires.  They  seem  espe 
cially  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the 
famous  Ilildebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  in  the 
year  1073,  concerted  these  measures  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  the 
following  extract  will  shew  :  "  It  was  the 
deep  design  of  Ilildebrand,  which  he  for  a 
long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  zeal, 
to  bring  the  pope  wholly  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  to  prevent  the  inter 
ference,  in  his  election,  of  all  secular  in 
fluence  and  arbitrary  power.  And  that 
measure  of  the  council  which  wrested  from 
the  emperor  a  right  of  so  long  standing, 
and  which  had  never  been  called  in  ques 
tion,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  the 
master-piece  of  popish  intrigue,  or  rather 
of  Hildebrand's  cunning.  The  concession 
which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of  his 
was  expressed  as  follows  :  that  the  emperor 
should  ever  hold  from  the  pope  the  right  of 
appointing  the  pope." 

3.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
privilege  was  afterwards  contested  by  the 
princes  of  the  German  States,  especially 
by  those  of  Saxony  and  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen.  But  these  conflicts  uni 
formly  resu'ted  in  favour  of  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  pope.  A  momentary  con 
cession,  granted  under  the  pressure  of  cir 
cumstances,  became  reason  sufficient  for 
demanding  the  same  ever  afterwards  as  an 
established  right.  In  the  year  A. D.  1179, 
Alexander  III.,  through  the  canons  of  the 
Lateran,  confirmed  yet  more  the  inde 
pendent  election  of  the  pope,  so  that,  after 
this,  the  ratification  of  the  emperor  was 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  Something 
similar  was  also  repeated  by  Innocent  III., 
A.I).  1215,  and  Innocent  IV.,  A.D.  1254. 
The  former  had  already,  in  the  year  A.D. 
1198,  renounced  the  civil  authority  of 
Rome,  and  ascended  the  papal  throne.  In 
the  year  1274,  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
for  the  election  of  the  pope  was  fully  es 
tablished  by  Gregory  X.,  and  remains  the 
same  to  this  day. 

4.  The  college  of  cardinals,  which,  until 
the  twelfth  century,  had  been  restricted 
to  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  become  the  su- 
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premc  court  of  the  Church  Universal. 
Priests  of  illustrious  name  in  other  pro 
vinces  and  countries  have  been  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinals.  Of  this,  Alex 
ander  III.  gave  the  first  example  in  the 
year  11  Go,  by  conferring  the  honour  upon 
Galdinus  Sala,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and 
upon  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  But, 
to  the  injury  of  the  Church,  the  greater 
part  have  ever  been  restricted  to  the  limits 
of  Rome  and  Italy. 

5.  The  formal  classification  of  the  car 
dinals  into  three  distinct  orders,    1.  car 
dinal  bishops ;    2.  cardinal  presbyters ;  3. 
cardinal  deacons,  was  made  by  Paul  II.  in 
the  fifteenth  century.     He  also  gave  them, 
instead  of  the  scarlet  robe  which  they  had 
worn  since  the  year   1244,  a  purple  robe, 
from  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  the 
purple;  a  title   indicative,  not    merely   of 
their    superiority    to    bishops    and    arch 
bishops,  but  of    their  regal  honours   and 
rights.      Boniface   VIII.   gave    them   the 
title  of  eminentissimi,  most  eminent ;    and 
Pius  V.,  in  the  year  1567,  decrees  that  no 
other  should  have  the  name  of  cardinal. 

6.  The  number  of  cardinals  was  at  first 
not   less   than   seven ;    and,    after    having 
ranged  from  seven  to  fifty-three,   it    was 
reduced  again   in    the    Year    1277    to   the 
minimum  above-mentioned.     The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Basil  limited 
the  number  to  twenty-four ;  but  the  popes, 
from  this   time,   increased    them   at    their 
pleasure.    Under  Leo  X.  there  were  sixty- 
five  cardinals  :  Paul   IV.  and  Pius  V.  de 
creed  that  the  maximum  should  be  seventy 
—  equal  in  number  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
These  were  arranged  under  the  following 
grades:  1.  Six  cardinal  bishops,  with  the 
following    titles  :  —  the    bishops    of  Ostia, 
Port  a,  Albano,  Frascati,  Sabina,  and  Pa- 
Itestrina ;   2.    Fifty   cardinal  priests,  who 
were  named  after  the  parochial  and  cathe 
dral  churches  of  Rome  ;  3.  Fourteen  car 
dinal  deacons,  who  were  named  after  the 
chapels.     This   number  was   seldom  full ; 
but,  since  1814,  they  have  again  become 
quite  numerous.  —  Aiigusti. 

CARMELITES,  or  UTIITE  FRIARS. 
Monks  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of 
J\fi»/nt  Cnrmel.  They  pretend  to  derive 
their  original  from  the  prophets  Elijah 
and  Elisha  ;  and  this  occasioned  a  very 
warm  controversy  between  this  order  and 
the  Jesuits,  about  the  end  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  both  parties  publishing 
several  works,  and  petitioning  the  popes 
Innocent  XL  and  Innocent  XII.;  the 
latter  of  whom  silenced  them  both,  by  a 
brief  of  the  20th  November,  1098. 


What  we  know  of  their  original  is,  that, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Aimerie,  legate  of 
the  holy  see  in  the  east,  and  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  collected  together  several  hermits 
in  Svria,  who  were  exposed  to  the  violence 
and  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and 
placed  them  on  Mount  Carmel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha;  from  which  mountain  they  took 
the  name  of  Carmelites.  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  rules  in  1205, 
which  pope  Honorius  III.  confirmed  in 
1224. 

The  peace  concluded  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  year 
1229,  so  disadvantageous  to  Christendom, 
and  so  beneficial  to  the  infidels,  occasioned 
the  Carmelites  to  quit  the  Holy  Land 
under  Alan,  the  fifth  general  of  the  or 
der.  He  first  sent  some  of  the  monks  to 
Cyprus,  who  landed  there  in  the  year 
1238,  and  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
forest  of  Fortania.  Some  Sicilians,  at  the 
same  time,  leaving  Mount  Carmel,  re 
turned  to  their  own  country,  where  they 
founded  a  monastery  in  the  suburbs  of 
Messina.  Some  English  departed  out  of 
Syria,  in  the  year  1440,  to  found  others 
in  England.  Others  of  Provence,  in  the 
year  1244,  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
desert  of  Aigualates,  a  league  from  Mar 
seilles  :  and  thus  the  number  of  their 
monasteries  increasing,  they  held  their 
first  European  general  chapter  in  the  year 
1245,  at  their  monastery  of  Aylesford,  in 
England. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Carmel 
ites  in  Europe,  their  rule  was  in  some 
respects  altered  :  the  first  time,  by  pope 
Innocent  IV.,  who  added  to  the  first  ar 
ticle  a  precept  of  chastity,  and  relaxed  the 
eleventh,  which  enjoins  abstinence  at  all 
times  from  flesh,  permitting  them,  when  they 
travelled,  to  eat  boiled  flesh.  This  pope 
likewise  gave  them  leave  to  eat  in  a  com 
mon  refectory,  and  to  keep  asses  or  mules 
for  their  use.  Their  rule  was  again  miti 
gated  by  the  popes  EngeniusIV.  and  Pius 
II.  Hence  the  order  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz.  the  Carmelites  of  the  ancient 
observance,  called  the  moderate  or  mitigated, 
and  those  of  the  strict  observance,  who  are 
the  barefooted  Carmelites;  a  reform  set  on 
foot,  in  1540,  by  S.  Theresa,  a  nun  of  the 
convent  of  Avila,  in  Castile  :  these  last  are 
divided  into  two  congregations,  that  of 
Spain  and  that  of  Italy. 

The  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  first 
white,  and  the  cloak  laced  at  the  bottom 
with  several  lists;  but  pope  Honorius  IV. 
commanded  them  to  change  it  for  that  of 
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the  Minims.  Their  scapulary  is  a  small 
woollen  habit,  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  They  wear  no  linen 
shirts,  but  instead  of  them  linsey-woolsey. 
—  Brtmyhtnn,  Bibliotheca  Historico- Sacra. 

CAROLS.  Hymns  sung  by  the  people 
at  Christmas  in  memory  of  the  song  of  the 
angels,  which  the  shepherds  heard  at  our 
LORD'S  birth. 

CARPOCRATIAXS.  Heretics  who 
sprang  up  in  the  second  century;  followers 
of  Carpocratcs,  of  the  island  of  Cephalenia, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  or,  according  to 
Theodoret  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  Tin's  Carpocrates 
was  a  man  of  the  worst  morals,  and  ad 
dicted  to  magic.  Eusebius  says  expressly, 
he  was  the  father  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Gnostics ;  and  it  is  true  that  all  the  in 
famous  things  imputed  to  the  Gnostics  are 
ascribed  likewise  to  the  Carpocratians. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  of  their 
principles :  the  one  is,  a  community  of 
wives  ;  the  other,  that  a  man  cannot  arrive 
at  perfection,  nor  deliver  himself  from 
the  power  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  as 
they  expressed  it,  without  having  passed 
through  all  sorts  of  criminal  actions;  lay 
ing  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no 
action  bad  in  itself,  but  only  from  the 
opinion  of  men.  This  induced  them  to 
establish  a  new  kind  of  metempsychosis, 
that  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
all  sorts  of  actions  in  the  first  life,  may 
do  it  in  a  second,  and,  if  that  be  not 
sufficient,  in  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  they 
have  discharged  this  strange  obligation. 
Accordingly,  they  are  charged  with  com 
mitting  the  most  infamous  things  in  their 
Agapae,  or  love-feasts. 

As  to  their  theology,  they  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  angels  ;  they  said 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  in  a  manner  like  other  men  ;  that  his 
soul  alone  was  received  into  heaven,  his 
body  remaining  on  the  earth  ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  they  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

They  marked  their  disciples  at  the  bottom 
of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  a 
razor. 

They  had  images  of  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
in  painting  as  in  sculpture,  which  they  said 
were  made  by  Pilate ;  they  kept  them  in  a 
little  box  or  chest.  They  had  likewise  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  other  philosophers.  They  put  crowns 
on  all  these  images,  and  paid  them  the 
same  superstitious  honours  which  the 
pagans  did  to  their  idols,  adoring  them, 
and  offering  sacrifice  to  them.  A  woman 
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of  this  sect,  named  Marcellina,  came  to 
Rome,  in  the  pontificate  of  Anicetus,  where 
she  made  a  great  many  proselytes.  She 
worshipped  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Paul,  Homer,  and  Pythagoras,  and  offered 
incense  to  them. 

Carpocrates  had  a  son,  named  Epi 
phanius,  who,  by  means  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  gave  a  greater  extent  to  the 
fabulous  opinions  of  the  Carpocratians. 
He  died  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  in 
that  short  time  had  acquired  so  great  a  re 
putation  among  the  disciples  of  his  father, 
that,  after  his  death,  he  was  revered  by 
them  as  a  god,  insomuch  that  they  built  a 
temple  to  him  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia, 
and  the  Cephalenians,  every  first  day  of 
the  month,  solemnised  the  feast  of  his  apo 
theosis,  offering  sacrifices  to  him,  and  sing 
ing  hymns  to  his  honour. 

Epiphanius  relates  of  himself,  that  in  his 
youth  he  accidentally  fell  into  company 
j  with  some  women  of  this  sect,  who  revealed 
'  to  him  the  most  horrible  secrets  of  the 
Carpocratians.  They  were  armed  with 
beauty  sufficient  to  make  an  impression 
on  a  person  of  his  age  ;  but,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  says,  he  escaped  the  snare 
which  the  devil  had  laid  for  him.  (See 
Gnostics.)  — Broughton,  Bibliotheca  His 
torico- Sacra. 

CARTHUSIANS.  A  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno,  a 
very  learned  man,  of  the  bishopric  of  Co 
logne,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Paris. 
The  occasion  of  its  institution  is  related  as 
follows:  a  friend  of  Bruno's,  who  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  good  liver,  being  dead, 
Bruno  attended  his  funeral.  Whilst  the 
service  was  performing  in  the  church,  the 
dead  man,  who  lay  upon  a  bier,  raised  him 
self  up  and  said,  "  By  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  I  am  accused."  The  company  being 
astonished  at  this  unusual  accident,  the 
burial  was  deferred  to  the  next  day,  when 
the  concourse  of  people  being  much 
greater,  the  dead  man  again  raised  himself 
up  and  said,  "By  the  just  judgment  of 
God,  I  am  damned."  This  miracle,  it  is 
pretended,  wrought  such  an  effect  on 
Bruno  and  six  more,  that  they  immedi 
ately  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chartreux, 
in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine, 
where  Hugh,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  as 
signed  them  a  spot  of  ground,  and  where 
Bruno  built  his  first  monastery,  under  the 
following  rigid  institutes  :  — 

His  monks  were  to  wear  a  hair-cloth 
next  their  body,  a  white  cassock,  and  over 
it  a  black  cloak  :  they  were  never  to  cat 
flesh  ;  to  fast  every  Friday  on  bread  and 
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water  ;  to  cat  alone  in  their  chambers,  ex 
cept  upon  certain  festivals  ;  and  to  observe 
an  almost  perpetual  silence ;  none  were 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  monastery,  except 
the  prior  and  procurator,  and  they  only 
about  the  business  of  the  house. 

The  Carthusians,  so  called  from  the  place 
of  their  first  institution,  arc  a  very  rigid 
order.  They  are  not  to  go  out  of  their 
cell;!,  except  to  church,  without  leave  of 
their  superior.  They  are  not  to  speak  to 
any  person,  even  their  own  brother,  with 
out  leave.  They  may  not  keep  any  part 
of  their  portion  of  meat  or  drink  till  the 
next  day,  except  herbs  or  fruit.  Their 
bed  is  of  straw,  covered  with  a  felt  or 
coarse  cloth  ;  their  clothing,  two  hair 
cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair  of  hose,  a  cloak, 
&c.  all  coarse.  Every  monk  has  two 
needles,  some  thread,  scissors,  a  comb,  a 
razor,  a  hone,  an  ink-horn,  pens,  chalk, 
two  pumice-stones  ;  likewise  two  pots,  two 
porringers,  a  basin,  two  spoons,  a  knife,  a 
drinking  cup,  a  water-pot,  a  s;dt,  a  dish,  a 
towel ;  and,  for  fire,  tinder,  llint,  wood,  and 
an  axe. 

In  the  refectory  they  are  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  meat,  their  hands  on  the  table, 
their  attention  on  the  reader,  and  their 
heart  fixed  on  (Joi>.  "When  allowed  to 
discourse,  they  are  to  do  it  modestly,  not 
to  whisper,  nor  talk  aloud,  nor  to  be  con 
tentious.  They  confess  to  the  prior  every 
Saturday.  Women  are  not  allowed  to 
come  into  their  churches,  that  the  monks 
may  not  see  anything  which  may  provoke 
them  to  lewdness. 

It  is  computed  there  are  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  houses  of  Carthusians,  whereof 
five  are  of  nuns,  who  practise  the  same 
austerities  as  the  monks.  They  are  divided 
into  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  has 
two  visitors.  There  have  been  several 
canonised  saints  of  this  order;  four  car 
dinals,  seventy  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  a  great  many  very  learned  writers. 

The  storv  of  the  motive  of  St.  Bruno's 
retirement  into  the  desert  was  inserted  in 
the  Roman  Breviary,  but  was  afterwards 
left  out  when  that  Breviary  was  reformed, 
by  order  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  ;  and  this 
gave  occasion  to  several  learned  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  publish  writings 
on  that  subject,  some  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  others  to  invalid 
ate  it. 

In  the  year  1170,  pope  Alexander  Til. 
took  this  order  under  the  protection  of  the 
holv  sec.  In  1'UU,  Boniface  IX.  exempted 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
In  1420,  Martin  V.  exempted  them  from 


paying  the  tenths  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  them;  and  Julius  II.,  in  ].>OS,  ordered 
that  all  the  houses  of  the  order,  in  what 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  were  situated, 
should  obev  the  prior  of  the  Grand  Char 
treuse,  and  the  general  chapter  of  the 
order. 

The  convents  of  this  order  arc  gene 
rally  very  beautiful  and  magnificent;  that 
of  Naples,  though  but  small,  surpasses  all 
the  rest  in  ornaments  and  riches.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  and  house  but 
marble  and  jasper.  The  apartments  of 
the  prior  are  rather  those  of  a  prince  than 
a  poor  monk.  There  are  innumerable 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  paintings,  &c.,  together 
with  very  fine  gardens  ;  all  which,  joined 
with  the  holy. and  exemplary  life  of  the 
good  monks,  draws  the  curiosity  of  all 
strangers  who  visit  Naples. 

The  Carthusians  settled  in  England 
about  the  year  1180.  They  had  several 
monasteries  here,  particularly  at  AYitham, 
in  Somersetshire;  Hinton  in  the  same 
county ;  Beauval,  in  Nottinghamshire  ; 
Kingston-upon-llull ;  JNIount  Grace,  in 
Yorkshire;  Eppewort,  in  Lincolnshire; 
Shene,  in  Surrey,  and  one  near  Coventry. 
In  London  they  had  a  famous  monastery, 
since  called,  from  the  Carthusians  who 
settled  there,  the  Charter  House.  — 
lirouglitoti,  Bibliotliccu  Histnrico- Sacra. 

CARTULARIES,  according  to  Jeroni 
dc  Costti,  were  papers  wherein  the  con 
tracts,  sales,  exchanges,  privileges,  im 
munities,  and  other  acts  that  belong  to 
churches  and  monasteries  were  collected, 
the  better  to  preserve  the  ancient  deeds, 
being  much  later  than  the  facts  mentioned 
in  them. 

CASSOCK.  The  under  dress  of  all 
orders  of  the  clergy  ;  it  resembles  a  long 
coat,  with  a  single  upright  collar.  In  the 
Church  of  Koine  it  varies  in  colour  with 
the  dignity  of  the  wearer.  1'riests  wear 
black;  bishops,  purple;  cardinals,  scar 
let  ;  and  popes,  white.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  black  is  worn  by  all  the  three 
orders  of  the  clergy. 

CASUIST.  One  who  studies  cases  of 
conscience. 

CASUISTRY.  The  doctrine  and  sci 
ence  of  conscience  and  its  cases,  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  resolving  the  same; 
drawn  partlv  from  natural  reason  or  equity, 
and  partlv  from  the  authority  of  Scrip 
ture,  the  canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  &e. 
To  casuistrv  belongs  the  decision  of  all 
difficulties  arising  about  what  a  man  may 
lawfully  do  or  not  do  ;  what  is  sin  or  not 
sin  ;  what  things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do 
i  2 
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in  order  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  what 
he  may  let  alone  without  breach  of  it. 
The  most  celebrated  writers  on  this  ^sub- 
ject,  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  "  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium;"  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  his 
"  Cases  of  Conscience."  There  is  a  pro 
fessor  of  casuistry  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

CASULA.     (See  ChasiUe.} 

CATACOMBS.  Burying-places  near 
Home  ;  not  for  Christians  only,  but  for  all 
sorts  of  people.  There  is  a  large  vault 
about  three  miles  from  Rome,  used  for  this 
purpose ;  there  is  another  near  Naples. 
That  at  Naples  consists  of  long  galleries 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  of  three  stories,  one 
above  another.  These  galleries  are  gene 
rally  about  twenty  feet  broad,  and  fifteen 
high.  Those  at  Rome  are  not  above  three  or 
four  feet  broad,  and  five  or  six  feet  high. 
They  are  very  long,  full  of  niches,  shaped 
according  to  the  sizes  of  bodies,  wherein 
the  bodies  were  put,  not  in  coffins,  but 
only  in  burial  clothes.  Many  inscriptions 
are  still  extant  in  them ;  and  the  same 
stone  sometimes  bears  on  one  side  an  in 
scription  to  heathen  deities  and  marks  of 
Christianity  on  the  other.  But  see  a  large 
account  of  these  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Travels, 
in  his  fourth  letter. 

CATAPIIRYGES.  Christian  heretics, 
who  made  their  appearance  in  the  second 
century;  they  had  this  name  given  to  them, 
because  the  chief  promoters  of  this  heresy 
came  out  of  Phrygia.  They  followed  Mon- 
tanus's  errors  ;  laughed  at  the  ancient  pro 
phets,  to  gain  the  greater  credit  for  their 
own  doctors ;  corrupted  the  form  of  bap 
tism  ;  christened  the  dead,  and  made  up 
the  communion  bread  or  eucharist  with 
young  children's  blood  ;  they  pricked  these 
poor  innocent  babes  with  needles :  and 
when  the  children  died  in  the  torment, 
which  frequently  happened,  the  Cata- 
phryges  invoked  them  as  martyrs,  and  listed 
those  that  escaped  in  the  number  of  their 
priests. 

CATECHISM,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
term,  (*«;•;/»,•{(.>,)  and  signifies  instruction  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  any  art  or  science, 
communicated  by  asking  questions,  and 
hearing  and  correcting  the  answers.  From 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  word  has 
been  employed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in 
a  more  restrained  sense,  to  denote  instruc 
tion  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion  by  means  of  questions  and  answers.— 
Dean  Comber,  Shepherd. 

By  Canon  59.  every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate,  upon  every  Sunday  and  holyday, 


CATECHISM. 

before  evening  prayer,  shall,  for  half  an 
•hour  or  more,  examine  and  instruct  the 
youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  parish, 
in  the  ten  commandments,  the  articles  of 
the  belief,  and  in  the  LORD'S  prayer ;  and 
shall  diligently  hear,  instruct,  and  teach 
them  the  catechism  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  And  all  fathers,  mothers, 
masters,  and  mistresses  shall  cause  their 
children,  servants,  and  apprentices,  which 
have  not  learned  the  catechism,  to  come  to 
the  church  at  the  time  appointed,  obe 
diently  to  hear,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the 
minister  until  they  have  learned  the  same, 
And  if  any  minister  neglect  his  duty  here 
in,  let  him  be  sharply  reproved  upon  the 
first  complaint,  and  true  notice  thereof 
given  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the 
place.  If  after  submitting  himself  he 
j  shall  willingly  offend  therein  again,  let  him 
be  suspended.  If  so  the  third  time,  there 
being  little  hope  that  he  will  be  therein 
reformed,  then  excommunicated,  and  so 
remain  until  he  be  reformed.  And  like 
wise,  if  any  of  the  said  fathers,  mothers, 
masters,  or  mistresses,  children,  servants, 
or  apprentices,  shall  neglect  their  duties  as 
the  one  sort  in  not  causing  them  to  come, 
and  the  other  in  refusing  to  learn,  as  afore 
said,  let  them  be  suspended  by  their  or 
dinaries,  (if  they  be  not  children,)  and  if 
they  so  persist  by  the  space  of  a  month, 
then  let  them  be  excommunicated. 

And  by  the  rubric,  the  curate  of 
every  parish  shall  diligently  upon  Sundays 
and  liolydays,  after  the  second  lesson  at 
evening  prayer,  openly  in  the  church  in 
struct  and  examine  so  many  children  of 
his  parish  sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think 
convenient,  in  some  part  of  the  catechism. 
And  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and 
dames,  shall  cause  their  children,  servants, 
and  apprentices  (who  have  not  learned 
their  catechism)  to  come  to  the  church  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  obediently  to  hear, 
and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  learned  all  that  therein 
is  appointed  for  them  to  learn. 

That  part  of  the  Church  Catechism 
which  treats  of  the  sacraments  is  not  in 
the  2nd  nor  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was 
drawn  up  by  Bishop  Overall,  and  added  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
at  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court. 

In  the  office  of  public  baptism  the 
minister  directs  the  godfathers  and  god 
mothers  to  take  care  that  the  child  be 
brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed 
by  him,  so  soon  as  he  or  she  can  say  the 
creed,  the  LORD'S  prayer,  and  the  ten 
commandments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
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lie  further  instructed  in  the  Churcli  Cate 
chism  set  forth  for  that  purpose. 

The  catechism  of  children  is  enjoined  by 
GOD  (Dent.  vi.  7.,  1'rov.  xxii.  (i.,  Ephes. 
vi.  4.),  and  was  always  practised  by  pious 
men  ((Jen.  xviii.  1!).,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  I)., 
2  Tim.  i.  5.),  and  it  is  CHRIST'S  especial 
charge  to  ministers,  to  feed  his  lambs. 
(John,  xxi.  15.)  The  Jewish  doctors  took 
care  of  this.  (Luke,  ii.  4~2.)  And  in  the 
Christian  churches  there  was  a  peculiar 
oflicer  who  was  the  catechist  ;  and  all  the 
new  converts,  who  were  to  be  baptized  at 
Easter,  were  catechised  all  the  forty  days 
of  Lent.  Uut  since  we  have  few  such  now, 
and  generally  baptize  infants,  who  cannot 
at  that  time  understand  the  covenant  which 
is  entered  into,  therefore  we  are  bound  to 
take  more  care  to  make  them  understand 
it  afterward,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
"Catechism  of  the  Church  ;"  which  is 
drawn  up  according  to  the  primitive  forms 
by  way  of  question  and  answer  (Acts,  viii. 
37.,  1  Pet.  iii.  21 .),  being  not  a  large  system 
of  divinity  to  puzzle  the  heads  of  young 
beginners,  but,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  a 
short  and  full  explication  of  the  baptismal 
vow  ;  teaching  them,  first,  what  their  bap 
tismal  vow  is,  namelv,  what  were  the 
benefits  promised  on  GOD'S  part,  Quest. 
I.,  II.,  and  what  were  the  duties  promised 
on  their  part,  to  renounce  all  evil,  to  believe 
all  divine  truth,  and  to  keep  GOD'S  com 
mandments,  Quest.  III.;  together  with 
their  grateful  owning  of  this  covenant, 
Quest.  IV.  Secondly,  the  parts  of  the 
vow  are  explained  :  first,  as  to  the  matter 
of  them,  in  repeating  and  expounding  the 
creed,  Quest.  V.,  VI.,  and  repeating  and 
explaining  the  ten  commandments,  Quest. 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.  Secondly,  as 
to  the  means  to  enable  them  to  keep  them, 
which  are  prayer  and  the  holy  sacraments  : 
and  the  duty  of  prayer  is  taught  them  in 
the  LORD'S  prayer,  and  the  explication 
thereof,  Quest.  XII. ,  XIII.  The  due  use 
of  the  sacraments  is  taught  them,  first  in 
general,  as  to  their  number,  nature,  and 
necessity,  Quest.  XIV.,  XV.  Secondly 
in  particular,  baptism,  Quest.  XVI. — 
XX. ;  and  the  LORD'S  supper,  Quest.  XXI. 
—  XXV.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  salva 
tion,  and  all  that  the  primitive  Church  did 
teach  their  catechumens.  And  if  children 
be  but  made  to  repeat  this  perfectly,  and 
understand  it  fully,  they  will  increase  in 
knowledge  as  they  grow  in  years. — 
Dean  Comber. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  to 
have  extended  religious  instruction,  of 


which  but  lew  partook  at  all  before,  and 
scarce  any  in  purity,  through  all  ranks  and 
ages  of  men,  and  even  women.  The  first 
converts  to  it  were  immediately  formed 
into  regular  societies  and  assemblies ;  not 
only  for  the  joint  worship  of  GOD,  but  the 
further  "  edifying  of  the  body  of  CHRIST  " 
(Eph.  iv.  l~2.)  ;  in  which  good  work  some 
of  course  were  stated  teachers,  or,  to  use 
the  apostle's  own  expression,  "  catechisers 
in  the  word  :"  others  taught  or  catechised. 
(Gal.  vi.  G.)  For  catechising  signifies  in 
Scripture,  at  large,  instructing  persons  iu 
any  matter,  but  especially  in  religion.  And 
thus  it  is  used  (Acts,  xviii.  2-3.),  where, 
we  read,  "This  man  was  instructed  in  the 
way  of  the  LORD  ;"  and  Luke,  i.  4.,  where 
again  we  read,  "That  thou  mayest  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou 
hast  been  instructed."  The  original  word, 
in  both  places,  is  catechised. 

But  as  the  different  advances  of  persons 
in  knowledge  made  different  sorts  of  in 
structions  requisite,  so,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  different  sorts  of  teachers  were  ap 
pointed  to  dispense  it.  And  they  who 
taught  so  much  only  of  the  Christian  doc 
trine,  as  might  qualify  the  hearers  for 
Christian  communion,  had  the  name  of 
catechists  appropriated  to  them  :  whose 
teaching  being  usually,  as  was  most  con 
venient,  in  a  great  measure  by  way  of 
question  and  answer,  the  name  of  Cate 
chism  hath  now  been  long  confined  to  such 
instruction  as  is  given  in  that  form.  But 
the  method  of  employing  a  particular  set 
of  men  in  that  work  only,  is  in  most  places 
laid  aside. 

Under  the  darkness  of  popery  almost  all 
religious  instruction  was  neglected.  "  Very 
few,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  homi 
lies,  "  even  of  the  most  simple  people,  were 
taught  the  LORD'S  prayer,  the  articles  of 
the  faith,  or  the  ten  commandments,  other 
wise  than  in  Latin,  which  they  understood 
not;"  so  that  one  of  the  first  necessary 
steps  taken  towards  the  Reformation  iu 
this  country,  was  a  general  injunction,  that 
parents  and  masters  should  first  learn  them 
in  their  own  tongue,  then  acquaint  their 
children  and  servants  with  them  :  which 
three  main  branches  of  Christian  duty, 
comprehending  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to 
believe,  to  do,  and  to  petition  for,  were 
soon  after  formed,  with  proper  explanations 
of  each,  into  a  catechism.  To  this  was 
added,  in  process  of  time,  a  brief  account 
of  the  two  sacraments;  all  together  making 
up  that  very  good,  though  still  improveable, 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  1:5.), 
which  we  may  now  use.  —  Ahp.  Sucker. 
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As  to  the  form  of  our  catechism,  it  is 
drawn  up  after  the  primitive  manner,  by 
way  of  question  and  answer :  so  Philip 
catechised  the  eunuch  (Acts,  viii.  37.), 
and  so  the  persons  to  be  baptized  were 
catechised  in  the  first  ages.  And,  indeed, 
the  very  word  catechism  implies  as  much  ; 
the  original  Kar>]\ii->,  from  whence  it  is 
derived,  being  a  compound  of  »j\'o>,  which 
signifies  an  echo,  or  repeated  sound.  So 
that  a  catechism  is  no  more  than  an  in 
struction  first  taught  and  instilled  into  a 
person,  and  then  repeated  upon  the  cate- 
chist's  examination. 

As  to  the  contents  of  our  catechism,  it 
is  not  a  large  system  or  body  of  divinity, 
to  puzzle  the  heads  of  young  beginners, 
but  only  a  short  and  full  explication  of  the 
baptismal  vow.  The  primitive  catechisms, 
indeed  (that  is,  all  that  the  catechumens 
were  to  learn  by  heart  before  their  baptism 
and  confirmation),  consisted  of  no  more 
than  the  renunciation,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and  the 
LORD'S  prayer:  and  these,  together  with  the 
ten  commandments,  at  the  Reformation, 
were  the  whole  of  ours.  But  it  being 
afterwards  thought  defective  as  to  the  doc 
trine  of  the  sacraments  (which  in  the 
primitive  times  were  more  largely  ex 
plained  to  baptized  persons),  king  James 
I.  appointed  the  bishops  to  add  a  short  and 
plain  explanation  of  them,  which  was  done 
accordingly  in  that  excellent  form  we  see  ; 
being  penned  by  Bishop  Overall,  then  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  allowed  by  the  bishops. 
So  that  now  (in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges)  it  excels  all  catechisms  that  ever 
were  in  the  world  ;  being  so  short,  that 
the  youngest  children  may  learn  it  by 
heart ;  and  yet  so  full,  that  it  contains  all 
things  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
salvation. 

In  this  also  its  excellency  is  very  dis 
cernible,  namely,  that  as  all  persons  are 
baptized  not  into  any  particular  church, 
but  into  the  Catholic  Church  of  CHRIST  ; 
so  here  they  are  not  taught  the  opinion  of 
this  or  any  other  particular  church  or 
people,  but  what  the  whole  body  of  Chris 
tians  all  the  world  over  agree  in.  If  it 
may  any  where  seem  to  be  otherwise,  it  is 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments ;  but 
even  this  is  here  worded  with  so  much 
caution  and  temper,  as  not  to  contradict 
any  other  particular  church,  but  so  as  that 
all  sorts  of  Christians,  when  they  have  duly 
considered  it,  may  subscribe  to  every  tliino- 
that  is  here  taught  or  delivered  —  Wh.ea.tty. 

CATECIIIST.  The  person  who  cate 
chises. 


CATENA. 

CATECHUMEXS.  A  name  given,  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  the  Jews 
or  Gentiles  who  were  being  prepared  and 
instructed  to  receive  baptism.  It  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  Ka.Tt]\fii>,  which 
signifies  to  teach  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
viva  vocc  :  and  of  that  word  this  other 
KaTiixovptv OQ  is  formed,  which  denotes  him 
that  is  so  taught :  these  had  people  on 
purpose  to  instruct  them.  Eusebius  makes 
mention  of  Pantasnus,  Clemens,  and  Ori- 
gen,  who  were  catechists  in  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  and  had  a  peculiar  place  ; 
in  the  church  where  they  used  to  teach,  ] 
and  the  same  was  called  the  place  of  the  : 
catechumens,  as  appears  by  the  canons  of  • 
the  Council  of  Neo  Ccesarea  :  they  tell  us  j 
the  catechumens  were  not  permitted  to 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist ;  but,  immediately  after  the 
gospel  was  read,  the  deacons  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  :  "  Withdraw  in  peace,  you 
catechumens,"  for  so  the  book  of  the  Apos 
tolical  Constitutions  will  have  it.  The 
service  from  the  beginning  to  the  ofFer- 
tory  was  called  Missa  catcchumcnorum. 
The  catechumens  had  only  some  of  the 
consecrated  bread  given  them ;  for,  not 
being  baptized,  they  were  not  to  receive, 
nor  so  much  as  permitted  to  see,  the 
consecrated  elements  of  the  eucharist. 
According  to  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Orange,  they  were  not  permitted  to  pray 
with  the  faithful,  or  those  in  full  commu 
nion.  There  were  several  degrees  of 
favour  in  the  state  of  the  catechumens  :  at 
first  they  were  instructed  privately,  or  by 
themselves,  and  afterwards  admitted  to 
hear  sermons  in  the  church  ;  and  these 
last  were  called  audientes.  There  was  a 
third  sort  of  catechumens  called  orantes  or 
gcnuflectentes,  because  they  were  present 
and  concerned  in  some  part  of  the  prayers  : 
to  which  we  may  add  a  fourth  degree  of 
catechumens,  which  were  the  competentes ; 
for  so  they  were  called  when  they  de 
sired  to  be  baptized. 

CATENA.  From  a  Greek  word  sig 
nifying  a  chain.  By  a  Catena  Patrum  is 
meant  a  string  or  series  of  passages  from 
the  writings  of  various  fathers,  and  ar 
ranged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  portions 
of  Scripture,  as  the  Psalms  or  Gospels. 
They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  short 
scholia  or  glosses  which  it  was  customary  in 
MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  to  introduce  in  the 
margin.  These  by  degrees  were  expanded, 
and  passages  from  the  homilies  or  sermons 
of  the  fathers  were  added  to  them.  The 
most  celebrated  catena  is  the  catena  aurea 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  translated  at 
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Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Newman,  of  Oriel  College.  The  sub 
sequent  conduct  of  that  gentleman  has 
led  those  Avho  were  willing  to  attach  some 
authority  to  that  work  to  examine  it  care- 
iullv,  and  the  result  has  been,  the  detection 
that  Thomas  Aquinas  has  sometimes  falsi 
fied  the  quotations  he  has  made  from  the 
fathers  ;  and  the  whole,  as  a  commentary, 
is  inferior  to  the  commentaries  of  modern 
theologians. 

CATIIARISTS.  The  last  surviving 
sect  of  Manieha'ans,  or  Gnostics,  who  gave 
themselves  that  name  (from  KaMapoc;)  pure, 
to  indicate  their  superior  purity.  There 
were  many  different  degrees  of  error  among 
them,  but  the  following  tenets  were  com 
mon  to  all  :  —  That  matter  was  the  source 
of  all  evil  ;  that  the  Creator  of  the  visible 
world  was  not  the  same  as  the  Supreme 
Being;  that  CHRIST  had  not  a  real  b.xlv, 
nor  was  properly  speaking  born,  nor  really 
died  ;  that  the  bodies  of  men  were  the  pro 
duction  of  the  evil  principle,  and  were  in 
capable  of  sanctification  and  a  new  life  ; 
and  that  the  sacraments  were  but  vain 
institutions,  and  without  power.  They 
rejected  and  despised  the  Old  Testament, 
but  received  the  Xew  with  reverence. 
The  consequence  of  such  doctrines  was 
of  course  that  they  made  it  the  chief' 
object  of  their  religion  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  whatever  was  material, 
and  to  macerate  their  bodies  to  the  ut 
most;  and  their  perfect  disciples,  in  obe 
dience  to  this  principle,  renounced  animal 
food,  wine,  and  marriage.  The  state  of 
their  souls,  while  united  with  the  body, 
was  in  their  estimation  a  wretched  incar 
ceration,  and  they  only  escaped  from  some 
portion  of  the  horrors  of  such  a  dungeon, 
by  denying  themselves  all  natural  enjoy 
ments,  and  escaping  from  the  solicitations 
of  all  the  senses. 

The  Catharists  in  the  twelfth  century 
spread  themselves  from  Bulgaria  over 
most  of  the  European  provinces,  but  they 
met  every  where  with  extensive  persecu 
tion,  and  are  not  heard  of  after  that  time. 

CATHEDRAL.  The  chief  church  in 
every  diocese  is  called  the  Cathedral,  from 
the  word  Cathedra,  a  chair,  because  in  it 
the  bishop  has  his  seat  or  throne.  The 
cathedral  church  is  the  parish  church  of 
the  whole  diocese  (which  diocese  was 
therefore  commonly  called  pttroch'ui  in 
ancient  times,  till  the  application  of  this 
name  to  the  lesser  branches  into  which  it 
was  divided,  caused  it  for  distinction  sake 
to  be  called  only  by  the  name  of  diocese)  : 
and  it  has  been  affirmed,  with  great  pro 


bability,  that  if  one  resort  to  the  cathedral 
church  to  hear  divine  service,  it  is  a 
resorting  to  the  parish  church  within  the 
natural  sense  and  meaning  of  the  statute. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Archbishop  Lang- 
ton,  1222,  it  is  enjoined,  bishops  shall  be 
at  their  cathedrals  on  some  of  the  greater 
feasts,  and  at  least  in  some  part  of  Lent. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Otho,  1237, 
bishops  shall  reside  at  their  cathedral 
churches,  and  officiate  there  on  the  chief 
festivals,  on  the  LORD'S  days,  and  in  Lent, 
and  in  Advent. 

By  the  constitutions  of  Othobon,  in  12GS, 
bishops  shall  be  personally  resident  to  take 
care  of  their  Hock,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  churches  espoused  to  them,  especially 
on  solemn  days,  in  Lent  and  Advent,  unless 
their  absence  is  required  by  their  superiors, 
or  for  other  just  cau.-c. 

Canon  24.  In  all  cathedral  and  colle 
giate  churches,  the  holy  communion  shall 
be  administered  upon  principal  feast  days, 
sometimes  by  the  bishop  (if  he  be  present), 
and  sometimes  by  the  dean,  and  some 
times  by  a  canon  or  prebendary;  the  prin 
cipal  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and 
being  assisted  with  the  gospeller  and  epistler 
agreeably,  according  to  the  advertisements 
published  in  the  seventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (hereafter  following).  The  said 
communion  to  be  administered  at  such 
times,  and  with  such  limitation,  as  is  spcci- 
iied  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Pro 
vided  that  no  such  limitation  by  any  con 
struction  .-hall  be  allowed  of,  but  that  all 
deans,  wardens,  masters,  or  heads  of  cathe 
dral  and  collegiate  churches,  prebendaries, 
canons,  vicars,  petty  canons,  singing  men, 
and  all  others  of  the  foundation,  shall 
receive  the  communion  four  times  yearly 
at  the  least. 

Canon  42.  Everv  dean,  master,  or  war 
den,  or  chief  governor  of  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  shall  be  resident  there 
fourscore  and  ten  days,  conjunctim  or  <li- 
cixiin.  in  every  year  at  the  least,  and  then 
shall  continue  there  in  preaching  the  word 
of  GOD,  and  keeping  good  hospitality  ;  ex 
cept  he  shall  be  otherwise  let  with  weighty 
and  urgent  causes,  to  be  approved  by  the 
bishop,  or  in  any  other  lawi'ul  sort  dis 
pensed  with. 

Canon  4;3.  The  dean,  master,  warden, 
or  chief  governor,  prebendaries  and  canons, 
in  every  cathedral  and  collegiate  church, 
shall  preach  there  in  their  own  persons,  so 
often  as  they  ;ire  bound  by  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  or  custom. 

Canon  44.     Prebendaries  at  large  shall 
not  be  absent  from   their   cures   above  a 
i  4 
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month  in  the  jear  ;  and  residcntiaries  shall 
divide  the  year  among  them  ;  and,  when 
their  residence  is  over,  shall  repair  to  their 
benefices. 

And  by  Canon  51.  the  deans,  presi 
dents,  and  residentiaries  of  any  cathedral, 
or  collegiate  church,  shall  suffer  no  stranger 
to  preach  unto  the  people  in  their  churches, 
except  they  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 
same  diocese,  or  by  either  of  the  univer 
sities.  And  if  any  in  his  sermon  shall 
publish  any  doctrine  either  strange,  or 
disagreeing  from  the  word  of  GOD,  or  from 
any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  dean  or  the 
residents  shall  by  their  letters,  subscribed 
witli  some  of  their  hands  that  heard  him, 
so  soon  as  may  be,  give  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  he  may 
determine  the  matter,  and  take  such  order 
therein  as  he  shall  think  convenient. 

The  advertisements  published  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
referred  to  in  Canon  24.,  are  as  follows  : 
Item,  in  the  ministration  of  the  holy 
communion  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  the  principal  minister  shall  use 
a  cope  with  gospeller  and  epistler  agree 
ably  ;  and  at  all  other  prayers  to  be 
said  at  the  communion  table,  to  use  no 
copes  but  surplices.  Item,  that  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  wear  a  surplice,  with  a 
silk  hood,  in  the  choir ;  and  when  they 
preach  in  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
to  wear  a  hood.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
service  book  in  the  second  year  of  Ed 
ward  VI.,  it  is  ordered  that,  in  all  cathedral 
churches,  the  archdeacons,  deans,  and  pre 
bendaries,  being  graduates,  may  use  in  the 
choir,  beside  their  surplices,  such  hoods  as 
pertaineth  to  their  several  degrees,  which 
they  have  taken  in  any  university  within 
this  realm. 

Churches  collegiate  and  conventual  were 
always  visitable  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio 
cese,  if  no  special  exemption  was  made  by 
the  founder  thereof.  And  the  visitation  of 
cathedral  churches  doth  belong  unto  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province,  and  to  the 
king,  when  the  archbishopric  is  vacant. 

With  reference  to  the  architecture  of  a 
cathedral :  the  normal  plan  of  an  English 
cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross;  a 
cross,  that  is,  whose  transverse  arms  are  less 
than  the  lower  longitudinal  limb  ;  and,  in  a 
general  architectural  description,  its  parts 
arc  sufficiently  distinguished  as  nave,  choir, 
and  transept,  with  their  aisles,  western 
towers,  and  central  tower;  but  in  more 
minute  description,  especially  where  ritual 


arrangements  are  concerned,  these  terms 
are  not  always  sufficiently  precise,  and  we 
shall  hardly  arrive  at  the  more  exact  no- 
menclatiire,  without  tracing  the  changes  in 
a  cathedral  church  from  the  Norman  period 
to  our  own. 

In  a  Norman  cathedral,  the  east  end,  or 
architectural  choir,  usually  terminated  in 
an  apse  (see  Apse),  surrounded  by  the 
continuation  of  the  choir  aisles.  The  aisles 
formed  a  path  for  processions  at  the  back 
of  the  altar,  and  were  called  the  proces- 
sionary.  The  bishop's  throne  was  placed 
behind  the  altar,  and  the  altar  itself  in  the 
chord  of  the  apse ;  and  westward  of  this 
was  a  considerable  space,  unoccupied  in 
ordinary  cases,  which  was  called  the  pres 
bytery.  The  choir,  or  place  in  which  the 
daily  service  was  performed,  was  under  the 
central  tower,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  bays 
of  the  nave  in  addition  ;  so  that  the  ritual 
and  the  architectural  choir  did  not  coin 
cide,  but  the  ritual  choir  occupied  the  tower 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  architec 
tural  nave.  This  arrangement  seems  un 
natural,  and  even  inconvenient ;  but  it  was 
perhaps  required  by  the  connection  of  the 
cathedral  with  the  monastic  or  other  offices  of 
the  establishment ;  for  these  were  arranged 
around  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  archi 
tectural  nave,  or  western  limb  of  the  church, 
formed  one  side,  and  length  was  gained  to 
the  quadrangle,  without  disproportionate 
enlargement  of  the  church,  by  making  the 
western  limb  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
part,  at  least,  of  the  ritual  choir.  (See 
Monastery.') 

In  the  transepts  and  aisles,  and  also  in  the 
crypt,  which  generally  extended  beneath 
the  whole  eastern  limb  of  the  church,  were 
numerous  altars,  and  little  chapels  were 
often  thrown  out,  of  an  apsidal  form,  for 
their  altars.  One  chapel,  especially,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  called 
the  Lady  chapel,  but  its  place  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  constant. 

Subsequent  changes  were  of  course 
subject  to  many  variations,  but  they  gene 
rally  followed  much  this  course.  First, 
the  apse  was  taken  down,  and  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  cross  was  extended  consider 
ably,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  presbytery,  or 
part  in  which  the  altar  stood,  and  to  add  a 
retrochoir  in  place  of  the  old  procession  ary 
behind  it ;  and  this  change  was  probably  con 
nected  always  in  prospect,  and  often  at  once, 
with  the  carrying  up  of  the  choir  eastward 
of  the  great  tower,  or,  in  other  words,  re 
conciling  the  ritual  with  the  architectural 
arrangement.  After  this  yet  another  ad 
dition  was  made  to  the  east  end,  which  was 
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often  nearly  equal  to  the  nave  in  length ; 
and  the  Lady  chapel  was  built  beyond  the 
presbytery  and  retrochoir. 

In  the  course  of  these  arrangements  the 
several  screens,  the  rood  screen  and  the 
altar  screen,  had  to  be  removed.  The 
rood  screen  was  placed  within  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  tower,  which  may  now  be 
called  its  proper  place,  wherever  the  church 
has  received  iis  usual  additions.  This 
screen  is  now  almost  universally  used  as 
an  organ  loft ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  though  the  organ  intercepts  the  view 
from  the  west  end  of  the  church,  it  cer 
tainly  does  not  do  so  more  -than  the  rood 
and  its  accompaniments  formerly  did.  The 
altar  screen  first  became  necessary  at  the 
enlarging  of  the  space  behind  the  altar  :  it 
formed  the  separation  of  the  presbytery 
from  the  retrochoir.  In  some  instances 
this  arrangement  has  been  disturbed  of 
late  years,  but  always  with  bad  effect. 

The  modifications  of  these  plans  and 
arrangements  are  various,  but  oftener  on 
the  side  of  excess  than  of  defect.  The 
Lady  chapel  is  not  always  at  the  extreme 
east.  At  Ely,  for  instance,  and  once  at 
Peterborough,  it  was  at  the  north.  The 
great  transept  is  never  omitted  (Manchester 
can  hardly  be  called  an  exception,  since  it 
has  only  lately  been  made  a  cathedral); 
but  a  second  transept  to  the  east  of  the 
tower  was  often  added,  as  at  Canterbury, 
Lincoln,  and  Salisbury.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Durham,  the  second  transept  is  carried  to 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  church,  which 
it  crosses  in  the  form  of  a  T.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  western  transept,  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  at  Ely  and  Peterborough  ; 
and  at  Durham,  Ely,  and  Lincoln  was 
another  considerable  addition,  called  the 
Galilee  porch.  At  Canterbury,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  east  end  is  very  re 
markable,  the  crown  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
taking  the  usual  place  of  the  Lady  chapel. 
The  shrines  of  reputed  saints,  and  chantry 
monuments  inserted  in  different  portions 
of  the  fabric,  with  too  little  respect  for  its 
general  effect,  are  constant  additions  to  the 
plan  ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  reduce  these  to  a  general  rule,  and  end 
less  to  enumerate  particular  cases. 

CATHOLIC.  (KH-U  (i\(.r.)  Universal  or 
general.  "  The  Church,"  says  St.  Cyril, 
"  is  called  catholic,  because  it  is  throughout 
the  world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other;  and  because  it  teaches  universally 
and  completely  all  the  truths  which  ought 
to  conn:  to  men's  knowledge,  concerning 
things  both  visible  and  invi.-ible,  heavenly 
and  earthly;  and  because  it  subjugates,  in 


order  to  godliness,  every  class  of  men, 
governors  and  governed,  learned  and  un 
learned  ;  and  because  it  universally  treats 
and  heals  every  sort  of  sins  which  are  com 
mitted  by  soul  or  body,  and  possesses  in 
itself  every  form  of  virtue  which  is  named, 
both  in  deeds,  and  words,  and  every  kind 
of  spiritual  gifts." — Catechetical  Lectures, 
xviii.  '23. 

The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  Chris 
tian  Church  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Jewish,  the  latter  being  confined  to  a  single 
nation,  the  former  being  open  to  all  who 
should  seek  admission  into  it  by  holy  bap 
tism.  Hence,  the  Christian  Church  is 
general  or  universal.  The  first  regularly 
organised  Christian  Church  was  formed  at 
Jerusalem.  AYhen  St.  Peter  converted 
three  thousand  souls  (Acts,  ii.  41.),  the  new 
converts  were  not  formed  into  a  new 
church,  but  were  added  to  the  original 
society.  When  churches  were  formed  af 
terwards  at  Samaria,  Antioch,  and  other 
places,  these  were  not  looked  upon  as  en 
tirely  separate  bodies,  but  as  branches  of 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  or  Apostolic  Church. 
St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xii.  1:5.),  "By  one 
SPIRIT  ice  are  all  baptized  into  one  body;" 
and  (Ejihes.  iv.  4.),  ''  There  is  one  body  and 
one  SPIRIT."  A  Catholic  Church  means  a 
branch  of  this  one  great  society,  as  the 
Church  of  England  is  said  to  be  a  Catholic 
Church;  Me  Catholic  Church  includes  all 
the  Churches  in  the  world  under  their 
legitimate  bishops. 

When  in  after  times  teachers  began  to 
form  separate  societies,  and  to  call  them 
by  their  own  name,  as  the  Arians  were 
named  from  Arius,  the  Macedonians  from 
Macedonius ;  and,  in  later  times,  Calvinists 
from  Calvin,  \\esleyans  from  Wesley;  the 
true  churchmen,  refusing  to  be  designated 
by  the  name  of  any  human  leader,  called 
themselves  Catholics,  i.  e.  members,  not  of 
any  peculiar  society,  but  of  the  Universal 
Church.  And  the  term  thus  used  not  only 
distinguished  the  Church  from  the  world, 
but  the  true  Church  from  heretical  and 
schismatical  parties.  Hence,  in  ecclesias 
tical  history,  the  word  catholic  means  the 
same  as  orthodox,  and  a  Catholic  Christian 
denotes  an  Orthodox  Christian. 

From  this  may  be  seen  the  absurdity  of 
calling  those  who  receive  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  Catholics.  The  lioman- 
ists,  or  Papists,  or  Tridentines,  belong  to 
a  peculiar  society,  in  which  Romanism  or 
UomUh  errors  are  added  to  orthodox  truth. 
A\  hen  we  call  them  Catholics,  we  as  much 
as  call  ourselves  Heretics,  we  as  much  as 
admit  them  to  be  orthodox  ;  and  they 
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gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  admission, 
on  the  part  of  some  ignorant  Protestants, 
to  hold  up  an  argument  against  the  Church 
of  Enirland.  Let  the  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  assert  his  right  to  the  name  of 
Catholic,  since  he  is  the  only  person  in 
England  who  has  a  right  to  that  name. 
The  English  Romanist  is  a  Romish  schis 
matic,  and  not  a  Catholic. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.  The  Epis 
tles  of  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John  are 
called  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  either 
because  they  were  not  written  to  any  par 
ticular  person,  or  church,  but  to  Christians 
in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several 
countries :  or  because,  whatever  doubts 
may  at  first  have  been  entertained  re 
specting  some  of  them,  they  were  all 
acknowledged  by  the  Catholic,  or  universal 
Church,  at  the  time  this  appellation  was 
attached  to  them,  which  we  find  to  have 
been  common  in  the  fourth  century. 

CAVEAT.  A  caveat  is  a  caution  en 
tered  in  the  spiritual  court,  to  stop  pro 
bates,  administrations,  licenses,  &c.,  from 
being  granted  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  that  enters  the  caveat. 

CELESTIXES.  A  religious  order  of 
Christians,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
founder  Celestin  V.,  a  hermit  who  followed 
the  rules  of  St.  Bennet,  and  got  the  insti 
tution  confirmed  by  pope  Gregory  X.  in 
1273,  at  the  second  general  council  of 
Lyons  :  this  order  soon  multiplied  in  Italy, 
and  was  brought  into  France  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  sent  to  Peter  of  Sorrel,  a  singer 
of  the  church  of  Orleans,  or  according  to 
others,  of  that  of  Amiens,  his  ambassador 
then  at  Naples,  to  beg  twelve  of  this  order, 
of  the  abbot  general  of  it,  to  be  sent  into 
France.  When  they  were  arrived,  the 
king  gave  them  two  monasteries,  one  in 
the  forest  of  Orleans,  at  a  place  called 
Ambert,  and  the  other  in  the  forest  of 
Compeigne,  in  Mount  Chartres.  Charles, 
dauphin  and  regent  of  France,  in  1352, 
while  king  John,  his  father,  was  prisoner 
in  England,  sent  for  six  of  these  monks 
of  Mount  Chartres,  to  establish  them  at 
Paris,  at  a  place  called  Barres,  where 
there  is  still  a  monastery  of  that  order : 
and  that  prince,  in  1356,  gave  them  every 
month  a  purse  under  the  seal  of  the  chan- 
celery,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  a 
patent  in  1361,  at  king  John's  return. 
When  Charles  came  to  the  crown  himself, 
he  made  them  a  gift  of  a  thousand  livres 
of  gold,  with  twelve  acres  of  the  best 
timber  in  the  forest  of  Moret,  to  build 
their  church  with,  whereof  he  himself  laid 
the  first  stone,  and  had  it  consecrated  in 
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his  presence.     After  which   he  settled  a   ' 
considerable  parcel  of  land  upon  the  same 
monastery. 

CELIBACY.     The  state  of  unmarried    I 
persons :  a  word  used  chiefly  in  speaking 
of  the  single  liie  of  the  Romish  clergy,  or    i 
the  obligation  they  are  under  to  abstain 
from  marriage. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  scarcely  I 
any  point  was  more  canvassed  than  the  j 
right  of  the  clergy  to  marry.  The  celibacy  i 
of  the  clergy  was  justly  considered  as  a  . 
principal  cause  of  irregular  and  dissolute  > 
living ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  Reformers  i 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  abolish  a 
practice,  which  had  been  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  by  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  examples  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  man 
kind.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  so  far 
from  being  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  insti 
tution,  that  the  priesthood  was  confirmed 
to  the  descendants  of  one  family,  and  con 
sequently  there  was  not  only  a  permission, 
but  an  obligation  upon  the  Jewish  priests 
to  marry.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there 
is  no  natural  inconsistency,  or  even  un- 
suitableness,  between  the  married  state 
and  the  duties  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 
Not  a  single  text  in  the  New  Testament 
can  be  interpreted  into  a  prohibition 
against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under 
the  gospel  dispensation  ;  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  there  are  many  passages  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  they  are  allowed  the 
same  liberty  upon  this  subject  as  other 
men  enjoy.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
namely,  St.  Peter,  was  certainly  a  married 
man  (Matt.  viii.  14.);  and  it  is  supposed 
that  several  of  the  others  were  also  mar 
ried.  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
was  also  a  married  man  (Acts,  xxi.  9.)  ; 
and  if  our  LORD  did  not  require  celibacy 
in  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  it 
cannot  be  thought  indispensable  in  their 
successors.  St.  Paul  says,  "  Let  every 
man  have  his  own  wife"  (1  Cor.  vii.  2.)  ; 
and  that  marriage  is  honourable  in  all 
(Heb.  xiii.  4.),  without  excepting  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  public  offices  of 
religion.  He  expressly  says,  that  "  a 
bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife  " 
(I  Tim.  iii.  2.)  ;  and  he  gives  the  same  di 
rection  concerning  elders,  priests,  and 
deacons.  When  Aquila  travelled  about 
to  preach  the  gospel,  he  was  not  only 
married,  but  his  wife  Priscilla  accompanied 
him  (Acts,  xviii.  2.)  ;  and  St.  Paul  insists 
that  he  might  have  claimed  the  privilege 
"  of  carrying  about  a  sister  or  wife 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5.),  as  other  apostles  did."  The 
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"  forbidding  to  marry  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  3.)  is 
mentioned  us  a  character  of  the  apostacv 
of  the  latter  times.  That  the  ministers  of 
the  Lrospel  were  allowed  to  inarrv  for 
several  centuries  alter  the  (lavs  of  the 
apostles  appears  certain.  Polvcarp  men 
tions  Valens,  presbyter  of  Philippi,  who 
was  a  married  man,  and  there,  are  now 
extant  two  letters  of  Tertullian,  a  presby 
ter  of  the  second  century,  addressed  to  his 
wife.  Novatus  was  a  married  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  Cyprian, 
who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
himself  a  married  man  ;  and  so  was  Ciuci- 
lius,  the  presbyter  who  converted  him,  and 
Xumidius  another  presbyter  of  Carthage. 
That  they  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
their  wives  after  ordination  appears  from 
the  charge  which  Cyprian  brought  against 
Xovatus,  that  he  had  struck  and  abused 
his  wife,  and  by  that  means  caused  her  to 
miscarry.  We  have  also  a  letter  from 
Hilary  of  Poietiers,  written  to  his  daughter 
when  he  was  in  exile  ;  and  from  what  can 
be  collected  concerning  her  age,  it  seems 
probable  that  she  was  born  when  he  was  a 
bishop.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned,  that  many  things  are  said  in  praise 
of  a  single  life  in  the  writings  of  the  an 
cient  fathers  ;  and  the  law  of  celibacy  had 
been  proposed,  before  or  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  some  indi 
viduals.  The  arguments  are  forcible 
which  are  used,  but  there  is  one  general 
answer  to  them  all  :  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  it  has  failed.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  no  nunneries,  the  wives  of 
the  clergy  are  most  useful  to  the  Church. 
Siricius,  who,  according  to  Dufresnoy, 
died  in  the  year  399,  was  the  first  pope 
who  forbade  the  marriage  of  the  clergy; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  prohibition  was 
little  regarded,  as  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  seems  not  to  have  been  completely 
established  till  the  papacy  of  Gregory  VI 1., 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
even  ut  that  time  it  was  loudly  complained 
of  by  many  writers.  The  history  of  the 
following  centuries  abundantly  proves 
the  bad  effects  of  this  abuse  of  church 
power. 

CELLITES.  A  certain  religious  order 
of  popish  Christians,  which  has  houses  in 
Antwerp,  Louvaine,  Maligne,  Cologne,  and 
in  other  towns  in  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  whose  founder  was  one 
Mexius,  a  Roman,  mentioned  in  the  his 
tory  of  Italv,  where  they  are  also  called 
Mexians. 

CEMETERY  means  originally  a  place 
to  sleep  in,  and  hence  by  Christians,  who 


regard  death  as  a  kind  of  sleep,  it  is  applied 
to  designate  a  place  of  burial.  Cemetery 
is  derived  from  K(U/««.J,  to  sleep.  (See 
9  &  10  Viet.  c.  68.,  entitled  '-An  Act  for 
better  enabling  the  burial  service  to  be 
performed  in  one  chapel,  where  contiguous 
burial  ground  shall  have  been  provided 
for  two  or  more  parishes  or  places.") 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  Acts 
of  parliament  recently  passed  relating  to 
church  building,  and  to  cemeteries  and 
churchyards:  —  43  Gco.  111.  c.  108.,  51 
Geo.  HI.  c.  115.,  56  Geo.  III.  c.  141.,  58 
Geo.  ill.  c.  45..  59  Geo.  III.  c.  1:54., 
3  Geo.  IV.  c.  72.,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  103., 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  7-2.,  9  Geo.  4.  c.  42., 

1  &  -2   Win.  IV.   c.  :j.S.,  "2  &  3  Win.  IV. 
c.  61.,   1  Viet.  c.  75.,   1  &  2  Viet.  c.   107., 

2  &  3  Viet.  c.  49.,  3  &  4  Viet.  c.  60.,  7  &  8 
Viet.  c.  5G.,  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  70.,  9  &  10  A'iet. 
c.  88.,   10  &  11  A'ict.  c.  65.,   11  &  12  Viet, 
c.  37.,  11  \  12  Viet.  c.  71. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
several  cemeteries  endowed  with  privileges 
under  acts  of  parliament,  specially  appli 
cable  to  them.  The  principal  is  that  of 
Ki'iisall  Green, established  2  &3  Win.  IV., 
and  consecrated  bv  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  1832;  the  South  London,  at  Norwood, 
was  established  6  &  7  Win.  IV.,  1836. 
There  are  four  others  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  London.  There  are  large  ceme 
teries  also  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Reading,  and  several  other  towns. 

In  1x30  was  passed  the  act  13  &  14 
Viet.  c.  52.,  which  gave  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  very  extensive  powers 
for  abolishing  existing  places  of  sepulture, 
whether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches 
or  not,  and  for  establishing  public  ceme 
teries.  This  very  elaborate  act,  containing 
seventy-seven  sections  and  four  schedules, 
has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  new  commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Health  to  work  the  act. 

CENOBITES.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  such  as  entered  into  a  monastic  life,  and 
lived  in  communities,  to  distinguish  them 
from  such  as  passed  their  lives  in  wilder 
nesses  and  alone,  as  hermits  and  anchorites. 
The  word  is  derived  from  Kotr^S/or,  vitce 
coin  in  tin  in  xocict«,s. 

CENOTAPH.  (Kfi'oriicpior,  from  /ctroc 
and  7<tip<i,_-,  an  empty  tomb.)  A  memorial  of 
a  deceased  person,  not  erected  over  his 
body.  So  far  as  churches  may  be  con 
sidered  memorials  of  the  saints  whose 
name  they  bear,  they  are  analogous  either 
to  monuments,  when  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  there  repose  (as  for  instance  St. 
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Alban's,  and  the  ancient  church  at  Peran- 
sabulo),  or  to  cenotaphs,  when,  as  is  far 
more  generally  the  case,  the  saint  is  buried 
far  off. 

CENSURES  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
The  penalties  by  which,  for  some  remark 
able  misbehaviour,  Christians  are  deprived 
of  the  communion  of  the  Church,  or  clergy 
men  are  prohibited  to  execute  the  sacer 
dotal  office.  These  censures  are,  excom 
munication,  suspension,  and  interdict ;  or 
else,  irregularity,  which  hinders  a  man 
from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders. 

The  canonists  define  an  ecclesiastical  cen 
sure  to  be  a  spiritual  punishment,  inflicted 
by  some  ecclesiatical  judge,  whereby  he 
deprives  a  person  baptized  of  the  use  of 
some  spiritual  things,  which  conduce,  not 
only  to  his  present  welfare  in  the  Church, 
but  likewise  to  his  future  and  eternal 
salvation.  It  differs  from  civil  punishments, 
which  consist  only  in  things  temporal ;  as 
confiscation  of  goods,  pecuniary  mulcts  or 
fines,  and  the  like  ;  but  the  Church,  by  its 
censures,  does  not  deprive  a  man  of  all 
spirituals,  but  only  of  some  in  particular. 
This  definition  speaks  of  such  things  as 
conduce  to  eternal  salvation,  in  order  to 
manifest  the  end  of  this  censure  ;  for  the 
Church,  by  censures,  does  not  intend  the 
destroying  of  men's  souls,  but  only  the 
saving  them  ;  by  enjoining  repentance  for 
past  errors,  a  return  from  contumacy,  and 
an  abstaining  from  future  sins. 

CENTURIES,  MAGDEBURG.  A 
celebrated  and  extraordinary  ecclesiastical 
history,  projected  by  Illiricus,  and  prose 
cuted  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  several 
others,  many  of  them  divines  of  Magde 
burg.  The  centuriators  thus  describe  the 
process  employed  in  the  composition  of 
their  work.  Five  directors  were  appointed 
to  manage  the  whole  design  ;  and  ten  paid 
agents  supplied  the  necessary  labour. 
Seven  of  these  were  well  informed  students!, 
who  were  employed  in  making  collections 
from  the  various  pieces  set  before  them. 
Two  others,  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
of  greater  learning  and  judgment,  arranged 
the  matter  thus  collected,  submitted  it  to 
the  directors,  and,  if  it  were  approved, 
employed  it  in  the  composition  of  the 
work.  As  fast  as  the  various  chapters 
were  composed  they  were  laid  before  cer 
tain  inspectors,  selected  from  the  members 
of  the  directors,  who  carefully  examined 
what  had  been  done,  and  made  the  neces 
sary  alterations ;  and,  finally,  a  regular 
amanuensis  made  a  fair  copy  of  the  whole. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1559,  appeared 
the  fust  volume  of  their  laborious  under- 
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taking.  It  was  printed  at  Basle.  But  the 
city  in  which  the  first  part  of  it  was 
composed  has  given  it  a  distinctive  title ; 
and  the  first  great  Protestant  work  oa 
church  history  has  been  always  commonly 
known  as  the  Magdeburg  Centuries. 

It  was  in  every  point  of  view  an  extra 
ordinary  production.  Though  the  first 
modern  attempt  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  Church,  it  was  written  upon  a  scale 
which  has  scarcely  been  exceeded.  It 
brought  to  light  a  large  quantity  of  un 
published  materials  ;  and  cast  the  whole 
subject  into  a  fixed  and  regular  form. 
One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is  the 
elaborate  classification.  This  was  strictly 
original,  and,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
undoubtedly  tended  to  introduce  scientific 
arrangement  and  minute  accuracy  into 
the  study  of  Church  history.  Each  cen 
tury  is  treated  separately,  in  sixteen  heads 
or  chapters.  The  first  of  these  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  history  of  the  century  ; 
then  follows,  2.  The  extent  and  propa 
gation  of  the  Church.  3.  Persecution  and 
tranquility  of  the  Church.  4.  Doctrine. 
5.  Heresies.  6.  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 
7.  Government.  8.  Schisms.  9.  Coun 
cils.  10.  Lives  of  Bishops  and  Doctors. 
11.  Heretics.  12.  Martyrs.  13.  Miracles. 
14.  Condition  of  the  Jews.  15.  Other  re 
ligions  not  Christians.  16.  Political  con 
ditions  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dowling  (from  whose  excellent 
work  on  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
this  article  is  taken)  adds,  that  this  pecu 
liarity  of  form  rendered  the  work  of  the 
centuriators  rather  a  collection  of  separate 
treatises,  than  a  compact  and  connected 
history  ;  while  their  objects  being  to  sup 
port  a  certain  form  of  polemical  theology, 
their  relations  are  often  twisted  to  suit 
their  particular  views. 

CERDONIANS.       Heretics     of     the 
second    century,     followers     of    Cerdon. 
The    heresy   consisted    chiefly   in    laying 
down  two  contrary  principles :  in  reject 
ing  the  law   and   the  prophets  as  minis 
ters  of  a  bad  GOD,  and  in  ascribing,  not  a 
j  true  body,   but  only   the  phantasm  of  a 
i  body,  to  our  blessed  LORD,  and  in  denying 
!  the  resurrection. —  Terluttian,  Epiphunius. 
CEREMONY    is    of    Latin     original, 
though  some  of  the  best  critics  in   anti 
quity    are   divided   in   their   opinions,    in 
j  assigning  from  what  word  it  took  its  name. 
:  Joseph  Scaliger  proves  by  analogy,  that  as 
I  sanctimonia  comes   from  sanctus,  so  docs 
ceremonia  from  the  old  Latin  word  cerus, 
i  which  signifies  sacred  or  holy.    The  Chris- 
I  tian  writers   have   adapted   the   word   to 
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signify  external  rites  and  customs  in  tlie 
worship  of  GOD ;  which,  though  they  arc 
not  of  the  essence  of  religion,  yet  contri 
bute  much  to  good  order  uiul  uniformity 
in    the  Church.     If  there  were   no   orna 
ments  in  the  Church,  and    no  prescribed 
order  of  administration,  the  common  people 
would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  shew  more 
reverence  in  the  sacred  assemblies  than  in 
other   ordinary   places,    where    they   meet 
only  for  business  or  diversion.     Upon  this 
account    St.  Austin  suvs,    "  No    religion, 
either   true    or  false,   can  subsist  without 
some  ceremonies."     Notwithstanding  this, 
some  persons  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  fun 
damental    principle    of    religion,    that    no 
ceremony,  or  human  constitution,  is  justifi 
able,  but  what  is  expressly  warranted  in 
I  the  word  of  GOD.     This  Mr.  Cartwright 
has  reduced  into  a  syllogistical  demonstra 
tion.      "  Wheresoever    faith    is    wanting, 
there   is    sin.     In   every   action  not  com 
manded,  faith  is  wanting;  ergo,   in   every 
action    not    commanded,    there     is     sin." 
But  the  falsity  of  this  syllogism  is  shown  at 
i  large  by  Hooker,  in  his  second  book  of  "  Ec- 
1  clesiastical   Polity,"   by  arguments   drawn 
from    the    indifference    of    many    human 
actions  —  from    the    natural    liberty    GOD 
has    afforded    us  —  from  the   examples   of 
1  holy    men    in    Scripture,    who    have    dif- 
i  fere ntly  used  this  liberty  —  and  from  the 
power  which  the  Church  by  divine  autho- 
j  rity  is  vested  with.     That  apostolical   in- 
j  junction,    "let    all    things    be    done    with 
I  decency,    and  in  order"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  40.), 
:   is  a  much  better  demonstration,   that  the 
!   Church  has  a  power  to  enjoin  proper  cere- 
i  monies,  for  the  good  order  and  comeliness 
|   of    ecclesiastical    conventions,     than    Mr. 
I   Cartwright' s  syllogism  is  for  the  people's 
:   contempt  of  them  when  enjoined. — Nicholls. 
We  keep  still,  and  esteem,  not  only  those 
ceremonies  which  we   are   sure   were   de 
livered   us    from    the    apostles,   but   some 
others  too  besides,  which  we  thought  might 
be  suffered  without  hurt  to  the  Church  of 
GOD;  for  that   we   had   a   desire   that  all 
things  in  the  holy  congregation  might,  as 
St.  Paul  commandeth,  be  done  with  come- 
!   liness,  and  in  good  order.     But  as  for  all 
those  things   which    we   saw    were   either 
very  superstitious,  or  utterly  unprofitable, 
or  noisome,  or  mockeries,  or  contrary  to 
the    Holy    Script urc.<,     or    else    unseemly 
for    sober    and    discreet     people,    whereof 
there    be    infinite    numbers,    now    a  davs, 
where  the  Roman  religion   is  n^ed  ;   these, 
I  say,  we  have  utterly  refused   without  all 
manner  exception,  because  we  would  not 
have  the  right  worshipping  of  GOD  to  be 


defiled    any    longer    with    such    follies. — 
Bp.  Jeirell. 

Wise  Christians  sit  down  in  the  mean, 
now  under  the  gospel,  avoiding  a  careless 
and  parsimonious  neglect  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  superstitious  slovenliness  on  the 
other:  the  painted  looks  and  lascivious 
gaudiness  of  the  church  upon  the  hills, 
and  the  careless  neglected  dress  of  some 
churches  in  the  valley.- — 13 p.  Hall. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  a  patron  of 
idolatry  or  superstition  in  the  least  degree, 
yet  I  am  afraid  lest  we,  who  have  reformed 
the  worship  of  GOD  from  that  pollution 
(and  blessed  be  his  name  therefor!),  by 
bending  the  crooked  stick  too  much  the 
other  way,  have  run  too  far  into  the  other 
extreme.  —  ^Icde. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  my  superior 
may  enjoin  me  such  a  law,  as  my  con 
science  tells  me  is  scandalous  to  my  bro 
ther,  not  convenient,  not  edifying.  &e.  what 
shall  I  do  in  this  condition  ?  If  I  conform, 
I  sin  against  my  conscience  (Rom.  xiv. 
2-3.)  ;  if  I  do  not,  I  sin  against  his  autho 
rity.  Answer,  that  text  of  Rom.  xiv. 
23.  hath  only  reference  to  things  not 
only  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  but 
left  free  from  any  superior  command  in 
terposing,  and  therefore  the  text  is  not 
ad  idem ;  for  though  such  laws  may  be  of 
things  indifferent,  yet  being  commanded 
by  just  authority,  the  indifference  by  that 
command  determineth,  and  they  become 
neci^sarv.  —  L?  Estrange. 

The  Reformation  gave  such  a  turn  to 
weak  heads,  that  had  not  weight  enough 
to  poise  themselves  between  the  extremes 
of  popery  and  fanaticism,  that  everything 
older  than  yesterday  was  looked  upon  to 
be  popish  and  anti-Christian.  The  meanest 
of  the  people  aspired  to  the  priesthood, 
and  were  readier  to  frame  new  laws  for 
the  Church,  than  obey  the  old.  —  Sherlock. 
It  is  a  rule  in  prudence,  not  to  remove 
an  ill  custom  when  it  is  well  settled, 
unless  it  bring  great  prejudices,  and  then 
it  is  better  to  give  one  account  why  we 
have  taken  it  away,  than  to  be  always 
making  excuses  why  we  do  it  not.  Need 
less  alteration  doth  diminish  the  venerable 
esteem  of  religion,  and  lessen  the  credit  of 
ancient  truths.  Break  ice  in  one  place, 
and  it  will  crack  in  more.  —  Archbishop 
Drmnihnll. 

Our  SAVIOVR  and  his  apostles  did  use 
indifferent  tilings,  which  were  not  pre 
scribed  in  divine  worship.  Thus  he  joined 
iu  the  svnagogue  worship  (John,  xviii. 
•20,  &c.),  though  (if  the  place  itself  were 
at  all  prescribe  1)  the  manner  of  that 
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service  was  not  so  much  as  hinted  at. 
Tims  lie  used  the  cup  of  charity  in  the 
passover,  though  it  was  not  instituted. 
(Luke,  xxii.  17.)  The  feast  of  dedication 
was  a  human  institution,  yet  he  vouch 
safed  to  be  present  at  it.  Nay  he  com 
plied  with  the  Jews  in  the  very  posture 
of  the  passover,  which  they  changed  to 
sitting,  though  GOD  had  prescribed  stand 
ing.  The  apostles  also  observed  the  hours 
of  prayer,  which  were  of  human  institu 
tion.  (Acts,  iii.  1.)  Now  if  CHRIST  and 
his  apostles  did  thus  under  the  Jewish 
law,  which  was  so  exact  in  prescribing 
outward  ceremonies,  certainly  we  may  do 
the  same  under  the  gospel.  I  may  add, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  not  only  com 
plied  with  the  Jews  in  such  rites  as  were 
not  forbidden,  but  also  had  some  ritual 
observations  taken  up  by  themselves.  Thus 
they  washed  the  disciples'  feet  in  imitation 
of  CHRIST,  and  used  love-feasts,  till  they 
thought  it  convenient  to  lay  them  aside. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  prescription 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  rite  lawful ;  it 
is  enough  if  it  be  not  forbidden.  —  Sennet. 

Calvin,  in  his  book  of  the  true  way  of 
reformation,  saith,  he  would  not  contend 
about  ceremonies,  not  only  these  which  are 
for  decency,  but  those  that  are  symbolical. 
O^colampadius  looked  on  the  gesture  at  the 
sacrament  as  indifferent.  Bucer  thought  the 
vise  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  baptism 
neither  indecent  nor  unprofitable.  Crocius 
says,  that  the  nature  of  ceremonies  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  doctrine  which  goes  along 
with  them ;  if  the  doctrine  be  good,  the 
rites  are  so,  or,  at  least,  are  tolerable  ;  if  it 
be  false,  then  they  are  troublesome,  and 
not  to  be  borne;  if  it  be  impure,  and  lead 
to  idolatry,  then  the  ceremonies  are  tainted 
with  the  poison  of  it.  —  Stilling fleet. 

No  abuse  of  any  gesture,  though  it  be  in 
the  most  manifest  idolatry,  doth  render  that 
gesture  simply  evil,  and  for  ever  after 
unlawful  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  GOD 
upon  that  account.  For  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  supposes  the  lawful  use  of  it ;  and  if 
any  thing  otherwise  lawful  becomes  sinful 
by  an  abuse  of  it,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
not  in  its  own  nature  sinful,  but  by  acci 
dent,  and  with  respect  to  somewhat  else. 
This  is  clear  from  Scripture ;  for  if  rites 
and  ceremonies,  after  they  have  been  abused 
by  idolaters,  become  absolutely  evil,  and 
unlawful  to  be  used  at  all,  then  the  Jews 
sinned  in  offering  sacrifices— erecting  altars 
-burning  incense  to  the  GOD  of  heaven 
—  bowing  down  themselves  before  him  — 
wearing  a  linen  garment  in  the  time  of 
divine  worship — and  observing  other  things 


and  rites  which  the  heathens  observe  in  the! 
worship  of  false  gods.  Kneeling  at  prayers, ! 
and  standing,  and  sitting,  and  lifting  up  | 
the  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  bowing  • 
of  the  body,  together  with  prayer,  and  I 
praise,  and  singing,  have  been  all  notori-  < 
ously  abused  to  idolatry,  and  are  so  to 
this  day. — Sennet.  Nay,  this  principle  I 
would  render  Christianity  impracticable  ; 
because  there  is  no  circumstance,  no  in 
strument,  no  ministry  in  worship,  but  may 
have  been  some  way  or  other  abused  by 
Pagan  or  Romish  idolatries. —  Bennet. 

Bucer,  in  a  letter  to  Johannes  a  Lasco, 
says,  "  if  you  will  not  admit  such  liberty 
and  use  of  vesture  to  this  pure  and  holy 
church,  because  they  have  no  command 
ment  of  the  LORD,  nor  no  example  for 
it,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  grant  to 
any  church,  that  it  may  celebrate  the 
LORD'S  supper  in  the  morning,  &c. ;  for  we 
have  received  for  these  things  no  com 
mandment  of  the  LORD,  nor  any  example  ; 
yea,  rather,  the  LORD  gave  a  contrary 
example." 

CERINTHIANS.  Ancient  heretics, 
the  followers  of  Cerinthus.  This  man, 
who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  attempted  to 
form  a  new  and  singular  system  of  doc 
trine  and  discipline,  by  combining  the 
doctrines  of  CHRIST  with  the  opinions  and 
errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  He 
taught  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  whom 
he  considered  also  as  the  sovereign  and 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  was  a  Being  endued 
with  the  greatest  virtues,  and  derived  his 
birth  from  the  Supreme  GOD;  that  this 
Being  gradually  degenerated  from  his 
former  virtue ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  Supreme  Being  determined  to 
destroy  his  empire,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
sent  upon  earth  one  of  the  ever  happy  arid 
glorious  jeons  whose  name  was  CHRIST  ; 
that  this  CHRIST  chose  for  his  habitation 
the  person  of  JESUS,  into  whom  he  entered 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  whilst  JESUS  was 
receiving  baptism  of  John  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan  ;  that  JKSUS,  after  this  union  with 
CHRIST,  opposed  the  God  of  the  Jews,  at 
whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  cru 
cified  by  the  Hebrew  chiefs  ;  that  when 
JESUS  was  taken  captive,  CHRIST  ascended 
on  high,  and  the  man  JESUS  alone  was  sub 
jected  to  the  pain  of  an  ignominious  death. 

CESSION.  This  is  where  the  incum 
bent  of  any  living  is  promoted  to  a  bishop 
ric  ;  the  church  in  that  case  is  void  by 
cession. 

CIIALDEE  PARAPHRASE,  in  the 
Rabbinical  style,  is  called  Targum.  There 
are  three  Chuldee  paraphrases  in  Walton's 
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Polyglot,  viz.  1.  of  Onkelos.  2.  Of 
Jonathan,  son  of  Uziel.  3.  Of  Jerusalem. 
CHALICE.  The  cup  in  which  the 
consecrated  wine  for  the  eucharist  is  ad 
ministered.  The  primitive  Christians,  de 
sirous  of  honouring  the  holy  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used,  had  it  made  of  the  most 
costly  substances  their  circumstances  would 
allow  —  of  glass,  crystal,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
and  gold. 

By  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in 
Charles  the  Great's  time,  all  churches  were 
obliged  to  have  chalices  of  some  purer 
metal.  The  ancient  chalices  were  of  two 
kinds  :  the  greater,  which  were  in  the  na 
ture  of  our  flagons,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  wine,  which  was  all  consecrated 
in  them  together;  and  the  lesser,  which  were 
otherwise  called  "  ministeriales,"  because 
the  priest  delivered  the  wine  to  be  drunk 
out  of  them  ;  for  communion  in  one  kind 
was  not  then  invented  bv  the  Romish 
Church. — Dr.  Nicholls.  The  use  of  the 
chalice,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds, 
is  by  the  Church  of  Rome  denied  to  the 
laity,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  LORD'S 
words,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it." 

CHAMFER.  The  flat  slope  formed  by 
cutting  away  an  angle  in  timber,  or  ma 
sonry.  The  chamfer  is  the  first  approach 
to  a  moulding,  though  it  can  hardly  itself 
be  called  one.  The  chamfer  plane,  in 
speaking  of  mouldings,  is  used  for  the 
plane  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  thereabouts, 
with  the  face  of  the  wall,  in  which  some  of 
the  mouldings  often,  and  sometimes  all  of 
them,  lie.  The  resolution  of  the  chamfer 
into  the  square  is  called  a  stop-chamfer ;  it 
is  often  of  considerable  eleirance. 

CHANCEL.  (Cancclbis.)  So  called  a 
Cancellis,  from  the  lattice  work  partition 
betwixt  the  choir  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  so  framed  as  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  not  to  intercept  the 
eight.  By  the  rubric  before  the  Common 
Prayer,  it  is  ordained  that  the  chancels 
shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times 
past,  that  is  to  say,  distinguished  from  the 
body  of  the  church  in  manner  aforesaid ; 
against  which  distinction  Bucer  (at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation)  inveighed  vehe 
mently,  as  tending  only  to  magnify  the 
priesthood  ;  but  though  the  king  and  the 
parliament  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
daily  service  to  be  read  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  if  the  ordinary  thought  fit  ;  yet 
they  would  not  sutler  the  chancel  to  be 
taken  away  or  altered. 

The  chancel  is  the  freehold  of  the  rector, 
and  part  of  his  glebe,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  repair  it :  but  if  the  rectory  is 
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impropriate,  then  the  impropriator  must 
do  it :  and  this  he  is  enjoined  to  do,  not 
only  by  the  common  law,  but  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church;  for  in  the  gloss 
upon  the  Constitutions  of  Othobon  it  is 
said,  that  chancels  must  be  repaired  by 
those  who  are  thereunto  obliged  ;  which 
words  must  refer  to  the  common  custom 
of  England,  by  which  rectors  are  obliged 
to  repair  the  chancels.  As  to  seats  in  the 
chancel,  it  has  been  made  a  question, 
whether  the  ordinary  may  place  any 
person  there?  The  objections  against  it 
are, —  1.  Because  it  is  the  freehold  of  the 
rector.  2.  Because  he  is  to  repair  it. 
But  these  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to 
divest  the  ordinary  of  that  jurisdiction  ; 
for  the  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  the 
parson,  and  yet  the  bishop  hath  a  power 
of  placing  persons  there. 

Unhappy  disputes  have  arisen  concern 
ing  the  situation  of  the  LORD'S  table  in 
the  chancels.  The  first,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  was,  whether  those  of 
the  altar  fashion,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  popish  times,  and  on  which  the  masses 
were  celebrated,  should  be  kept  up.  This 
point  was  first  started  by  Bishop  Hooper, 
in  a  sermon  before  king  Edward  VI. ;  and, 
after  this,  altars  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
down  ;  and,  instead  of  them,  a  table  to  be 
set  up,  in  some  convenient  place  of  the 
chancel.  In  the  first  liturgy  it  was  di 
rected,  that  the  priest  ofliciating  should 
stand  before  the  midst  of  the  altar.  In 
the  second,  that  the  priest  shall  stand  in 
the  north  side  of  the  table.  And  thus 
the  first  dispute  was  at  an  end.  But  then 
there  followed  another  controversy,  whe 
ther  the  table,  placed  in  the  room  of  the 
altar,  ought  to  stand  altar-wise?  i.e.  in 
\  the  same  place  and  situation  of  the  altar. 
In  some  churches  the  tables  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  chancels;  in  others, 
at  the  east  part  thereof,  next  to  the  wall. 
Bishop  Ridley  endeavoured  to  make  a 
compromise  in  his  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
suffering  the  table  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  old  altar;  but,  beating  down  the  wain 
scot  partition  behind,  laid  all  the  choir 
open  to  the  east,  leaving  the  table  then  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  Under 
this  diversity  of  usage  matters  continued 
during  this  king's  reign,  but  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and  a  new 
review  of  the  liturgy  was  made,  the 
present  clause  was  added  —  "  and  the  chan 
cels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in 
times  past."  AY  hereby  an  indulgence  is 
given  to  those  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches,  where  the  table  stood  altar-wise, 
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and  fastened  to  the  east  part  of  the  chan 
cel,  to  retain  their  ancient  practice ;  but 
the  general  rule  is  otherwise,  especially  as 
to  parish  churches ;  as  in  the  rubric  before 
the  communion,  "  the  table  having,  at  the 
communion  time,  a  fair  white  linen  cloth 
upon  it,  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morning 
or  evening  prayer  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  said."  So  that,  by  these  authorities, 
where  tables  were  fixed,  they  ought  to 
remain  as  they  were  ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  communion,  they  might  either  stand 
at  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  or  in  other 
place  more  convenient.  But  this  lati 
tude  being  granted,  several  inconveniences 
arose.  Great  irreverence  was  used  towards 
the  holy  table,  hats  and  gloves  were  thrown 
upon  it,  and  the  churchwardens  and  over 
seers  were  frequently  writing  their  ac 
counts  thereon,  the  processioning  boys  eat 
ing  their  loaves  and  cakes,  and  dogs  leaping 
up  at  the  bread,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
our  reformation,  not  only  among  the 
Papists,  but  also  among  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad.  Archbishop  Laud,  out 
of  zeal  to  reform  these  abuses,  endeavoured 
to  have  the  communion  table  set  altar- 
wise,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and 
to  be  railed  in,  engaging  many  of  the 
bishops  to  press  this  in  their  visitation 
articles  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  injunctions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  "  that  the  holy  table  in 
every  church  be  decently  made,  and  set  in 
the  place  where  the  altar  stood  ;  and  there 
commonly  covered,  as  thereto  belongetb, 
and  so  stand  saving  when  the  communion 
of  the  sacrament  is  to  be  distributed  :  at 
which  time,  the  same  shall  be  so  placed  in 
good  sort  within  the  chancel,"  &c.  Great 
contentions  were  for  many  years  kept  up 
in  this  controversy,  till  the  civil  war  came 
on,  and  all  things,  civil  and  sacred,  were 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Since  the 
restoration,  no  positive  determination 
therein  being  made,  the  dispute  has  happily 
died,  and  the  tables  have  generally  been 
settled  altar-wise,  and  railed  in  ;  the  gene 
rality  of  parishioners  esteeming  it  a  decent 
situation.  —  Nicholls. 

In  Leviticus,  xix.  30.  and  xxvi.  2.,  in 
both  places,  is  this  sentence  —  "Ye  shall 
keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence  uiy  sanc 
tuary,  I  am  the  LORD;"  making  the  ob 
servation  of  his  day,  and  reverence  of  the 
place,  to  run  in  one  verse,  and  making 
them  of  one  nature.  As  our  working, 
travelling,  &c.  shew  that  we  esteem  not  | 
that  day,  so  the  walls  and  windows  shew  I 
that  we  are  not  esteemers  of  his  sanctuary. 
—  Bishop  Andrews. 


CHANT. 

CHANCELLOR.  In  ancient  times, 
emperors  and  kings  esteemed  so  highly  (lie 
piety  of  bishops,  that  they  gave  them 
jurisdiction  in  particular  causes,  as  in 
marriages,  adultery,  last  wills,  &c.  which 
were  determined  by  them  in  their  consis 
tory  courts.  But  when  many  controver 
sies  arose  in  these  and  other  causes,  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
bishop  to  interpose  in  every  litigious 
matter,  neither  could  he  dispatch  it  him 
self;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
the  bishop  to  depute  some  subordinate 
officer,  experienced  both  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  to  determine  those  ecclesias 
tical  causes  :  and  this  was  the  original  of 
diocesan  chancellors.  For,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  had 
officers  who  were  called  ecclesiecdici,  that 
is,  church  lawyers,  who  were  bred  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  their  business  was  to  assist  the 
bishop  in  his  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
whole  diocese.  But  probably  they  were 
not  judges  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  chan 
cellors  are  at  this  day,  but  only  advised 
and  assisted  the  bishops  themselves  in 
giving  judgment ;  for  we  read  of  no  chan 
cellors  here  in  all  the  Saxon  reigns,  nor 
after  the  Conquest,  before  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  That  king,  requiring  the  .at 
tendance  of  bishops  in  his  state  councils, 
and  other  public  affairs,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  substitute  chancellors  in  their 
room,  to  dispatch  those  causes  which  were 
proper  for  the  bishop's  jurisdiction. 

In  a  few  years  a  chancellor  became 
such  a  necessary  officer  to  the  bishop, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  without  him  ;  for  if 
he  would  have  none,  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  might  enjoin  him  to  depute 
one,  and  if  he  refuse,  the  archbishop 
might  appoint  one  himself;  because  it  is 
presumed  that  a  bishop  alone  cannot  de 
cide  so  many  spiritual  causes  as  arise 
within  his  diocese.  The  person  thus  de 
puted  by  the  bishop  has  his  authority 
from  the  law;  and  his  jurisdiction  is  not, 
like  that  of  a  commissary,  limited  to  a 
certain  place  and  certain  causes,  but  ex 
tends  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  and 
to  all  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  not  only  for 
reformation  of  manners,  in  punishment  of 
criminals,  but  in  all  causes  concerning 
marriages,  last  wills,  administrations,  &c. 

CHANT.  This  word,  derived  from 
the  Latin  Caiitus,  "a  song,"  applies,  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  to  the  musical  per 
formance  of  all  those  parts  of  the  liturgy 
which,  by  the  rubric,  are  permitted  to  be 
sung.  A  distinction,  however,  is  to 
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be  made  between  singing  and  chanting. 
Chanting  does  not  apply  to  the  perform 
ance  of  those  metrical  versions  of  the 
psalms,  the  use  of  which  in  parish  churches, 
though  legitimate,  as  sanctioned  by  au 
thority,  is  not  contemplated  by  the  rubric. 
Neither  does  it  apply  to  those  musical 
arrangements  of  the  canticles  and  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  used  in  collegiate  churches, 
and  technically  called  "  services."  The 
chant  properly  signities  that  plain  tune  to 
which  the  prayers,  the  litany,  the  versicles, 
and  responses,  and  the  psalms,  and  where 
services  are  not  in  use,  the  canticles,  are 
set  in  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing. 
•  In  the  chant,  when  properly  and  fully 
performed,  both  the  minister  and  the 
choir  bear  their  respective  parts.  The 
minister  recites  the  prayers,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  service  which  he  is  enjoined 
to  say  alone  (except  the  lessons),  in  one 
sustained  note,  occasionally  varied  at  the 
close  of  a  cadence  :  and  the  choir  makes 
the  responses  in  harmony,  sometimes  in 
;  unison.  But  in  the  psalms  and  canticles 
'  both  the  minister  and  choir  join  together 
!  in  the  chant,  without  distinction,  each 
:  verse  being  sung  in  full  harmony. 

The  chanting  of  the  prayers  has  always 
1  been  observed  in  our  principal  cathedrals  ; 
and,  till  recent  times,  it  was  universal  in 
all  those  places  within  the  reformed  Church 
:  of  England  where  choral  foundations 
,  existed ;  and  therefore  the  disuse  of  this 
custom,  in  any  such  establishments,  is  a 
plain  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  our 
liturgy.  It  is  an  usage  so  very  ancient, 
that  some  learned  men  have  derived  it, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church ; 
whence  we  have  unquestionably  derived 
the  chanting  of  the  psalms.  It  has  pre 
vailed  in  every  portion  of  the  Church, 
eastern  or  western,  reformed  or  unre- 
formed,  since  a  liturgy  has  been  used. 
And  traces  of  this  custom  are  to  be  found 
in  all  places  of  the  world. 

Of  the  chants  for  the  psalms,  the  most 
ancient  which  are  used  in  our  Church  are 
derived  from  some  coeval,  in  all  likelihood, 
with  Christianity  itself.  According  to 
present  custom,  the  chant  consists  of  two 
kinds,  single  and  double.  The  single 
chant,  which  is  the  most  ancient  kind,  is 
an  air  consisting  of  two  parts  :  the  first 
part  terminating  with  the  point  or  colon 
(:),  which  uniformly  divides  each  verse  of 
the  psalms  or  canticles  in  the  prayer  book, 
the  second  part  terminating  with  the  verse 
itself.  The  double  chant  is  an  air  consist 
ing  of  four  strains,  and  consequently  ex 


tending  to  two  verses.  This  kind  of  chant 
does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  Charles  II. 

In  chanting,  special  heed  should  lie 
taken  to  two  tilings,  first,  to  observe 
strictly  the  "  pointing"  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  "as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in 
churches."  AVe  have  no  more  right  to 
alter  the  rubric  in  this  respect  than  in  any 
other.  Secondly,  to  chant  reverentially, 
which  implies  distinctness  of  utterance, 
clearness  of  tone,  and  moderate  slowness 
as  to  time.  A  rapid  and  confused  mode 
of  singing  the  awful  hymns  of  the  Church, 
is  not  only  utterly  destructive  of  musical 
effect,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater  con 
sequence,  is  hostile  to  the  promotion  of 
the  honour  of  GOD,  and  of  the  edification 
of  man. 

Morgan  observes  that  persons  that  hav« 
heard  extempore  praying  from  the  mouths 
of  illiterate  characters,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  rude  modulated  chant  in 
which  it  is  delivered.  Objectors  to  the 
cathedral  mode  of  service  sometimes  aver 
"  intoning "  to  be  unnatural.  This  is  a 
misconception.  "  Intoning,"  musical  or 
unmusical,  is  the  natural  key  in  which 
vent  is  given  to  a  large  and  important  class 
of  devotional  feelings  :  cathedral  intoning 
is  this  voice  correctly  timed  and  tuned  to 
harmony.  Non-intoning,  on  the  other 
hand,  or  reading,  is  artificial.  No  one 
hears  an  uneducated  person  attempt  to 
read  in  the  same  tone  as  he  speaks.  Kead- 
ing  is  an  artificial  drill,  the  correction  of 
natural,  undisciplined  locution. 

CHANTRY.  A  chapel,  or  other  sepa 
rated  place  ina  church,  tor  the  celebration 
of  masses  for  the  soul  of  some  person 
departed  this  life.  Their  ordinary  places 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  Church. 
The  chantry  sometimes  included  the 
tomb  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
founded,  as  in  the  splendid  examples  in 
Winchester  cathedral.  It  was  sometimes 
an  entire  aisle,  as  the  golden  choir  at  St. 
Mary's,  Stamford  ;  and  sometimes  a  sepa 
rate  chapel,  as  the  Beauchamp  chapel,  St. 
Mary's,  Warwick. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  tin; 
belief  of  purgatory  began  to  decline,  it 
was  thought  an  unnecessary  thing  to  con 
tinue  the  pensions  and  endowments  of 
chantry  priests  ;  therefore,  in  the  37th  of 
Henry  VIII.  cap.  4.,  those  chantries  were 
given  to  the  king,  who  had  power  at  anv 
time  to  issue  commissions  to  seize  their 
endowments,  and  take  them  into  his  pos 
session  :  but  this  being  in  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  there  were  several  of  those  en- 
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dowments  which  were  not  seized  by  virtue  ] 
of  any  such  commissions  ;  therefore,  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.,  those 
chantries  which  were  in  being  five  years 
before  the  session  of  that  parliament,  and 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  Henry  VIII., 
were  adjudged  to  be,  and  were,  vested  in 
that  king. 

CHAPEL.  In  former  times,  when  the 
kings  of  France  were  engaged  in  wars, 
they  always  carried  St.  Martin's  cope 
(cappa)  into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a 
tent  where  mass  was  said,  as  a  precious 
relic,  and  thence  the  place  was  called 
capella,  the  chapel.  The  word  was  gra 
dually  applied  to  any  consecrated  place  of 
prayer,  not  being  the  parish  church. 

With  us  in  England  there  are  several 
sorts  of  chapels : 

1 .  Domestic  chapels,  built  by  noblemen 
for  private  worship  in  their  families.  2. 
College  chapels,  attached  to  the  different 
colleges  of  the  universities.  3.  Chapels  of 
ease,  built  for  the  ease  of  parishioners, 
who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
parish  church,  by  the  clergy  of  which  the 
services  of  the  chapel  are  performed.  4. 
Parochial  chapels,  which  differ  from 
chapels  of  ease  on  account  of  their  having 
a  permanent  minister,  or  incumbent,  though 
they  are  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  mother  church.  A  parochial  chapelry, 
with  all  parochial  rites  independent  of  the 
mother  church,  as  to  sacraments,  marriages, 
burials,  repairs,  &c.  is  called  a  reputed 
parish.  5.  Eree  chapels;  such  as  were 
founded  by  kings  of  England,  and  made 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  6. 
Chapels  which  adjoin  to  any  part  of  the 
church ;  such  were  formerly  built  by 
persons  of  consideration  as  burial  places. 

The  places  in  which  dissenters,  whether 
Romish  or  Protestant,  assemble,  are  not 
chapels,  but  meeting-houses.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  countenance  to  the  assump 
tion  of  the  name  of  chapel  for  their  place 
of  assembly  on  the  part  of  dissenters,  is 
too  often  given  through  our  designating,  as 
churches,  many  of  the  new  sanctuaries  ; 
which  are  in  fact  only  chapels,  unless  they 
be  properly  endowed,  and  the  minister  be 
authorised  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  including  marriages,  independ 
ently  of  the  mother  church.  It  is  indeed 
surprising,  that  Protestant  dissenters  should 
be  desirous  of  appropriating  to  their  places 
of  assembly,  a  name  of  which  the  origin  is 
to  be  traced  to  Romish  superstition.  (See 
Conventicle.) 

CHAPLAIN.  A  person  authorised  to 
officiate  in  the  chapels  of  the  queen,  or  in 
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the  private  oratories  of  noblemen.  Tlu 
name  is  derived  from  Capella  ;  the  priest? 
who  superintend  the  capella  being  callet 
Capellani.  According  to  a  statute  o) 
Henry  VIII.,  the  persons  vested  with  i 
power  of  retaining  chaplains,  together  witl 
the  number  each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  art 
as  follow  :  "  an  archbishop,  eight ;  a  duki 
or  bishop,  six  ;  marquis  or  earl,  five  ;  vis-  i 
count,  four ;  baron,  knight  of  the  garter, 
or  lord  chancellor,  three ;  a  duchess, 
marchioness,  countess,  baroness,  the  trea 
surer  or  comptroller  of  the  king's  house-  j 
hold,  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  king's  secre-  j 
tary,  dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  ami  i 
master  of  the  rolls,  each  of  them,  two  : 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  and  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  each,  one."  In  Eng 
land  there  are  forty-eight  chaplains  to  the 
queen.  Clergymen  who  officiate  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  gaols,  public  hospi 
tals,  and  workhouses,  are  called  chaplains. 

CHAPTER.  (See  Bible.)  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  caput,  head ;  and 
signifies  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a 
book,  and,  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  one 
of  the  larger  sections  into  which  its  books 
are  divided.  This  division,  as  well  as  that 
consisting  of  verses,  was  introduced  to 
facilitate  reference,  and  not  to  indicate  any 
natural  or  accurate  division  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  books.  The  invention  has 
been  by  some  ascribed  to  Laufranc,  by 
others  to  Langton,  both  archbishops  of 
Canterbury ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  inventor  was  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Claro,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  first  introduced  it  when 
preparing  a  concordance  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

CHAPTER,  (See  Dean  and  Chapter.) 
A  chapter  of  a  cathedral  church  consists 
of  persons  ecclesiastical,  canons  and  pre 
bendaries,  whereof  the  dean  is  chief,  all 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  to  whom  they 
are  as  assistants  in  matters  relating  to  the 
Church,  for  the  better  ordering  and  dis 
posing  the  things  thereof,  and  for  confirm 
ation  of  such  leases  of  the  temporalities 
and  offices  relating  to  the  bishopric,  as  the 
bishop  from  time  to  time  shall  happen  to 
make. —  God.  58. 

And  they  are  termed  by  the  canonists 
capitulum,  being  a  kind  of  head,  instituted 
not  only  to  assist  the  bishop  in  manner 
aforesaid,  but  also  anciently  to  rule  and 
govern  the  diocese  in  the  time  of  vacation. 
—  God.  56. 

Of  these  chapters,  some  are  ancient, 
some  new  :  the  new  are  those  which  are 
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founded  or  translated  by  king  Henry  VIII.  ', 
in  the  places  of  abbots  and  convents,  or 
priors  and  convents,  which  were  chapters 
whilst  they  stood,  and  these  are  new 
chapters  to  old  bishoprics ;  or  they  are 
those  which  are  annexed  unto  the  new 
bishoprics  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII., 
and  are,  therefore,  new  chapters  to  new 
bishoprics. —  1  Iitst.i)5. 

The  chapter  in  the  collegiate  church  is 
more  properly  called  a  college ;  as  at 
Westminster  and  A\  indsor,  where  there  is 
no  episcopal  see. —  Wood,  b.  1.  c.  3. 

There  may  be  a  chapter  without  any 
dean;  as  the  chapter  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell:  and  grants  by  or  to 
them  are  as  effectual  as  other  grants  by 
dean  and  chapter.  —  Wats,  c.  38. 

In  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  David's 
and  L landau"  there  never  hath  been  any 
dean,  but  the  bishop  in  either  is  head  of 
the  chapter  ;  and  at  the  former  the  chantor, 
at  the  latter  the  archdeacon  presides,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  or  vacancy  of 
the  see.  —  Johns.  60. 

One  bishop  may  possibly  have  two 
chapters,  and  that  by  union  or  consolida 
tion  :  and  it  seemeth  that  if  a  bishop  hath 
two  chapters,  both  must  confirm  his  leases. 
—  God.  .18. 

CHAPTER  HOUSE.  The  part  of  a 
cathedral  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter 
meet  for  business.  Until  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  chapter  house  was  always 
rectangular.  Early  in  that  century  it 
became  multagonal,  generally  supported 
by  a  central  shaft,  and  so  continued  to  the 
latest  date  at  which  any  such  building  has 
been  erected.  The  greatest  cost  was  ex 
pended  on  the  decoration  of  the  chapter 
house,  and  there  is  little  even  in  the  choir 
of  our  cathedrals,  of  greater  beauty  than 
such  chapter  houses  as  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
Southwell,  York,  and  Howden.  For  the 
plan  of  the  chapter  house,  in  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  conventual  buildings,  see 
Monastery. 

CHARGE.  This  is  the  address  de 
livered  by  a  bishop,  or  other  prelate  called 
ordinary,  at  a  visitation  of  the  clergy  under 
his  jurisdiction.  A  charge  may  be  con 
sidered,  in  most  instances,  rather  in  the  j 
light  of  an  admonitory  exhortation,  than 
of  a  judgment  or  sentence;  although  the 
ordinary  has  full  power  in  the  charge  to 
issue  authoritative  commands,  and  localise  ; 
them  to  be  obeyed,  by  means  of  the  other 
legal  forms,  for  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary 
jurisdiction.  It  appears  also  that  the 
clergy  are  legally  bound  by  their  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  and  by  their  ordina 


tion  vows,  reverently  to  obey  their  ordi 
nary. 

CIIARTREUX.  (See  Carthusians.) 
CTIASIBLE.  (Chasuble,  Cuxula.)  The 
outermost  dress  formerly  worn  by  the 
priest  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  but  not 
now  used  in  the  English  Church.  In  the 
time  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  Roman 
toga  was  becoming  disused,  and  the  paenula 
was  taking  its  place.  The  pienula  formed 
a  perfect  circle,  with  an  aperture  to  admit 
the  head  in  the  centre,  while  it  fell  down 
so  as  completely  to  envelope  the  person  of 
the  wearer.  A  short  pienula  was  more 
common,  and  a  longer  for  the  higher  or 
ders  ;  it  was  this  last  which  was  used  by 
the  clergy  in  their  services.  The  Romish 
Church  has  altered  it  much  by  cutting  it 
away  laterally,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms, 
and  leave  only  a  straight  piece  before  and 
behind.  The  Greek  Church  retains  it  in 
its  primitive  shape :  the  old  brasses  in  Eng 
land  also  shew  the  same  form,  some  even 
since  the  Reformation. 

CHERUB,  or  (the  plural)  CHERUBIM, 
a  particular  order  of  angels.  When  GOD 
drove  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  paradise,  "  he 
placed  at  the  cast  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
cherubims,  and  a  limning  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life."  (Gen.  iii.  24.)  When  Moses 
was  commanded  by  GOL>  to  make  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  with  the  propitiatory,  or 
mercy-seat,  he  was  (Ex.  xxv.  19,  20.)  to 
make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and 
another  cherub  on  the  other  end  ;  the 
cherubims  were  to  stretch  forth  their  wings 
on  high,  and  to  cover  the  mercy-seat  with 
them  ;  and  their  faces  were  to  look  one  to 
the  other.  Moses  has  left  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  form  of  these  cherubims.  The 
Jews  suppose  them  to  have  been  in  the 
shape  of  young  naked  men,  covered  for  the 
sake  of  decency  with  some  of  their  wings ; 
and  the  generality  of  interpreters,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  suppose  them  to  have 
had  human  shapes.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (i.  10.  and  x.  14.)  re 
presents  them  quite  otherwise,  and  speaks 
of  the  face  of  a  cherub  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  an  ox  or  calf;  and  in  the 
Revelation  (iv.  6.)  they  are  called  £<J«, 
beasts.  Josephus  (Anliq.  lib.  iii.)  says, 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  winged  creatures, 
answering  to  the  description  of  those  which 
Moses  saw  about  the  throne  of  GOD,  but 
the  like  to  which  no  man  had  ever  seen 
before.  Grotius,  Buchart,  and  other  learned 
moderns,  deriving  the  word  from  churub, 
which  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
signifies  to  plough,  make  no  difficulty  to 
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suppose  that  the  cherubim  here  spoken  of 
resembled  an  ox,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  learned  Spencer  supposes  them  to 
have  had  the  face  of  a  man,  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  the  back  and  mane  of  a  lion, 
and  the  feet  of  a  calf.  This  he  collects 
from  the  prophetical  vision  of  Ezekiel  (i.), 
in  which  the  cherubims  are  said  to  have 
lour  forms,  those  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle.  There  is  something  in  this 
mixed  form,  according  to  that  author, 
which  is  very  suitable  to  the  regular  cha 
racter  which  GOD  bore  among  the  Jews, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
time.  The  Israelites  were  then  in  the 
wilderness,  and  encamped  in  four  cohorts  ; 
and  the  Hebrews  have  a  tradition,  that  the 
standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the 
associated  tribes  carried  a  lion,  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  an  ox,  the  tribe  of  Reuben  a 
man,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan  an  eagle.  GOD 
therefore  would  sit  upon  cherubims  bearing 
the  forms  of  these  animals,  to  signify  that 
he  was  the  leader  and  king  of  the  four 
cohorts  of  the  Israelites.  The  same  writer, 
in  another  place,  makes  the  cherubims  of 
the  mercy-seat  to  be  of  Egyptian  extrac 
tion  ;  for  Porphyry,  speaking  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  says,  "  Among  these,  one  god  is 
formed  like  a  man  as  high  as  the  neck, 
and  they  give  him  the  face  of  some  bird, 
or  of  a  lion,  or  of  some  other  animal ;  and 
again,  another  has  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  parts  of  other  animals."  Add 
to  this,  that  the  Apis  of  the  Egyptians  was 
worshipped  under  the  figure  of  an  ox. 
Nor  can  any  other  reason,  he  thinks,  be 
assigned  why  GOD  should  order  the  che 
rubims  to  be  fashioned  in  the  shape  of 
different  animals,  particularly  the  ox,  but 
that  lie  did  it  out  of  indulgence  to  the 
Israelites,  who  being  accustomed  to  such 
kinds  of  representations,  not  only  easily 
bore  with  them,  but  ardently  desired  them. 
The  cherubims  of  the  mercy-seat,  Bochart 
supposes  to  have  had  a  mystical  and  sym 
bolical  relation  to  GOD,  the  angels,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  people.  As^to  GOD, 
they  represented  his  great  power  according 
to  that  of  the  Psalmist  (xcix.  i.),  "  The 
LORD  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble ;  he 
sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  let  the 
earth  be  moved."  They  represented  like 
wise  the  nature  and  ministry  of  angels. 
By  the  lion's  form  is  signified  their 
htrength,  generosity,  and  majesty  ;  by  that 
of  the  ox,  their  constancy  and  assiduity  in 
executing  the  commands  of  GOD  ;  by  the 
human  shape,  their  humanity  and  kind 
ness  ;  and  by  that  of  the  eagle,  their  agility 
and  speed.  As  to  the  tabernacle"  the 
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cherubims  denoted  that  the  holy  was  the 
habitation  of  the  king  of  heaven,  whose 
immediate  attendants  the  angels  are  sup 
posed  to  be.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the 
people,  the  cherubims  might  teach  them 
that  GOD,  who  sat  between  them,  was 
alone  to  be  the  object  of  their  worship. 

CHERUBIC AL  HYMN.  A  title  some 
times  given  to.  the  Tersanctus  or  Trisa- 
gion.  (See  Tersanctus.} 

CHILIASTS,  or  MILLEXARIANS. 
(See  Millennium.)  A  school  of  Christians 
who  believe  that,  after  the  general  or  last 
judgment,  the  saints  shall  live  a  thousand 
years  upon  earth,  and  enjoy  all  manner 
of  innocent  satisfaction.  It  is  thought 
Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century,  and  was  disciple 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  or,  as  some 
others  think,  to  John  the  Elder,  was  the 
first  who  maintained  this  opinion.  The 
authority  of  this  bishop,  supported  by  some 
passages  in  the  Revelation,  brought  a 
great  many  of  the  primitive  fathers  to  em 
brace  his  persuasion,  as  Irenaeus,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Tertullian  ;  and  afterwards 
Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  living  in  the 
third  century,  was  so  far  engaged  in  this 
belief,  and  maintained  it  with  so  much 
elocution,  that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex 
andria,  thought  himself  obliged  to  write 
against  him :  upon  which  Corracian,  one 
of  the  principal  abettors  of  this  doctrine, 
renounced  it  publicly,  which  practice  was 
followed  by  the  generality  of  the  West. 
The  Millenarians  were  in  like  manner  con 
demned  by  Pope  Damasus,  in  a  synod  held 
at  Rome  against  the  Appollinarians.  Some 
of  the  modern  Millenarians  have  refined  the 
notion  of  Cerinthus,  and  made  the  satis 
factions  rational  and  angelical,  untainted 
with  anything  of  sensuality  or  Epicurism. 
As  for  the  time  of  this  thousand  years, 
those  that  hold  this  opinion  are  not  per 
fectly  agreed.  Mr.  Mede  makes  it  to  com 
mence  and  determine  before  the  general 
conflagration ;  but  Dr.  Burnet  supposes 
that  this  world  will  be  first  destroyed,  and 
that  a  new  paradisaical  earth  will  be  formed 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  where  the 
saints  will  converse  together  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  then  be  translated  to  a  higher 
station. 

CHIMERE.  The  upper  robe  worn  by 
a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are 
generally  attached.  Before  and  after  the 
Reformation,  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
the  bishops  wore  a  scarlet  chimere  or 
garment  over  the  rochet,  as  they  still  do 
when  assembled  in  convocation;  but  Bishop 
Hooper,  having  superstitiously  scrupled  at 
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this  as  too  light  u  robe  for  episcopal  gra 
vity,  it  was  in  her  reign  changed  into  a 
chimere  of  black  satin.  The  red  chiinere 
is  still  worn  by  the  English  bishops  in  con 
vocation. 

The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  gar 
ment  used  by  bishops  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  called  mantclletum ;  which  was  a 
sort  of  cope,  with  apertures  lor  the  arms 
to  pass  through.  —  See  Du  Cavges  Glos 
sary.  The  name  of  chimera  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Italian  zimarra,  which  is 
described  as  "  vesta  talare  de'  sacerdoti  et 
de'  chicrici." —  Palmer. 

CHOIR.  This  word  has  two  meanings. 
The  first  is  identical  with  chancel  (see 
Chancel),  signifying  the  place  which  the 
ministers  of  divine  worship  occupy,  or 
ought  to  occupy.  The  word,  according 
to  Isidore,  is  derived  from  canonis  circtim- 
stantium,  because  the  choristers  were  dis 
posed  around  the  altar.  Custom  has  usually 
restricted  the  name  of  chancel  to  parish 
churches,  that  of  choir  to  cathedrals,  and 
such  churches  or  chapels  as  are  collegiate. 
In  the  choirs  of  cathedrals  (see  Cathedral), 
which  are  very  large,  the  congregation  also 
assemble ;  but  the  clergy  and  other  mem 
bers  of  the  foundation  occupy  the  seats  on 
each  side  (which  are  called  stalls),  accord 
ing  to  the  immemorial  custom  of  all  Chris 
tian  countries. 

The   second,  but  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word  is,  a  body  of  men  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  all  the  services  of  the 
Church,  in  the  most   solemn   Ibrm.     Pro 
perly  speaking,  the  whole  corporate  body 
of  a  cathedral,  including  capitular  and  lay 
members,  forms  the  choir;  and  in  this  ex 
tended   sense    ancient    writers    frequently 
use  the  word.     But,  in  its  more  restricted 
sense,  we  are  to  understand  that  body  of 
men   and    boys   who   form  a  part  of   the 
foundation  of  these  places1,  and  whose  spe 
cial  duty  it  is  to  perform   the  service  to 
music.       The    choir    properly    consists    of 
clergymen,   laymen,   and    chorister    l>oys ; 
and  should  have  at  least  six  men  and  six 
boys,  these  being  essential  to  the  due  per 
formance  of  the  chants,  services,  and  an 
thems.      Every   choir   is  divided  into  two 
parts,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  j 
in   order  to  sing  alternately   the  verses  of  | 
the  psalms  and  hymns,  one  side  answering  I 
the  other.     This   alternate,  or  antiphonal,  i 
recitation    is  very   ancient,    as  old    as    the  : 
time  of  Miriam,  who  thus  alternated  her 
song    with    the   choir    of    Israel.     (Exod.  ! 
xv.  '20.)      And  we  know  from   Isaiah  that 
the  angels   in   heaven  thus   sing.      (Isaiah,  , 
vi.  3.)     So  that  while  we  chant,  we  obey  ; 


the  practice  of  the  Church  in  earth  and 
heaven. 

In  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  the  rubric,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  morning  prayer,  ordered  the  priot, 
"being  in  the  choir,  to  begin  the  LORD'S 
prayer;"  so  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
minister  to  perform  divine  service  at  the. 
upper  end  of  the  chancel  near  the  altar. 
Against  this,  Bucer,  by  the  direction  of 
Calvin,  made  a  great  outcry,  pretending 
"  it  was  an  antichristian  practice  for  the 
priest  to  say  prayers  only  in  the  choir,  a 
place  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  and  not  in 
the  body  of  the  church  among  the  people, 
who  had  as  much  right  to  divine  worship 
as  the  clergy."  This  occasioned  an  altera 
tion  of  the  rubric,  when  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  was  revised  in  the  fifth  year 
of  King  Edward,  and  it  was  ordered,  that 
prayers  should  be  said  in  such  part 
of  the  church  "where  the  people  might 
best  hear."  However,  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  the 
ancient  practice  was  restored,  with  a  dis 
pensing  power  left  in  the  ordinary,  of  de 
termining  it  otherwise  if  he  saw  just  cause. 
Convenience  at  last  prevailed,  and  by 
degrees  introduced  the  custom  of  reading 
prayers  in  the  body  of  the  church,  so  that 
now  service  is  no  longer  performed  in  the 
choir  or  chancel,  excepting  in  cathedrals. 

CHOREP1SCO1TS.  (Country  bishops 
\tiipfTriaKoTroi,  Epixcopi  rura/eti.)  The  au 
thorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  Some  derive  it  from  chorus, 
a  choir  of  singers  ;  others  from  the  appella 
tion  occulus,  or  cor  cpiscopi,  eye  or  heart  of 
the  bishop;  but  August!  says  it  was  doubt 
less  derived  from  \<<>i«t  or  \wpiui',  countrv, 
and  denotes  country  bishops. 

Some  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  relative  to  the  true  ministerial 
order  of  the  chorepiscopi,  some  contending 
that  they  were  mere  presbyters,  others  that 
they  were  a  mixed  body  of  presbyters  and 
bishops,  and  a  third  class  that  they  were 
all  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  epis 
copal  office.  That  the  latter  opinion,  how 
ever,  is  the  correct  one,  is  maintained  liy 
Bishop  Barlow,  Dr.  Hammond,  Beveridge, 
Cave,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the 
English  Church,  together  with  Binghain,  in 
his  "Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church." 
Their  origin  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  city  or  diocesan 
bishops  to  supply  the  churches  of  tin; 
neighbouring  country  with  more  episcopal 
services  than  they  could  conveniently  ren 
der.  Seine  of  the  best  qualified  presbyter* 
were  therefore  consecrated  bishops,  ami 
K  :? 
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thus  empowered  to  act  in  the  stead  of  the 
principal  bishop,  though  in  strict  subor-  , 
dination  to  his  authority.  Hence,  we  find  ; 
them  ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons  j 
under  the  license  of  the  city  bishop ;  and 
confirmation  was  one  of  their  ordinary 
duties.  Letters  dimissory  were  also  given 
to  the  country  clergy  by  the  chorepiscopi, 
and  they  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  synods  and  councils.  The  dif 
ference  between  the  chorepiscopus  and 
what  was,  at  a  later  period,  denominated 
a  suffragan,  is  scarcely  appreciable,  both 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior, 
and  limited  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
within  certain  boundaries.  The  suffragan 
has,  indeed,  his  own  proper  diocese,  while 
the  chorepiscopus  acted  within  the  diocese 
of  his  superior ;  but  this,  and  a  slight  dif 
ference  in  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  seem 
to  be  all  the  essential  points  of  distinction 
between  the  two  offices. 

The  chorepiscopi  were  at  first  confined 
to  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  Western 
Church,  and  especially  in  France,  they  be 
gan  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  century. 
They  have  never  been  numerous  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  In  Africa,  on  the  contrary, 
they  constitute  a  'numerous  body  under 
the  name  of  Donatists.  In  Germany  they 
must  have  been  frequent  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  And  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  arrogance,  insubordination, 
and  injurious  conduct  of  this  class  of  eccle 
siastics  became  a  subject  of  general  com 
plaint  in  the  Western  Church,  but  more 
especially  in  France.  In  the  East,  the 
order  was  abolished,  for  the  same  reasons, 
by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  361. 
But  so  little  respect  was  entertained  for 
this  decree,  that  the  order  continued  until 
the  tenth  century.  They  were  first  pro 
hibited  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  ninth 
century ;  but,  according  to  some  writers, 
they  continued  in  France  until  the  twelfth 
century,  and  until  the  thirteenth  in  Ire 
land.  About  this  time,  they  disappeared 
from  the  page  of  history,  and  were  suc 
ceeded  by  archdeacons,  rural  deans,  and 
vicar-generals. 

CHOREUT2E.  A  sect  of  heretics,  who, 
among  other  errors,  persisted  in  keeping 
the  Sunday  as  a  fast. 

CHORISTER.     A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CHRISM.  (XptT/i«,  oil.)  Oil  conse 
crated  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches 
by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  baptism,  con 
firmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction. 
This  chrism  is  consecrated  witli  great  cere 
mony  upon  Holy  Thursday.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  it ;  the  one  is  a  composition  of  oil 
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and  balsam,  made  use  of  in  baptism,  con 
firmation,  and  orders  ;  the  other  is  only 
plain  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  andj 
used  for  catechumens  and  extreme  unc-i 
tion.  Chrism  has  been  discontinued  in 
the  Church  of  England  since  the  Refor 
mation. 

CHRISOME,  in  the  office  of  baptism, 
was  a  white  vesture,  which  in  former  times  j 
the  priest  used  to  put  upon  the  child,  say-  j 
ing,  "  Take  this  white  vesture  for  a  token  \ 
of  innocence." 

By  a  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop  i 
of  Canterbury,  A.D.  736,  the  chrisomes,  after 
having  served  the  purposes  of  baptism, 
were  to  be  made  use  of  only  for  the  making  , 
or  mending  of  surplices,  &c.,  or  for  the 
wrapping  of  chalices. 

The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  King 
Edward  orders  that  the  woman  shall  offer  the 
chrisome,  when  she  comes  to  be  churched  ; 
but,  if  the  child  happens  to  die  before 
her  churching,  she  was  excused  from  offer 
ing  it;  and  it  was  customary  to  use  it  as  a 
shroud,  and  to  wrap  the  child  in  it  when 
it  was  buried.  Hence,  by  an  abuse  of 
words,  the  term  is  now  used  not  to  denote 
children  who  die  between  the  time  of  their 
baptism  and  the  churching  of  the  mother, 
but  to  denote  children  who  die  before 
they  are  baptized,  and  so  are  incapable  of 
Christian  burial. 

CHRIST.  A  Greek  word  (Xpt^rof)  cor 
responding  with  the  Hebrew  word  MES 
SIAH,  and  signifying  the  Anointed  One.  It 
is  given  pre-eminently  to  our  blessed  LORD 
and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  As  the  holy 
unction  was  given  to  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets,  by  describing  the  promised  SA 
VIOUR  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
CHRIST,  ANOINTED,  or  MCSSIAH,  it  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  qualities  of 
king,  prophet,  and  high  priest,  would  emi 
nently  centre  in  him  ;  and  that  he  would 
exercise  them  not  only  over  the  Jews,  but 
over  all  mankind,  and  particularly  over 
those  whom  he  should  elect  into  his 
Church.  Our  blessed  SAVIOUR  was  not, 
indeed,  anointed  to  these  offices  by  oil ;  but 
he  was  anointed  by  the  power  and  grace 
of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  who  visibly  descended 
upon  him  at  his  baptism.  Thus  (Acts, 
x.  38.)  "  GOD  anointed  JESUS  of  Nazareth 
with  the  HOLT  GHOST  and  with  power."— 
See  Matt,  iii.  16,  17.  John,  iii.  34.  (See 
Jems  and  Messiah.) 

CHISTEN,  To.  To  baptize ;  because, 
at  baptism,  the  person  receiving  that  sa 
crament  is  made,  as  the  catechism  teaches, 
a  member  of  CHRIST. 

CHRISTENDOM.     All  those  regions 
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in  which  the  kingdom  or  Church  of  CHRIST 
is  planted. 

CHRISTIAN.  The  title  given  to  those 
who  call  upon  the  name  of  the  LORD  JESTS. 
It  was  at  Antioch,  where  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Barnabas  jointly  preached  the  Christian 
religion,  that  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians  (Aets,  xi.  '2(i.),  in  the  year 
of  our  LORD  4:3.  They  were  generally 
called  by  one  another  brethren,  faithful, 
saints,  and  believers.  The  name  of  Naza- 
renes  was,  by  way  of  reproach,  given  them 
by  the  Jews.  (Acts,  xxiv.  5.)  Another 
name  of  reproach  was  that  of  Galilseans, 
which  was  the  Emperor  Julian's  style 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  Christians. 
Epiphanius  says,  that  they  were  called 
Jesseans,  either  from  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from 
the  name  of  JESUS,  whose  disciples  they 
were. 

CHRISTIAN  NAME.  (See  Fame.) 
The  name  given  to  us  when  we  are  made 
Christians,  *'.  e.  at  our  baptism. 

The  Scripture  history,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  contains  many  in 
stances  of  the  names  of  persons  being 
changed,  or  of  their  receiving  an  addi 
tional  name,  when  they  were  admitted  into 
covenant  with  GOD,  or  into  a  new  relation 
with  our  blessed  LORD;  and  it  was  at  cir 
cumcision,  which  answered,  in  many  re 
spects,  to  baptism  in  the  Christian  Church, 
that  the  Jews  gave  a  name  to  their  chil 
dren.  This  custom  was  adopted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  we  find  verv  ancient 
instances  of  it  recorded.  For  example, 
Thascius  Cyprian,  at  his  baptism,  changed 
his  first  name  to  Ca'cilius,  out  of  respect 
for  the  presbyter  who  was  his  spiritual 
father.  The  custom  is  still  retained,  a 
name  being  given  by  the  godfather  and 
godmother  of  each  child  at  baptism,  by 
which  name  he  is  addressed  by  the  minis 
ter  when  he  receives  that  holy  sacrament. 
(See  Baptismal  Sen-ice.) 

Our  Christian  names  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  duties  and  privileges  on  which  we 
entered  at  baptism.  Our  surname  is  a 
memorial  of  original  sin,  or  of  the  nature 
which  we  brinir  into  the  world. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 
A  sect  of  Christians  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  who  are  in 
some  measure  Arians  and  Nestorians  : 
they  believe  the  real  presence  in  the 
sacrament,  and  retain  a  great  many  apos 
tolical  traditions  ;  they  dwell  mostly  at 
Cranganor,  and  in  the  neighbouring  coun 
try  ;  there  are  some  of  them  likewise  at 
Negapatam,  Meliapor,  and  at  Angamale, 


beyond  Cochin,  where  their  archbishop 
resides,  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  The  Jesuits 
have  perverted  some  of  them  to  the  Church 
of  Rome;  they  are  called  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  because  it  is  allirmed  that  that 
apostle  preached  the  gospel,  and  was  a 
martyr  in  the  peninsula,  for  whom  these 
Christians  have  a  particular  veneration. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY.  The  2;3th  De 
cember;  the  day  on  which  the  universal 
Church  celebrates  the  nativity  or  birth 
day  of  our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST.  The  observance  of  this  day  is 
most  ancient.  Traces  of  its  observance 
are  to  be  found  certainly  in  the  second 
century,  and  the  decretal  epistles  tell 
us  that  Telesiphorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  divine  service 
to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to 
be  sung  the  nijiht  before  the  nativity. 
While  the  persecution  raged  under  Dio- 
clesian,  who  kept  his  court  at  Nicomedia, 
that  tyrant,  among  other  acts  of  cruelty, 
finding  multitudes  of  Christians  assembled 
together  to  celebrate  the  nativity  of  CHRIST, 
commanded  the  church  doors  to  be  shut, 
and  fire  put  to  the  building,  which  soon 
reduced  them  and  the  place  to  ashes.  In 
the  East  it  was  for  some  time  confounded 
with  the  Epiphany  ;  and  St.  Chrysostom 
mentions  that  it  was  only  about  his  time 
that-  it  became  a  distinct  festival. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  ordered  to  be 
said  or  sung  on  this  day.  This  is  one  of 
the  three  days  for  which  the  Church  of 
England  appoints  special  psalms;  and  if  it 
fall  on  a  Friday,  that  Friday  is  not  to  be  a 
fast-da v.  —  Care,  Bingham. 

CHRISTOLYTES.  A  certain  Chris 
tian  sect  who  appeared  in  the  sixth  cen 
tury,  which  held,  that  when  CHRIST  de 
scended  into  hell,  he  left  his  soul  and  bodv 
there,  and  only  rose  with  his  divinity  to 
heaven. 

CHRISTO1TIORI  and  THEOITIORI 
(Xjoioro^opoi  Ken  Btix/joooi,  Christ-bearers 
and  God-bearers),  names  given  to  Chris 
tians  in  the  earliest  times,  on  account  of  the 
communion  between  CHRIST,  who  is  Goo, 
and  the  Church.  Ignatius  commences  his 
epistles  thus,  'l-yvnnoj  «  KHI  OHX/JO^UT  :  and 
it  is  related  in  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom, 
that  hearing  him  called  Theophorus,  Trajan 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  name  :  to  which 
Ignatius  replied,  it  meant  one  that  carries 
CHRIST  in  his  heart.  "  Dost  thou  then," 
said  Trajan,  "carry  him  that  was  crucified 
in  thy  heart  V"  "  Yes,"  said  the  holy  mar 
tyr,  "  for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them." 
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CHRONICLES.  Two  canonical  books  : 
of  the  Old  Testament.  They  contain  the 
history  of  about  3500  years  from  the  ere-  j 
ation,  until  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon.  They  are  fuller  and  more 
comprehensive  than  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Greek  interpreters  hence  call  them 
irapa\tnrofiu>a,  supplements,  additions.  The 
Jews  make  but  one  book  of  the  Chronicles, 
under  the  title  Dibree  hajamin,  i.  e.  journal 
or  annals.  Ezra  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  these  books.  The  Chro 
nicles,  or  Paraleipomena,  are  an  abridg 
ment,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  scripture  history. 
St.  Jerome  so  calls  it,  "  Omnis  traditio 
Scripturarum  in  hoc  continetur"  The  first 
book  contains  a  genealogical  account  of 
the  descent  of  Israel  from  Adam,  and  of 
the  reign  of  David.  The  second  book 
contains  the  history  of  Judah  to  the  very 
year  of  the  Jews'  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  —  the  decree  of  Cyrus  granting 
them  liberty  being  in  the  last  chapter  of 
this  second  book. 

CHURCH.  The  Church,  meaning  by 
the  word  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church, 
is  that  society  which  was  instituted  by  our 
blessed  LORD,  and  completed  by  his 
apostles,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  to  be  the  depository  of  divine 
truth,  and  the  channel  of  divine  grace. 
Every  society,  or  organised  community, 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  multi 
tude  or  accidental  concourse  of  people,  by 
having  a  founder,  a  form  of  admission,  a  con 
stant  badge  of  membership,  peculiar  duties, 
peculiar  privileges,  and  regularly  ap 
pointed  officers.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church 
has  the  LORD  CHRIST  for  its  founder ; 
its  prescribed  form  of  admission  is  the 
holy  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  its  constant 
badge  of  membership  is  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist ;  its  peculiar  duties  are 
repentance,  faith,  obedience;  its  peculiar 
privileges,  union  with  GOD,  through  CHRIST 
its  head,  and  hereby  forgiveness  of  sins, 
present  grace,  and  future  glory  ;  its  officers 
are  bishops  and  priests,  assisted  by  deacons, 
in  regular  succession  from  the  apostles,  the 
first  constituted  officers  of  this  body  cor 
porate.  It  has  the  Bible  for  its  code  of 
laws,  and  tradition  for  precedents,  to  aid 
its  officers  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
code  on  disputed  points.  It  is  through 
the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  administered  by  its  divinely  ap 
pointed  officers,  that  we  are  brought  into 
union  and  communion  with  the  invisible 
SAVIOUR;  it  is  through  the  visible  body 
that  we  are  to  receive  communications 
from  the  invisible  SPIRIT  ;  and,  bays  the 
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apostle,  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  the 
Ephesians,  "  There  is,"  not  merely  one 
SPIRIT,  "  there  is  one  body  and  one 
SPIRIT,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  your  calling."  Again  (1  Cor.  x.  17.), 
"  We  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body."  And  in  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Colossians,  the  same  apostle  tells  us  that 
this  body  is  the  Church.  And  thus  we 
must,  if  we  are  scriptural  Christians,  be 
lieve  that  there  is  one  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 

Of  this  one  Church  there  are  many 
branches  existing  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  (not  to  mention  the  great  division 
of  militant. and  triumphant,)  just  as  there 
is  one  ocean,  of  which  portions  receive  a 
particular  designation  from  the  shores 
which  they  lave.  But  of  this  one  society 
there  cannot  be  two  branches  in  one  and 
the  same  place  opposed  to  each  other, 
either  in  discipline  or  in  doctrine.  Al 
though  there  be  two  opposing  societies  or 
more  in  one  place,  both  or  all  claiming  to 
be  CHRIST'S  Church  in  that  place,  yet  we 
are  quite  sure  that  only  one  of  them  can 
be  the  real  Church.  So  here,  in  this  realm 
of  England,  speaking  nationally,  there  is 
but  one  Church,  over  which  the  arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with 
their  suffragans,  preside :  and  in  each 
diocese  there  is  only  that  one  Church,  over 
which  the  diocesan  presides,  a  branch  of 
the  national  Church,  as  the  national  is  a 
branch  of  the  universal  Church :  and 
again,  in  each  parish  there  is  but  one 
Church,  forming  a  branch  of  the  diocesan 
Church,  over  which  the  parochial  minister 
presides. 

"Religion  being,  therefore,  a  matter  partly 
of  contemplation,  partly  of  action,  we  must 
define  the  Church,  which  is  a  religious 
society,  by  such  differences  as  do  properly 
explain  the  essence  of  such  things  ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  object  or  matter  whereabout 
the  contemplation  and  actions  of  the  Church 
are  properly  conversant ;  for  so  all  know 
ledge  and  all  virtues  are  defined.  Where 
upon,  because  the  only  object  which  sepa- 
rateth  ours  from  other  religions  is  JESUS 
CHRIST,  in  whom  none  but  the  Church 
doth  believe,  and  whom  none  but  the 
Church  doth  worship,  we  find  that  accord 
ingly  the  apostles  do  everywhere  distin 
guish  hereby  the  Church  from  infidels  and 
from  Jews,  accounting  them  which  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 
to  be  his  Church."' — Hookers  Eccl.  Pol. 

CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  such  a  publication 
as  this,  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
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branches   of    the    one    Catholic   Church, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  parts 
oi'  the  world  ;  but  it  woidd  be   improper 
not  to  notice  the  Church   in  the    United 
States  of  America,  since  it  is  indebted  for 
its    existence,   under   the  blessing  of  the 
GRKAT  HEAD  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL, 
to  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  or    rather    we    should    say,    of 
members  of  that  Church  acting  under  the 
sanction  of  their  bishops,  and  formed  into 
the    Society   for    the    Propagation  of  the 
Gospel    in    Foreign     Parts.     Before    the 
American     Revolution     it    can     scarcely 
be  said,   that   the  Church  existed  in  our 
American  colonies.     There  were  congre 
gations  formed  chiefly  through  the  society 
just  mentioned,  and  the  clergy  who  min 
istered  in  these  congregations  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon 
don.    We  may  say  that  the  first  step  taken  ft  ti 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  was  after 
the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
at  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  at 
New    Brunswick,    N.Y.,    in    May,    1784. 
Though  this  meeting  was  called  on  other 
business,    yet    the    project    of    a   general 
union    of  the    churches    throughout    the 
states    became    a    topic    of    sufficient    in 
terest    to   lead   to  the  calling  of  another 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  October  following 
in  the  city  of  New  York.     At  this  latter 
meeting,    "although    the    members    com 
posing    it    were    not  vested  with    powers 
adequate  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
Church,  they  happily,  and  with  great  una 
nimity,  laid  down  a  few  general  principles 
to  be  recommended  in  the  respective  states, 
as  the  ground  on  which  a  future  ecclesi 
astical  government  should  be  established." 
It  was  also  recommended  that  the  several 
states  should  send  clerical  and  lay  depu 
ties  to  a  future  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
on  September  the  twenty-seventh  of  the 
following     year.       In     the    interim,     the 
churches    of    Connecticut,    having    made 
choice    of  the    Rev.    Dr.    Seabury   for   a 
bishop,    he    had    proceeded    to    England 
with    a    view    to    consecration.      In    this 
application    he    was    not    successful,     the 
English    bishops    having    scruples,    partly 
of  a  political  nature,  and  partly  relative 
to    the     reception    with    which    a    bishop 
might    meet,    under    the    then    imperfect 
organisation   of  the  Church   in   America. 
Resort  was  therefore  had  to  the  Church 
in   Scotland,  where  Dr.  Seabury  received 
consecration  in  November,  1784. 

According    to    appointment,    the    first 
general    convention    assembled    in     1785, 


in  Philadelphia,  with  delegates  from  seven 
of  the  thirteen  states.  At  this  conven 
tion  measures  were  taken  for  a  revisal  of 
the  prayer  book,  to  adapt  it  to  the  po'.i- 
tical  changes  which  had  recently  taken 
place  ;  articles  of  union  were  adopted  ;  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  framed  ;  and 
the  first  steps  taken  for  the  obtaining  of 
an  episcopate  direct  from  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  June  1786,  the  convention  again 
met  in  Philadelphia.  A  correspondence 
having  meanwhile  been  carried  on  with 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  considerable  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  on  their  part  relative  to  some 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  and  to  one  point 
of  importance  in  the  constitution.  The 
latter  of  these  was  satisfied  by  the  pro 
ceeding  of  the  then  session,  and  the  for 
mer  were  removed  by  reconsideration  in 
a  special  convention  summoned  in  October 
in  tiie  same  year.  It  soon  appearing  that. 
Dr.  Provoost  had  been  elected  to  the 
episcopate  of  New  York,  Dr.  White  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Griffith  for 
Virginia,  testimonials  in  their  favour  were 
signed  by  the  convention.  The  two  former 
sailed  for  England  in  November,  178(5, 
and  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  the 
4th  of  February  in  the  following  year,  by 
the  Most  Reverend  John  Moore,  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Before  the  end 
of  the  same  month  they  sailed  for  New 
York,  where  they  arrived  on  Easter  Sun 
day,  April  7th,  1787. 

In  July,  1789,'tthe  general  convention 
again  assembled.  The  episcopacy  of 
Bishops  White  and  Provoost  was  recog 
nised  ;  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Griffith,  as 
bishop  elect  of  Virginia,  was  received  ; 
and  in  this  and  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  body,  in  the  same  year,  the  constitution 
of  1786  was  remodelled;  union  was  happily 
effected  with  Bishop  Seabury  and  the 
northern  clergy  ;  the  revision  of  the  prayer 
book  was  completed;  and  the  Church 
already  gave  promise  of  great  future  pros 
perity.  In  September,  1790,  Dr.  Madison 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Virginia  at 
Lambeth  in  England,  by  the  same  arch 
bishop,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  im 
parted  the  apostolic  commission  to  Drs. 
White  and  Provoost.  There  being  now 
three  bishops  of  the  English  succession, 
besides  one  of  the  Scotch,  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  continuation  and  exten 
sion  of  the  episcopacy  was  complete. 
Accordingly  the  line  of  American  conse 
cration  opened  in  1792,  with  that  of  Dr. 
Claggett,  bishop  elect  of  Maryland.  In 
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1795  Dr.  Smith  was  consecrated  for  South 
Carolina;  in  1797  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass, 
for  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  year 
Dr.  Jarvis  for  Connecticut,  that  diocese 
having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Seabury.  From  that  time  the 
consecration  of  bishops  has  proceeded 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  Church, 
without  impediment,  to  the  present  day. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Church  had  become  permanently 
settled  in  its  organisation,  and  its  stabi 
lity  and  peace  were  placed  on  a  secure 
footing.  In  1811  there  were  already 
eight  bishops,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  other  clergymen  distributed 
through  thirteen  states.  A  spirit  of  holy 
enterprise  began  to  manifest  itself  in  mea 
sures  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  country,  where  here 
tofore  it  had  maintained  but  a  feeble  ex 
istence.  The  ministry  numbers  in  its 
ranks  men  of  the  first  intellectual  endow 
ments,  and  of  admirable  self-devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  With  a  steady 
progress,  unawed  by  the  assaults  of  secta 
rianism,  and  the  reproaches  of  the  fanatic, 
the  Church  gradually  established  itself  in 
the  affections  of  all  who  came  with  a  spirit 
of  candour  to  the  exnmination  of  her 
claims.  The  blessing  of  her  GREAT  HEAD 
was  apparent,  not  only  in  the  peace  which 
adorned  her  councils,  but  in  the  demands 
which  were  continually  made  for  a  wider 
extension  of  her  influence.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  by  Bishop  Hobart  (1817 — 1821), 
and  afterwards  of  theDomesticand  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  (1835)  ;  both  of  which 
institutions  were  instrumental  in  providing 
heralds  of  the  gospel  for  the  distant  places 
of  the  West.  These  were  followed  by  the 
iocesan  seminaries  of  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky,  and  efforts  for  the  founding 
of  several  in  other  dioceses.  At  the'gen- 
eral  convention  of  1835,  the  whole  Church 
assumed  the  position  of  one  grand  mis 
sionary  organisation,  and  has  already  her 
bands  of  missionaries  labouring  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  in  the  remotest 
districts  of  the  country :  and  her  banner 
has  been  lifted  up  in  Africa,  China,  Greece, 
and  other  foreign  parts.  With  her  37 
bishops,  2000  clergy,  and  more  than 
2,000,000  of  lay  members ;  with  her  nu 
merous  societies  for  the  spread  of  the  Bible 
and  the  liturgy;  and  with  her  institutions 
of  learning,  and  presses  constantly  pouring 
out  the  light  of  the  truth,  may  we  not  pro" 
diet,  under  the  Divine  protection,  a  davof 


coming  prosperity,  when  Zion  shall  be  a 
praise  in  all  the  earth  ;  when  her  temples 
and  her  altars  shall  be  seen  on  the  far-off 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  when  even  "  the  wil 
derness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose  ?" 

For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
Church  in  America,  the  reader  may  con 
sult  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
teslant  and  Episcopal  Church  in  America  ; 
CaswalVs  America  and  the  American 
Church ;  the  History  of  the  Church  in 
America  in  the  Christians  Miscellany, 
and  the  more  recent  History  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  published  in  the  Englishmai?  s 
Library. 

CHURCH  OF  EXGLAND.  (See 
Anglo- Catholic  Church.)  By  the  Church 
of  England  we  mean  that  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  is  established  under 
its  canonical  bishops  in  England.  When 
and  by  whom  the  Church  was  first  intro 
duced  into  Britain  is  not  exactly  ascer 
tained,  but  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was 
first  established  here  by  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples.  According  to  Archbishop 
Usher  there  was  a  school  of  learning  to 
provide  the  British  churches  with  proper 
teachers  in  the  year  182.  But  when  the 
Britons  were  conquered  by  the  Anglo- 
i  Saxons,  who  were  heathens,  the  Church 
I  was  persecuted,  and  the  professors  of 
i  Christianity  were  either  driven  to  the 
mountains  of  AVales,  or  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  latter  circumstances  pre 
pared  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  seeing  the  pious  and 
regular  deportment  of  their  slaves,  soon 
learned  to  respect  their  religion.  We 
may  gather  this  fact  from  a  letter  written 
by  Gregory,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
sixth  century,  to  two  of  the  kings  of 
France,  in  which  he  states  that  the  English 
nation  was  desirous  of  becoming  Christian  ; 
and  in  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  com 
plains  to  those  monarchs  of  the  remissness 
of  their  clergy  in  not  seeking  the  conver 
sion  of  their  neighbours.  And  hence  it 
was  that  Gregory,  with  that  piety  and 
zeal  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  sent  over  Augustine,  and 
about  forty  missionaries,  to  England,  to 
labour  in  the  good  work.  The  success 
of  these  missionaries,  the  way  having 
thus  been  paved  before  them,  was  most 
satisfactory.  They  converted  Ethel bert, 
who  was  not  only  king  of  Kent,  but 
Braetwalda,  or  chief  of  the  Saxon  mon 
archs.  His  example  was  soon  followed 
by  the  kings  of  Essex  and  East  Angliav 
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and  gradually  by  the  other  sovereigns  of 
England, 

The  successful  Augustine  then  went 
over  to  Aries,  in  France,  where  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  prelate  of  that  see ; 
and,  returning,  became  the  first  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  patriarch  and  metro 
politan  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
see  was  immediately  endowed  with  large 
revenues  by  King  Ethelbert,  who  likewise 
established,  at  the  instance  of  the  arch 
bishop,  the  dioceses  of  Rochester  and 
London.  Another  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  converted  bv  the  Scottish 
bishops.  And  thus  gradually  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  kings  created  bishoprics  equal  in 
size  to  their  kingdoms.  And  the  example 
was  followed  by  their  nobles,  who  con 
verted  their  estates  into  parishes,  erecting 
fit  places  of  worship,  and  endowing  them 
with  tithes. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  the  old  churches  in  England  were 
built  or  endowed  by  laws  of  the  state  or 
acts  of  parliament.  They  were  the  fruit 
of  the  piety  of  individuals  of  all  ranks, 
princes  and  nobles,  and  private  citizens. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  unequal  sizes  of 
our  dioceses  and  parishes  :  the  dioceses 
were  (though  subsequently  subdivided) 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  dominions  of  the 
respective  kings  ;  the  parishes  corresponded 
with  the  estate  of  the  patrons  of  particular 
churches.  Nor  was  the  regard  of  those  by 
whom  the  Church  was  established  and 
endowed  confined  to  the  spiritual  edifi 
cation  of  the  poor ;  no,  they  knew  that 
righteousness  e.mltcth  a  nation,  and,  esti 
mating  properly  the  advantages  of  infusing 
a  Christian  spirit  into  the  legislature,  they 
summoned  the  higher  order  of'  the  clergy 
to  take  part  in  the  national  councils. 

From  those  times  to  these  an  uninter 
rupted  scries  of  valid  ordinations  has 
carried  down  the  apostolical  succession  in 
our  Church. 

That  in  the  Church  of  England  purity 
of  doctrine  was  not  always  retained  is 
readily  admitted.  In  the  dark  ages,  when 
all  around  was  dark,  the  Church  itself 
suffered  from  the  universal  gloom  :  this 
neither  our  love  of  truth  nor  our  wishes 
will  permit  us  to  deny.  About  the  seventh 
century  the  Pope  of  Rome  began  to  esta 
blish  an  interest  in  our  Chun-h.  The 
interference  of  the  prelate  of  that  great 
see,  before  he  laid  claim  to  any  dominion 
of  right,  was  at  first  justifiable,  and  did 
not  exceed  the  just  bounds,  while  it  con 
tributed  much  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 


justified  in  endeavouring  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Christianity  here  in  England,  while 
England  was  a  heathen  nation,  will  not  be 
disputed  by  those  who  recognise  the  same 
right  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
respect  to  our  own  dependencies,  lint,  in 
after  ages,  what  was  at  first  a  justifiable 
interference  was  so  increased  as  to  become 
an  intolerable  usurpation.  This  inter 
ference  was  an  usurpation,  because  it  was 
expressly  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  a 
general  council  of  the  Church,  and  such  as 
the  Scripture  condemns,  in  that  the  Scrip 
ture  places  all  bishops  on  an  equality  ; 
and  so  they  ought  to  continue  to  be,  except 
where,  for  the  sake  of  order,  they  volun 
tarily  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
president  or  archbishop,  who  is  nothing 
more  than  a  primus  inter  pares,  a  Jirst 
j  among  equals.  This  usurpation  for  a  time 
|  continued,  and  with  it  were  introduced 
I  various  corruptions,  in  doctrine  as  well  as 
in  discipline. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  bishops  and  clergy  accorded  with  the 
!  laity    and    government    of    England,    and 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  usurping  pope 
I  of  Rome.     They,   at   the  same  time,  cor- 
I  rected  and  reformed  all  the  errors  of  doc- 
,  trine,  and  most  of  the  errors  of  discipline, 
which  had  crept  into  our  Church  during 
i  the    reign    of    intellectual    darkness    and 
papal  domination.     They  condemned    the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  commu 
nion    in    one    kind,    and    the    constrained 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  having  first  ascer 
tained  that  these  and  similar  errors  were 
obtruded   into  the  Church  in   the  middle 
ages.     Tims   restoring   the   Church   to  its 
ancient  state  of  purity  and  perfection,  they 
left  it  to  us,  their  children,  as  we  now  find 
it.      They   did   not    attempt    to   make   ucir, 
their   object  was   to   reform,   the  Church. 
|  They  stripped   their  venerable  mother  of 
'  the  meretricious  gear  in  which  superstition 
had  arrayed  her,  and  left  her  in  that  plain 
;  and    decorous    attire    with   which,    in   the 
simple  dignity  of  a  matron,  she  had  been 
I  adorned  by  apostolic  hands. 

Thus,  then,  it  seems  that  ours  is  the  old 
'•  Church  of  England,  tracing  its  origin,  not 
to  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  who  only  reformed 
it  ;  but  that  it  is  the  only  Church  of 
England,  which  traces  its  origin  up  through 
the  apostles  to  our  SAVIOUU  HIMSKLP. 
To  adopt  the  words  of  a  learned  and  pious 
writer:  "The  orthodox  and  undoubted 
bishops  of  Great  Britain  are  the  only  per 
sons  who  in  any  manner,  whether  by  ordi 
nation  or  possession,  can  prove  their  dc- 
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scent  from  the  ancient  saints  and  bishops 
of  these  isles.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  trace  their  ordi 
nations  from  Peter  and  Paul,  through 
Patrick,  Augustine,  Theodore,  Colman, 
Columba,  David,  Cuthbert,  Chad,  Anselm, 
Osmund,  and  all  the  other  worthies  of  our 
Church."  "  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
schismatical  Romish  bishops  in  these 
realms,  but  they  are  of  a  recent  origin, 
and  cannot  shew  the  prescription  and 
possession  that  we  can.  Some  of  these 
teachers  do  not  profess  to  be  bishops  of 
our  churches,  but  are  titular  bishops  of 
places  we  know  not.  Others  usurp  the 
titles  of  various  churches  in  these  islands, 
but  are  neither  in  possession  themselves, 
nor  can  prove  that  their  predecessors  ever 
occupied  them.  The  sect  (the  sect  of 
English  Papists  or  Roman  Catholics)  arose 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
certain  persons,  unhappily  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  refused  to 
obey  and  communicate  with  their  lawful 
pastors,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  GOD  and  the  canons,  asserted  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Church  ;  and  the  Roman  patriarch  then 
ordained  a  few  bishops  to  sees  in  Ireland, 
which  were  already  occupied  by  legitimate 
pastors.  In  England  this  ministry  is  of 
later  origin  ;  for  the  first  bishop  of  that 
communion  was  a  titular  bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  England,  as  it 
stands  at  this  day,  is  divided  into  two  pro 
vinces  or  archbishoprics,  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  se 
veral  dioceses.  (See  Archbishop.} 

For  the  safeguard  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  many 
provisions  are  made  both  by  the  civil  and 
canon  law. 

Whoever  shall  come  to  the  possession  of 
the  crown  of  England  shall  join  in  com 
munion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established.  (12  &  13  Will.  HI.  c.  2. 

8.3.) 

By  the  1  Will.  HI.  c.  6.  an  oath  shall  be 
administered  to  every  king  or  queen  who 
Khali  succeed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  at  their  coronation;  to  be  adminis 
tered  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or  .bishops  ; 
to  be  thereunto  approved  by  such  king  or 
queen,  that  they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their 
power  to  maintain  the  laws  of  GOD,  the 
true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  Pro 
testant  reformed  religion  established  by 
law  ;  and  will  preserve  unto  the  bishops 
and  di-rgy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 


and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  apper 
tain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them. 

And  by  the  5  Anne,  c.  5.,  the  king,  at 
his  coronation,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 
oath  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
"•overnrnent  thereof,  as  by  law  established, 
(s.  2.) 

By  Canon  3.,  whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  Church  of  England,  by  law  established, 
is  not  a  true  and  apostolical  Church,  teach 
ing  and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso 
facto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public 
revocation  of  this  his  wicked  error. 

And  by  Canon  7.,  whoever  shall  affirm 
that  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  under  Her  Majesty,  by  arch 
bishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the  same,  is 
antichristian,  or  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
GOD,  let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto, 
and  so  continue  until  he  repent,  and  pub 
licly  revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. 

And  moreover,  seditious  words,  in  dero 
gation  of  the  established  religion,  are  in 
dictable,  as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND.  Of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Church  into  Ire 
land  we  have  no  authentic  records  ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  search  for  them,  since,  of 
the  present  Church,  the  founder,  under 
GOD,  was  St.  Patrick.  From  him  it  is 
that  the  present  clergy,  the  reformed 
clergy,  and  they  only,  have  their  succes 
sion,  and  through  him  from  the  apostles 
themselves.  That,  by  a  regular  series  of 
consecrations  and  ordinations,  the  succes 
sion  from  Patrick  and  Palladius,  and  the 
first  Irish  missionaries,  was  kept  up  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  our  oppo 
nents,  the  Irish  Papists,  will  allow.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  whether  that  succes 
sion  was  at  that  time  lost.  The  onvj  pro- 
bandi  rests  with  our  opponents,  and  we 
defy  them  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  the  process  of  the  Reformation  was 
carried  on  so  regularly,  so  canonically,  so 
quietly,  as  it  was  in  Ireland.  Carte,  the 
biographer  of  Ormond,  having  observed 
that  the  popish  schism  did  not  commence 
in  England  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  that  for  eleven  years 
those  who  most  favoured  the  pretensions 
of  the  pope  conformed  to  the  reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  England,  remarks, 
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"The  case  was  much  the  same  in  Ireland, 
where  the  bishops  complied  with  the  Reform 
ation,  and  the  Romnn  C'atholics  (meaning 
those  who  afterwards  became  Roman,  in 
stead  of  remaining  reformed  Catholics), 
resorted  in  general  to  the  parish  churches 
in  which  the  English  service  was  used, 
until  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign." 
It  is  here  stated  that  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  that  is,  as  the  Papists 
will  admit,  the  then  successors  of  St.  Pat 
rick  and  his  suffragans,  those  who  had  a 
right  to  reform  the  Church  of  Ireland,  con 
sented  to  the  Reformation;  and  that,  until 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  (and 
she  reigned  above  forty-four  years),  there 
was  no  pretended  church,  under  the  do 
minion  of  the  pope,  opposed  to  the  true 
Catholic  Church,  as  is  unfortunately  now 
the  case.  The  existing  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  whether  we  regard  their  order 
or  their  mission,  and  consequently  the 
Church  itself,  are  the  only  legitimate  suc 
cessors  of  those  by  whom  that  Church  was 
founded.  That  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  cor 
ruptions  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  practice, 
prevailed  before  the  Reformation,  and  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  gradually  usurped  over 
it  an  authority  directly  contrary  to  one  of 
the  canons  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Church  Universal  (that  of  Ephesus),  we 
fully  admit.  But  that  usurpation  was  re 
sisted  and  renounced,  and  those  corrup 
tions  removed  and  provided  against  at 
the  Reformation.  After  the  Reformation, 
there  was  a  growing  inclination  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  form  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Church  of  England.  For  this 
purpose,  probably,  an  lri>h  convocation, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  adopted 
the  thirty-nine  articles  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  an  English  convocation  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  At  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  two 
Churches  were  united  under  the  title  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  pre 
cisely  what  is  meant  by  an  united  church. 
Until  very  lately,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
was  governed  by  four  archbishops  and 
eighteen  bishops  ;  but,  bv  a  very  tyran 
nical  act  of  the  state,  the  number  has  now 
been  diminished  to  two  archbishops  and 
twelve  bishops. 

CHURCH  OF  ROME.  (See  Pope, 
Popert/,  Council  of  Trait,  Romanism. )  'The 
Church  of  Rome  is  properly  that  particular 
Church  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
presides,  as  the  Church  of  England  is  that 
church  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Canter 


bury  presides.  To  enter  into  the  history 
of  that  foreign  Church,  to  describe  its 
boundaries,  to  explain  those  peculiar  doc 
trines,  which  are  contrary  to  Catholic  doc 
trines,  but  which  are  retained  in  it,  to 
discuss  its  merits  or  its  corruptions,  would 
be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  dictionary. 
Hut  there  are  certain  schismatical  commu 
nities  in  these  kingdoms  which  have  set  up 
an  altar  against  our  altar,  and  which  are 
designated  as  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Eng 
land,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  ; 
and  with  the  claims  of  these  schismatical 
sects,  in  which  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  asserted  in  the 
so-called  general  Council  of  Trent,  are 
maintained,  and  in  which  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  acknowledged,  we 
are  nearly  concerned.  It  will  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  give  an  account  of  the  intro 
duction  of  Romanism  or  Popery  into  this 
country,  and  into  Ireland  subsequently  to 
the  Reformation.  From  the  preceding 
articles  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were 
canonically  reformed.  The  old  Catholic 
Church  of  England,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Gou  and  the  canons,  asserted  its  an 
cient  independence.  That  many  members 
of  the  Church  were  in  their  hearts  opposed 
to  this  great  movement,  is  not  only  pro 
bable,  but  certain  ;  yet  they  did  not  incur 
the  sin  of  schism  by  establishing  a  sect  in 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  England,  until 
the  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
they  were  hurried  into  this  sin  by  foreign 
emissaries  from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 
certain  sovereigns  hostile  to  the  queen. 
Mr.  Butler,  himself  a  Romanist,  observes, 
that  "  Many  of  them  conformed  for  a  while, 
in  hopes  that  the  queen  would  relent,  and 
things  come  round  again."  —  Memoirs,  ii. 
p.  280.  "He  may  be  right,"  says  Dr. 
Phelan,  "  in  complimenting  their  ortho 
doxy  at  the  expense  of  their  truth  ;  yet  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  hy 
pocrisy,  while  it  deceived  a  vigilant  and 
justly  suspicious  Protestant  government, 
should  be  disclosed  by  the  tardy  candour 
of  their  own  historians."  The  admission, 
however,  is  important;  the  admission  of  a 
Romanist  that  Romanism  was  for  a  season 
extinct,  as  a  community,  in  these  realms. 
The  present  Romish  sect  cannot,  therefore, 
consistently  claim  to  be  what  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  really  and  truly 
are,  the  representatives  of  the  founders  of 
the  English  Church.  The  Romish  clergy 
in  England,  though  they  have  orders,  have 
no  mission,  on  their  own  shewing,  and  are 
consequently  schismatics.  The  Romanists 
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began  to  fall  away  from  the  Catholic  Church 
of^England,  and  to  constitute  themselves 
into  a  distinct  community  or  sect,  about  the 
year  1570,  that  is,  about  forty  years  after 
the  Church  of  England  had  suppressed 
the  papal  usurpation.  This  act  was  en 
tirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
ists.  They  refused  any  longer  to  obey  their 
bishops ;  and,  departing  from  our  commu 
nion,  they  established  a  rival  worship,  and 
set  up  altar  against  altar.  This  sect  was 
at  first  governed  by  Jesuits  and  missionary 
priests,  under  the  superintendence  of  Allan, 
a  Roman  cardinal,  who  lived  in  Flanders, 
and  founded  the  colleges  at  Douay  and 
Rheims.  In  1598,  Mr.  George  Blackwell 
was  appointed  archpriest  of  the  English 
Romanists  (see  Archpriest),  and  this  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government  prevailed 
among  them  till  1623,  when  Dr.  Bishop 
was  ordained  titular  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  govern  the  Romish 
sect  in  England.  Dr.  Smith,  the  next 
bishop  of  Chalcedon,  was  banished  in  1628, 
and  the  Romanists  were  without  bishops 
till  the  reign  of  James  II. — Palmer,  ii.  252. 
During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  part  of  the  following  reign,  the  Romish 
priesthood,  both  in  England  and  in  Ire 
land,  were  in  the  interest,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  pay,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  titulars  of  Dublin  and  Cashel  are 
particularly  mentioned  as  pensioners  of 
Spain.  The  general  memorial  of  the  Ro 
mish  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  in  1617,  was 
addressed  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  we 
are  told  by  Bishop  Berrington,  himself  a 
Romanist,  that  the  English  Jesuits,  300 
in  number,  were  all  of  the  Spanish  faction. 
In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the 
bishops  almost  unanimously  consented,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
to  remove  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  consequently  there,  as 
in  England,  for  a  great  length  of  time  there 
were  scarcely  any  popish  bishops.  But 
"  Swarms  of  Jesuits,"  says  Carte,  "  and 
Romish  priests,  educated  in  the  seminaries 
founded  by  king  Philip  II.,  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  in  Champagne  (where,  pursuant 
to  the  vows  of  the  founders,  they  sucked 
in,  as  well  the  principles  of  rebellion,  as 
of  what  they  call  catholicity),  coming  over 
to  that  kingdom,  as  full  of  secular  as  of 
religious  views,  they  soon  prevailed  with  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  service  of  the  Church." 
Madgarran,  titular  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
was  sent  over  from  Spain,  and  slain  in  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  In 


1621  there  were  two  popish  bishops  in 
Ireland,  and  two  others  resided  in  Spain. 
These  persons  were  ordained  in  foreign 
countries,  and  could  not  trace  their  ordi 
nations  to  the  ancient  Irish  Church. 
The  audacity  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in 
Ireland  has  only  of  late  years  been  equalled 
by  their  mendacity.  But  we  know  them 
who  they  are  ;  the  successors,  not  of  St. 
Patrick,  but  of  certain  Spanish  and  Italian 
prelates,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
originated,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  the  Romish  sect — a  sect  it  truly 
is  in  that  country,  since  there  can  but  be 
one  Church,  and  that  is  the  Catholic,  in 
the  same  place  (see  Article  on  the  Church), 
and  all  that  they  can  pretend  to  is,  that 
without  having  any  mission,  being  there 
fore  in  a  state  of  schism,  they  hold  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church 
of  Ireland  may  have  practised  and  held  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  at  the  very  most  four 
hundred  out  of  the  fourteen  hundred  years 
during  which  it  has  been  established ;  Avhile 
even  as  a  counterpoise  to  this,  we  may 
place  the  three  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
pivsent  time.  Since  the  above  article  was 
written,  the  Romish  sect  has  assumed  a 
new  character  in  England.  The  Pope  of 
Rome  has  added  to  his  iniquities  by  send 
ing  here  schismatical  prelates,  with  a  view 
of  superseding  the  orthodox  and  catholic 
bishops  of  the  English  Church  ;  an  act 
which  has  increased  the  abhorrence  of 
Popery  in  every  true  Englishman's  heart, 
and  which  should  lead  to  greater  union 
among  all  who  repudiate  idolatry,  and  love 
the  LORD  JESUS. 

CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND.  The 
early  history  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Scotland,  like  that  of  Ireland,  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
investigate  it,  since,  at  the  period  of  our 
Reformation,  it  was  annihilated  ;  it  was 
entirely  siibverted  ;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  of  that  kingdom 
remained.  Meantime  the  Scottish  nation 
was  torn  by  the  fiercest  religious  factions. 
The  history  of  what  occurred  at  the  so- 
called  Reformation  of  Scotland ;  the  fierce 
ness,  the  fury,  the  madness  of  the  people, 
who  murdered  with  Scripture  on  their 
lips,  would  make  an  infidel  smile,  and  a 
pious  Christian  weep.  It  is  probable  that 
a  sense  of  the  danger  to  his  throne  may 
have  led  king  James  I.  to  his  first  measures, 
taken  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown,  for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in 
his  own  dominion.  His  first  step  was  to 
obtain,  in  December  1597,  an  act  of  the 
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Scottish  parliament,  "  that  such  pastors 
and  ministers  as  the  king  should  please  to 
provide  to  the  place,  title,  and  dignity  of 
a  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate,  should 
have  voice  in  parliament  as  freely  as  any 
ecclesiastical  prelate  had  at  any  time  by- 
past."  This  act  was  followed  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  certain  ministers,  with  the 
temporal  title  of  bishops,  in  the  next  year. 
—Abp.  SpottisirotMrs  Hist.  449.  456.  But 
the  assembly  of  ministers  at  Montrose,  in 
March,  1,->9J),  jealous  of  the  king's  inten 
tions,  passed  a  resolution  of  their  own, 
"  that,  they  who  had  a  voice  in  parliament 
should  have  no  place  in  thegeneral  assembly, 
unless  they  were  authorised  by  a  commis 
sion  from  the  presbyters."  The  bishops, 
however,  took  their  seats  in  parliament, 
and  voted  in  the  articles  of  union  for  the 
two  kingdoms,  A.  D.  1604.  At  length,  in 
A.  D.  1610,  the  bishops  were  admitted  as 
presidents  or  moderators  in  the  diocesan 
assemblies;  and,  in  1612,  the  king  caused 
three  of  them  to  be  consecrated  in  London ; 
"  and  that,"  says  Bishop  Guthrie,  "  not 
without  the  consent  and  furtherance  of 
many  of  the  wisest  amongst  the  ministry." 
Kiifg  Charles  the  First  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  good  work  which  his  father 
had  begun,  but,  for  the  sins  of  the  Scoili-h 
people,  he  was  not  permitted  to  succeed  in 
his  labour  of  love  :  nav,  rather,  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  English  prayer  book  so 
exasperated  the  Scots  against  him,  that 
they  finally  proved  their  ignorance  of 
Scripture,  and  their  want  of  true  Christian 
principles,  by  assenting  to  the  parricide  of 
their  sovereign,  when  it  was  effected  by 
their  disciples  in  England.  The  Catholic 
Church,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Charles, 
became  extinct  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  was 
once  more  restored  at  the  restoration  of 
his  son.  Four  Scottish  divines  were  again 
consecrated  in  London  in  1661.  These 
prelates  took  possession  of  the  several  sees 
to  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
other  ten  sees  were  soon  canonically  filled 
by  men  duly  invested  with  the  episcopal 
character  and  function.  So  things  re 
mained  until  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The 
bishops  of  Scotland,  mindful  of  their  oaths, 
refused  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
the  king,  and  to  give  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  elected  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  sovereignty,  under  the 
title  of  William  III.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
offered  to  protect  them,  and  to  preserve 
the  civil  establishment  of  the  Church, 
provided  that  they  would  come  over  to 
Ins  interest,  and  support  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne.  This  they  steadily  re 


fused  to  do;  and  consequently,  by  the 
prince  and  parliament,  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy  were  ordered  either  to  conform  to 
the  new  government,  or  to  quit  their 
livings.  There  were  then  fourteen  bishops 
in  Scotland,  and  nine  hundred  clergy  of  the 
other  two  orders.  All  the  bishops,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  other 
clergy,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  ;  and  in 
the  livings  they  were  thus  compelled  to 
relinquish,  Presbyterian  ministers  were  in 
general  placed.  And  thus  the  Presbyterian 
sect  was  established  instead  of  the  Church 
(so  far  as  it  can  be  established  by  the 
authority  of  man)  in  Scotland.  It  was 
stated  that  this  was  done,  because  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  was  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  who,  as  they  had 
elected  a  king,  ought,  as  it  was  supposed, 
to  be  indulged  in  the  still  greater  privilege 
of  selecting  a  religion.  And  yet  it  is  said, 
in  the  life  of  Bishop  Sage,  "  it  was  certain, 
that  not  one  of  three  parts  of  the  common 
people  were  then  for  the  presbytery,  anil 
not  one  in  ten  among  the  gentlemen 
and  people  of  education."  The  system 
of  doctrine  to  which  the  established  kirk 
of  Scotland  subscribes  is  the  Westminster 
confession  of  faith,  and  to  the  kirk  belongs 
the  national  and  solemn  league,  (a  formu 
lary  more  tremendous  in  its  anathemas 
than  any  bull  of  Koine,)  to  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  i.  e. 
"  church  government  by  archbishops,  bi 
shops,  and  all  ecclesiastical  ofHcers  depend 
ent  upon  the  hierarchy  :"  and  certainly, 
during  their  political  ascendancy,  the 
members  of  that  establishment  have  done 
their  best  to  accomplish  this,  so  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned,  although,  contrary 
to  their  principles,  there  are  some  among 
them  who  would  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  England,  if  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  would  be  base  enough  to  forsake  her 
sister  Church  in  Scotland.  That  Church 
is  now  just  in  the  position  in  which  our 
Church  would  be,  if  it  pleased  parliament, 
in  what  is  profanely  called  its  omnipotence, 
to  drive  us  from  our  sanctuaries,  and  to 
establish  the  Independents,  or  the  Wes- 
leyans,  or  the  Jumpers,  in  our  place. 

The  bishops  of' the  Scottish  Church,  thus 
deprived  of  their  property  and  their  civil 
rights,  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
same  number  of  bishops  as  before  the  Re 
volution,  nor  did  they  continue  the  division 
of  the  country  into  the  same  dioceses,  as 
there  was  no  occasion  for  that  accuracy, 
by  reason  of  the  diminution  which  their 
clergy  and  congregations  had  suffered, 
owing  to  the  persecutions  they  had  to 
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endure.  They  have  also  dropped  the  de 
signation  of  archbishops,  now  only  making 
use  of  that  of  Primus  (a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  presiding  bishop),  who  being 
elected  by  the  other  bishops,  six  in  number, 
is  invested  thereby  with  the  authority  of 
calling  and  presiding  in  such  meetings  as 
may  be  necessary  for  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  The  true  Church  of  Scot 
land  has  thus  continued  to  exist  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  notwith 
standing  those  penal  statutes,  of  the  seve 
rity  of  which  some  opinion  may  be  formed 
•when  it  is  stated,  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  venerable  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
although  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  was  committed  to  prison  for 
six  months ;  and  why  ?  for  the  heinous 
offence  of  celebrating  divine  service  ac 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  English  Booh  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  four  persons!  But  in  vain  has  the 
Scottish  establishment  thus  persecuted  the 
Scottish  Church  ;  as  we  have  said,  she  still 
exists,  perhaps,  amidst  the  dissensions  of 
the  establishment,  to  be  called  back  again 
to  her  own.  The  penal  statutes  were  re 
pealed  in  the  year  1792.  But  even  then 
the  clergy  of  that  Church  were  so  far  pro 
hibited  from  officiating  in  the  Church  of 
England,  that  the  clergyman,  in  whose 
church  they  should  perform  any  ministerial 
act,  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  pre- 
munire.  Although  a  clergyman  of  any  of 
the  Greek  churches,  although  even  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  upon 
his  renouncing  those  Romish  peculiarities 
and  errors,  which  are  not  held  by  our 
Scottish  brethren,  could  serve  at  our 
altars,  and  preach  from  our  pulpits,  our 
brethren  in  Scotland  and  America  were 
prevented  from  doing  so.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  bishops 
during  the  last  century,  who  cared  more 
for  a  civil  establishment  than  for  the 
Church  of  CHRIST,  who  were  rather  poli 
ticians  than  divines.  This  disgrace  how 
ever  has  now  been  removed  by  the  piety 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  has  obtained  an  act  which  restores  to 
the  Church  one  of  her  lost  liberties.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  adopted  those  thirty- 
nine  articles  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They,  for  the  most  part,  make 
use  of  our  liturgy,  though  in  some  con 
gregations  the  old  Scotch  liturgy  is  used, 
and  it  is  expressly  appointed  that  it  shall 
always  be  used  at  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop. 


CHURCH  OF  FRANCE,  or  GAL- 
LICAN  CHURCH.  (See  Concordat  and 

Pragmatic  Sanction.)  The  Church  of 
France  as  it  existed  before  the  revolution. 
This  term  is  very  ancient,  for  we  find  it 
used  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  in  the  year 
362,  and  the  Council  of  Illyria  in  367. 

This  Church  all  along  preserved  certain 
ancient  rites,  which  she  possessed  time  out 
of  mind  ;  neither  were  these  privileges  any 
grants  of  popes,  but  certain  franchises  and 
immunities,  derived  to  her  from  her  first 
original,  and  which  she  will  take  care  never  to 
relinquish.  These  liberties  depended  upon 
two  maxims,  which  were  always  looked 
upon  in  France  as  indisputable.  The 
first  is,  that  the  pope  had  no  authority 
or  right  to  command  or  order  anything, 
either  in  general  or  particular,  in  which 
the  temporalities  or  civil  rights  of  the 
kingdom  were  concerned.  The  second 
was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  su 
premacy  was  owned  in  cases  purely  spi 
ritual,  yet,  in  France,  his  power  was  limited 
and  regulated  by  the  decrees  and  canons 
of  ancient  councils  received  in  that  realm. 
The  liberties  or  privileges  of  the  Galilean 
Church  were  founded  upon  these  "two 
maxims,  and  the  most  considerable  of 
them  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  king  of  France  has  a  right  to 
convene  synods,  or  provincial  and  national 
councils,  in  which,  amongst  other  important 
matters  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the 
state,  cases  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  are 
likewise  debated. 

II.  The  pope's  legates  a  laterc,  who  are 
empowered  to  reform  abuses,  and  to  exer 
cise  the  other  parts  of  their  legatine  office, 
are  never  admitted  into  France  unless  at 
the  desire,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  king  : 
and  whatever  the  legates  do  there,  is  Avith 
the  approbation  and  allowance  of  the  king. 

III.  The  legate  of  Avignon  cannot  ex 
ercise  his  commission  in  any  of  the  king's 
dominions,  till  after  he  hath  obtained  his 
majesty's  leave  for  that  purpose. 

IV.  The  prelates  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
being    summoned    by   the    pope,    cannot 
depart  the  realm  upon  any  pretence  what 
ever,  without  the  king's  permission. 

V.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  levy 
any  tax  or   imposition   upon  the  tempo 
ralities  of  the   ecclesiastical   preferments, 
upon  any  pretence,  either  of  loan,  vacancy, 
annates,  tithes,  procurations,  or  otherwise, 
without  the  king's  order,  and  the  consent 
of  the  clergy. 

VI.  The  pope  has  no  authority  to  de 
pose  the  king,  or  grant  away  his  dominions 
to  any  person  whatever.     His  holiness  can 
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neither  excommunicate  the  king,  nor  ab- 
'  solve  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

VII.  The  pope  likewise  has  no  authority 
•  to  excommunicate  the  king's  officers  for 
(their  executing  and  discharging  their  re- 
•spective  offices  and  functions. 

VIII.  The  pope  has   no  right  to  take 
cognisance,  either  by  himself  or  his  dele- 

i gates,  of  any  pre-eminencies  or  privileges 
'belonging  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  king 
1  being  not  obliged  to  argue  his  prerogatives 
'in  any  court  but  his  own. 

IX.  Counts  palatine,  made  by  the  pope, 
are  not  acknowledged  as  such  in  France, 
nor  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  privileges 
and  powers,  any  more  than  those  created 
by  the  emperor. 

X.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  pope  to  grant 
licenses  to  churchmen,  the  king's  subjects, 
or  to  any  others  holding  benefices  in  the 
realm  of  France,  to  bequeath  the  titles  and 
profits  of  their  respective  preferments,  con 
trary  to  any  branch  of  the  king's  laws,  or 
the  customs  of  the  realm,  nor  to  hinder  the 
relations  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  or  monks, 
to  succeed  to  their  estates,  when  they  enter 
into  religious  orders,  and  are  professed. 

XI.  The  pope  cannot  grant  to  any  per 
son  a  dispensation  to  enjoy  any  estate  or 
revenues,  in  France,   without  the   king's 
consent. 

XII.  The  pope  cannot  grant  an  income 
to   ecclesiastics   to   alienate  church  lands, 
situate  and  lying  in  France,  without  the 
king's  consent,  upon  any  pretence  what 
ever. 

XIII.  The  king  may  punish  his  eccle 
siastical   officers  for  misbehaviour  in  their 
respective    charges,    notwithstanding    the 
privileges  of  their  orders. 

XIV.  No  person  has  any  right  to  hold 
any  benefice  in  France,  unless  he  be  either 
a  native  of  the  country,  naturalised  by  the 
king,   or  has  royal    dispensation    for  that 
purpose. 

XV.  The  pope  is   not   superior  to  an 
oecumenical  or  general  council. 

XVI.  The  Gullican  Church  does  not  re 
ceive,  without  distinction,  all  the  ctinons, 
and  all   the   decretal    epistles,    but    keeps 
principally  to  that  ancient  collection  called 
Corpus  Canonicum,  the  same  which  Pope 
Adrian  sent  to  Charlemagne  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  which,  in 
the    year    860,    under    the    pontificate    of 
Nicolas  I.,  the  French  bishops  declared  to 
be  the  only  canon  law  they  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  maintaining  that  in   this 
body  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church 
consisted. 

XVII.  The  pope  has  no  power,  for  any 


cause  whatsoever,  to  dispense  with  the  law 
of  God,  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  decrees  of 
the  ancient  canons. 

XVIII.  The  regulations  of  the  apostolic 
chamber,  or  court,  are  not  obligatory  to 
the  Gallican  Church,  unless  confirmed  by 
the  king's  edicts. 

XIX.  If  the  primates  or  metropolitans 
appeal  to  the  pope,  his  holiness  is  obliged 
to  try  the  cause,  by  commissioners  or  dele 
gates,  in  the  same  diocese  from  which  the 
appeal  was  made. 

XX.  When   a  Frenchman   desires  the 
pope  to  give  him  a  benefice  lying  in  France, 
his  holiness  is  obliged  to  order  him  an  in 
strument,  sealed  under  the  faculty  of  his 
office ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  is  lawful 
for  the  person  pretending  to  the  benefice 
to  apply  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
court  shall  send  instructions  to  the  bishop 
of    the   diocese   to   give   him    institution, 
which  institution  shall  be  of  the  same  va 
lidity  as  if  he  had  received  his  title  under 
the  seals  of  the  court  of  Home. 

XXI.  No  mandates  from  the  pope,  en 
joining  a  bishop,  or  other  collator,  to  pre 
sent  any  person  to  a  benefice  upon  a  va 
cancy,  are  admitted  in  France. 

XXII.  It  is  only  by  sufferance  that  the 
pope  has  what  they  call  a  right  of  preven 
tion,  to  collate  to  benefices  which  the  or 
dinary  has  not  disposed  of. 

XXIII.  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  pope  to 
exempt  the  ordinary  of  any  monastery,  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  corporation,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  diocesans, 
in  order  to  make  the  person  so  exempted 
immediately  dependent  on  the  holy  see. 

These  liberties  were  esteemed  inviolable  ; 
and  the  French  kings,  at  their  coronation, 
solemnly  swore  to  preserve  and  maintain 
them.  The  oath  ran  thus  :  "  Promitto 
vobis  et  perdono  quod  unicuique  de  vobis 
et  ecclesiis  vobis  commissis  canonicum  pri- 
vilegium  et  debitam  legem  atquc  justitiam 
servabo." 

The  bishoprics  and  cathedral  prefer 
ments  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  There  were,  in  France,  18  arch 
bishops,  111  bishops,  100,000  clergymen 
of  various  orders,  and  3400  convents. 

Such  was  the  Church  of  France  with 
the  "Gallican  Liberties,"  previously  to  the 
great  French  Revolution  of  1789—  17!)-'i. 

Jansenism  (see  Jansenists}  became  very 
prevalent  in  the  Gallican  Church  before  the 
Revolution;  and  the  antipapal  principle  of 
Jansenism,  combined  with  the  revolutionary 
mania,  developed  in  1790  the  civil  consti 
tution  of  the  clergy  in  France,  under  which 
false  appellation  the  constituent  assembly 
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effected  extraordinary  alterations  in  spi 
ritual  matters.  M.  Bouvier,  the  late  bishop 
of  Mans,  remarks,  that  this  constitution 
"  abounded  with  many  and  most  grievous 
faults."  "First,"  he  says,  "the  National 
Convention,  by  its  own  authority,  without 
any  recourse  to  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
changes  or  reforms  all  the  old  dioceses, 
erects  new  ones,  diminishes  some,  increases 
others,  &c. ;  (2.)  forbids  any  Gallican  church 
or  citizen  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
any  foreign  bishop,  &c. ;  (3.)  institutes  a 
new  mode  of  administering  and  ruling 
cathedral  churches,  even  in  spirituals ;  (4.) 
subverts  the  divine  authority  of  bishops, 
restraining  it  within  certain  limits,  and  im 
posing  on  them  a  certain  council,  without 
whose  judgment  they  could  do  nothing,"  &c. 
The  great  body  of  the  Gallican  bishops 
naturally  protested  against  this  constitu 
tion,  which  suppressed  135  bishoprics,  and 
erected  83  in  their  stead,  under  different 
titles.  The  convention  insisted  that  they 
should  take  the  oath  of  adhesion  to  the 
civil  constitution  in  eight  days,  on  pain  of 
being  considered  as  having  resigned  ;  and, 
on  the  refusal  of  the  great  majority,  the 
new  bishops  were  elected  in  their  place, 
and  consecrated  by  Talleyrand,  bishop  of 
Autun,  assisted  by  Gobel,  bishop  of  Lydda, 
and  Miroudet  of  Babylon. 

M.  Bouvier  proves,  from  the  principles 
of  his  Church,  that  this  constitution  was 
schismatical ;  that  all  the  bishops,  rectors, 
curates,  confessors,  instituted  by  virtue  of 
it,  were  intruders,  schismatics,  and  even 
involved  in  heresy ;  that  the  taking  of  the 
oath  to  observe  it  was  a  mortal  sin,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
died  a  hundred  times  than  to  have  done 
so.  Certainly,  on  all  the  principles  of  Ro 
manists  at  least,  the  adherents  of  the  civil 
constitution  were  in  schism  and  heresy. 

Nevertheless,  these  schismatics  and  here 
tics  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Church  itself,  in 
which  they  propagated  their  notions.  On 
the  signature  of  the  Concordat  between 
Bonaparte  and  Pius  VII.  in  1801,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Gallican  Church,  the 
first  consul  made  it  a  point,  that  twelve  of 
these  constitutional  bishops  should  be  ap 
pointed  to  sees  under  the  new  arran<*e- 
nicnts.  He  succeeded.  "  He  caused  to 
be  named  to  sees  twelve  of  those  same 
constitutionals  who  had  attached  them 
selves  with  such  obstinate  perseverance,  for 
ten  years,  to  the  propagation  of  schism  in 

France One  of  the  partisans  of  the 

new  concordat,  who  had  been  charged  to 
receive  the  recantation  of  the  constitu 


tionals,  certified  that  they  had  renounced 
their  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  Some 
of  them  vaunted,  nevertheless,  that  they 
had  not  changed  their  principles ;  and  one 
of  them  publicly  declared  that  they  had 
been  offered  an  absolution  of  their  cen 
sures,  but  that  they  had  thrown  it  into 
the  fire!"  The  government  forbad  the 
bishops  to  exact  retractations  from  the 
constitutional  priests,  and  commanded  them 
to  choose  one  of  their  vicars-general  from 
among  that  party.  They  were  protected 
and  supported  by  the  minister  of  police, 
and  by  Portalis,  the  minister  of  worship. 
In  1803,  we  hear  of  the  "indiscreet  and 
irregular  conduct  of  some  new  bishops, 
taken  from  among  the  constitutionals,  and 
who  brought  into  their  dioceses  the  same 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  directed  them." 
Afterwards  it  is  said  of  some  of  them,  that 
they  "  professed  the  most  open  resistance  to 
the  holy  see,  expelled  the  best  men  from 
their  dioceses,  and  perpetuated  the  spirit 
of  schism."  In  1804,  Pius  VII.  being  at 
Paris,  procured  their  signature  to  a  decla 
ration  approving  generally  of  the  judg 
ments  of  the  holy  see  on  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  France  ;  but  this  vague  and  ge 
neral  formulary,  which  Bouvier  and  other 
Romanists  pretend  to  represent  as  a  re 
cantation,  was  not  so  understood  by  these 
bishops ;  and  thus  the  Gallican  Church 
continued,  and  probably  still  continues,  to 
number  schismatical  bishops  and  priests  in 
her  communion.  Such  is  the  boasted  and 
most  inviolable  unity  of  the  Roman  Church ! 
We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  concordat 
of  1801,  between  Bonaparte,  first  consul 
of  the  French  republic,  and  pope  Pius  VII. 
The  first  consul,  designing  to  restore  Chris 
tianity  in  France,  engaged  the  pontiff  to 
exact  resignations  from  all  the  existing 
bishops  of  the  French  territory,  both  con 
stitutional  and  royalist.  The  bishoprics 
of  old  France  were  135  in  number;  those 
of  the  conquered  districts  (Savoy,  Ger 
many,  &c.)  were  24 ;  making  a  total  of 
159.  The  constitutional  bishops  resigned 
their  sees ;  those,  also,  who  still  remained 
in  the  conquered  districts,  resigned  them 
to  Pius  VII.  Eighty-one  of  the  exiled 
royalist  bishops  of  France  were  still  alive  ; 
of  these  forty-five  resigned,  but  thirty-six 
declined  to  do  so.  The  pontiff  derogated 
from  the  consent  of  these  latter  prelates, 
annihilated  159  bishoprics  at  a  blow,  cre 
ated  in  their  place  60  new  ones,  and  ar 
ranged  the  mode  of  appointment  and  con 
secration  of  the  new  bishops  and  clergy, 
by  his  bull  Ecclesia  Christi  and  Qui 
Christi  Domini,  To  this  sweeping  con- 
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corclat  the  French  government  took  care 
to  annex,  by  the  authority  of  their  "  corps 
legislatif,"  certain  "  Organic  Articles,''  re 
lating  to  the  exercise  of  worship.  Ac 
cording  to  a  Romish  historian,  they  "ren 
dered  the  Church  entirely  dependent,  and 
placed  every  thing  under  the  hand  of 
government.  The  bishops,  for  example, 
were  prohibited  from  conferring  orders 
without  its  consent ;  the  vicars-general 
of  a  bishop  were  to  continue,  even  after 
his  death,  to  govern  the  diocese,  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  chapters  ;  a  multi 
tude  of  things  which  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  were  minutely  regulated,"  &c. 
The  intention  was,  '%  to  place  the  priests, 
even  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  func 
tions,  in  an  entire  dependence  on  the 
government  agents!"  The  pope  remon 
strated  against  these  articles  —  in  vain  : 
they  continued,  were  adopted  by  the  Bour- 
bons,  and,  with  some  modifications,  are  in 
force  to  this  day ;  and  the  government  of 
the  Galilean  Church  is  vested  more  in 
the  conseil  d'etat,  than  in  the  bishops. 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  language  of  piety, 
while  he  proceeded  to  exercise  the  most 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  Church. 
"Henceforward  nothing  embarrasses  him 
in  the  government  of  the  Church ;  he  de 
cides  every  thing  as  a  master ;  he  creates 
bishoprics,  unites  them,  suppresses  them." 
lie  apparently  found  a  very  accommo 
dating  episcopacy.  A  royal  commission, 
including  two  cardinals,  live  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  some  other  high  eccle 
siastics,  in  1810  and  1811,  justified  many 
of  the  "  Organic  Articles"  which  the  pope 
had  objected  to ;  acknowledged  that  a 
national  council  could  order  that  bishops 
should  be  instituted  by  the  metropolitan 
or  senior  bishop,  instead  of  the  pope,  in 
case  of  urgent  circumstances;  and  de 
clared  the  pupal  bull  of  excommunication 
against  those  who  had  unjustly  deprived 
him  of  his  states,  was  null  and  void. 

These  proceedings  were  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  exiled  French  bishops,  who 
had  not  resigned  their  sees,  and  yet  beheld 
them  filled  in  their  own  lifetime  by  new 
prelates.  They  addressed  repeated  pro 
tests  to  the  Roman  pontiff  in  vain.  His 
conduct  in  derogating  from  their  consent, 
suppressing  so  many  sees,  and  appointing 
new  bishops,  was  certainly  unprecedented. 
It  was  clearly  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of 
the  Church  universal,  as  every  one  admits. 
The  adherents  of  the  ancient  bishops  re 
fused  to  communicate  with  those  whom 
thev  regarded  as  intruders.  They  dwelt 


on  the  odious  slavery  under  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  "Organic  Articles;" 
and  the  Abbes  Blanchard  and  Gauchet, 
and  others,  wrote  strongly  against  the 
concordat,  as  null,  illegal,  and  unjust  ; 
affirmed  that  the  new  bishops  and  their 
adherents  were  heretics  and  schismatics, 
and  that  Tins  VII.  was  cut  oil'  from  (lie 
Catholic  Church.  Hence  a  schism  in  the 
Roman  churches,  which  continues  to  this 
day,  between  the  adherents  of  the  new 
Gallican  bishops  and  the  old.  The  latter 
are  styled  by  their  opponents,  "  La  Petite 
Eglixe."  The  truly  extraordinary  origin 
of  the  present  Gallican  Church  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  reported  prevalence  of  ul 
tramontane  or  high  papal  doctrines  among 
them,  contrary  to  the  old  Gallican  doc 
trines,  and  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
efforts  of  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  to 
force  on  them  the  four  articles  of  the  Gal 
lican  clergy  of  IfiS'J.  They  see,  plainly 
enough,  that  their  Church's  origin  rests 
chiefly  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  pope. 
— Broughton,  Palmer. 

CHURCH,  GREEK.  The  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Christians  of  the  E;ist  who 
still  occupy  the  oriental  sees  are  called 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Church, 
now  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople,  was  not  formerly  so  extensive 
as  it  has  been  since  the  emperors  of  the 
East  thought  proper  to  lessen  or  reduce 
the  other  patriarchates,  in  order  to  aggran 
dise  that  of  Constantinople;  a  task  which 
they  accomplished  with  the  greater  ease, 
as  they  were  much  more  powerful  than 
the  emperors  of  the  West,  and  had  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  patri 
archs,  in  order  to  create  new  bishoprics, 
or  to  confer  new  titles  and  privileges. 
Whereas,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  popes, 
by  slow  degrees,  made  themselves  the  sole 
arbiters  in  all  ecclesiastical  concerns;  in 
somuch,  that  princes  themselves  at  length 
became  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them, 
and  were  subservient  to  their  directions 
on  every  momentous  occasion. 

The  Greek  churches,  at  present,  deserve 
not  even  the  name  of  the  shadow  of  what 
they  were  in  their  former  flourishing  state, 
when  they  were  so  remarkably  distin 
guished  for  the  learned  and  worthy  pastors 
who  presided  over  them  ;  but  now  nothing 
but  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
are  visible  amongst  them.  "1  have  seen 
churches,"  says  Ricaut,  "which  were  more 
like  caverns  or  sepulchres  than  places  set 
apart  for  divine  worship  ;  the  tops  thereof 
being  almost  level  with  the  ground.  They 
are  erected  after  this  humble  manner  for 
i,  -1 
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fear  they  should  be  suspected,  if  they  j 
raised  them  any  considerable  height,  _of 
an  evil  intention  to  rival  the  Turkish 
mosques."  It  is,  indeed,  very  surprising 
that,  in  the  abject  state  to  which  the 
Greeks  at  present  are  reduced,  the  Chris 
tian  religion  should  maintain  the  least 
footing  amongst  them.  Their  notions  of 
Christianity  are  principally  confined  to  the 
traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  their 
own  received  customs ;  and,  among  other 
things,  they  are  much  addicted  to  external 
acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  such  as  the  ob 
servance  of  fasts,  festivals,  and  penances  : 
they  revere  and  dread  the  censures  of  their 
clergy  ;  and  are  bigoted  slaves  to  their  re 
ligious  customs,  many  of  which  are  absurd 
and  ridiculous  ;  and  yet  it  must  be  acknow 
ledged,  that,  although  these  errors  reflect  a 
considerable  degree  of  scandal  and  reproach 
upon  the  holy  religion  they  profess,  they 
nevertheless  prevent  it  from  being  entirely 
lost  and  abolished  amongst  them.  A  fire 
which  lies  for  a  time  concealed  under  a 
heap  of  embers  may  revive  and  burn 
again  as  bright  as  ever ;  and  the  same 
hope  may  be  conceived  of  truth,  when 
obscured  by  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  error. 

I.  They  rebaptize   all   Romanists   who 
are  admitted  into  their  communion. 

II.  They  do  not  baptize  their  children 
till  they  are  three,  four,  five,  six,  ten,  and 
even  sometimes  eighteen  years  of  age. 

III.  They  exclude  confirmation  and  ex 
treme  unction   from   the  number   of  the 
sacraments. 

IV.  They  deny  there  is  any  such  place 
as  purgatory,  although  they  pray  for  the 
dead. 

V.  They  deny  the  papal  supremacy,  and 
assert  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  aban 
doned  the  doctrines  of  her  fathers. 

VI.  They  deny,  by  consequence,   that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  Catholic 
mother  Church,   and    on   Holy  Thursday 
excommunicate  the  pope  and  all  the  Latin 
prelates,  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  pray 
ing  that  all  those  who  offer  up  unleavened 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
may  be  covered  with  confusion. 

VII.  They  deny  that  the  HOLY  GHOST 
proceeds  from  the  FATHER  and  the  SON. 

VIII.  They  refuse  to  receive  the  host 
consecrated  by  Romish  priests  with  unlea 
vened   bread.      They   likewise   wash    the 
altars  on  which  Romanists  have  celebrated 
mass,  and  will  not  suffer  a  Romish  priest 
to  officiate  at  their  altars. 

IX.  They  assert  that  the  usual  form  of 
words,  wherein  the  consecration,  accord 


ing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  wholly  consists, 
is  not  sufficient  to  change  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST. 

X.  They  insist  that   the  sacrament  of 
the  LORD'S   supper  ought  to  be  adminis 
tered  in  both  kinds  to  infants,  even  before 
they   are   capable   of    distinguishing   this 
spiritual  food  from  any  other,  because  it 
is  a  divine  institution.     For  which  reason 
they  give  the  eucharist  to  infants  imme 
diately  after  baptism,  and  look  upon  the 
Romanists  as  heretics  for  not  observing  the 
same  custom. 

XI.  They  hold  that  the  laity  are  under 
an  indispensable  obligation,  by  the  law  of 
GOD,   to  receive  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  look  on  the  Romanists  as  here 
tics  who  maintain  the  contrary. 

XII.  They  assert  that  no  members  of 
the  Church,  when  they  have  attained  to 
years  of  discretion,  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  receive  the  communion  every  Easter, 
but  should  have  free  liberty  to  act  accord 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

XIII.  They  pay  no  religious  homage,  or 
veneration  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  even  at  the  celebration  of  their 
own   priests ;   and  use  no   lighted   tapers 
when  they  administer  it  to  the  sick. 

XIV.  They  are   of  opinion    that  such 
hosts  as  are  consecrated  on  Holy  Thursday 
are  much  more  efficacious  than  those  con 
secrated  at  other  times. 

XV.  They  maintain  that  matrimony  is  a 
union  which  may  be  dissolved.     For  which 
reason  they  charge  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  being  guilty  of  an  error,  in  asserting 
that  the  bonds  of  marriage  can  never  be 
broken,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  and  that 
no  person  upon  any  provocation  whatso 
ever  can  lawfully  marry  again. 

XVI.  They  condemn  all   fourth   mar 
riages. 

XVII.  They  refuse  to  celebrate  the  so 
lemnities  instituted  by  the  Romish  Church 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Saints.     They  reject  likewise  the  religious 
use  of  graven  images  and  statues,  although 
they  admit  of  pictures  in  their  churches. 

XVIII.  They  insist  that  the  canon  of 
the  mass  of  the  Roman  Church  ought  to 
be  abolished,  as  being  full  of  errors. 

XIX.  They  deny  that  usury  is  a  mortal 
sin. 

XX.  They  deny  that  the  subdeaconry 
is  at  present  a  holy  order. 

XXI.  Of  all  the  general  councils  that 
have  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church  by 
the  popes   at  different  times,  they  pay  no 
regard  to  any  after  the  sixth,  and  reject 
not  only  the  seventh,  which  was  the  second 
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hold   at  Xiee,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
condemning  those  who  rejected  the  use  of 
,  images    in    their    divine   worship,   but    all 
',  those  which  have   succeeded  it,   by  which 
they  refuse   to  submit  to  any  of  their  in 
stitutions. 

XXII.  They  deny  auricular  confession 
to  be  a  divine  precept,  and  assert  that  it  is 

I  only  a  positive  injunction  of  the  Church. 

XXIII.  They  insist  that  the  confession 
i  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  free  and  volun- 
i  tary  ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  com 
pelled  to  confess  themselves  annually,  nor 

i   are  they  excommunicated  for  the  neglect 
i  of  it. 

XXIY.  They  insist  that  in  confession 
.  there  is  no  divine  law  which  enjoins  the 
i  acknowledgment  of  every  individual  sin, 

or   a    discovery   of  all    the   circumstances 
!   that  attend  it,  which  alter  its  nature  and 

property. 

XXV.  They  administer  the  communion 
to  their  laity  both  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
though  they  have  never  applied  themselves 

:  to  their  confessors  ;  the  reason  of  which 
1  is,  that  they  are  persuaded  all  confessions 
should  be  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  a 
lively  faith  is  all  the  preparation  that  is 
requisite  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper. 

XXVI.  They  look  down  with  an  eye  of 
disdain  on  the  Romanists  for  their  observ 
ance  of  the  vigils  before  the  nativity  of  our 
blessed  SAVIOUR,  and  the  festivals  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  apostles,   as  well  as 
for  their  fasting    in    Ember-week.     They 
even  ail'ect  to  eat  meat  more  plentifully  at 
those   times  than   at  any  other,  to  testify 
their    contempt     of    the    Latin    customs. 
They  prohibit,  likewise,  all  fasting  on  Sa 
turdays,    that   preceding  Easter  only  ex- 
cepted. 

XXVII.  They  condemn  the  Romanists 
as  heretics,  for  eating  such  things  as  have 
been  strangled,  and   such   other  meats  as 
are  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament. 

XXVIII.  They  deny  that  simple  forni 
cation  is  a  mortal  sin. 

XXIX.  They  insist  that  it  is  lawful  to 
deceive  an  enemy,  and  that  it  is  no  sin  to 
injure  and  oppress  him. 

XXX.  They   are    of  opinion    that,   in 
order  to  be  saved,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
make   restitution  of   such    goods  as    have 
been  stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained. 

XXXI.  To   conclude:    they  hold  that 
such    as    have    been    admitted    into    holy 
orders    may  become    laymen    at  pleasure. 
From  whence  it   plainly  appears  that  they 
do  not   allow  the  character  of  the  priest 
hood  to  be  indelible.     To  which  it  may  be 


added,  that  they  approve  of  the  marriage 
of  their  priests,  provided  they  enter  into 
that  state  before  their  admission  into  holy 
orders,  though  they  are  never  indulged  in 
that  respect  after  their  ordination. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  assumes 
the  honourable  title  of  Universal  or  (JJcu- 
menical  Patriarch.  As  he  purchases  his 
commission  of  the  grand  seignior,  it  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  he  makes  a  tyran 
nical  and  simoniacal  use  of  a  privilege 
which  he  holds  himself  by  simony.  The 
patriarch  and  bishops  are  always  single 
men ;  but  the  priests  (as  observed  before) 
are  indulged  in  marriage  before  ordi 
nation  ;  and  this  custom,  which  is  gene 
rally  practised  all  over  the  Levant,  is 
very  ancient.  Should  a  priest  happen 
to  marry  after  ordination,  he  can  olliciate 
no  longer  as  priest,  which  is  conform 
able  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Council  of 
Neocesarea.  The  marriage,  however,  is 
not  looked  upon  as  invalid  ;  whereas,  in 
the  Komish  Church,  such  marriages  are 
pronounced  void  and  of  no  effect,  because 
the  priesthood  is  looked  upon  as  a  lawful 
bar  or  impediment. 

Their  Pappas,  or  secular  priests,  not 
having  any  settled  and  competent  livings, 
are  obliged  to  subsist  by  simoniacal  prac 
tices.  "The  clergy,"  savs  Ricaut,  "are 
almost  compelled  to  sell  those  divine  mys 
teries  which  are  intrusted  to  their  care. 
Xo  one,  therefore,  can  procure  absolution, 
be  admitted  to  confession,  have  his  chil 
dren  baptized,  be  married  or  divorced,  or 
obtain  an  excommunication  against  his 
adversary,  or  the  communion  in  time  of 
sickness,  without  first  paying  down  a  valu 
able  consideration.  The  priests  too  often 
make  the  best  market  they  can,  and  fix  a 
price  on  their  spiritual  commodities  in  pro 
portion  to  the  devotion  or  abilities  of  their 
respective  customers." 

CHURCH,  ARCHITECTURE  OF. 
There  seems  to  be  an  absurdity  in  the 
modern  practice  of  building  churches  for 
the  ritual  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on 
the  model  of  churches  designed  for  tho 
ritual  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  for 
a  service  such  as  ours,  nothing  more  is  re 
quired  than  a  nave  and  a  chancel ;  the  only 
divisions  which  we  find  in  the  primitive 
Eastern  Churches.  I5ut  as  we  have  inhe 
rited  churches  which  were  erected  during 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  rather  important 
that  we  should  understand  their  designed 
arrangement.  We  find  in  such  churches  a 
uarc  (jiavis)  with  its  aisles  (alee)  \  i\  chancel 
tower,  generally  at  the  west  end  ;  and  porch, 
generally  to  the  second  bay  of  the  south 
i.  ,3 
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aisle.  The  uses  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  obvious ;  the  aisles  were  added  in 
almost  all  cases  perhaps,  prospectively  at 
least  in  all,  that  they  might  serve  for 
places  for  the  erection  of  chantry  altars, 
and  for  the  same  end  served  the  transepts 
and  chancel  aisles,  or  side  chapels,  to  the 
chancels,  sometimes  found  even  in  small 
churches.  To  the  chancel,  generally  at 
the  north,  a  vestry  was  often  attached ;  and 
this  was  sometimes  enlarged  into  a  habit 
ation  for  the  officiating  priest,  by  the  ad 
dition  of  an  upper  chamber,  with  fire-place 
and  other  conveniences.  But  the  more 
frequent  place  for  this  domus  inclusa  was 
over  the  porch,  when  it  is  commonly  called 
a  parcise ;  and  sometimes  the  tower  has 
evidently  been  made  habitable,  though,  in 
this  case,  it  may  be  rather  suspected  that 
means  of  defence  have  been  contemplated. 
In  the  domus  inclusa,  in  the  vestry,  and  in 
the  parvise,  was  often  an  altar,  which  not 
unfrequently  remains.  (See  Altar.) 

The  chancel  was  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  screen,  canceling^  from  which 
the  word  chancel  is  derived,  and  over  the 
screen  a  loft  was  extended,  bearing  the 
rood,  a  figure  of  our  blessed  LORD  on  the 
cross,  and,  on  either  side,  figures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St.  John.  But  few 
rood  lofts  remain,  but  the  screen  is  of  fre 
quent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  north 
ern  and  eastern  counties.  The  loft  was 
generally  gained  by  a  newel  stair  running 
up  the  angle  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave,  but  sometimes  apparently  by  move- 
able  steps.  The  side  chapels  were  gene 
rally  parted  off  from  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  church  by  screens,  called  parcloscs. 
The  chancel,  if  any  conventual  body  was 
attached  to  the  church,  was  furnished  with 
stalls,  which  were  set  against  the  north 
and  south  walls,  and  returned  against  the 
rood  screen,  looking  east.  Connected  with 
the  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  with  some  of 
the  chantry  altars,  weresedilia,  in  the  south 
wall  of  I  he  chancel,  varying  in  number  from 
one  to  five,  for  the  officiating  clergy  ;  and, 
eastward  of  these,  the  piscina;  also  an 
atinibrie,  or  locker,  in  the  north  chancel 
wall.  The  altar  and  these  accessories 
were  generally  raised  at  least  one  step 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  chancel 
floor,  and  the  chancel  itself  the  like  height 
from  the  nave.  The  font  stood  against 
the  first  pillar  to  the  left  hand,  entering 
at  the  south  porch  ;  it  was  often  raised  on 
steps,  and  furnished  Avith  an  elaborate 
cover.  (See  Baptistery.}  The  pulpit  al 
ways  stood  in  the  nave,  generally  against 
a  north  pillar,  towards  the  east.  The 
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seats  for  the  congregation  were  placed  in 
a  double  series  along  the  nave,  with  an 
alley  between,  and  looking  east.  There 
are  a  few  instances  of  seats  with  doors, 
but  none  of  high  pews  till  the  time  of  the 
Puritans. 

The  doors  to  the  church  were  almost 
always  opposite  to  one  another  in  the 
second  bay  of  the  aisles :  besides  these, 
there  was  often  a  west  door,  and  this  is 
generally  supposed  to  denote  some  con 
nection  with  a  monastic  body,  and  was, 
perhaps,  especially  used  on  occasions  of 
greater  pomp,  processions,  and  the  like. 
What  is  usually  called  the  priesfs  door, 
at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  opens 
always  from  within,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
(as  is  usually  supposed)  for  the  priest  to 
enter  l>y  ;  in  which  case,  moreover,it  would 
rather  have  been  to  the  north,  where  the 
glebe  house  usually  stands.  Was  it  for 
the  exit  of  those  who  had  assisted  at  mass  ? 
A  little  bell  cot  is  often  seen  over  the  nave 
and  altar,  or  on  some  other  part  of  the 
church  called  the  service-bell-cot;  for  the  bell 
rung  at  certain  solemn  parts  of  the  service 
of  the  mass ;  as  at  the  words  Sanctus, 
sanctus,  sanctus  DEUS  Sabaoth,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  If,  as  is  supposed, 
those  who  were  not  in  the  church  were  ac 
customed  to  kneel  at  this  time,  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  the  external  position  of 
this  bell. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN.  The 
birth  of  man  is  so  truly  wonderful,  that  it 
seems  to  be  designed  as  a  standing  demon 
stration  of  the  omnipotence  of  GOD.  And 
therefore  that  the  frequency  of  it  may  not 
diminish  our  admiration,  the  Church  orders 
a  public  and  solemn  acknowledgment  to 
be  made  on  every  such  occasion  by  the 
woman  on  whom  the  miracle  is  wrought ; 
who  still  feels  the  bruise  of  our  first  parents' 
fall,  and  labours  under  the  curse  which 
Eve  then  entailed  upon  her  whole  sex. 

As  to  the  original  of  this  custom,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  as  many^other 
Christian  usages  received  their  rise  from 
other  parts  of  the  Jewish  economy,  so  did 
this  from  the  rite  of  purification,  which  is 
enjoined  so  particularly  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Leviticus.  Not  that  we  observe 
it  by  virtue  of  that  precept,  which  we 
grant  to  have  been  ceremonial,  and  so  not 
now  of  any  force ;  but  because  we  appre 
hend  some  moral  duty  to  have  been  implied 
in  it  by  way  of  analogy,  which  must  be 
obligatory  upon  all,  even  when  the  cere 
mony  is  ceased.  The  uncleanness  of  the 
woman,  the  set  number  of  days  she  is  to 
abstain  from  the  tabernacle,  and  the  sacri- 
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fices  she  was  to  oiler  when  she  first  came 
abroad,  are  rites  wholly  abolished,  and 
what  we  no  ways  regard;  but  then  the 
open  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  Goi/s 
goodness  in  delivering  the  mother,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  mankind,  is  a 
duty  that  will  oblige  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  therefore,  though  the  mother 
be  now  no  longer  obliged  to  offer  the 
material  sacrifices  of  the  law,  yet  she  is 
nevertheless  bound  to  offer  the  evangelical 
sacrifice  of  praise.  She  is  still  publicly  to 
acknowledge  the  blessing  vouchsafed  her, 
and  to  profess  her  sense  of  the  fresh  obli 
gation  it  lays  her  under  to  obedience. 
Nor  indeed  may  the  Church  be  so  reason 
ably  supposed  to  have  taken  up  this  rite 
from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  as  she  may 
be,  that,  she  began  it  in  imitation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who,  though  she  was  rather 
sanctified  than  defiled  by  the  birth  of  our 
LORD,  and  so  had  no  need  of  purification 
from  any  uncleanness,  whether  legal  or 
-moral ;  yet  wisely  and  humbly  submitted 
to  this  rite,  and  offered  her  praise,  together 
with  her  blessed  Son,  in  the  temple.  And 
that  from  hence  this  usage  was  derived 
among  Christians  seems  probable,  not  only 
from  its  being  so  universal  and  ancient, 
that  the  beginning  of  it  can  hardly  any 
where  be  found  ;  but  also  from  the  practice 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  where  the  mother 
still  brings  the  child  along  with  her,  and 
presents  it  to  Gon  on  her  churching-day. 
The  priest  indeed  is  there  said  to  "  purify" 
them :  and  in  our  first  common  prayer, 
this  office  with  us  was  entitled  "  the  Order 
of  the  Purification  of  Women."  But  that 
neither  of  these  terms  implied,  that  the 
woman  had  contracted  any  uncleanness  in 
her  state  of  child-bearing,  may  not  only 
lie  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  oflices 
both  in  the  Greek  Church  and  ours,  in 
relation  to  any  uncleanness ;  but  is  also 
further  evident  from  the  ancient  laws  re 
lating  to  this  practice,  which  by  no  means 
ground  it  upon  any  impurity  from  which  the 
woman  stands  in  need  to  be  purged.  And 
therefore,  when  our  own  liturgy  came  to  be 
reviewed,  to  prevent  all  misconstructions 
that  might  be  put  upon  the  word,  the 
title  was  altered,  and  the  office  named, 
(as  it  is  still  in  our  present  Common  Prayer 
Book,)  "  The  Thanksgiving  of  Women 
after  Child-birth,  commonly  called,  The 
Churching  of  Women."  —  j)cnn  Comber, 
Wheatly. 

When  holy  Scripture  describes  excessive 
sorrow  in  the  most  excessive  manner,  it 
likens  it  to  that  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
And  if  this  sorrow  be  so  excessive,  how 


great  must  the  joy  be  to  be  delivered  from 
that  sorrow  Y  commensurate  certainly,  and 
not  of  adequate  proportion,  must  be  the 
debt  of  thankfulness  to  the  benefactor,  the 
donor  of  that  recovery  ;  whence  a  necessity 
of  "  thanksgiving  of  women  after  child 
birth."  If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Church 
hath  appointed  a  particular  form  for  this 
deliverance,  and  not  for  deliverance  from 
other  cases  of  equal  danger  ?  the  answer  is, 
the  Church  did  not  so  much  take  measure 
of  the  peril,  as  accommodated  herself  to 
that  mark  of  separation,  which  GOD  him 
self  hath  put  between  this  and  other  ma 
ladies.  "  To  conceive  and  bring  forth  in 
sorrow"  was  signally  inflicted  upon  Eve; 
and,  in  her,  upon  all  mothers,  as  a  penalty 
for  her  first  disobedience  (Gen.  iii.  16.); 
so  that  the  sorrows  of  childbirth  have,  by 
GOD'S  express  determination,  a  moic  di 
rect  and  peculiar  reference  to  Eve's  dis 
obedience  than  any  other  disease  whatso 
ever  ;  and,  though  all  maladies  arc  the 
product  of  the  first  sin,  yet  is  the  maledic 
tion  specifically  fixed  and  applied  to  this 
alone.  Now,  when  that  which  was  or 
dained  primarily  as  a  curse  for  the  first, 
sin,  is  converted  to  so  great  a  blessing, 
Gon  is  certainly  in  that  case  more  to  be 
praised  in  a  set  and  solemn  office.  — 
L1  Estrange, 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  time  for  per 
forming  this  office  is  limited  to  be  on  the 
fortieth  day  ;  but,  in  the  West,  the  time 
was  never  strictly  determined.  And  so 
our  present  rubric  does  not  pretend  to 
limit  the  day  when  the  woman  shall  be 
churched,  but  only  supposes  that  she  will 
come  "at  the  usual  time  after  her  delivery." 
The  "  usual  time"  is  now  about  a  month, 
for  the  woman's  weakness  will  seldom  per 
mit  her  coining  sooner.  And  if  she  be 
not  able  to  come  so  soon,  she  is  allowed  to 
stay  a  longer  time,  the  Church  not  ex 
pecting  her  to  return  her  thanks  for  a 
blessing  before  it  is  received. —  Wheatly, 

It  is  required,  that  whenever  a  woman  is 
churched,  she  "shall  come  into  the  church." 
And  this  is  enjoined,  first,  for  the  honour 
of  GOD,  whose  marvellous  works  in  the  for 
mation  of  the  child,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  woman,  ought  publicly  to  be  owned, 
that  so  others  may  learn  to  put  their  trust 
in  him.  Secondly,  that  the  whole  congre 
gation  mav  have  a  fit  opportunity  for 
praising  GOD  for  the  too  much  forgotten 
mercy  of  their  birth.  And,  thirdly,  that 
the  woman  may,  in  the  proper  place,  own 
the  mercy  now  vouchsafed  her,  of  being 
restored  to  the  happy  privilege  of  worship 
ping  GOD  in  the  congregation  of  his  saints, 
i'.  4' 
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How  great,  therefore,  is  the  absurdity 
which  some  would  introduce,  of  stifling 
their  acknowledgments  in  private  houses, 
and  of  giving  thanks  for  their  recovery 
and  enlargement  in  no  other  place  than 
that  of  their  confinement  and  restraint ;  a 
practice  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
very  name  of  this  office,  which  is  called 
"  the  churching  of  women,"  and  which 
consequently  implies  a  ridiculous  solecism, 
of  being  "  churched  at  home."  Nor  is  it  any 
thing  more  consistent  with  the  end  and  de 
votions  prescribed  by  this  office,  than  it  is 
with  the  name  of  it.  For  with  what  decency 
or  propriety  can  the  woman  pretend  to 
"  pay  her  vows  in  the  presence  of  all  GOD'S 
people,  in  the  courts  of  the  LORD'S  house," 
•when  she  is  only  assuming  state  in  a  bed 
chamber  or  parlour,  and  perhaps  only 
accompanied  with  her  midwife  or  nurse  ? 
To  "  give  thanks  therefore  at  home"  (for 
by  no  means  call  it  "  churching")  is  not 
only  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  Church, 
but  a  high  affront  to  Almighty  GOD  ; 
whose  mercy  they  scorn  to  acknowledge 
in  a  church,  and  think  it  honour  enough 
done  him,  if  he  is  summoned  by  his  priest 
to  wait  on  them  at  their  house,  and  to 
take  what  thanks  they  will  vouchsafe  him 
there.  But  methinks  a  minister,  who  has 
any  regard  for  his  character,  and  considers 
the  honour  of  the  LORD  he  serves,  should 
disdain  such  a  servile  compliance  and 
submission,  and  abhor  the  betraying  of  his 
master's  dignity.  Here  can  be  no  pre 
tence  of  danger  in  the  case,  should  the 
woman  prove  obstinate,  upon  the  priest's 
refusal  (which  ministers  are  apt  to  urge 
for  their  excuse,  when  they  are  prevailed 
upon  to  give  public  baptism  in  private)  ; 
nor  is  the  decision  of  a  council  wanting  to 
instruct  him  (if  he  has  any  doubts  upon 
account  of  the  woman's  ill  health),  that 
"  he  is  not  to  perform  this  office  at  home, 
though  she  be  really  so  weak  as  not  to  be 
able  to  come  to  church."  For  if  she  be 
not  able  to  come  to  church,  let  her  stay 
still  she  is ;  GOD  does  not  require  any 
thanks  for  a  mercy,  before  he  has  vouch 
safed  it :  but  if  she  comes  as  soon  as  her 
strength  permits,  she  discharges  her  obli 
gations  both  to  him  and  the  Church. — 
Wheatly. 

The  rubric,  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
directs  the  woman  that  cometh  to  give  her 
thanks  to  offer  the  accustomed  offerings. 
By  "  the  accustomed  offerings"  is  to  be 
understood  some  offering  to  the  minister 
who  performs  the  office,  not  under  the 
notion  of  a  fee  or  reward,  but  of  something 
set  apart  as  a  tribute  or  acknowledgment 


due  to  GOD,  who  is  pleased  to  declare  him 
self  honoured  or  robbed  according  as  such 
offerings  are  paid  or  withheld.  We  see 
under  the  law,  that  every  woman,  who 
came  to  be  purified  after  child-bearing, 
was  required  to  bring  something  that  put 
her  to  an  expense ;  even  the  poorest  among 
them  was  not  wholly  excused,  but  obliged 
to  do  something,  though  it  were  but  small. 
And  though  neither  the  kind  nor  the  value 
of  the  expense  be  now  prescribed,  yet 
sui'e  the  expense  itself  should  not  cove 
tously  be  saved  :  a  woman  that  comes  with 
any  thankfulness  or  gratitude  should  scorn 
to  offer  what  David  disdained,  namely, 
"  of  that  which  costs  nothing."  And  in 
deed  with  what  sincerity  or  truth  can  she 
say,  as  she  is  directed  to  do  in  one  of  the 
Psalms,  "  I  will  pay  my  vows  now  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  people,"  if  at  the  same 
time  she  designs  no  voluntary  offering, 
which  vows  were  always  understood  to 
imply  ? 

But,  besides  the  accustomed  offering  to 
the  minister,  the  woman  is  to  make  a  yet 
much  better  and  greater  offering,  namely 
an  offering  of  herself,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  to  GOD.  For  the 
rubric  declares,  that  "  if  there  be  a  com 
munion,  it  is  convenient  that  she  receive 
the  holy  communion  ;"  that  being  the  most 
solemn  way  of  praising  GOD  for  him  by 
whom  she  received  both  the  present,  and 
all  other  GOD'S  mercies  towards  her  ;  and 
a  means  also  to  bind  herself  more  strictly 
to  spend  those  days  in  his  service,  which, 
by  this  late  deliverance,  he  hath  added  to 
her  life.  —  Wheatly. 

In  the  Greek  and  Ethiopic  churches 
women  upon  these  occasions  always  did 
receive  the  holy  sacrament ;  and  it  seems 
in  this  very  church  above  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  still  we  carry  them  up  to  the 
altar  to  remind  them  of  their  duty.  And 
doubtless  the  omission  of  it  occasions  the 
too  soon  forgetting  of  this  mercy,  and  the 
sudden  falling  off  from  piety,  which  we  see 
in  too  many.  Here  they  may  praise  GOD 
for  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  and  for  this 
late  temporal  mercy  also  :  here  they  may 
quicken  their  graces,  seal  their  vows  and 
promises  of  obedience,  offer  their  charity, 
and  begin  that  pious  life  to  which  they  are 
so  many  ways  obliged.  To  receive  the 
sacrament,  while  the  sense  of  GOD'S  good 
ness  and  her  own  engagements  is  so  fresh 
upon  her,  is  the  likeliest  means  to  make 
her  remember  this  blessing  long,  apply  it 
right,  and  effectually  to  profit  by  it. 
Wherefore  let  it  not  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion. — Dean  Cornier. 
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CHURCH  RATE.     (See  Rate.) 

CHURCHWARDENS.  These  are 
very  ancient  officers,  and  by  the  common 
law  an:  a  lay  corporation,  to  take  care  of 
the  goods  of  the  church,  and  may  sue  and 
be  sued  as  the  representatives  of  the  parish. 
Churches  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  church 
wardens,  at  the  charge  of  all  the  inhabit 
ants,  or  such  as  occupy  houses  or  lands 
within  the  parish. 

In  the  ancient  episcopal  synods,  the 
bishops  were  wont  to  summon  divers 
creditable  persons  out  of  every  parish,  to 
give  information  of,  and  to  attest  the  dis 
orders  of  clergy  and  people.  They  were 
called  testcs  synodales ;  and  were,  in  after 
times,  a  kind  of  empanelled  jury,  consist 
ing  of  two,  three,  or  more  persons  in  every 
parish,  who  were,  upon  oath,  to  present 
all  heretics  and  other  irregular  persons. 
And  these,  in  process  of  time,  became 
standing  officers  in  several  places,  espe 
cially  in  great  cities,  and  from  hence  were 
called  synods-men,  and  by  corruption 
sidesmen  :  they  are  also  sometimes  called  , 
questmen,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  i 
in  making  inquiry  concerning  offences.  [ 
And  these  sidesmen  or  questmen,  by  Canon 
90.,  are  to  be  chosen  yearly  in  Easter  week, 
by  the  minister  and  parishioners  (if  they 
can  agree),  otherwise  to  be  appointed  by 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocese.  But  for  the 
most  part  this  whole  office  is  now  devolved 
upon  the  churchwardens,  together  with 
that  other  office  which  their  name  more 
properly  imports,  of  taking  care  of  the 
church  and  the  goods  thereof,  which  has 
long  been  their  function. 

By  Canon  118.  The  churchwardens  and 
sidesmen  shall  be  chosen  the  first  week 
after  Easter,  or  some  week  following,  ac 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  ordinary. 

And  by  Canon  89.  All  churchwardens 
or  questmen  in  every  parish  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister 
and  the  parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but 
if  they  cannot  agree  upon  such  a  choice, 
then  the  minister  shall  choose  one,  and 
the  parishioners  another ;  and  without 
such  a  joint  or  several  choice,  none  shall 
take  upon  them  to  be  churchwardens.  But 
if  the  parish  is  entitled  by  custom  to  choose 
both  churchwardens,  then  the  parson  is 
restrained  of  his  right  under  this  canon. 
For  further  information  on  this  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dean  Prideaux's 
"  Practical  (iuide  to  the  Duties  of  Church 
wardens  in  the  execution  of  their  Office,"  a 
new  edition  of  which  has  recently  appeared, 
edited  by  C.  G.  Prideaux,  barrister-at-law. 

CHURCHYARD.      The    ground   ad-  i 


joining  to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead 
are  buried.  As  to  the  original  of  burial 
places,  many  writers  have  observed,  that, 
at  the  first  erection  of  churches,  no  part 
of  the  adjacent  ground  was  allotted  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead  ;  but  some  place  for 
this  purpose  was  appointed  at  a  further 
distance.  This  practice  continued  until 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the 
monks  and  priests  procured  leave,  for 
their  greater  ease  and  profit,  that  a  liberty 
of  sepulture  might  be  in  churches  or  places 
adjoining  to  them.  But,  by  the  ninth 
canon,  entitled  Denonsepeliendoinecclesiis, 
this  custom  of  sepulture  in  churches  was 
restrained,  and  no  such  liberty  allowed 
for  the  future,  unless  the  person  was  a 
priest  or  some  holy  man,  who,  by  the 
merits  of  his  past  life,  might  deserve  such 
peculiar  favour. 

By  Canon  85.  The  churchwardens  or 
questmen  shall  take  care  that  the  church 
yards  be  well  and  sufficiently  repaired, 
fenced,  and  maintained  with  walls,  rails, 
or  pales,  as  have  been  in  each  place  accus 
tomed,  at  their  charges  unto  whom  by 
law  the  same  appertains. 

The  churchyard  is  the  freehold  of  the 
parson  :  but  it  is  the  common  burial  place 
of  the  dead,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be 
fenced  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners, 
unless  there  is  a  custom  to  the  contrary, 
or  for  a  particular  person  to  do  it,  in 
respectof  his  lands  adjoining  to  the  church 
yard  ;  and  that  must  be  tried  at  common 
law.  But  though  the  freehold  is  in  the 
parson,  he  cannot  cut  down  trees  growing 
there,  except  for  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  chancel ;  because  they  are  planted  and 
grow  there  for  the  ornament  and  shelter 
of  the  church.  (See  Hurial  and  Cemetery) 

CIBOIUUM.  A  small  temple  or 
tabernacle  placed  upon  the  altar  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  containing  the  con 
secrated  wafer. 

CIRCUMCELLIANS.  A  sect  of  the 
Donatist  Christians  in  Africa,  in  the  fourth 
century,  being  so  called,  because  they 
rambled  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
pretended  to  public  reformation,  and  re 
dressing  of  grievances  ;  they  manumitted 
slaves  without  their  master's  leave,  forgave 
debts  which  were  none  of  their  own,  and 
committed  a  great  many  other  insolencies  : 
they  were  headed  by  Maxides  and  Faser. 
At  the  beginning  of  their  disorders  they 
marched  only  with  staves,  which  they 
called  the  staves  of  Israel,  in  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  the  Israelites  eating  the 
paschal  lamb  with  staves  in  their  hands, 
but  afterwards  they  made  use  of  all  sorts 
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of  arms  against  the  Catholics.  Donatus 
called  them  the  saints'  chiefs,  and  revenged 
himself  by  their  means  upon  the  Catholics. 
A  mistaken  zeal  for  martyrdom  made  these 
people  destroy  themselves  ;  some  of  them 
threw  themselves  down  precipices,  others 
leaped  into  the  fire,  and  some  cut  their 
own  throats :  so  that  their  bishops,  not 
being  able  to  prevent  such  horrible  and 
unnatural  violences,  were  obliged  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  magistracy  to  put  an 
end  to  their  phrenzy.— ^August.  Hares,  69.; 
Optatus,  lib.  iii. ;  Theod.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib. 

1VCIRCUMCISION  of  JESUS  CHRIST. 
This  feast  is  celebrated  by  the  Church,  to 
commemorate  the  active  obedience  of  our 
LORD  in  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  which 
is  one  branch  of  the  meritorious  cause  of 
our  redemption  ;  and  by  that  means  ab 
rogating  the  severe  injunctions  of  the 
Mosaical  establishment,  and  putting  us 
under  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  The  insti 
tution  of  this  feast  is  of  very  considerable 
antiquity.  In  the  sixth  century  a  special 
and  appropriate  service  for  it  was  in  use. 
It  sometimes  took  the  name  of  the  "  Octave 
of  Christmas,"  or  the  eighth  day  from 
that  festival,  being  observed  on  January 
1st,  (See  Octave.) 

CISTERCIANS.  Towards  the  con 
clusion  of  the  llth  century,  Robert,  abbot 
of  Moleme,  in  Burgundy,  having  employed, 
in  vain,  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  revive 
the  decaying  piety  and  discipline  of  his 
convent,  and  to  oblige  his  monks  to  observe 
more  exactly  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
retired  with  about  twenty  monks  to  a 
place  called  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chalons.  In  this  retreat  Robert  founded 
the  famous  order  of  the  Cistercians,  which 
made  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing  progress, 
spread  through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
in  the  following  century,  was  enriched 
with  the  most  liberal  and  splendid  dona 
tions,  acquired  the  form  and  privileges  of 
a  spiritual  republic,  and  exercised  a  sort 
of  dominion  over  all  the  monastic  orders. 
The  great  and  fundamental  law  of  this 
new  fraternity  was  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  was  to  be  rigorously  observed.  (See 
Benedictines.)  To  this  were  added  several 
other  injunctions  intended  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  rule.  The  first  Cistercian 
monastery  in  England  was  that  of  Waver- 
ley,  in  Surrey,  1129.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  there  were  sixty-one  Cistercian 
monasteries. — Monast.  Angl.  Hist,  dcs  Ord. 
Relig.  torn.  v.'c.  33. 

CITATION.  This  is  a  precept  under 
the  seal  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  com- 
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manding  the  person  against  whom  the 
complaint  is  made  to  appear  before  him, 
on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  place 
therein  mentioned,  to  answer  the  complaint 
in  such  a  cause,  &c. 

CLAIRE,  ST.  A  religious  order  of 
women  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  second 
that  St.  Francis  instituted.  This  order 
was  founded  in  1213,  and  was  confirmed 
by  Innocent  III.,  and  after  him  by  Ho- 
norius  III.,  in  1223.  It  took  its  name 
from  its  first  abbess  and  nun  Clara  of 
Assise,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into 
Damianists  and  Urbanists  ;  the  first  follow 
the  ancient  discipline  in  all  its  rigour,  but 
the  other  the  rule  with  Urban  IV.'s  allow 
ance. —  Hist,  des  Ord.  Relig.  i.  vii.  c.  25. 

CLARENDON,  CONSTITUTIONS 
OF.  Certain  constitutions  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1164,  in  a  par 
liament  or  council  held  at  Clarendon,  a 
village  three  miles  distant  from  Salisbury. 
These  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  When  any  difference  relating  to  the 
right  of  patronage  arises  between  the  laity, 
or  between  the  laity  and  clergy,  the  contro 
versy  is  to  be  tried  and  ended  in  the  king's 
courts. 

II.  Those  churches  which  are  fees  of 
the   crown   cannot  be   granted    away   in 
perpetuity  without  the  king's  consent. 

III.  When  the  clergy  are  charged  with 
any  misdeameanour,  and  summoned  by  the 
justiciary,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
their  appearance  in  this  court,  and  plead 
to  such  parts  of  the  indictments  as  shall 
be  put  to  them.     And  likewise  to  answer 
such  articles  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as 
they  shall  be  prosecuted  for  by  that  juris 
diction  ;  always  provided  that  the  king's 
justiciary  shall  send  an  officer  to  inspect 
the   proceedings    of  the   court  Christian. 
And   in   case   any  clerk   is   convicted  or 
pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  his  character,  and  be  protected  by  the 
Church  no  longer. 

IV.  No  archbishops,   bishops,    or   par 
sons  are  allowed  to  depart  the   kingdom 
without  a  license   from  the   crown ;  and, 
provided  they  have  leave  to  travel,  they 
shall  give  security  not  to  act  or  solicit  any 
thing  during  their  passage,  stay,  or  return, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  kingdom. 

V.  When  any  of  the  laity  are  prose 
cuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  proved  before  the  bishop   by 
legal   and   reputable   witnesses  :  and   the 
course  of  the  process  is  to  be  so  managed, 
that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  any  part 
of  his  right,  or  the  profits  accruing  to  his 
office  :  and  if  any  offenders  appear  screened 
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from  prosecution  upon  the  score  either  of 
favour  or  quality,  the  sheriff,  at  the  bishop's 
instance,  shall  order  twelve  sufficient  men 
of  the  vicinage  to  make  oath  before  the 
bishop,  that  they  will  discover  the  truth 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

VI.  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  make  oath,  or  give  security 
to  continue  upon  the   place  where   they 
live,  but  only  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  in  order  to  their  absolution. 

VII.  No  person  that  holds  in  chief  of 
the  king,  or   any  of  his  barons,  shall  be 
excommunicated,   or  any  of  their  estates 
put  under  an  interdict,  before  application 
made  to  the  king,  provided  he  is  in  the 
kingdom  :  and  in  case  his  highness  is  out 
of  England,  then  the  justiciary  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  dispute,  in  order  to 
make   satisfaction  :  and   thus   that   which 
belongs   to   the   cognisance   of  the  king's 
court  must  be  tried  there,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  courts  Christian  must   be 
remitted  to  that  jurisdiction. 

VIII.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  the  first  step  is  to  be  made  from 
the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,    and  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop  ;  and  if  the 
archbishop  fails  to  do  him  justice,  a  far 
ther  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  king  ;  by 
whose  order  the  controversy  is  to  be  finally 
decided  in  the  archbishop's  court.    Neither 
shall  it  be  lawful  for  either  of  the  parties 
to  move  for  any  farther  remedy  without 
leave  from  the  crown. 

IX.  If    a   difference    happen   to    arise 
between  any  clergyman  and  layman  con 
cerning  any  tenement ;  and  that  the  clerk 
pretends  it  held  by  frank-almoine,  and  the 
layman  pleads  it  a  lay-fee,    in   this   case 
the  tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  inquiry 
and  verdict  of  twelve  sufficient  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,    summoned   according    to 
the  custom  of  the  realm  ;  and  if  the  tene 
ment,   or   thing  in   controversy,   shall    be 
found  frank-almoine,  the  dispute  concern 
ing  it  shall  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court ;  but  if  it  is  brought  in  a  lay -fee,  the 
suit  shall  be  followed  in  the  king's  courts, 
unless    both    the    plaintiff  and   defendant 
hold  the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same 
bishop;  in  which  case  the  cause  shall   be 
tried  in  the  court  of  such  bishop  or  baron, 
with  this  farther  proviso,  that  he  who  is 
seized  of  the  thing   in   controversy  shall 
not  be  disseized  pending  the   suit,   upon 
the  score  of  the  verdict  above  mentioned. 

X.  lie  who  holds  of  the  king  in  any 
city,  castle,  or  borough,  or  resides  upon 
any  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  in 
case  he  is  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or 


bishop  to  answer  to  any  misbehaviour  be 
longing  to  their  cognisance  ;  if  he  refuses 
to  obey  their  summons,  and  stand  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  ordinary  to  put  him  under  an  inter 
dict,  but  not  to  excommunicate  him  till 
the  king's  principal  officer  of  the  town 
shall  be  pre-acquainted  with  the  case,  in 
order  to  enjoin  him  to  make  satisfaction  to 
the  Church.  And  if  such  officer  or  magis 
trate  shall  fail  in  his  duty,  he  shall  be  fined 
by  the  king's  judges.  And  then  the  bishop 
may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  refractory 
person  as  he  thinks  fit. 

XI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons,  who  hold  of  the  king 
in  chief,  and  the  tenure  of  a  barony,  are, 
for  that  reason,  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  king's  justices  and  ministers,  to  answer 
the  duties  of  their  tenure,  and  to  observe 
all  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  realm ; 
and,   like  other  barons,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  trials  in  the  king's  court,  till  sen 
tence  is  to  be  pronounced  for  the  losing  of 
life  or  limbs. 

XII.  When  any  archbishopric,  bishop 
ric,  abbey,  or  priory  of  royal  foundation, 
becomes   vacant,    the    king    is    to    make 
seizure  ;  from  which  time  all  the  profits  and 
issues  are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
as  if  they  were  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
crown.     And   when   it  is  determined  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  up,  the  king  is  to 
summon  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
the  chapter  to  the  court,  and  the  election 
is  to  be  made  in  the  chapel  royal,  with  the 
consent  of  our   sovereign   lord    the   king, 
and  by  the  advice  of  such  persons  of  the 
government  as  his  highness  shall  think  fit 
to  make  use  of.    At  which  time  the  person 
elected,  before  his   consecration,  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  homage  and   fealty   to  the 
king,   as   his   liege    lord ;    which   homage 
shall  be  performed  in  the  usual  form,  with 
a  clause  for  the  saving  the  privilege  of  his 
order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons,  or 
great  men,  shall  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
archdeacon,  and  refuse  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  wrong  done  by  themselves  or  their 
tenants,  the  king   shall  do  justice  to  the 
party  aggrieved.     And  if  any  person  shall 
disseise  the  king  of  any  part  of  his  lands, 
or  trespass  upon  his  prerogative,  the  arch 
bishops,    bishops,    and    archdeacons    shall 
c:dl  him  to  an  account,  and  oblige  him  to 
make  the  crown  restitution. 

XIV.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  those 
who    lie    under    forfeitures    of    felony    or 
treason,   are    not   to  be  detained   in    any 
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church  or  churchyard,  to  secure  them 
against  seizure  and  justice  ;  because  such 
poods  are  the  king's  property,  whether 
they  are  lodged  within  the  precincts  of  a 
church,  or  without  it. 

XV.  All    actions   and   pleas   of  debt, 
though  never  so  solemn  in   the   circum 
stances  of  the  contract,  shall  be  tried  in 
the  king's  court. 

XVI.  The  sons  of  copyholders  are  not 
to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  where  they  were  born. 

CLERESTORY.  That  part  of  a  church 
with  aisles  which  rises  on  the  nave  arches 
over  the  aisle  roofs.  Constructively,  the 
clerestory  is  often  to  be  referred  to  the 
roof.  The  original  roof  of  small,  and 
sometimes  even  of  large,  churches  usually 
covered  nave  and  aisles  at  one  span.  When 
the  original  roof  needed  repair,  the  old 
timbers  were  made  available  by  cutting 
off  the  ends  which  had  suffered  most.  But 
this  process  rendered  them  unfit  for  a 
compass  roof  of  high  pitch.  An  addition, 
therefore,  was  made  to  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
by  which  the  roof  might  rise  as  high  as  be 
fore  in  the  centre,  though  of  lower  pitch. 

CLERGY.  (See  Bishop,  Presbyter, 
Priest,  Deacon,  Apostolical  Succession, 
Orders.}  The  general  name  given  to  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  laity.  It  is  de 
rived  from  /cXqpoc,  a  lot  or  portion. 

The  distinction  of  Christians  into  clergy 
and  laity  was  derived  from  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Wherever  any 
number  of  converts  was  made,  as  soon  as 
they  were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a 
congregation  or  church,  a  bishop  or  pres 
byter,  with  a  deacon,  were  ordained  to 
minister  to  them,  as  Epiphanius  relates 
from  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Church. 
The  author  of  the  comment  on  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose, 
says,  indeed,  that  at  first  all  CHRIST'S 
disciples  were  clergy,  and  had  all  a  gene 
ral  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
baptize ;  but  this  was  in  order  to  convert 
the  world,  and  before  any  multitude  of 
people  were  gathered,  or  churches  founded, 
wherein  to  make  a  distinction.  But,  as 
soon  as  the  Church  began  to  spread  itself 
over  the  world,  and  sufficient  numbers 
were  converted  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  society,  then  rulers,  and  other  ec 
clesiastical  officers,  were  appointed  among 
them,  and  a  distinction  made,  that  each 
might  not  interfere  with  the  other. 

The  clergy,  originally,  consisted  only  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  but,  in  the 
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third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were 
appointed,  as  subservient  to  the  office  of 
deacon,  such  as  sub-deacons,  acolyths, 
readers,  &c. 

There  is  another  name  for  the  clergy, 
very  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ancient  councils,  which  is  that  of  canonici ; 
a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
Kdvwr,  which  signifies,  among  other  things, 
the  roll  or  catalogue  of  every  church,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  ecclesiastics,  be 
longing  to  each  church,  were  written. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  which 
the  clergy  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  enjoyed  deserve  our  notice.  In 
the  first  place,  whenever  they  travelled 
upon  necessary  occasions,  they  were  to  be 
entertained  by  their  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
in  all  places,  out  of  the  public  revenues  of 
the  Church.  When  any  bishop  or  pres 
byter  came  to  a  foreign  Church,  they  were 
to  be  complimented  with  the  honorary 
privilege  of  performing  divine  offices,  and 
consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  church. 
If  any  controversies  happened  among  the 
clergy,  they  freely  consented  to  have  them 
determined  by  their  bishops  and  councils, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  secular 
magistrate  for  justice.  The  great  care  the 
clergy  had  of  the  characters  and  reputa 
tions  of  those  of  their  order  appears  from 
hence,  that,  in  all  accusations,  especially 
against  bishops,  they  required  the  testi 
mony  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  according 
to  the  apostle's  rule ;  they  likewise  examined 
the  character  of  the  witnesses,  before  their 
testimony  was  admitted  ;  nor  would  they 
suffer  an  heretic  to  give  evidence  against 
a  clergyman.  These  instances  relate  to 
the  respect  which  the  clergy  mutually  paid 
to  each  other. 

With  regard  to  the  respect  paid  to  the 
clergy  by  the  civil  government,  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  exempting  them  from  some  kind 
of  obligations,  to  which  others  were  liable, 
and  in  granting  them  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  which  others  did  not  enjoy. 
Thus,  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  no  secular 
judge  could  compel  a  bishop  to  appear  in 
a  public  court,  to  give  his  testimony,  but 
was  to  send  one  of  his  officers  to  take  it 
from  his  mouth  in  private ;  nor  was"  a 
bishop  obliged  to  give  his  testimony  upon 
oath,  but  only  upon  his  bare  word.  Pres 
byters,  we  find,  were  privileged  from  being 
questioned  by  torture,  as  other  witnesses 
were.  But  a  still  more  extensive  privilege 
was,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the 
ordinary  cognisance  of  the  secular  courts 
in  all  causes  purely  ecclesiastical ;  such 
being  reserved  for  the  hearing  of  the 
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bishops  and  council*,  not  only  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  laws  of 
the  state  also ;  as  appears  from  several 
rescripts  of  the  emperors  CoQstantius,  Va- 
lentinian,  Gratian,  Theodosius  the  Great, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  Yalentinian  11., 
and  Justinian. 

Another  privilege,  which  the  clergy  en 
joyed  by  the  favour  of  Christian  princes, 
was,  that,  in  certain  cases,  they  were 
exempt  from  some  of  the  taxes  laid  upon 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  exempt  from  the 
census  capitum,  or  personal  tribute,  but  not 
from  the  census  agrorum,  or  tribute  arising 
from  men's  lands  and  possessions.  In  the 
next  place  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
the  auruin  tironicuin,  soldiers'  money,  nor 
the  equi  canonici  udoratio,  horse  money ; 
which  were  taxes  laid  on  some  provinces, 
for  furnishing  the  emperor  with  new  levies, 
and  fresh  horses,  for  the  wars.  A  third 
tax  from  which  the  clergy  was  exempt, 
was  the  xtjvffl*pyvl>oti  the  silver  and  gold 
tax,  which  was  laid  upon  trade  and  com 
merce  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  metatum,  so 
called  from  the  word  metatorcs,  which  sig 
nifies  the  emperor's  forerunners  or  har 
bingers  ;  being  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  to  give  entertain 
ment  to  the  emperor's  court  and  retinue, 
when  they  travelled.  The  clergy  was  also 
exempt,  from  contributing  to  the  reparation 
of  highways  and  bridges,  and  from  the 
duties  called  angaricc  and  jiurungaricc ,  &c., 
by  which  the  subjects  were  obliged  to 
furnish  horses  and  carriages,  for  the  con 
veying  of  corn  I'or  the  use  of  the  army. 

Another  sort  of  immunity  which  the 
clergy  enjoyed,  was  their  exemption  from 
civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire.  Rut 
this  privilege  was  confined  to  such  of  the 
clergy  as  had  no  estates,  but  what  belonged 
to  the  Church  by  the  laws  of  Constantine. 
For  the  Christian  princes  always  made  a 
wide  difl'eience  between  the  public  patri 
mony  of  the  Church,  and  the  private 
estates  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  lands 
of  a  civil  or  secular  tenure.  For  the  one, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  no  duty  or 
burden  of  civil  offices ;  but  for  the  other 
they  were  and  could  not  be  excused  from 
them  otherwise  than  by  providing  proper 
substitutes  to  officiate  for  them. 

After  this  account  of  the  privileges  of 
the  ancient  Christian  clergy,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
principal  laws  made  for  the  regulation  of 
their  lives  and  conversations. 

And,  first,  we  may  observe  what  sort  of 
crimes  were  thought  worthy  of  degra 


dation.  It  was  not  every  slight  failing  or 
infirmity,  for  which  a  clergyman  was  de 
graded,  but  only  crimes  of  a  deeper  die, 
such  as  theft,  murder,  fraud,  perjury, 
sacrilege,  and  adultery  :  to  which  may  be 
added,  drinking  and  gaming,  those  two 
great  consumers  of  time,  and  enemies  to 
all  noble  undertakings  and  generous  ser 
vices  ;  as,  also,  the  taking  of  money  upon 
usury,  which  is  condemned  by  many  of 
the  ancient  canons  as  a  species  of  co- 
vetousness  and  cruelty.  And  therefore, 
instead  of  lending  upon  usury,  the  clergy 
were  obliged  to  be  exemplary  for  the  con 
trary  virtues,  hospitality  and  charity  to 
the  poor,  frugality  and  a  contempt  of  the 
world.  And,  to  guard  against  defamation 
and  scandal,  it  was  enacted  by  the  canons 
of  several  councils,  that  no  bishops,  pres 
byters,  or  deacons  should  visit  widows 
and  virgins  alone,  but  in  the  company  and 
presence  of  some  other  of  the  clergy,  or 
some  grave  Christians. 

With  regard  to  the  laws,  more  par 
ticularly  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  and  offices  of  their  function,  the 
clergy  were,  in  the  first  place,  obliged  to 
lead  studious  lives.  But  it  was  not  all 
sorts  of  studies  that  were  equally  recom 
mended  to  them :  the  principal  was  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  being  the 
fountains  of  that  learning,  which  was  most 
proper  for  their  calling.  Next  to  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  to  study  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  and  the  best  ecclesiastical 
authors.  In  after  ages,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great,  we  find  some  laws 
obliging  the  clergy  to  read,  together  with 
the  canons,  Gregory's  book  "De  Cura 
Pastorali."  As  to  other  books,  they  were 
more  cautious  and  sparing  in  the  study 
and  use  of  them.  Some  canons  forbad  a 
bishop  to  read  heathen  authors ;  nor  was 
he  allowed  to  read  heretical  books,  except 
when  there  was  occasion  to  confute  them, 
or  to  caution  others  against  the  poison  of 
them.  Rut  the  prohibition  of  heathen 
learning  was  to  be  understood  with  a  little 
qualification.  It  was  only  forbidden  so 
far  as  it  tended  to  the  neglect  of  Scripture 
and  more  useful  studies.  We  pass  over  the 
obligations  incumbent  on  them  to  attend 
the  dailv  service  of  the  Church,  to  be 
pious  and  devout  in  their  public  addresses 
to  God,  to  be  zealous  in  defending  the 
truth,  and  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  &c. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  no  clergyman 
was  allowed  to  relinquish  or  desert  his 
station  without  just  grounds  and  leave  : 
yet,  in  some  cases,  resignation  was  allowed 
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of,  —  such  as  old  age,  sickness,  or  other 
infirmity.  No  clergyman  was  to  remove 
from  one  diocese  to  another,  without  the 
consent,  and  letters  dimissory,  of  his  own 
bishop.  The  laws  were  no  less  severe 
against  all  wandering  clergymen,  or  such 
as,  having  deserted  their  own  church, 
would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went  roving 
from  place  to  place  :  these  some  of  the 
ancients  called  EaKarnfot  or  Vacantim. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  bishops 
were  not  to  permit  such  to  officiate  in 
their  dioceses,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to 
communicate  in  their  churches.  Other 
laws  there  were,  which  obliged  the  clergy 
to  residence,  or  a  constant  attendance 
upon  their  duty.  The  Council  of  Sardica 
has  several  canons  relating  to  this  matter 
Others  inhibited  pluralities,  or  the  offi 
ciating  in  two  parochial  churches.  In 
pursuance  of  the  same  design,  of  keeping 
the  clergy  strict  and  constant  to  their  duty, 
laws  were  also  made  to  prohibit  them  fol 
lowing  any  secular  employment,  which 
might  divert  them  too  much  from  their 
proper  business  and  calling.  In  some 
times  and  places,  the  laws  of  the  Church 
were  so  strict  about  this  matter,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  a  bishop,  or  presbyter, 
to  be  left  trustee  to  any  man's  will.  By 
other  laws  they  were  prohibited  from 
taking  upon  them  the  office  of  pleading  at 
the  bar  in  any  civil  contest. 

Another  sort  of  laws  respected  the  out 
ward  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  Such  were 
the  laws  against  corresponding  and  con 
versing  too  freely  with  Jews,  and  Gentile 
philosophers ;  and  the  canons,  which  re 
strained  them  from  eating  and  drinking  in 
a  tavern,  or  being  present  at  the  public 
theatres.  To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may 
reduce  the  ancient  rules,  which  concern 
the  garb  and  habit  of  the  clergy;  which 
were  to  be  such  as  might  express  the 
gravity  of  their  minds,  without  any  affec 
tation,  or  superstitious  singularity.  As  to 
the  kind  or  fashion  of  their  apparel,  it 
does  not  appear,  for  several  ages,  that 
there  was  any  other  distinction  observed 
therein  between  them  and  the  laity,  than 
the  modesty  and  gravity  of  their  garb, 
without  being  tied  to  any  certain  habit,  or 
form  of  dress. 

These  were  the  principal  laws  and  regu 
lations  by  which  the  clergy  of  the  primi 
tive  Christian  Church  Avere  governed  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostate  emperor 
Julian  was  so  convinced  of  their  excel 
lency,  that  he  had  a  design  of  reforming 
the  heathen  priesthood  upon  the  model  of 
the  Christian  clergy. 


The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
distinguished  into  regular  and  secular. 
The  regular  clergy  consists  of  those  monks, 
or  religious,  who  have  taken  upon  them 
holy  orders,  and  perform  the  offices  of  the 
priesthood  in  their  respective  monasteries. 
The  secular  clergy  are  those  who  are  not 
of  any  religious  order,  and  have  the  care 
and  direction  of  parishes.  The  Protestant 
clergy  are  all  seculars. 

The  Romish  Church  forbids  the  clergy 
of  her  communion  to  marry,  and  pretends 
that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  or  absti 
nence  from  conjugal  society,  was  required 
of  the  clergy,  as  a  condition  of  their  ordi 
nation,  even  from  the  apostolical  ages. 
.  But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  innu 
merable  examples  of  bishops  and  pres 
byters,  who  lived,  in  those  early  ages,  in 
a  state  of  matrimony.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  ancient  writers,  that  most  of 
the  apostles  were  married :  it  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned,  whe 
ther  St.  Paul  was  married,  or  not ;  though 
the  major  part  incline  to  think  that  he 
always  lived  a  single  life.  After  the  apos 
tolical  age  we  meet  with  several  married 
clergymen.  Novatus  was  a  married  pres 
byter  of  Carthage,  and  Cyprian  also  was 
a  married  man.  Phileas,  bishop  of  Thmuis, 
had  both  wife  and  children,  as  Eusebius 
informs  us.  In  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D. 
325,  a  motion  was  made,  that  a  law  might 
pass  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  abstain  from 
all  conjugal  society  :  but  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Paphnutius,  a  famous  Egyptian 
bishop,  who  pleaded  that  marriage  was 
honourable,  and  that  so  heavy  a  ^burden 
as  abstaining  from  it,  ought  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  clergy.  Upon  which  the  motion 
was  laid  aside,  and  every  man  left  to  his 
liberty,  as  before.  All  that  Valesius,  after 
Bellarmin,  has  to  say  against  this  is,  that 
he  suspects  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and 
begs  leave  to  dissent  from  the  historian  ; 
which  is  but  a  poor  evasion  in  the  judg 
ment  of  Du  Pin  himself,  who,  though  a 
Romanist,  makes  no  question  but  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  decreed  in  favour  of  the 
married  clergy.  The  same  thing  is  evi 
dent  from  other  councils  of  the  same  age  ; 
as  the  councils  of  Gangra,  Ancyra,  Neo- 
caesarea,  Eliberis,  and  Trullo.  (See  Celi 
bacy.')  —  Birtgham 

CLERK.  This  word  is  in  fact  only  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  clericus,  or 
clergyman.  But  it  is  now  used  to  desig 
nate  certain  laymen,  who  are  appointed  to 
conduct  or  lead  the  responses  of  the  con 
gregation,  and  otherwise  to  assist  in  the 
services  of  the  Church.  In  cathedrals  and 
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collegiate  churches  there  are  several  of 
these  lay  clerks  ;  in  parish  churches,  gene-  j 
rallv,  there  is  but  one,  who  is  styled  the  I 
parish  clerk.  Before  the  Reformation,  ' 
and  for  some  time  after,  these  were  real 
clerks,  ;'.  c.  clergymen  who  assisted  the 
officiating  priest.  But  at  the  Reformation 
so  much  of  the  Church  property  was  con 
fiscated,  that  it  became  impossible  for  a 
long  time  to  maintain  more  than  one 
clergyman  in  a  parish  ;  the  office,  there 
fore,  which  used  to  be  performed  by  one 
or  more  clergymen,  devolved  upon  a  lay 
man.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
parishes  where  there  are  more  than  one 
clergyman  resident,  the  duties  of  the  parish 
clerk  should  be  performed  by  them,  es 
pecially  in  leading  the  responses,  singing, 
giving  notices,  &c. ;  but  long  custom  has 
so  familiarised  us  to  the  services  of  a  lay- 
clerk,  that  we  permit  him,  as  of  right,  to 
do  even  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy 
what,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the 
clerical  cilice.  It  is  a  great  fault  in  a 
congregation  when  they  permit  the  lay- 
clerk  to  do  more  than  had  them  in  the 
responses  or  their  singing.  The  eighteenth 
canon  directs  all  persons,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  say  in  their  due  places  audibly 
with  the  minister,  the  confession,  the 
LORD'S  prayer,  and  the  creed,  and  make 
such  other  answers  to  the  public  prayer  as 
are  appointed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  and  the  laity  forfeit  a  high  pri 
vilege  when  they  leave  their  share  of  the 
service  to  the  lay-clerk  alone. 

Canon  91.  Parish  clerks  to  be  chosen  by 
the  minister.  —  Xo  parish  clerk  upon  any 
vacation  shall  be  chosen,  within  the  city  of 
London,  or  elsewhere  within  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  but  by  the  parson  or  vicar  : 
or  where  there  is  no  parson  or  vicar,  by 
the  minister  of  that  place  for  the  time 
being;  which  choice  shall  be  signified  by 
the  said  minister,  vicar,  or  parson,  to  the 
parishioners  the  next  Sunday  following,  in 
the  time  of  divine  service.  And  the  said 
clerk  shall  be  of  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
least,  and  known  to  the  said  parson,  vicar, 
or  minister,  to  be  of  honest  conversation, 
and  sufficient  for  his  reading,  writing,  and 
also  for  his  competent  skill  in  singing,  if  it 
may  be.  And  the  said  clerks  so  chosen 
shall  have  and  receive  their  ancient  wages 
without  fraud  or  diminution,  either  at  the 
hands  of  the  churchwarden,  at  such  times 
as  hath  been  accustomed,  or  by  their  own 
collection,  according  to  the  most  ancient 
custom  of  every  parish. 

Since  the  making  of  this  canon,  the 
right  of  putting  in  the  parish  clerk  has 


often  been  contested  between  incumbents 
and  parishioners,  and  prohibitions  prayed, 
and  always  obtained,  to  the  spiritual  court, 
for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  canon 
in  favour  of  the  incumbent  against  the 
plea  of  custom,  in  behalt'of  the  parishioners. 

All  incumbents  once  had  the  right  of 
nomination  of  the  parish  clerks,  by  the 
common  law  and  custom  of  the  realm. 

Parish    clerks,  after  having    been    duly 
i  chosen  and  appointed,  are  usually  licensed 
by    the    ordinary.      And    when    they    are 
licensed,  they  are  sworn  to  obey  the  mi 
nister. 

By  a  recent  regulation  (7  &  8  Viet, 
c.  59.)  persons  in  holy  orders  may  be  ap 
pointed  to  the  office  of  parish  clerk,  which 
is  to  be  held  under  the  same  tenure  as  that 
of  a  stipendiary  curacy.  Lay-clerks  may 
also  be  dismissed  by  the  minister,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  mandamus  from  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

By  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  35.,  a  parish 
clerk,  for  assisting  at  a  marriage,  without 
banns  or  license,  shall  forfeit  live  pounds 
for  every  such  offence. 

CLINIC  BAPTISM.  Baptism  on  a 
sick  bed  was  so  called  in  the  primitive 
Church.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity 
certain  solemn  days  were  set  apart  for  the 
administration  of  holy  baptism,  and  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions  were  converts 
baptized,  except  on  one  or  other  of  those 
davs;  but  if  one  already  a  candidate  for 
baptism  fell  sick,  and  if  his  life  was  en 
dangered,  he  was  allowed  to  receive  clinic 
baptism.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
clinics  to  whom  great  suspicion  attached ; 
some  persons  who  were  converts  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  would  not  be 
baptized  while  in  health  and  vigour, 
because  of  the  greater  holiness  of  life  to 
which  they  would  account  themselves 
pledged,  and  because  they  thought  that 
baptism  administered  on  their  deathbed 
would  wash  away  the  sins  of  their  life. 
Such  persons,  though  they  recovered  after 
their  baptism,  were  held  to  be  under 
several  disabilities,  and  especially  they 
were  not  admitted  as  candidates  for  holy 
orders. 

CLOISTER.  (See  Monastery.)  A 
covered  walk,  not  unusually  occupying  the 
four  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  which  is  almost 
an  invariable  appendage  to  a  monastic  or 
ancient  collegiate  residence.  The  most 
beautiful  cloister  remaining  in  England  is 
at  (iloucester  cathedral. 

CLl'NIAC  MONKS,  religious  of  the 
order  of  Clugni.  It  is  the  first  branch  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
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St.  Bernon,  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of 
Burgundy,  was  the  founder  of  this  order. 
In  the  year  910,  he  built  a  monastery  for 
the  reception  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  the 
town  of  Clugni,  situated  in  the  Masonnois, 
a  little  province  of  France,  on  the  river 
Garonne. 

The  monks  of  Clugni  (or  Cluni)  were 
remarkable  for  their  sanctity.  They  every 
day  sang  two  solemn  masses.  They  so 
strictly  observed  silence,  that  they  would 
rather  have  died  than  break  it  before  the 
hour  of  prime.  When  they  were  at  work, 
they  recited  psalms.  They  fed  eighteen 
poor  persons  every  day,  and  were  so  pro 
fuse  of  their  charity  in  Lent,  that  one  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  'they  distributed 
salt  meat,  and  other  alms,  among  7000 
poor. 

The  preparation  they  used  for  making 
the  bread  which  was  to  serve  for  the  eu- 
charist  is  worthy  to  be  observed.  They 
first  chose  the  wheat  grain  by  grain,  and 
washed  it  very  carefully.  Then  a  servant 
carried  it  in  a  bag  to  the  mill,  and  washed 
the  grindstones,  and  covered  them  with 
curtains.  The  meal  was  afterwards  washed 
in  clean  water,  and  baked  in  iron  moulds. 

The  extraordinary  discipline  observed  in 
the  monasteries  of  Clugni  soon  spread  its 
fame  in  all  parts.  France,  Germany,  Eng 
land,  Spain,  and  Italy,  desired  to  have  some 
of  these  religious,  for  whom  they  built  new 
monasteries.  They  also  passed  into  the 
East ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  place  in 
Europe  where  the  order  was  not  known. 

The  principal  monasteries  in  which  the 
discipline  and  rules  of  Clugni  were  ob 
served  were  those  of  Tulles  in  the  Li 
mousin,  Aurillac  in  Auvergne,  Bourgdieu 
and  Massa  in  Berri,  St.  Benet  on  the  Loire 
in  the  Orleanois,  St.  Peter  le  Vif  at  Sens, 
St.  Allire  of  Clermont,  St.  Julian  of  Tours, 
Sarlat  in  Perigord,  and  Roman-Mourier 
in  the  country  of  Vaux. 

This  order  was  divided  into  ten  pro 
vinces,  being  those  of  Dauphine,  Au 
vergne,  Poitiers,  Saintonge,  and  Gascony, 
in  France  ;  Spain,  Italy,  Lombardy,  Ger 
many,  and  England. 

At  the  general  chapters,  formerly  held 
yearly,  and  now  every  three  years,  two 
visitors  are  chosen  for  every  province,  and 
two  others  for  the  monasteries  of  nuns  of 
this  order,  fifteen  definitors,  three  auditors 
of  causes,  and  two  auditors  of  excuses. 
There  were  formerly  five  principal  priories, 
called  the  five  first  daughters  of  Clugni ; 
but,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  monas 
teries  in  England,  which  involved  that  of 
St.  Pancrace,  at  Lewes  in.  Sussex,  there 


remain  but  four  principal  priories,  being 
those  of  La  Charite  sur  Loire,  St.  Mar 
tin  des  Champs  at  Paris,  Souvigni,  and 
Souxillanges. 

The  Cluniac  monks  were  first  brought 
into  England  by  William,  earl  of  Warren, 
about  the  year  of  our  LORD,  1077.  These 
religious,  though  they  lived  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  wore  a  black  habit, 
yet,  because  their  discipline  and  observ 
ances  differed  in  many  things  from  those 
of  the  Benedictines,  therefore  they  were 
not  called  Benedictines,  but  monks  of  the 
order  of  Clugni.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
the  Cluniac  monasteries,  by  reason  of  the 
war  between  England  and  France,  were 
cut  off  from  the  obedience  of  the  abbot  of 
Clugni,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  the  monasteries  of 
their  order  out  of  England.  The  monas 
teries  of  Cluniac  monks  in  England 
amounted  in  number  to  thirty-eight.  — 
Broiightoris  Bibliotheca  Historico- Sacra. 

COADJUTOR.     In   cases  of  any  ha-  I 
bitual  distemper  of  the  mind,  whereby  the 
incumbent   is  rendered   incapable   of  the 
administration  of  his  cure,  such  as  frenzy,  < 
lunacy,  and  the  like,  the  laws  of  the  Church 
have  provided  coadjutors.     Of  these  there 
are   many  instances   in   the   ecclesiastical 
records,  both  before  and  since  the  Refor 
mation  ;  and  we  find  them  given  generally  ' 
to  parochial  ministers  (as  most  numerous), 
but  sometimes  also  to  deans,  archdeacons, 
prebendaries,  and  the  like  ;  and  no  doubt 
they  may  be  given,  in  such  circumstances, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  to  any  I 
ecclesiastical  person  having   ecclesiastical 
cure  and  revenue. 

CCENOBITES.  An  order  of  monks, 
in  the  fourth  century.  They  lived  to 
gether  in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  formed  • 
one  large  community  under  a  chief,  whom 
they  called  father  or  abbot.  The  word  is 
derived  from  Kon'o&or,  vitce  communis  so- 
cictas.  (See  Monks.) 

COLLATION.  This  is  where  a  bishop  ' 
gives  a  benefice,  which  either  he  had  as 
patron,  or  which  came  to  him  by  lapse. 

This  is  also  a  term  in  use  among  eccle 
siastical  writers  to  denote  the  spare  meal 
on  days  of  abstinence,  consisting  of  bread  ' 
or  other  fruits,  but  without  meat. 

COLLECTS.  These  are  certain  brief 
and  comprehensive  prayers,  which  are 
found  in  all  known  liturgies  and  public 
devotional  offices.  The  use  of  the  term  ' 
being  very  ancient,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  its  rise.  Ritualists  have  thought  that 
these  prayers  were  so  called,  because  they 
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were  used  in  the  public  congregation  or 
collection  of  tho  people  ;  or  from  the  fact 
of  many  petitions  being  here  collected 
together  in  a  brief  summary  ;  or  because 
they  comprehend  objects  of  prayer  col 
lected  out  of  the  epistles  and  gospels. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
term,  it  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  trace  the  antiquity  of 
repeating  collects  at  the  end  of  the  service. 
It  certain! v,  however,  prevailed  in  our 
own  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  even 
during  the  period  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  very  collects  that  we  still 
use  formed  part  of  the  devotional  ofliccs 
of  our  Church  long  before  the  Reforma 
tion.  They  are  generally  directed  to  GOD 
the  FATHER,  in  the  name  of  JKSUS  CHRIST 
our  LORD  ;  for  so  they  usually  conclude, 
though  sometimes  they  are  directed  to 
CHRIST  himself,  who  is  Gor>  co-equal 
and  co-eternal  with  the  FATHER.  They 
consist  usually  of  two  parts,  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  adorable  perfection 
and  goodness  of  GOD,  and  a  petition  for 
some  benefits  from  him.  Among  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  regulation 
of  the  Church  in  making  use  of  these 
short  collects  are,  —  the  relief  they  give 
to  the  worshipper  ;  the  variety  they  throw  ! 
into  the  service  ;  the  fixing  of  attention  j 
by  new  impulses  of  thought ;  the  solemnis 
ing  of  the  mind,  by  frequent  invocations 
of  thv  hearer  of  prayer;  the  constant 
reference  of  all  our  hopes  to  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  CHRIST,  in  whose  name 
every  collect  is  ottered ;  and,  lastly,  the 
inspiring  feeling,  that  in  them  we  are 
ottering  up  our  prayers  in  the  same  words 
which  have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  martyrs 
and  saints  of  all  ages. 

The  more  usual  name  in  the  Latin 
Church  was  collector,  collects,  because 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop,  which  in  any 
part  of  the  service  1'ollowed  the  joint 
pravers  of  the  deacon  and  congregation, 
were  both  a  recollection  and  recommend 
ation  of  the  prayers  of  the  people.  In 
this  sense  Cassian  takes  the  phrase,  colli- 
gcrc  orationem,  when,  speaking  of  the 
service  in  the  Egyptian  monasteries  and 
Eastern  churches,  he  says,  "  after  the 
psalms  they  had  private  prayers,  which 
they  said  partly  standing,  and  partly  kneel 
ing  ;  which  being  ended,  he  that  collected 
the  prayer  rose  up,  and  then  they  all  rose 
iij>  together  with  him,  none  presuming  to 
continue  longer  upon  the  ground,  lest  he 
should  seem  rather  to  pursue  his  own 
prayers  than  go  along  with  him  who 
collected  the  prayers,  or  closed  up  all 


with  his  concluding  collect."  Where  we 
may  observe,  that  a  "collect"  is  taken  for 
the  chief  minister's  prayer  at  the  close  of 
some  part  of  divine  service,  collecting  and 
concluding  the  people's  preceding  devo 
tions.  Uranius,  speaking  of  one  John, 
bishop  of  Naples,  who  died  in  the  cele 
bration  of  divine  service,  says,  "  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  people  to  pray,  and  then, 
having  summed  up  their  prayers  in  a 
collect,  he  yielded  up  the  ghost." — lliiig- 
ham. 

In  many  of  the  collects,  GOD  is  desired 
to  hear  the  petitions  of  the  people,  those 
that  the  people  had  then  made  before  the 
collect.  These  come  in  at  the  end  of 
other  devotions,  and  were  by  some  of 
old  called  iiiissic  that  is  to  sav,  dis 
missions,  the  people  being  dismissed  upon 
the  pronouncing  of  them  and  the  blessing; 
the  collects  themselves  being  by  some  of 
the  ancients  called  "  blessings,"  and  also 
sacramenta,  cither  for  that  their  chief  use 
was  at  the  communion,  or  because  they 
were  uttered  per  sacerdotem,  by  one  con 
secrated  to  holy  oiKces.  —  Sparrow. 

Our  Reformers  observed,  first,  that  some 
of  those  collects  were  corrupted  by  super 
stitious  alterations  and  additions,  made  by 
some  later  hand.  Secondly,  that  the  mo 
dern  Roman  missals  had  left  some  of  the 
primitive  collects  quite  out,  and  put  in 
their  stead  collects  containing  some  of 
their  false  opinions,  or  relating  to  their 
innovations  in  practice.  When  the  mass 
had  struck  out  an  old,  and  put  in  a  new, 
collect,  agreeable  to  their  new  and  false 
doctrines  or  practices,  there  the  Reformers 
restored  the  old  collect,  being  pure  and 
orthodox.  At  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.,  even  those  collects  made  or 
allowed  at  the  Reformation  were  strictly 
reviewed,  and  what  was  deficient  was  sup 
plied,  and  all  that  was  but  incongruously 
expressed  was  rectified  ;  so  that  now  they 
are  complete  and  unexceptionable,  and 
may  be  ranked  into  three  several  classes. 
First,  the  ancient  primitive  collects,  con 
taining  nothing  but  true  doctrine,  void 
of  all  modern  corruptions,  and  having  a 
strain  of  the  primitive  devotion,  being 
short  but  regular,  and  very  expressive ; 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  touch  more 
sense  in  so  few  words :  and  these  arc  those 
taken  out  of  Pope  Gregory's  " Sacrament- 
ary"  or  out  of  those  additions  made  to  it 
by  the  abbot  Grimoaldus.  Many  of  these 
were  retained  in  their  native  purity  in 
the  missals  of  York  and  Salisbury,  and  the 
breviaries;  but  were  no  more  depreciated 
by  standing  there,  than  a  jewel  by  lying 
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on  a  dunghill.  The  second  order  of  col 
lects  are  also  ancient  as  to  the  main  ;  but 
where  there  were  any  passages  that  had 
been  corrupted,  they  were  struck  out,  and 
the  old  form  restored,  or  that  passage 
rectified  ;  and  where  there  was  any  defect 
it  was  supplied.  The  third  order  are  such 
as  had  been  corrupted  in  the  Roman 
missals  and  breviaries,  and  contained  some 
thing  of  false  doctrine,  or  at  least  of  super 
stition,  in  them  ;  and  new  collects  were 
made,  instead  of  these,  at  the  Reformation, 
under  king  Edward  VI. ;  and  some  few 
which  were  wanting  were  added,  anno 
1662.—  Comber. 

The  objection,  that  our  service  is  taken 
from  the  popish,  affects  chiefly  the  collects. 
JLUit  those  of  ours,  which  are  the  same 
with  theirs,  are  mostly  derived  from  prayer 
books,  brought  over  in  the  days  of  that 
pope,  by  whose  means  our  Saxon  ances 
tors  were  converted  to  Christianity,  above 
1100  years  ago;  and  they  were  old  ones 
then,  much  older  than  the  main  errors  of 
popery.  —  Seeker. 

It  appears  that  the  service  of  the  Church 
is  far  more  ancient  than  the  Roman  missal, 
properly  speaking.  And  whoever  has  at 
tended  to  the  superlative  simplicity,  fer 
vour,  and  energy  of  the  prayers,  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  they 
must,  the  collects  particularly,  have  been 
composed  in  a  time  of  true  evangelical 
light  and  godliness. — Milners  Church  Hist. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  her  praise,  that  her  common  prayer 
corresponds  with  the  best  and  most  ancient 
liturgies  which  were  used  in  the  Church 
in  the  most  primitive  and  purest  times.  — 
Directions  to  Commissioners  in  1661. 

Here  I  entreat  the  people  to  remember 
that  these  collects,  and  the  following 
prayers,  are  to  be  vocally  pronounced  by 
the  minister  only,  though  the  people  are 
obliged  to  join  mentally  therein.  Where 
fore  let  none  of  the  congregation  disturb 
the  rest,  especially  those  that  are  near 
them,  by  muttering  over  their  prayers  in 
an  audible  manner,  contrary  to  the  design 
and  rule  of  the  Church,  which  always  tetls 
the  people  when  their  voices  are  allowed 
to  be  heard,  and  consequently  commands 
them  at  all  other  times  to  be  silent,  and 
to  speak  to  GOD  in  a  mental  manner  only. 
—  Bennett. 

COLLECTS  FOR  THE  DAY.  Our 
Church,  endeavouring  to  preserve  not 
only  the  spirit,  but  the  very  forms,  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  in  a  known  tongue, 
of  ancient  primitive  devotion,  has  retained 
the  same  collects. 


For  the  object,  they  are  directed  to 
GOD,  in  the  name  of  "  JESUS  CHRIST  our 
LORD;"  a  few  are  directed  to  CHRIST; 
and  in  the  litany  some  supplications  to  the 
HOLY  GHOST,  besides  that  precatory  hymn 
of  "Veni  Creator,"  in  the  book  of  ordi 
nation.  Some  collects,  especially  for  great 
festivals,  conclude  with  this  acknowledg 
ment, —  that  CHRIST,  with  the  FATHER, 
and  the  HOLT  GHOST,  "  liveth  and  reigneth, 
one  GOD,  world  without  end."  This  seems 
to  be  done  to  testify  what  the  Scripture 
warrants,  that  although  for  more  con- 
gruity  we  in  the  general  course  of  our , 
prayers  go  to  the  FATHER  by  the  SON, 
yet  that  we  may  also  invocate  both  the  SON 
and  the  HOLY  GHOST  ;  and  that  while  we 
call  upon  one,  we  equally  worship  and ! 
glorify  all  three  together. 

For  their  form  and  proportion,  as  they  ! 
are  not  one  long  continued  prayer,  but 
divers  short  ones,  they  have  many  advan 
tages  ;  the  practice  of  the  Jews  of  old,  in 
whose  prescribed  devotions  we  find  a  cer- 1 
tain  number  of  several  prayers  or  collects, 
to  be  said  together  ;  the  example  of  our 
LORD  in  prescribing  a  short  form ;  and 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  ancienl 
Christians  in  their  liturgies.  St.  Chrysos- 
torn,  among  others,  commends  highly  short 
and  frequent  prayers  with  little  distances 
between.  And  they  are  most  conveniem 
for  keeping  away  coldness,  distraction,  anc 
illusions  from  our  devotion  ;  for  what  we 
said  in  praise  of  short  ejaculations,  is  true 
also  concerning  collects  ;  and  that  no^ 
only  in  respect,  of  the  minister,  but  tin 
people  also,  whose  minds  and  affection; 
become  hereby  more  erect,  close,  and  ear 
nest,  by  the  oftener  breathing  out  thei) 
hearty  concurrence,  and  saying  all  of  then 
"  Amen"  together,  at  the  end  of  each  col 
lect.  The  matter  of  them  is  most  excel 
lent.  It  consists  usually  of  two  parts  ;  ai 
humble  acknowledgment  of  the  adorabl 
perfection  and  goodness  of  GOD,  and  .- 
congruous  petition  for  some  benefit  fron 
him.  The  first  is  seen  not  only  in  the  col 
lects  for  special  festivals  or  benefits,  bu 
in  those  also  that  are  more  general ;  fo 
even  in  such  what  find  we  in  the  begin 
ning  of  them,  but  some  or  other  of  thes 
and  the  like  acknowledgments:  —  Tha 
GOD  is  almighty,  everlasting,  full  of  good 
ness  and  pity  ;  the  strength,  refuge,  am 
protector  of  all  that  trust  in  him  ;  withou 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  hoi) 
That  there  is  no  continuing  in  safet 
without  him  ;  that  such  is  our  weaknes 
and  frailty,  that  we  have  no  power  c 
ourselves  to  help  ourselves,  to  do  an 
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good,  or  to  stand  upright,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  fall.  That  we  put  no  trust  in 
any  thing  that  we  do,  but  lean  only  upon 
the  help  of  his  heavenly  grace.  That  he  is 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  things  ; 
from  whom  it  comes  that  we  have  an 
hearty  desire  to  pray,  or  do  him  any  true 
or  laudable  service.  That  he  is  always 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray,  and 
to  give  more  than  we  desire  or  deserve; 
having  prepared  for  them  that  love  him 
euch  good  things  as  pass  man's  under 
standing. —  Span-on'. 

That  most  of  our  collects  are  very  an 
cient,  appears  by  their  conformity  to  the 
epistles  and  gospels,  which  were  selected 
by  St.  llierom,  and  put  into  the  lectionary 
ascribed  to  him.     Many  believed  he  first 
framed  them  for   the   use  of  the   Roman 
Church,    in    the    time    of  pope   Damasus, 
above  1300  years  ago.     Certain  it  is  that 
Gelasius,  who  was  bishop  of  Koine  above  I 
1200  years  since,  did  range  those  collects,  | 
which    were    then    used,    into    order,   and  i 
composed  some  new  ones  ;  and  that  office 
1  of  his  was  again  corrected  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  A.  D.  600,  whose  "  Sacramentary  " 
contains  most  of  those  collects  which  we  ( 
now  use.  —  Comber. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  our  ! 
public  devotions  are,   and   should  be,  di-  I 
vided    into    short    collects,    is    this, — our 
;  blessed  SAVIOUR  hath  told  us,  that  what- 
I  soever  we  ask  the   FATHER  in  his  name 
i  he  will  give  it  us.     It  cannot  then  but  be 
|  necessary    that    the   name    of  CHRIST   be 
:  frequently   inserted  in   our  prayers,   that 
I  so  we  may  lift   up  our  hearts   unto  him, 
(  and  rest  our  faith  upon  him,  for  the  ob- 
\  taining  those    good    things    we    pray    for. 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  we  ask  of  Gon, 
we  presently  add,  "  through  JESUS  CHRIST 
•  our  LORD." —  Wheutly. 

The  petitions  are  not  in  one  long  prayer, 
but  several  short  ones  ;  which  method  is 
certainly  as  lawful  as  the  other,  and,  we 
think,  more  expedient.  It  reminds  us 
oftener  of  the  attributes  of  GOD  and 
merits  of  CHRIST,  which  are  the  ground  of 
our  asking  in  faith  ;  and,  by  the  frequency 
of  saying  Amen,  it  stirs  up  our  attention 
and  warms  our  devotion,  which  are  too 
apt  to  languish.  —  SCC/UT. 

COLLEGE.  A  community.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  episcopal  college  or  college  of 
bishops.  It  was  an  old  maxim  of  Roman 
law,  that  by  fewer  than  three  persons  a 
college  could  not  be  formed.  Hence,  as 
a  bishop  is  to  be  consecrated  not  by  a 
single  bishop,  but  by  a  synod  or  college, 
at  least  three  are  required  to  be  present 


at  each  consecration.  A  college  with  us 
generally  means  a  house  in  which  members 
of  a  university  reside. 

COLLYRIDIAXS.  Certain  heretics 
that  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a 
goddess,  and  offered  a  cake  in  sacrifice  to 
her;  they  appeared  in  the  fourth  centurv, 
about  the  year  373.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  KoXXcmr,  a  little  cake. 

COMMANDRIES.  New  houses  of  the 
same  kind  among  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
as  the  Preceptories  among  the  Templars. 
(See  Preceptories.) 

COMMEMORATIONS.  The  recital 
of  the  names  of  famous  martyrs  and  con 
fessors,  patriarchs,  bishops,  kings,  great 
orthodox  writers,  munificent  benefactors  : 
which  recitation  was  made  at  the  altar  out 
ul'diptychs  (riim-i),  or  folded  tables.  There 
are  Commemoration  days  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  on  which  the  names  of  all  the 
known  benefactors  to  the  universities  are 
proclaimed.  (See  Dijrfi/cJis.) 

COMMENDAM.  Commendam  is  a 
living  commended  by  the  crown  to  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  until  a  proper  pas 
tor  is  provided  for  it.  These  commen- 
dams  for  some  time  have  been  seldom  or 
never  granted  to  any  but  bishops,  who 
when  their  bishoprics  were  of  small  value 
were,  by  special  dispensation,  allowed  to 
hold  their  benefices,  which,  on  their  pro 
motion,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen. 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS. 
(See  Liter  ce  for  matcB.) 

COMMENTARY.  An  exposition;  a 
book  of  annotations  on  Holy  Scripture. 

In  selecting  a  commentary  much  care  is 
necessary,  because  a  skilful  commentator 
may  wrest  the  Scriptures  so  as  to  make 
them  support  his  private  opinion.  A 
Calvinist  makes  Scripture  speak  Calvin 
ism,  an  Arminian  makes  it  speak  Armini- 
anism.  The  question  to  be  asked,  there 
fore,  is,  According  to  what  principle  does 
the  annotator  profess  to  interpret  Scrip 
ture?  If  he  takes  the  Church  for  his 
guide;  if  he  professes  to  interpret  accord 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  al 
though  he  may  err  in  a  matter  of  detail, 
he  cannot  seriously  mislead  us.  We  may 
instance  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's 
gospel.  How  very  different  will  be  the 
meaning  of  that  chapter  interpreted  by  a 
Calvinist,  who  denies  the  scriptural  doc 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  from  the 
meaning  which  will  be  attached  to  it  by 
one  who  holds  the  truth  as  it  is  taught  in 
the  Church,  and  who,  with  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  office  for  the  baptism  of 
M  '2 
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persons  in  riper  years,  applies  what  is  said 
in  that  chapter  to  baptismal  grace. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  commentaries 
is,  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  impos 
sible.  The  reader  who  would  pursue 
the  subject  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentioned  in  the  next  article,  Commenta 
tors.  Some  of  the  leading  commentaries 
most  used  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
here  given. 

Theophylact ;  the  last  edition  of  whose 
works  is  that  published  at  Venice,  1754  — 
1763,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  In  Theo 
phylact  we  have  the  pith  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
whose  works  also  are  useful,  especially  his 
Homilies  on  St.  Matthew  and  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  They  have  lately  been  trans 
lated. 

"Critici  Sacri,  sive  Annotata  doctissi- 
morum  Virorum  in  Yetus  ac  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus 
varii  Theologico-Philologici,"  9  tomis  in  12 
voluminibus.  Amsterdam,  1698  :  folio. 

We  give  the  best  edition  of  this  great 
work,  which  was  first  published  in  London, 
in  1660,  in  nine  volumes,  folio,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Pearson 
and  other  learned  divines.  In  1701,  there 
were  published  at  Amsterdam,  "  Thesaurus 
Theologico-Philologicus,"  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  two  additional  volumes  in  1732. 
These  complete  the  work. 

"  Mathaei  Poll  Synopsis  Criticorum  alio- 
rumque  SS.  Interpretum,"  London,  1669 — 
1674;  five  volumes  folio.  This  has  been 
reprinted,  and  is  a  valuable  abridgment 
and  consolidation  of  the  "  Critici  Sacri." 
It  gives  the  conclusions,  without  the  argu 
ments,  of  the  "  Critici  Sacri." 

Bishop  Hall's  "Contemplations  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  of  which  valu 
able  work  there  have  been  several  reprints. 

Patrick,  Lowth,  AVhitby,  and  Arnold's 
"Commentary  on  the  Bible."  London, 
1727 — 1760:  seven  volumes,  folio.  Re 
printed  in  4to.,  1821.  This  is  a  standard 
work. 

"An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry  : 
folio,  five  volumes.  There  have  been  many 
reprints  of  this  truly  excellent  commen 
tary. 

"  A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  are 
inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of  John 
Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  AVaterland,  D.D.,  and 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  other  learned 
persons,  with  Practical  Improvements." 
London,  1770:  three  volumes,  folio.  This 
was  reprinted  in  six  volumes,  4to.,  in  1801, 
by  Dr.  Coke,  a  Methodist,  with  some  re- 
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trenchinents  and  unimportant  additions, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Coke's  Com 
mentary."  It  is  very  useful  for  practical 
purposes. 

"  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Original  Notes 
and  Practical  Observations,"  by  Thomas 
Scott,-  M.A.,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford : 
London.  This  has  been  often  reprinted. 

"  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,"  by  Tho 
mas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  :  London,  1785  :  three  volumes,  4to. 
Whatever  conies  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Wilson  is  valuable  ;  but  the  notes  are 
rather  suggestive  than  illustrative. 

"  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  explana 
tory  and  practical ;"  taken  principally  from 
the  most  recent  writers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  prepared 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  D'Oyley  and  Bishop 
Mant.  Oxford  and  London,  1817:  three 
volumes,  4to.  This  work,  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  is  perhaps  the  most 
sound  and  useful  that  we  possess. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  com 
mentators  on  separate  books  of  the  Bible, 
but  we  may  mention  Dean  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Bishop  Home  on  the  Psalms, 
Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  Dr.  Blayney  on 
Jeremiah,  Archbishop  Newcome  on  Eze- 
kiel,  Mr.  Wintle  on  Daniel,  Bishop  Hortley 
on  Hosea,  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah,  Dr. 
Stock  on  Malachi,  Dr.  Pococke  on  Hosen, 
Joel,  Micah,  and  Malachi ;  Archbishop 
Newcome  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

On  the  New  Testament,  we  may  refer  to 
Hammond,  Whitby,  Burkitt,  Doddridge, 
Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Trapp,  Bishop  Porleus 
on  St.  Matthew,  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  Mac- 
knight,  Bishop  Fell,  Bishop  Davenant, 
Archbishop  Leighton  on  the  Epistles, 
Mede,  Daubeny,  Lowinan,  Sir  Isaac  New 
ton,  and  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse. 
We  have  omitted,  in  this  list,  contempo 
rary  writers,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  we 
have  referred  to  commentaries  chiefly  used 
by  English  churchmen ;  the  more  learned 
reader  will,  not  without  caution,  have  re 
course  to  foreign  critics  also;  of  whom  we 
may  mention,  as  persons  much  consulted, 
Vitringa,  Tittmann,  Olshausen,  Tholuck, 
and  Hengstenberg.  The  "  Catena  Aurea  " 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  has  lately  been  trans 
lated  ;  but  it  is  useful  rather  to  the  an 
tiquarian  and  the  scholar,  than  to  those 
who  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  the  quotations  from  the 
Fathers,  Aquinas  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

COMMENTATORS.  "A  complete 
history  of  commentators,"  says  Mr.  Hart- 
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well  Home,  "  would  require  a  volume  of 
no  ordinary  dimensions."  The  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  will  j 
find  much  interesting  information  relative 
to  the  early  commentators  in  Rosenmuller's 
"Ilistoria  Interpretations  Librorum  Sa- 
croruin  in  Ecclesia  Christiana,  inde  ad 
Apostolorum  ^Etate  usque  ad  Origeneni, 
179J — 1814."  Tliis  elaborate  work  treats 
exclusively  of  the  early  commentators. 
Father  Simon's  "  Ilistoire  Critique  dc 
Vieux  Testament,"  4to.  1680,  and  his 
"  Ilistoire  Critique  des  Principeaux  Com- 
mentateurs  de  Xouveau  Testament,"  4to. 
Ilotterdam,  1GS9,  contain  many  valuable 
strictures  on  the  expositors  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  up  to  his  own  time.  In 
Ki74  was  published  at  Frankfort,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  Joh.  Georg.  Dorschei  "Bib- 
lia  Xumerata,  sen  Index  Specialis  in  Vetus 
Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Librorum 
Capita  et  Commenta."  It  contains  a  list  of 
commentators,  191  in  number,  who  had 
illustrated  every  book,  chapter,  or  verse  of 
the  Scriptures  with  reference  to  the  books, 
chapters,  and  pages  of  their  several  works. 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  commentators 
are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  "Bib- 
liotheca  Theologica  Selecta ;"  in  Ernesti's 
"Institutio  Interprets  X'ovi  Testament!;" 
in  Morns' s  "  Acroases  Academic."  Pro 
fessor  Keil,  in  his  "  Elementa  Ilermeneu- 
tices  XTovi  Testament!,"  and  Professor 
Beck,  in  " Monogrammata  Ilermeneutices, 
Librorum  Xovi  Foederis,"  respectively 
notice  the  principal  expositors  of  the 
Scriptures. 

COMMUTATION,  means  a  threat  or 
denunciation  of  vengeance.  There  is  an 
ancient  office  in  the  Church  of  England, 
entitled,  "A  Commination,  or  denouncing 
of  GOD'S  anger  and  judgment  against 
sinners,  with  certain  prayers  to  be  used  on 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  at  other  times 
as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint."  This 
office,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  is  one  of  the  last 
memorials  we  retain  of  that  solemn  peni 
tence,  which  during  the  primitive  ages 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
earliest  ages,  those  who  were  guilty  of 
grievous  sins  were  solemnly  reduced  to 
the  order  of  penitents  ;  they  came  fasting 
and  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  on  the 
occasion,  and  after  the  bishop  had  prayed 
over  them,  they  were  dismissed  from  the 
Church.  They  then  were  admitted  gra 
dually  to  the  classes  of  hearers,  snltstrati 
and  consistentes,  until  at  length,  after  long 
trial  and  exemplary  conduct,  they  were 
again  decreed  worthy  of  communion.  This 


penitential  discipline  at  length,  from  va 
rious  causes,  became  extinct,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  :  and,  from 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the 
solemn  office  of  the  first  day  of  Lent  was 
the  only  memorial  of  this  ancient  discipline 
in  the  "West.  The  Church  of  England 
has  long  used  this  office  nearly  as  we  do 
at  present,  as  we  find  almost  exactly  the 
same  appointed  in  the  MS.  Sacramentary 
of  Leofric,  which  was  written  for  our 
Church  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century ; 
and  year  by  year  she  directs  her  ministers 
to  lament  the  defection  of  the  godly  dis 
cipline  we  have  been  describing. 

The  preface  which  the  Church  has  pre-^ 
fixed  to  this  office  will  supply  the  room  of 
an  introduction.  It  informs  us  that,  "  in. 
the  primitive  Church,  there  was  a  godly 
discipline  ;  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  noto 
rious  crimes  were  put  to  open  penance, 
and  punished  in  this  world,  that  their  souls 
might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  LORD  ; 
anil  that  others,  admonished  by  their  ex 
ample,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend." 
The  manner  in  which  this  discipline  was 
inflicted,  is  thus  recorded  by  Gratian  :  On 
the  first  day  of  Lent  the  penitents  were 
to  present  themselves  before  the  bishop 
clothed  with  sackcloth,  with  naked  feet, 
and  eyes  turned  to  the  ground  :  and  this 
was  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  prin 
cipal  clergy  of  the  diocese,  who  were  to 
judge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance. 
These  introduced  them  into  the  Church, 
where  the  bishop,  all  in  tears,  and  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  repeated  the  seven  penitential 
psalms.  Then,  rising  from  prayers,  they 
threw  ashes  upon  them,  and  covered  their 
heads  with  sackcloth  :  and  then  with  mourn 
ful  sighs  declared  to  them,  that,  as  Adam 
was  c°st  out  of  paradise,  so  they  must  be 
cast  out  of  the  Church.  Then  the  bishop 
commanded  the  officers  to  turn  them  out 
of  the  church  doors,  and  all  the  clergy 
followed  after,  repeating  that  curse  upon 
Adam,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou 
,  shall  eat  bread."  The  like  penance  was 
inflicted  upon  them  the  next  time  the 
sacrament  was  administered,  which  was 
the  Sunday  following.  And  all  this  was 
done,  to  the  end  that  the  penitents,  ob 
serving  how  great  a  disorder  the  Church 
was  in  by  reason  of  their  crimes,  should 
not  lightly  esteem  of  penance. 

Though  this  discipline  was  severe,  yet 
the  many  good  consequences  of  it  shewed 
it  worthy  the  imitation  of  the  Church  in 
succeeding  ages ;  so  that  it  was  anciently 
exercised  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
M  :5 
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churches.  But  in  later  ages,  during  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  this 
godly  discipline  degenerated  into  a  formal 
and  customary  confession  upon  Ash  Wed 
nesdays,  used  by  all  persons  indifferently, 
whether  penitents  or  not,  from  whom  no 
other  testimony  of  their  repentance  _was 
required,  than  that  they  should  submit  to 
the  empty  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes 
upon  their  hcods.  But  this  our  wise  re 
formers  prudently  laid  aside  as  a  mere 
shadow  and  show  ;  and  not  without  hearty 
grief  and  concern,  that  the  long  continuance 
of  the  abominable  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  Church,  in  their  formal  confessions 
and  pretended  absolutions,  in  their  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  their  sordid  commuta 
tions  of  penance  for  money,  had  let  the 
people  loose  from  those  primitive  bands  of 
discipline,  which  tended  really  to  their 
amendment,  but  to  which,  through  the 
rigour  and  severity  it  enjoins,  they  found 
it  impracticable  to  reduce  them  again. 
However,  since  they  could  not  do  what 
they  desired,  they  desired  to  do  as  much 
as  they  could ;  and  therefore,  till  the  said 
discipline  may  be  restored  again,  (which  is 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected  in  these 
licentious  times,)  they  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  it  as  well  as  they  were  able,  by 
appointing  an  office  to  be  used  at  this 
season,  called  "  A  commutation,  or  de 
nouncing  of  GOD'S  anger  and  judgments 
against  sinners;"  that  so  the  people,  being 
apprised  of  GOD'S  wrath  and  indignation 
against  their  wickedness  and  sins,  may  not 
be  encouraged,  through  the  want  of  disci 
pline  in  the  Church,  to  follow  and  pursue 
them ;  but  be  moved,  by  the  terror  of  the 
dreadful  judgments  of  GOD,  to  supply  that 
discipline  to  themselves,  by  severely  judg 
ing  and  condemning  themselves,  and  so  to 
avoid  being  judged  and  condemned  at  the 
tribunal  of  GOD. 

2.  But,  besides  "the  first  day  of  Lent," 
on  which  it  is  expressly  enjoined,  it  is  also 
supposed,  in  the  title  of  it,  to  be  used  "at 
other  times,  as  the  ordinary  shall  direct." 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  observation  of 
Bucer ;  for  it  was  originally  ordered  upon 
Ash  Wednesdays  only,  and  therefore  in 
the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  it  had  no 
other  title,  but  "  The  First  Day  of  Lent, 
commonly  called  Ash  Wednesday."  But 
Bucer  approving  of  the  office,  and  not 
seeing  reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to 
one  day,  and  not  used  oftener,  at  least 
four  times  a  year,  the  title  of  it  was  altered 
when  it  came  to  be  reviewed  ;  from  which 
time  it  was  called,  "  A  commination  against 
sinners,  with  certain  prayers  to  be  used  at 
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divers  times  in  the  year."  How  often,  or 
at  what  particular  times,  we  do  not  find 
prescribed ;  except  that  Bishop  Cosins  in 
forms  us  from  the  Visitation  Articles  of 
Archbishop  Grindal  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1576,  that  it  was 
appointed  three  times  a  year ;  namely,  on 
one  of  the  three  Sundays  next  before 
Easter,  on  one  of  the  two  Sundays  next 
before  Pentecost,  and  on  one  of  the  two 
Sundays  next  before  Christmas  ;  that  is,  I 
suppose  the  office  was  appointed  yearly  to 
be  used  on  these  three  days,  as  well  as  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  For  that  Ash  Wednes 
day  was  then  the  solemn  day  of  all,  and  on, 
which  this  office  was  never  to  be  omitted, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  preface,  which 
is  drawn  up  for  the  peculiar  use  of  that 
day.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  the 
Scotch  Common  Prayer,  a  clause  was  added, 
that  it  was  to  be  used  "especially  on  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  commonly  called  Ash  Wed 
nesday."  However,  in  our  own  liturgy, 
the  title  stood  as  above,  till  the  last  review, 
when  a  clause  was  added  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  the  word  commination  ;  and  the 
appointing  of  the  times  on  which  it  should 
be  used,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bishop,  or  the  ordinary.  So  that  the  whole 
title,  as  it  stands  now,  runs  thus :  "  A 
Commination,  or  denouncing  of  GOD'S 
anger  and  judgments  against  sinners,  with 
certain  prayers  to  be  used  on  the  first  day 
of  Lent,  and  at  other  times,  as  the  ordinary 
shall  appoint."  The  ordinaries,  indeed, 
seldom  or  never  make  use  of  the  power 
here  given  them,  except  that  sometimes 
they  appoint  part  of  the  office,  namely, 
from  the  fifty-first  Psalm  to  the  end,  to 
be  used  upon  solemn  days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation.  But  as  to  the  whole  office,  it 
is  never  used  entirely  but  upon  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  it,  namely,  "  the 
first  day  of  Lent." — Wheatly. 

COMMISSARY,  is  a  title  of  jurisdic 
tion,  appertaining  to  him  that  exercises 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  places  so  far 
distant  from  the  chief  city,  that  the  chan 
cellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  court  without  great 
trouble  to  them. 

Chancellors,  or  bishops'  lawyers,  were 
first  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the 
2nd  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  were  men  trained  up  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  to  direct  bishops  in  matters  of 
judgment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  chancellor's 
authority  as  a  judge  may  be,  throughout 
the  diocese,  with  relation  to  the  bishop's, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  commissary's  au- 
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thority  extends  only  to  such  particular 
causes,  in  such  parts  of  the  diocese,  for 
which  he  holds  the  bishop's  commission  to 
act. 

In  the  Clementine  constitutions  this 
oflicer  is  termed  officialis  foraneus.  By 
the  '21st  of  Henry  VII I.  c.  1:$.  he  shall  not 
be  within  the  statute  of  non-residence ;  he 
may  grant  licenses ;  he  may  excommuni 
cate,  and  prove  a  last  will  and  testament ; 
but  that  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  ordi 
nary  ;  and  a  grant  of  such  power  does  not 
hold  good  beyond  the  life  of  the  ordinary, 
and  does  not  bind  his  successor  :  where,  by 
prescription  or  by  composition,  there  arc 
archdeacons,  who  have  jurisdiction  in  their 
archdeaconries,  as  in  most  places  they  have, 
there  the  office  of  commissary  is  superflu 
ous. — See  Gibson  s  Codex,  vol  i.  Introduc 
tory  Discourse,  p.  25. 

COMMON  PKAYEll.     (See  Liturgy.) 
By  Canon  4.  "Whosoever   shall  affirm  that 
the  form  of  GOD'S  worship  in  the  Church 
of  England,  established  by  law,  and  con 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  is  a  cor- 
t  nipt,  superstitious,  or  unlawful  worship  of 
GOD,  or  containeth  anything  in  it  that  is 
repugnant,  to  the   Scriptures,   let  him  be 
i   excommunicated    ipso  facto,   and   not  re- 
.   stored  but  by  the  bishop-of  the  place,   or 
archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public 
:   revocation  of  such  his  wicked  errors. 

By  Canon  38.     If  any  minister,   after 

lie  has  subscribed  to  the  Book  of  Common  : 

Prayer,    shall    omit    to   use   the   form    of 

.    prayer,  or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies 

'    prescribed   in  the   Communion    Book,  let 

him  be  suspended ;  and  if  after  a  month 

he   does  not  reform  and    submit   himself, 

',    let   him    be    excommunicated ;  and    then, 

if  he  shall  not  submit  himself  within  the 

space  of  another  month,  let  him  be  deposed 

,    from  the  ministry. 

And    by  Canon  98.     After   any  judge 
1    ecclesiastical    has    pronounced    judicially  ' 
1    against    contemncrs    of    ceremonies,     for 
i    not  observing  the  rites  and  orders  of  the 
'    Church  of  England,    or  for  contempt  of 
public    prayer,    no   judge    ad  qucm   shall 
,    allow    of    his    appeal,    unless    the    party 
i    appellant  do  first  personally  promise  and 
avow,    that    lie    will    faithfully    keep    and 
observe    all    the   rites  and  ceremonies   of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  also  the  pre 
scribed  form  of  common  prayer,  and  do 
likewise  subscribe  to  the  same. 

COMMUNION.  This  is  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  and  was  undoubtedly  taken 
from  St.  Paid's  account  of  that  sacra- 
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menf,  where  he  teaches,  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Waterland  observes,  that  the  effect 
of  this  service  is  the  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  CHRIST.  (1  Cor.  x. 
16.)  He  does  not,  indeed,  call  the  sa 
crament  by  that  name,  as  others  have  done 
since.  He  was  signifying  what  the  thing 
is,  or  what  it  does,  rather  than  how  it  was 
then  called.  (See  Eucharist,  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Consecration  of  the  Elements.  ) 

The  office  for  the  holy  communion  is  a 
distinct  office,  and  there  is  no  direction  at 
what  time  of  the  day  it  shall  be  used,  only 
custom  has  determined  that  it  shall  be 
used  in  the  forenoon.  The  communion 
is  appointed  for  ci-cry  Sunday,  only  the 
Church  has  ordered  that  there  shall  be 
no  communion  except  four  (or  three  at 
least)  communicate  with  the  priest.  The 
absence  of  the  weekly  eucharist  therefore 
proves  one  of  two  things  ;  either  that  the 
sin  of  the  people  is  so  great  that  even  in 
large  parishes  three  such  persons  ready  to 
communicate  are  not  to  be  found  every 
Sunday,  and  so  only  part  of  the  service 
can  be  used  ;  or  else  if  three  communi 
cants  can  be  found,  the  sin  of  the  clergy 
is  great  in  not  having  weekly  communion. 
"In  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
where  there  are  many  priests  and  deacons, 
they  shall  all  receive  the  communion  with 
the  priest  every  Sunday  at  the  least." 
AVe  here  subjoin  the  directions  of  the 
canons  and  rubric. 

The  rubric  decrees,  there  shall  none 
be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion 
until  such  time  as  he  be  confirmed,  or  be 
ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed. 

By  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
1279,  it  is  ruled  that  none  shall  give  the 
communion  to  the  parishioner  of  another 
priest,  without  his  manifest  license;  which 
ordinance  shall  not  extend  to  travellers, 
or  to  persons  in  danger,  nor  to  cases  of 
necessity. 

And  by  Canon  28.  The  churchwardens, 
or  questmen,  and  their  assistants,  shall 
mark,  as  well  as  the  minister,  whether 
any  strangers  come  often  and  commonly 
from  other  parishes  to  their  church,  and 
shew  their  minister  of  them,  lest  perhaps 
they  be  admitted  to  the  LORD'S  table 
amongst  others  ;  which  they  shall  forbid, 
and  remit  such  home  to  their  own  parish 
churches  and  ministers,  there  to  receive 
the  communion  with  the  rest  of  their  own 
neighbours. 

Rubric.     And   if  any  be   an   open   and 

notorious    evil    liver,    or    have    done    any 

wrong  to  his  neighbours  by  word  or  deed, 

so   that   the   congregation   be  thereby  of- 
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fended,  the  curate,  having  knowledge 
thereof,  shall  call  him  and  advertise  him, 
that  in  any  wise  he  presume  not  to  come 
to  the  LORD'S  table  until  he  has  openly 
declared  himself  to  have  truly  repented 
and  amended  his  former  naughty  life, 
that  the  congregation  may  thereby  be 
satisfied,  which  before  were  offended^;  and 
that  he  has  recompensed  the  parties  to 
whom  he  has  done  wrong ;  or  at  least  de 
clare  himself  to  be  in  full  purpose  so  to 
do,  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  may. 

Kubric.  The  same  order  shall  the  curate 
use  with  those  between  whom  he  per- 
ceiveth  malice  and  hatred  to  reign,  not 
suffering  them  to  be  partakers  of  the 
LORD'S  table  until  he  know  them  to  be 
reconciled.  And  if  one  of  the  parties  so 
at  variance  be  content  to  forgive,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  all  that  the  other 
has  trespassed  against  him,  and  to  make 
amends  for  that  he  himself  has  offended, 
and  the  other  party  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  a  godly  unity,  but  remain  still  in  his 
fi-owardness  and  malice,  the  minister  in 
that  case  ought  to  admit  the  penitent 
person  to  the  holy  communion,  and  not 
him  that  is  obstinate.  Provided  that 
every  minister  so  repelling  any,  as  is  spe 
cified  in  this  or  the  next  preceding  para 
graph  of  this  rubric,  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  ordi 
nary,  within  fourteen  days  after  at  the 
farthest ;  and  the  ordinary  shall  proceed 
against  the  offending  person  according  to 
the  canon. 

By  Canon  26.  No  minister  shall  in  any 
wise  admit  to  the  receiving  of  the  holy 
communion  any  of  his  cure  or  flock,  which 
be  openly  known  to  live  in  sin  notorious 
without  repentance ;  nor  any  who  have 
maliciously  and  openly  contended  with 
their  neighbours  ;  nor  any  churchwardens 
or  sidesmen  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
presentment  of  offences  according  to  their 
oaths. 

By  Canon  27.  Xo  minister,  when  he 
celebrateth  the  communion,  shall  wittingly 
administer  the  same  to  any  but  to  such  as 
kneel,  under  pain  of  suspension ;  nor, 
under  the  like  pain,  to  any  that  refuse  to 
be  present  at  public  prayers,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  Church  of  England ;  nor 
to  any  that  are  common  and  notorious 
depravers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
ami  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
of  the  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  therein 
prescribed  ;  or  of  any  thing  that  is  con 
tained  in  the  book  of  ordering  priests  and 
bishops ;  or  to  any  that  have  spoken 
sgainst  and  depraved  his  majesty's  sove 


reign  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical ;  ex 
cept  every  such  person  shall  first  acknow 
ledge  to  the  minister  before  the  church 
wardens  his  repentance  for  the  same,  and 
promise  by  word  (if  he  cannot  write)  that 
he  will  do  so  no  more ;  and  except  (if  he 
can  write)  he  shall  first  do  the  same  under 
his  handwriting,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
minister,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place. 
Provided  that  every  minister  so  repelling 
any  (as  is  specified  either  in  this  or  the 
next  preceding  constitution)  shall  upon 
complaint,  or  being  required  by  the  ordi 
nary,  signify  the  cause  thereof  unto  him, 
and  therein  obey  his  order  and  direction. 

By  Canon  109.  If  any  offend  their 
brethren,  cither  by  adultery,  whoredom, 
incest,  or  drunkenness,  or  by  swearing, 
ribaldry,  usury,  or  any  other  uncleanness, 
or  wickedness  of  life,  such  notorious  of 
fenders  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion  till  they  be  reformed. 

Canon  71.  No  minister  shall  administer 
the  holy  communion  in  any  private  house, 
except  it  be  in  times  of  necessity,  when 
any  being  either  so  impotent  as  he  cannot 
go  to  the  church,  or  very  dangerously 
sick,  are  desirous  to  be  partakers  of  this 
holy  sacrament,  upon  pain  of  suspension 
for  the  first  offence,  and  excommunication 
for  the  second.  Provided  that  houses  are 
here  reputed  for  private  houses,  wherein 
are  no  chapels  dedicated  and  allowed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  realm.  And 
provided  also,  under  the  pains  before  ex 
pressed,  that  no  chaplains  do  administer 
the  communion  in  any  other  places,  but  in 
the  chapels  of  the  said  houses ;  and  that 
also  they  do  the  same  very  seldom  upon 
Sundays  and  holy-days  ;  so  that  both  the 
lords  and  masters  of  the  said  houses  and 
their  families  shall  at  other  times  resort 
to  their  own  parish  churches,  and  there 
receive  the  holy  communion  at  least  once 
every  year. 

Canon  22.  "VVe  do  require  every  mi 
nister  to  give  warning  to  his  parishioners 
publicly  in  the  church  at  morning  prayer, 
the  Sunday  before  every  time  of  his  ad 
ministering  that  holy  sacrament,  for  their 
better  preparation  of  themselves ;  which 
said  warning  we  enjoin  the  said  parish 
ioners  to  accept  and  obey,  under  the  pe 
nalty  and  danger  of  the  law. 

And  by  the  Rubric.  The  minister  shall 
always  give  warning  for  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  communion  upon  the  Sunday,  or 
some  holyday  immediately  preceding. 

Rubric.  So  many  as  intend  to  be  par 
takers  of  the  holy  communion  shall  signify 
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*heir  names  to  the  curate,  at  least  some 
time  the  day  before. 

Rubric.  There  shall  be  no  celebration 
of  the  LORD'S  supper,  except  there  be  a 
convenient  number  to  communicate  with 
the  priest,  according  to  his  discretion. 
And  it' there  be  not  above  twenty  persons 
in  the  parish  of  discretion  to  receive  the 
communion,  yet  there  shall  be  no  commu 
nion,  except  lour  (or  three  at  the  least) 
communicate  with  the  priest.  And  in 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and 
colleges,  where  there  are  many  priests  and 
deacons,  they  shall  all  receive  the  commu 
nion  with  the  priest  every  Sunday  at  the 
least,  except  they  have  reasonable  cause 
to  the  contrary. 

Canon  82.  Whereas  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  in  all  churches  convenient  and 
decent  tables  arc  provided  and  placed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
we  appoint  that  the  same  tables  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  kept  and  repaired  in  sufli- 
cient  and  seemly  manner,  and  covered  in 
time  of  divine  service  with  a  carpet  of 
silk  or  other  decent  stuff,  thought  meet  by 
the  ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question 
be  made  of  it,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth 
at  the  time  of  the  ministration  asbecometh 
that  table ;  and  so  stand,  saving  when 
the  holy  communion  is  to  be  administered, 
at  which  time  the  same  shall  be  placed  in 
so  good  sort  within  the  church  or  chancel, 
as  thereby  the  minister  may  be  more  con 
veniently  heard  of  the  communicants  in 
his  prayer  and  ministration,  and  the  com 
municants  also  more  conveniently  and  in 
more  number  may  communicate  with  the 
said  minister. 

By  Canon  20.  The  churchwardens, 
against  the  time  of  every  communion, 
shall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  with  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  minister,  pro 
vide  a  suilicient  quantity  of  fine  white 
bread,  and  of  good  and  wholesome  wine, 
for  the  number  of  communicants  that  shall 
receive  there  ;  which  wine  shall  be  brought 
to  the  communion  table  in  a  clean  and 
sweet  standing  pot  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if 
not  of  purer  metal. 

And  by  the  rubric.  The  bread  and 
wine  for  the  communion  shall  be  provided 
by  the  curate  and  churchwardens  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish.  And  to  take  away 
all  occasion  of  dissension  and  superstition, 
which  any  person  has  or  might  have  con 
cerning  the  bread  and  wine,  it  shall  suflicc 
that  the  bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be 
eaten,  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread 
that  conveniently  may  be  gotten. 

In  the  rubric,  in  the  communion  service 


of  the  second  Edward  VI.  it  was  ordained, 
that,  "  wliyles  the  clearkes  do  syng  the 
oiT'ertory,  so  many  as  are  disposed,  shall 
oiler  to  the  poore  mennes  boxe,  every  one 
accordinge  to  his  habilitie  and  charitable 
myndc." 

And  by  the  present  rubric,  whilst  the 
sentences  of  the  oll'ertory  are  in  reading, 
the  deacons,  churchwardens,  or  other  fit 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall 
receive  the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  other 
devotions  of  the  people,  in  a  decent  basin, 
to  be  provided  by  the  parish  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  reverently  bring  it  to  the  priest, 
who  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it 
upon  the  holy  table.  And  after  divine 
service  is  ended,  the  money  given  at  the 
offertory  shall  be  disposed  of  to  such 
pious  and  charitable  uses  as  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  shall  think  fit  ;  wherein 
if  they  disagree,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  ordinary  shall  appoint. 

Rubric.  Such  ornaments  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times 
of  their  ministrations,  shall  be  retained 
and  be  in  use  as  were  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  authority  of  parliament 
ui  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  VI.  And  by  the  rubric  of  2  Ed 
ward  VI.,  which  had  this  authority  of 
parliament,  it  is  ordained,  that  upon  the 
day,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
ministration  of  the  holy  communion,  the 
priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy  ministry 
shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed 
for  that  ministration ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope  : 
and  where  there  be  many  priests  or 
deacons,  then  so  many  shall  be  ready  to 
help  the  priest  in  the  ministrations  as  shall 
be  requisite,  and  shall  have  upon  them 
likewise  the  vestures  appointed  for  their 
ministry,  that  is  to  say,  albes  with  tunicles. 
And  whensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate 
the  holy  communion  in  the  church,  or  ex 
ecute  any  other  public  ministration,  he 
shall  have  upon  him,  besides  his  rochet,  a 
surplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope  or  vestment, 
and  also  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  or 
else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain. 

Art.  28.  Transubstantiation  (or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine)  in  the  supper  of  the  LORD  cannot 
be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repug 
nant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

Art.  ;H).  The  cup  of  the  LORD  is  not 
to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people ;  for  both 
the  parts  of  the  LORD'S  sacrament,  by 
CHRIST'S  ordinance  and  commandment, 
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ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike. 

And  by  the  statute  of  the  1  Edward  VI. 
c.  1.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  first  institution  of  the  said  sacra 
ment,  and  more  conformable  to  the  common 
use  and  practice  of  the  apostles  and  of  the 
primitive  Church,  for  above  500  years  after 
CHRIST'S  ascension,  that  the  same  should 
be  administered  under  both  the  kinds  of 
bread  and  wine  than  under  the  form  of 
bread  only  ;  and  also  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  first  institution  of  CHRIST,  and  to 
the  usage  of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive 
Church,  that  the  people  should  receive  the 
same  with  the  priest,  than  that  the  priest 
should  receive  it  alone  ;  it  is  enacted  that 
the  said  most  blessed  sacrament  be  com 
monly  delivered  and  ministered  unto  the 
people,  under  both  the  kinds,  that  is  to 
say,  of  bread  and  wine,  except  necessity 
otherwise  require.  And  also  that  the  priest 
which  shall  minister  the  same  shall,  at  the 
least  one  day  before,  exhort  all  persons 
which  shall  be  present  likewise  to  resort 
and  prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  same. 
And  when  the  day  prefixed  cometh,  after 
godly  exhortation  by  the  minister  made, 
(wherein  shall  be  further  expressed  the 
benefit  and  comfort  promised  to  them 
which  worthily  receive  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  danger  and  indignation  of  GOD 
threatened  to  them  which  shall  presume  to 
receive  the  same  unworthily,  to  the  end 
that  every  man  may  try  and  examine  his 
own  conscience  before  he  shall  receive  the 
same,)  the  said  minister  shall  not,  without 
a  lawful  cause,  deny  the  same  to  any  person 
that  will  devoutly  and  humbly  desire  it ; 
not  condemning  hereby  the  usage  of  any 
Church  out  of  the  king's  dominions. 

liubric.  If  any  of  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  unconsecrated,  the  curate  shall 
have  it  to  his  own  use  ;  but  if  any  remain 
of  that  which  was  consecrated,  it  shall  not 
be  carried  out  of  the  Church,  but  the  priest, 
and  such  other  of  the  communicants  as  he 
shall  then  call  unto  him,  shall  immediately 
after  the  blessing  reverently  eat  and  drink 
the  same. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Lang- 
ton  it  is  enjoined,  that  no  sacrament  of  the 
Church  shall  be  denied  to  any  one.  upon 
the  account  of  any  sum  of  money ;  but  if 
any  thing  hath  been  accustomed  to  be  given 
by  the  pious  devotion  of  the  faithful,  justice 
shall  be  done  thereupon  to  the  churches 
by  the  ordinary  of  the  place  afterwards. 

And  by  the  rubric.  Yearly  at  Easter, 
every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  or  his  or  their 


deputy  or  deputies,  and  pay  to  them  or 
him  all  ecclesiastical  duties,  accustomabl/ 
due  then  and  at  that  time  to  be  paid. 

By  the  ancient  canon  law,  every  layman 
(not  prohibited  by  crimes  of  a  heinous 
nature)  was  required  to  communicate  at 
least  thrice  in  the  year,  namely,  at  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ;  and  the  se 
cular  clergy  not  communicating  at  those 
times  were  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  Catholics.  And  by  the  rubric  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  every  parishioner 
shall  communicate  at  least  three  times  in 
one  year,  of  which  Easter  to  be  one. 

And  by  Canon  21.  In  every  parish 
church  and  chapel  where  sacraments  are 
to  be  administered,  the  holy  communion 
shall  be  administered  by  the  parson,  vicar, 
or  minister,  so  often,  and  at  such  times,  as 
every  parishioner  may  communicate  at  the 
least  three  times  in  the  year,  whereof  the 
feast  of  Easter  to  be  one ;  according  as 
they  are  appointed  by  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer.  And  the  churchwardens  or 
questmen,  and  their  assistants,  shall  mark, 
(as  well  as  the  minister,)  whether  all  and 
every  of  the  parishioners  comes  so  often 
every  year  to  the  holy  communion  as  the 
laws  and  constitutions  do  require.  Canon 
28.  And  shall  yearly,  within  forty  days 
after  Easter,  exhibit  to  the  bishop  or  his 
chancellor,  the  names  and  surnames  of  all 
the  parishioners,  as  well  men  as  -women, 
which  being  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
received  not  the  communion  at  Easter 
before. 

By  Canon  24.  All  deans,  wardens,  mas 
ters,  or  heads  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  prebendaries,  canons,  vicars, 
petty  canons,  singing  men,  and  all  others 
of  the  foundation,  shall  receive  the  com 
munion  four  times  yearly  at  the  least. 
And  by  Canon  23.  In  all  colleges  and 
halls,  within  both  the  universities,  the 
masters  and  fellows,  such  especially  as  have 
any  pupils,  shall  be  careful  that  all  their 
said  pupils,  and  the  rest  that  remain  among 
them,  do  diligently  frequent  public  service 
and  sermons,  and  receive  the  holy  com 
munion,  which  we  ordain  to  be  adminis 
tered  in  all  such  colleges  and  halls  the 
first  and  second  Sunday  of  every  month  ; 
requiring  all  the  said  masters,  fellows,  and 
scholars,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  students, 
officers,  and  all  other  the  servants  there, 
so  to  be  ordered,  that  every  one  of  them 
shall  communicate  four  times  in  the  year 
at  the  least,  kneeling  reverently  and  de 
cently  upon  their  knees,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  communion  book  prescribed 
in  that  behalf. 
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By  the  1  Edward  VI.  c.  1.    "Whosoever  | 

sh;dl  deprave,  despise,  or  contemn  the  most 

blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 

of  our  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,   commonly 

j  called  the   sacrament  of  the;  altar,  and   in  '• 

\  Scripture  the  supper  and  table  of  the  LORI>, 

(the  communion  and  partaking  of  the  body 

:  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  in  contempt  thereof,  ; 

4  by  any  contemptuous  words,  or  by   any 

words  of  depraving,  despising,  or  reviling;  ' 

'  or  whosoever  shall   advisedly  in  any  other 

I  wise   contemn,   despise,   or  revile  the  said  j 

i  most  blessed   sacrament,  contrary   to  the  [ 

effects    and    declaration     abovesaid,    shall 

suffer  imprisonment  of  his  body,  and  make 

fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will. 

Rubric.  Upon  the  Sundays,  and  other  | 
holy  days  (if  there  be  no  communion), 
shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed  at  the 
communion,  until  the  end  of  the  general 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  CHRIST'S 
Church  militant  here  in  earth,  together 
with  one  or  more  of  the  collects  last  before 
rehearsed,  concluding  with  the  blessing. 

Since  the  death  of  CHRIST  hath  recon 
ciled  GOD  to  mankind,  and  his  intercession 
alone  obtains  all  good  things  for  us,  we 
are  enjoined  to  make  all  our  prayers  in  his 
name  ;  and,  as  a  more  powerful  way  of 
interceding,  to  commemorate  his  passion 
by  celebrating  the  holy  eucharist,  which  in 
the  purest  ages  was  always  joined  to  their 
public  and  common  prayers.  (Acts,  ii.  42.) 
And  as  evidence  that  our  Church  wishes  it 
were  so  still,  she  appoints  a  great  part  of 
this  oflice  to  be  used  on  all  Sundays  and 
holydays,  and  orders  the  priest  to  say  it 
at  the  altar,  the  place  where  all  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  of  old  were  wont  to  be  made, 
because  there  was  the  proper  place  to 
commemorate  JESUS  our  only  Mediator, 
by  whom  all  our  prayers  become  accepted. 
And  hence  the  ancients  call  this  oflice  "  the 
service  of  the  altar,"  which  in  the  time  of 
celebration  was  then  also,  as  our  rubric 
now  enjoins,  covered  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth.  As  .for  the  primitive  and  original 
form  of  administration,  since  CHRIST  did 
not  institute  any  one  method,  it  was  various 
in  divers  churches,  only  all  agreed  in 
using  the  LORD'S  prayer,  and  reciting  the 
words  of  institution,  which  therefore  some 
think  was  all  the  apostles  used  ;  but  their 
successors  in  several  churches  added  seve 
ral  devout  f brins  thereunto,  which  being 
joined  to  the  original  order  used  by  the 
founder  of  each  church,  was  for  greater 
honour  called  by  the  name  of  that  first 
author  ;  and  hence  we  have  now  the  liturgy 
used  at  Jerusalem,  called  ''  The  Liturgy 
of  St.  James  ;"  that  of  Alexandria,  called 


"  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark ;"  that  of  Koine, 
called  "The  Liturgy  of  St.  Clement;" 
with  others  of  lesser  value  ;  which,  by  the 
fancy  of  adding  to  them  in  every  age,  have 
contracted  many  superstitions  of  later  times, 
and  yet  do  still  contain  many  genuine  and 
substantial  pieces  of  true  primitive  devo 
tion,  easily  distinguished  from  the  modern 
and  corrupt  additions.  But  since  none  of 
these  apostolical  liturgies  were  believed  of 
divine  institution,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chry- 
sostom  made  new  forms  for  their  own 
churches,  now  generally  used  in  the  east  ; 
and  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  composed  sacramentaries  for  their 
several  churches;  and  the  Christians  in 
Spain  had  a  peculiar  order  for  this  oflice, 
called  "  The Mozarabic form;"  the  Gallican 
Church  had  another  distinct  from  all  these  ; 
and  St.  Gregory  was  so  far  from  imposing 
the  Roman  missal  on  this  Church  of  Eng 
land,  that  he  advises  Augustine  the  monk 
to  review  all  liturgies,  and  take  out  of 
them  what  was  best,  and  so  to  compose  a 
form  for  this  nation.  And  when  the  Ro 
man  missal  (afterward  imposed  here)  was 
shamefully  corrupted,  our  judicious  re 
formers  made  use  of  this  ancient  and  just 
liberty  ;  and,  comparing  all  liturgies,  they 
have  out  of  them  all  extracted  what  is 
most  pure  and  primitive,  and  so  composed 
this  admirable  office,  which,  as  Bishop  Jewel 
aflirms,  "  comes  as  nigh  as  can  be  to  the 
apostolic  and  ancient  Catholic  Church," 
and  indeed  is  the  most  exact  now  extant 
in  the  Christian  world,  the  explaining 
whereof  will  effectually  serve  to  assist  the 
communicant  in  order  to  a  worthy  prepa 
ration  before  the  receiving,  devout  affec 
tions  in  receiving,  and  the  confirming  of 
his  holy  purposes  afterwards  :  for  it  doth 
instruct  us  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known  and  to  be  done  in  this  sacred  and 
sublime  duty,  and  is  contrived  in  this  cu 
rious  method. 

The  whole  communion  oflice  consists 
of  four  parts.  First,  a  more  general  pre 
paration  to  the  communion,  and  as  either 
common  to  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
exercise  of,  1.  Repentance,  by  "  the  LORD'S 
prayer,  the  collect  for  purity,"  and  "  the 
ten  commandments."  2.  Holy  desires,  by 
"the  collects  for  the  king"  and  "the  day." 
3.  Of  obedience,  by  the  hearing  of  the 
"epistle  and  gospel."  4.  Of  faith,  by  re 
peating  "the  creed."  5.  Of  charity,  by 
"the  offertory"  and  '•  the  prayer  for  the 
holy  Catholic  Church."  Or  else  this  gene 
ral  preparation  is  proper  to  those  who 
ought  to  communicate,  namely,  "  the  warn 
ing  before  the  communion,"  and  "  the  ex- 
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hortation  to  it."  Secondly,  there  is  the  more 
immediate  preparation,  contained  in,  1.  The 
proper  instructions,  in  "  the  exhortation  at 
the  communion,"  and  "  the  immediate 
invitation."  2.  The  form  of  acknowledg 
ing  our  offences,  in  "  the  confession."  3. 
The  means  of  ensuring  our  pardon,  by 
"the  absolution,"  and""  the  sentences." 
4.  The  exciting  our  love  and  gratitude 
"in  the  preface,"  and  "the  hymn"  called 
"  Trisagium."  Thirdly,  there  is  the  cele 
bration  of  the  mystery,  consisting  of,  1.  The 
communicant's  humble  approach,  in  "  the 
address."  2.  The  minister's  blessing  the 
elements,  in  "  the  prayer  of  consecration." 
3.  His  distributing  them  according  to  "  the 
form  of  administration."  Lastly,  there  is 
the  post-communion,  containing,  1.  Pray 
ers  and  vows,  in  "  the  LORD'S  prayer,  the 
first  and  second  prayers  after  the  Com 
munion."  2.  Praises  and  thanksgiving, 
in  "  the  Gloria  in  excelsis."  3.  The  dis 
mission  by  "the  final  blessing." — Dean 
Comber. 

This  service  is  so  called  in  the  liturgy ; 
and  well  it  were  that  the  piety  of  the 
people  were  such  as  to  make  it  always  a 
communion.  The  Church,  as  appears  by 
her  pathetical  exhortation  before  the  com 
munion,  and  the  rubric  after  it,  labours 
to  bring  men  oftener  to  communicate  than 
she  usually  obtains.  Private  and  solitary 
communions,  of  the  priest  alone,  she  allows 
not ;  and  therefore,  when  others  cannot  be 
had,  she  appoints  only  so  much  of  the  ser 
vice  as  relates  not  of  necessity  to  a  present 
communion,  and  that  to  be  said  at  the 
holy  table  :  and  upon  good  reason  ;  the 
Church  thereby  keeping,  as  it  were,  her 
ground,  visibly  minding  us  of  what  she 
desires  and  labours  towards,  our  more  fre 
quent  access  to  that  holy  table  :  and  in  the 
mean  while,  that  part  of  the  service,  which 
she  uses,  may  perhaps  more  fitly  be  called 
"  the  second  service"  than  "the  commu 
nion."  And  so  it  is  often  called,  though 
not  in  the  rubric  of  the  liturgy,  yet  in 
divers  fast-books,  and  the  like,  set  out  by 
authority.  If  any  should  think,  that  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  the  second  ser 
vice,  because  the  morning  service  and 
litany  go  before  it,  which  indeed  are  two 
distinct  services ;  whereby  this  should 
seem  to  be  the  third,  rather  than  the 
second  service,  it  is  answered,  that  some 
times  the  "communion  service"  is  used 
upon  such  days  as  the  litany  is  not ;  and 
then  it  may,  without  question,  be  called 
the  second  service.  Nay,  even  then,  when 
the  litany  and  all  is  used,  the  commu 
nion  service  may  be  very  fitly  called  the 


second  service ;  for  though,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  the  litany  is  a  service  distinct,  yet 
in  our  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  service, 
namely,  for  a  complete  service  with  all  the 
several  parts  of  it,  psalms,  readings,  creeds, 
thanksgivings,  and  prayers  ;  so  the  litany 
is  not  a  service,  nor  so  esteemed,  but  called 
"  the  litany,"  or  supplications  ;  and  looked 
upon  sometimes,  when  other  offices  follow, 
as  a  kind  of  preparative,  though  a  distinct 
form,  to  them,  as  to  "  the  communion, 
commination,"  &c.  And  therefore  it  was 
a  custom  in  some  churches,  that  a  bell  was 
tolled  while  the  litany  was  saying,  to  give 
notice  to  the  people  that  the  communion 
service  was  now  coming  on. — Bp.  Sparrow. 

Of  the  many  compilations  given  to  this 
sacrament  in  former  ages,  our  Clnirch  has 
very  wisely  thought  fit  to  retain  these  two 
in  her  public  service,  as  those  which  are 
most  ancient  and  scriptural.  As  for  the 
name  of  "  the  LORD'S  supper,"  which  name 
the  Papists  cannot  endure  to  have  this 
sacrament  called  by,  because  it  destroys 
their  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  and  their  use  of 
private  mass,  we  find  this  given  to  it,  as 
its  proper  name  in  the  apostles'  time,  by 
St.  Paul  himself,  "  when  ye  come  together 
into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  LORD'S 
supper."  (1  Cor.  xi,  20.)  And  this  name 
is  frequently  given  to  it  by  ancient  writers. 
So  for  "  the  communion  ;"  this  is  plainly 
another  scriptural  name  of  the  same  holy 
sacrament.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  CHRIST  ?"  (1  Cor.  x.  16.)  Which 
name  is  given  to  it,  partly,  because  by  this 
we  testify  our  communion  with  CHRIST  our 
head  ;  partly,  because  it  unites  us  together 
with  all  our  fellow-Christians  ;  partly,  be 
cause  all  good  Christians  have  a  right  to 
partake  of  it :  hence,  with  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Basil,  "  to  communicate"  is  the 
common  word  to  express  the  participation 
of  this  sacrament. — Dr.  Nicholls. 

The  reason  why  it  is  enjoined  that  no 
tice  shall  be  given  to  the  minister  when 
we  intend  to  communicate  is,  that  the 
minister  of  the  parish  may  have  time  to 
inform  himself  of  the  parties  who  design 
to  receive  :  so  that,  if  there  be  any  among 
them  who  are  not  duly  qualified,  he  may 
persuade  them  to  abstain  for  some  time  ; 
or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  repel  them. 
Now,  in  several  cases,  persons  may  be  un 
qualified  to  partake  of  this  sacrament, 
either  by  the  prescript  of  GOD'S  word,  or  by 
the  canons  of  the  Church. 

1.  A  want  or  a  contempt  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation  unqualifies  persons  to  receive ; 
for  the  rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
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which  is  confirmed  by  the  act  of  uniformity, 
says,  "  Xo  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion,  until  such  time  as  he  be 
confirmed,  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be 
confirmed."  This  is  agreeable  to  the  pro 
visions  of  the  ancient  Church  ;  and  the 
only  reasonable  impediment  to  confirmation 
is  the  want  of  a  bishop  near  the  place. 

•2.  Persons  excommunicate,  or  who  are 
doing  penance  by  church  censure  for  any 
notorious  fault,  are  unqualified  to  receive ; 
for  such  persons  are  shut  out  from  the 
communion,  and  therefore  called  excom 
municate. 

3.  Persons  under  frenzy  are  unqualified 
to  partake  of  the  holy  communion.     And 
all  persons,  under  the  foregoing  want  of 
qualification,  may  lawfully  be  refused  ad 
mission  to  the  communion  by  the  minister  ; 
for   the    ecclesiastical    law  imposes   great 
penalties  upon  the  minister,  who  shall  give 
them  the  communion  in  such  cases. 

4.  A  person  may  be  unqualified  by  no- 
:  torious  wickedness,  or  flagitiousness  of  life. 

But  of  this  more  in  the  next  note.  —  Dr. 
Nicholls. 

In  the  primitive  times,  when  discipline 
was  strictly  maintained,  all  such  persons, 
as  soon  p.s  known,  were  put  under  censure  ; 
but  if,  before  censure,  they  olfered  them 
selves  at  the  communion,  they  were  repelled. 
And  indeed  such  severe  discipline  might 
not  be  amiss,  whilst  it  was  grounded  only 
upon  piety  and  zeal  for  GOD'S  honour,  as 
it  was  in  those  devout  times.  But,  after 
wards,  some  persons  being  debarred  from 

•  the  communion  out  of  private  pique  and 
:  resentment,  an  imperial  injunction  prohi 
bited   "all,   both   bishops  and  presbyters, 
from  shutting  out  any  one  from  the  com- 

,  mnnion,  before  just  cause  be  shewn  that 
the  holy  canons  do  give  them  power  so  to 
do."  And  the  canon  law  did  not  allow  a 

.  discretionary  power  to  the  priest  to  thrust 
away  every  ill  person  from  the  sacrament : 
"  a  vicious  person,  offering  himself  to  re 
ceive  the  communion,  is  not  to  be  expelled, 

i  but  is  to  be  carried  privately  aside,  and  to 

•  be  exhorted  not  to  receive  the  communion." 
Indeed  the   later    canonists   did   interpret 

i  this   only  of  occult   crimes,    and   such   as 

!  were  not  generally  known  ;  allowing  only 

persons    "notoriously  guilty"   to    be    ex- 

i   pelled  :  and  of  this  opinion  were  the  com- 

:  pilers  of  our  rubrics  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 

time,   as  appears   from  their  wording   this 

rubric,  "  It  anv  be  an  open  and  notorious 

evil  liver,"  <xc.     But,  however,  thcv  limited 

this   discretionary  power  of  the  minister, 

obliging  him,  even  in  "notorious"  crimes. 

to  "  admonish"  such  persons   first   to   ab 


stain,  and  only  upon  obstinacy  to  repel. 
But,  nevertheless,  this  formerly  gave  occa 
sion  to  several  exceptions  and  disputes  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  last  revision  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  repulsion  was  not  left  to 
the  absolute  power  of  the  minister,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
diocesan,  and  to  take  his  advice  therein. 
And  still  it  remains  so  uncertain,  what  is 
"  notoriety,"  both  in  presumption,  law,  and 
fact,  that  a  minister  is  not  out  of  danger  of 
transgressing  his  rule,  if,  before  judicial 
conviction  of  a  crime,  he  goes  farther  than 
admonishing  any  person  to  abstain. — Dr. 
Nichollti.  Our  law  in  England  will  not 
sutler  the  minister  to  judge  any  man  as  a  no 
torious  offender,  but  him  who  is  convicted 
by  some  legal  sentence.  —  Up.  Andrcwcs. 

Notoriety  in  fact  is  one  thing,  and  no 
toriety  in  presumption  is  another.  And 
in  either  case  it  should  be  a  notoriety  in 
law  too,  to  indemnify  the  minister  for  pro 
ceeding  upon  the  rubric,  or  to  render  him 
safe,  in  point  of  law,  for  repelling  any  per 
son  from  the  communion. 

Upon  the  whole  of  the  matter,  however, 
though  this  rubric  may  "  require  some 
explanation,"  as  Bishop  Cosins  remarks, 
"  for  the  avoiding  of  disputes  and  doubts 
between  the  communicants  and  curates;" 
yet,  if  it  be  taken  in  all  its  parts,  namelv, 
that  no  person,  however  "  notoriously 
wicked,"  shall  be  withheld  from  the  com 
munion,  till  he  be  admonished  to  withdraw 
himself;  and  that,  when  he  is  repelled  upon 
his  obstinacy,  it  is  only  till  such  time  as 
the  advice  of  the  ordinary  can  be  had 
therein,  to  whom  the  curate  is  obliged  to 
give  early  notice  of  such  his  act ;  it  seems 
in  this  view  the  best,  and  I  think  the  only 
ecclesiastical,  rule  we  have  to  go  by  in 
such  case  ;  nor  doth  it  appear  liable  to  ex 
ceptions,  unless  it  be  in  that  particular,  of 
how  far  we  are  safe  in  acting  according 
to  it. 

But,  as  this  is  properly  a  point  of  law, 
it  is  not  so  fit  for  me  to  undertake  anv 
determination  of  it;  it  must  be  left  to  the 
gentlemen  of  that  profession.  Onlv  thus 
much  1  would  put  in,  that,  if  a  clergyman's 
conduct  in  this  matter  shall  appear  to  be 
upright,  dispasMonate,  and  disinterested, 
and  I  wish  it  may  never  appear  otherwise, 
so  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  reasonable 
and  indifferent  persons,  which  I  think  it 
would  gain  in  all  notorious  and  flagrant 
cases,  which  are  those  mentioned  in  the 
rubric,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed, 
that  the  interpreters  of  the  law  would,  in 
their  turn  too,  shew  him  all  the  favour  and 
regard  they  could. — Archdeacon  Sharp. 
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COMMUNION  OF  THE  SICK.  In 
this  office  we  have  an  example  of  the  bene 
volent  care  exhibited  by  the  Church  to 
wards  her  suffering  members.  As  all 
mortal  men  be  subject  to  many  sudden 
perils,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  ever 
uncertain  what  time  they  shall  depart  out 
of  this  life,  the  Church  has  not  only  pro 
vided  for  their  baptism,  and  for  the  visita 
tions  of  the  pastor,  but  has  authorised  and 
directed  the  administration  to  them  of 
"the  most  comfortable  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  CHRIST." 

Although  the  Church  maintains  that  the 
eucharist,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  pub 
licly  administered  in  the  consecrated  house 
of  GOD,  and  has  signified  her  disapproval 
of  solitary  communion  in  all  cases  ;  yet, 
•when  by  sickness  her  members  are  incap 
able  of  presenting  themselves  at  the  altar, 
there  is  a  wise  and  tender  relaxation  of 
her  usages,  corresponding  with  the  pecu 
liar  necessity  of  the  case.  This  too  "  is 
exactly  conformable  to  the  most  early 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers,  than  the  care  of  the 
Church  to  distribute  the  eucharist  to  all 
dying  persons  that  were  capable  of  re 
ceiving  it." 

"  There  are  many  instances,"  says  Pal 
mer,  "  in  antiquity,  of  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  in  private  for  the  sick.  Thus 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  caused  the  eu 
charist  to  be  celebrated  in  his  own  cham 
ber,  not  many  hours  before  his  death. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  informs  us,  that  his 
father  communicated  in  his  own  chamber, 
and  that  his  sister  had  an  altar  at  home  ; 
and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  administered 
the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  at  Koine. 
The  Church  is  therefore  justified  in  direct 
ing  the  eucharist  to  be  consecrated  in  pri 
vate  houses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick ; 
and  she  has  taken  care,  in  the  rubric 
immediately  preceding  the  office,  that  the 
sacrament  shall  be  decorously  and  reve 
rently  administered." 

In  the  distribution  of  the  elements,  the 
rubric  orders  that  the  sick  person  shall 
receive  last.  This  is  done,  "  because  those 
who  communicate  with  him,  through  fear 
of  some  contagion,  or  the  noisomeness  of 
his  disease,  may  be  afraid  to  drink  out  of 
the  same  cup  after  him." 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  shall 
be  carried  with  due  reverence  to  the  sick, 
the  priest  having  on  at  least  a  surplice 
or  stole,  with  a  light  carried  before  him  in 
a  lantern,  with  a  bell,  that  the  people 


may  be  excited  to  due  reverence  ;  who  by 
the  minister's  direction  shall  be  taught  to 
prostrate  themselves,  or  at  least  to  make 
humble  adoration,  wheresoever  the  KING 
OF  GLORY  shall  happen  to  be  carried  under 
the  cover  of  bread. 

But  by  the  rubric  of  the  2  Edward  VI. 
it  was  ordered,  that  there  shall  be  no  ele 
vation  of  the  host,  or  shewing  the  sacra 
ment  to  the  people. 

By  the  present  rubric,  before  the  office 
for  the  communion  of  the  sick,  it  is  ordered 
as  follows  :  Forasmuch  as  all  mortal  men 
be  subject  to  many  sudden  perils,  diseases, 
and  sicknesses,  and  ever  uncertain  what 
time  they  shall  depart  out  of  this  life  ; 
therefore,  to  the  intent  they  may  be  always 
in  a  readiness  to  die  whensoever  it  shall 
please  Almighty  GOD  to  call  them,  curates 
shall  diligently  from  time  to  time  (but 
especially  in  the  time  of  pestilence  or 
other  infectious  sickness)  exhort  their 
parishionei's  to  the  often  receiving  of  the 
holy  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST,  when  it  shall  be 
publicly  administered  in  the  church  ;  that, 
so  doing,  they  may,  in  case  of  sudden  visit 
ation,  have  the  less  cause  to  be  disquieted 
for  lack  of  the  same.  But  if  the  sick 
person  be  not  able  to  come  to  the  church, 
and  yet  is  desirous  to  receive  the  com 
munion  in  his  house,  then  he  must  give 
timely  notice  to  the  curate,  signifying  also 
how  many  there  are  to  communicate  with 
him  (which  shall  be  three  or  two  at  the 
least),  and  having  a  convenient  place  in 
the  sick  man's  house,  with  all  things  ne 
cessary  so  prepared,  that  the  curate  may 
reverently  minister,  he  shall  there  cele 
brate  the  holy  communion. 

But  if  a  man,  either  by  reason  of  ex 
tremity  of  sickness,  or  for  want  of  warning 
in  due  time  to  the  curate,  or  for  lack  of 
company  to  receive  with  him,  or  by  any 
other  just  impediment,  do  not  receive  the 
sacrament  of  CHRIST'S  body  and  blood, 
the  curate  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he 
do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  sted- 
fastly  believe  that  JESUS  CHRIST  hath 
suffered  death  upon  the  cross  for  him, 
and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption  ; 
earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he 
hath  thereby,  and  giving  him  hearty 
thanks  therefor ;  he  doth  eat  and  drink 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST 
profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although 
he  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  with 
his  mouth. 

In  the  time  of  plague,  sweat,  or  other 
such  like  contagious  times  of  sickness  or 
diseases,  when  none  of  the  parish  can  be 
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gotten  to  communicate  with  the  sick  in 
,heir  houses,  lor  fear  of  infection,  upon 
ipecial  request  of  the  deceased,  the  mi- 
lister  may  only  communicate  with  him. 

It  has  been  the  constant  usage  of  the 
Church,  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  apostolical  times,  for  persons  danger 
ously  sick  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  LORD'S  supper  for  their  spiritual 
comfort  and  assistance.  Hence  this  pri 
vate  communion  obtained  the  name  of 
viaticum  among  the  Latins,  and  a  cor 
respondent  name  among  the  Greeks  ;  that 
is,  provision,  as  it  were,  laid  in  to 
sustain  them  in  their  journey  to  the 
other  world.  Our  Church  follows  tins 
example  of  the  primitive  ages.  And  ra 
ther  than  the  sick  man  should  want  so 
necessary  a  comfort,  we  are  allowed  to 
dispense  it  in  a  private  house,  and  to  a 
small  company,  which  in  other  cases  we 
avoid.  Indeed  there  are  divers  weighty 
reasons  why  the  dying  Christian  should 
receive  this  sacrament,  and  why  ministers 
should  persuade  them  to  it,  and  labour  to 
fit  them  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  it. 
For,  1.  This  is  the  highest  mystery  of 
religion,  and  fittest  for  those  who  arc  by 
sickness  put  into  a  heavenly  frame  and  are  \ 
nearest  to  perfection.  2.  This  is  (Ion's 
seal  of  remission  to  all  that  receive  it  with 
penitence  and  faith,  '3.  This  arms  them  i 
against  the  tear  of  death,  by  setting  JESTS 
before  them,  who  died  for  them,  and  hath 
pulled  out  the  sting  of  death.  4.  This 
assures  them  of  their  resurrection,  by 
keeping  them  members  of  CHRIST'S  body. 
(John,  vi.  o4.)  5.  It  declares  they  die  in 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  true 
Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation. 
And  if  the  sick  man  have  done  all  the 
duties  in  the  foregoing  office,  he  is  prepared 
to  die,  and  therefore  fit  for  this  communion  ; 
j  and  if  lie  do  receive  it  with  devotion,  the 
i  comfortable  assurances  of  GOD'S  love  which 
j  he  gets  here,  will  never  leave  him  till  he 
'see  GOD  face  to  face.  We  shall  only  add, 
that,  lest  the  fears  of  the  divine  displeasure 
which  sick  men  are  very  apt  to  entertain, 
.  should  trouble  their  minds,  and  hinder 
I  their  jov  and  comfort  in  this  holy  ordi- 
i  nance,  the  Church  hath  chosen  a  peculiar 
j  epistle  and  gospel  on  purpose  to  comfort 
them  and  deliver  them  from  these  fears, 
and  also  made  a  proper  collect  to  beg  pa- 
tience  for  them  under  this  their  aflliction. 
All  which  are  so  plain  they  need  no  expli- 
|  cation,  but  only  require  the  sick  man's 
;  devout  attention,  and  then  it  is  hoped  they 
will  not  fail  of  their  desired  cllect.  —  Dr. 
\  Nicholls,  Dean  Comber. 


COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS.  (See 
Saints.')  This  is  an  article  of  the  creed  in 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  as  a  necessary 
and  infallible  truth,  that  such  persons  as  are 
truly  sanctified  in  the  Church  of  CHRIST, 
while  they  live  among  the  crooked  gene 
rations  of  men,  and  struggle  with  the 
miseries  of  this  world,  have  fellowship  with 
GOD  the  FATHER  (1  John,  i.  ;}.  '2  Peter, 
i.4.),  with  GOD  the  SON  (1  John,  i.  '3. 
•2  John,  9.  John,  xvii.  '20,  '21.  2:3.),  with 
GOD  the  HOLY  GHOST  (Phil.  ii.  1.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14.),  as  dwelling  with  them,  and  taking 
up  THEIR  habitations  in  them  ;  that  they 
partake  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  the 
blessed  angels,  who  take  delight  in  the 
ministration  for  their  benefit,  being  "  mi 
nistering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation " 
(Heb.  i.  14.  Luke,  xv.  10.  Matt,  xviii.  10.)  ; 
that  besides  the  external  fellowship  which 
they  have  in  the  Word  and  sacraments, 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  they 
have  an  intimate  union  and  conjunction 
with  all  the  saints  on  earth  as  the  living 
members  of  CHRIST.  (1  John,  i.  7.  Col. 
ii.  19.)  Nor  is  this  union  separated  by 
the  death  of  any ;  but  as  CHRIST,  in  whom 
they  live,  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  so  have  they  fel 
lowship  with  all  the  saints,  who,  from  the 
death  of  Abel,  have  departed  in  the  true 
faith  and  fear  of  GOD,  and  now  enjoy  the 
presence  of  the  FATHER,  and  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  (Heb.  xii. 
22,  23.)  "Indeed,"  says  liishop  Pearson, 
from  whom  this  article  is  taken,  "  the 
communion  of  saints  in  the  Church  of 
CHRIST  with  those  who  are  departed  is 
demonstrated  by  their  communion  with 
the  saints  alive.  For  if  I  have  communion 
with  a  saint  of  GOD  as  such  while  he 
liveth  here,  I  must  still  have  communion 
with  him  when  he  is  departed  hence  ;  be 
cause  the  foundation  of  that  communion 
cannot  be  removed  bv  death.  The  mys 
tical  union  between  CHRIST  and  his  Church, 
the  spiritual  conjunction  of  the  members 
with  the  head,  is  the  true  foundation  of 
that  communion  which  one  member  hath 
with  another,  all  the  members  living  and 
increasing  bv  the  same  influence  which 
they  receive  from  him.  Hut  death,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  the  separation  of  the. 
soul  from  the  bodv,  maketh  no  separation 
in  the  mystical  union,  no  breach  of  the 
spiritual  conjunction:  and,  consequently, 
there  must  continue  the  same  communion, 
because  there  remaineth  the  same  founda 
tion.  Indeed  the  saint  before  his  death 
had  some  communion  with  the  hypocrite, 
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as  hearing  the  word,  professing  the  faith, 
receiving  the  sacraments  together  ;  which 
being  in  things  only  external,  as  they 
were  common  to  them  both,  and  all  such 
external  actions  ceasing  in  the  person 
dead,  the  hypocrite  remaining  loseth  all 
communion  with  the  saint  departing,  and 
the  saints  surviving  cease  to  have  farther 
fellowship  with  the  hypocrite  dying.  But 
seeing  that  the  true  and  unfeigned  holiness 
of  man,  wrought  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  GOD,  not  only  remaineth, 
but  also  is  improved  after  death  j  seeing 
that  the  correspondence  of  the  internal 
holiness  was  the  true  communion  with 
other  persons  during  life,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  divided  by  death,  which  hath 
no  power  over  that  sanctity  by  which  they 
were  first  conjoined.  But  although  this 
communion  of  the  saints  in  paradise  and 
on  earth,  upon  the  mystical  union  of 
CHRIST  their  head,  be  fundamental  and 
internal,  yet  what  acts  or  external  ope 
rations  it  produces  is  not  so  certain.  That 
we  communicate  with  them  in  hope  of 
that  happiness  which  they  actually  enjoy 
is  evident;  that  we  have  the  spirit  of  GOD 
given  us  as  an  earnest,  and  so  a  part  of 
their  felicity,  is  certain.  But  what  they 
do  in  heaven  in  relation  to  us  on  earth 
particularly  considered,  or  what  we  ought 
to  perform  in  reference  to  them  in  heaven, 
besides  a  reverential  respect  and  study  of 
imitation,  is  not  revealed  unto  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  can  be  concluded  by  ne 
cessary  deduction  from  any  principles  of 
Christianity.  They  who  first  found  this 
part  of  the  article  in  the  creed,  and  de 
livered  their  exposition  to  us,  have  made 
no  greater  enlargement  of  this  communion, 
as  to  the  saints  of  heaven,  than  the  society 
of  hope,  esteem,  and  imitation  on  our  side, 
of  desires  and  supplications  on  their  side  ; 
and  what  is  now  taught  by  the  Clmrch  of 
Rome  is  as  an  unwarrantable,  so  a  no- 
vitious,  interpretation." 

COMMUNION  IN  ONE  KIND.  The 
following  is  the  decree  of  the  popish 
Council  of  Constance  on  this  subject. 

AVhereas,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  cer 
tain  persons  rashly  presume  to  assert,  that 
the  Christian  people  ought  to  receive  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  under  both 
kinds  of  bread  and  wine  ;  and  do  every 
where  communicate  the  laity,  not  only  in 
the  bread,  but  also  in  the  wine ;  and  per 
tinaciously  assert  also,  that  they  ought  to 
communicate  after  supper,  or  else  not  fast 
ing,  doing  this  contrary  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Church,  which  is  agreeable 
to  reason,  which  they  damnably  endeavour 


to  reprobate  as  sacrilegious,  this  present 
holy  general  Council  of  Constance,  law 
fully  assembled  in  the  HOLY  GHOST,  ear 
nestly  desiring  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
faithful  against  this  error,  after  much  and 
mature  deliberation  had  of  many  who  are 
learned  both  in  divine  and  human  law, 
declares,  decrees,  and  determines,  that, 
although  CHRIST  instituted  this  venerable 
sacrament  after  supper,  and  administered 
it  to  his  disciples  under  both  kinds  of 
bread  and  wine,  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  laudable  authority  of  the  sacred  ca 
nons,  and  the  approved  custom  of  the 
Church  has  observed,  that  this  sacrament 
ought  not  to  be  performed  after  supper, 
nor  be  received  by  the  faithful  unless  fast 
ing,  except  in  the  case  of  sickness,  or  any 
other  necessity,  either  duly  conceded  or 
admitted  by  the  Church ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  although  in  the  primitive 
Church  this  sacrament  was  received  of  the 
faithful  under  both  kinds,  yet  for  the 
avoiding  any  dangers  and  scandals,  the 
custom  has  reasonably  been  introduced, 
that  it  be  received  by  the  officiating  per 
sons  under  both  kinds,  but  by  the  laity 
only  under  the  kind  of  bread ;  since  it  is 
to  be  believed  most  firmly,  and  in  no  wise 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST  is  truly  contained  as  well 
under  the  species  of  bread  as  under  that 
of  wine. 

On  which  we  may  fairly  remark,  full 
well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  GOD, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition.  For 
CHRIST,  when  he  celebrated  the  eucharist, 
gave  the  cup  to  all  who  were  present ;  and 
when  he  appointed  his  apostles  his  minis 
ters  to  celebrate  it,  he  bade  them  do  the 
same,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
But  ye  say,  whosoever  shall  dare  to  do  as 
CHRIST  has  bidden  him,  shall  be  effectually 
punished.  Can  human  impiety  exceed 
this  ?  —  Perceval  on  the  Roman  Schism. 

COMMUNION  TABLE.  A  name  for 
the  altar  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
both  altar  and  table.  An  altar  with 
respect  to  the  oblation  ;  a  table  with  re 
spect  to  the  feast.  (See  Altar.) 

COMMUTATION  OF  PENANCE. 
Penance  is  an  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
used  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which 
affects  the  body  of  the  penitent ;  by  which 
he  is  obliged  to  give  public  satisfaction  to 
the  Church  for  the  scandal  he  has  occa 
sioned  by  his  evil  example.  Commutation 
of  penance  is  the  permission  granted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  pious  uses,  in  lieu  of 
public  penance.  (See  Penitents.) 
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COMPETENTES.  An  order  of  ca- 
.echunicns  in  the  primitive  Chun-h,  being 
he  immediate  candidates  for  baptism. 

COMPLINE,  or  COMPLETOR1UM, 
.vas  tlie  last  service  of  the  day,  before  the 
Reformation.  This  hour  of  prayer  was 
irst  appointed  by  the  celebrated  abbot 
Benedict,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  England,  at  the  revision 
if  our  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  only  prescribed  public  worship  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening ;  and  in 
niiiking  this  regulation  she  was  perfectly 
justified :  for  though  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  pray  continually,  yet  the 
iprecise  times  and  seasons  of  prayer,  termed 
canonical  hours,  do  not  rest  on  any  divine 
command;  nor  have  they  ever  been  pro 
nounced  binding  on  all  churches  by  any 
general  council ;  neither  has  there  been 
any  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  respect.  Besides 
this,  the  churches  of  the  Alexandrian 
patriarchate,  which  were  founded  by  the 
holy  evangelist  Mark,  only  appointed  two 
public  assemblies  in  the  day;  and  no  more 
were  customary,  even  in  the  monasteries 
of  Egypt,  the  rest  of  the  day  being  left  for 
private  and  voluntary  prayer  and  medi 
tation.  Thus  also  the  Church  of  England 
left  her  clergy  and  people  to  follow  in 
private  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  to 
"pray  without  ceasing;"  for,  as  .John 
Cassian  observes,  a  voluntary  gift  of  praise 
and  prayer  is  even  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  those  duties  which  are  compelled 
by  the  canons  ;  and,  certainly,  the  Church 
of  England  did  not  intend  that  her  children 
should  oiler  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  only  in  the  morning  and 
evening  when  she  appointed  those  seasons 
for  public  worship.  Indeed,  we  find  that 
a  book  of  private  devotion,  containing 
offices  for  several  hours  of  prayer,  and 
entitled  the  "  Ilorarium,"  was  published 
by  royal  authority  A.  D.  15(10,  from  which 
Dr.  Cosins,  bishop  of  Durham,  chiefly 
derived  his  "  Collection  of  Private  Devo 
tion,"  &c. —  Palmer. 

CONCEPTION  (IMMACULATE)  OF 
THE  HOLY  VIRGIN.  A  festival  of 
the  Romish  Church,  observed  on  the  8th 
of  December,  to  commemorate  the  fiction 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived,  and 
born  immaculate,  that  is,  without  original 
sin.  Leo  Allatius  carries  the  origin  of 
this  festival  as  high  as  the  eighth  century; 
others  no  higher  than  the  twelfth  ;  at  which 
time  the  emperor  Manuel  Conmenus  set 
tled  it  for  the  (ircek  Church.  At  the  same 
time  the  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  in 


France  and  England.  Sixtus  IV.  ex 
pressly  enjoined  the  observance  of  it,  by 
his  constitutions,  in  147(i  and  14fv!  ;  which 
were  confirmed  by  Alexander  VI I.,  in 
1CG1.  But,  notwithstanding  this  autho 
rity,  the  fiction  of  the  immaculate  con 
ception,  though  reckoned  a  pious  opinion, 
is  said  to  be  no  article  of  faith  in  the 
Romish  Church,  several  of  whose  members 
have  opposed  it ;  as  St.  Bernard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  Alexander 
llallensis.  Scotus,  a  Franciscan,  was  the 
greatest  champion  for  the  immaculate  con 
ception,  which  was  afterwards  maintained 
by  those  of  his  order.  The  Dominicans, 
on  the  other  side,  appearing  strongly 
against  this  belief,  the  Council  of  Basil,  in 
the  36th  session,  decreed  in  favour  of  the 
immaculate  conception  ;  and  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  at  Paris  agreed  with  this  opinion, 
and  defended  it  against  the  writings  of 
John  ManQon,  a  Dominican,  and  doctor  of 
divinity.  This  was  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth,  the  Jesuit  Maldonat  having, 
in  his  lectures,  treated  this  question  in  a 
problematical  way,  the  divines  of  Paris  took 
offence  at  it,  and  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity  complained  to  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
Peter  de  Gondi,  who  gave  judgment  for 
Maldonat,  in  1675.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
confirmed  the  bishop  of  Paris' s  sentence. 
From  that  time  the  immaculate  conception 
remained  the  general  opinion  of  the  French 
divines,  but  was  not  held  as  :i  point  of  faith. 
This  doctrine,  however,  is  now  much  and 
generally  enforced  by  the  Papists,  and  by 
appointing  a  service  and  collect  commemo 
rative  of  the  imaginary  immaculate  con 
ception  of  the  Virgin  in  her  mother's  womb, 
and  praying  that  the  solemnity  may  procure 
her  votaries  an  increase  of  peace,  they  are 
guilty  of'a  novel  and  idolatrous  superstition. 

The  feast  of  the  "Conception"  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  instituted  in  England  by 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon 
occasion  of  William  the  Conqueror's  fleet 
being  in  a  storm,  and  afterwards  coming 
safe  to  shore.  But  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
held  in  the  year  l'J'2'2,  left  people  at  liberty, 
whether  they  would  observe  it  or  not. 
But  it  had  before  this  g*iven  rise  to  the 
question  ventilated  so  warmly  in  the  Ro 
man  Church,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary's 
immaculate  conception ;  which  was  first 
started  by  Peter  Lombard,  about  the  year 
1160. 

CONCEPTION  OF  OUR  LADY.    A 

religious   order    in    the    Romish    Church, 

founded   by   Beatrix    de    Sylva,  sister    of 

James,   first  count  of  Portalegro,   in  the 

N 
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kingdom  of  Portugal.  This  lady,  being 
carried  to  the  court  of  Castile  by  Eliza 
beth,  daughter  of  Edward,  king  of  Por 
tugal,  whom  the  king  of  Castile  had 
married,  and  the  king  falling  in  love 
with  her  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the 
jealous  queen  locked  her  up  in  a  chamber, 
where  she  left  her  without  meat  or  drink 
for  three  days.  In  this  condition  she  im 
plored  the  assistance  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who,  according  to  the  legendary  statement, 
appeared  to  her  and  comforted  her,  pro 
mising  her  a  speedy  release,  which  soon 
happened.  But  Beatrix,  fearing  the  far 
ther  resentment  of  the  queen,  privately 
withdrew  from  court,  and  fled  to  Toledo; 
where  arriving,  she  retired  to  a  monastery 
of  Dominican  nuns,  in  which  she  continued 
forty  years  in  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of 
austerities.  Here  she  again  imagined,  or 
pretended,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  reap 
peared  to  her,  and  inspired  her  with  the 
desire  of  founding  an  order  in  honour  of 
her  own  immaculate  conception.  To  this 
end  she  obtained  of  the  queen  a  grant  of 
the  palace  of  Galliana,  where  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Faith. 
Beatrix,  accompanied  by  twelve  young 
maids  of  the  Dominican  monastery,  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  year  1484.  These 
religious  were  habited  in  a  white  gown 
and  scapulary,  and  a  blue  mantle,  and 
wore  on  their  scapulary  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
confirmed  the  order  in  1489,  and  granted 
them  permission  to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercians.  The  pious  foundress  died  in 
the  year  1490,  at  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

After  the  death  of  Beatrix,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  put  the  nuns  of  the  Conception 
under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscans,  as 
being  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
immaculate  conception  ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  gave  them  the  rule  of  St.  Clara  to 
follow.  The  second  convent  of  the  order 
was  founded  in  the  year  1507,  at  Torrigo, 
in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  which  produced 
seven  others,  the  first  of  which  was  at 
Madrid.  This  order  passed  into  Italy, 
and  got  footing  in  Rome  and  Milan.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France, 
the  Clarisses  of  rile  suburb  of  St.  Germain, 
at  Paris,  embraced  the  order  of  the  Con 
ception.  These  religious,  besides  the  grand 
ollice  of  the  Franciscans,  recite  on  Sundays 
and  holydays  a  lesser  office,  called  the 
ollice  of  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
—  Ilronghton. 

CONCEPTION,  MIRACULOUS.  The 
production  of  the  human  nature  of  the 
Son  of  GOD  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
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generation,  by  the  power  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST.  (Matt.  i.  18.  -25.) 

It  were  not  difficult  to  shew  that  the 
miraculous  conception,  once  admitted, 
naturally  brings  after  it  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  atonement  and  the  incarnation. 
The  miraculous  conception  of  our  LORD 
evidently  implies  some  higher  purpose  of 
his  coining  than  the  mere  business  of  a 
teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher  might 
have  been  performed  by  a  mere  man, 
enlightened  by  the  prophetic  spirit.  For 
whatever  instruction  men  have  the  capacity 
to  receive,  a  man  might  have  been  made 
the  instrument  to  convey.  Had  teaching, 
therefore,  been  the  sole  purpose  of  our 
SAVIOUR'S  coming,  a  mere  man  might  have 
done  the  whole  business,  and  the  super 
natural  conception  had  been  an  unneces 
sary  miracle.  He,  therefore,  who  came  in 
this  miraculous  way,  came  upon  some 
higher  business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was 
unequal.  He  came  to  be  made  a  sin 
offering  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  GOD  in  him. — J3p.  Horsley. 

CONCLAVE.  The  place  where  the 
cardinals  meet  for  the  choosing  of  a  new 
pope  :  the  assembly  itself  is  also  called  by 
this  name,  and  it  depends  upon  the  mem 
bers  themselves  to  choose  the  place,  al 
though  for  some  time  since  the  Vatican 
has  been  constantly  used.  Here  they  erect, 
in  a  large  apartment,  as  many  deal  cells  as 
there  are  cardinals,  with  lodges  and  places 
for  the  conclavists,  who  shut  themselves 
in  to  wait  and  serve  the  cardinals.  These 
little  chambers  have  their  numbers,  and 
are  drawn  by  lot,  so  that  it  often  happens 
that  cardinals  of  different  factions  lodge 
near  one  another.  These  are  made  Tip 
during  the  nine  days'  ceremony  for  the 
pope's  funeral ;  during  which  time  any 
body  may  go  in  and  see  the  cells,  which  are 
hung  on  the  outside  with  green  serge  or 
camlet,  only  those  that  belong  to  the 
favourites  of  the  deceased,  or  are  such  as 
had  been  promoted  by  him,  .are  covered 
with  deep  violet  coloured  cloth,  and  over 
each  are  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  who 
lives  in  it.  Between  the  cells  and  the 
windows  of  the  palace  there  is  a  long 
gallery  for  the  convenience  of  the  conclave, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  the  cells  receive 
their  light.  The  day  after  the  pope's 
burial,  that  is,  the  tenth  after  his  decease, 
the  cardinals,  having  heard  mass,  invoke 
the  HOLY  GHOST  (as  they  term  it)  and  go 
in  procession  two  by  two  into  the  conclave, 
where  they  all  meet  in  the  chapel  every 
morning  and  evening  for  a  scrutiny,  which 
is  done  by  writing  their  suffrages  in  little 
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billot?,  and  putting  thorn  into  a  chalice 
that  stands  upon  the  altar  :  when  all  are 
put  in,  two  cardinals  are  chosen  by  the 
rest  to  read  those  openly  who  are  named, 
and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of 
each,  and  this  is  done  till  two-thirds  join 
for  the  same  person  ;  but  a  pope  is  seldom 
chosen  after  this  manner.  When  it  ap 
pears  that  after  the  scrutiny  they  do  not 
agree,  they  come  to  what  they  call  an 
nccez  or  access,  that  is,  a  trial  whether  he 
who  has  most  voices  in  the  scrutiny  could 
reach  to  two-thirds  ;  but  it  is  observable 
that  they  cannot  give  their  suffrages  in  the 
accez  to  those  whom  they  have  appeared 
for  in  the  scrutiny.  If  this  does  not 
succeed  they  have  recourse  to  the  way  of 
inspiration  (as  they  term  it),  which  is  an 
open  declaration,  or  rather  combination  of 
many  cardinals  to  cry  together  such  a 
cardinal  is  pope.  For  example,  Altieri 
Pupa  is  begun  by  one  or  two  chiefs  of  a 
party,  when  they  find  suffrages  enough  to 
assure  them  that  this  method  will  not  fail, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  cardinals  are 
forced  to  join,  that  they  may  not  incur  the 
pope's  displeasure,  who  would  be  chosen 
in  spite  of  them.  The  scrutiny  is  managed 
in  the  following  manner:  each  cardinal 
prepare*!  his  billet,  wherein  he  writes  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  person  for  whom 
lie  votes,  and  another  word  of  device  :  the 
cardinal's  name  is  written  under  the  fold 
of  the  paper,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  for 
that  purpose.  The  name  of  the  chosen  is 
written  by  the  conclavist  under  another 
fold  without  the  seal,  and  the  word  by 
which  the  cardinal  knows  that  it  is  his 
name  which  is  read,  is  written  on  the 
outside,  as  Deo  volente,  or  the  like  ;  the 
ibid  which  covers  the  cardinal's  name  is 
never  opened  until  the  pope  be  chosen, 
who,  to  kuow  those  who  voted  for  him, 
unfolds  all.  The  motto  serves  in  the  accez, 
that  it  may  appear  that  each  cardinal  has 
given  another  besides  that  in  the  scrutiny, 
seeing  two  billets  with  different  persons 
under  the  same  name  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  scrutiny  and  accez,  if  the  suffrage  be 
not  suflicient  to  complete  the  election, 
they  burn  all  the  billetings  that  the  elec 
tors'  names  may  lie  kept  secret.  Each 
cardinal  during  the  conclave  is  allowed 
but  two  servants,  or  three  at  most,  and 
this  only  to  princes,  or  fur  some  particular 
privilege.  Several  seek  for  this  employ 
ment  because  the  new  elected  pope  gives 
each  conclavist  three  or  four  hundred 
livres,  and  they  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
all  that  passes  :  yet  the  place  is  trouble 
some  enough,  because  they  must  take  in 


their  meat  and  drink  from  a  certain  place 
common  to  all  that  live  in  the  same  part, 
must  wait  at  table,  and  be  as  strictly  con 
fined  as  their  masters. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or  in 
dex  to  the  Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading 
words  are  ranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
books,  chapters,  and  verses  wherein  they 
occur  referred  to,  to  assist  in  finding  out 
passages,  and  comparing  the  several  signi 
fications  of  the  same  word. 

Cruden's  "Concordance"  is  well-known 
and  valued  by  every  biblical  student. 

Crutwell's  "Concordance  of  Parallels"  is 
useful,  but  the  number  of  parallel  passages 
referred  to,  and  sometimes  the  slightness 
of  their  connection,  renders  the  work  less 
useful  on  ordinary  occasions  than  the  mar 
ginal  references  in  our  Bibles. 

Gastrell's  "  Christian  Institutes,"  Locke 
and  Dodd's  "  Common-place  Book  of 
Scripture,"  Strutt's  work  with  the  same 
title,  and  Matthew  Talbot's  "Analysis  of 
the  Holy  Bible,"  all  assume  the  character 
of  a  concordance. 

CONCORDAT.  An  instrument  exe 
cuted  in  1801,  between  Buonaparte  and 
pope  Pius  VII.,  to  which  the  present 
Galilean  Church  owes  its  origin,  in  a  much 
stronger  sense  than  any  in  which  the 
Romanist  fan  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  Reformation. 
For  an  account  of  this  concordat  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the 
Church  i>f  J-'nnice.  (See  Church.) 

CONCORDAT.  There  is  also  a  much 
earlier  agreement  between  the  crown  of 
France  and  the  pope,  generally  known  by 
the  same  name,  viz.  the  agreement  of 
Francis  I.  with  pope  Leo.  X.  in  1516, 
to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  and 
here  we  must  observe,  that  Clothaire  II. 
issued  an  edict  in  615,  approved  by 
all  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom,  assembled 
at  the  fifth  Council  of  Paris,  by  which 
he  ordered  that  no  bishop,  though  chosen 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  should  be  con 
secrated  if  the  king  did  not  approve  of 
him  :  and  he  that  should  be  nominated  by 
the  king  should  be  accepted,  if  the  metro 
politan  found  no  just  cause  to  reject  him. 
Now  king  Charles  VII.,  in  the  Council  of 
Bourges,  in  14«'59,  established  the  Pragma 
tic  Sanction,  whereby  part  of  the  clergy, 
without  consulting  with  the  people  or  the 
archbishops,  or  other  bishops  of  provinces, 
chose  their  bishops,  leaving  the  king  the 
privilege  of  consenting  to,  and  confirming 
the  election  if  he  liked  it.  This  the  court 
of  Rome  resented;  the  court  first  desired, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Lateran  Council  cited 
N  '2 
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this  king  and  the  clergy  of  France  to  ap 
pear  and  give  their  reasons,  why  they  did 
not  abolish  that  ordinance ;  whereupon 
king  Francis  I.  made  this  agreement,  called 
a  Concordat,  with  pope  Leo  X.,  whereby 
the  king  had  the  power  ^to  nominate  sucli 
as  he  thought  fit  for  bishops,  &c. ;  and  the 
pope,  if  he  found  no  fault,  either  in  respect 
of  the  capacity  or  life  of  the  person  in  no 
mination,  was  to  issue  the  papal  bull  for 
the  consecration.  The  parliament,  clergy, 
and  the  university  of  Paris  were  much 
airainst  registering  this  agreement;  and, 
though  they  consented  to  it  at  last,  yet 
they'solemnly  protested,  that  they  did  it 
only  in  obedience  to  the  king's  repeated 
commands.  This  concordat  differed  from 
that  of  Clothaire,  that  the  pope,_  by  this, 
had  no  power  to  examine  the  ability  of  the 
person  elected ;  so  that,  in  his  time,  they 
consecrated  their  bishops,  without  troubling 
themselves  to  send  to  Home  for  bulls. 
(See  Pragmatic  Sanction.) 

CONCORDAT,  GERMANIC,  or  the 
Concordat  of  Germany.  A  treaty  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  made  in  1488,  be 
tween  pope  Nicholas  V.  and  the  emperor 
Frederick  I II.,  confirmed  by  Clement  VIII. 
and  Gregory  XIII.  It  comprehended 
four  parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  pope 
reserved  to  himself  the  conferring  of  all 
vacant  benefices  at  Rome,  and  100  days' 
journey  from  it,  of  whatever  degree,  either 
secular  or  regular,  which  before  went  by 
election,  without  exception  of  'cardinals 
or  other  officers  of  the  holy  see.  The 
second  concerns  the  elections  that  are 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope,  as  metro 
polises,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries,  de 
pending  immediately  on  the  pope,  and 
having  the  privilege  of  canonical  election. 
The  third  concerns  livings  that  are  suc 
cessively  given  by  the  popes  and  their 
proper  patrons ;  that  the  pope  has  the 
privilege  to  confer  both  secular  and  re 
gular  livings,  for  the  months  of  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  November  ; 
and  the  bishop  or  archbishop  within  the 
district  of  their  dioceses  during  the  other 
months.  The  fourth  and  last  part  speaks  of 
the  annates  or  first-fruits,  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  the  incumbent. 

CONDIGNITY  and  CONGRUITY. 
Terms  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  express 
their  peculiar  opinions  relative  to  human 
merit  and  deserving.  The  Scotists  main 
tain  that  it  is  possible  for  man  in  his 
natural  state  so  to  live  as  to  deserve  the 
grace  of  GOD,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  obtain  salvation  ;  this  natural  fitness 
(congruitas)  for  grace,  being  such  as  to 
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oblige  the  Deity  to  grant  it.  Such  is  the 
merit  of  cungruity.  The  Thomists,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  man,  by  the 
divine  assistance,  is  capable  of  so  living  as 
to  merit  eternal  life,  to  be  worthy  (con- 
dignus)  of  it  in  the  sight  of  GOD.  In  this 
hypothesis,  the  question  of  previous  pre 
paration  for  the  grace  which  enables  him 
to  be  u'orthy,  is  not  introduced.  This  is 
the  merit  of  condignity. 

Article  XIII.  AVorks  done  before  the 
grace  of  CHRIST,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  GOD,  forasmuch 
as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  JESUS  CHRIST, 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive 
grace,  or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  de 
serve  grace  of  congruity :  yea,  rather,  for 
that  they  are  not  done  as  GOD  hath  willed 
and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  we 
doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

CONFALON.  A  confraternity  of  se 
culars  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  called 
penitents,  established  first  of  all  by  some 
Roman  citizens.  Henry  III.  began  one 
at  Paris  in  1583,  and  assisted  himself  in 
the  habit  of  a  penitent,  at  a  procession 
wherein  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  carried  the 
cross,  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

CONFESSION.  (See  Auricular  Con 
fession.)  The  verbal  acknowledgment  of 
sin.  The  following  are  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Church  of  England  on 
this  subject.  The  Warning  for  the  Cele 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion  :  "  Because 
it  is  requisite  that  no  man  should  come 
to  the  holy  communion  but  with  a  full 
faith  in  GOD'S  mercy,  and  with  a  quiet 
conscience ;  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of 
you  who  by  this  means  cannot  quiet  his 
conscience  therein,  but  requireth  further 
comfort  or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me  or 
some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister 
of  GOD'S  word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by 
the  ministration  of  GOD'S  holy  word  he 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  to 
gether  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  to 
the  quieting  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
avoiding  of  scruple  and  doubtfulness." 
Rubric,  in  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  :  "  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be 
moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with 
any  weighty  matter.  After  which  confes 
sion,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it),  after  this 
sort."  By  the  113th  canon,  empowering 
ministers  to  prevent  offences  at  the  court 
of  visitation,  it  is  provided  that  "  if  any 
man  confess  his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to 
the  minister,  for  the  unburdening  of  his 
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conscience,  anil  to  receive  spiritual  conso 
lation  and  ease  of  mind  from  him,  he  shall 
not  in  any  wise  be  bound  by  this  constitu 
tion,  but  is  strictly  charged  and  admonished 
that  he  do  not  at  any  time  reveal_and  make 
known  to  any  person  whatsoever,  any 
crime  or  oll'ence  so  committed  to  his  trust 
and  secresy  (except  they  be  such  crimes 
as,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  his  own  life 
may  be  called  in  question  for  concealing 
the  same),  under  pain  of  irregularity." 

-In  the  primitive  Church,  no  other  con 
fession  of  sins  was  required  in  order  to 
receive  baptism  than  the  general  renuncia 
tion  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Nor  did  the  Church  lay  any  obligation 
on  the  consciences  of  men,  to  make  either 
public  or  private  confession  of  their  sins 
to  any  but  God,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  the  communion.    The  confessions  of  the 
primitive    Christians    were    all    voluntary, 
and  not  imposed  upon  them  by  any  laws  of 
!  the    Church.      Notwithstanding    which   it 
must  be  owned,    that    private  confession, 
|  though   not    absolutely  required,  yet  was 
'  allowed  and   encouraged  by  the  ancients, 
!  in  some  cases,  and  upon  special  occasions. 
For,   first,    they   advised    men,    in    case   of 
i  lesser  sins,  to  make  confession  mutually  to 
each    other,   that    they    might    have    each 
i  other's  prayers  and  assi>tance,  according  to 
:  the  advice  of  St.  James,    "Confess   vour 
faults   one    to    another,   and    pray  for   one 
i  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.''     Which, 
j  though   it   be  produced  by  the  Romanists 
i  in  favour  of  auricular  confession  to  a  jtricut, 
yet  the   ancients   understood   it   onlv  as  a 
i  direction  to  Christians  to  confess  mutually 
,  to  each  other.     -J.   In  case  of  injuries  done 
to  any  private  person,  it  was  expected  that 
i  the  offender  should  make  a  private  confes 
sion  of  his  fault  to  the  person  injured.      .'5. 
When  men  were  under  any  perplexities  of 

•  mind,  or  troubles  of  conscience,  this  was 
another  case   in  which  they  were  directed 
to   have   recourse   to   some   pastor,   and  to 
take  his   counsel   and    advice.     4.  Origcn 
gives  another  reason  for  confessing  private 
sins  to  the  priest,  which  is,  that  he  was  the 
fittest  judge    when    it    was    proper    to    do 
public  penance  for  private  offences.     (See 
Penitentiary.) 

The    Romish   Church   not    only  requires 

•  confession  as  a  dutv,  but   has  advanced  it 
to   the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  ;    and  this 
greatly  adds  to  the  power  of  the  clergv  of 
that  Church  over  the   laitv.      ''  Confession 
submits    a    fearful     penitent,    whose    con 
science  is  oppressed  with  scruples,  loaded 
with    remorse,   and  weakened    bv  the  re 
membrance  of  its  sins,  to  the  iibsolute'will 


of  a  cunning  priest,  who  beholds  sceptres 
at  his  feet,    humbles    crowns,   and    makes 
those  tremble  who  strike  terror  into  whole 
]  nations."     Confession,    in    the    Church   of 
Rome,  must  be  made  in  the  daytime,  and, 
if  possible,  when  there  are  people  in  the 
Church.     As  soon  as  the  penitent  comes 
up  to  the  confessional,  or  the  seat  of  the 
•  priest  who  confesses,  he  makes  the  sign  of 
;  the  cross,  and  asks  the  confessor's  blessing. 
Then  the  penitent  kneels,  with  his  hands 
clasped  and  uplifted.     The  confessional  is 
open  before,  and  has  two  lattice  windows 
in   it,   one    on    each   side.     The   confessor 
',  sits  with  his  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  car 
i  stooped   towards    the    penitent,    in    which 
i  posture   he    receives    his    confession    in    n 
whisper;  whence  it  is  called  auricular  con 
fession.     This  ended,   the  priest  uncovers 
himself,  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand 
towards  the  penitent,  pronounces  the  abso 
lution.      (See  Penance.) 

That  confession  is  a  custom  observed  in 
the  Greek  Church  is  past  all  dispute. 
Ilicaut  calls  this  practice  u  One  of  the  fun 
damental  pillars  of  the  Eastern  Churches ; 
the  axis  upon  which  their  whole  ecclesias 
tical  polity  turns,  and  that  without  which 
the  clergy  would  no  longer  have  any 
:  authority  or  influence  over  the  consciences 
of  the  people,  and  would  very  seldom  be 
able  to  reprove  them  in  a  country  where 
they  could  lly  to  the  arms  of  infidels  for 
shelter  and  protection  against  the  censures 
and  reprehensions  of  their  own  pastors." 
There  are  four  stated  times  in  the  year  for 
confession.  The  penitent  withdraws  with 
the  priest  to  some  i  emote  corner  of  the 
church,  where  he  sits  down,  with  his  head  un 
covered,  and  the  confessor  assures  him,  the. 
angtl  of  the.  Lord  ix  there  present  to  take  liix 
confession,  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  conceal  none  of  his  MUS.  After  confes 
sion,  the  penitent  receives  absolution,  and 
gives  the  priest  a  small  gratuity  of  money 
for  his  trouble.  If  we  may  credit  a  judi 
cious  and  learned  traveller,  the  practice  of 
confession  is  enormously  abused  bv  the 
Greeks.  If  a  penitent,  acknowledges  he  has 
robbed  another,  the  priest  asks  him  whether 
the  person  injured  be  a  native  of  his 
own  country,  or  a  Frank :  it'  the  penitent 
answers  the  latter,  "  Then  there  is  no  harm 
done,"  says  the  priest,  "provided  we  share 
the  booty  between  us."  These  are  natural 
consequences  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty 
of  the  Greeks  in  general. 

'•  It    standeth   with    us   in   the  Church  of 
England,"  saith  1  looker,  '•  as  touching  pub 
lic   confession,  thus:   First,   seeing  dav  by 
dav    \\  e   in   our  Church    bi^in    our  public 
N  :\ 
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prayers  to  Almighty  GOD  with  public  ac 
knowledgment  of  our  sins,  in  which  con 
fession  every  man,  prostrate  before  his 
glorious  majesty,  crieth  against  himself, 
and  the  minister  with  one  sentence  pro- 
nounceth  universally  all  clear  whose  ac 
knowledgment  hath  proceeded  from  a  true 
penitent  mind,  what  reason  is  there  every 
man  should  not,  under  the  general  terms 
of  confession,  represent  to  himself  his 
own  particulars  whatsoever,  and  adjoining 
thereto  that  affection  which  a  contrite 
spirit  worketh,  embrace  to  as  full  effect 
the  words  of  divine  grace,  as  if  the  same 
were  severally  and  particularly  uttered, 
with  addition  of  prayers,  imposition  of 
hands,  and  all  ceremonies  and  solemnities, 
that  might  be  used  for  the  strengthening 
of  men's  affiance  in  GOD'S  peculiar  mercy 
towards  them  ?  The  difference  of  general 
and  particular  forms  in  confession  is  not  so 
material  that  any  man's  safety  or  ghostly 
good  should  depend  upon  it."  "As  for 
private  confession,"  says  Bishop  Jewel, 
"  abuses  and  errors  set  apart,  we  condemn 
it  not,  but  leave  it  at  liberty." — Brough- 
ton.  Bingham. 

All  that  can  plainly  be  deduced  from 
the  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  confes 
sion  is  this,  that,  in  common  or  ordinary 
sins,  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  before 
Almighty  GOD,  either  particularly  in  our 
private,  or  generally  in  our  public  devo 
tion  ;  but  as  for  some  sins  of  a  more  ex 
traordinary  kind,  the  heinousness  whereof 
ordinary  Christians  may  not  be  sufficiently 
apprised  of,  or  which  may  be  attended 
with  such  nice  circumstances  as  perplex 
their  consciences,  here  resort  is  proper  to 
be  made  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
who,  as  physicians  of  the  soul,  arc  best 
able  to  advise  the  fittest  remedies  upon 
such  uncommon  emergencies.  Matters  of 
this  kind  stood  within  these  limits  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  first  pro 
pagating  of  the  gospel ;  but,  during  the 
piety  of  very  early  times,  another  sort 
of  confession  came  in  use,  for  it  having 
been  the  practice  for  excommunicates, 
before  their  reception  into  the  Church,  to 
make  a  solemn  confession  of  their  faults 
before  the  whole  congregation,  some  per 
sons  who  had  fallen  into  a  great  sin,  though 
they  had  never  been  censured  for  it, 
thought  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  take 
upon  themselves  a  public  shame  for  it, 
by  discovering  it  to  the  whole  congre 
gation  they  were  members  of,  and  to 
desire  their  prayers  to  GOD  for  their  par 
don.  Some  difficulties  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  practice,  about  the  year 


360,  the  office  of  a  public  penitentiary  in 
the  Greek  Church  began,  who  was  to  be 
a  presbyter  of  good  conversation,  prudent, 
and  one  who  could  keep  a  secret  ;  to 
whom  those  who  were  lapsed  into  any 
greater  sin  might  confess  it ;  and  he,  ac 
cording  to  his  discretion,  was  to  enjoin  a 
penance  for  it.  But  still  there  was  no 
command  for  all  people  to  confess  their 
sins  to  this  presbyter.  In  the  Latin 
Church,  the  practice  of  public  confession 
to  the  whole  congregation  continued  100 
years  longer,  viz.  till  the  time  of  pope 
Leo,  which  was  about  the  year  450,  who, 
by  an  injunction  of  his,  did  abrogate  it; 
and,  after  some  time,  the  Greek  Church 
began  to  grow  weary  of  this  private  con 
fession  to  a  penitentiary,  and  so  laid  it. 
aside.  But  whilst  private  confession  to 
ministers  was  practised,  in  some  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  recourse  was 
had  to  them  only  as  spiritual  physicians 
and  counsellors,  as  appears  by  many  pas 
sages  of  antiquity.  In  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  every  person,  of  each 
sex,  was  obliged  once  in  a  year  to  confess 
to  the  minister  of  his  parish,  the  sins 
which  he  had  been  guilty  of.  Auricular 
confession  to  the  priest  being  thus  esta 
blished,  some  of  the  school  divines  of  the 
Romish  Church  carried  it  to  further 
lengths,  making  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith  ; 
to  be  received  by  the  priest,  not  minis 
terially,  but  judicially  and  authoritatively  ; 
that  every  single  sin  must  be  discovered 
to  them,  with  all  its  aggravating  circum 
stances,  &c.  All  which  horrible  tyranny 
over  men's  consciences,  and  diving  into 
the  secrets  of  families  and  governments, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  excellent  compilers  of  our  liturgy, 
willing  to  settle  this  upon  the  ancient 
bottom,  ordered  only  a  general  confession 
of  sins  to  be  pronounced  by  all  persons 
indifferently,  not  requiring  any  particular 
confessions  to  be  made,  thereby  coming 
much  nearer  to  the  apostolical  practice 
than  the  Roman  liturgy  can  pretend  to, 
in  all  which  service  there  is  no  confes 
sion  which  the  people  share  in ;  for  their 
"  Conjiteor  tibi,  Domine"  &c.  in  the  mass, 
relates  to  the  priest,  and  the  "  Confitcor 
Deo  onmipotenti"  "  Beatce  Maria"  &c.  in 
the  breviary,  is  the  confession  only  of  the 
clergy.  — Nicholls. 

Forms  of  confession  are  generally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  liturgies  of  antiquity,  but 
a  form  superior,  or  equal,  to  our  own  is 
no  where  to  be  found.  Our  confession, 
like  the  prayer  which  JESUS  taught  us, 
though  concise,  is  comprehensive  and  full. 
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It   is  conceived  in  general   terms,   yet   at 
I  he  same   time   it    is  so  particular,   that   it. 
i  Deludes   every    kind   of   sin.      Where    the 
ninister   is   not   too   precipitate,  when   he 
dlows  the  congregation  time  to  repeat  it, 
,vith  such   deliberation,   that  their   hearts 
nav  go  along  with  their  words,  each  in- 
lividual  may,  and  ought,  under  the  general 
:'orm.  to  make  a  particular  mental  confes-  i 
iion  of  his  own  personal  sins,  known  only  to  , 
GOD  and  his  own  conscience.  —  Shepherd. 
At  the  time  of  the  review  of  the  liturgy, 
A.D.    1  (>(>!,   it  was  objected  by  the  Pres 
byterian    clergy    against    this    confession,  . 
that  there  was  no  preparatory  prayer  for 
GOD'S    assistance    and    acceptance  ;    and 
that    it  was    defective  in    not  clearly  ex 
pressing  "original  sin,"  nor  enumerating 
[actual  sins   with   their   aggravations.     To 
i  which  it  was  answered  by  the  episcopalian 
.'commissioners,   that  the  preparatory  sen 
tiences,    and    the    preceding    exhortation, 
i  amplv   supplied   this;    and  that  the  form 
:  being   so    general    is    rather    a    perfection 
[than  a  defect,  as  in  such  case  all  may  join, 
\  since  in  many  things  we  offend  all.     And 
!  as  to  the  notice  of  original  sin,  they  con 
ceived  that  to  be  sufficiently  acknowledged 
j  in  the  sentence  (with  others,  as  the  ••de 
li  vices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts,"  \c.) 
"and    there    is    no    health   in   us."     With 
j  respect  to  the  general  terms  used  through 
out  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  Dissenters 
have  complained  of  such  expressions  as, 
|uthat  we  may  do  GOD'S  will"  —  "that  we 
j  may  be  kept  from  all  evil,"  &c.  ;   to  which 
:  the  Episcopalians  properly  remark,  "these 
'  are  almost   the  very  terms  in  the  LORD'S 
'.prayer;    so    that   they   must    reform    that 
i  before    they   can    pretend    to   amend    our 
i  liturgy  in  these  petitions." 

The  reader  ma v  judge  how  far  the  ob 
jections  are  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  form  < 
I  composed   by  Calvin   himself,  and  used  by 
1  the   French   reformed   churches,  which    is 
as  follows:  — "  O  LORD  GOD,  eternal  and 
almiirhtv    FATIIKK,    we    acknowledge    and 
1  confess   before   thy   sacred    Majesty,    that 
we  are   miserable  sinners,   conceived  and  j 
born   in   sin   and    iniquity;   prone  to  evil, 
and  indisposed  to  every  good  work  ;  and  ' 
that   being   vicious,    we    make  no  end    of 
transgressing     thv    holv     commandments.  | 
Hereby  we  call  destruction  upon  ourselves 
from    thy    just    judgment.       lint    yet,    () 
LORD,    we   are    heartily    sorry    lor    having 
offended  tliee,  and  we  condemn  ourselves 
and  sins  by  true  repentance,  desiring  thv 
grace  may  relieve  our  misery.     Therefore,  , 
O   (ion,   merciful    FATIIKK,   vouchsafe   us 
thy  mercy,  in  the  name  of  thy  SON  JKM  s 


CHRIST  our  LORD.  ISlot  out  our  sins,  and 
purge  away  all  our  filth,  and  dailv  increase 
in  us  the  gifts  of  thy  HOI.Y  SPIRIT.  That, 
we,  acknowledging  our  iniquity  from  1 1n- 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  may  more  and  more 
displease  ourselves,  and  be  excited  to  true 
repentance;  which,  mortifying  us  and  all 
our  sins,  may  produce  in  us  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  and  innocence,  acceptable 
unto  thee  through  the  same  JESIS  CHRIST 
our  LORD." 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  public 
worship  which  requires  more  caution  and 
prudence  in  the  ordering  of  it,  than  that 
confession  of  sin  which  is  to  be  made  by 
the  whole  congregation  :  it  mav  be  too 
loose  and  general  on  the  one  side,  or  it 
may  be  too  particular  and  distinct  on  the 
other.  There  may  be  this  inconvenience 
in  a  confession  very  short  and  general, 
that  takes  in  all,  that  it  does  not  so  well 
serve  to  excite  or  to  express  that  due 
sense  of  sin,  nor  to  exercise  that  humility 
and  self-abasement,  wherewith  we  should 
always  confess  our  sins  to  GOD.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inconvenience  of  a  very 
particular  and  distinct  confession  of  sins 
will  be  this,  that  some  sins,  with  their 
aggravations,  may  be  confessed  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  congregation,  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  all 
are  guilty  ;  and  then  they,  who  through 
the  grace  of  GOD  have  been  kept  from 
them,  cannot  in  good  earnest  make  such 
confession.  —  Clagefs  An.sirer  to  Dissenters. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH.  The 
systems  of  theology  drawn  up  by  foreign 
reformers  were  frequently  called  confes- 
>ions  of  faith.  The  following  are  the  con 
fessions  of  the  different  churches:  — 

1.  That  of  the  Greek  Church,  entitled 
"  The  Confessions  of  the  True  and  Genuine 
Faith,"  which  was  presented  to  Mohammed 
II.,  in  1453,  but  which  gave  place  to  the. 
"  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic    Greek    Church,"   composed  by 
Mogilu,  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  in  Russia, 
and  approved  in  1G43,  with  great   solem 
nity,  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.     It 
contains  the  standard  of  the  principles  of 
the  Russian  Greek  Church. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  has 
always  received  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian   Creeds,    had   no    fixed  public 
and  authoritative  symbol  till  the  Council 
of  Trent.     A   summary  of  the   doctrines 
contained  in  the  canons  of  that  council  is 
LMVCU  in  the  creed  published  by  Pius  IV. 
(lob'4),  in  the  form  of  a  bull.     It,  is  intro 
duced  bv  the  Nicene  Creed,  to  which    it 
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adds  twelve  articles,  comprising  those  doc-  i 
trines  which  the  Church  of  Home  finally  ; 
adopted  after  her  controversies  with  the 
Reformers.    (See  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.) 

3.  The  Lutherans  call   their   standard 
books  of  faith  and  discipline,  "  Libri  Sym- 
bolici  Ecclesia?  Evangelicte."   They  contain 
the   three    creeds   above   mentioned,    the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology  for  that 
confession  by  Melancthon,  the  Articles  of 
Smalcald,  drawn  up  by  Luther  ;  the  Cate 
chisms  of  Luther,  and,  in  many  churches, 
the  Form  of  Concord,  or  Book  of  Tor- 
gau.     The  best  edition  is  that  by  Titmann, 
Leipsic,  1817.     The  Saxon  (composed  by 
Melancthon),  Wurtemberg,  Suabian,  Po 
meranian,  Mansfeldtian,  and  Copenhagen 
confessions  agree  in  general  with  the  sym 
bolical  books  of  the  Lutherans,  but  are  of 
authority  only  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  are  respectively  called. 

4.  The   Confessions   of  the   Calvinistic 
Churches   are  numerous.     The  following 
are  the  principal : — (1.)  The  Helvetic  con 
fessions  are  three  —  that  of  Basle,  1530; 
the  Summary  and  Confession  of  the  Hel 
vetic  Churches,  1536;  and  the  Expositio 
Simplex,  &c.,  1566,  ascribed  to  Buliinger. 
(2.)  The   Tetrapolitan  Confession,    1531, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  four  cities 
of    Strasburg,    Constance,    Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  by  the  deputies  of  which  it 
was  signed,  is  attributed  to  Bucer.     (3.) 
The  Palatine  or  Heidelberg   Confession, 
framed  by  order  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
John  Cassimir,  1575.    (4.)  The  Confession 
of  the  Gallic  Churches,  accepted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  reformed,  held  at  Paris,  1559. 
(5.)    The   Confession    of    the    Reformed 
Churches  in  Belgium,  drawn  up  in  1559, 
and  approved  in  1561.     (6.)  The  Confes 
sion   of  Faith  of  the   Kirk  of  Scotland, 
which  was  that  composed  by  the  Assembly 
at  Westminster,  was  received  as  the  stand 
ard  of  the   national  faith,  in  1688.     See 
the  following  article. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  WEST 
MINSTER.  In  imitation  of  the  foreign 
reformers,  the  Puritans  in  England  drew 
up  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession 
of  Faith. 

The  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
met  on  the  1st  July,  1643 ;  and,  agreeably 
to  engagements  between  the  convention 
of  estates  in  Scotland,  and  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  England,  and  upon  invita 
tion  from  the  assembly  at  Westminster, 
commissioners  were  sent  from  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  co 
operate  with  them,  "  in  all  such  things  as 
might  conduce  to  the  better  extirpation 
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of  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  super 
stition,  and  idolatry,  and  in  uniting  this 
whole  island  in  one  form  of  church  go 
vernment,  one  confession  of  faith,  one 
catechism,  and  one  directory  for  the  wor 
ship  of  GOD."  The  Westminster  Con 
fession  of  Faith  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  on  27th  August,  1647,  sess.  23., 
and  was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  7th 
February,  1649.  This  confession,  which 
is  still  maintained  by  the  Scottish  estab 
lishment,  is  very  awful  and  severe  in  its 
anathemas  against  the  Church  of  England. 

To  all  such  confessions  there  is  the 
grand  objection,  that  they  infringe  Chris 
tian  liberty ;  supersede  the  Scriptures, 
while  professing  to  receive  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only  ;  exclude  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  excluded,  and  admit  such  as 
ought  not  to  be  admitted ;  they  tempt  men 
to  hypocrisy,  and  preclude  improvement. 

CONFESSIONAL.  (See  Confession 
and  Auricular  Confession.)  An  enclosed 
seat  or  recess  in  Romish  churches  where 
penitents  make  confession  to  the  priests. 

CONFESSOR.  A  name  given  to  those 
who  confessed  the  doctrine  of  CHRIST  be 
fore  heathen  or  persecuting  judges  ;  or  to 
those  who  firmly  endured  punishment  for 
defending  the  faith :  if  they  died  under 
their  torments  they  were  called  martyrs. 
Our  LORD  says  that  he  will  confess  before 
his  heavenly  FATHER  them  that  shall  con 
fess  him  before  men.  (Matt.  x.  32.)  The 
Church  of  England  can  bless  GOD  for 
having  honoured  her  with  many  confessors, 
especially  during  the  persecution  which 
was,  under  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Crom 
well,  raised  against  her  by  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Infidels.  In  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary,  also,  there  were  confessors, 
as  well  as  martyrs. 

CONFESSOR.  In  the  Romish  Church 
is  a  priest  who  receives  confession.  (See 
Auricular  Confession.) 

CONFIRMATION.  This  is  a  Latin 
word  which  signifies  strengthening.  It  is 
used  to  express  the  rite  in  which  the 
indwelling  grace  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  is 
sought  for  those  who  have  been  made 
children  of  GOD  in  baptism,  to  which 
sacrament  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  sup 
plemental  rite.  This  ordinance  is  called 
confirmation,  because  they  who  duly  re 
ceive  it  are  confirmed  or  strengthened  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Christian  duties  by 
the  grace  therein  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  words  which  accompany  confirmation 
in  the  Eastern  Churches  are,  "  The  seal 
of  the  gift  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  :"  and  the 
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effect  of  it  is  well  expressed  in  that  ancient 
prayer  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
been  used  in  all  the  Western  Churches  : 
"  Almighty  and  everlasting  GOD,  who  hast 
vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  ser 
vants,  by  water  and  the  HOLY  GHOST,  and 
hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all 
their  sins,  —  pour  into  them  thy  seven 
fold  Spirit,  the  Holy  Comforter  from  hea 
ven;"  or,  "  Strengthen  them,  we  beseech 
thee,  with  the  HOLY  GHOST,  the  Comforter." 
In  the  Greek  and  African  Churches  con 
firmation  is  administered  with  chrism,  an 
unguent  consecrated  by  a  bishop  ;  in  the 
Latin  Churches  with  the  same,  at  a  bishop's 
hands  ;  in  the  English  Churches,  by  laying 
on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  the  only  rite 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it  in  the 
Scriptures  :  "  Then  laid  they  their  hands 
upon  them,  and  they  received  the  HOLY 
GHOST.  (Acts,  viii.  17.) 

In   the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  confir 
mation,  there  spoken  of  under  the  term 
"  laying  on  of  hands,"    is   ranked   among 
the'chief  fundamentals  of  Christian  dor- 
trine  (lleb.  vi.  '2.),  and  must  therefore  be 
of  perpetual  obligation.     In  the  first  ages 
of  the   Church,   confirmation    appears    to 
have    been    administered    in    all    cases   as 
soon  after  baptism  as  possible,  as  it  con 
tinues  to   be   in    the  Greek    and   African 
Churches.    But  in  the  Western  Churches, 
for  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
the   bishops   have    interposed    a    delay   of 
seven   years  after   infant   baptism :  which 
delay  in  the  English  Churches  has  latterly 
been  extended  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
I  The    English    bishops,    since    1GGO,    have 
\  made  confirmation  an  occasion  of  requiring 
1  from  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  in- 
i  fancy,  a  renewal,  in  their  own  persons,  of 
the  engagements  of  the  baptismal  covenant. 
The  dispositions  of  mind  required  of  those 
,  who  would  benefit  by  confirmation  are  the 
'  same  which  are  necessary  to  fit  men   for 
!  receiving  grace  in  the  sacraments;  namely, 
1  repentance  and  faith  :  without  which,  where 
i  persons  are  capable  of  them,  neither  this 
'  nor  any  of  the  means  of  grace  can  benefit 
•  those  to  whom  they  are  administered. 

No  persons   are  admissible   to  the  holy 
!  communion   unless    tliev   have   been    eon- 
firmed,  or    are    ready    and    desirous   to   be 
i  confirmed.  —  Rubric. 

When  children  are  well  instructed  in 
the  vow  made  for  them  at  baptism,  by  the 
Church  Catechism,  it  is  then  required  they 
'  should  take  it  upon  themselves,  and  be 
confirmed  by  the  bishop:  which  holy  rite 
of  "  confirmation,"  though  it  were  not  iu- 
Ftituted  by  CHRIST,  and  so  be  not  properly 


a  sacrament,  yet  the  apostles  did  lay  their 
hands  on  such  as  had  been  before  bapti/.ed 
by  an  interior  minister.  (Acts,  viii.  14,  15, 
10,  17.  ;  and  xix.  (j.)  This  custom  the 
primitive  Church  imitated  in  the  bishops 
laying  on  their  hands,  with  holy  prayers, 
upon  persons  that  had  been  baptized  ;  which 
was  believed  to  convey  the  HOLY  SIMKIT  to 
them  for  enabling  them  to  keep  their  vow. 
And  this  holy  rite  is  still  retained  in  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  and  in  all 
Protestant  churches  where  they  have 
bishops.  And  we  have  an  excellent  ollice 
for  it,  containing,  first,  the  preparation  for 
it  by  a  serious  admonition  to  all  that  come 
to  it,  a  solemn  engagement  from  the  parties 
to  keep  their  vow,  with  some  acts  of  praise 
and  prayer  suited  to  the  occasion.  Secondly, 
the  rite  itself  consists  of  the  ceremony, 
which  is  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hands, 
and  his  benediction.  Thirdly,  the  oflice  is 
concluded  with  prayers  ;  general,  as  the 
LORD'S  prayer  ;  and  peculiar  to  the  occa 
sion,  as  the  two  collects  ;  and  with  a  final 
blessing. 

The  person  who  doth  confirm  is  a 
bishop,  to  which  order  the  ancient  Church 
did  always  reserve  the  dispensing  of  this 
rite,  because  the  apostles  only  did  this 
(Acts,  viii.  14.)  ;  and  therefore  the  bishops 
are  highly  obliged  to  take  care  that  all  in 
their  dioceses,  who  need  and  desire  it,  may 
not  want  the  opportunity  of  coining  to  it. 
The  persons  who  are  to  be  confirmed  are 
all  that  have  been  bapti/ed  from  the  time 
they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  or  how 
ever  to  be  able  to  nnder.-tand  the  nature 
of  their  baptismal  vow  which  they  are  here 
to  take  upon  themselves;  and  since  we 
bapti/e  infants,  it  is  more  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  confirmation  ;  and  their  god 
fathers  can  no  way  better  acquit  themselves 
of  the  charge  they  have  undertaken,  than 
by  taking  care,  as  the  Church  in  this  ex 
hortation  requires,  that  they  may  learn 
j  their  catechism,  and  understand  their  vow  ; 
and  here  solemnly,  before  GOD  and  many 
witnesses,  renew  it  in  their  own  name. 
j  For,  secondly,  the  bishop  doth  particularly 
j  inquire,  if  they  do  here  in  GOD'S  presence, 
;  and  before  all  the  congregation,  renew 
that  solemn  vow  in  their  own  names  made 
at  their  baptism;  and  if  they  do  engage  to 
perform  and  do  what  was  promised  for 
them  by  their  sureties  :  to  which  they  must 
every  one  answer,  with  great  reverence  and 
serious  consideration,  that  "  they  do." 
Thirdly,  the  bishop  and  the  priests  that 
are  present  begin  their  devotions,  encou 
raging  the  parties  who  have  promised  this. 
by  minding  them  that  they  shall  have 
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"help"  from  him  that  made  heaven  and 
earth.  (Psal.  cxxiv.  7.)  And  praising 
GOD  for  bringing  these  persons  into  so 
blessed  a  condition.  (Psal.  cxiii.  2.)  Finally, 
desiring  him  to  hear  the  prayers  now  to 
be  made  for  them.  Fourthly,  there  is  a 
larger  form  of  prayer  made  by  the  bishop, 
wherein  he  first  acknowledges  God's  mercy 
in  granting  them  regeneration  and  pardon 
of  their  sins  in  their  baptism ;  and  now 
that  they  are  to  exercise  that  warfare  they 
then  engaged  themselves  to,  he  prays  for 
a  larger  supply  of  GOD'S  holy  Spirit  with 
its  sevenfold  gifts  (Isa.  xi.  2.)  ;  so  that 
they  may  be  made  so  wise  as  to  understand 
their  duty,  and  so  strong  as  to  perform  it, 
desiring  they  may  by  his  ministry  have 
these  gifts  conveyed  to  them  now,  and,  by 
their  diligent  improving  of  them,  keep 
them  for  ever. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  rite  itself  is 
now  to  be  administered  by  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  laying  the  bishop's  hand  on 
the  head  of  each  person,  used  by  the 
apostles  as  the  means  of  conveying  the 
HOLY  SPIRIT  (Acts,  viii.  17.)  ;  whence  the 
whole  office  is  called  laying  on  of  hands 
(Ileb.  vi.  2.),  (yet  the  Papists  omit  this 
apostolical  ceremony,  and  use  the  anointing 
with  chrism,  which  came  later  into  the 
Church).  The  bishop  also  gives  a  solemn 
blessing  to  every  one,  desiring  GOD  to  de 
fend  that  person  with  his  heavenly  grace, 
from  forsaking  his  faith,  or  breaking  GOD'S 
commandments ;  that  is,  to  take  him  for 
his  own,  and  seal  him  with  his  Spirit,  so 
that  he  may  ever  after  look  on  him  as  one 
of  his  own  children,  and  praying  that  he 
may  daily  increase  in  grace  and  grow  wiser 
and  better,  until  he  be  fit  for  that  heavenly 
kingdom  which  GOD  hath  promised  to  him 
in  baptism ;  and  this  prayer,  thus  offered 
up  by  a  holy  man,  and  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  CHRIST'S  Church,  shall  be  effec 
tual  to  the  obtaining  of  the  SPIRIT  for  all 
that  have  duly  prepared  themselves,  and 
do  sincerely  make  and  renew  this  vow. 
And  now  the  bishop  concludes  the  office, 
first  with  the  usual  form,  desiring  GOD 
may  be  with  them,  to  assist  them  in  these 
prayers,  as  they  also  desire  he  may  be  with 
his  spirit  who  is  to  offer  them ;  calling  also 
upon  GOD  as  the  common  Father  of  all 
that  are  confirmed,  and  so  in  covenant 
with  him :  to  which  is  joined  the  proper 
collect,  beginning  with  a  preface,  which 
confesseth,  that  this  good  desire  and  reso 
lution  of  these  persons  to  keep  their  vow 
came  from  GOD,  and  by  him  they  must 
have  grace  acceptably  to  perform  it.  And 
then  here  are  petitions  for  them,  first,  that 


as  the  bishop's  hand  was  over  them,  so  the 
good  hand  of  his  providence  signified  there 
by  may  be  ever  over  them  to  preserve  them : 
secondly,  that  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  now  im 
parted  to  them  by  this  holy  rite,  may  be  ever 
with  them,  the  blessed  effect  of  which  is  here 
declared  to  be,  that  this  will  make  them 
understand  GOD'S  word,  and  enable  them 
to  obey  it,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  their  lives, 
they  may  be  certainly  saved  through  JESUS 
CHRIST  ;  to  whom,  with  the  whole  Trinity, 
for  these  means  of  salvation,  we  offer  up 
our  praises  and  acknowledgments  :  and  to 
this  is  added  a  devout  collect  out  of  the 
communion  service,  that  GOD,  who  hath 
sealed  these  his  vowed  servants  with  his 
Spirit,  will  direct,  sanctify,  and  govern  their 
souls  and  bodies  in  the  ways  of  his  laws, 
so  that  they  may  ever  be  "holy,  safe,  and 
happy.  Finally,  the  oflice  is  concluded 
with  the  bishop's  blessing,  who  now  in  the 
name  of  GOD  wishes  the  blessing  of  the 
FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST  may  be 
now  bestowed  on  you,  and  remain  upon 
you  for  ever.  Thus  our  Church  appoints 
this  necessary  and  pious  office  shall  be  done ; 
and  the  due  administration  thereof  would 
highly  conduce  to  make  the  benefits  of  bap 
tism  more  visible,  to  increase  knowledge 
and  piety  in  the  younger  sort,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  seduced  by  papists  or 
sectaries ;  it  would  make  the  Church  to 
flourish  and  be  at  unity,  and  convey  mighty 
blessings  to  all  that  reverently  and  devoutly 
receive  it :  wherefore,  as  the  bishops  are 
ready  to  do  their  part,  let  all  that  want  it 
be  willing  and  very  desirous  to  come,  and 
let  parents  and  masters,  and  especially 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  encourage  them 
to  come  to  it,  and  labour  to  fit  them  for  it, 
that  it  may  be  done  to  GOD'S  glory  and 
their  comfort. —  Dean  Comber. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  A  BISHOP. 
To  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  con 
firmation  of  a  bishop,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  the  process  adopted  in- England  be 
fore  a  presbyter  can  be  consecrated  to  the 
episcopal  office,  the  king  having  issued  his 
conge  d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
nominating,  in  his  "  letters  missive,"  the 
person  whom  he  thinks  fit  to  be  chosen. 
The  dean  and  chapter  are  obliged,  within 
twenty  days  next  after  the  receipt  of  this 
licence,  to  make  the  election,  which,  being 
accepted  by  the  party  elected,  is  certified 
both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  arch 
bishop  of  the  province.  If  the  dean  and 
chapter  fail  to  certify  the  election  within 
twenty  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  "  let 
ters  missive,"  they  incur  the  penalty  of 
pra^munirc  ;  and  if  they  refuse  to  elect, 
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lie  king  may  nominate  by  letters  patent. 
The  election  being  certified,  the  kins  grants 
jlis  royal  assent  under  the  great  seal,  di 
rected  to  the  archbishop,  commanding  him 
'o  confirm  and  consecrate  the  bishop  thus 
Elected;  and  the  archbishop  subscribes  it 
'^Jiut  coiifirmatio,"  and  grants  a  commis 
sion  to  his  vicar-general  for  that  purpose. 
The  vicar-general  issues  a  citation  to  sum 
mon  opposers,  which  is  ailixed  on  the  door 
)f  IJow  Church,  and  three  proclamations 
lire  made  thereof;  this  being  certified  to 
j.he  vicar-general,  at  the  time  and  place 
ippointed,  the  proctor  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  exhibit  the  roval  assent,  and  the 
irchbi shop's  commission  directed  to  the 
•vicar-general.  After  this,  a  long  and 
•formal  process  is  gone  through,  and  after 
«ix  proclamations  for  opposers,  if  none  ap 
pear,  they  are  pronounced  contumacious. 
It  is  then  decreed  to  proceed  to  sentence. 
The  bishop  elect  takes  the  oaths  of  ollice, 
the  sentence  is  subscribed  by  the  vicar- 
[jeneral,  and  the  election  is  ratified  and 
decreed  to  bo  ujood. 

CONFORMITY,  DECLARATION 
'OF.  A  declaration  is  required  of  all  pcr- 
:sons  who  are  to  be  licensed  or  instituted  to 
inn  ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  Church  of 
'England,  in  the  following  words: — ''I, 
A.  J{.,  do  declare  that  I  will  conform  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
it  is  now  by  law  established."  This  decla 
ration  is  to  be  made  and  subscribed  before 
;the  bishop  or  his  commissary,  and  the 
making  and  subscription  thereof  is  to  be 
testified  under  the  episcopal  seal  of  the 
bishop,  and  under  the  hand  of  the  bishop 
or  his  commissary.  (See  also  Heading  in.) 
CONGE  D'ELIRE.  This  is  a  French 
'term,  and  signifies  leave  to  clioo.se;  and  is 
the  king's  writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  diocese  to  choose  a  bishop,  in 
the  time  of  vacancy  of  the  see.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  kings  of  England 
used  to  invest  bishops  with  the  ring  and 
stall',  in  virtue  of  their  donative  right. 
Henry  I.  so  far  ceded  this  right  as  to  give 
a  conge  (felire  to  deans  and  chapters  for 
the  election  of  bishops.  Henry  VIII. 
added  ':  letters  missive,"  nominating  the 
person  whom  he  required  them  to  elect, 
under  pain  of  pnemunire  ;  and  Edward 
VI.  (1  Edw.  VI.  c.  1,  '2.)  abolished  elec 
tions  by  writ  of  conge  d'e/ire,  as  being 
"indeed  no  elections,"  and  "seeming  also 
derogatory  and  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
prerogative  royal,  to  whom  onlv  apper 
tained)  the  collation  and  gift  of  all  arch 
bishoprics,  and  bishoprics,  and  suffragan 
bishops,  within  his  highness':?  said  realln." 


The  statute  goes  on  to  enact,  "That  no 
election  of  anv  archbishop  or  bishop  shall 
be  made  by  the  dean  and  chapter;"  but 
that  the  king,  by  his  "  letters  patent,"  at  all 
times  when  the  archbishopric  or  bishopric 
be  void,  shall  confer  the  same  to  any  person 
whom  the  king  shall  think  meet."  This 
statute  was  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
never  afterwards  revived.  The  law  now 
rests  upon  the  '25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20.,  which 
statute  was  revived  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
(See  Jurisdiction.) 

CONGREGATION.  In  its  largest  sense, 
this  word  includes  the  whole  body  of  Chris 
tian  people,  considered  as  assembled,  not 
locallv,  but  in  some  act  of  fellowship,  as 
when  it  is  said,  Let  the  congregation  of 
saints  praise  HIM:  but  the  word  is  more 
commonly  used  for  the  worshippers,  being 
members  of  tin;  true  Church  assembled  in 
a  particular  place  ;  a  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  plainlv  used  in  the  pi-aver  for  the 
Church  militant,  where  an  especial  distinc 
tion  is  made  between  uU  (ion's  people,  or 
the  congregation  of  the  saints,  and  the  parti 
cular  congregation  present  when  the  praver 
is  used  :  "  To  all  THY  jieo/tle  gire  THY 
hearenl;/  grace,  and  e*j>cciu////  to  this  con 
gregation  liere  present."  The  word  con 
gregation  follows  therefore  the  use  of  the 
word  church  ;  we  use  The  Church  for  the 
whole  body  of  CIIKIST'S  people,  and  a 
Church,  or  tins  Church,  for  a  particular 
portion  of  them.  And  as  a  Church  is  the 
immediate  bond  <>f%union  to  each  individual 
with  the  Church,  so  is  a  congregation  the 
immediate  company  with  which  tiie  indi 
vidual  joins,  and  the  immediate  sii_m  of  his 
adherence  to  the  congregation  of  saints. 
Thus,  in  the  order  of  confirmation,  the 
preface  declares  that  before  the  Church 
children  should  ratii'v  their  baptismal  vow, 
and  they  are  consequently  asked  by  the 
bishop  whether  they  do  this  in  the  presence 
of  (ion  and  of  this  congregation. 

CONGREGATION  IN  TIIE  PAPAL 
COURT  means  a  committee  of  cardinals 
met  for  the  dispatch  of  some  particular 
business,  and  each  congregation  is  denomi 
nated  from  the  peculiar  business  it  has  to 
dispatch. 

1.  The  Pope's  Congregation,  instituted 
by  Sixtus  V.  —  Thev  are  to  prepare  the 
most  difficult  beneficiary  matters,  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  the  con- 
sistorv,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  This 
congregation  is  composed  of  several  car 
dinals,  whose  number  is  not  fixed.  The 
cardinal-deacon,  or,  in  his  absence,  some 
other  cardinal  chosen  by  the  pope  pro  tein- 
porc,  presides  in  this  assembly.  The  alUiirs 
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treated  in  it  are,  the  erecting  of  new  sees 
and  cathedral  churches ;  re-unions,  sup 
pressions,  and  resignations  of  bishoprics, 
eoadjutorships,  alienations  of  church  reve 
nues  ;  and,  lastly,  the  taxes  and  annates  of 
all  the  benefices  to  which  the  pope  collates. 

II.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 
or  Inquisition.  This  congregation  was  in-^ 
stituted  by  pope  Paul  III.,  at  the  desire  of 
Cardinal  Caratfa,  who,  being  afterwards 
raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.,  enlarged  the  privileges  thereof,  to 
which  Sixtus  V.  added  statutes,  by  which 
means  this  tribunal  became  so  powerful 
and  formidable,  that  the  Italians  at  that 
time  used  to  say,  "/£  sommo  pontifice  Sexto 
non  la  pardonareb"  a  Christo"  i.  e.  "  Pope 
Sixtus  would  not  pardon  Christ  himself." 

This  congregation  generally  consists  of 
twelve  cardinals,  and  sometimes  many 
more,  as  also  of  a  considerable  number  of 
prelates  and  divines  of  different  orders,  both 
secular  and  regular,  who  are  called  Con- 
suiters  and  Quulijicators  of  the  Holy  Office. 
This  congregation  takes  cognisance  of  he 
resies,  and  all  novel  opinions;  as  also  of 
apostasy,  magic,  witchcraft,  the  abuse  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  spreading  of  per 
nicious  books.  For  this  purpose,  an  as 
sembly  is  held  every  Wednesday  at  the 
general  of  the  Jacobins,  and  every  Thurs 
day  before  the  pope,  who  is  president 
thereof. 

The  palace  of  the  Holy  Office  serves  like 
wise  by  way  of  prison  for  such  as  are  ac 
cused  or  suspected  of  the  above-mentioned 
crimes  ;  who,  in  case  they  are  found  guilty, 
are  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  15ut 
at  present  they  seldom  go  farther  than 
punishing  them  with  perpetual  imprison 
ment.  Nor  is  this  tribunal  as  rigorous  and 
severe  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries  where  the  inquisition  is  esta 
blished.  (See  Inquisition.) 

III.  The  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
fide. — It  was  instituted  by  Gregory  XV., 

and  consists  of  eighteen  cardinals,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  an  apostolical  pro- 
thonotary,  a  referendary,  an  assistant  or 
lateral  judge,  and  a  secretary  of  the  Holy 
Office.  All  these  prelates  and  officers  meet 
in  the  pope's  presence,  as  often  as  occasion 
requires,  in  order  to  examine  whatever  may 
be  of  advantage  to  religion,  and  to  consult 
about  missions,  &c. 

IV.  The  Congregation  for  explaining  the 
Council  of  Trent.  —  At  the  breaking  up  of 
that  council,  Pius  IV.  deputed  certain  car 
dinals  who  had  assisted  in  it,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  doubts  which  might  arise  concerning 
its  decrees.     Sixtus  V.  fixed  this  congre 


gation,  and  empowered  it  to  interpret  all 
points  both  of  discipline  and  faith.  This 
congregation  meets  once  a  week  at  the; 
palace  of  the  senior  cardinal,  the  whole 
assembly  being  composed  of  persons  otj 
that  dignity.  The  president  is  chosen  ou~j 
of  the  body  by  the  pope,  and  is  paid  twelve,] 
hundred  crowns  of  gold  yearly  out  of  the, 
apostolic  chamber.  The  other  cardinal^ 
have  no  salaries,  but  think  it  the  highes  \ 
honour  to  assist  in  explaining  the  mos^ 
important  matters  relating  to  religion. 

V.  The  Congregation  of  the  Index. — The 
fathers  of  the  so-called  Council  of  Trent; 
considering  the  great  number  of  pernicious 
and  heretical  books  published  since  the  in 
vention  of  printing,  deputed  certain  cardi-j 
nals,  and  other  divines,  to  examine  into1 
such  books.  These  deputies  drew  up  a 
list  of  them,  divided  into  several  classes ; 
and  the  Council  gave  orders  for  correcting, 
in  a  second  impression,  whatever  these  ex 
aminers  had  altered  or  expunged.  Pope 
Pius  V.  confirmed  the  establishment  ol 
this  congregation,  and  empowered  it  to 
examine  all  books  written  since  the  Coun 
cil  of  Trent,  and  all  such  as  shall  be  pub 
lished  hereafter.  This  congregation  is  com 
posed  of  several  cardinals,  and  a  secretarv 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  but  it  seldom 
assembles,  except  on  afi'airs  of  the  highes! 
importance. 

VI.  The   Congregation  of  Immunities. 
established  by  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  ordei 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  and  disputes  which 
arose  in  the  judgments  of  such  suits  a- 
were  carried   on    against   churchmen   foi 
various  matters,  whether  civil  or  criminal 
This  congregation  is  composed  of  severa 
cardinals   nominated  by  his  holiness,  ami 
takes  cognisance  of  all  ecclesiastical  im 
munities  and  exemptions.     It  is  held  i; 
the  palace  of  the   senior   cardinal   ever 
Tuesday. 

VII.  The  Congregation  of  Bishops  an 
liegulars. — Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  his  pontificate,  united  two  congre 
gations  under  the  name  above-mentioned 
It  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  car 
dinals  at  his  holiness's  pleasure,  and  of  : 
prelate,  who  is  the  secretai'y  thereof,  ani 
has  six  writers  under  him.     This  congre 
gation  has  power  to  regulate  all  such  dis 
putes   ns   arise    between  bishops  and  th> 
monastic  orders,  and  assembles  every  Fri 
day  for  that  purpose. 

VIII.  The  Congregation  for  the  Exa 
mination  of  Bishops,  instituted  by  Gregory 
XIV.,  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  c> 
all   such  churchmen  as  are  nominated  t 
bishoprics.     It  is  composed  of  eight  car 
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nals,  six  prelates,  ton  divines  of  different 
:'ders,  both  secular  and  regular,  sonic;  of 

horn  must  be  doctors  of  the  canon  law. 
"hese  examiners  are  chosen  by  the  pope, 

id  assemble  in  his  palace  every  Tuesday 

id  Friday,  when  any  affair  is  to  be  exa- 

•  ined.    All  the  Italian  bishops  are  obliged 
;i  submit  to  this  examination  before  they 
re  consecrated;  and  lor  this  purpose  they 
| resent  themselves  upon  their  knees  before 
is  holiness,  who  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
ihilst  the  examiners,  standing  on  each  hand 

*  him,  interrogate  them  on  such  heads  of 
ivinity  and  the  canon  law  as  they  think 

^oper.  Such  as  are  raised  to  the  car- 
inalate,  before  they  are  made  bishops,  are 

Dispensed   from   this  examination ;  as  are 

'.1  cardinal-nephews. 

'.  IX.  The  Congregation  of  the  ]\f orals  of 
lishops,  instituted  by  pope  Innocent  XL, 
>  inquire  into  the  morals  of  churchmen 
•commended  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  It 

composed  of  three  cardinals,  two  bishops, 
>ur  prelates,  and  a  secretary,  who  is  the 
Dope's  auditor.  It  is  held  alternately  in  the 
alaces  of  the  three  cardinals,  where  they 
xamine  very  strictly  the  certificates  of  the 
fe  and  manners  of  the  candidates,  llow- 
ver,  those  who  have  led  irregular  lives, 
nd  several  ways  of  eluding  the  cxaminu- 
i.on  of  this  tribunal. 

X.  The  Congregation  for  the  Residence 
f  Bishops. — It  has  the  power  of  enjoining, 
ir  dispensing  with,  the  residence  of  the 
,talian  bishops,  and  obliging  all  abbots 
o  reside  in  their  several  communities.  It 
onsists  of  three  cardinals,  three  prelates, 
ml  a  secretary.  15ut,  having  very  little 
Business,  they  assemble  but  seldom,  and 
hat  only  at  the  request  of  such  bishops  or 
'boots  as  desire  to  be  absent  from  their 
hurclii-s,  for  reasons  specified  in  their 
petitions. 

•  XI.  The  Congregation  for  such  Monas 
tics  as  are  to  be  suppressed. —  This  con 
gregation  was  instituted  by  pope  Inno- 
ent  X.,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
talian  monasteries,  and  to  suppress  those 
vhose  temporalities  were  so  far  diminished, 
hat  the  remainder  was  not  sullicient  for 
he  maintenance  of  six  religions.  It  is 
•omposed  of  eight  cardinals  and  a  cer- 
ain  number  of  monks,  deputed  by  the 
provincials  of  orders  to  take  care  of 
heir  interests.  This  assembly  regulates 
he  pretensions  of  founders  and  bene- 
actors,  and  their  heirs,  and  disposes  of 
he  remains  of  the  temporalities  of  aban- 
loned  and  ruined  houses  :  it  likewise  ex- 
imines  the  petitions  of  such  communities, 
>r  cities,  as  desire  to  rebuild,  and  found 


anew,   anv    inonasterv,    for  which    it    dis 
patches  the  proper  instruments. 

XII.  The  Congregation  of  tin:  Aposto 
lical  Visitation. —  It  is  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  cardinals  and    prelates,  whose 
business   it  is  to  visit,  in   the  name  of  the 
pope,    as    archbishop    of    Koine,    the    six 
bishoprics,  suffragans  to  the  metropolis  of 
Koine. 

XIII.  The  Congregation  of  lielics. — It 
is  composed  of  six  cardinals  and  four  pre 
lates  ;  and  their  business  is  to  superintend 
the  relics  of  ancient  martyrs,  that  are  said 
to  be  frequently  found   in  catacombs   and 
other  subterraneous   places  in  Koine,  and 
to  distinguish    their    bones,    shrines,    and 
tombs,    from   those  of  the  heathens,  who 
were     buried    undistinguished     in    those 
subterraneous   caverns.      After   the   con 
gregation     has    pronounced    sentence    on 
the  validity  of  any  relics,  thev    are  con 
signed  to  the  vicar  and  the  pope's  sacristan, 
who    distributes   them    to  such    as    desire 
them. 

XIV.  The  Congregation  of  Indulgence!;. 
— This  congregation,  the  number  of  whose 
cardinals    and    prelates    is    not    iixed,   as 
sembles  in  the'  palace  of  the  senior  cardinal, 
to  examine  into  the  causes  and  motives  of 
those  who  sue   for  indulgences.     The  re 
gistrar  of  this  congregation  sends  the  mi 
nutes  and  conclusions  of  petitions  to  the 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  who  dispatches  them 
under  the  fisherman's  seal. 

XV.  The  Congregation  ofliites. — Pope 
Sixtus    V.    founded    this    congregation   to 
regulate   the    ceremonies   and  rites  of  the 
new  oflices   of  saints,  which  are   added  to 
the   liomi.-h  calendar,  when  anv  person  is 
canonised.       It   has    authority   to    explain 
the  rubrics  of  the  mass-book  and  breviarv, 
when   any  dilliculties  are   started   in  rela 
tion   thereto;   and    its    power    extends  to 
pronounce   sentence,   from  which   there  is 
no  appeal,  on   all  disputes  relating  to  the 
precedency  of  churches.      It  is  composed 
of  eight    cardinals   and   a  secretary,   who 
assemble  once  a  month  in  the  palace  of  the 
senior  cardinal. 

XVI.  The  Congregation  for  the  Jlnilding 
of  CJhurches. —  Pope  Clement  VIII.  founded 
this  congregation,  to  superintend  the  build 
ing  of  St.  Peter's  church,  adjoining  to  the 
Vatican,  and   it    is  employed,  to  this  day, 
in  repairing  and  beautifying  it.     It  con 
sists  of  eight  cardinals   and  four  prelate's, 
who  assemble  at  the  palace  of  the   senior 
cardinal  on  the  Monday  or  Saturday  near 
est  to   the   beginning  and  middle  of  each 
month.     This    congregation  has  the  pecu- 

|  liar  privilege  of  altering  the  labt  wills  and 
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testaments  of  those  who  bequeath  sums  to 
be  employed  in  pious  uses,  and  to  apply 
the  money  towards  supporting  the  fabric 
of  St.  Peter's.  —  Broughton. 

CONGREGATION  ALISTS  are  nearly 
the  same  as  Independents.  (See  Inde 
pendents.}  The  chief  point  of  difference 
is  that  they,  congregationalists,  hold  the 
principle  of  a  communion  of  churches. 

CONGRUITY.     (See  Condignity.') 


CONSECRATION. 

CONSANGUINITY.  Alliance  by! 
blood,  as  affinity  is  alliance  by  marriage. 

Certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  are 
among  the  impediments  to  marriage,  both 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  the  revealet 
word  of  GOD.  These  degrees  are  defined 
by  the  Church,  and  are  expressed  in  a 
table  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in 
1563,  and  set  forth  by  authority.  This 
table  is  as  follows  : 


A  TABLE  of  Kindred  and  Affinity,  wherein  whosoever  are  related  are  forbidden 

in  Scripture  and  our  laws  to  marry  together. 
A  man  may  not  marry  his  A  woman  may  not  marry  with  her 

1  GRANDMOTHER,  1  GRANDFATHER, 

2  Grandfather's  Wife,  2  Grandmother's  Husband, 

3  Wife's  Grandmother.  3  Husband's  Grandfather. 


4  Father's  Sister, 

5  Mother's  Sister, 

G  Father's  Brother's  Wife. 

7  Mother's  Brother's  Wife, 

8  Wife's  Father's  Sister, 

9  Wife's  Mother's  Sister. 

10  Mother, 

11  Step-Mother, 

12  Wife's  Mother. 

13  Daughter, 

14  Wife's  Daughter, 

15  Sou's  Wife. 

1C  Sister, 

17  Wife's  Sister, 

18  Brother's  Wife. 

19  Son's  Daughter, 

20  Daughter's  Daughter, 

21  Son's  Son's  Wife. 

22  Daughter's  Son's  Wife, 

23  Wife's  Son's  Daughter, 

24  Wife's  Daughter's  Daughter. 

25  Brother's  Daughter, 
20  Sister's  Daughter. 

27  Brother's  Son's  Wife. 

28  Sister's  Son's  Wife, 

29  Wife's  Brother's  Daughter, 

30  Wife's  Sister's  Daughter. 

CONSECRATION.  The  solemn  act 
of  dedicating  any  thing  or  person  to  a 
divine  service  and  use. 

CONSECRATION  OF  A  BISHOP. 
By  this  we  mean  the  separating  of  a  per 
son  for  the  holy  office  of  a  bishop,  by  im 
position  of  hands  and  prayer.  According 
to  a  canon  of  the  first  Nicene  Council  there 
must  be  four,  or  at  least  three,  bishops 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 
The  form  used  in  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  And  it  is  stated  in  the  preface 
thereto  that  no  one  shall  be  accounted  or 


4  Father's  Brother, 

5  Mother's  Brother, 

G  Father's  Sister's  Husband. 

7  Mother's  Sister's  Husband, 

8  Husband's  Father's  Brother, 

9  Husband's  Mother's  Brother. 

10  Father, 

11  Step-Father, 

12  Husband's  Father. 

13  Son, 

14  Husband's  Son, 

15  Daughter's  Husband. 

16  Brother, 

17  Husband's  Brother, 

18  Sister's  Husband. 

19  Son's  Son, 

20  Daughter's  Son, 

21  Son's  Daughter's  Husband. 

22  Daughter's  Daughter's  Husband, 

23  Husband's  Son's  Son, 

24  Husband's  Daughter's  Son. 

25  Brother's  Son, 

26  Sister's  Son, 

27  Brother's  Daughter's  Husband. 

28  Sister's  Daughter's  Husband, 
20  Husband's  Brother's  Son, 

30  Husband's  Sister's  Sou. 

taken  to  be  a  bishop,  or  suffered  to  execute 
the  same  function,  unless  he  be  called,  tried, 
and  admitted  thereunto  according  to  that 
form,  or  hath  formerly  had  episcopal  con" 
secration.  The  concluding  portion  of  this 
sentence  recognises  the  validity  of  conse 
crations  given  in  foreign  churches  by  any 
other  form  adopted  by  those  churches. 
Thus  a  French,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  Greek 
bishop,  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  England,  requires  no  fresh  con 
secration,  but  is  at  liberty  to  officiate 
among  us. 

By  the    eighth   canon,   "Whoever   shall 
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afllrm  or  tcacli,  that  tlie  form  and  manner 
of  making  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  eontaineth  any  thing  in  it  that 
is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  GOD  ;   or  that 
they  who  are  made  bishops,  priests,  or  dea 
cons,  in  that  form  are  not  lawfully  made, 
nor  ought  to  be  accounted  cither  by  them 
selves  or  others  to  be  truly  either  bishops, 
i  priests,  or   deacons,  until  they  have  some 
I  other  calling  to  those  divine  olliccs  ;    let 
him  l)e  excommunicated  ipso  facto,  not  to 
j  be  restored  until   he   repent,  and  publicly 
;'  revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. 

And  by  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  the  book  of  consecration  of 
!  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  ordering  of 
i  priests  and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the 
( time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  at  the 
,  same  time  by  authority  of  parliament,  doth 
i  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such  conse 
crating  and  ordering ;  neither  hath  it  any 
thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and  un- 
:  godly.  And  therefore  whosoever  arc  con- 
j  set-rated  or  ordered  according  to  the  rites 
;  of  that  book,  since  the  second  year  of  the 
;  forenamed  king  Edward  unto  this  time,  or 
c  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  or  ordered 
li  according  to  the  same  rites,  we  decree  all 
l!  such  to  l)e  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully 
p  consecrated  and  ordered.  And  by  the  act 
§  of  uniformity  in  the  13th  and  14th  Charles 
[ill.  all  subscriptions  to  be  made  unto  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  shall  be  construed  to 
|  extend  (touching  the  said  thirty-sixth 
fj  article)  to  the  book  containing  the  form 
I  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and 
I  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
•  cons,  in  this  said  act  mentioned,  as  the 
6  same  did  heretofore  extend  unto  the  book 
P  set  forth  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI. 
S  (13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4.  s.  30,  31.) 

Here  we  may  allude  to  the  Nag's  Head 
I  story,  one  of  the  most  flimsy,  as  well  as 
|l  wicked,  inventions  of  the  Romanists,  to  in- 
n  validate  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
j;  land.  It  refers  to  the  consecration  of 
j  Archbishop  Parker,  on  which  depends  the 
I  validity  of  orders  in  the  English  Church: 
j  for  if  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration 
]  was  not  t,food,  all  those  who  were  conse- 
1  crated  by  him  were  not  bishops,  because 
I  he  could  not  confer  that  character  upon 
I  others  which  he  had  not  himself. 

The  Papists  assert  that  his  consecration 
j1  was  irregular,  both  as  to  the  place  where 
•  it  was  performed,  which  they  say  was  at 
.ii  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  Cheapside,  and  as 
J  to  the  niann'T  of  doing  it,  which  they  say 
$  was  by  one  of  the  bishops  then  present, 
1:  who  laid  the  Bible  on  Dr.  Parker's  head, 
1  and  then  pronounced  the  words,  ';  Take 


thou  authority,"  &c.  It  is  further  objected 
that  three  of  the  four  bishops  then  present 
were  only  bishops  elect,  and  had  no  sees  ; 
and  that  the  other  was  a  suffragan. 

The   story,   which    has   long    since  been 
abundantly  refuted,  and  which  is  now  given 
up  by  the  best  authorities  among  the  Ro- 
manists,  was  as  follows  :  The  queen  issued 
forth  her  warrant,  directed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff;  to  Dr.  Scory,  elect  of  Here 
ford  ;  Dr.  Barlow,  elect  of  Chichester  ;  Dr. 
Coverdale,  elect  of  Exeter  ;  and  Dr.  Hodg- 
kins,    suffragan    of    Bedford.       All    these 
persons   met   at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern, 
where  it,  had  been  usual  for  the  dean  of 
the    arches    and    the  civilians    to  refresh 
themselves,     after  any  confirmation  of    a 
bishop ;    and  there    one  Neale,  who   was 
Bonner's  chaplain,  peeped  through  a  hole 
in  the  door,  and  saw  all  the  other  bishops 
very  importunate  with  Elandaff,  who  had 
been  dissuaded  by  Bonner  to  assist  in  this 
consecration,  which  he  obstinately  refusing, 
Dr.  Scory  bid  the  rest  kneel,  and  he  laid 
the  Bible  on    each  of   their  shoulders  or 
heads  and  pronounced  these  words,  "  Take 
thou  authority,"  &c.,  and  so  they  stood  up 
all  bishops.     This  story  was  certainly  in 
vented  after  the  Queen's  reign  ;  for  if  it 
had  been  true,  it  is    so  remarkable,  that 
some   of  the  writers   of  that  time  would 
certainly   have    taken    notice  of  it.     But 
Bishop  Hurnet   has  discovered   the  falsity 
of  it,  from  an  original  manuscript  of  the 
consecration  of  this  very  archbishop,  which 
was  done  in  the    chapel  at  Lambeth,  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  December,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  queen's  reign,  where  Dr.  Par 
ker  came  a  little  after  five  in  the  morning 
in    a  scarlet  gown  and  hood,  attended  by 
the  said  four  bishops,   and  lighted  by  four 
torches ;    and    there,    after    prayers,    Dr. 
Scory    preached;     and    then     the    other 
bishops  presented  the  archbishop  to  him, 
and  the  mandate  for  his  consecration  being 
read  by  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  in; 
having  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  and 
some  prayers  being  said,  according  to  the 
form  of  consecration  then  lately  published, 
all  the  four  bishops  laid  their  hands  on  the 
archbishop's  head,  and  said,  "  Receive  the 
HOLY  GHOST,"  &c.     And  this  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  several  other  clertry. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES. 
The  law  recognises  no  place  as  a  church 
until  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
bishop. 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  bishop  is 

left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  he 

;  will  use  in  the   consecration  of  a  churcli  ; 

but    in  the  ~2l   Henry  V11I.  c.  13.,  Avhich 
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limits  the  number  of  chaplains  ^that  each 
person  may  have,  one  reason  assigned  why 
a  bishop  may  retain  six  chaplains  is,  be 
cause  he  must  occupy  that  number  in  the 
consecration  of  churches. 

The  custom  of  solemnly  setting  apart, 
from  ordinary  and  secular  use,  whatever 
is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
GOD,  has  the  highest  possible  sanction  ;  for 
many  are  the  instances  of  it  recorded  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  True  it  is  that  there  is 
no  record  of  any  such  ceremonial  having 
been  used  among  Christians  in  reference 
to  churches,  before  the  fourth  century, 
though  some  ritualists  are  of  opinion  that 
a  form  of  dedication  was  common  much 
earlier.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
sword  of  persecution  sheathed,  and  GOD 
permitted  his  Church  to  serve  him  in  all 
godly  quietness,  than  such  solemnities  be 
came  general.  Then,  as  Eusebius  tells  us, 
"  there  was  an  incessant  joy,  and  there 
sprung  up  for  all  a  certain  celestial  glad 
ness,  seeing  every  place,  which  but  a  short 
time  before  had  been  desolated  by  the 
impieties  of  the  tyrants,  reviving  again, 
and  recovering  from  a  long  and  deadly 
distemper ;  temples  again  rising  from  the 
soil  to  a  lofty  height,  and  receiving  a 
splendour  far  exceeding  those  which  had 
been  formerly  destroyed."  And  again  : 
"  after  this  the  sight  was  afforded  us,  so 
eagerly  desired  and  prayed  for  by  all, — 
the  festivals  of  dedications,  and  consecra 
tions  of  the  newly-erected  houses  of  prayer 
throughout  the  cities.  After  this,  the 
convention  of  bishops,  the  concourse  of 
foreigners  from  abroad,  the  benevolence 
of  people  to  people,  the  unity  of  the  mem 
bers  of  CUKIST  concurring  in  one  harmo 
nious  body.  Then  was  it  according  to  the 
prophetic  declaration,  mystically  indicating 
what  would  take  place,  '  bone  was  brought 
to  bone,  and  joint  to  joint,'  and  whatsoever 
other  matters  the  divine  word  faithfully 
intimated  before.  There  was,  also,  one 
energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  pervading 
all  the  members,  and  one  soul  among  all, 
one  and  the  same  ardour  of  faith,  one  song 
of  praise  to  the  Deity  ;  yea  now,  indeed, 
complete  and  perfect  solemnities  of  the 
prelates  and  heads  of  the  Church,  sacred 
performances  of  sacred  rites,  and  solemn 
rituals  of  the  Church.  Here  you  might 
hear  the  singing  of  psalms ;  there,  the 
performance  of  divine  and  sacred  mys 
teries.  The  mystic  symbols  of  our  SA 
VIOUR'S  passion  were  celebrated ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  each  sex  of  every  age, 
male  and  female,  with  the  power  of  the 
mind,  and  with  a  mind  and  whole  heart 


rejoicing  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  gave 
glory  to  GOD,  the  author  of  all  good. 
Every  one  of  the  prelates  present  also 
delivered  panegyrical  discourses,  desirous 
of  adding  lustre  to  the  assembly,  according 
to  the  ability  of  each."  One  such  discourse, 
pronounced  by  Eusebius  himself,  still 
remains. 

In  his  life  of  Constantino,  Eusebius  gives 
an  instance  of  the  ceremonial  thus  de 
scribed  in  the  consecration,  amid  a  full 
synod  of  bishops  of  the  church  of  Jeru 
salem,  which  Constantino  had  built  over 
our  SAVIOUR'S  sepulchre,  A.D.  335.  So 
crates  records  a  similar  consecration  of  the 
famous  church  of  Antioch,  called  Domi- 
nicum  Aureum,  which  was  begun  by  Con 
stantino  and  finished  by  Constantino,  A.D. 
341.  Testimony  to  the  prevalency  of  this 
custom  is  also  borne  by  St.  Athanasius, 
who  defends  himself  in  his  apology  to 
Constantius  (c.  14 — 18.),  when  charged  , 
with  having  used  a  building  for  public  i 
worship,  before  it  was  dedicated  by  the 
emperor,  and  consecrated  by  himself,  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  ;  for  since  during 
Lent  the  congregations  in  the  ordinary 
churches  had  been  so  crowded  as  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  persons  present,  and  anti 
cipating  still  more  crowded  assemblies  at 
Easter,  he  thought  himself  justified,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  use  an  edifice  which 
was  unconsecrated.  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  likewise  speaks  of  this  ceremonial 
as  an  ancient  custom  (TraXoio?  vo^oc). 

Such  then  were  the  offices  connected 
with  the  consecration  of  churches  in  pri 
mitive  times.  Bishops,  from  distant  pro 
vinces,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy  and 
laity,  were  present ;  appropriate  sermon  or 
sermons  were  preached  ;  the  holy  eucharist 
was  alwuys  administered  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  prayers  suitable  to  the  occasion  were 
offered.  Of  these  prayers  one  is  still  pre 
served  in  the  writings  of  St.  Ambrose. 

On  this  model  it  was  that  the  consecra 
tion  services  of  the  Church  Catholic  were 
formed,  each  church,  at  first,  varying  in 
non-essentials,  as  circumstances  may  have 
required. 

In  the  English  Church,  various  records 
of  very  early  date  exist  relating  to  the 
consecration  of  churches.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  who  professes  to  follow  Gildas, 
says  that  in  the  time  of  King  Lucius  (A.D. 
102),  pagan  temples  were  consecrated  in 
Britain  to  the  honour  of  the  true  GOD. 
And  we  find  from  Bede,  that  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  Eusebius  was  applicable 
to  our  own  island.  It  is  known  that 
Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbcrt,  king  of  Kent, 
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repaired  or  rebuilt  a  chmvh,  first  built 
by  tin:  Roman.;,  and  had  it  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  an 
eminent  saint  amour;  the  Christians  of  her 
native  country.  This  was  the  church 
pi-anted  by  Ethelbcrt  to  Augustine,  on 
his  landing  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  A.D. 
5!)6.  Sometime  after  his  arrival,  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  Augustine  particular  in 
structions  about  the  dedication  of  the 
temples  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  when 
the  bishop  had  his  episcopal  see  assigned 
him  in  the  royal  city,  he  recovered  therein 
n  church,  which  he  was  informed  had  been 
built  by  the  ancient  Roman  Christians,  and 
consecrated  it  in  the  name  of  our  holy 
SAVIOUR,  GOD  and  LORD,  JESI;S  CHRIST. 
From  the  same  historian  we  learn,  that 
Laurentius,  Augustine's  successor  in  the 
primacy,  consecrated  a  church  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  afterwards  called  St.  Au 
gustine's,  in  honour  of  Augustine,  who 
had  commenced  building  it.  Mellitus. 
who  succeeded  Laurentius,  consecrated 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  GOD, 
built  by  King  Eadbald,  A.D.  G±2.  There 
is  a  detailed  account  of  the  consecration 
of  the  church  of  Ripon,  by  Wilfred,  arch 
bishop  of  York,  A.D.  660,  given  in  the  life 
of  that  prelate,  written  by  Eddius  and 
Fridegode.  Numerous  subsequent  canons 
are  found,  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
For  instance,  one  of  Archbishop  Ecgbriht's 
"Excerptions,"  A.D.  740,  relates  to  the 
consecration  of  churches.  In  Archbishop 
Wilfred's  canons,  A.D.  816,  it  is  ordered  :  — 

"  When  a  church  is  built,  let  it  be  con 
secrated  by  the  bishop  of  its  own  diocese, 
according  to  the  ministerial  book." 

Again,  in  the  canons  of  Archbishop 
Corboyl,  A.D.  1126,  in  the  canons  at  West 
minster,  A.D.  11:58,  and  in  Archbishop 
Richard's  canons,  A.D.  117.3,  similar  in 
junctions  are  given. 

From  the  constitutions  of  Otho,  A.D. 
1237,  it  would  appear  —  so  unfounded  is 
the  boast  of  the  Romanists,  that  the  time 
when  popery  was  dominant  in  England 
was  a  period  of  reverence  and  devotion 
never  since  known  to  her  Church — that 
this  solemnity  was  then  much  neglected. 
This  is  evident  from  the  first  of  these 
canons,  which,  after  observing  that  tin- 
dedication  of  roval  temples  is  known  to 
have  taken  its  beginning  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  was  observed  by  the  holy 
fathers  in  the  New  Testament,  under  which 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  greater  care 
and  dignity,  &<•.,  goes  on  to  enact, 

u  That  because  ire  fi/in1  ourselves  seen, 
and  heard  by  many,  that  so  wholesome  a 


mystery  Av  despised^  at  least  neglected,  by 
some  (for  we  have  found  many  churches, 
and  some  cathedrals,  not  consecrated  with 
holy  oil  though  built  of  old),  we,  therefore, 
being  desirous  to  obviate  so  great  a  neg 
lect,  do  ordain  and  give  in  charge,  that 
all  cathedrals,  conventual  and  parochial 
churches,  which  are  ready  built,  and  their 
walls  perfected,  be  consecrated  by  the 
diocesan  bishops,  to  whom  they  belong,  or 
others  authorised  by  them,  within  two 
years  :  and  let  it  so  be  done  in  a  like  time 
in  all  churches  hereafter  to  be  built  ;  and 
lest  so  wholesome  a  statute  grow  into  con 
tempt,  if  such  like  places  be  not  dedicated 
within  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
being  finished,  we  decree  them  to  remain 
interdicted  from  the  solemnisation  of 
masses  until  they  be  consecrated,  unless 
they  be  excused  for  some  reasonable 
cause." 

In  the  constitutions  of  Othobon,  A.  D. 
12G8,  there  is  a  similar  canon. 

From  these  canons  it  is  plain,  that  the 
oflice  of  consecration  had  contracted  many 
of  those  Romish  superstitions  which  were 
retained  until  the  Reformation.  Not  that 
our  reformers,  when  reforming  the  other 
services  of  the  Church,  extended  their 
labours  to  that  of  consecration.  Indeed, 
as  that  was  a  period,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  when 
more  churches  were  destroyed  than  built, 
there  was  no  immediate  use  for  the  service 
in  question.  'This  task  was  reserved  for 
Bishop  Andrews,  whose  service  was  com 
piled,  as  were  all  the  offices  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church,  from  the  formularies  in  use 
before  the  Reformation. 

Unanswerable  as  was  Hooker's  defence 
of  the  consecration  of  churches,  it  was 
insufficient  to  protect  Laud  from  the  cla 
mour  of  his  implacable  enemies,  when  he 
consecrated  St.  Catherine  Cree  Church,  as 
bishop  of  London,  in  16-50.  And  in  the 
well  known  London  petition,  presented  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  by  the  notorious 
Alderman  Pennington,  about  ten  years 
later,  the  consecration  of  churches  was 
not  forgotten  to  be  included  "among  the 
manifold  evils,  pressures,  and  grievances, 
caused,  practised,  and  occasioned  by  the 
prelates  and  their  dependants." 

At  the  Restoration  the  custom  revived, 
and  the  subject  was  again  discussed ;  but 
as  there  was  no  authorised  oflice,  Laud, 
having  been  prevented  from  drawing  up  a 
form,  as  he  intended,  in  the  convocation 
of  16-10,  the  preparation  of  one  was  com 
mitted  to  Bishop  Cosin  in  the  convocation 
of  1661.  When  prepared  it  was  presented 
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to  the  house,  and  referred  to  a  committee 
of  four  bishops  for  revision,  but  nothing 
seems  ultimately  to  have  been  done  about 
it.  Since  that  period  each  bishop  has 
adopted  any  form  he  thought  best,  though 
perhaps  the  form  of  consecrating  churches, 
chapels,  and  churchyards,  or  places  of 
burial,  which  was  sent  down  by  the  bishops 
to  the  lower  houses  of  convocation  (1712), 
and  altered  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  is  the  one,  not  that  it  is  enjoined 
\iy  any  competent  authority,  now  most 
generally  used.  —  Teale. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  ELE 
MENTS.  The  following  is  the  rubric 
with  reference  to  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  in  the  LORD'S  supper,  "  Where 
the  priest,  standing  before  the  table,  hath 
so  ordered  the  bread  and  wine,  that  he 
may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency 
break  the  bread  before  the  people,  and 
take  the  cup  into  his  hands,  he  shall 
say  the  prayer  of  consecration."  If  it 
be  asked,  whether  the  priest  is  to  say 
this  prayer  standing  before  the  table,  or 
at  the  north-end  of  it,  I  answer,  at  the 
north-end  of  it ;  for,  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammar,  the  participle  "standing" 
must  refer  to  the  verb  "  ordered,"  and  not 
to  the  verb  "  say."  So  that,  whilst  the 
priest  is  "ordering  the  bread  and  wine," 
he  is  to  stand  before  the  table  ;  but  when 
he  says  the  prayer,  he  is  to  stand  so  as 
"  that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and 
decency  break  the  bread  before  the  people," 
which  must  be  on  the  north  side.  For  if 
he  stood  "  before"  the  table,  his  body  would 
hinder  the  people  from  seeing ;  so  that  he 
must  not  stand  there,  and  consequently  he 
must  stand  on  the  north  side  ;  there  being, 
in  our  present  rubric,  no  other  place  men 
tioned  for  performing  any  part  of  this 
office.  In  the  Romish  Church  indeed  they 
always  stand  "  before"  the  altar  during  the 
time  of  consecration,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  people  from  being  eye-witnesses  of 
their  operation  in  working  their  pretended 
miracle! ;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  they 
shut  the  chancel  door,  or  at  least  draw  a 
veil  or  curtain  before  it,  I  suppose,  upon 
the  same  account.  But  our  Church,  that 
pretends  no  such  miracle,  enjoins,  we  see, 
the  direct  contrary  to  this,  by  ordering  the 
priest  so  "  to  order  the  bread  and  wine, 
that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and 
decency  break  the  bread,  and  take  the  cup 
into  his  hands  before  the  people."  And 
•with  this  view  it  is  probable  the  Scotch 
liturgy  ordered,  that,  "  during  the  time  of 
consecration,  the  presbyter  should  stand  at 
such  a  part  of  the  holy  table,  where  he  may 


i  with  the  more  ease  and  decency  use  both 

|  his  hands." —  Wheatty. 

The  consecration  of  the  elements  being 
always  esteemed  an  act  of  authority,  and 
standing  being  therefore  a  more  proper 
posture,  as  well  as  a  more  commodious  one 

!  for  this  purpose,  the  priest  is  here  directed 

I  to  stand.  —  Collis. 

We  do  not  eat  our  common  food  with 
out  first  praying  for  a  blessing  on  it ;  which 
pious  custom  is  so  universal,  that  it  is  cer 
tainly  a  piece  of  natural  religion ;  how 
much  more  then  are  we  obliged,  before  we 
eat  and  drink  this  bread  and  wine,  which 
CHRIST  designed  to  set  forth  the  mystery 
of  his  death,  to  consecrate  it  and  set  it 
apart  by  a  solemn  prayer  ;  especially  since 
CHRIST  himself  in  the  institution  of  this 
sacred  ordinance,  while  he  was  teaching 
his  apostles  how  to  celebrate  it,  did  use  a 
form  of  blessing  over  it  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.)  ; 
which  St.  Paul  calls  "giving  thanks." 
(1  Cor.  xi.  24.)  Wherefore  all  churches 
in  the  world,  from  the  apostles'  days,  have 
used  such  a  form,  the  ancient  and  essential 
part  of  which  is  the  words  of  our  SAVIOUR'S 
institution  ;  for,  since  he  makes  this  sacra 
mental  charge,  it  hath  been  thought  fit  by 
all  churches  to  keep  his  own  words,  which 
being  pronounced  by  a  lawful  priest,  do 
properly  make  the  consecration  ;  wherefore 
our  Church  hatli  cut  off  all  the  later  super 
stitious  additions,  by  which  the  Roman 
Church  hath  corrupted  this  form,  and  given 
us  a  prayer  of  consecration,  consisting  only 
of  the  words  of  our  SAVIOUR'S  institution, 
and  a  proper  prayer  to  introduce  it.  The 
first  part  is  a  prayer  directed  to  "  Almighty 
GOD  our  heavenly  FATHER,"  commemo 
rating  his  mercy  in  giving  his  SON  to  die 
for  us,  and  the  all-sufficient  merit  of  his 
death,  together  with  his  command  for  our 
remembering  it  in  this  sacrament ;  and  on 
these  grounds  desiring  that,  since  we  obey 
him  in  thus  celebrating  it,  we  may  therein 
receive  CHRIST'S  body  and  blood.  The 
second  part  is  the  repetition  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  our  LORD  at  the  institution, 
concerning  both  the  time  and  the  manner 
of  its  institution.  —  Dean  Comber. 

If  it  be  here  demanded,  to  what  words 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  ought  to 
be  ascribed,  I  answer,  to  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful  offered  by  the  priest,  and  to  the 
words  of  institution  repeated  by  him. 
This  was  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  CHRIST,  which  used  them  both  in  their 
eucharistical  offices  ;  and  never  held,  that 
the  elements  were  changed  from  their 
common  to  a  more  sublime  use  and  efficacy 
by  the  bare  repeating  of  the  words,  "  This 
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is  my  body,"  and  "This  i.s  my  blood,"  ns 
tlie  Papists  absurdly  hold.  To  bring  about 
this  change  must  be  the  work  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST;  and  thereupon  it  is  requisite,  that 
we  should  pray  to  Gon,  to  endue  the 
elements  with  this  life-giving  virtue.  Now 
the  words  of  institution  can  by  no  means 
be  called  a  prayer :  thev  were  addressed 
by  our  SAVIOUR  to  his  disciples,  and  not 
to  GOD  :  to  them  he  said,  "Take  and  eat." 
When  we  use  them,  they  are  historical, 
recounting  what  our  LOUD  said  and  did, 
when  he  ordained  this  sacrament.  And 
though  when  he  said,  "This  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood,"  these  words  effectually 
made  them  so,  shewing  that  it  was  his  will 
and  pleasure  that  they  should  be  taken  as 
his  sacramental  body  and  blood ;  though 
the  virtue  of  those  words,  once  spoken  by 
CHRIST,  doth  still  operate  towards  making 
the  bread  and  wine  his  body  and  blood; 
yet,  as  now  used  and  spoken  by  the  priest, 
they  do  not  contain  in  them  any  such 
power,  unless  they  be  joined  with  prayer 
to  GOD. 

Our  LORD  himself  did,  besides  pro 
nouncing  them,  give  thanks  and  bless  the 
elements.  Thus  our  Church  uses  prayer, 
as  well  as  the  words  of  institution  ;  and 
doth  not  attribute  the  consecration  to  the 
one  without  the  other.  "  If  the  consecrated 
bread  or  wine  be  all  spent,  before  all  have 
communicated,  the  priest,"  it  is  true,  is 
ordered  by  the  rubric  to  "  consecrate 
more,"  by  repeating  only  the  words  of  in 
stitution.  Hut  the  virtue  of  the  prayer, 
which  the  Church  hath  last  made,  is  to  be 
understood  as  concurring  therewith;  and 
this  is  only  a  particular  application  to  these 
particular  elements.  Hence  comes  the 
propriety  of  saving  "Amen"  at  the  end  of 
those  words  ;  which  would  not  be  so  pro 
perly  added,  unless  it  referred  back  to  the 
preceding  petitions.  And  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  England  is  farther 
plain,  in  that  she  in  her  rubric  calls  this 
"the  prayer  of  consecration,"  in  which  the 
words  of  institution  are  contained;  and  it 
is  addressed  to  Almighty  GOD,  &c.,  whereas 
the  words  of  CHRIST  were  not  supplicatory 
to  GOD,  but  declaratory  to  his  disciples. 

After  the  same  manner,  in  the  "  office  of 
public  baptism,"  in  imitation  of  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  dedicated 
the  baptismal  water  to  the  holv  and  spi 
ritual  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  our 
Church  not  only  repeats  the  words  of  in 
stitution  of  that  other  sacrament,  but 
likewise  adds  a  solemn  prayer,  that  GOD 
would  "sanctify  the  water  to  the  mystical 
washing  away  of  sin."  And,  as  in  that  sa 


crament  she  joins  the  prayer  of  the  faithful 
to  the  words  of  CHRIST,  so  in  the  sacra 
ment  of  the  allar  she  thinks  them  both 
necessary  to  complete  the  consecration. — 
Archdeacon  Yardley. 

A  prayer  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
the  bread  and  wine  to  the  sacred  purpose 
in  which  they  are  about  to  be  employed, 
hath  been  used  for  that  end  at  least  1GOO 
years.  And  the  mention  which  ours 
makes  of  the  institution  of  the  LORD'S 
supper,  from  the  words,  "  who  in  the  same 
night  that  he  was  betrayed,"  to  the  con 
clusion,  is  in  every  old  liturgy  in  the  world. 
The  Romanists  have  put  into  their  prayer 
of  consecration  names  of  saints,  and  com 
memorations  of  the  dead,  which  we  have 
thrown  out.  And  indeed  we  have  left 
nothing  that  so  much  as  needs  explaining, 
unless  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that 
our  SAVIOUR'S  "one  oblation  of  himself " 
is  opposed  to  the  various  kinds  of  oblations 
under  the  law  ;  and,  "  once  offered,"  to  the 
continual  repetition  of  them  :  though  pro 
bably  a  further  view  was  to  intimate,  that 
he  is  not,  as  the  Papists  pretend,  really 
sacrificed  anew  in  this  holy  ordinance. — 
Ab}>.  Seeker. 

The  death  of  CHRIST,  if  we  regard  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  undergone,  is  a 
"  sacrifice  ;"  if  we  regard  him  who  offered 
it,  it  is  a  free  "oblation  ;"  if  we  consider 
him  to  whom  it  was  offered,  it  is  a  "  satis 
faction  ;"  and,  in  every  one  of  these  re 
spects,  it  is  "full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  :" 
or,  particularly,  it  is  a  "  full  satisfaction," 
a  "perfect  oblation,"  and  a  "sufficient 
sacrifice;"  not,  like  the  legal  offerings, 
for  the  sins  of  one  kind,  or  the  offences  of 
one  nation  or  of  one  person,  but  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  world.  Let  none  therefore 
mistake  ;  or  imagine  we  are  about  to  sacri 
fice  CHRIST  again,  as  the  Roman  Church 
falsely  teacheth  ;  for  that  is  not  only  need 
less  and  impossible,  but  a  plain  contradiction 
to  St.  Paul,  who  affirms,  that  JESUS  was 
offered  only  "once"  (Ileb.  ix.  2b'.,  x.  10. 
1:2.);  and  by  that  "  one  oblation  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified" 
(ver.  14.)  ;  so  that  there  needs  "no  more 
offering  for  sin"  (ver.  18.). —  Dean  Comber. 

From  these  passages  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  it  is  plain,  that  CHRIST  can 
be  no  more  offered,  as  the  doctors  and 
priests  of  the  Roman  party  fancy  it  to  be, 
vainly  thinking  that,  every  time  they  say 
mass,  they  offer  up  and  sacrifice  CHRIST 
anew,  as  properly  and  truly  as  he  offered 
up  himself  in  his  sacrifice  upon  the  cioss. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  points  of  doctrine, 
and  the  chief  one,  whereof  the  popish  mass 
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consisleth  ;  abrogated  and  reformed  here 
by  the  Church  of  England,  according  to 
the  express  word  of  GOD. — Bp.  Overall. 

CONSERVATORIES.  Public  schools 
of  music  in  Italy,  so  called  because  they 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  music.  The  Con 
servatories  are  pious  foundations^  kept  up 
at  the  expense  of  rich  citizens,  in  which 
orphans,  foundlings,  and  the  children  of 
poor  parents  are  boarded,  lodged,  and 
taught  gratuitously.  There  are  separate 
foundations  for  pupils  of  each  sex.  _  These 
institutions,  which  ought  to  provide  the 
churches  of  Italy  with  well  instructed 
choristers,  and  to  limit  their  attention  to 
this  object,  do  in  fact  supply  the  theatre, 
as  well  as  the  Church,  with  the  most  ad 
mired  performers. 

CONSISTENTES.  (English,  Co- 
standers.)  The  last  order  of  penitents  in 
the  primitive  Church,  so  called  from  their 
having  the  liberty,  after  other  penitents, 
encrgumens  and  catechumens,  were  dis 
missed,  to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the 
altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers, 
and  see  the  oblation  offered ;  but  yet  they 
mi"-ht  neither  make  their  own  oblations, 
nor  partake  of  the  eucharist  with  them. — 
Bingham. 

CONSISTORY.  A  word  used  to  denote 
the  Court  Christian,  or  Spiritual  Court. 
Every  bishop  has  his  consistory  court  held 
before  his  chancellor  or  commissary,  in 
his  cathedral  church,  or  other  convenient 
place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesiastical 
causes.  In  the  Church  of  England,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  not  separated  from  the 
civil ;  for  the  earl  and  bishop  sat  in  one 
court,  that  is,  in  the  county  court. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL.  (Co-essential ; 
of  the  same  substance  with  another.)  Thus 
we  say  of  our  blessed  LORD,  that  he  is  con- 
substantial  with  the  FATHER,  "  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  FATHER."  The  term 
(o/ioourNor)  was  first  adopted  by  the  fathers 
in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  to  express 
more  precisely  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and 
to  serve  as  a  precaution  against  the  sub 
tleties  of  the  Arians,  who  admitted  every 
thing  except  the  consubstantiality.  This  ; 
word  is  still  the  distinguishing  criterion 
between  the  catholic  or  orthodox  Christian 
and  the  Arian  heretic. 

CONSUHSTANTIATION.  The  Ro 
mish  divines  fell  into  the  error  of  endea 
vouring  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
our  blessed  LORD  is  present  in  the  eu 
charist.  (See  Transubstautiation  )  Luther 
and  his  followers,  while  opposing  the  Ro- 
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manists,    fell   into    a   similar   error,    only 
insisting  on  a  different  manner  of  explain-  , 
ing   the    inexplicable    mystery.      Luther  , 
and  his  followers  maintained,   that,  after  i 
the  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  SAVIOUR  are  substantially  | 
present  together  with  the  bread  and  wine. 
This  doctrine  is  called  consubstantiation. 
They  believe  that  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  our  LORD   is  united  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  through  the  consecration,  with  the 
bread   and   wine,  and   are  received  with 
and  under  them  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
LORD'S  supper. 

CONTRITION".  (See  Attrition.)  Ro 
manists  define  contrition  to  be,  a  sorrow 
for  sin,  with  a  sincere  resolution  of  re 
forming.  The  word  is  dei'ived  from  the 
Latin  conterere,  to  break  or  bruise.  The 
Psalmist  says,  "  A  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  GOD,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 
(Psalm  xli.  17.) 

CONVENT.  A  religious  house;  a 
monastery  ;  a  nunnery.  For  its  architec 
tural  arrangements,  see  Monastery. 

CONVENTICAL.  A  diminutive  of 
convent,  denoting  properly  a  cabal,  or 
secret  assembly  of  a  part  of  the  monks  of 
a  convent,  to  make  a  party  in  the  election 
of  an  abbot.  It  is  now  the  legal  term  to 
denote  any  place  of  worship  used  by  those 
who  depart  from  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  73rd  canon  it  is  thus  ordained  : 
"  Forasmuch  as  all  conventicles  and  secret 
meetings  of  priests  and  ministers  have 
ever  been  justly  accounted  very  hateful 
to  the  state  of  the  Church  wherein  they 
live,  we  do  ordain  that  no  priests  or 
ministers  of  the  Word  of  GOD,  nor  any 
other  persons,  shall  meet  together  in  any 
private  house,  or  elsewhere,  to  consult 
upon  any  matter  or  course  to  be  taken  by 
them,  or  upon  their  motion  or  direction 
by  any  other,  which  may  any  way  tend  to 
the  impeaching  or  depraving  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  any  part  of 
the  government  or  discipline  now  estab 
lished  in  the  Church  of  England,  under 
pain  of  excommunication  ipso  facto." 

CONVERSION.  A  change  of  heart 
and  life  from  sin  to  holiness.  This  change, 
when  it  takes  place  in  a  heathen  or  an 
infidel,  comprises  a  reception  and  con 
fession  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  :  when 
it  takes  place  in  a  person  already  baptized 
and  a  Christian  in  profession,  it  implies  a 
saving  and  influential  impression  on  his 
heart,  of  those  truths  which  are  already 
received  by  the  mind,  and  acknowledged 
with  the  lips.  To  the  heathen  and  infidel 
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conversion  is  absolutely  and  always  ne 
cessary  to  salvation.  The  baptized  Chris 
tian  may  by  (joi/s  grace  so  continue 
in  that  state  of  salvation  in  which  he 
was  placed  in  baptism  (see  Church  Cate 
chism),  that  conversion,  in  this  sense,  is  not 
necessary  to  him  :  still  even  he,  day  by  day, 
will  i'all  into  sins  of  infirmity,  and  he  will 
need  renewal  or  renovation  :  and  all  these, 
the  daily  renewal  of  the  pious  Christian, 
the  conversion  of  the  nominal  Christian, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  or  hea 
then,  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
GOD  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Some  persons  have  confused  conversion 
with  regeneration,  and  have  taught  that 
all  men,  the  baptized,  and  therefore  in 
fact  regenerate,  must  be  regenerated  after 
wards,  or  they  cannot  be  saved.  Xow 
this  is  in  many  ways  false  ;  for  regenera 
tion,  which  the  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  him 
self  has  connected  with  holy  baptism, 
cannot  be  repeated :  moreover,  not  all 
men  (though  indeed  most  men  do)  fall 
into  such  sin  after  baptism,  that  conver 
sion,  or  as  they  term  it  regeneration,  is 
necessary  to  their  salvation  ;  and  if  a  re 
generation  were  necessary  to  them,  it  could 
only  be  obtained  through  a  repetition  of 
baptism,  which  were  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
Those  who  speak  of  this  supposed  regene 
ration  uncharitably  represent  the  orthodox 
as  denying  the  necessity  both  of  regenera 
tion  and  of  conversion  ;  because  they  them 
selves  call  these  by  wrong  names,  and  the 
orthodox  only  proclaim  their  necessity  in 
their  true  sense. 

They  who  object  to  the  expression  Bap 
tismal  Regeneration,  by  regeneration  mean, 
lor  the  most  part,  the  first  influx  of  irre 
sistible  and  indefectible  grace  ;  grace  that 
cannot  be  repelled  by  its  subject,  and  which 
must  issue  in  his  final  salvation.  Xow,  of 
such  grace  our  Church  knows  nothing,  and 
of  course,  therefore,  means  not  by  regene 
ration  at  baptism,  the  first  influx  of  such 
grace.  That  the  sins,  original  and  actual, 
of  the  faithful  recipient  of  baptism,  are 
washed  away,  she  doth  indeed  believe;  and 
also  that  grace  is  given  to  him  by  the  im 
mediate  agency  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  ;  yet 
so  that  the  conscience  thus  cleansed  may 
be  again  defiled,  and  that  the  baptized 
person  may,  and  often  does,  by  his  own 
fault,  fall  again  into  sin,  in  which  if  he  die 
he  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlast 
ingly;  his  condemnation  not  being  avoided, 
but  rather  increased,  by  his  baptismal  pri 
vilege.  So  that,  in  fact,  we  say  not  that 
any  one  is  regenerated  at  bapti>m,  accord 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the 


lips  of  our  opponents.     And  if  thev  will 
not   admit    that    baptism    is  the  divinely 
appointed  medium  of  regeneration  in  our 
sense  of  that   term,  what  grace  can  they 
imagine  so  trifling  as  to  comport  witli  their 
views  of  that  sacrament,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  lofty  and   essential,  as  to  be  con 
templated  by  CHRIST  in  the  solemn  insti 
tution  of  a   sacrament,  and   in  his  declara 
tions  concerning  the  efficacy  and  necessity 
of  that    sacrament ;  and    by  the  apostles, 
and  the  whole  Church,  in  their  sense  of  the 
same  matter,  and   their  consequent  prac 
tice  ?     AYhat  approaches    most    nearly   to 
that  grace  of  their  own   imagining,  which 
they  called  regeneration,  is  the  repentance 
not  to    be  repented  of,  and    followed  by 
fruits    of  righteousness    to    the    glory    of 
(Ion's    grace,  and   to  the    salvation  of  the 
Christian,  which  we  call  conversion  or  re 
newal,  and   attribute  to   the  same  SPIRIT 
from   whom   we  receive    our    new   life   at 
baptism;  and  which  we  hold  to  be  as  ne 
cessary  to  the   salvation    of  one  who  has 
fallen  from  his  baptismal  purity,  (and  who 
has  not   so  fallen  ?)  as  we   hold  baptismal 
regeneration  to  be,  and  as  they  hold  their 
.supposed  regeneration.     Except  in  words, 
then,    we   and    our    opponents    are    more 
nearly  agreed  than  is  at  first   sight  appa 
rent  ;   and  if  the  choice  of  terms   be  the 
chief  point  at  issue,  we  have  this  to  say  for 
the   expressions  which  we   use,  that  they 
are  consentient,  and    even  identical  with 
those  which   are  used   in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and    that  they  are    the    same    which   the 
whole  Church  employed,  until  the  days  of 
certain  founders  of  sects,  called  after  their 
own  names  at  the  continental  reformation  ; 
so   that   thev  rest   on   the   highest  possible 
rounds    of   Scripture    and    authority.  — 
>oole.      (See  Regeneration.) 

CONVOCATION  (see  Synod)  is  an  as 
sembly  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  consult  on  matters 
ecclesiastical.  As  much  is  in  these  days  said 
of' convocation,  and  as  many  seem  to  think 
that  a  convocation  must  be  holden  to  settle 
the  disputes  now  unhappily  prevailing 
among  the  clergy,  it  may  be  interesting  if 
we  extend  this  article,  that  we  may  supply 
our  readers  with  a  history  of  convocations. 
It  will  be  abridged  from  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Hum. 

That  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  in 
England,  as  in  all  other  Christian  coun 
tries,  had  power  to  convene  the  clergv  of 
his  diocese,  and,  in  a  common  synod  or 
council,  with  them  to  transact  such  affairs 
as  >pcciallv  related  to  the  order  and  go 
vernment  of  the  churches  under  his  juris- 
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diction,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  These 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  were  as  old  almost 
as  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity 
amongst  us,  and,  amidst  all  other  revolu 
tions,  continued  to  be  held  till  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VIII. 

What  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  did 
within  his  own  district,  the  archbishop  of 
each  province,  after  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  provinces,  did  within  his  pro 
per  province.  They  called  together  first 
the  bishops,  afterwards  the  other  prelates, 
of  their  provinces  ;  and  by  degrees  added 
to  these  such  of  their  inferior  clergy  as 
they  thought  needful.  In  these  two  as 
semblies  of  the  clergy  (the  diocesan  synods 
and  provincial  councils)  only  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  Church  were  wont  for  a  long 
time  to  be  transacted  :  so  that,  in  this  re 
spect,  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  our  own  and  of  other 
Christian  churches.  Our  metropolitans 
and  their  suffragans  acted  by  the  same 
rules  here  as  they  did  in  all  other  coun 
tries.  They  held  these  assemblies  by  the 
same  power,  convened  the  same  persons, 
and  did  the  same  things  in  them.  \Yhen 
the  papal  authority  had  prevailed  here, 
as  in  most  other  kingdoms  and  countries 
in  Europe,  by  the  leave  of  our  kings,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  legates  sent  from 
Home,  another  and  yet  larger  sort  of  coun 
cils  was  introduced  amongst  us,  of  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the  whole  realm. 
These  were  properly  national  Church 
councils,  and  were  wont  to  be  held  for 
some  special  designs,  which  either  the  pope, 
the  king,  or  both,  had  to  promote  by  them. 

But  besides  these  synods  common  to  us 
with  all  other  Christian  churches,  and 
which  were  in  their  nature  and  end,  as 
well  as  constitution,  properly  and  purely 
ecclesiastical,  two  other  assemblies  there 
were  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  peculiar 
to  our  own  stale  and  country  ;  in  which  the 
clergy  were  convened,  not  for  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  good  and 
benefit  of  the  realm,  and  to  act  as  members 
of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Now 
the  occasion  of  these  was  this  :  when  the 
faith  of  CHRIST  was  thoroughly  planted 
here,  and  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had 
liberally  endowed  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  with  temporal  lands  and 
possessions,  not  only  the  opinion  which 
they  had  of  their  prudence  and  piety 
prompted  them  to  take  the  most  eminent 
of  them  into  their  public  councils,  but  the 
interest  which  they  had  by  that  means  in 
the  state  made  it  expedient  so  to  do,  and 
to  commit  the  direction  and  management 


of  offices  and  affairs  to  them.     Hence  our 

bishops  first,  and  then  some  of  our  other 

prelates,  (as  abbots  and  priors,)  were  very 

early  brought  into  the  great  councils  of  the 

realm,  or  parliament,  and  there  consulted 

and  acted  together  with  the  laity.     And 

!  in  process  of  time,  our  princes  began  to 

have  a   further  occasion  for  them.     For 

being  increased  both  in  number  and  in 

j  wealth,  not  only  our  kings,  but  the  people 

j  besran   to   think    it   reasonable,   that   the 

!  clergy  should  bear  a  part  in  the  public 

burdens,  as  well  as   enjoy  their  share  of 

i  the  public   treasure.     Hence   our   Saxon 

i  ancestors,  under   whom   the  Church  was 

the  most  free,  yet  subjected  the  lands  of 

the  clergy  to   the  threefold  necessity,  of 

castles,    bridges,    and  expeditions.      And 

the  granting  of  aids  in  these  cases  brought 

on  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  which  were 

afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

convocations. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  lords  spiritual 
(as  well  as  the  other  clergy)  held  by  frank- 
almoigne,  but  yet  made  great  part  (as  was 
said)  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation ; 
being  the  most  learned  persons  that,  in 
those  times  of  ignorance,  met  to  make 
laws  and  regulations.  But  William  the 
Conqueror  turned  the  frankalmoigne 
tenures  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the 
great  abbots  into  baronies ;  and  from 
thenceforwards  they  were  obliged  to  send 
persons  to  the  wars,  or  were  assessed  to 
the  escuage,  (which  was  a  fine  or  payment 
in  money  instead  thereof,)  and  were 
!  obliged  to  attend  in  parliament.  But  the 
body  of  the  clergy  had  no  baronies,  and 
holding  by  frankalmoigne,  were  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  the  charges  which 
were  assessed  upon  the  laity,  and  were 
therefore  by  some  other  way  to  be  brought 
under  the  same  obligation.  In  order  here 
unto  several  measures  were  taken,  till  at 
last  they  settled  into  that  method  Avhich 
finally  obtained,  and  set  aside  the  necessity 
of  any  other  way.  First,  the  pope  laid  a 
tax  upon  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the 
king  ;  and  both  their  powers  uniting,  the 
clergy  were  forced  to  submit  to  it.  Next, 
the  bishops  were  prevailed  with,  upon 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  to  oblige 
their  clergy  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  king, 
in  the  way  of  a  benevolence;  and  for  this, 
letters  of  security  were  granted  back  by 
the  king  to  them,  to  insure  them  that  what 
they  had  done  should  not  be  drawn  into 
example  or  consequence.  And  these  con 
cessions  were  sometimes  made  by  the 
bishops  in  the  name  of  their  clergy  ;  but 
the  common  way  was,  that  every  bishop 
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held  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
Then  they  agreed  what  they  would  do  ; 
and  empowered  first  the  bishops,  after 
wards  their  archdeacons,  ami  finally  proc 
tors  of  their  own,  chosen  for  that  end,  to 
make  the  concession  for  them. 

Thus  stood  this  matter  till  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  who  not  willing  to  con 
tinue  at  such  a  precarious  rate  with  his 
clergy,  took  another  method  ;  and,  after 
several  other  experiments,  fixed  at  last 
upon  an  establishment,  which  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  continued  ever  since,  vi/. 
that  the  earls  and  barons  should  be  called 
to  parliament  as  formerly,  and  embodied  ] 
in  one  house ;  and  that  the  tenants  in 
burgage  should  also  send  their  representa-  i 
tives :  and  that  the  tenants  by  knight's  [ 
service,  and  other  soccage  tenants  in  the 
counties,  should  send  their  representatives  ; 
and  these  were  embodied  in  the  other 
house.  lie  designed  to  have  the  clergy 
as  a  third  estate;  and  as  the  b'shops  were 
to  sit  per  baroniam  in  the  temporal  par 
liament,  so  they  were  to  sit  with  the 
inferior  clergy  in  convocation.  And  the 
project  and  design  of  the  king  was,  that 
as  the  two  temporal  estates  charged  the 
temporalities,  and  made  laws  to  bind  all 
temporal  things  within  this  realm  ;  so  this 
other  body  should  have  u:\en  faxes  to 
charge  the  spiritual  possessions,  and  have 
made  canons  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  : 
to  this  end  was  the  pramunientes  clause 
(so  called  from  the  first  word  thereof),  in 
the  summons  to  the  archbishops  and  bi 
shops,  by  which  he  required  them  to  sum 
mon  such  of  their  inferior  clergy  to  come 
with  them  to  parliament,  as  he  then  spe 
cified  and  thought  sufficient  to  act  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy.  This  altered 
the  convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  foreign  synods;  for  these  were 
totally  composed  of  the  bishops,  who  were  \ 
pastors  of  the  Church  ;  and  therefore  the 
bishops  only  were  collected  to  compose  > 
such  foreign  synods,  to  declare  what  was  i 
the  doctrine,  or  should  be  the  discipline  of 
the  Church. 

Edward  I.  projected  making  the  clergy 
a  third  estate,  dependent  on  himself;  and, 
therefore,  not  only  called  the  bishops,  ' 
whom  as  barons  he  had  a  right  to  summon, 
but  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  that  he  might 
have  their  consent  to  the  taxes  and  assess 
ments  made  on  that  body  But  the  eler^v, 
foreseeing  they  were  likely  to  be  taxed, 
alleged  that  they  could  not  meet  under  a 
temporal  authority,  to  make  anv  laws  or 
canons  to  govern  the  Church.  And  this 
dispute  was  maintained  by  the  archbishops 


and  bishops,  who  were  very  loath  the 
clergy  should  IK-  taxed,  or  that  they  should 
have  any  interest  in  making  ecclesiastical 
canons,  which  formerly  were  made  by 
their  sole  authority;  for  even  if  those 
canons  had  been  made  at  liome,  yet,  if 
they  were  not  made  in  a  general  council, 
they  did  not  think  them  binding  here, 
unless  they  were  received  by  some  pro 
vincial  constitution  of  the  bishops.  The. 
whole  body  of  the  Church  being  thus  dis 
satisfied,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  king: 
but  he  and  the  temporal  estate  took  it  so 
ill,  that  the  clergy  would  not  bear  any 
part  of  the  public  charge,  that  they  were 
beforehand  with  them,  and  the  clergy 
were  all  outlawed,  and  their  possessions 
seised  into  the  king's  hands.  This  so 
humbled  the  clergy,  that  they  at  last  con 
sented  to  meet.  And  to  take  away  all 
pretence  there  was  a  summons,  besides 
the  prannnnicntcs  clause,  to  the  archbishop, 
that  he  should  summon  the  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  colleges,  and  whole  clergy  of 
his  province.  From  hence,  therefore,  the 
bishop-;,  deans,  archdeacons,  colleges,  and 
clergy,  met  by  virtue  of  the  archbishop's 
summons;  to  which,  being  an  ecclesiastical 
authority,  they  could  not  object.  And  so 
the  bishops  and  clergy  came  to  convocation 
by  virtue  of  the  archbishop's  summons  ; 
they  esteeming  it  to  be  in  his  power,  whe 
ther  he  would  obey  the  king's  writ  or 
not  :  but  when  he  had  issued  his  sum 
mons,  thev  could  not  pretend  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  come.  l>nt  the  prcp.mnnientr.s 
writ  was  not  disused  ;  because  it  directed 
the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  were  to 
attend,  to  wit,  the  deans  and  archdeacons 
in  person,  the  chapter  by  one,  and  the 
clergy  by  two  proctors.  So  that  the 
clergy  were  doubly  summoned;  first,  by 
the  bishop,  to  attend  the  parliament;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  archbishop,  to  appear  in 
convocation.  And  that  the  archbishop 
might  not  appear  to  summon  them  solely 
in  pursuance  of  the  king's  writ,  he  for  the 
most  part  varied  in  his  summons  from  the 
king's  writ,  both  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meeting.  And  lest  it  might  be 
thought  still  (of  which  they  were  very 
jealous)  that  their  power  was  derived  from 
temporal  authority,  they  sometimes  met 
on  the  archbishop's  summons  without  the 
king's  writ ;  and  in  such  convocation  the 
king  demanded  supplies,  and  by  such  re 
quest  owned  the  episcopal  authority  of 
convening.  So  that  the  king's  writ  was 
reckoned  by  the  clergy  no  more  than  one 
motive  tor  their  convening.  From  hencc- 
o  1 
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forward,  instead  of  making  one  state  of 
the  kingdom,  as  the  king  designed,  the 
clergy  composed  two  ecclesiastical  synods, 
i.  e.  of  Canterbury  and  York,  under  the 
summons  of  each  of  the  archbishops  ;  and 
being  forced  into  those  two  synods  before 
mentioned,  they  sat  and  made  canons,  by 
which  each  respective  province  was  bound, 
and  gave  aids  and  taxes  to  the  king.  But 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  clergy, 
and  that  of  York,  assembled  each  in  their 
own  province ;  and  the  king  gratified  the 
archbishops,  by  suffering  this  new  body 
of  convocation  to  be  formed  in  the  nature 
of  a  parliament.  The  archbishop  sat  as 
king ;  his  suffragans  sat  in  the  upper 
house  as  his  peers  ;  the  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  the  proctor  for  the  chapter,  repre 
sented  the  burghers  ;  and  the  two  proctors 
for  the  clergy,  the  knights  of  the  shire. 
And  so  this  body,  instead  of  being  one  of 
the  estates  as  the  king  designed,  became 
an  ecclesiastical  parliament,  to  make  laws, 
and  to  tax  the  possessions  of  the  Church. 

But  although  they  thus  sat  as  a  parlia 
ment,  and  made  laws  for  the  Church,  yet 
they  did  not  make  a  part  of  the  parliament 
properly  so  called.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
lords,  and  sometimes  the  commons,  were 
wont  to  send  to  the  convocation  for  some 
of  their  body  to  give  them  advice  in 
spiritual  matters  :  but  still  this  was  only 
by  way  of  advice;  for  the  parliament  have 
always  insisted  that  their  laws,  by  their 
own  natural  force,  bind  the  clergy ;  as  the 
laws  of  all  Christian  princes  did  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church.  And  even  the  con 
vocation  tax  always  passed  both  houses  of 
parliament,  since  it  could  not  bind  as  a 
law  till  it  had  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 

Thus  the  case  stood  when  the  act  of 
submission  (25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19.)  was 
made  ;  by  which  it  is  enacted  as  followeth  : 
— "  Whereas  the  king's  humble  and  obe- 
d^ient  subjects,  the  clergy  of  this  realm  of 
England,  have  not  only  acknowledged,  ac 
cording  to  the  truth,  that  the  convocation 
of  the  same  clergy  is,  always  hath  been, 
and  ought  to  be  assembled  only  by  the 
king's  writ;  but  also  submitting  them 
selves  to  the  king's  majesty  have  promised, 
in  verbo  sacerdotii,  that  they  will  never 
from  henceforth  presume  to  attempt,  al 
lege,  claim,  or  put  in  use,  enact,  promulge, 
or  execute  any  new  canons,  constitutions, 
ordinances,  provincial  or  other,  or  by 
whatsoever  name  they  shall  be  called,  in 
the  convocation,  unless  the  king's  most 
royal  assent  and  license  may  to  them  be 
had,  to  make,  promulge,  and  execute  the 
,«ame,  and  that  his  majesty  do  give  his 


most  royal  assent  and  authority  in  that 
behalf:  it  is  therefore  enacted,  according 
to  the  said  submission,  that  they,  nor  any  ' 
of  them,  shall  presume  to  attempt,  allege, 
claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitutions  or 
ordinances  provincial,  by  whatsoever  name 
or  names  they  may  be  called,  in  their 
convocations  in  time  coming  (which  shall 
always  be  assembled  by  authority  of  the 
king's  writ)  ;  unless  the  same  clergy  may 
have  the  king's  most  royal  assent  and 
license  to  make,  promulge,  and  execute 
such  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances, 
provincial  or  synodal ;  upon  pain  of  every 
one  of  the  said  clergy  doing  contrary  to 
this  act,  and  being  thereof  convict,  to 
suffer  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  at  the 
king's  will." 

It  was  resolved  upon  this  statute,  by 
the  two  chief  justices  and  divers  other  jus 
tices,  at  a  committee  before  the  lords  in 
parliament,  1.  That  a  convocation  cannot 
assemble  at  their  convocation  without  the 
assent  of  the  king.  2.  That  after  their 
assembly  they  cannot  confer,  to  constitute 
any  canons  without  license  of  the  king. 

3.  When  they  upon  conference  conclude 
any  canons,  yet  they  cannot  execute  any 
of  their  canons  without  the  royal  assent. 

4.  That  they  cannot  execute  any  after  the 
royal  assent,  but  with  these  four  limita 
tions  :    (1.)  that  they  be  not  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  king ;  nor  (2.)  against 
the  common  law ;  nor  (3.)  against  the  sta 
tute  law  ;   nor  (4.)  against  any  custom  of 
the  realm. 

The  clergy  having  continued  to  tax  them 
selves  in  convocation  as  aforesaid,  these 
assemblies  were  regularly  kept  up  till  the 
act  of  the  13  Charles  II.  c.  4.  was  passed, 
when  the  clergy  gave  their  last  subsidy :  it 
being  then  judged  more  advantageous  to 
continue  the  taxing  them  by  way  of  land- 
tax  and  poll-tax,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  the  Long  Parliament  during  the  civil 
wars. 

And  in  the  year  1664,  by  a  private 
agreement  between  Archbishop  Sheldon 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and 
other  the  king's  ministers,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  clergy  should  silently  waive  the 
privilege  of  taxing  their  own  body,  and 
permit  themselves  to  be  included  in  the 
money  bills  prepared  by  the  commons. 
And  this  hath  made  convocations  unne 
cessary  to  the  crown,  and  inconsiderable 
in  themselves. 

And  since  that  time  the  clergy  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  in  choosing  knights  of  the 
shire,  as  other  freeholders,  which  in  former 
times  they  did  not. 
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And  from  that  time  the  convocation  lias  ' 
never  passed  any  synodical  act ;  and  from 
thenceforth,   until  the  year   1700,  for  the 
most  part  they  were  only  called,  and  very 
rarely  did  so  much  as  meet  together  in  a 
full  body,  and  with  the   usual   solemnity. 
It  is  true  that,   during   the  remainder  of 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  when  the 
office  of  prolocutor  was  void  by  death  or 
promotion,  so  many  of  the    lower    house 
came  together  as  were  thought  sufficient 
to  choose  a  new  one  ;  and  those  members 
that     were    about    the    town    commonly 
met,  during  parliament,  once  a  week,  had 
prayers  read,  and  were  formally  continued 
till  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
convocation    together    with    it.       And    in 
king  James  the  Second's  time,  the  writs 
issued  out  of  course,  but  the  members  did  ] 
not  meet.     In  the  year  1(389,  after  the  ac 
cession  of  "William  and  Mary  to  the  throne, 
a  convocation  was  not  only  called,  but  be 
gan  to  sit  in  due  form;  but  their  resolu 
tions  came  to  nothing.     And  from  thence 
till  the  year   1700  they  were  only  called, 
i  but  did  not  meet ;  but  in    that  year,  and 
ever  since,  at  the  meet  ing  of  the   parliu-  j 
ment,  the   convocation  of  the  clergy   has 
likewise   been   solemnly   opened,   and    the 
lower  clergv  have  been  permitted  to  form 
i  themselves  into   a   house,    and    to    choose 
their   prolocutor  ;    nor    have    they    been 
:  finally  dismissed  as  soon  as  that  solemnity 
I  was  over,  but  they  continued  from  time  to 
i  time  till  the  parliament  hath  broke  up,  or 
i  been  dissolved.     And  now  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  they  are  of  right  to  be  assem- 
i  bled   concurrently  with   parliaments,    and 
t  may  act  and  proceed  as  provincial  coun- 
'  cils,  when  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom 
i  shall  judge  it  expedient. 

COPE.    (Cappa.)    A  kind  of  cloak  worn 

during  divine   service  by  the   clergy.     It 

]  reaches  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet, 

!  and  is   open  in   front,  except  at  the  top, 

;  where   it   is   united  by  a  band    or    clasp. 

By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England 

!  the  clergy  are  directed  to  wear  this  vest- 

:  ment  ;    but    it    has    gradually    fallen    into 

disuse,  except  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 

•  coronation. 

COITOT.E.     The  office  of  the  Copiotrc 

•  (k-o-iai'i,    to  travail),    who  are  also  called 
Fossarii,  was  to  superintend  funerals,  and 
to  see  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  burial. 
They  performed    their   office  gratuitously 

,  towards  the  poor. — Care. 

COPTS.  The  Monophysite,  or  Jacobite, 
'  Christians  of  Egypt,   who   have   been   for 
!  eleven  centuries  in  possession  of' the  patri 
archal  chair  of  Alexandria,  and  the  domi 


nant  sect  among  the  Christians  of  that 
region  are  called  Copts.  They  were  placed 
in  possession  of  the  Egyptian  churches  on 
the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
century.  Their  numbers  are  now  perhaps 
about  100,000.  They  have  three  liturgies, 
one  ascribed  to  St.  Basil,  which  they  use 
on  fast  days ;  that  of  St.  Cyril,  which  they 
use  in  Lent ;  ami  that  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  they  use  on  festivals.  Their  service 
is  very  much  crowded  with  ceremonies. 
The  Coptic  tongue,  in  which  their  worship 
is  conducted,  is  to  them  a  dead  language, 
and  not  even  understood  by  many  of  their 
priests.  Their  habits  of  life  are  ascetic, 
and  they  have  many  monasteries.  They 
have  a  patriarch  who  resides  at  Cairo,  but 
takes  his  tille  from  Alexandria. 

CORBEL.  A  bracket.  A  projection 
supporting  a  weight ;  and  so  corbel- table, 
a  table  or  horizontal  projection  supported 
by  corbels.  Corbel-tables  are  almost  con 
fined  to  the  Norman  Transition  and  Early 
Engli>h  periods.  Corbels  in  other  places 
are  of  course  continued;  they  are  often  of 
extreme  beauty. 

CORDELIERS.  (Monks  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis.)  They  wear  coarse  grey 
cloth  with  a  little  cowl,  and  a  rope  girdle 
with  three  knots  ;  from  this  girdle  they 
are  called  Cordeliers.  They  are  the  same 
with  the  Minorites;  but  had  the  name  of 
Cordeliers  given  them  upon  this  occasion, 
they  having  repulsed  the  infidels  in  a  war 
which  St.  Louis  made  against  ^hem,  the 
king  asked  their  name,  and  was  answered, 
they  were  dcs  Gens  das  Cordelias  —  people 
with  cords  about  them.  (See Franciscans.} 
_  CORONATION.  The  solemn  religious 
rite  by  which  a  sovereign  prince  is  conse 
crated  to  his  high  office,  in  which  also  the 
queen  consort,  in  Christian  countries,  is 
usually  associated  with  her  husband,  not 
for  the  office  sake,  but  honoris  gratia. 

By  ancient  custom  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England  belongs  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  of  the  queen 
consort  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

CORPORAL.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  the  linen  cloth  which  is  spread  over  the 
body  (corpus),  or  consecrated  bread,  after 
the  communion.  It  was  of  common  use  in 
the  Church  in  the  fifth  century,  as  is  evi 
dent  from  the  testimony  of  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  who  observes  that  the  design  of  using 
it  was  to  represent  the  body  of  our  SA 
VIOUR  being  wrapped  in  fine  linen  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  direction  concerning  this  "fair  linen 
cloth"  in  our  order  of  the  holy  communion 
is  as  follows :  "  W  hen  all  have  communi- 
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cnted,  the  minister  shall  return  to  tlie 
LORD'S  table,  and  reverently  place  upon  it 
what  remaineth  of  the  consecrated  ele 
ments,  covering  the  same  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth."  Our  reformers  may  have  been  in 
fluenced  in  their  retention  of  this  decent 
ceremony  after  consecration,  as  a  protest 
against  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and 
""•azinw"  at  the  sacrament. 

CORPUS  CIIRISTI,  FEAST  OF.  A 
Romish  festival,  instituted  by  pope  Urban 
IV.,  A.  P.  1264,  and  observed  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  week  after  Pentecost. 
The  institution  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of transub- 
stantiation.  Hildebert  of  Tours  was  the 
first  who  made  use  of  the  high-sounding 
term  transubstantiatio.  Most  of  the  earlier 
scholastics,  and  the  disciples  of  Lanfranc 
in  particular,  had,  however,  previously  de 
fended  both  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of 
the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  arid  that 
of  the  accidentia  sine  subjecto;  but  it  was 
not  made  an  article  of  faith  till  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  By  the  institution  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  by  Urban,  this  doc 
trine  was  expressed  in  a  liturgical  form, 
and  its  popularity  was  secured.  The  fes 
tival  was  established  in  honour  of  the 
consecrated  host,  and  with  a  view  to  its 
adoration.  Its  origin  is  connected  with 
some  of  those  "  lying  wonders,"  in  which 
we  read  one  of  the  marks  of  the  scriptural 
condemnation  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Romish  legend  states  that,  in  1230, 
Juliana,  a  nun  of  Liege,  while  looking  at 
the  full  moon,  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb ;  and, 
by  a  peculiar  revelation  from  heaven, 
learned  that  the  moon  represented  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  gap  the  want  of 
a  certain  festival  —  that  of  the  adoration  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  host 
— which  she  was  to  begin  to  celebrate,  and 
announce  to  the  world.  In  1264,  while  a  ! 
priest  at  Bolsena,  who  did  not  believe  in  | 
the  change  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  was  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
benediction,  drops  of  blood  fell  on  his  sur 
plice,  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
them  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  formed 
bloody  images  of  the  host.  The  bloody 
surplice  is  still  shown  as  a  relic  at  Civita 
Vccchia.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Pope 
Urban  published  his  bull,  and  it  is  with 
such  authority  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
contented. 

CORSNED.     (See  Ordeal.) 

COUNCILS.  (See  Synod.)  General  or 
oecumenical  councils,  or  synods,  are  assem 
blies  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Church, 
to  determine  some  weighty  controversies  of 


faith  or  discipline.  Of  such  councils  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church  has  never 
received  or  approved  more  than  six,  al 
though  the  Romish  Church  acknowledges 
several  others.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  Romish  Church  is 
at  variance  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
first  is  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  was 
convened  by  the  emperor  Constantine, 
A.D.  325,  to  terminate  the  controversy 
raised  by  Arius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  SON  of  GOD, 
maintaining  that  he  was  a  creature  brought 
forth  from  nothing,  and  susceptible  of  vice 
and  virtue.  The  council  condemned  his 
doctrine  as  heretical,  and  declared  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  that  celebrated 
creed  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is 
repeated  by  us  in  the  communion  service, 
and  which  has,  ever  since  its  promulgation, 
been  received  and  venerated  by  the  Uni 
versal  Church,  and  even  by  many  sects  and 
heretics.  This  council  also  made  several 
regulations  in  matters  of  discipline.  The 
second  general  council  was  that  of  Con 
stantinople,  assembled  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Elder,  in  381,  to  appease 
the  troubles  of  the  East.  The  heresy  of 
Macedonius,  who  blasphemously  taught 
that  the  HOLT  GHOST  was  a  creature, 
was  herein  anathematised,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  enlarged  by  some  passages  con 
cerning  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  in 
carnation,  and  of  the  real  divinity  of  the 
HOLY  GHOST.  The  third  general  council 
was  assembled  at  Ephesus,  A.D.  434,  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  to  de 
termine  the  controversy  raised  by  Nesto- 
rius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  de 
claimed  against  the  title  of  Theotokos, 
Mother  of  GOD,  which  the  Church  had 
long  applied  to  the  mother  of  him  who 
was  both  GOD  and  man  ;  and  taught  that 
the  Son  of  man  and  GOD  the  Word  were 
different  persons,  connected  only  by  a 
moral  or  apparent  union,  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  which  declared  that  "  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  and 
that  GOD  "purchased  the  Church  with  his 
own  blood."  (Acts,  xx.  28.)  By  this  coun 
cil  the  Nestorian  heretics  were  condemned. 
The  fourth  general  council  was  assembled 
by  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  451,  at  Chal- 
cedon.  This  council  published  a  confes 
sion,  or  definition  of  faith,  in  which  the 
doctrine  and  creed  of  the  three  preced 
ing  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and 
Ephesus,  were  confirmed,  and  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  perfect 
and  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and  human, 
in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  our  LORD 
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'ESUS  CHRIST,  was  clearly  defined.    Euty- 
hes  and  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
:/ho  maintained   that  there   was   only   one 
.ature  in  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  after 
he  inearnation  or  union  of  the   divinity 
ml  humanity,  were  condemned  as  heretics 
>y  this  council.     The  fifth  general  council, 
ommonly    called    the    second    council    of  j 
Constantinople,  was  convened  by  the  em- 
>eror  Justinian,  in  0.33;  but  it  is  only  to 
>e  viewed  as   a  supplement   to  the  third 
general  council,  being  engaged  like  it  in  | 
londeuining   the  Xestorian  heresy.      The  , 
ixlh  council,  called  the   third  council  of 
}oiistantinople,  was  assembled  in  G80,  by 
he  emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus.      It  . 
lands  in   the  same  relation  to  the  fourth  i 
•.ouncil  that  the   fifth   does  to    the   sixth. 
'  These  are  the  only  councils,"  says   Mr. 
?almer,  "which  the  Universal  Church  has 
>ver   received   and  approved  as  general." 
The    doctrine    of    these    general    councils 
laving  been  approved  and  acted  on  by  the 
vhole  bodv  of  the  Catholic  Church,   and 
Lhus  ratified  by  an  universal  consent,  which  j 
las  continued  ever  since,   is    irrefragably 
rue,   unalterable,  and   irreformable  ;    nor 
;ould  any  Church  forsake  or  change  the 
iloctrine  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian. 
i  I'll.-  following  Greek  words  fully  comprise 
i.vhat  antiquity  hath  at  large  handled  either 
n  declaration  of  Christian  faith,  or  in  re 
putation  of  the  heresies  condemned  in  the 
.tour  first  general  councils:  a\ //Owe,  truly, 
applied  to  Christ's  being  God  ;  rf/Xfwr,  per- 
fectlv,  applied  to  his  being  man  ;  «a«((ot-wr, 
[indivisibly,   to  his   being  of  both  natures 
,:)nr  ;  nrrvi'\tTwt;,  distinctly,  to  his  being  of 
jane  both. 

Provincial  councils  consist  of  the  metro 
politan  and  the  bishops  subject  to  him. 
(Diocesan  councils  are  assemblies  of  the 
bishop  and  his  presbyters  to  enforce  canons 
.made  by  general  or  provincial  councils, 
and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  rules  of 
discipline  for  themselves.  (For  an  account 
of  the  Romish  councils,  see  Luti'nin.  For 
|the  authority  of  councils  in  the  Church  of 
[England,  see  Heratiy.) 

COUNSEL.  Besides  the  common  sig- 
mification  of  the  word,  it  is  frequently  used 
iin  Scripture  to  signify  the  designs  or  pur- 
fposes  of  GOD,  or  the  orders  of  his  provi 
dence.  (Acts,  iv.  2$.  and  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
24.)  It  also  signifies  his  will  concerning 
the  way  of  salvation.  (Luke,  vii.  30. 
.Acts,  xx.  27.) 

This  word  is  also  used  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Romish  Church,  to  denote  those  pre 
cepts  which  they  hold  to  be  binding  upon 
the  faithful,  in  virtue  of  an  implied  direc 


tion  or  recommendation  of  our  LORD  and 
his  apostles.  Thus  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  is  numbered  by  them  among  '•evan 
gelical  counsels,"  which,  receiving  the 
acceptance  of  the  Church,  they  hold  here- 
tically  to  be  equally  binding  with  the  com 
mands  of  canonical  Scripture. 

COURT  CHRISTIAN.  The  eccle 
siastical  courts  are  so  designated.  In  the 
Church  of  England  there  are  six  spiritual 
courts. 

1.  The  Archdeacon's  Court,  which  is 
the  lowest,  and  is  held  in  such  places 
where  the  archdeacon,  either  by  prescrip 
tion  or  composition,  has  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  causes  within  his 
archdeaconry.  The  judge  of  this  court 
is  called  the  official  of  the  archdeaconry. 

•2.  The  Consistory  Courts  of  the  arch 
bishops  and  bishops  of  every  diocese,  held 
in  their  cathedral  churches,  for  trial  of  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  diocese. 
The  bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary  is 
the  judge. 

3.  The  Prerogative  Court,  held  at  Doc 
tors'   Commons,  in  London,  in   which  all 
testaments  and  last  wills  are  proved,  and 
administrations    upon    the    estates    of  in 
testates    granted,    where    the    party    dies 
beyond  seas  or  within  his  province,  leaving 
bona  nntabilia. 

4.  The  Arches  Court  (so  called  because 
anciently   held    in   the    arched    church   of 
St.  Alary,  in  Cheapside,  London),  is  that 
which  has  jurisdiction  upon  appeal  in  all 
ecclesiastical   causes,  except  what  belong 
to  the  Prerogative  Court.     The  judge  is 
the  official  principal  of  the  archbishop. 

5.  The  Court  of  Peculiars,  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  subservient  to,  and 
in  connection  with,  that  of  the  Arches. 

6.  The    Court    of  Delegates,  so    called 
because  the  judges  are  delegated  and  sit, 
in  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  under 
the  great  seal,  pro  hue  vice,  upon  appeals 
to  the  king  on  ecclesiastical  matters.    (See 
Delegates  and  Appeal.) 

COVENANT.  A  mutual  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties.  (Gen. 
xxi.  32.)  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  signi 
fies,  1.  A  disposition,  dispensation,  insti 
tution,  or  appointment  of  GOD  to  man. 
(Hebrews,  ix.  ]<},  17.20.)  2.  The  reli 
gious  dispensation  or  institution  which  GOD 

!  appointed  to  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 

i  (Acts,  iii.  2.5.  Luke,  i.  72.  Acts,  vii.  8.) 
3.  The  dispensation  from  Sinai.  (Heb. 
viii.  i).  Gal.  iv.  24.)  4.  The  dispensation 
of  faith  and  free  justification,  of  which 

CHRIST  is  the  MEDIATOR  (Heb.  vii.  22. 

viii.  G.),  and  which  is  called  jieivin  respect 
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of  the  old  or  Sinai  covenant  (2  Cor.  iii.  6. 
Heb.  viii.  8.  13.,  ix.  15.),  and  whence  the 
New  Covenant  or  Testament  became  the 
title  of  the  books  in  which  this  new  dis 
pensation  is  contained.  Into  this  covenant 
we  are  admitted  by  union  with  CHRIST, 
and  into  union  with  CHRIST  all  infants, 
and  such  adults  as  are  properly  qualified 
by  faith  and  repentance,  may  be  admitted 
in  holy  baptism.  (Gal.  iii.  27.)  5.  The 
old  dispensation  is  used  for  the  books  of 
Moses  containing  that  dispensation  by 
St.  Paul.  (2  Cor.  iii.  14.) 

We  renew  our  baptismal  covenant  in 
our  confirmation,  and  in  each  faithful  par 
ticipation  of  the  eucharist. 

COVENANT  OF  REDEMPTION". 
This  is  said  to  be  the  mutual  stipulation 
between  the  everlasting  FATHER  and  the 
co-eternal  SON,  relating  to  the  salvation  of 
our  fallen  race,  previously  to  any  act  upon 
the  part  of  CHRIST  under  the  character  of 
Mediator.  That  there  was  such  a  cove 
nant,  either  tacit  or  express,  we  may  as 
suredly  conclude,  from  the  importance  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  GOD  the  Son, 
and  the  awful  sacrifice  made  for  its  ac 
complishment.  All  the  prophecies  which 
relate  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  the 
MESSIAH  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  benefits 
and  rewards  which  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  him  and  his  people  on  the  other, 
may  properly  be  considered  as  intimations 
of  such  a  covenant.  (1  Pet.  i.  11.  Compare 
John,  xvii.  1  —  5.  14.,  vi.  37.  Tit.  i.  2. 
2  Tim.  i.  9.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  19.) 
By  this  covenant,  the  everlasting  SON, 
who,  with  the  FATHER  and  the  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
is  without  beginning,  GOD  of  God,  Light 
of  light,  very  GOD  of  very  God,  under 
took  to  become  incarnate,  to  dwell  a  cer 
tain  time  upon  earth,  subject  to  the  law  of 
human  nature  ;  directing  his  whole  con 
duct  while  he  should  continue  here,  in 
such  a  manner  as  most  effectually  to  pro 
mote  the  honour  of  his  Father,  and  the 
salvation  of  his  people ;  that  at  length  he 
would  voluntarily  deliver  himself  to  suf 
ferings  and  death,  and  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  grave  ;  thereby,  in  human  nature, 
offering  a  satisfaction  to  the  law  of  perfect 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  which 
human  nature  had  violated,  and  removing 
the  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  divine  | 
mercy,  which  divine  justice  interposed  ;  ' 
also,  that,  after  his  resurrection  and  as 
cension  into  heaven,  he  would  employ  his 
renewed  life  as  the  Goo-Man,  and  his 
extensive  authority  in  the  mediatorial 
kingdom,  to  the  same  great  purposes 
which  engaged  him  to  become  incarnate. 
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(Ps.  xl.  6-9.  Heb.  x.  5—10.  Isa.  Ixi 
1—3.  Luke,  iv.  18.  Isa.  i.  5—6.)  GOD  thtj 
Father,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated  t< 
produce  a  human  body  for  his  co-eterna 
SON,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  ;  that  h<! 
would  strengthen  his  human  nature  b; 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  fo: 
the  extraordinary  work  before  him  ;  thai! 
he  would  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and 
elevate  his  human  nature  to  the  rightj 
hand  of  power ;  and  that  he  would  accept! 
the  atonement  when  offered.  It  is  added.1 
that  GOD  the  Holy  Ghost  stipulated  to' 
regenerate,  renew,  and  sanctify  those  of1 
mankind,  whom  GOD  the  Father  gave  to 
his  Son.  (Besides  the  texts  given  above, 
see  Isa.  vii.  14.,  xi.  2,  &c.,  Iii.  13 — 15.,  liii.1 
10 — 12.,  Iv.  4,  5.,  xlix.  1 — 12.,  compared 
with  Luke,  ii,  32.  2  Cor.  vi.  2  Rev.  vii.  16.i 
1 7.  Ps.  ii.  7 — 9.  Luke,  xxii.  29.  John,  v. 
22—29.  Heb.  xii.  2.) 

COVENANT,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
denotes  a  contract  or  convention  agreed 
to  by  the  Scots  in  1638,  for  maintaining 
the  Presbyterian  religion  free  from  inno 
vation.  In  1581,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Scotland  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
or  national  covenant,  condemning  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  Christian 
Church,  under  the  name  of  hierarchy. 
It  was  signed  by  James  VI.,  who  was 
compelled  to  enjoin  it  upon  all  his  sub 
jects.  It  was  again  subscribed  in  1590 
and  1596  ;  and,  in  1638,  it  was  taken  with 
an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  to 
maintain  religion  in  the  state  it  was  in  in 
1580.  The  oath  annexed  to  the  confes 
sion  of  faith  received  the  name  of  Cove 
nant,  and  those  who  subscribed  it  were 
called  Covenanters. 

CREDENCE.     A  table  or   shelf  near 
the  altar,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  to 
be  used  in  the  eucharist  are  placed,  pre 
viously  to  consecration,  called  in  the  Greek 
Church  rpciTre'^a   Trpoftfcrswr,  mensa  propo^i- 
tionis.     The  word  credence  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  Italian  " credenzare"  to 
taste  beforehand  the  meats  and  drink  be 
fore  they  were  offered  to  be  enjoyed  by 
another ;  an   ancient  court  practice,  which 
was  performed    by  the    cup-bearers   and* 
carvers,   who   for    this   reason   were   also* 
called  "  crede?izer."     Hence  also  the  cre- 
dentz-teller  —  credence-plate,      on     which 
cup-bearers  credenced  the  wine  ;  and,   in  •• 
general,  a  plate  on  which  a  person  offers 
anything  to  another  :  credenz  tische,  cre 
dence-table,  a  sideboard,  an  artificial  cup-  ' 
board  with    a  table    for    the    purpose  of. 
arranging  in  order  and  keeping  the  drink-  . 
ing    apparatus    therein.     (See   Adelwsg's 
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German  Dictionary,  verb  "  Credenzen") 
This  table  or  shelf  is  used  for  the  more 
(Convenient  observance  of  the  rubric  fol- 
.lowing  the  offertory  sentences,  in  which  it 
as  directed  :  "  And  when  there  is  a  com 
munion,  the  priest  shall  THEN  place  upon 
•the  table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he 
shall  think  sufficient."  Where  the  staff  of 
the  clergy  is  large,  the  rubric  can  be  con 
veniently  observed  without  this  aid.  There 
are  many  credences  in  various  churches  ; 
among  others,  in  the  collegiate  and  in  St.  , 
John's  churches,  Manchester,  and  in  the 
parish  church  at  Ludlow,  where  they  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial. 

CREED.  (See  Apostles  Creed,  Atha- 
,nanian  Creed,  Nicene  Creed.)  By  the  word 
creed  (from  credo,  I  believe)  is  meant  the 
substance  of  the  Christian's  faith.  There 
>  are  three  creeds  recognised  by  the  Catholic 
Church, — the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
Latin  name  for  creed  is  symbolum,  which 
signifies  a  watch-word,  or  signal  in  war. 
Liudolph,  of  Saxony,  in  his  Life  of  CHRIST, 
'describes  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church 
thus :  "  There  are  three  symbol  (watch 
words  or  tokens,  such  as  are  used  among 
[soldiers  of  a  garrison,  to  recognise  their 
(comrades,  and  to  detect  insidious  in 
truders), —  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  the  se- 
;cond  of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  third  of 
St.  Athanasius  ;  the  first  for  instruction  in 
jthe  faith,  the  second  for  the  explanation 
[of  the  faith,  the  third  for  defence  of  the 
"faith."  Three  in  name,  but  one  in  fact, 
ami  which,  except  a  man  believe  faithfully, 
(he  cannot  be  saved. 

The  cause  of  a  gradual  adoption   of  a 

[series  of  creeds   is  simply  this  :  the  truth 

'being  but  one   and  unvarying,    the  plain 

[assertion  of  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  all 

that  is  necessary,  all  that  can  be  done  for 

it  :    and   this  was   done   by   the   Apostles' 

[Creed.     Error,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mul- 

Itiform ;   and  consequently   as   error  upon 

error   continued  to  arise,  correctives  un- 

I  thought  of  before   were   to    be  found   to 

meet    the    exigency :     hence    the    Nicene 

i  Creed.      Again,    subsequent  to  that,  7ie\v 

errors  were  broached,  the  old  were  revived, 

:  clever  evasions  of  the  terms  of  the  existing 

creeds    were   invented,    the  vehemence    of 

[opponents  was  increased;  but  all  desiring 

still,  with   all  their   mischievous  errors,  to 

be  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  became 

.still  more  imperatively  necessary  to  fence 

in  the  Church  from  such  dangers;  and  the 

creed,  called   that   of   St.  Athanasius,  was 

!j compiled  from  the  logical  forms  of  expres- 

leion  which  prevail  in  his  writings,  and  those 


of  similar  champions  of  the  catholic  faith, 
and  was  very  soon  adopted  by  the  Church 
as  an  additional  bulwark  to  preserve  that 
faith  in  its  original  integrity  and  puritv. 
Luther  calls  this  creed  "  the  bulwark  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  creeds 
were,  at  first,  intended  to  teach,  in  full 
and  explicit  terms,  all  that  should  be 
necessary  to  be  believed  by  Christians. 
They  were  designed  rather  for  hints  and 
minutes  of  the  main  "  credenda,"  to  be 
recited  by  catechumens  before  baptism  ; 
and  they  were  purposely  contrived  short, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  retained 
in  memory,  and  take  up  the  less  time  in 
reciting.  Creeds,  very  probably  at  first, 
were  so  far  from  being  paraphrases,  or 
explications  of  the  form  of  baptism  (or  of 
Scripture  texts),  that  they  went  no  farther, 
or  very  little  farther,  than  the  form  itself, 
and  wanted  as  much  explaining  and  para 
phrasing,  in  order  to  be  rightly  and  dis 
tinctly  understood,  as  any  other  words  or 
forms  could  do.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
catechumens  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
creed,  previously  to  baptism,  for  many 
days  together.  As  heresies  gave  occasion, 
new  articles  were  inserted ;  not  that  they 
were  originally  of  greater  importance  than 
any  other  articles  omitted,  but  the  oppo 
sition  made  to  some  doctrines  rendered  it 
the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  an  explicit 
belief  and  profession  of  them. —  Waterland's 
Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

As  the  apostles  had  foretold,  "  false 
teachers"  crept  into  the  Church,  and  privily 
brought  in  "  damnable  heresies,  denying 
the  LORD  that  bought  them,"  even  "  the 
only  LORD  GOD,  and  our  LORD  JESVJS 
CHRIST."  (2  Pet.  ii.  1.  and  Jude,  4.)  As 
these  spread  their  poison,  it  became  neces 
sary  to  provide  an  antidote  ;  for  which 
purpose  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  creeds, 
or  summaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  published  for  general 
use. —  Waldo. 

As  to  the  primitive  churches,  their  con 
stant  way  was  to  enlarge  their  creeds  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  heresies,  that 
so  every  corruption  arising  to  the  faith  of 
CHRIST  might  have  an  immediate  remedy. 
The  design  was  to  keep  up,  as  strictly  as 
possible,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  it  stands  in  Scripture  ;  and  if  any 
part  came  to  be  attacked,  they  were  then 
to  bend  all  their  cares  to  succour  and  re 
lieve  that  part,  in  order  still  to  secure  the 
whole.  The  sum  of  Christian  practice  is 
,  contained  in  two  brief  rules,  —  to  love  GOD, 
and  to  love  one's  neighbour.  But  mis- 
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takes  and  perverse  sentiments  may  arise ; 
to  correct  and  remove  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  rule  of  practice, 
and  to  branch  it  out  into  many  other 
particulars. —  Wuterland  on  the  Athunasian 
Creed. 

If  our  creeds  be  found  fault  with  for 
not  being  expressed  in  scriptural  terms 
only,  let  them  bear  the  blame  who,  by  an 
artful  misapplication  of  Scripture  terms  at 
first,  made  it  necessary  for  the  guardians 
of  the  faith  to1  express  the  Scripture  doc 
trine  in  other^  terms,  more  explicit,  and 
not  so  liable  to  be  perverted  and  abused. 
—  Wheatly  on  the  Creeds. 

We  must  ever  lament  that  the  misapplied 
curiosity  of  men  should  have  made  it  at 
all  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  mysterious 
doctrines.  It  might  have  been  fortunate 
for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  if  the  Apostles'  Creed  had 
been  sufficient.  But  since  men  will  be 
"  wise  above  what  is  written,"  some  remedy 
must  be  found  out,  which  may  either 
satisfy  or  restrain  their  curiosity.  And 
whoever  peruses  the  several  parts  of  the 
creed  before  us  will  find,  that,  so  far  from 
creating  minute  inquiries  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  more  especially 
calculated  to  discountenance  and  prevent 
them.  Sublime  truths  require  modesty 
and  caution  in  our  expressions ;  and  what 
ever  checks  presumption,  prepares  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  sound  and  useful  doc 
trine.  The  abuse  of  scriptural  language 
first  occasioned  a  deviation  from  it  in 
creeds,  and  common  candour  will  compel 
all  parties  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
of  finding  proper  words  to  express  so 
much  as  it  was  intended  for  us  to  know, 
and  no  more. —  Croffs  Bamp.  Lectures. 

CREED  OF  POPE  PIUS  IV.  A  suc 
cinct  and  explicit  summary  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  canons  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Trent,  is  expressed  in  the  creed 
which  was  published  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564,  \ 
in  the  form  of  a  bull,  and  usually  bears 
his  name.  It  is  received  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  Church  :  every  per 
son  who  is  admitted  into  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  Church  publicly  reads  and  professes 
his  assent  to  it.  It  is  by  these  additional 
articles  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  that  the 
Romish  Church  cuts  itself  off  from  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  becomes  heretical. 

The  tenor  of  it  is  as  follows :  "  I,  N.,  be 
lieve  and  profess,  with  a  firm  faith,  all  and 
every  one  of  the  things  which  are  con 
tained  in  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  which  is 
used  in  the  holy  Roman  Church,  viz. 

"  I  believe  in  one  GOD  the  FATHER  Al 


mighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  a 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  and.  n. 
one  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  only  begot 
ten  SON  of  GOD,  Light  of  light,  true  Goi> 
of  true  God,  begotten,  not  made,  consub- 
stantial  to  the  FATHER,  by  whom  all  thing.' 
were  made  ;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  ami 
was  incarnate  by  the  HOLT  GHOST  of  tlu 
Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  was 
crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
suffered,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  FATHER,  and  will  come  again 
with  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  of  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no 
end  ;  and  in  the  HOLT  GHOST  the  LOF.D 
and  Life-giver,  who  proceeds  from  the 
FATHER  and  the  SON  ;  who,  together  with 
the  FATHER  and  the  SON,  is  adored  and 
glorified;  who  spoke  by  the  prophets. 
And  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  I  confess  one  baptism  for  the  re 
mission  of  sins,  and  I  expect  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  Amen. 

"  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  all  other  constitutions  and  observ 
ances  of  the  same  Church. 

"  I  also  admit  the  sacred  Scriptures 
according  to  the  sense  which  the  holy 
mother  Church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  unani 
mous  consent  of  the  Fathers. 

"  I  profess  also,  that  there  are  truly  and 
properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law, 
instituted  by  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD, 
and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one ;  viz. 
baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist,  penance, 
extreme  unction,  order,  and  matrimony, 
and  that  they  confer  grace ;  and  of  these, 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot 
be  reiterated  without  sacrilege. 

"  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  cere 
monies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  received 
and  approved  in  the  solemn  administration 
of  all  the  above  said  sacraments. 

"  I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every 
one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined 
and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent, 
concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

"  I  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  is 
offered  to  GOD  a  true,  proper,  and  propi 
tiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacra- 
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nent  of  the  cucliarist  there  is  truly,  j 
•eallv,  and  substantially  the  body  and 
)loud,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity, 
>t'  our  LORD  JKSLS  CHRIST  ;  and  that 
.here  is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole 
nibstance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and 
>f  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into 
he  blood,  which  conversion  the  Catholic 
Church  calls  transubstantiation. 

'•  I  confess  also,  that,  under  either  kind 
ilone,  whole  and  entire,  CIIKIST  and  a 
•rue  sacrament  is  received. 

il  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  pur-  j 
ratory,  and  that  the  souls  detained  therein 
ire  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

"  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  to- 
icthcr  with  CHRIST,  are  to  be  honoured 
ind  invocated,  that  they  oiler  prayers  to 
3roi>  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be 
reiterated. 

"  I  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  images 
)f  CHRIST,  and  of  the  Mother  of  GOD  ever 
Itrirgin,  and  also  of  the  other  saints,  are  to 
;je  had  and  retained;  and  that  due  honour 
jind  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them. 

"  I  also  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indul 
gences  was  left  by  CHRIST  in  the  Church  ; 
ind  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  whole 
some  to  Christian  people. 

"  i  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches  ;  and  I  promise 
ind  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman 
jishop,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  prince 
jf  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  JKSTS  CHRIST.  I 

"  1  also  profess  and  undoubtedly  receive  ' 
ill  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de 
clared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
jouneils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent;  and  likewise  I  also  con- 
lemn,  reject,  and  anathematise  all  things 
Contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatso 
ever  condemned  and  anathematised  by  the 
Church. 

-  This  true  catholic  faith,  out  of  which 
'lone  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely 
profess  and  truly  hold,  I,  X.,  promise,  vow, 
iind  swear  most  constantly  to  hold  and 
profess  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with 
'Lion's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
Amen." 

'  CRESSELLE.  An  instrument  of  wood, 
uade  use  of  in  the  Romish  Church  during 
L'assion  week,  instead  of  bells,  to  give  , 
notice  of  divine  service.  This  is  done  in 
mitation  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who, 
:hey  suppose,  made  use  of  such  an  instru 
ment,  before  the  invention  of  bells,  to  call 
i;lieir  brethren  secret Iv  to  pravcrs.  There 
ire  mv>teries  in  the  Ov.vW/V.  It  repre 
sents  Christ  praying  on  the  cross,  ajid 


calling  nations  to  his  preaching;  as  also 
his  humilit  v,  &c. 

CREST.  An  ornamental  finish  at  the 
top  of  a  screen,  or  other  subordinate 
feature. 

CROSIER.  A  crosier  is  the  pastoral 
stall'  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  ; 
the  latter  terminating  in  an  ornamented 
crook,  while  the  crosier  always  terminates 
in  a  cross,  and  is  peculiar  to  an  arch 
bishop.  At  the  end  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  established  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  which  is  referred  to 
as  still  obligatory,  so  far  as  the  ornaments 
of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof 
are  concerned,  in  the  rubric  immediately 
before  the  Morning  Prayer  it  is  ordered, 
—  "  Whensoever  the  bishop  shall  celebrate 
the  holy  communion,  or  execute  any  other 
public  ollice,  he  shall  have;  upon  him,  be 
sides  his  rochet,  an  alb,  and  cope  or  vest 
ment,  and  alto  It  in  pastoral  .vte//'  in  hit,- 
/KIM/,  or  ehe  borne  by  Itia  chaplain.''1  The 
writer  of  this  article  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  an  English  bishop  attired  as 
this  rubric  directs.  Most,  if  not  all  the 
bishops,  probably  omit  this  observance  in 
condescension  to  the  superstition  of  those 
whose  consciences,  though  not  offended 
at  a  transgression  of  a  command  of  the 
Church,  might  be  otl'ended  at  ornaments 
which  many  pious  persons  value  as  em 
blematical. 

CROSS.  The  cross  was  the  instrument 
of  death  to  our  most  blessed  LORD  and 
SAVIOIR,  and  it  has  been  considered  in 
all  ages  by  the  Church  as  the  most  appro 
priate  emblem,  or  symbol,  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  made 
in  the  primitive  Church  in  some  part  of 
almost  every  Christian  ollice.  The  Church 
of  England,  in  the  constitutions  of  1603, 
has  a  long  canon  (the  ,SOlh)  on  this  subject, 
wherein  it  is  said:  "  The  HOLY  (inosT, 
by  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  did  honour 
the  name  of  the  cross,  being  hateful  among 
the  Jews,  so  far  that,  under  it,  lie  compre 
hended  not  only  CHRIST  crucified,  but  the 
force,  effects,  and  merits  of  his  death  and 
passion,  with  all  the  comforts,  fruits,  and 
promises  which  we  receive  or  expect 
thereby.  Secondly,  the  honour  and  dig 
nity  of  the  name  of  the  cross  beirat  a 
reverend  estimation  even  in  the  apostles' 
times,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con 
trary,  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  the 
Christians  shortly  after  used  in  all  their 
actions  ;  thereby  making  an  outward  show 
and  profession,  even  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  not  ashamed 
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to  acknowledge  him  for  their  LORD  and 
SAVIOCR,  who  died  for  them  upon  the 
cross.  And  this  sign  they  not  only  used 
themselves,  with  a  kind  of  glory,  when 
they  met  with  any  Jews,  but  signed  there 
with  their  children,  when  they  were  chris 
tened,  to  dedicate  them  by  that  badge  to 
his  service,  whose  benefits,  bestowed  upon 
them  in  baptism,  the  name  of  the  cross 
did  represent.  And  this  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  was  held  in  the  primitive 
Church,  as  well  by  the  Greeks  as  by  the 
Latins,  with  one  consent  and  great  ap 
plause.  At  which  time,  if  any  had  opposed 
themselves  against  it,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  censured  as  enemies  of  the 
name  of  the  cross,  and  consequently  of 
CHRIST'S  merits,  the  sign  whereof  they 
could  no  better  endure.  This  continual 
and  general  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
evident  by  many  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
lathers.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  was  greatly  abused  in  the  Church  of 
Koine,  especially  after  that  corruption  of 
popery  had  once  possessed  it.  But  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  doth  not  take  away  the 
lawful  use  of  it.  Nay,  so  far  was  it  from 
the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
forsake  and  reject  the  churches  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any  such  like 
churches,  in  all  things  "that  they  held  and 
practised,  that  as  the  apology  of  the  Church 
of  England  confesseth,  it  doth  with  re 
verence  retain  those  ceremonies  which  do 
neither  endamage  the  Church  of  GOD,  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men  ;  and  only 
departed  from  them  in  those  particular 
points  wherein  they  were  fallen,  both  from 
themselves  in  their  ancient  integrity,  and 
from  the  apostolical  churches  which  were 
their  first  founders.  In  which  respect, 
amongst  some  other  very  ancient  cere 
monies,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism 
hath  been  retained  in  this  Church,  both 
by  the  judgment  and  practice  of  those 
reverend  fathers  and  grave  divines  in  the  I 
days  of  king  Edward  VI.,  of  whom  some  | 
constantly  suffered  for  the  profession  of  ! 
the  truth  ;  and  others,  being  exiled  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  did,  after  their  re 
turn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  our 
late  dread  sovereign,  continually  defend 
and  use  the  same." 

The  sign  of  the  cross  is  appointed  to  be 
used  at  baptism.  After  the  priest  hath 
baptized  the  child,  he  receives  it  into 
the  congregation,  by  this  solemnity  de 
claring  that  he  is  by  baptism  made  a 
member  of  the  Church.  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.)  j 
"  We  are  all  baptized  into  one  body."  j 


And  when  he  thus  receives  it,  he  sign: 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  of  oltl 
it  was  wont,  according  to  St.  Augustine : 
and  on  the  forehead,  the  seat  of  blush 
ing  and  shame,  that  he  may  not  hereafte 
blush  and  be  ashamed  of  the  disgraced 
cross  of  CHRIST,  as  St.  Cyprian  saith. 
By  this  badge  is  the  child  dedicated  tc 
his  service,  whose  benefits,  bestowed  upon 
him  in  baptism,  the  name  of  the  cross  in 
Holy  Scripture  does  represent.  Whoso 
ever  desires  to  be  fully  satisfied  concernin<; 
the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  let  hin 
read  the  thirtieth  canon  of  our  Church,  ii 
the  year  1603.  —  Bp.  Sparrow. 

This  rubric  must  be  expounded  by  tin- 
thirtieth  canon  of  the  Church,  and  by  that 
which  followeth,  for  the  signing  is  not 
immediately  to  succeed  the  formal  word? 
of  baptism.  But  the  minister  is  first  tc 
say,  "  We  receive  this  child  into  the  con 
gregation  of  CHRIST'S  flock,"  and  then  to 
sign  :  and  so  the  words  "  do  sign"  in  the 
present  tense  do  infallibly  import.  For 
the  Church,  studious  to  retain  this  ancient 
and  universal  ceremony  of  the  purest  pri 
mitive  times,  AVIIS  also  careful  to  decline  all 
fear  of  superstitious  intendment ;  as  if  .she 
thought  the  sacrament  imperfect  without 
it.  Therefore,  whereas  the  primitive  mode 
made  it  to  usher  in  baptism,  our  Church 
inverted  the  order,  and  made  it  come  after, 
and  so  to  follow  it,  as  she  expressly  first 
declareth,  "  the  child  to  be  received  into 
the  congregation  of  CHRIST'S  flock,  as  a 
perfect  member  thereof,  and  not  by  any 
power  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
(Canon  30.)  And  further  to  assure  all  dis 
trustful  minds,  that  she  maketh  it  not  of 
the  substance  of  the  sacrament,  she  hath 
totally  omitted  it  in  the  office  of  private 
baptism. — U  Estrange. 

The  child,  being  now  baptized,  is  become 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  into 
which  the  minister  (as  a  steward  of  GOD'S 
family)  doth  solemnly  receive  it ;  and,  for 
the  clearer  manifestation  that  it  now  be 
longs  to  CHRIST,  solemnly  signs  it  in  the 
forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  "  cross."  For 
the  better  understanding  of  which  primitive 
ceremony,  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  rite  for  masters  and  generals  to 
mark  the  foreheads  or  hands  of  their  ser 
vants  and  soldiers  with  their  names  or 
marks,  that  it  might  be  known  to  whom 
they  did  belong ;  and  to  this  custom  the 
angel  in  the  Revelation  is  thought  to 
allude  :  "  Hurt  not  the  earth,  &c.,  till  we 
have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  GOD  in 
their  foreheads"  (Rev.  vii.  3.)  :  thus  again 
the  retinue  of  the  LAMB  are  said  to  "  have 
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Ills  FATHER'S  name  written  in  their  fore- 
i leads  (chap.  xiv.  ].).  And  thus,  lastly,  in 
|  he  same  chapter,  as,  CHRIST'S  Hock  carried 
I  iis  murk  on  their  foreheads,  so  did  his 
jrreat  adversary  the  beast  sign  his  servants 
I  here  also  :  "If  any  man  shall  receive  the 
I  nark  of  the  beast  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his 
Land,"  <Scc.  (ver.  !).).  Now  that  the  Chris- 
i  iuu  Church  might  hold  some  analogy  with 
I  hose  sacred  applications,  she  conceived  it 
fi  most  significant  ceremony  in  baptism, 
I  which  is  our  first  admission  into  the 
Christian  profession,)  that  all  her  children 
should  be  signed  with  the  cross  on  their 
foreheads,  signifying  thereby  their  con- 
f  ignment  up  to  CHRIST  ;  whence  it  is  often 
I  -ailed  by  the  ancient  fathers,  the  "  LORD'S 
jignet"  and  "CHRIST'S  seal."  —  Whcuthj. 

The  true  sense  and  intention  of  the 
phurch  of  England  in  appointing  this  sign 
ippears  from  Dr.  Burgess's  sense  of  the 
natter,  which  was  accepted  by  king  James 
;  he  First,  and  afnrmed  by  the  Archbishop 
>f  Canterbury  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Jhurch.  His  words  in  the  place  being 
referred  to  are  these  which  follow: — "I 
icnow  it  is  not  made  any  part  of  the  sacra 
ment  of  baptism,  which  is  acknowledged 
jy  the  canon  to  be  complete  without  it, 
ind  not  perfected  or  bettered  by  it. 

I  understand  it  not  as  any  sacramental, 
>r  operative,  or  eflicacious  sign  bringing 
;my  virtue  to  baptism,  or  the  baptized. 
i  Where  the  book  says,  "and  do  sign  him 
j.vith  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  token,"  &c. 
[[  understand  the  book  not  to  mean,  that 
';he  sign  of  the  cross  has  any  virtue  in  it  to 
lifted  or  further  this  duty;  but  only  to 
Ultimate  and  express  by  that  ceremony,  by 
which  the  ancients  did  avow  their  profession 
of  CHRIST  crucified,  what  the  congregation 
Siopeth  and  expecteth  hereafter  from  the  in 
fant  ;  namely,  that  he  shall  not  be  ashamed 
(to  profess  the  faith  of  CHRIST  crucified, 
into  which  he  was  even  now  baptized. 

And  therefore  also,  when  the  80th  canon 
saith,  that  the  infant  is  "by  that  sign  dedi- 
bated  unto  the  service  of  CHRIST,"  I  under 
hand  that  dedication  to  import,  not  a  real 
consecration  of  the  child,  which  was  done 
'in  baptism  itself';  but  only  u  ceremonial 
declaration  of  that  dedication,  like  as  the 
priest  is  said  to  make  clean  the  leper, 
whose  being  clean  he  only  declared. 

The  Church's  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  her  expressions  concerning  it,  are  fairly 
capable  of  this  construction  ;  and  so  au 
thentic  a  declaration  is  sullicient  to  satisfy 
any  sober  inquirer,  that  this  sense  not 
only  may  be,  but  ounht  to  be,  received. — 
Dr.  Xfiinet. 


The  heathens  were  wont  to  deride  tin- 
Christians,  and  to  speak  disdainfully  of 
them,  as  worshippers  of  a  malefactor  cru 
cified.  To  encounter  which  reproach,  ami 
to  shew  that  they  "gloried  in  the  cross  of 
CHRIST"  (Gal.  vi.  14.),  taking  it  to  be  an 
honour,  not  an  ignominy  ;  they  assumed  this 
ceremony  of  signing  themselves  with  the 
cross,  both  in  baptism,  and  at  several  other 
times.  And  this  sign  being  significant  of 
a  duty  to  be  elicited  by  future  practice, 
good  reason  had  our  Church  to  continue  it. 
— Z'_E 'strange. 

It  is,  in  brief,  a  mark,  by  which  we,  as 
the  primitive  Christians  did,  declare  our 
religion,  and  no  more  than  that,  wherewith 
we  conclude  all  our  prayers  and  thanks 
givings,  when  we  say  through  JKSUS  CHRIST 
our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR.  —  Clutterbuck. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ceremony  is  exceed 
ing  proper,  and  very  innocent ;  used  by 
most  Christians ;  approved  by  all  the 
ancients,  and  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
reformed  divines  expressly;  and  condemned 
by  no  church  ;  so  that,  if  this  ceremony  be 
rejected  by  any,  they  ought  to  consider  that 
the  fault  is  in  themselves,  not  in  the  thing, 
at  which  offence  is  taken,  but  none  justly 
given,  if  the  Church  be  but  rightly  under 
stood. — -Dean  Comber. 

CRUCIFIX.  A  cross  upon  which  :i 
sculptured  or  carved  image  of  the  body 
of  our  LORD  is  fastened.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Lutheran 
Protestants,  to  excite  in  their  minds  a 
strong  idea  of  our  SAVIOUR'S  passion.  It 
has  never  been  used  in  the  Church  of 
England  since  the  Reformation,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  abused  to  su 
perstition  and  idolatry. 

CRUSADE.  A  name  given  to  the 
Christian  expeditions  against  the  infidels, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  out 
of  their  hands,  because  they  who  en 
gaged  themselves  in  the  undertaking  wore 
a  cross  on  their  clothes,  and  had  one 
in  their  standards.  There  were  eight 
crusades.  The  first,  in  10%,  at  the  so 
licitation  of  the  Greek  emperor  and  pa 
triarch  of  Jerusalem.  1'eter  the  Hermit, 
who  was  the  preacher  of  this  crusade, 
was  made  general  of  a  great  armv,  a  thing 
that  diil  not  very  well  agree  with  his  pro 
fession,  being  a  priest  ;  and  all  the  princes, 
Hugo  the  Great,  count  of  Yermandois, 
brother  to  Philip  I.  king  of  France ; 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy  ;  Robert,  count 
of  Flanders;  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse 
and  St.  Giles;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  with  his  brothers,  Baldwin  and 
Eustace  ;  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres  ami 
I' 
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Blois  ;  Hugo,  count  of  St.  Paul,  with  a 
great  number  of  other  lords,  took  different 
ways  to  meet  at  Constantinople.  The  first 
who  marched  his  troops  was  the  famous 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who  had  a  greater 
share  than  any  of  the  rest  in  this  undertak 
ing,  though  not  the  command  of  the  whole 
army.  He  commenced  his  march  August  15. 
1096,  with  10,000  horse  and  70,000  foot ; 
and  before  the  other  princes  were  come  to 
Constantinople,  passing  the  Hellespont, 
besieged  Nice,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
double-dealing  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexis,  after  six  weeks  siege,  was  surren 
dered  to  him  ;  after  which  he  victoriously 
entered  Syria  and  took  Antioch.  Jeru 
salem  was  taken  in  1099,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  chosen  king ;  a  little  after  which 
the  Christians  gained  the  famous  battle  of 
A.=calon  against  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  which 
victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  crusade ; 
for  the  princes  and  lords,  with  those  who 
followed  them,  believing  they  had  fully 
accomplished  the  vow  they  had  made, 
took  their  leave  of  Godfrey,  and  returned 
to  their  respective  countries. 

The  second  crusade  was  in  1144,  and 
this  was  headed  by  the  emperor  Conrad  III. 
and  Louis  VII.  of  France  :  the  emperor's 
army  was  either  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
or  perished  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  his  brother-in-law ; 
and  the  second  army,  through  the  unfaith 
fulness  and  treachery  of  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  was  forced  to  quit  the  siege  of  Da 
mascus. 

The  third  crusade  was  in  1188,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  sultan 
of  Egypt.  The  most  distinguished  per 
sons  engaged  in  this  expedition  were  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  Frederick, 
duke  of  Swabia,  his  second  son ;  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria ;  Berthold,  duke  of  Mo 
ravia  ;  Herman,  marquis  of  Baden ;  the 
Counts  of  Nassau,  Thuringen,  Missen,  and 
Holland,  and  above  sixty  more  of  the 
chief  princes  of  the  empire,  with  divers 
bishops.  Barbarossa,  in  spite  of  the  Em 
peror  of  Constantinople,  having  got  into 
Asia  Minor,  defeated  the  sultan  at  Ico- 
nium,  but  drawing  near  to  Syria,  sickened 
and  died  in  1190:  however  his  son  Fre 
derick  led  the  army  to  Antioch,  and  joined 
with  Guy,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  siege 
of  Ptolemais,  but  failing  of  success,  he 
died  soon  after,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
his  army.  Nevertheless,  Richard,  king 
of  England,  and  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  arriving  some  months  after  in  the 
Holy  Land,  with  a  great  force,  compelled 
Ptoleraais  to  surrender,  July  12.  1191. 


After  which,  Philip  returned  home  ir ! 
discontent,  while  the  brave  King  Richard  J 
concluded  a  peace  with  Saladin,  upon  J 
these  conditions,  that  all  the  coast  from  | 
Joppa  to  Tyre  should  be  left  to  the  I 
Christians,  and  that  Saladin  should  have  ] 
all  the  rest  of  Palestine,  except  Ascalon. 
which  was  to  belong  to  the  party  who,  at  j 
the  end  of  the  truce,  obtained  possession  oil 
it ;  and  that,  during  the  truce,  which  was  to  j 
last  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks.  | 
and  three  days,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  Christians  to  go  to  Jerusalem  in  small  j 
companies,  to  pay  their  devotions  there. 

The  fourth  was  undertaken  in  1195,  by  j 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  after   Saladin  $  j 
death  :  his  army  started  for  the  Holy  Land  j 
three   several   ways,    and   be   himself    at  | 
length   arriving  at  Ptolemais,  the  Chris 
tians  gained   several  battles   against   the 
infidels,  and  took  many  towns ;  but  the  ',. 
death  of  the  emperor  compelled  them  to  ; 
quit    the   Holy   Land,   and    return    into , 
Germany. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  published  by  the  - 
artifice  of  pope  Innocent  III.  in  1198. 
Most  of  the  adventurers  in  this  expedition 
employed  themselves  in  taking  Zara  for 
the  Venetians,  and  afterwards  in  making 
war  against  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  those 
who  proceeded  to  Palestine  suffered  a 
defeat  in  1204. 

The  sixth  crusade  began  in  1228,  in 
which  the  Christians  took  the  town  of  Da- 
mietta,  but  were  forced  to  surrender  it 
again.  The  Emperor  Frederick,  in  1229, 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  next  year 
made  a  peace  with  the  sultan  for  ten 
years,  upon  these  conditions — that  the 
sultan  should  deliver  to  the  Christians  the 
towns  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth, 
Thoron,  and  Sidon,  but  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  left  to  the  Saracens, 
to  perform  the  free  exercise  of  their  law ; 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  home. 
About  1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  brother  to  Henry  III.,  king  of  Eng 
land,  arrived  in  Palestine,  but  finding  all 
efforts  useless,  while  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  continued  their  disputes  and 
private  animosities,  he,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  great  master  of 
the  Hospitallers,  and  chief  persons  of  the 
crusade,  accepted  the  advantageous  con 
ditions  the  sultan  offered,  whereby  the 
Christians  were  to  enjoy  some  lands  in 
Palestine,  then  in  the  soldan's  possession. 
In  1244,  the  Corasmins,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Parthians,  fell  upon  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  almost  extir 
pated  them. 
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The  seventh  crusade  was  led  l>y  St.  Louis, 
i:ing  of  France,  who  appeared  before 
pamietta,  after  the  least  of  Whitsuntide, 
In  124!).  He  took  it,  but  after  some 
>attles  his  army  was  at  last  defeated,  and 
limself  taken  prisoner ;  after  which  a 
ruce  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  and 
I  he  Christians  were  to  keep  what  they 
iyere  in  possession  of,  except  Damietta, 
.-rhicli  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  sultan 
or  the  kind's  ransom,  with  a  great  sum  of 
money;  this  done,  the  king  sailed  for 
Syria,  and  having  put  Acre  and  other  sea 
ports  in  a  good  condition,  returned  home 
n  1254. 

i  The  same  prince  put  himself  at  the 
Head  of  the  eighth  crusade  in  1270,  and 
'aying  siege  to  Tunis  without  success,  died 
ihere  :  but  his  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  and 
Jharles,  king  of  Sicily,  afterwards  brought 
he_king  of  Tunis  to  agree  to  a  truce  for 
len  years,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
et  all  the  slaves  of  bis  kingdom  at  libertv; 
,hat  he  should  give  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars  leave  to  preach  the  gospel 
•n  his  territories  and  build  monasteries, 
'.nd  baptize  all  those  that  should  desire  it, 
besides  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  Charles 
Dearly.  About  this  time,  Prince  Edward 
if  England  arrived  at  Ptolemais  with  a 
mall  force  of  300  men.  lie  hindered 
penzdoctar  from  laying  siege  to  Ptolemais, 
Out  was  obliged  soon  after  to  quit  the 
\.lo\y  Land  on  account  of  his  lather's 
leath,  and  his  consequent  succession  to  the 
•rown  of  England.  In  1291  the  town  of 
Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  was  taken,  and  the 
Christians  were  driven  out  of  Syria.  Since 
.vhich  time  there  has  been  no  crusade, 
•hough  the  popes  have  more  than  once 
attempted  to  stir  up  Christians  to  the 
bndertaking. 

CUYPT.  The  subterranean  vault  under 
•.ny  portion  of  a  church.  The  original 
ise  of  the  crypt  seems  to  have  been  to 
Increase  the  number  of  places  for  altars  : 
hey  were  also  sometimes  used  as  places 
,>>f  burial,  not  as  being  set  apart  for  that 
'mrpose,  but  that  persons  would  desire  to 
>c  buried  before  this  or  that  altar,  or  in 
oine  particular  place  in  the  crypt,  as  they 
those  any  part  of  the  church  for  the  same 
mrpose. 

!  The  crypt  is  generally  found  under  the 
fast  end  of  the  church,  and  it  is  often  the 
ddest  part  of  it,  and,  as  such,  full  of  in- 
erest  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  archi 
tecture  and  antiquities.  It  often  contains 
evidence  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
:hurch  in  its  original  condition,  which 
vould  elsewhere  be  sought  in  vain.  The 


most  remarkable  crypts  in  England  are 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  At 
Wrexham  and  Ripon  portions  of  the 
Saxon  remains  are  retained  in  the  crvpt, 
and  at  York  the  si/.e  and  form  of  the 
Norman  choir  is  displayed  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  crypt. 

CULDEES.  The  Scottish  monks  were 
thus  denominated.  They  were  called  Kal- 
ledei,  or,  in  the  old  Scotch,  Kyldees,  from 
Cylle,  which  signifies  a  cell.  From  hence, 
by  addition  of  tee,  or  dee,  which  signifies 
a  house,  the  word  Culdee  signifies  a  house 
of  cells.  The  word  Culdee  appears  in  no 
author  before  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  Then  it  was  the  custom  to  find 
out  Latin  derivations  for  those  words  of 
which  men  knew  not  the  original;  and 
thus  the  Kyldees,  or  Kalledei,  came  to  be 
called  Cuhlei,  or  Colidei.  They  were 
founded  by  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
in  ;3G-'5,  and  for  a  long  period  remained  in 
dependent  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  free 
from  the  corruptions  of  that  Church.  The 
abbot  of  lona  was  their  head  ;  not  that  he 
assumed  episcopal  authority  (lor  the  su 
periority  of  bishops,  quoad  spiritualia,  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Columba  himself, 
who  refused  to  consecrate  the  eucharist, 
as  we  are  told  by  Adamnan  in  his  life  of 
that  abbot,  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop)  ; 
but  because  he  exercised  full  authority 
over  his  monks  quoad  cirilin.  —  See  Lyons 
Hi xt.  of  St.  Andrews. 

CUP.  (See  Communion  in  one  Kind.) 
The  sacred  vessel  in  which  the  consecrated 
wine  in  the  LORD'S  supper  is  conveyed  to 
the  communicant,  distinguished  from  the 
flagon,  in  which  the  wine  is  brought  to 
the  altar,  and  in  which,  if  more  than  the 
cup  will  conveniently  hold  is  required,  it 
is  consecrated.  The  rubric  directs  that  it 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  communicant. 

Rubric.  "  ^'lien  the  priest,  standing 
before  the  table,  hath  so  ordered  the  bread 
and  wine,  that  he  may  with  the  more  readi 
ness  and  decency  break  the  bread  before 
the  people,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands, 
he  shall  say  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as 
followeth."  And  in  the  prayer  of  conse 
cration,  "Here  he  is  to  take  the  cup  into 
his  hand,"  and  "  Here  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  llagon)  in 
which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated." 

*'  The  minister  that  delivereth  the  cup 
to  any  shall  say,  THE  BLOOD  OF  OUR  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST,"  \c. 

Article  . '50.  u  The  cup  of  the  LORD  is 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people  ;  for 
both  the  parts  of  the  LORD'S  sacrament, 
by  CHRIST'S  ordinance  and  commandment, 
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ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike." 

This  article  is  directed  against  the 
Romish  custom  of  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  concerning  which  it  may  be  enough 
to  say,  that  it  is  clearly  and  confessedly 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church  ; 
that  for  twelve  centuries  there  was  no  in 
stance  to  be  adduced  of  any  receiving  in 
one  kind  at  the  public  celebration  of  the 
eucharist ;  and  that  it  was  even  accounted 
sacrilege  to  deprive  any  of  either  part  of 
our  blessed  LORD'S  ordinance. — See  Bing- 
ham,  xv.  5.  and  xvi.  6 — 27. 

It  appears  from  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  fathers,  and  from  all  the  ancient 
rituals  and  liturgies,  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  LORD'S  supper  was,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  administered  in  both  kinds, 
as  well  to  the  laity  as  to  the  clergy.  The 
practice  of  denying  the  cup  to  the  laity 
arose  out  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  The  belief  that  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  were  actually  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  natu 
rally  produced,  in  a  weak  and  superstitious 
age,  an  anxious  fear  lest  any  part  of  them 
should  be  lost  or  wasted.  To  prevent 
any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  bread,  small 
wafers  were  used,  which  were  put  at  once 
into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  by 
the  officiating  ministers  ;  but  no  expedient 
could  be  devised  to  guard  against  the 
occasional  spilling  of  the  wine  in  admini 
stering  it  to  large  congregations.  The 
bread  was  sopped  in  the  wine,  and  the 
wine  was  conveyed  by  tubes  into  the 
mouth,  but  all  in  vain ;  accidents  still 
happened,  and  therefore  it  was  determined 
that  the  priests  should  entirely  withhold 
the  cup  from  the  laity.  It  is  to  be  sup 
posed  that  a  change  of  this  sort,  in  so  im 
portant  an  ordinance  as  that  of  the  LORD'S 
supper,  could  not  be  effected  at  once.  The 
first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  it  was  gradually  sub 
mitted  to,  and  was  at  last  established  by 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
in  the  year  1414;  but  in  their  decree  they 
acknowledged  that  "  CHRIST  did  institute 
this  sacrament  of  both  kinds,  and  that  the 
faithful,  in  the  primitive  Church,  did  receive 
both  kinds  ;  yet  a  practice  being  reasonably 
introduced  to  avoid  some  dangers  and 
scandals,  they  appoint  the  custom  to  con 
tinue  of  consecrating  in  both  kinds,  and  of 
giving  to  the  laity  only  in  one  kind,"  thus 
presuming  to  depart  from  the  positive 
commands  of  our  LORD  respecting  the 
manner  of  administering  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  between  himself  and  "mankind. 


From  that  time  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  confine 
the  cup  to  the  priests.  And  it  was  again 
admitted  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
LORD'S  supper  was  formerly  administered 
in  both  kinds  to  all  communicants,  but  it 
was  openly  contended  that  the  Church  had 
power  to  make  the  alteration,  and  that 
they  had  done  it  for  weighty  and  just 
causes.  These  causes  are  not  stated  in  the 
canon  of  the  council.  The  reformed 
churches,  even  the  Lutheran,  which  main 
tains  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  re 
stored  the  cup  to  the  laity.  In  a  convo 
cation  held  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper  j> 
should  be  received  in  both  kinds  by  the  f 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  nothing  on 
this  subject  in  the  articles  of  1552  :  both 
this  and  the  preceding  article  were  added  i 
in  1562.— Bp.  Tomline. 

Wherever  the  institution  of  the  LORD'S 
supper  is  mentioned,  there  is  not  the  least 
hint  that  the  clergy  are  to  receive  it  in  one  < 
manner,  and  the  laity  in  another.  And  if 
one  part  of  this  sacrament  be  more  neces-  ; 
sary  than  the  other,  it  seems  to  be  the  cup ; 
since  it  represents  the  blood  of  CHRIST,  to  : 
which  remission  of  sins  and  our  redemption 
are  more  often  ascribed  in  Scripture  than 
to  his  body.  It  is  trifling  in  the  Romanists 
to  say  that  the  blood  is  with  the  body  : 
since  in  the  eucharist  we  commemorate, 
not  the  life  of  our  LORD,  but  his  death,  in 
which  the  blood  was  separated  from  his 
body  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  Luke,  xxii. 
19,  20.);  and  to  represent  his  blood,  thua 
separated  from  his  body,  the  cup  was  conse 
crated  apart  by  him.  CHRIST  himself  also 
seems  to  have  guarded  designedly  against 
this  piece  of  sacrilege  of  denying  the  cup 
to  the  laity,  by  commanding  that  "  all" 
should  drink  of  the  cup.  (Matt.  xxvi.  27.) 
And  in  Mark,  xiv.  23.,  it  is  said,  that 
"  all  drank  of  it ;"  which  is  no  where  ex 
pressly  said  of  eating  the  bread.  See  also 
1  Cor.  xi.  26 — 28.,  in  all  which  verses 
the  Corinthians  in  general  are  expressly 
required  to  "  drink  of  that  cup." — Arch 
deacon  Welcliman,  Veneer. 

There  is  not  any  one  of  all  the  contro 
versies  that  we  have  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  which  the  decision  seems  more 
easy  and  shorter  than  this.  And,  as  there 
is  not  any  one  in  which  she  has  acted  more 
visibly  contrary  to  the  gospel  than  in  this,  so 
there  is  not  any  one  that  has  raised  higher 
prejudices  against  her,  that  has  made  more 
forsake  her,  and  has  possessed  mankind 
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more  against  her,  than  this.  This  has  cost 
her  dearer  than  any  other.  —  lip.  Bur  net. 

Fur  the  material  of  the  cup,  sec  Chalice. 

CL'llATE.  The  person  who  has  the 
cure  of  souls  in  a  parish.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  the  Prayer  Book,  "  all 
bishops  and  curates." 

The  word  is,  in  common  parlance,  used 

to  denote  the  minister,  whether  presbyter 

for    deacon,    who    is    employed    under   the 

•  spiritual   rector    or   vicar,   as    assistant  to 
I  him  in  the  same  church,  or  else  in  a  chapel 
[of  ease  within  the  same  parish,  belonging 
^to  the  mother  church.     Where  there  is  in 
!a  parish  neither  spiritual  rector  nor  vicar, 
I  but  a  clerk  employed  to  ofliciate  there  by 
^the  iinpropriator,  this  is  called  a  perpetual 
I  curacy,  and  the  priest  thus  employed  the 
j  perpetual  curate.     The   iinpropriator,   by 
Ithe  terms  of  his  sacrilegious  gift,  is  bound 

to  "maintain"  the  priest:  how  far  this  is 
J  complied  with  by  those  lay  impropriators 
:who  allow  the  same  stipend  now  that  was 
j  given  200  or  300  years  ago,  we  need  not 
Iwait  to  inquire.  The  appointment  of  a 
[curate  to  officiate  under  an  incumbent,  in 
[his  own  church,  must  be  by  such  incum- 
[bent's  nomination  of  him  to  the  bishop. 

To   every  one   of  these   several    kinds   of 
(curates,  the  ordinary's  license  is  necessary 
[before  he  shall  be  admitted  to  olliciate. 
For  by  Canon  48.  No  curate  or  minister 

•  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  in  any  place 
(without  examination  and  admission  of  the 
[bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the 
[place  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  under 
I  his  hand   and  seal,  having  respect  to  the 
Pgreatness  of  the  cure,  and  meetness  of  the 
[party. 

And  by  the  same  canon,  If  the  curates 
[remove  from  one  diocese  to  another,  they 
shall  not  be  by  any  means  admitted  to 
serve  without  testimony  in  writing  of  the 
Ibishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the 
[place  having  episcopal  jurisdiction,  from 
!(whence  they  came,  of  their  honesty,  ability, 
land  conformity  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
(the  Church  of  England. 

15  y  Canon  36.  No  person  shall  be  suf 
fered  to  preach,  to  catechise,  or  to  be  a 
lecturer,  in  any  parish  church,  chapel,  or 
lother  place,  except  he  be  licensed  either 
[by  the  archbishop  or  by  the  bishop  of  the 

I  diocese,  and  except  he  shall  first  subscribe 
to  the  three  articles  specified  in  the  said 
i  canon,  concerning  the  king's  supremacy, 
the  Uook  of  Common  1'rayer,  and  the 
i  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion. 

And  by  Canon  37.  None  who  hath  been 
(licensed  to  preach,  read,  lecture,  or  cate- 
jchise,  and  shall  afterwards  come  to  reside  [ 


in  another  diocese,  shall  be  permitted  there 
to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechise,  or  ad 
minister  the  sacraments,  or  to  execute  any 
other  ecclesiastical  function  by  what  autho 
rity  soever  he  be  thereunto  admitted,  unless 
he  first  consent  and  subscribe  to  the  three 
articles  before  mentioned,  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  he  is 
to  preach,  read,  lecture,  catechise,  or  ad 
minister  the  sacraments  as  aforesaid. 

lie  must  also,  within  two  months,  or  at 
the  time  when  he  reads  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  as  aforesaid  (on  the  like 
pain  of  deprivation  ipso  facto),  read  and 
assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  if  it  be  a 
place  with  cure.  (13  Eliz.  e.  1:2.  23  (Jeo. 
•2.  c.  28.) 

A  curate  not  licensed  may  be  removed 
at  pleasure;  but,  if  licensed,  he  can  be  re 
moved  only  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
or  where  the  rector  or  vicar  does  the  duty 
himself. 

By  the  7Gth  section  of  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  10G. 
it  is  enacted  as  follows:  "And  be  it  enacted, 
that  in  every  case  where  a  curate  is  ap 
pointed  to  serve  in  any  benefice  upon 
which  the  incumbent  cither  does  not  re 
side,  or  has  not  satisfied  the  bishop  of  his 
full  purpose  to  reside  during  four  months 
of  the  year,  such  curate  shall  be  required 
by  the  bishop  to  reside  within  the  parish 
or  place  in  which  such  benefice  is  situate, 
or  if  no  convenient  residence  can  be  pro 
cured  within  such  parish  or  place,  then 
within  three  statute  miles  of  the  church  or 
chapel  of  the  benefice  in  which  he  shall  be 
licensed  to  serve,  except  in  cases  of  neces 
sity,  to  lie  approved  of  by  the  bishop,  and 
specified  in  the  license,  and  such  place  of 
residence  shall  also  be  specified  in  the 
license." 

By  the  81st  section  of  the  same  act  it  is 
enacted  as  follows  :  "  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  every  bishop  to  whom  any  application 
shall  be  made  for  any  license  for  a  curate 
to  serve  for  any  person  not  duly  residing 
upon  his  benefice  shall,  before  he  shall 
grant  such  license,  require  a  statement  of 
all  the  particulars  by  this  act  required  to 
be  stated  by  any  person  applying  for  a 
license  for  non-residence  ;  and  in  every 
case  in  which  application  shall  be  made  to 
any  bishop  for  a  license  for  any  stipendiary 
curate  to  serve  in  any  eiiefice,  whether 
the  incumbent  be  resident  or  non-resident, 
such  bishop  shall  also  require  a  declaration 
in  writing,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by 
the  incumbent  and  the  curate,  to  the  pur 
port  and  eilect  that  the  one  bona  fide  in 
tends  to  pay,  and  the  other  bmtu  fu /<:  in 
tends  to  receive,  the  whole  actual  stipend 
r  3 
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mentioned  in  such  statement,  without  any 
abatement  in  respect  of  rent  or  considera 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  glebe  house,  and 
without  any  other  deduction  or  reserva- 
tion  whatever." 

By  the  83rd  section  of  the  same  act  it  is 
enacted  as  follows :  "  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
subject  to  the  several  provisions  and  re 
strictions  in  this  act  contained,  to  appoint 
to  every  curate  of  a  non-resident  incum 
bent  such  stipend  as  is  specified  in  this 
act ;  and  every  license  to  be  granted  to  a 
stipendiary  curate,  whether  the  incumbent 
of  the  benefice  be  resident  or  non-resident 
thereon,  shall  specify  the  amount  of  the 
stipend  to  be  paid  to  the  curate ;  and  in 
case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the 
incumbent  of  any  benefice  and  his  curate 
touching  such  stipend,  or  the  payment 
thereof,  or  of  the  arrears  thereof,  the 
bishop,  on  complaint  to  him  made,  may 
and  shall  summarily  hear  and  determine 
the  same,  without  appeal ;  and  in  case  of 
wilful  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  such  sti 
pend,  or  the  arrears  thereof,  he  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enforce  payment  of  such 
stipend,  or  the  arrears  thereof,  by  moni 
tion,  and  by  sequestration  of  the  profits  of 
such  benefice." 

The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  bishop  by  a  curate  applying  to  be 
licensed : — 

1.   A  nomination  by  the  incumbent : 

The  following  form  of  nomination  is  in 
tended  to  serve  where  the  incumbent  is 
non-resident. 

To  the  Right  Reverend Lord  Bishop 

of . 

I,  G.  II.  of ,  in  the  county  of , 

and   your   lordship's  diocese  of ,   do 

hereby  nominate  E.  F.,  bachelor  of  arts  (or 
other  degree),  to  perform  the  office  of  a 

curate  in   my   church  of aforesaid ; 

and  do  promise  to  allow  him  the  yearly 
stipend  of ,  to  be  paid  by  equal  quar 
terly  payments  [as  to  amount  of  stipend,  see 
title  "Stipends  payable  to  Curates"],  with 

the  surplice  fees,  amounting  to pounds 

per  annum  (if  they  are  intended  to  be  al 
lowed),  and  the  use  of  the  glebe  house,  gar 
den,  and  offices  which  he  is  to  occupy  (if  that 
be  the  fact;  if  not,  state  the  reason,  and  name 
where  and  at  what  distance  from  the  church 
the  curate  purposes  to  reside)  :  and  I  do 
hereby  state  to  your  lordship,  that  the  said 
E.  F.  does  not  serve  any  other  parish,  as 
incumbent  or  curate;  and  that  he  has 


not  any  cathedral  preferment  or  benefice, 
and  does  not  officiate  in  any  other  church 
or  chapel  (if,  however,  the  curate  does  serve 
another  church  as  incumbent,  or  as  curate, 
or  has  any  cathedral  preferment,  or  a  bene 
fice,  or  officiates  in  any  other  church  or 
chapel,  the  same  respectively  must  be  cor 
rectly  and  particularly  stated) :  that  the  net 
annual  value  of  my  said  benefice,  esti 
mated  according  to  the  act  1  &  2  Viet. 
c.  106.  ss.  8  &  10.  is ,  and  the  popu 
lation  thereof,  according  to  the  latest  re 
turns  of  population  made  under  the  autho 
rity  of  parliament,  is  ;  that  there  is 

only  one  church  belonging  to  my  said  be 
nefice  (if  there  be  another  church  or  chapel, 
state  the  fact)  ;  and  that  I  was  admitted  to 

the  said  benefice  on  the day  of , 

18—. 

Witness   my  hand  this  day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  — 
[Signature  and  address  of~\         G.  H. 

Declaration  to  be  written  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nomination. 

We  the  before-named  G.  H.  and  E.  F. 

do  declare  to  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of , 

as  follows :  namely,  I  the  said  G.  H.  do 
declare,  that  I  bond  fide  intend  to  pay,  and 
I  the  said  E.  F.  do  declare  that  I  lonajide 
intend  to  receive,  the  whole  actual  stipend 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  nomination  and 
statement,  without  any  abatement  in  re 
spect  of  rent,  or  consideration  for  the  use 
of  the  glebe-house,  garden,  and  offices 
thereby  agreed  to  be  assigned,  and  without 
any  other  deduction  or  reservation  what 
soever. 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of 

-,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


and 
\_Signaturcs  of]         G.  H.  and  E.  F. 

The  following  form  of  nomination  is  pro 
posed  where  the  incumbent  is  resident : 

The  same  form  as  the  preceding,  so  far  as 
"  quarterly  payments  ;"  then  proceed  as  fol 
lows  :  And  I  do  hereby  state  to  your  lord 
ship,  that  the  said  E.  F.  intends  to  reside  in 
the  said  parish,  in  a  house  (describe  its  situa 
tion  so  as  clearly  to  identify  it)  distant  from 

my  church mile  (ifE.  F.  does  not  intend 

to  reside  in  the  parish,  then  state  at  what 
place  he  intends  to  reside,  and  its  distance 
from  the  said  church)  ;  and  that  the  said 
E.  F.  does  not  serve  any  other  parish  as 
incumbent  or  curate ;  and  that  he  has  not 
any  cathedral  preferment  or  benefice,  and 
does  not  officiate  in  any  other  church  or 
chapel  (//,  however,  the.  curate  docs  serve  an-  ; 
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>ther  parish,  ax  incumbent  or  as  curate,  or 
has  any  cathedral  preferment  or  a  benejice, 
>r  officiates  in  any  other  church  or  chapel,  the 
mute  respectively  must  be  correctly  and  par 
ticularly  .stated). 

Witness   my  hand  this   clay  of 

-,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 


thousand  eight  hundred  and 
[Signature  and  address  of] 


G.  II. 


v  Declaration  to  be  written  at  the  foot  of  the 

Nomination. 

The  declaration  to  be  signed  by  the  in- 
jLnimbent  and  curate  is  to  be  in  the  same 
libriu  as  that  given  above  so  far  as  the  word 
I1' statement ;'  after  which,  proceed  as  fol 
lows  :  "  Without  any  deduction  or  reserv- 
jition  whatsoever." 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of 

,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


and 


[Signatures  of]         G.  II.  and  E.  F. 

Letters  of  orders,  deacon  and  priest. 
Letters  testimonial  to  be  signed  by 
beneticed  clergymen,  in  the  following 


[To  the  Rt.  Rev. ,  Lord  Bishop  of . 

We,  whose  names  are  here  under  written, 
[testify  and  make  known  that  A.  B.,  clerk, 

[bachelor  of  arts  (or  other  degree),  of 

L'ollege,  in  the  university  of ,  nomi- 

'nated  to  serve  the  cure   of ,  in  the 

Jcounty  of ,  hath  been  personally  known 

to  us  for  the  space  of*  three  years  last 
past ;  that  we  luive  had  opportunities  of 
iobserving  his  conduct ;  that  during  the 
Svliole  of  that  time  we  verily  believe  that 
^he  lived  piously,  soberly,  and  honestly, 
nor  have  we  at  any  time  heard  anything 
'to  the  contrary  thereof ;  nor  hath  he  at 
tany  time,  as  far  as  we  know  or  believe, 
iield,  written,  or  taught  anything  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  more 
over  we  believe  him  in  our  consciences  to 
be,  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  a  person  worthy 
;to  be  licensed  to  the  said  curacy. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 

set  our  hands  this day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou 
sand  eight  hundred  and . 

j  C.  D.  rector  of . 

E.  F.  vicar  of . 


G.  II.  rector  of- 


To  be  countersigned,  if  all  or  either  of 

*  If  Ihc  clerk  nominated  shall  have  been 
•ordained  a  less  time  than  three  years,  the  testi 
monial  may  be  from  the  time  of  ordination. 

t  It  is  recommended  that  the  clergyman  no 
minating  be  not  a  subscriber  to  the  testimonial. 


the  subscribers  to  the  testimonial  are 
not  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  the 
bishop  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  their 
benefices  are  respectively  situate. 

On  receipt  of  these  papers,  the  bishop' 
if  he  be  satisfied  with  them,  will  either  ap 
point  the  clergyman  nominated  to  attend 
him,  to  be  licensed,  or  issue  a  commission 
to  some  neighbouring  incumbent. 

Before  the  license  is  granted,  the  curate 
is  to  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
the  three  articles  in  the  i5Gth  canon  ;  to 
declare  his  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  of  canonical  obedience:  — 

"  I,  E.  F.,  do  swear  that  I  will  pay  true 
and  canonical  obedience  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of—  —  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest.  So 
help  me  God." 

The  license  will  be  sent  by  the  bishop 
to  the  registry-office,  and  from  thence  it 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  churchwardens. 

Within  three  months  after  he  is  licensed, 
the  curate  is  to  read  in  the  church  the  de 
claration  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Uni 
formity,  and  also  the  certificate  of  his 
having  subscribed  it  before  the  bishop. 

By  the  106th  section  of  the  Residence 
Act  (1  &  -2  Viet.  c.  106.)  it  is  enacted,  that 
no  spiritual  person  shall  serve  more  than 
two  benefices  in  one  day,  unless  in  case  of 
unforeseen  and  pressing  emergency,  in 
which  case  he  shall  forthwith  report  the  cir 
cumstance  to  the  bishop. 

The  directions  as  to  notices  to  be  given 
for  the  curate  to  give  up  the  cure,  are  con 
tained  in  the  9oth  section  of  the  said  act, 
and  for  his  quitting  the  house  of  residence 
in  the  96th  section  ;  and  as  to  notice  of  the 
curate's  intention  to  relinquish  the  cure,  in 
the  97th  section  ;  and  power  is  given  to 
the  bishop,  by  the  98th  section,  to  revoke 
any  license  to  a  curate  (after  having  given 
him  sufficient  opportunity  to  shew  reason 
to  the  contrary),  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  archbishop  of  the  province  within  one 
month  after  service  of  revocation. 

(1.)  FORM  of  notice  by  a  new  incumbent  to 
a  curate  to  quit  curacy,  or  to  give  up 
possession  of  house  of  residence. 

I,  A.  B.,  clerk,  having  been  duly  admit 
ted  to  the  rectory  of ,  in  the  county 

of ,  and  diocese  of ,  do  hereby,  in 

pursuance  of  the  power  and  authority  for 
this  purpose  vested  in  me  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  her  present  Maje.-tv's  reign, 
r  4 
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intituled  "  An  Act  to  abridge  the  holding 
of  benefices  in  plurality,  and  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  residence  of  the 
clergy,"  give  notice  to  and  require  you, 
C.  D.,  clerk,  to  quit  and  give  up  the  curacy 

of aforesaid  [the  following  to  be  added 

where  applicable,  and  to  deliver  up  posses 
sion  of  the  rectory  house  of  —  —  aforesaid, 
and  the  offices,  stables,  gardens,  and  ap 
purtenances  thereto  belonging,  and  (if  any) 
such  part  of  the  glebe  land  as  has  been  as 
signed  to  you]  at  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks  from  the  giving  of  this  notice  to 
you. 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of 

,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


(2.)  FORM  of  notice  by  an  incumbent,  with 
consent  of  the  bishop,  to  a  curate  to  quit 
curacy,  or  to  give  up  house  of  residence. 

I,  A.  B.,  clerk,  rector  of ,  in  the 

county  of  ,  and   diocese  of  ,  in 

pursuance  of  the  power  and  authority  for 
this  purpose  vested  in  me  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  her  present  Majesty's 
reign,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  abridge  the 
holding  of  benefices  in  plurality,  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  residence  of 
the  clergy,"  do  hereby,  with  the  permission 

of  the  Right  Reverend Lord  Bishop 

of  the  diocese  of aforesaid,  signified 

by  writing  under  his  lordship's  hand,  give 
notice  to,  and  require  you,  C.  D.,  clerk, 

my  licensed   curate  of  • aforesaid,  to 

quit  and  give  up  the  said  curacy  of 

[the  following  to  be  added  where  applicable, 

and  the  rectory  house  of aforesaid, 

and  the  offices,  stables,  gardens,  and  appur 
tenances  thereto  belonging,  and  (if  any) 
such  part  of  the  glebe  land  as  has  been 
assigned  to  you]  at  the  expiration  of  six 
calendar  months  from  the  giving  of  this 
notice  to  you.* 

Witness   my   hand   thb  day  of 

1 ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and . 

FORM  of  bishop's  permission  to  an  incum 
bent  to  give  his  curate  notice  to  quit 
curacy,  or  give  up  possession  of  house  of 
residence. 

(Applicable  to  notice  No.  2.  only.) 

I, ,  Lord  Bishop  of ,  do  hereby, 

on  the  application  of  A.  B.,  clerk,  rector 

of  ,  in   the  county  of ,  and  my 

diocese  of ,  signify  my  permission  for 

*  This  notice  must  be  dated  on  a  day  subse 
quent  to  the  date  of  the  bishop's  permission. 


him  to  require  and  direct  C.  D.,  clerk,  hit 

licensed  curate  at  aforesaid,  to  quii 

and  give  up  the  said  curacy  [the  following 
to  be  added  where  applicable,  and  to  delivei 
up  possession  of  the  rectory  house  of  — 
aforesaid,  and  the  offices,  outhouses,  gar 
dens,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging, 
and  (if  any)  such  part  of  the  glebe  land  at 
has  been  assigned  to  the  said  C.  D.  as  sucl 
curate]  upon  six  calendar  months'  notice 
thereof  being  given  to  such  curate. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  day 

of ,  one  thousand  eight  hun 
dred  and . 

Note. — The  notice  No.  1.  applies  only  to 
an  incumbent  newly  admitted  to  a  benefice, 
and  must  be  given  within  six  months  aftei 
such  admission. 

The  notice  No.  2.  applies  to  every  other 
case  of  an  incumbent  requiring  his  curate 
to  quit  the  curacy.  The  consent  of  the 
bishop  is  required  only  in  the  latter  case. 

The  112th  section  contains  directions  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  notice  is  to  be 
served ;  and  it  directs  that  "  it  shall  be 
served  personally  upon  the  spiritual  person 
therein  named,  or  to  whom  it  shall  be  di 
rected,  by  shewing  the  original  to  him  and 
leaving  with  him  a  true  copy  thereof,  or, 
in  case  such  spiritual  person  cannot  be 
found,  by  leaving  a  true  copy  thereof  at 
his  usual  or  last  known  place  of  residence, 
and  by  affixing  another  copy  thereof  upon 
the  church  door  of  the  parish  in  which 
such  place  of  residence  shall  be  situate." 
The  notice  must,  immediately  after  the 
service  thereof,  be  returned  into  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  (or  the  Court  of  Peculiars, 
in  the  case  of  an  archbishop's  or  bishop's 
peculiar  ;  see  sect.  108.),  and  be  there  filed, 
together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
served. 

The  stipends  to  be  paid  to  curates  by 
non-resident  incumbents  must  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  106.  Clergy 
men  who  were  incumbents  of  benefices 
before  July  20th,  1813,  cannot  be  com 
pelled  (see  sect.  84.)  to  pay  more  than  751. 
per  annum  as  a  stipend  to  the  curates  of 
such  benefices,  but  the  bishop  may  add  to 
that  sum  \5l.  in  lieu  of  a  house. 

Non-resident  incumbents  admitted  to 
benefices  after  the  above  date,  are  to  allow 
stipends  according  to  the  following  scale, 
prescribed  by  the  85th  section  : 

The  lowest  stipend  is  -         -         -     £80 
If  the  population  amount  to  300, 
the  stipend  is  to  be  -         -     100 
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If  the  population  amount  to  500, 

the  stipend  is  to  be  -  -c£'l-0 

If  the  population  amount  to  750, 

the  stipend  is  to  be  -  -135 

If  the  population  amount  to  1000, 

the  stipend  is  to  be  -  -150 

or  the  whole  value  of  the  benefice,  if  it 
does  not  exceed  these  sums  respectively. 
"Where  the  net  yearly  income  of  a  benefice 
exceeds  400/.,  the  bishop  may  (by  sect.  8G.) 
assign  a  stipend  of  100/.,  notwithstanding 
the  population  may  not  amount  to  300; 
and  if  with  that  income  the  population 
amounts  to  500,  he  may  add  any  sum  not 
exceeding  50Z.  to  any  of  the  stipends  pay 
able  by  the  last-mentioned  incumbent, 
where  the  curate  resides  within  the  bene 
fice,  and  serves  no  other  cure.  Where  the 
population  exceeds  '2000,  the  bishop  may 
require  the  incumbent  to  nominate  two 
curates,  with  stipends  not  exceeding  to 
gether  the  highest  rate  of  stipend  allowed 
to  one  curate. 

Incumbents  who  have  become  incapable 
of  performing  their  duties  from  age,  sick 
ness,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  (and  to 
whom,  from  these  or  from  any  other  special 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  great  hard 
ship  would  arise  if  they  were  required  to 
pay  the  full  stipend),  may  (by  sect.  87.)  be 
relieved  by  the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of 
the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

The  bishop  may  (by  sect.  89.)  direct  that 
the  stipend  to  a  curate  licensed  to  serve 
two  parishes  or  places  shall  be  less  for  each 
by  a  sum  not  exceeding  301.  per  annum 
than  the  full  stipend. 

All  agreements  for  payment  of  a  less 
stipend  than  that  assigned  by  the  license 
are  (by  sect  00.)  declared  to  be  void  ;  and 
if  less  be  paid,  the  remainder  may  be  after 
wards  recovered  by  the  curate  or  his  re 
presentatives.  "When  a  stipend,  equal  to 
the  whole  value  of  a  benefice,  is  assigned 
to  the  curate,  he  is  (by  sect.  91.)  to  lie 
liable  to  all  charges  and  outgoings  legally 
affecting  the  benefice;  and  (by  sect.  94.) 
when  such  a  stipend  as  last  mentioned  is 
assigned,  and  the  curate  is  directed  to  re 
side  in  the  glebe-house,  he  is  to  be  liable 
to  the  taxes,  parochial  rates,  and  assess 
ments  of  the  glebe-house  and  premises; 
but  in  every  other  case  in  which  the  curate 
shall  so  reside  by  such  direction,  the  bishop 
may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  order  that  the 
incumbent  shall  pay  the  curate  all  or  any 
part  of  such  sums  as  lie  may  have  been 
required  to  pay,  and  shall  have  paid,  within 
one  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas-day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  order  for  any 
such  taxes,  parochial  rates,  or  assessments, 


as  s  ould  become  due  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  the  act. 

For  other  particulars  as  to  curate's  sti 
pends  and  allowances,  &c.  see  the  act  1  <S:  2 

!  Viet.  c.  100.  from  sect,  75  to  102.,  both 
inclusive. 

CURE.  The  spiritual  charge  of  a  parish, 
or,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  parish  itself. 
A\  lien  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this 
nation,  the  bishops  were  constantly  resi 
dent  at  their  cathedrals,  and  had  several 
clergymen  attending  them  at  that  place, 
whom  they  sent  to  preach  and  convert  the 
people,  where  there  was  the  greatest  pro 
bability  of  success ;  and  the  persons  thus 
sent  either  returned  or  continued  in  those 
places,  as  occasion  required,  having  no 
fixed  cures  or  titles  to  particular  places; 
for  being  all  entered  in  the  bishop's  regis 
try  (as  the  usual  course  then  was),  they 
could  not  be  discharged  without  his  con- 
scut.  Afterwards,  when  Christianity  pre 
vailed,  and  many  churches  were  built,  the 
cure  of  souls  was  limited  both  as  to  places 
and  persons.  The  places  are  those  which 
we  now  call  parishes,  tin1  extent  whereof 
is  certainly  known,  and  the  boundaries  are 

;  now  fixed  by  long  usage  and  custom.  The 
parsons  are  the  ministers,  who,  by  present 
ation,  institution,  and  induction,  are  enti 
tled  to  the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical 
profits  arising  within  that  parish,  and  have 
the  cure  of  souls  who  live  and  reside  there, 
and  this  the  canonists  call  a  cure  In  foro 
intcriori  tuntuin  ;  and  they  distinguish  it 

'  from  a  cure  of  souls,  In  foro  extcriori,  such 

I  as  archdeacons  have,  to  suspend,  excom 
municate,  and  absolve,  and  which  is  Sine 

'•  pastorali  cura :  and  from  another  cure, 
which  they  say  is  In  utroque  simul,  that  is 
both  In  extcriori  ct  intcriori  foro ;  and  such 
the  bishop  has,  who  has  a  superintendent 
care  over  the  whole  diocese,  intermixed 
with  jurisdiction. 

CUSPS.  The  projecting  points  from 
the  foliation  of  arches  or  tracery.  Cusping 
first  appeared  in  the  Geometric  period,  and 
was  continued  so  long  as  Gothic  architecture 
was  employed.  Resides  the  more  obvious 
differences  arising  from  the  number  of  cusps, 
which,  however,  it  is  needless  to  particu 
larise,  there  is  one  very  great  peculiarity 
of  the  earlier  cusping  which  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood.  Let  the  tracery  bar 
consist  of  three  planes,  a  the  wall,  b  the 
chamfer,  and  c  sofiit  plane  (the  latter  of 
course  not  being  visible  in  the  two  larger 
diagrams,  which,  being  elevations,  shew  no 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  wall).  In  the 
more  common  cusping,  the  cusp  is  formed 
by  carrying  out  the  whole  of  the  sofiit  and 
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part  of  the  chamfer  plane,  and  leaving  an 
unpierced  hollow,  or  eye,  in   the  tracery 


bar,  as  at  A  A,  jig.  I. ;  A  A  in  the  section 
answering  to  A  A  in  the  elevation,  and  EE  to 
E  E.  In  the  Earlier  or  Geometrical  cusping, 
the  tracery  bar  is  completed  all  round,  and 
the  cusp  carries  with  it  no  part  either  of 
the  soffit  or  of  the  chamfer,  but  is  let  into 
the  soffit,  always  in  appearance,  sometimes 
in  fact,  as  a  separate  piece  of  stone,  as  at 
BD,  fig.  II.  Here,  too,  the  cusp  leaves 
a  free  space  between  itself  and  the  tracery 
bar,  as  at  B  B  u  in  elevation,  and  section 
II.  D  D  D,  representing  the  place  of  de 
parture  of  the  cusp  from  the  tracery  bar. 
This  is  generally  called  soffit  cusping,  from 
its  springing  exclusively  from  the  soffit 
plane. 

DAILY  PRAYERS.  "  All  priests  and 
deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  either  privately  or  openly, 
not  being  let  by  sickness  or  some  other 
urgent  cause.  And  the  curate  that  minis- 
tereth  in  every  parish  church  or  chapel 
being  at  home,  and  not  being  otherwise 
reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the  same 
in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he 
ministereth,  and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be 
tolled  thereunto  a  convenient  time  before 
he  begin,  that  the  people  may  come  to  hear 
GOD'S  word,  and  pray  with  him  " — Preface 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  As  this 
is  not  only  a  direction  of  the  Church,  but 
also  part  of  an  act  of  parliament,  any 
parishioners  desirous  of  attending  daily 
prayers  might  compel  the  clergyman  to 
officiate,  by  bringing  an  action  against 
him,  as  well  as  by  complaining  to  the 
bishop.  For  this,  of  course,  there  can 
seldom  be  any  necessity,  as  most  of  the 
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clergy  would  be  too  happy  to  officiate,  if 
they  could  secure  the  attendance  of  two  or 
three  of  their  parishioners.  By  the  general 
practice  of  the  clergy  it  seems  to  be  de 
cided,  that  they  are  to  say  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer  in  private,  if  they  cannot 
obtain  a  congregation ;  though,  even  under 
those  circumstances,  the  letter  of  the  ru 
bric  seems  to  direct  them  to  say  the  offices 
at  church,  if  possible.  It  is  a  cheering  sign 
of  the  times,  that  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  daily  prayers  are  duly  said  in 
chui'ch  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

DALMATIC,  was  formerly  the  charac 
teristic  dress  of  the  deacon  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  is  a  robe 
reaching  down  to  the  knees,  and  open  at 
each  side  for  a  distance  varying  at  different 
periods.  It  is  not  marked  at  the  back  with 
a  cross  like  the  chasuble,  but  in  the  Latin 
Church  with  two  narrow  stripes,  the  re 
mains  of  the  angusti  clam  worn  on  the  old 
Roman  dress.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is 
called  colobium,  and  is  covered  with  a  mul 
titude  of  small  crosses.  The  dalmatic  is 
seen  in  some  old  brasses  worn  over  the  alb 
and  the  stole,  the  fringed  extremities  of 
which  reach  just  below  it.  The  chasuble 
was  sometimes  worn  over  the  dalmatic.  It 
has  received  its  name  from  being  the  regal 
vest  of  Dalmatia. 

DAMNATORY     CLAUSES.      (See 
Atlianasiau  Creed.) 

DATARY.  An  officer  in  the  pope's 
court.  He  is  always  a  prelate,  and  some 
times  a  cardinal,  deputed  by  his  holiness 
to  receive  such  petitions  as  are  presented 
to  him,  touching  the  provision  of  benefices. 
By  his  post,  the  datary  is  empowered  to 
grant,  without  acquainting  the  pope  there 
with,  all  benefices  that  do  not  produce 
upwards  of  twenty-four  ducats  annually  ; 
but  for  such  as  amount  to  more,  he  is 
obliged  to  get  the  provisions  signed  by  the 
pope,  who  admits  him  to  audience  every 
day.  If  there  be  several  candidates  for 
the  same  benefice,  he  has  the  liberty  of 
bestowing  it  on  which  of  them  he  thinks 
proper,  provided  lie  has  the  requisite 
qualifications.  The  datary  has  a  yearly 
salary  of  two  thousand  crowns,  exclusive 
of  the  perquisites,  which  he  receives  from 
those  who  apply  to  him  for  any  bene 
fice.  This  office  has  a  substitute,  named 
the  sub-datary,  who  is  likewise  a  prelate, 
and  has  a  yearly  pension  of  a  thousand 
crowns  :  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  confer 
any  benefice,  without  acquainting  the 
datary  therewith.  When  a  person  has 
obtained  the  pope's  consent  for  a  benefice, 
the  datary  subscribes  his  petition  with  an 
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annuit  sancttssinius,  i.e.  the  most  holy  father 
consent*  to  it.  The  pope's  consent  is  sub 
scribed  in  these  words,  Fiat  lit  petitur,  i.e.  Be 
it  according  to  the  petition.  After  the  petition 
has  passed  the  proper  offices,  and  is  regis 
tered,  it  is  carried  to  the  dutury,  who  dates 
it,  and  writes  these  words  —  Datum  Roma; 
apud,  ^r.  :  Given  at  Home  in  the  pontifical 
palace,  $r.  Afterwards  the  pope's  bull, 
granting  the  benefice,  is  dispatched  by  the 
datary,  and  passes  through  the  hands  of  : 
more  than  a  thousand  persons,  belonging 
to  fifteen  different  offices,  who  have  all  '; 
their  stated  fees.  The  reader  may  from  ; 
hence  judge  how  expensive  it  is  to  procure 
the  pope's  bull  for  a  benefice,  and  what 
large  sums  go  into  the  office  of  the  datary, 
especially  when  the  provisions,  issued  from 
thence,  are  for  bishoprics,  and  other  rich 
benefices. — 13ron^hton. 

DEACON.       (See    Bishop,    Presbyter, 
Priest,  Orders,  Clergy.')   The  name  Au/Koror, 
which  is  the  original  word  for  deacons,  is 
sometimes    used    in    the    New    Testament 
for  anyone  that  ministers  in  the  service  of 
GOD  :  in  which  large  sense  we  sometimes 
find  bishops  and  presbyters  styled  deacons, 
[  not   only  in   the   New   Testament,   but  in 
I  ecclesiastical   writers   also.     But  here   we 
take  it  for  the  name  of  the  third  order  of 
I  the  clergy  in  the  Church.      Deacons  are 
,  styled  by  Ignatius,  ministers  of  the  mys- 
:  teries  of  Christ,  adding  that  they  are  not 
•  ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the 
1  Church   of    GOD.      In    another   place   he 
speaks    of    them    as    ministers    of    JESUS 
CHRIST,   and  gives  them  a  sort  of  presi- 
'  dency  over  the  people,  together  with  the 
>  bishops  and  presbyters.      Cyprian  speaks 
'  of  them  in  the   same  style,   calling  them 
1  ministers  of  episcopacy  and  the    Church, 
and  referring  their  origin  to  the  Acts  of 
the   Apostles ;    and    he    asserts    that    they 
!  were  called  ad  altaris  ministcrium,  to  the 
ministry  and  service  of  the  altar.     Optatus 
i  had  such  an  opinion  of  them  as  to  reckon 
their  oflice  a  lower  degree  of  the  priest 
hood.     At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  ob 
served,  that  in  this  he  was  singular.     By 
those  who  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  order, 
1  they    were    generally    distinguished    from 
priests  by  the  name  of  ministers  and  Le- 
vites.    The  ordination  of  a  deacon  differed 
in   the  primitive   Church   from   that  of  a 
presbyter,  both  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
it,  and  also  in  the  gil'ts  and  powers  that 
were  conferred  by  the  ordinance.     In  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter,  the   presbyters 
who  were  present  were  required  to  join  in 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop.     But 
the  ordination  of  a  deacon   might  be  per 


formed  by  the  bishop  alone,  because,  as  the 
Council  of  Carthage  words  it,  he  was  or 
dained  not  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
inferior  services  of  the  Church:  "quia 
non  sacerdotum  sed  ad  ministerium  con- 
secratur."  It  belonged  to  the  deacons  to 
take  care  of  the  holy  table  and  all  the 
ornaments  and  utensils  appertaining  there 
to  ;  to  receive  the  oblations  of  the  people, 
and  present  them  to  the  priest ;  in  some 
churches  to  read  the  gospel  both  in  the 
communion  service  and  before  it  also  ;  to 
minister  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine 
to  the  people  in  the  eucharist ;  in  some 
churches  to  baptize  ;  to  act  as  directors  to 
the  people  in  public  worship,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  wont  to  vise  certain 
known  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when 
each  part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  ex 
cite  people  to  join  attentively  therein  ;  to 
preach  witli  the  bishop's  license  ;  in  ex 
treme  cases  to  reconcile  the  excommuni 
cated  to  the  Church  ;  to  attend  upon  the 
bishop,  and  sometimes  to  represent  them 
in  general  councils.  Deacons  seem  also 
to  have  discharged  most  of  the  offices 
which  now  devolve  upon  churchwardens. 
—  Hi  tig  ham. 

The  Church  of  England  describes  the 
duties  of  a  deacon  in  her  oflice  as  follows  : 
It  appertaineth  to  the  office  of  a  deacon, 
in  the  church  where  lie  shall  be  appointed 
to  serve,  to  assist  the  priest  in  divine  ser 
vice,  and  specially  when  he  ministereth 
the  holy  communion,  and  to  help  him  in 
the  distribution  thereof,  and  to  read  Holy 
Scripture  and  homilies  in  the  Church  ;  and 
to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  catechism  ; 
in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  baptize  in 
fants,  _and  to  preach,  if  he  be  admitted 
thereto  by  the  bishop.  And,  furthermore, 
it  is  his  office,  where  provision  is  so  made, 
to  search  for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent 
people  of  the  parish,  to  intimate  their 
estates,  names,  and  places  where  they 
dwell,  unto  the  curate,  that  by  his  exhort 
ation  they  may  be  relieved  with  the  alms 
of  the  parishioners,  or  others. 

DEACONESS,  a  woman  who  served 
the  church  in  those  offices  in  which  the 
deacons  could  not  with  propriety  exercise 
themselves.  This  order  was  also  appointed 
in  the  apostolic  age.  They  were  gene 
rally  widows  who  had  been  only  once 
married,  though  this  employment  was 
sometimes  exercised  by  virgins.  Their 
office  consisted  in  assisting  at  the  baptism 
of  women,  in  previously  catechising  and 
instructing  them,  in  visiting  sick  persons 
of  their  own  sex,  and  in  performing  all 
those  inferior  offices  towards  the  female 
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part  of  the  congregation,  which  the  deacons 
were  designed  to  execute  for  the  men. 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.)  speaks  of  Phoebe  as 
servant,  or  deaconess,  of  the  church  at 
Cenchrea,  which  was  a  haven  of  Corinth. 
Deaconesses  appear  to  be  the  same  per 
sons  as  those  whom  Pliny,  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Trajan,  styles  "  ancillce  epos  mi- 
nistrce  dicebantur ,-"  that  is,  female  attend 
ants,  called  assistants,  ministers,  or  ser 
vants.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  were 
customary  officers  throughout  the  churches ; 
and  when  the  fury  of  persecution  fell  on 
Christians,  these  were  among  the  first  to 
suffer.  They  underwent  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  even  extreme  old  age  was 
not  spared.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
blessed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  it 
is  certain  they  were  not  permitted  to  exe 
cute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 
This  order  continued  in  the  Greek  Church 
longer  than  in  the  Latin.  It  was  generally 
disused  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  continued  in  the  Eastern 
Church  until  the  twelfth.  The  deacon's 
wife  appears  sometimes  to  have  been 
called  a  deaconess,  as  the  presbyter's  wife 
was  styled  presbytera,  and  the  bishop's 
wife  episcopa. 

DEAD.  (See  Burial  of  the  Dead.) 
If  all  our  prayers  and  endeavours  for 
our  friend  prove  unavailable  for  the  con 
tinuance  of  his  life,  we  must  with  pa 
tience  submit  to  the  will  of  GOD,  "  to 
whom  the  issues  of  life  and  death  be 
long  :  "  and  therefore,  after  recommend 
ing  his  soul  to  GOD,  which  immediately 
iipon  its  dissolution  returns  to  him,  it  is 
fit  we  should  decently  dispose  of  his  body, 
which  is  left  to  our  management  and  care. 
Not  that  the  dead  are  anything  the  better 
for  the  honours  which  we  perform  to  their 
corpses  (for  we  know  that  several  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  cared  not  whether 
they  were  buried  or  not ;  and  the  ancient 
martyrs  of  the  Christian  Church  despised 
their  persecutors  for  threatening  them 
with  the  want  of  a  grave).  But  those 
who  survive  could  never  endure  that  the 
shame  of  nature  should  lie  exposed,  nor 
see  the  bodies  of  those  they  loved  become 
a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts.  For  these 
reasons,  the  very  heathens  called  it  a 
divine  institution,  and  a  law  of  the  im 
mortal  gods.  And  the  Romans  especially 
had  a  peculiar  deity  to  preside  over  this 
affair.  The  Athenians  were  so  strict,  that 
they  would  not  admit  any  to  be  magis 
trates,  who  hud  not  taken  care  of  their 
parents'  sepulture,  and  beheaded  one  of 
their  generals  after  he  had  gotten  a  vic 


tory,  for  throwing  the  dead  bodies  of  the  | 
slain,  in   a   tempest,    into  the   sea.     And 
Plutarch  relates,  that,  before  they  engaged  j 
with   the   Persians,   they   took   a   solemn  j 
oath,  that,   if  they  were  conquerors,  they 
would  bury  their  foes  ;  this  being  a  privi 
lege  which  even  an  enemy  hath  a  right  to  j 
as  being  a  debt  which  is  owing  to  humanity. 

2.  It   is   true,   indeed,  the   manner   of 
funerals  has  varied  according  to  the  dif 
ferent  customs  of  several  countries  ;   but  | 
all  civilised  nations   have  ever  agreed  in  j 
performing  some   funeral   rites   or  other. 
The  most  ancient  manner  was  by  "  burying 
them  in  the   earth;"  which  is,  indeed,  so 
natural,  that  some  brutes  have  been  ob 
served,  by  mere   instinct,   to   bury  their 
dead  with  wonderful  care.     The  body,  we 
know,  was  formed  of  the  dust  at  first,  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  it  should  "  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was"     (Gen.  iii.  19.     Eccles. 
xii.  7.)  ;  insomuch  that  some  heathens  have, 
by  the  light  of  ^reason,   called  burying  in 
the  earth  the  being  "  hid  in  our  mother's 
lap,"   and  the   being    "  covered  with  her 
skirt."     And  that  "  interment,"  or  enclos 
ing  the  dead  body  in  the  grave,  was  used 
anciently    by    the    Egyptians    and    other 
nations  of  the  east,  is  plain  from  the  account 
we  have  of  the  embalming,  and  from  their 
mummies,  which   are  frequently  found  to 
this  day  whole  and  entire,  though  some  of 
them  have  lain  above  three  thousand  years 
in  their  graves.     That  the  same  practice 
of  burying  was  used  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
their  successors  the  Jews,  we  have  abun 
dant    testimony   from    the   most   ancient 
records  in  the  world,  the  books  of  Moses ; 
by  which  we  find,  that  their  funerals  were 
performed,  and  their  sepulchres  provided 
with    an    officious   piety    (Gen.   xxiii.   4. 
xxv.  9.  xxxv.  29.  xlix.  31.);   and  that  it 
was  usual   for  parents  to  take  an  oath  of 
their  children  (which  they  religiously  per 
formed),  that  they  should  bury  them  with 
their  fathers,   and  carry  their  bones  with 
them,   whenever  they  quitted   their  land 
where    they  were.    (Gen.    xlvii.   29 — 31. 
xlix.  29—33.   1.  25,   26.     Exod.  xiii.   19. 
See   also   Josh.   xxiv.  32.     Acts,  vii.  16. 
Heb.  xi.  22.)     In  succeeding  ages,  indeed, 
it  became    a  custom    in    some   places    to 
"  burn"  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  which  was 
owing  partly  to  a  fear  that  some  injury 
might  be  offered  them  if  they  were  only 
buried,  by  digging  their  corpses  again  out 
of  their  graves ;  and  partly  to   a  conceit, 
that  the   souls   of  those  that  were  burnt 
were  carried  up  by  the  flames  to  heaven. 

3.  But  though  other  nations  sometimes 
used  interment,  and    sometimes   burning, 
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I  yet  the  Jews  confined  themselves  to  the 
[former  alone.  There  is  a  place  or  two 
'indeed  in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
iment  (1  Sain.  xxxi.  12.  Amos,  vi.  10.) 
which  mi<;lit  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the 
rite  of  burning  was  also  used  by  them 
I  sometimes.  But  upon  consulting  the  ori- 

•  ginal  texts,  and  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  burnings  there 

[mentioned  were  anything  more  than  the 
burning  of  odours  and  spices  about  their 
bodies,  which  was  an  honour  they  usually 
performed  to  their  kings.  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
i  14.  xxi.  19.  Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  So  that,  not 
withstanding  these  texts,  we  may  safely 
[enough  conclude,  that  interment  or  bury 
ing  was  the.  only  rite  with  them  ;  as  it  was 
(also  in  after-times  with  the  Christian 
I  Church.  For  wherever  paganism  was  ex 
tirpated,  the  custom  of  burning  was  dis 
used  ;  and  the  first  natural  way  of  laying 
up  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  entire  in  the 
:  grave  obtained  in  the  room  of  it. 

•k  And  this  has  always  been  done  with 

i  such  solemnity,  as  is  proper  to  the  occasion. 

!  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has   been  attended 

with  an  expensive  pomp,  that  is  unseemly 

;  and  extravagant.     But  this  is  no  reason 

I  why  we  should  not  give  all  the  expressions 

'  of  a  decent  respect  to  the  memory  of  those 

j  whom  Gou  takes  from  us.     The  description 

of  the  persons  who  interred  our  SAVIOUR, 

j  the  enumeration  of  their  virtues,  and  the 

everlasting  commendation  of  her  who  spent 

three  hundred  pennyworth  of  spikenard  to 

;  anoint  his  body  to  the  burial,  have  always 

'  been  thought  sufficient  grounds   and  en- 

I  couragements  for  the   careful   and  decent 

,  sepulture  of  Christians.     And,  indeed,  if 

•  the  regard  due  to  a  human  soul  rendered 
)  some  respect  to  the  dead  a  principle   that 

manifested   itself  to  the  common  sense  of 

heathens,   shall  we  think   that  less  care  is 

i  due  to  the  bodies  of  Christians,  who  once 

t  entertained    a    more    glorious    inhabitant, 

and    were    living   temples    of    the    HOLY 

GHOST?   (1  Cor.  vi.  19.)  to  bodies  which 

I  were   consecrated  to  the   service  of  GOD  ; 

''  which    bore    their   part    in    the    duties  of 

I  religion  ;  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith  and 

i  patience,  self-denial  and  mortification  ;  and 

I  underwent  the    fatigue  of  many  hardships 

and   afflictions    for    the   sake  of  piety  and 

virtue  ;  —  to  bodies  which,  we  believe,  shall 

one  dav   be    awakened    again    from   their 

'  sleep  of  death;    have   all    their   scattered 

particles  of  dust  summoned   together  into 

!  their  due  order,  and  be  "  fashioned  like  to 

I  the  glorious  body  of  CHRIST"   (1'hil.  iii.  21. 

;  sec  also  1  Cor.  xv.  42 — 44.)  ;  as  being  made 

!  partakers  of  the  same  glory  with  their  im 


mortal  souls,  as  once  they  were  of  the 
same  sufferings  and  good  works.  Surely 
bodies  so  honoured  here,  and  to  be  so  glo 
rified  hereafter,  and  which  too  we  own, 
even  in  the  state  of  death,  to  be  under  the 
care  of  a  divine  providence  and  protection, 
are  not  to  be  exposed  and  despiseil  by  us 
as  unworthy  of  our  regard.  Moved  by 
these  considerations,  the  primitive  Chris 
tians,  though  they  made  no  use  of  oint 
ments  whilst  they  lived,  yet  they  did  not 
think  the  most  precious  too  costly  to  be 
used  about  the  dead.  And  yet  this  was  so 
far  from  being  reproached  with  superstition, 
that  it  is  ever  reported  as  a  laudable  cus 
tom,  and  such  as  had  something  in  it  so 
engaging,  so  agreeable  to  the  notions  of 
civilised  nature,  as  to  have  a  very  consi 
derable  influence  upon  the  heathens,  who 
observed  and  admired  it;  it  becoming  in 
strumental  in  disposing  them  to  a  favour 
able  opinion  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  the 
embracing  of  the  Christian  religion,  where 
these  decencies  and  tender  regards  to 
deceased  friends  and  good  people  were  so 
constantly,  so  carefully,  and  so  religiously 
practised.  —  Dean  Comber,  Whcatly. 

CHRIST'S  Church,  that  is,  the  whole 
number  of  the  faithful,  is  usually  divided 
into  two  parts  :  namely,  the  church  mili 
tant  and  the  church  triumphant.  By  the 
Church  "  militant,"  or  in  a  state  of  war 
fare,  we  mean  those  Christians  who  are  at 
present  alive,  and  perpetually  harassed 
with  the  temptations  and  assaults  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  whose 
life  is  consequently  a  continual  warfare 
under  the  banner  of  our  blessed  SAVIOUR. 
By  the  Church  triumphant  we  mean  those 
Christians,  who  have  departed  this  life  in 
GOD'S  true  faith  and  fear;  and  who  now 
enjoy  in  some  measure,  and  after  the  day 
of  judgment  shall  be  fully  possessed  of, 
that  glory  and  triumph,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  their  labours,  and  the  reward  of  those 
victories  which  they  obtained  over  their 
spiritual  adversaries,  during  the  time  of 
their  trial  and  combat  here  upon  earth. — 
Dr.  Rennet. 

After  the  offertory  in  the  eucharist  is 
said,  and  the  oblations  of  bread  and  wine, 
with  the  alms  for  the  poor,  are  placed 
upon  the  table,  the  minister  addresses  this 
exhortation  to  the  people  :  "  Let  us  pray  for 
the  whole  state  of  CHRIST'S  Church  mili 
tant  here  in  earth."  The  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  is  wanting  in  Edward's  first 
book.  The  words  "  militant  here  in  earth," 
which  were  designed  expressly  to  exclude 
prayer  for  the  dead,  were  inserted  in  the 
second  book,  in  which  that  part  of  this 
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prayer,  which  contained  intercession  for 
the  dead,  was  expunged.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  divines,  who  made  this 
alteration,  to  denote  that  prayers  are  not 
to  be  offered  up  for  the  dead,  whose 
spiritual  warfare  is  already  accomplished  ; 
but  for  those  only  who  are  yet  "  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  faith,"  and  are  conse 
quently  in  a  capacity  of  needing  our  prayers. 
—  Shepherd. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  be 
a  comparatively  modern  doctrine,  yet 
prayers  for  the  justified  dead,  for  the  in 
crease  of  their  happiness  and  for  our  re 
union  with  them,  were  introduced  early 
into  the  Church.  But  it  can  be  proved : 

First.  That,  the  prayers  of  the  primi 
tive  Church  for  the  dead,  being  especially 
for  those  who  were  accounted  saints  par 
excellence,  and  including  even  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Holy  Apostles,  prayer  to 
the  departed  saints,  whoever  they  may  be, 
as  it  is  practised  by  the  churches  under 
the  Roman  obedience,  must  be  contrary 
in  theory  (as  it  is  in  fact)  to  the  primitive 
practice  ;  since  it  were  impossible  to  pray 
to  and/wr  the  same  persons. 

Secondly.  That  it  was  not  for  the  re 
lease  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed  from 
purgatory  that  the  Church  supplicated 
Almighty  GOD.  For  this  also  were  in 
compatible  with  prayer  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  other  eminent  saints,  of  which 
there  was  never  any  doubt  but  that  they 
were  already  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or 
even,  as  in  the  case  of  martyrs,  in  heaven 
itself. 

Thirdly.  That  works  of  supererogation 
formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  primitive 
theology :  since  all  were  prayed  for  as 
requiring  the  mercy  of  GOD,  though  it 
was  not  declared  to  what  particular  end. 

Fourthly.  That  the  use  of  hired  masses 
for  the  dead,  who  may  have  been  persons 
of  exceeding  criminality,  and  have  died 
in  mortal  sin,  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  old. —  See 
Archbishop  Usher  and  Bingham. 

DEADLY  SIN.  We  pray  in  the  litany 
to  be  delivered  from  all  deadly  sin.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  every  sin  is 
deadly,  and  would  cause  eternal  death  if 
it  were  not  for  the  intervention  of  our 
blessed  SAVIOUR.  Even  what  are  called 
infirmities  and  frailties  are  in  this  sense 
deadly.  But  persons  under  grace  have 
for  these  offences  an  advocate  with  the 
FATHER,  JESUS  CHRIST  the  righteous,  and 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (1  John, 
ii.  2.)  Their  infirmities  and  frailties, 
therefore,  if  they  are  trying  to  overcome 
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them,  are  hot  deadly  to  persons  under 
grace,  or  baptized  persons  justified  by 
faith,  although  if  persevered  in,  and  un- 
corrected,  they  may  terminate  in  deadly 
sin ;  and  they  consequently  require  con 
tinual  repentance,  lest  they  should  grow 
into  such  a  fearful  burden.  But  even  to 
persons  under  grace  we  learn,  from  1  John, 
v.  16, 17.,  that  there  are  "sins  unto  death," 
— which  must  mean  sins  that  put  us  out 
of  a  state  of  grace,  and  this  is  done  by 
any  wilful  sin  persevered  in.  By  deadly 
sin  in  a  Christian  is  meant  wilful  sin, 
persevered  in,  which  deprives  us  of  all 
Christian  privileges.  (See  Sin  and  Mortal 
Sin.) 

DEAN.  Of  deans  there  are  two  sorts ; 
1st,  the  dean  of  a  cathedral,  who  is  an 
ecclesiastical  magistrate,  next  in  degree  to 
the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  called  a  dean  (Decanus),  because 
he  formerly  presided  over  ten  prebend 
aries  or  canons.  He  is  by  our  law  a 
sole  corporation,  that  is,  he  represents  a 
whole  succession,  and  is  capable  of  taking 
an  estate  as  dean,  and  conveying  it  to  his 
successors.  2nd,  rural  deans,  whose  oflice 
is  of  ancient  date  in  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and 
which  many  of  the  bishops  are  now  re 
viving.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  visit  a 
certain  number  of  parishes,  and  to  report 
their  condition  to  the  bishop.  (See  Rural 
Dean.) 

DEAN  AND  CHAPTER.  This  is  the 
style  and  title  of  the  governing  body  of 
a  cathedral.  A  chapter  consists  of  the 
dean,  with  a  certain  number  of  canons,  or 
prebendaries,  heads  of  the  church  —  capita 
ecclesias.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is 
to  be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity.  A 
missionary  bishop,  when  converting  our 
ancestors,  would  take  his  position  in  some 
central  town,  with  his  attendant  priests  : 
these,  as  opportunity  offered,  would  go  to 
the  neighbouring  villages  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  administer  the  other  offices  of 
the  Church.  But  they  resided  with  the 
bishop,  and  were  supported  out  of  his 
revenues.  By  degrees  parochial  settle 
ments  were  made ;  but  still  the  bishop 
required  the  attendance  of  certain  of  the 
clergy  at  his  cathedral,  to  be  his  council ; 
for  the  bishops  never  thought  of  acting 
without  consulting  their  clergy.  These 
persons,  to  qualify  themselves  for  their 
office,  gave  themselves  up  to  study,  and  to 
the  maintenance  and  decoration  of  their 
sanctuary ;  the  services  of  which  were  to 
be  a  model  to  all  the  lesser  churches  of 
the  diocese.  Forming  a  corporation,  they 
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>btained  property,  and   ceased   to  be  de- 
.  x'lident  upon  the  bishop  for  a   mainten 
ance.      And,    being   considered    the    re 
presentatives    of  the    clergy,    upon    them 
lievolved  tlie   government   of  the  diocese 
.when  vacant;  and  they  obtained  the  pri 
vilege,  doubtless  on  the  same  principle,  of 
Choosing  the  bishop,  which  originally  be- 
i- longed  to  the  whole  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
in   conjunction   with    the    bishops   of  the 
province.       In    this    privilege    they    were 
supported   by   the   kings  of  the   country, 
who  perceived  that  they  were  more  likely 
to  intimidate  a  chapter  into  the  election  of 
;  the  royal  nominee,  than  the  whole  of  the  , 
: clergy  of  a  diocese.     But  still  the  deans 
,  and  chapters  sometimes  acting  independ 
ently,    an    act    was    passed    under   Henry  : 
VIII.,  by  which  a  dean   and   chapter  re 
fusing  to  elect  the  king's  nominee  to  the 
bishopric   become    individually    outlawed, 
lose  all  their  property,  and  are  to  be  im 
prisoned  during  pleasure.    Since  that  time 
these  corporations  have  always  succumbed 
to  the  royal  will  and  pleasure.     The  great 
•  object   of  the  institution,  it  will  be  per 
ceived,  is,  1st,  To  provide  the  bishop  with 
a  council  :  '2nd,  To  make  provision  for  a 
learned  body  of  divines,  who,  disengaged 
from    parochial    cares,    may    benefit    the 
cause  of  religion  by  their   writings  ;  3rd, 
To  make  provision,  also,  that  in  the  ca 
thedral   church  of  each   diocese   the    ser 
vices    shall    be    performed    with    rubrical 
i  strictness,    and    with     all    the    solemnity 
land  grandeur  of  which  our  services   arc 
capable. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  during  the 
.last  century,  this   institution   was  greatly 
abused.     Patrons  made  use  of  it  to  enrich 
i  their  own  families  or   political  partisans  : 
and  the  cathedral  clergy,  instead  of  giving 
themselves   up   to   learned   labours,   dwelt 
.chiefly  on  their  livings,  coming  merely  for 
a  short  time  to  their  cathedrals:  as  their 
'estates  advanced  in  value,  they  expended 
the  income  on   themselves,  instead  of  in- 
1  creasing  the  cathedral  libraries,  and  ren 
dering  the  choirs  more  efficient,  by  raising 
the  salaries  of  the  choristers,  and  doubling 
or  trebling  their  number:  finally,  entirely 
!  forgetful  of  the  command  of  the  Church, 
that,  "  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
;  and  colleges,  where  tin-re  are  many  priests 
i  and    deacons,    thev   shall    all    receive    the 
communion,  with  the  priest,  ci-t-ry  Sunday 
at  the   least;"  many    deans    and    chapters 
1  have,  most  unjustifiably,  discontinued  the 
weeklv  communion.     Whether    individual 
members  of  chapters   consider    these   ob 
servances  superstitious  or  nut.  it  is  on  these 


conditions  they  enjoy  their  property;  and 
if  they  cannot  conscientiously  keep  the 
conditions,  they  ought  conscientiously  to 
resign  their  places.  These  things  required 
reform ;  and  forecasting  men,  seeing  no 
symptoms  of  improvement,  expected  that 
the  arm  of  the  LORD  would  be  made  bare 
for  vengeance  ;  and  the  LORD  made  use  of 
the  state  of  England  as  his  instrument  of 
chastisement.  The  state  of  England,  act 
ing  on  the  precedent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Henry  the  Eighth,  has  seized  a  large 
portion  of  the  property  belonging  to  (he 
deans  and  chapters,  and  has  reduced  the 
number  of  canons.  May  this  be  a  warning 
to  the  deans  and  chapters  as  they  now 
exist !  May  patrons  make  the  cathedral 
close  the  abode  of  men  of  learning,  and 
may  the  members  of  chapters  sacrifice 
even  their  private  property  to  render  their 
cathedral  choirs  what  they  ought  to  be  ! 
May  they  have  strength  of  mind  to  sacri 
fice  all  they  have  in  the  world,  rather 
than  elect  as  a  bishop  an  unworthy  nominee 
of  the  crown,  if,  peradventure,  the  crown 
nominate  a  Sabellian,  or  an  Arian,  or  a 
Socinian  heretic. 

DECALOGUE.     The  Ten  Command 
ments  uiven  by  GOD  to  Moses. 

1 )  KC  L  A  1 !  AT  I  ( )X.     (See  Conformity.) 
DECORATED.     The    style   of  archi 
tecture  which  succeeded  the  Geometrical 
about  1:315,  and  gave  place  to  the  Perpen 
dicular  about  1360. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this 
style  is  the  window  tracery  (see  Tra 
cery^)  ;  but  all  the  parts  and  details  have 
also  their  appropriate  features.  The  door 
way  is  no  longer  divided  by  a  central 
shaft.  The  windows  are  larger  than  in 
the  former  style,  and  their  mullions  have 
in  general  fewer  subordinations  of  mould 
ings.  The  corner  buttresses  arc  usually 
set  diagonally  instead  of  in  pairs,  and  the 
buttresses  generally  are  of  considerable 
;  projection,  and  much  enriched  with  pedi- 
,  ments  and  niches.  The  piers  consist  gene- 
i  rally  of  four  shafts  with  intervening  hol 
lows,  set  lozengcwise  and  the  detached  shaft 
is  wholly  discontinued.  The  triforium, 
which  had  begun  to  lose  its  relative  im 
portance  in  the  Geometrical,  is  in  this  style 
generally  treated  as  a  mere  course  of 
panelling  at  the  base  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  which  are  proportionally  en 
larged.  Arcading  begins  to  be  superseded 
i  by  panelling.  Foliage,  and  other  carving,  is 
treated  with  less  force  and  nature  than  in 
the  preceding  style  ;  and  heraldry  begins 
to  appear.  The  vaulting  (see  Vaulting)  is 
!  more  intricate.  One  or  two  mouldings  and 
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decorations  are  almost  peculiar  to  this  style, 
especially  the  ogee  in  all  its  forms  and  in 
every  position.  The  ball-flower  and  the 
scroll  moulding  it  has  in  common  with  the 
Geometrical,  but  far  more  frequently.  (See 
Moulding.)  The  broach  spire  is  still  used, 
but  begins  to  give  way  to  the  parapet  and 
spire. 

DECRETALS.  The  name  given  to 
the  letters  of  popes,  being  in  answer  to 
questions  proposed  to  them  by  some 
bishop  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  or  even  par 
ticular  person,  in  which  they  determined 
business,  as  they  thought  fit.  Gregory  IX. 
caused  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the  de 
cretals  of  different  popes,  from  anno  1150, 
when  Gratian  published  his  Dec-return,  to 
1230  :  he  inserted  also  some  more  of  former 
popes  and  fathers,  which  had  escaped  Gra 
tian.  Clement  V.  made  a  new  collection  of 
the  decrees  of  the  General  Council  of 
Vienne,  and  his  own  epistles  and  con 
stitutions  ;  and,  last  of  all,  were  published 
the  extravagants  of  John  XXII.,  under 
the  name  of  Clementines,  and  the  common 
extrava^ants.  (See  Canonical  Law.) 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF.  The 
wake  or  customary  festival  for  the  dedi 
cation  of  churches  signifies  the  same  as 
vigil  or  eve.  The  reason  of  the  name  is 
thus  assigned  in  an  old  manuscript:  "Ye 
shall  understand  and  know  how  the  evens 
were  first  founded  in  old  times.  In  the  be 
ginning  of  Holy  Church  it  was  so,  that  the 
people  came  to  the  Church  with  candles 
burning,  and  would  wake  and  come  with 
lights  towards  night  to  the  church  in  their 
devotions :  and  after,  they  fell  to  lechery 
and  songs,  and  dances,  harping  and  piping, 
and  also  to  gluttony  and  sin  ;  and  so  turned 
the  holiness  to  cursedness.  Wherefore 
the  holy  fathers  ordained  the  people  to 
leave  that  waking,  and  to  fast  the  even. 
But  it  is  still  called  vigil,  that  is,  waking 
in  English :  and  it  is  also  called  the  even, 
for  at  even  they  were  wont  to  come  to 
church."  It  was  in  imitation  of  the  pri 
mitive  <iya7rai,  or  love  feasts,  that  such  pub 
lic  assemblies,  accompanied  with  friendly 
entertainments,  were  first  held  upon  each 
return  of  the  day  of  consecration,  though 
not  in  the  body  of  churches,  yet  in  the 
churchyards,  and  most  nearly  adjoining 
places.  This  practice  was  established  in 
England  by  Gregory  the  Great ;  who,  in 
an  epistle  to  Miletus  the  abbot,  gives  in 
junctions  to  be  delivered  to  Augustine  the 
monk,  a  missionary  to  England  ;  amongst 
which  he  allows  the  solemn  anniversary 
of  dedication  to  be  celebrated  in  those 
churches  which  were  made  out  of  heathen 
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temples,  with  religious  feasts  kept  in  sheds 
or  arbours,  made  up  with  branches  and 
boughs  of  trees  round  the  said  church. 
But  as  the  love  feasts  held  in  the  place  of 
worship  were  soon  liable  to  such  great 
disorders,  that  they  were  not  only  con 
demned  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul,  but  pro 
hibited  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  GOD  by 
the  20th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
and  the  30th  of  the  third  Council  of  Car 
thage  :  so  from  a  sense  of  the  same  incon- 
veniencies,  this  custom  did  not  long  con 
tinue  of  feasting  in  the  churches  or  church 
yards  ;  but  strangers  and  inhabitants  paid 
the  devotion  of  prayers  and  offerings  in 
the  church,  and  then  adjourned  their 
eating  and  drinking  to  the  more  proper 
place  of  public  and  private  houses.  The 
institution  of  these  church  enccenia,  or 
wakes,  was  without  question  for  good  and 
laudable  designs :  at  first,  thankfully  to 
commemorate  the  bounty  and  munificence 
of  those  who  had  founded  and  endowed 
the  church ;  next  to  incite  others  to  the 
like  generous  acts  of  piety  ;  and,  chiefly,  to 
maintain  a  Christian  spirit  of  unity  and 
charity,  by  such  sociable  and  friendly 
meetings.  And  therefore  care  was  taken 
to  keep  up  the  laudable  custom.  The  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  peace  and 
protection  in  all  parishes  during  the  so 
lemnity  of  the  day  of  dedication,  and  the 
same  privilege  to  all  that  were  going  to 
or  returning  from  such  solemnity.  In  a 
council  held  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1222, 
it  was  ordained,that  among  other  festivals 
should  be  observed  the  day  of  dedication 
of  every  church  within  the  proper  parish. 
And  in  a  synod  under  Archbishop  Islip, 
(who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter 
bury  in  the  year  1349,)  the  dedication 
feast  is  mentioned  with  particular  respect. 
This  solemnity  was  at  first  celebrated  on 
the  very  day  of  dedication,  as  it  annually 
returned.  But  the  bishops  sometimes 
gave  authority  for  transposing  the  ob 
servance  to  some  other  day,  and  especially 
to  Sunday,  whereon  the  people  could  best 
attend  the  devotions  and  rites  intended  in 
this  ceremony.  Henry  VIII.  enjoined 
that  all  wakes  should  be  kept  the  first 
Sunday  in  October. 

This  laudable  custom  of  wakes  prevailed 
for  many  ages,  till  the  Puritans  began  to 
exclaim  against  it  as  a  remnant  of  Popery. 
By  degrees  the  humour  grew  so  popular, 
that  at  the  summer  assizes  held  at  Exeter, 
in  the  year  1627,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Walter  and  Baron  Denman  made  an  order 
for  suppression  of  all  wakes.  And  a  like 
order  was  made  by  Judge  Richardson 
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>r  the  county  of  Somerset,   iu  the  year  ! 
[631.     But   on  Bishop  Laud's   complaint 
If  these  innovations,  the  king  commanded 

he     last     order    to    be    reversed ;    which 
[  udge  Richardson  refusing  to  do,  an  ac- 
[ount    was   required  from  the   Bishop  of  j 
hath  and  Wells,  how  the  said  feast   days,  j 
jliurch  aK's,  wakes,   and   revels,  were   for  ' 

lie  most  part  celebrated  and  observed  in 

is  diocese.     On  the  receipt  of  these  in- 
jtructions,  the  bishop  sent  for  and  advised 
[nth  seventy-two  of  the  most  orthodox  and 
|ble  of  his  clerjjy;  who  certified  under  their  | 
Lands,    that,   on   these  feast  days,  (which 
[enerally  fell  on   Sundays,)  the  service  of  j 
[TOD  was  more   solemnly  performed,   and 
jibe  church  much  better  frequented,  both  ' 

i  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  than  on  any 
i  ther  Sunday  in  the  year;  that  the  people  • 
•  cry    much    desired    the    continuance    of 
[hem;     that    the    ministers    did    in    most 

laces  the  like,  for  these  reasons,  \\'/..  for 
(•reserving  the  memorial  of  the  dedication 

f  their  several  churches,  for  civilising  the 
[•eoplc,  for  composing  differences  by  the 
Mediation  and  meeting  of  friends,  for  iu- 
irease  of' love  and  unity  by  these  feasts  of' 
jharitv,  and  tor  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
M>or.  On  the  return  of  this  certificate, 
;  uiliro  Richardson  was  again  cited  to  the 
louncil  table,  and  peremptorily  com- 
!  landed  to  rever.-e  his  former  order.  After 

,'hidi  ir  was  thought   fit  to  reinforce  the 

.cclaration  of  King  .James,  when  perhaps 
''his  was  the  only  good  reason  assigned 

or  that  unnecessary  and  unhappy  license 
[if  sports  :  "  We  do  ratify  and  publish  this 
9'Ur  blessed  father's  decree,  the  rather  be- 

•ause  of  late,  in  some  counties  of  our  king 
dom,  we  find,  that,  under  pretence  of  tak- 
'ng  away  abuses,  there  hath  been  a  general 
forbidding  not  only  of  ordinary  meetings, 

mt  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication  of 
Churches,  commonly  called  wakes."  How- 
Kver,  by  such  a  popular  prejudice  against 
(rakes,  and  by  the  intermission  of  them  in 

he  confusions  that  followed,  they  are  now 
discontinued  in  many  counties,  especially 

n  the  cast  and  some  western  parts  of 
England,  but  arc  commonly  observed  in 
(he  north  and  in  the  midland  counties. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 
TFidei  Dcfcmor.)  A  peculiar  title  lie- 
longing  to  the  sovereign  of  England  ;  as 
Ipatholic  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  Most 
\CJiristian  to  the  king  of  France.  These 

itles  were  given  by  the  popes  of  Rome. 
That  of  Fidei  Defensor  was  first  conferred 

jv  pope  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.,  for 
^.vritinir  against  Martin  Luther  ;  and  the 
bull  for  it  bears  date  (juinto  idea  Octvlris, 


1/521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Clement  VII.  On  llenrv's  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  the  Pope  of  Rome  deprived 
him  of  this  title,  and  had  the  presumption 
and  absurdity  to  depose  him  from  his  crown. 
Therefore  the  title  was  conferred  by  a  higher 
authority  than  the  pope,  the  parliament  of 
England,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry's 
reign.  By  some  antiquarians  it  is  main 
tained  that  the  bull  of  Leo  only  revived  a 
title  long  sustained  by  the  English  kings. 

DEGRADATION  is  an  ecclesiastical 
censure,  whereby  a  clergyman  is  deprived 
of  the  holy  orders  which  formerly  he  had, 
as  of  a  priest  or  deacon ;  and  by  the  canon 
law  this  may  be  done  two  ways,  either 
summarily  or  by  word  only,  or  solemnly ; 
as  by  divesting  the  party  degraded  of 
those  ornaments  and  rights,  which  were 
the  ensigns  and  order  of  his  degree. 

Collier  thus  descvib.es  the  form  of  degra 
dation  of  a  priest,  iu-, the  case  of  Fawke, 
burnt  for  here-v  in  tin  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
After  bciiiLT  pronounced  a  heretic  relapsed, 
he  was  solemnly  degraded  in  the  following 
manner  : 


After  this,  his  ecclesiastical  tonsure  was 
obliterated,  and  the  form  of  his  degrada 
tion  pronounced  by  the  archbishop;  and 
beini_r  thus  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  cha 
racter,  and  dressed  in  a  lay  habit,  he  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  court, 
with  the  significant  request,  that  he  might 
be  favourably  received. 

The  ancient  law  for  degradation  is  set 
forth  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals  ; 
and  the  causes  for  degradation  and  depri 
vation  are  enumerated  by  Bishop  Gibson. 
—  See  Gibsons  Cudr.r,  p.  10G6—1068. 

By  Canon  122  .  Sentence  against  a  mi 
nister,  of  deposition  from  the  ministry, 
shall  be  pronounced  by  the  bi.-hop  only, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  chancellor  and 
dean,  (if  they  may  conveniently  be  had,) 
and  some  of  the  prebendaries,  it'  the  court 
be  kept  near  the  cathedral  church  ;  or  of 
the  archdeacon,  if  he  may  be  had  conve- 
nientlv,  and  two  other  at  least  grave  mi 
nisters  and  preachers  to  be  called  by  the 
bishop,  when  the  court  is  kept  in  other 
places. 

DEGREE.     TW/H.V   or  Songs  of  /;,.- 

grrt'ti    is    a   title   given   to   fifteen    psalms, 

which  are  the  120th  and  all   that  follow  to 

the   134th    inclusive.     The    Hebrew   text 
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calls  them  a  song  of  ascents.  Junius  and 
Tremellius  translate  the  Hebrew,  by  a 
song  of  excellencies,  or  an  excellent  song, 
because  of  the  excellent  matter  of  them, 
as  eminent  persons  are  called  men  of  high 
degree.  (1  Chr.  xvii.  17.)  Some  call  them 
psalms  of  elevation,  because,  say  they,  they 
were  sung  with  an  exalted  voice  ;  or  be 
cause  at  every  psalm  the  voice  was  raised  : 
but  the  translation  of  psalms  of  degrees 
has  more  generally  obtained.  Some  inter 
preters  think,  that  they  were  so  called  be 
cause  they  were  sung  upon  the  fifteen 
steps  of  the  temple  \  but  they  are  not 
agreed  about  the  place  where  these  fifteen 
steps  were.  Others  think  they  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  sung  in  a  gallery, 
which  they  say  was  in  the  court  of  Israel, 
where  sometimes  the  Levitesread  the  law. 
But  others  think,  that  the  most  probable 
reason  why  they  are  called  songs  of  de 
grees,  or  of  ascent,  is,  because  they  were 
composed  and  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the 
occasion  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  whether  it  were  to 
implore  this  deliverance  from  GOD,  or  to 
return  thanks  for  it  after  it  had  happened. 

DEGREES  in  the  Universities  denote 
a  quality  conferred  on  the  students  or 
members  thereof,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
entitling  them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEISTS.  Those  who  deny  the  ex 
istence  and  necessity  of  any  revelation,  and 
profess  to  acknowledge  that  the  being  of  a 
GOD  is  the  chief  article  of  their  belief. 
The  term  Deist  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Dens,  GOD.  The  same  persons  are 
frequently  called  infidels,  on  account  of 
their  incredulity,  or  want  of  belief  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  of  religion.  —  Con 
sult  Simon  Boyle's  Lectures,  Lelantfs  View 
of  Deistical  Writers,  Leslie's  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  Watsons 
Apology  for  the  Bible. 

DELEGATES.  The  court  of  delegates 
was  so  called,  because  these  delegates  sat 
by  force  of  the  king's  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  king 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  three  causes : 
1.  When  a  sentence  was  given  in  any  ec 
clesiastical  cause  by  the  archbishop  or  his 
official :  2.  When  any  sentence  was  given  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  in  places  exempt : 
3.  When  a  sentence  was  given  in  the  ad 
miral's  court,  in  suit  civil  and  marine,  by 
the  order  of  the  civil  laws.  And  these 
commissioners  were  called  delegates,  be 
cause  they  were  delegated  by  the  king's 
commission  for  these  purposes. 

For  the  origin  of  the  high  court  of  dele- 
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gates,  see  24  lien.  VIII.  c.  12.  and  25  Hen.; 
VIII.  c.  19.  §  4.  By  the  2  &  3  Win.  IV .1 
c.  92.  the  powers  of  the  high  court  of  dele-ji 
gates,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  marituwi 
causes,  are  transferred  to  her  majesty  in« 
council ;  which  transfer  is  further  regulated;! 
by  the  3  &  4  Win.  IV.  c.  41.  and  by  7  &  tt| 
Viet.  c.  69. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy] 
Council,  consists  of 
The  Lord  President. 
The  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.   ") 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court   of  ' 

Queen's  Bench. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Vice-chancellor. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court   of 

Common  Pleas. 
The  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.      [>' 
The  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court 

of  Canterbury. 

The  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 
The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Bankruptcy 

Court. 
All  who  have  held  the  aforenamed 

offices. 

Two  privy  councillors  appointed  by  the 
sign-manual. 

No  matter  is  to  be  heard  unless  in  tha 
presence  of  at  least  four  members  of  the; 
committee  ;  and  no  report  or  recommend 
ation  made  to  the  crown,  unless  a  ma-i 
jority  of  the  members  present  at  the; 
hearing  shall  concur  in  such  report  or 
recommendation. 

DEMONIACS.  Persons  possessed  of 
the  devil.  That  the  persons  spoken  of  hi| 
the  New  Testament  as  possessed  of  th>: 
devil,  were  not  simply  lunatics,  is  clear 
from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  facts  recorded 
The  devils  owned  CHRIST  to  be  the  Mes 
siah;  they  besought  him  not  to  tormen 
them;  they  passed  into  the  swine  an<l 
drove  them  into  the  sea.  The  manner  in 
which  our  LORD  addressed  the  demoniac 
clearly  shews  that  they  were  really  such 
he  not  only  rebuked  the  devils,  but  calle< 
them  unclean  spirits,  asking  them  ques 
tions,  commanding  them  to  come  out,  &e 
We  find  also  that,  for  some  time,  in  tht 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  demoniacs  ex 
isted,  as  there  was  a  peculiar  service  ap 
pointed  in  the  Church  for  their  cure.  (Set 
Energumens.~) 

DENARII  DE  CARITATE.  (Zaf.) 
Customary  oblations,  anciently  made  tc 
cathedral  churches,  about  the  time  ol 
Pentecost,  when  the  parish  priests,  ami 
many  of  their  parishioners,  went  in  pro 
cession  to  visit  their  mother-church.  TIu> 
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•astoin  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
ittlcd  clue,  and  usually  charged  upon  the 
•arish  priest,  though  at,  first  it  was  but  a 
ifl  of  charity,  or  present,  towards  the 
ipport  and  ornament  of  the  bishop's  see. 

DENOMINATIONS,  THE  THREE, 
'he  general  body  of  dissenting  ministers 
f  London  and  Westminster  form  an  as- 
•)ciutinn  so  styled,  which  was  organised 
i  1727.  The  object  of  the  association 
ppears  to  be  political.  The  Three  De- 
ominations  are,  the  Presbyterian  (now 
ocinian),  Independents,  and  Baptists. 

DEO  G  It  ATI  AS.  (Lut.)  God  be 
tanked.  A  ibrm  of  salutation,  anciently 
,sed  by  Christians,  when  they  accosted 
ach  other.  The  Donatists  ridiculed  the 
se  of  it ;  which  St.  Augustine  defended, 
dinning,  that  a  Christian  had  reason  to 
2turn  God  thanks  when  he  met  a  brother- 
hristian.  It  is  at  piesent  used  only  in 
iie  sacred  offices  of  tlie  Romish  Church. 
Ve  have  something  like  it  in  the  cont- 
luniun  service  of  our  own  Church,  in  which 
be  minister  says,  Let  us  gire  t/iuitks  unto 
ur  Lord  God. 

DEPRECATIONS.     (See  Litany.) 
•  DEPRIVATION    is    an    ecclesia>tieal 
ensure,  whereby  a  clergyman  is  deprived 
If  his   parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  spi- 
iitual  promotion  or  dignity. 

By  Canon  122.  Sentence  against  a  mi- 
lister,  of  deprivation  from  his  living,  shall 
>e  pronounced  by  the  bishop  only  with 
!he  assistance  of  his  chancellor  and  dean 
if  they  may  convenient! v  be  had),  and 
'ome  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the  court  lie 
tept  near  the  cathedral  church ;  or  of  the 
.rchdeacon,  if  he  may  lie  had  conveniently, 
ind  two  other  at  least  grave  ministers 
md  preachers  to  be  called  by  the  bishop, 
vhcn  the  court  is  kept  in  other  places. 

The  causes  of  deprivation  may  be  re-  j 
iuced    to    three    heads,    vi/.    to    want   of  i 
•apacitv,  contempt,  and  crimes.     Noncon-  j 
bnnity    is    thus    specially    punished    by  I 
.  Eliz.  c.  2.   l;5  Eliz.  c.  12.    14  Car.  2.  c.  4.  ! 
Dilapidation  used  to  be  held  a  good  cause 
)f  deprivation,  yet  that  it  has  ever  been 
nllietcd  as  a  punishment  of  dilapidation, 
loes  not  appear,  either   by  the  books  of 
.'ommon  or   canon  law.     In  all  causes  of 
leprivation,  where   a  person   is   in  actual 
wssession    of    an    ecclesiastical    benefice, 
these  things  must  concur  :    1st,  a  monition 
3r  citation  of  the   party  to  appear:  2nd, 
i   charge    given    against    him   by  way   of 
libel  or  articles,  to  which  he  is  to  give  an 
inswer  :    ;5rd,  a  competent  time  must  be 
assigned,    tor   proofs   and  interrogatories :  j 
4th,  the   person   accused   shall   have    the  ; 


liberty  of  counsel  to  defend  his  cause,  to 
except  against  witnesses,  and  to  bring 
legal  proofs  against  them  ;  and,  oil),  there 
must  be  a  solemn  sentence,  read  by  the 
bishop,  after  hearing  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  or  pleadings  on  both  sides.  These 
are  the  fundamentals  of  all  judicial  pro 
ceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in 
order  to  a  deprivation.  And  if  these 
things  be  not  observed,  the  party  has  a 
just,  cause  of  appeal,  and  may  have  a 
remedy  in  a  superior  court. 

By  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  10G.  s.  J3L,  spiritual 
persons  trading  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  that  act,  may  be,  for  the  third  ofience, 
deprived. 

DESK.  This  is  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  pulpit  or  pew  in  which  morning 
and  evening  prayers  are  sung  or  said  in 
the  English  churches.  The  using  of  this 
pulpit  for  prayer  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
Church,  and  has  a  very  unpleasant  effect. 
The  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  AT. 
ordered  "  the  priest,  being  in  the  choir, 
to  begin  the  LORD'S  praver,  called  Pater 
Noster  (with  which  the  morning  and  even 
ing  Cervices  then  began),  with  a  loud 
voice;"  so  that  it  was  at  that  time  the 
custom  for  the  minister  to  sing  or  say  the 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  not  in  a 
desk  or  pulpit,  but  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  choir  or  chancel,  near  the  altar,  to 
wards  which,  whether  standing  or  kneeling, 
he  always  turned  his  face  in  the  prayers. 
This  gave  great  oll'ence,  however,  though 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  many  hundred  years,  to  some 
superstitious  weaker  brethren,  who  so  far 
forgnt  their  charity  as  to  call  it  anti- 
Christian.  The  outcry,  however  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  prevailed  so  far,  that  when, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Edward,  the 
Prayer  Book  was  altered,  the  following 
rubric  appeared  instead  of  the  old  one, 
viz.  "  The  morning  and  evening  prayers 
shall  be  used  in  such  places  of  the  church, 
chapel,  or  chancel,  and  the  minister  shall 
so  turn  him,  as  the  people  best  may  hear. 
And  if  there  be  any  controversy  therein, 
the  matter  shall  l>e  referred  to  the  ordi 
nary,  and  he  or  his  deputy  shall  appoint 
the  place."  This  caused  great  contentions 
—  the  more  orthodox  kneeling  in  the  old 
way,  and  singing  or  saving  the  prayers  in 
the  chancel,  and  the  innovators,  or  ultra- 
Protestants,  adopting  new  forms,  and  per 
forming  all  the  services  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
rubric  was  brought  to  its  present  form  : 
"  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
shall  be  used  in  the  accustomed  place  in 
n  -' 
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the  church,  chapel,  or  chancel,"  by  which 
was  clearly  meant  the  choir  or  chancel 
which  had  been  for  centuries  the  accus 
tomed  place ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  second  book  of  Edward,  which 
lasted  only  one  year  and  a  half,  could 
establish  a  custom.  A  dispensing  power, 
however,  was  left  with  the  ordinary,  who 
might  determine  it  otherwise,  if  he  saw 
just  cause.  Pursuant  to  this  rubric,  the 
morning  and  evening  services  were  again, 
as  formerly,  sung  or  said  in  the  chancel 
or  choir.  But  in  some  churches,  owing 
to  the  too  great  distance  of  the  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  in  others 
owing  to  the  ultra- Protestant  superstition 
of  the  parishioners,  the  ordinaries  per 
mitted  the  clergy  to  leave  the  chancel, 
and  read  prayers  from  a  pew  in  the  body 
of  the  church.  This  innovation  and  no 
velty,  begun  first  by  some  few  ordinaries, 
and  recommended  by  them  to  others,  grew 
by  degrees  to  be  more  general,  till  at  last 
it  came  to  be  the  universal  practice ;  in 
somuch  that  the  convocation,  in  the  be 
ginning  of  king  James  the  First's  reign, 
ordered  that  in  every  church  there  should 
be  a  convenient  seat  made  for  the  minister 
to  read  service  in.  In  new  churches, 
where  there  can  be  no  complaint  of  the 
size  of  the  chancels,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  ordinaries  should  not  now 
remove  the  desk,  and  send  the  clergy 
back  to  their  proper  place,  to  sing  or  say 
the  prayers  in  the  chancel.  At  all  events, 
they  might  get  rid  of  that  unsightly  nui 
sance,  a  second  pulpit  instead  of  a  reading 
pew.  If  the  prayers  are  to  be  preached 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  the  sermon,  one 
pulpit  might  suffice.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  since  the  article  was  written  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  this  dis 
figurement  of  our  churches  has  been  very 
generally  removed. 

DEUS  MISEREATUR.  The  Latin 
name  for  Psalm  Ixvii.,  which  may  be  used 
after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayers, 
instead  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  except  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  month,  when  it  oc 
curs  among  the  psalms  of  the  day. 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  fifth  book  of 
Moses,  and  the  last  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Deutero 
nomy  (from  Of  i;rtpoe  and  v o^ot;),  which  sig 
nifies  the  second  law,  or  a  repetition  of  the 
law. 

DEVIL.  From  AmgoXor,  which  signi 
fies  an  accuser,  or  calumniator.  The  two 
words,  Devil  and  Satan,  are  used  in  Scrip 
ture  to  signify  the  same  wicked  spirit,  who, 
with  many  others,  his  angels  or  under- 
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agents,  is  fighting  against  GOD,  and  who 
has  dominion  over  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  j 
except  the  regenerate,  and  who  is,  in  hit! 
kingdom  of  this  world,  the  nearest  imagin-i 
able  approximation,  at  infinite  distance, 
indeed,  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  GOD 
HEAD. 

DIACONATE.  The  office  or  order  oi'j 
a  deacon.  (See  Deacon.) 

DIACON1CUM.  (Or.  ami  Z<)  Thin 
word  has  different  significations  ineccle-i 
siastical  authors.  Sometimes  it  is  taker  j 
for  that  part  of  the  ancient  church  in  whicl  I 
the  deacons  used  to  sit  during  the  per- 1 
formance  of  divine  service,  namely,  at  the! 
rails  of  the  altar ;  sometimes  for  a  building -i 
adjoining  to  the  church,  in  which  the  sa-i 
cred  vessels  and  habits  were  laid  up ;  some 
times  for  that  part  of  the  public  pray  ere  j 
which  the  deacons  pronounced.  Lastly,  it, 
denotes  an  ecclesiastical  book,  in  which  arc 
contained  all  things  relating  to  the  duty 
and  office  of  a  deacon,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 

DIAPER.  In  church  architecture,  a 
decoration  of  large  surfaces  with  a  con 
stantly  recurring  pattern,  either  carved  01 
painted.  Norman  diapers  are  usually  either 
fretted  or  zigzag  lines,  or  imbrications  ol 
the  masonry,  and  not  only  plain  surfaces, 
but  pillars,  and  small  shafts,  and  even 
mouldings,  are  diapered,  as  the  cable  mould 
ing  surrounding  the  nave  at  Rochester. 
In  the  succeeding  styles,  flowers  and  leaves 
are  the  most  frequent  patterns,  which,  in 
the  Geometrical  style,  are  often  of  extreme 
beauty  and  delicacy.  After  the  fourteenth 
century,  diapers  are  painted  only,  and  now 
even  the  hollows  of  mouldings  are  thu,t: 
treated. 

DIET.  The  assembly  of  the  states  ol 
Germany.  We  shall  only  notice  the  more 
remarkable  of  those  which  have  been  held 
on  the  affairs  of  religion. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  in  ]  52 1 ,  where  Alex 
ander,  the  pope's  nuncio,  having  charged 
Luther  with  heresy,  the  Duke  of  Saxon} 
said,  that  Luther  ought  to  be  heard . 
which  the  emperor  granted,  and  sent  hire 
a  pass,  provided  he  did  not  preach  on 
this  journey.  Being  come  to  Worms,  he 
protested  that  he  would  not  recant  unless 
they  would  shew  him  his  errors  by  the 
word  of  God  alone,  and  not  by  that  oi 
men ;  wherefore  the  emperor  soon  after 
outlawed  him  by  an  edict. 

The  first  Diet  of  Nuremburg  was  held  in 
1523,  when  Francis  Cheregat,  Adrian  the 
Sixth's  nuncio,  demanded  the  execution  ol 
Leo  the  Tenth's  bull,  and  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  edict,  published  at  Worms,  against 
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(Luther  :    but  it  was  answered,  that  it  was 
iccessary  to  call    a  council  in   (lermany, 
:o   satisfy  the  nation  aliout  ils  grievances, 
which  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  articles, 
i'ome   whereof  struck    at    the   pope's    au 
thority,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
i  Jhurch :  they  added  that,  in  the  interim, 
lie  Lutherans  should  be  commanded  not 
:o  write  against  the   Roman  Catholics,  &c. 
[All   these   things   were   brought  into   the 
fibrin  of  an  edict,  and  published  in  the  em 
peror's  name. 

The  second  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in 
I-VJ4,  Cardinal  Cangegio,  pope  Clement 
t:he  Seventh's  legate,  entered  the  town 
incognito,  for  fear  of  exasperating  the 
people  there :  the  Lutherans  having  the 
advantage,  it  was  decreed  that,  with  the 
emperor's  consent,  the  pope  should  call  a 
council  in  Germany ;  but,  in  the  interim, 
an  assembly  should  be  held  at  Spire,  to 
[determine  what  was  to  be  believed  and 
practised  ;  and  that  to  obev  the  emperor, 
the  princes  ought  to  order  the  observance 
of  the  edict  of  Worms  as  strictly  as  they 
could.  Charles,  angry  at  this,  commanded 
that  edict  to  be  very  strictly  observed,  and 
prohibited  the  assembly  at  Spire. 

The  first  diet  of  Spire  was  held  in  ].?2l>. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  being  then  held  in 
Spain,  named  his  brother,  Archduke  Ferdi 
nand,  to  preside  over  that  assembly,  where 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  demanded  a  full  and  free  exercise 
of  the  Lutheran  religion,  so  that  the  Lu 
therans  preached  there  publicly  against 
Popery;  and  the  Lutheran  princes'  ser 
vants  had  these  five  capital  letters  V.D. 
1M.I...E.  embroidered  on  their  >leeves.  sig 
nifying,  Verbnm  Dei  nnit/i't  in  .l-'At-nuun, 
to  shew  publicly  they  would  follow  no 
thing  else  but  the  pure  word  of  (ion. 
The  archduke  not  daring  to  oppose  this, 
proposed  two  things,  the  first  concerning 
the  Popish  religion,  which  was  to  be  main 
tained  in  observing  the  edict  of  Worms  ; 
and  the  second  concerning  the  aid  de 
manded  by  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary, 
against  the  Turks  :  the  Lutherans  prevail 
ing  about  the  first,  it  was  decreed,  that 
the  emperor  should  be  desired  to  call  a 
general  or  national  council  in  (lermany 
within  a  vear,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
every  one  was  to  have  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  whilst  they  were  deliberating  in  vain 
about  the  second,  King  Lewis  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  .Mohatz. 

The  second  Diet  of  Spire  was  held  in 
LrJ9.  Jt  was  decreed  against  the  Lu 
therans,  that  wherever  the  edict  of  Worms 
was  received,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  nobody 


to  change  his  opinion  ;  but  in  the  countries 
where   the   new   religion    (as   thev    termed 
it)  was   received,   it    should   be  lawful    to 
continue  in  it  till  the  next  council,   if  the 
old    religion    could    not   be    re-established 
there  without  sedition.     Nevertheless  the 
mass  was  not  to  be  abolished   there,    and 
no    Roman    Catholic  was  allowed  to  turn 
Lutheran;  that  the  Sacramentarians  should 
be  banished  out  ofthe  empire,  and  the  Ana- 
;  baptists  put  to   death;  and  that  preachers 
i  should  nowhere  preach    against   the   doc 
trine  of  the  Church  of  Koine.     This  decree 
destroying    that    of  the  first  diet,  six   Lu 
theran  princes,  viz.  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  the  two  Dukes 
j  of  Lunenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
;  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  deputies  of 
I  fourteen  imperial  towns,  protested  in  writ- 
j  ing,  two  days  after,  in  the  assembly,  against 
;  that  decree,  which  they  would  not  obey,   it 
being   contrary   to  the   gospel  ;     and    ap 
pealed  to  the  general  or  national  council, 
to  the  emperor,  and  to  any  other  unpreju- 
i  diced  judge.     From  this  solemn  protesta 
tion  came  that  famous  name  of  Protestants, 
which  the  Lutherans  took  presently,  and 
j  the  Calvinists  and  other  relormed  Chris 
tians    afterwards.       They    also     protested 
against    contributing    any    thing    towards 
the  war  against,   the    Turks,    till   alter    the 
exercise  of  their  religion    was    free    in    all 
(iermany.     Next  year   the  emperor  held 
the  famous  Diet  of  Augsburg. 

The  first  diet   of  Augsburg  -was  called 

in  the  year  Jo30,  by  the  emperor  Charles 

V.,  to    reunite    the    princes    about    some 

matters     of  religion,    and    to    join    them 

all  together  against  the  Turks.     Here  the 

Elector    of    Saxony,     followed    by    many 

princes,  presented   the  confession  of  faith 

called   the   Confession   of  Augsburg.      The 

conference  aliout  matters  of  faith  and  dis- 

!  cipline  being  concluded,  the  emperor  ended 

|  the  diet  by  a  decree,  that  nothing  should 

|  be  altered  in  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies 

of  the  Church  of  Home  till  a  council  should 

order  it  otherwise. 

Second  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in 
1547,  about  religion.  The  electors  being 
divided  concerning  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  emperor  demanded 
that  the  management  of  this  affair  should 
be  left  to  him,  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
every  one  should  conform  to  the  council's 
decisions. 

The  third  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in 

Io4s,  when  the  commissioners  named  to 

j  examine  some  memoirs  about  a  confession 

j  of  faith,  not  agreeing  together,   the   em- 

(  peror  named  three  divines,  who  drew  the 

Q  •'» 
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design  of  that  famous  interim  so  well 
known  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  fourth  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  held  in 
1550,  when  the  emperor  complained  that 
the  interim  was  not  observed,  and  de 
manded  that  all  should  submit  to  the 
council,  which  they  were  going  to  renew  at 
Trent ;  but  Duke  Maurice,  one  of  Saxony's 
deputies,  protested  that  their  master  _did 
submit  to  the  council  on  this  condition, 
that  the  divines  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  not  only  should  be  heard  there, 
but  should  vote  also  like  the  Roman  Ca 
tholic  bishops,  and  that  the  pope  should 
not  preside ;  but,  by  plurality  of  votes, 
submission  to  the  council  was  resolved  on. 

The  first  Diet  of  Ratisbon  was  held  in 
1541,  for  uniting  the  Protestants  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  pope's  legate  having 
altered  the  twenty-two  articles  drawn  up 
by  the  Protestant  divines,  the  emperor  pro 
posed  to  choose  some  learned  divines  that 
might  agree  peaceably  upon  the  articles, 
and  being  desired  by  the  diet  to  choose 
them  himself,  he  named  three  Papists,  viz. 
Julius  Phlugus,  John  Gropperus,  and 
John  Eckius  ;  and  three  Protestants,  viz. 
Philip  Melancthon,  Martin  Bucer,  and 
John  Pistorius.  After  an  examination 
and  dispute  of  a  whole  month,  those  di 
vines  could  never  agree  upon  more  than 
five  or  six  articles,  wherein  the  diet 
still  found  some  difficulties ;  wherefore  the 
emperor,  to  end  these  controversies,  or 
dered  by  an  edict,  that  the  decision  of 
those  doctors  should  be  reserved  to  a 
general  council,  or  to  the  national  council 
of  all  Germany,  or  to  the  next  diet 
eighteen  months  after;  and  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Protestants  should  keep 
the  articles  agreed  on,  forbidding  them  to 
solicit  any  body  to  change  the  old  religion 
(as  they  called  it),  &c.  But  to  gratify 
the  Protestants  in  some  measure,  he  gave 
them  leave,  by  patent,  to  retain  their  re 
ligion,  notwithstanding  the  edict. 

The  second  Diet  at  Ratisbon  was  held  in 
1546  :  none  of  the  Protestant  confederate 
princes  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  easily 
decreed  here,  by  plurality  of  votes,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  to  be  followed,  which 
yet  the  Protestant  deputies  opposed,  and 
this  caused  a  war  against  them. 

The  third  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  was  held  in 
1557  :  the  assembly  demanded  a  conference 
between  some  famous  doctors  of  both 
parties  ;  which  conference,  held  at  Worms, 
between  twelve  Lutheran  and  as  many 
Popish  divines,  was  soon  dissolved  by  the 
Lutherans'  division  among  themselves. — 
Broiighton. 


DIGNITARY.  One  who  holds  cathe 
dral  or  other  preferment  to  which  jurisdic 
tion  is  annexed. 

DILAPIDATION  is  the  incumbent 
suffering  the  chancel,  or  any  other  edi 
fices,  of  his  ecclesiastical  living,  to  go  to 
ruin  or  decay,  by  neglecting  to  repair  the 
same ;  and  it  likewise  extends  to  his  com 
mitting,  or  suffering  to  be  committed,  any 
wilful  waste  in  or  upon  the  glebe,  woods, 
or  any  other  inheritance  of  the  church. 
By  the  injunctions  of  king  Edward  VI. 
it  is  required,  "  that  the  proprietors,  par 
sons,  vicars,  and  clerks,  having  churches, 
chapels,  or  mansions,  shall  yearly  bestow 
on  the  said  mansions  or  chancels  of  their 
churches,  being  in  decay,  the  fifth  part  of 
their  benefices,  till  they  be  fully  repaired, 
and  the  same  being  thus  repaired,  they 
shall  always  keep  and  maintain  them  in 
good  estate."  (See  Art.  XIII.  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Injunctions.) 

By  the  constitutions  of  Othobon  it  is 
ordained,  "  that  all  clerks  shall  take  care 
decently  to  repair  the  houses  of  their 
benefices  and  other  buildings,  as  need  shall 
require,  whereunto  they  shall  be  earnestly 
admonished  by  their  bishops  or  arch 
deacons  ;  and  if  any  of  them  after  the 
monition  of  the  bishops  or  archdeacons 
shall  neglect  to  do  the  same,  for  the 
space  of  two  months,  the  bishop  shall 
cause  the  same  effectually  to  be  done,  at 
the  cost  and  charges  of  such  clerk,  out  of 
the  profits  of  his  church  and  benefice,  by 
the  authority  of  this  present  statute, 
causing  so  much  thereof  to  be  received  as 
shall  be  sufficient  for  such  reparation  :  the 
chancels  also  of  the  church  they  shall 
cause  to  be  repaired  by  those  who  are 
bound  thereunto  according  as  is  above  ex 
pressed  ;  also  we  do  enjoin,  by  attestation  of 
the  divine  judgment,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  other  inferior  prelates,  that 
they  do  keep  in  repair  their  houses  and 
other  ^edifices,  by  causing  such  repa 
ration  to  be  made  as  they  know  to  be 
needful.  (See  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  17  Geo.  c. 
53.  21  Geo.  3.  c.  66. ;  Gibson's  Codex, 
p.  751—754.,  and  Hodgson's  Instructions 
to  the  Clergy.) 

DIMISSORY  LETTERS.  In  the 
ancient  Christian  Church,  they  were  letters 
granted  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were 
to  remove  from  their  own  diocese  and 
settle  in  another,  to  testify,  that  they  had 
the  bishop's  leave  to  depart;  whence  they 
were  called  Dimissorice,  and  sometimes 
Pacificee. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  dimissory 
letters  are  such  as  are  used  when  a  candi- 


DIOCESE. 


DIPTYCH. 


date  for  holy  orders  lias  a  title  in  one  dio- 

•  cese,  and  is  to  be  ordained  in  another;  in 
which  case  the   proper  diocesan  sends  his 
letters,  directed  to   the  ordaining  bishop, 
giving  leave  that  the  bearer  may  be  or 
dained  by  him. 

Persons  interior  to  bishops  cannot  grant 
these  letters,  unless  the  bishop  shall,  by 
spec:al  commission,  grant  this  power  to  his 
vicar-general ;  or  unless  the  bishop  be  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  diocese,  in  which 
i  case  his  vicar-general  in  spirituals  may 
grant  such  license  as  the  chapter  of  a 
cathedral  may  do,  sfde  vucunte ;  or,  lastly, 
when  a  bishop  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
i  enemy,  for  then  the  chapter  exercises  the 
same  rights  and  powers  as  if  the  bishop 
were  naturally  dead. 

DIOCESE.  The  circuit  of  a  bishop's 
jurisdiction.  The  ecclesiastical  division  in 
England  is,  primarily,  into  two  provinces, 
those  of  Canterbury  and  York.  A  pro 
vince  is  a  circuit  of  an  archbishop's  juris 
diction.  Each  province  contains  divers 
dioceses,  or  ^ecs  of  suffragan  bishops  ; 
whereof  Canterbury  includes  twenty,  and 
York  five.  Every  diocese  is  divided  into 
archdeaconries,  and  each  archdeaconry  into 
rural  deaneries,  and  every  deanery  into 
;  parishes. 

The  division  of  the  Church  into  dioceses 

may  be  viewed  as  a  natural  consequence 

I  of  the  institution  of  the  oilice  of  bishops. 

[  The    authority    to    exercise    jurisdiction, 

when  committed  to  several  hands,  requires 

!  that  some  boundaries    be    defined   within 

.  which  each  party  may  employ  his  powers, 

1  otherwise   disorder    and    confusion   would 

I  ensue,  and   the   Church,  instead  of  being 

I  benefited  by  the  appointment  of  governors, 

•  might  be  exposed  to  the  double  calamity 
I  of  an  overplus  of  them  in  one  district,  and 
'  a    total    deficiency    of    them    in    another. 

•  Hence  we  find,  so  early  as  the  New  Testa- 
;  inent  history,  some  plain  indications  of  the 
'  rise  of  the  diocesan  system,  in  the  cases 

respectively  of  James,   bishop  of  Jerusa 
lem  :  Tiiuolhv,  bishop  of  Ephesus  ;  Titus, 
of  Crete,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  angels 
nr  bishops  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
These  were  placed  in  cities,  and  had  juris- 
[  diction    over    the    churches    and    interior 
(  clergy  in  those  cities,  and  probably  in  the 
j  country  adjacent.     The  first  dioceses  were 
formed"   by   planting  a  bi>lmp   in   a  city  or 
'  considerable   village,   where    he    officiated 
statedly,  and  took  the  spiritual  charge,  not 
only  of  the  city  itself,  but  the  suburbs,  or 
region   Iving   round    about   it,   within   the 
verue    of   its    [civil]    jurisdiction  ;    which 
I  seems  to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great 


and  visible  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
extent  of  dioceses,  some  being  very  large, 
others  very  small,  according  as  the  civil 
government  of  each  city  happened  to  have 
a  larger  or  lesser  jurisdiction. 

Thus,  in  our  own  Church,  there  were  at 
first  only  seven  bishoprics,  and  these  were 
commensurate  with  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 
Since  that  time  our  Church  has  thought  fit 
to  lessen  the  size  of  her  dioceses,  and  to 
multiply  them  into  above  twenty;  and  if 
she  thought  tit  to  add  forty  or  a  hundred 
more,  she  would  not  be  without  precedent 
in  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  Church  of  England  that 
her  dioceses,  compared  with  the  popula 
tion,  are  so  extensive  and  so  few.  It  is 
impossible  for  our  bishops  to  perform  all 
their  canonical  duties,  such  as  visiting 
annually  every  parish  in  the  diocese,  in 
specting  schools,  divine  service,  instruction, 
&e.  besides  baptizing,  confirming,  conse 
crating.  Episcopal  extension,  as  well  as 
Church  extension,  is  most  important.  \Ve 
must  seek  to  add  to  the  number  of  our 
bishops.  There  will  be  prejudices  and 
difficulties  for  some  time  to  be  overcome 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  which  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  religious  to  tolerate  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  spiritual  peers.  An  addition 
to  the  number  of  our  spiritual  peers  is 
however  not  what  we  seek,  but  that  our 
spiritual  pastors  may  be  more  numerous. 

The  ancient  bishoprics  being  baronies, 
the  possessors  of  them  might  sit  in  parlia 
ment  ;  while  the  new  bishoprics,  not  having 
baronies  attached,  might  only  qualify  for  a 
seat  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation, 
should  it  ever  assemble  for  the  dispatch  of 
business. 

DIOCESAX.  A  bishop,  as  he  stands 
related  to  his  diocese.  (See  Bishop.) 

DIPPERS.     (See  Dunlters.') 

1 )  1 PTYC1I.  A  kind  of  sacred  book,  or 
register,  made  use  of  in  the  ancient  Chris 
tian  Church,  and  in  which  were  written 
the  names  of  such  eminent  bishops,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  as  were  particularly  to  be 
commemorated,  just  before  they  made  ob 
lation  for  the  dead.  It  was  called  diptych 
(AiTrruyor)  from  its  being  folded  together ; 
and  it  was  the  deacon's  oflice  to  recite  the 
names  written  in  it,  as  occasion  required. 
Some  distinguish  three  sorts  of  diptychs : 
one,  wherein  the  names  of  bishops  only 
were  written,  such  especially  as  had  been 
governors  of  that  particular  church  ;  a 
second,  in  which  the  names  of  the  living 
were  written,  such  in  particular  as  were 
eminent  for  any  oflice  or  dignity,  or  some 
benefaction  and  <rood  work,  in  which  rank 
U  4 
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were  bishops,  emperors,  and  magistrates  ; 
lastly,  a  third,  containing  the  names  of 
such  as  were  deceased  in  catholic  com 
munion. 

Theodoret  mentions  these  kind  of  regis 
ters  in  relation  to  the  case  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  whose  name,  for  some  time,  was 
left  out  of  the  diptychs,  because  he  died 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
pronounced  against  him  by  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  other  Eastern 
bishops,  with  whom  the  Western  Church 
would  not  communicate  until  they  had 
replaced  his  name  in  the  diptychs  ;  for, 
to  erase  a  person's  name  out  of  these 
books  was  the  same  thing  as  declaring  him 
to  have  been  an  heretic,  or  some  way  de 
viating  from  the  faith.  —  Bingliam. 

DIRECTORY.  A  kind  of  regulation 
for  the  performance  of  religious  worship, 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in 
England,  at  the  instance  of  the  parliament, 
in  the  year  1644.  It  was  designed  to  sup 
ply  the  place  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  use  of  which  they 
had  abolished.  It  consisted  only  of  some 
general  heads,  which  were  to  be  managed 
and  filled  up  at  discretion ;  for  it  pre 
scribed  no  form  of  prayer  or  circumstances 
of  external  worship,  nor  obliged  the  people 
to  any  responses,  excepting  Amen.  The 
use  of  the  Directory  was  enforced  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons  at 
Westminster,  which  was  repeated  August 
3rd,  1645.  By  this  injunction,  the  Direc 
tory  was  ordered  to  be  dispersed  and  pub 
lished  in  all  parishes,  chapelries,  donatives, 
&c.  In  opposition  to  this  injunction,  King 
Charles  issued  a  proclamation  at  Oxford, 
November  13th,  1645,  enjoining  the  use  of 
the  Common.  Prater  according  to  law,  not 
withstanding^  J»e  pretended  ordinances  for 
the  new  Dire't'.ory. 

To  give  a  snort  abstract  of  the  Directory : 
It  forbids  all  salutations  and  civil  cere 
mony  in  the  churches.  The  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  congregation  is  .declared 
to  be  part  of  the  pastoral  office.  All  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
tament  (but  none  of  the  Apocrypha)  are  to 
be  publicly  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
How  large  a  portion  is  to  be  read  at  once 
is  left  to  the  minister,  who  has  likewise  the 
liberty  of  expounding,  when  he  judges  it 
necessary.  It  prescribes  heads  for  the 
prayer  before  sermon  ;  among  which,  part 
of  the  prayer  for  the  king  is,  to  save  him 
from  evil  countel  It  delivers  rules  for 
managing  the  sermon;  the  introduction  to 
the  text  must  be  short  and  clear,  drawn 
from  the  words  or  context,  or  some  parallel 


place  of  Scripture ;  in  dividing  the  text,    ! 
the  minister  is  to  regard  the  order  of  the    | 
matter  more  than  that  of  the  words  ;  he 
is    not    to    burden    the    memory   of    his    < 
audience  with  too  many  divisions,  nor  per-    , 
plex    their    understandings    with    logical    '. 
phrases   and   terms  of  art ;   he  is  not  to 
start  unnecessary  objections  ;  and  he  is  to    ] 
be  very  sparing  in  citations  from  ecclesi 
astical,  or  other  human  writers,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  Directory  recommends  the  use  of 
the  LORD'S  prayer,  as  the  most  perfect 
model  of  devotion.  It  forbids  private  or 
lay  persons  to  administer  baptism,  and  en 
joins  it  to  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation.  It  orders  the  communion 
table,  at  the  LORD'S  supper,  to  be  so  placed 
that  the  communicants  may  sit  about  it. 
The  dead,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Directory,  are  to  be  buried  without  any 
prayers  or  religious  ceremony. 

The  Roman  Catholics  publish  an  annual 
Directory  for  their  laity,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  book  of  reference  in  matters 
of  ceremonial  as  settled  by  their  com 
munion.  —  Broiighton. 

DISCIPLE,  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
word,  means  one  who  learns  any  thing 
from  another.  Hence  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher,  or  head  of  a  sect,  are 
usually  called  his  disciples.  In  the  Chris 
tian  sense  of  the  term,  disciples  are  the 
followers  of  JESUS  CHRIST  in  general ; 
but,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it  denotes 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  his  person.  The  names 
disciple  and  apostle  are  often  used  synony 
mously  in  the  gospel  history ;  but  sometimes 
the  apostles  are  distinguished  from  di.s- 
ciples,  as  persons  selected  out  of  the  num 
ber  of  disciples,  to  be  the  principal  minis 
ters  of  his  religion.  Of  these  there  were 
twelve ;  whereas  those  who  are  simply 
styled  disciples  were  seventy,  or  seventy- 
two,  in  number.  There  was  not  as  yet 
any  catalogue  of  the  disciples  in  Euscbius's 
time,  i.  e.  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Latins  kept  the  festival  of  the  seventy  or 
seventy-two  disciples  on  the  15th  of  July, 
and  the  Greeks  on  the  4th  of  January. 

DISCIPLINE,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
The  Christian  Church  being  a  spiritual  com 
munity  or  society  of  persons  professing  the 
religion  of  JESUS,  and,  as  such,  governed 
by  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  her  dis 
cipline  consists  in  putting  those  laws  in 
execution,  and  inflicting  the  penalties  en 
joined  by  them  against  several  sorts  of 
offenders.  To  understand  the  true  nature 
of  church  discipline,  we  must  consider  how 
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it  si  nod  in  tlic  ancient  Christian  Church. 
And,  first, 

The  Primitive  Churcli  never  pretended 
.to  exercise  discipline  upon  any  lint   such 
I  as  were  within   her  pule,    in    the    largest 
;  sense,  by  some  act  of'tlieir  own  profession  ; 
;  and  even  upon  these  she  never  pretended 
to  exercise  her  discipline  so  far  as  to  cancel 
or  disannul  their  baptism.     lint  the  disci 
pline  of  the  Churcli  consisted  in  a  power 
to  deprive  men  of  the  benefits  of  external 
communion,  such  as  public  prayer,  receiv 
ing  the  eucharist,  and  other  acts  of  divine 

•  worship.    This  power,  before  the  establish- 
.  inent  of  the  Church  by  human  laws,  was  a 
[  mere  spiritual  authority,  or,  as  St.  Cyprian 

•  terms  it,  a   spiritual  sword,  all'eeting  the 
soul,   and    not    the   body.     Sometimes,   in- 

!  deed,  the  Church  craved  assistance  from  the 
1  secular  power,  even  when  it  was  heathen, 

•  but  more  frequently  after  it  was  become 
'  Christian.     But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
i  the  Church  never  encouraged  the  magis 
trate  to  proceed  against  any  one  for  mere 
error,  or  ecclesiastical  misdemeanour,  far 
ther  than  to  punish  the  delinquent   by  a 
pecuniary   mulct,    or    bodily    punishment, 
such   as  confiscation   or   banishment  ;  and 

i  St.   Austin   ullirms,   that   no   good    men   in 

!  the    Catholic    Church    wen!    pleased    that 

heretics  should   be  prosecuted  unto  death. 

Lesser   punishments,  they   thought,   might 

;  have  their  use,  as  means  sometimes  to  bring 

them  to  consideration  and  repentance. 

Nor  was  it  a  part  of  the  ancient  disci 
pline  to  deprive  men  of  their  natural  or 
civil  rights.  A  master  did  not  lose  his 
authority  over  his  family,  a  parent  over 
his  children,  nor  a  magistrate  his  oilice  and 
charge  in  the  state,  bv  being  east  out  of 
the  Churcli.  Hut  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  being  a  mere  spiritual  power,  was 
confined  to,  1.  The  admonition  of  the  of 
fender  :  2.  The  lesser  and  greater  excom 
munication. 

As  to  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  disci 
pline,  they  were  all  such  delinquents  as 
fell  into  great  and  scandalous  crimes  after 
baptism,  whether  men  or  women,  priests 
or  people,  rich  or  poor,  princes  or  subjects. 
That  princes  and  magistrates  fell  under 
the  Church's  censures,  may  be  proved  by 
several  instances;  particularly  St.  Chry- 
sostom  relates,  that  Mahylas  denied  com 
munion  t>>  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  on 
account  of  a  barbarous  murder  committed 
bv  him  :  St.  Ambrose  likewise  denied  com 
munion  to  -Maximus  for  shedding  the  blood 
of  Gratian ;  and  the  same  holy  bishop  ab 
solutely  refused  to  admit  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  (.treat  into  his  church,  not 


withstanding  his  humblest  intreaties,  be 
cause  he  had  inhumanly  put  to  death  7000 
men  at  Thessalonica,  without  distinguish 
ing  tin?  innocent  from  the  i^uiltv. 

DISPENSATION.  The  providential 
dealing  of  (Ion  with  his  creatures.  We 
thus  speak  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  and 
the  Christian  dispensation.  '(See  Covenant 
of  Redemption.) 

In  ecclesiastical  law,  by  dispensation  is 
meant  the  power  vested  in  archbishops  of 
dispensing,  on  particular  emergencies,  with 
certain  minor  regulations  of  the  Church, 
more  especially  in  her  character  as  an  es- 
tablishment. 

DISSENTERS.  Separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  service  and 
worship  thereof,  whether  Protestants  or 
Papists.  At  the  Revolution  a  law  was 
enacted,  that  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  concerninir  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  should  not  extend  to  Protestant 
Dissenters.  JJut  persons  di.-senting  were 
to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  :JO  Car.  11. 
c.  1.,  and  take  the  oath  or  declaration  of 
fidelity,  \e.  Thev  are  not  to  hold  their 
meetings  until  their  place  of  worship  is 
certified  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  justices  of 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  registered;  also 
thev  are  not  to  keep  the  doors  of  their 
meeting-houses  locked  during  the  time  of 
woivhip.  "Whoever  disturbs  or  molests 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  worship, 
on  convict  ion  at  the  sessions,  is  to  forfeit  'JO/, 
by  the  statute  of  1  \Y.  \:  M. — Brouglitm. 

At  the  Restoration,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  Presbyterians  were  the  most  nu 
merous  and  influential  section  of  the  dis 
senting  body  in  England  ;  but,  for  a  cen 
tury  pa>t.  their  interest  has  been  gradually 
declining,  owing  to  the  introduction  among 
them  of  Ariau  and  Sociniun  leaven  ;  and 
at  the  present  dav.  wiih  the  exception  of 
some  fifty  or  sixtv  orthodox  congregations 
in  the  North  of  England,  they  are  all 
Socinian.  Their  number  amounts  to  little 
more  than  200,  and  most  of  them  consist 
only  of  a  few  individuals.  During  that 
centurv,  and  especially  during  what  has 
passed  of  the  present,  the  Congregational 
chapels  have  greatlv  multiplied,  so  that, 
according  to  a  statistic  summary  made  in 
1N2S),  their  number  amounted  to  128!) ;  the 
number  of  Baptist  congregations,  at  the 
same  time,  amounted  to  SMfS. 

DIVINE.  Something  relating  to  GOD; 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  ;  a  priest ;  a  theo 
logian.  (See  Clcrift/.) 

DIVINITY.  The  science  of  divine 
things;  theology:  a  title  of  the  GOI>:I;:AI>. 
(See  Theology.) 
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DIVORCE.  A  separation  of  a  married 
man  and  woman  by  the  sentence  of  an  ec 
clesiastical  judge  qualified  to  pronounce 
the  same. 

Among  us,  divorces  are  of  two  kinds,  a 
mensu  et  thoro,  from  bed  and  board ;  and, 
a  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the  marriage  tie. 
The  former  neither  dissolves  the  marriage, 
nor  debars  the  woman  of  her  dower,  nor 
bastardises  the  issue  ;  but  the  latter  ab 
solutely  dissolves  the  marriage  contract, 
making  it  void  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  causes  of  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro 
are  adultery,  cruelty  of  the  husband,  &c. ; 
those  of  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii, 
precontract,  consanguinity,  impotency,  &c. 
On  this  divorce  the  dower  is  gone,  and  the 
children,  if  any  begotten,  bastardised.  On 
a  divorce  for  adultery,  some  acts  of  parlia 
ment  have  allowed  the  innocent  person  to 
marry  again. 

DOCET2E.  Christian  heretics  of  the 
first  and  eleventh  centuries,  so  called  cnrb 
TOV  coKitiv  (fipparerc)  because  they  taught 
that  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  our  LORD 
were  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance. 
It  was  ihs  common  error  of  the  Gnostics. 
(See  Gnostics.) 

DOCTOR.  One  who  has  the  highest 
degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law, 
physic,  or  music. 

DOCTRINE.  A  system  of  teaching. 
By  Christian  doctrine  should  be  intended 
the  principles  or  positions  of  the  Holy 
Church. 

DOGMA.  A  word  used  originally  to 
express  any  doctrine  of  religion  formally 
stated.  Dogmatic  theology  is  the  statement 
of  positive  truths  in  religion.  The  indiffer 
ence  of  later  generations  to  positive  truth 
is  indicated,  among  other  things,  by  the 
different  notion  which  has  come  to  be 
attached,  in  common  discourse,  to  these 
words.  By  a  dogma  is  now  generally  • 
meant  too  positive  or  harsh  a  statement  of  ] 
uncertain  or  unimportant  articles ;  and  the 
epithet  dogmatic  is  given  to  one  who  is 
rude  or  obtrusive,  or  overbearing,  in  the 
statement  of  what  he  judges  to  be  true. 

DOMINICAL  or  SUNDAY  LET- 
TER.  In  the  calendar,  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being  always 
given  to  the  1st  of  January,  whatsoever 
that  day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succes 
sion  to  the  following  days.  If  the  year 
consisted  of  364  days,  making  an  exact 
number  of  weeks,  it  is  evident  that  no 
change  would  ever  take  place  in  these  let 
ters :  thus,  supposing  the  1st  of  January 
in  any  given  year  to  be  Sunday,  all  the 


Sundays  would  be  represented  by  A,  not 
only  in  that  year,  but  in  all  succeeding. 
There  being,  however,  365  days  in  the 
year,  the  first  letter  is  again  repeated  on 
the  31st  of  December,  and  consequently 
the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following  year 
will  be  G.  This  retrocession  of  the  letters 
will,  from  the  same  cause,  continue  every 
year,  so  as  to  make  F  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  third,  &c.  If  every  year  were  com 
mon,  the  process  would  continue  regularly, 
and  a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  suffice  to 
restore  the  same  letters  to  the  same  days 
as  before.  But  the  intercalation  of  a  day, 
every  bissextile  or  fourth  year,  has  occa 
sioned  a  variation  in  this  respect.  The 
bissextile  year,  containing  366,  instead  of 
365  days,  will  throw  the  dominical  letter 
of  the  following  year  back  two  letters,  so 
that  if  the  dominical  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter  of 
the  next  year  will  be,  not  B,  but  A.  This 
alteration  is  not  effected  by  dropping  a 
letter  altogether,  but  by  changing  the 
dominical  letter  at  the  end  of  February, 
where  the  intercalation  of  a  day  takes 
place.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
every  fourth  year,  twenty-eight  years  must 
elapse  before  a  complete  revolution  can 
take  place  in  the  dominical  letter,  and  it 
is  on  this  circumstance  that  the  period  of 
the  solar  cycle  is  founded. 

DOMINICAN  MONKS.  The  religious 
order  of  Dominic,  or  friars  preachers; 
called  in  England  Black  friars,  and  in 
France  Jacobins. 

Dominic  de  Gusmanwas  born  in  the  year 
1 170,  at  Calaruega,  a  small  town  of  the  dio 
cese  of  Osma,  in  Old  Castile.  According  to 
the  Romish  legend,  his  mother,  being  with 
child  of  him,  dreamed  she  was  delivered  of 
a  little  dog,  which  gave  light  to  all  the 
world,  with  a  flambeau  in  his  mouth.  At 
six  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  human 
ity  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who 
was  arch-priest  of  the  Church  of  Gumyel 
de  Ystan.  The  time  he  had  to  spare  fVom 
his  studies  was  spent  in  assisting  at  divine 
offices,  singing  in  the  churches,  and  adorn 
ing  the  altars.  At  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Palencia, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where  he  spent 
six  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
divinity.  From  that  time  he  devoted  him 
self  to  all  manner  of  religious  austerities, 
and  he  employed  his  time,  successfully, 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  heretics. 
This  raised  his  reputation  so  high,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Osma,  resolving  to  reform  the 
canons  of  his  Church,  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Dominic  for  that  purpose,  whom  he  in- 
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vited  to  take  upon  liim  tlic  habit  of  a  canon 
in  the  church  of  Osma.  Accordingly, 
Dominic  astonished  and  edified  the  canons 
of  Osma  l)y  his  extraordinary  humility, 
mortification,  and  other  virtues.  Some 
time  after,  Dominic  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  and  was  made 
superior  of  the  chapter.  That  prelate, 
making  a  scruple  of  confining  so  great  a 
treasure  to  his  own  church,  sent  Dominic 
out  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  an  evan 
gelical  preacher  ;  accordingly,  he  went 
through  several  provinces,  as  Galicia,  Cas 
tile,  and  Aragon,  converting  many,  till,  in 
the  year  1204,  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  being 
sent  ambassador  into  France,  took  Dominic 
with  him.  In  their  passage  through  Lan- 
guedoc,  they  were  witnesses  of  the  deso 
lation  occasioned  by  the  Albigenses,  and 
obtained  leave  of  pope  Innocent  III.  to 
stay  some  time  in  that  country,  and  labour 
on  the  conversion  of  those  heretics.  Here 
it  was  that  he  resolved  to  put  in  execution 
the  design  lie  hail  long  formed,  of  in.-ti- 
tuting  a  religious  order,  whose  principal 
employment  should  be,  preaching  the  gos 
pel,  converting  heretics,  defending  the 
faith,  and  propagating  Christianity.  By 
degrees  he  collected  together  several  per 
sons,  inspired  with  the  same  zeal,  whoso 
number  soon  increased  to  sixteen.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  confirmed  this  institution,  at 
the  request  of  Dominic,  who  went  to  Koine 
for  that  purpose.  They  than  agreed  to 
embrace  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  to  which 
they  added  statutes  and  constitutions  which 
had  formerly  been  observed,  either  by  the 
Carthusians,  or  the  Premonstratenses.  The 
principal  articles  enjoined  perpetual  silence, 
abstinence  from  flesh  at  all  times,  wearing 
of  woollen,  rigorous  poverty,  and  several 
other  austerities. 

The  first  monastery  of  this   order  was 

established  at  Toulouse,  by  the  bounty  of 

the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  Simon  earl  of 

Montfort.     From  thence  Dominic  sent  out 

some  of  the  community  to  several  parts,  to 

labour  in  preaching,  which  was  the  main 

i  design  of  his  institute.      In  the  year  1:218 

he  founded   the  convent  of  Dominicans  at 

Paris,  in  ihe  UHC  St.  Jaqucs,  or  St.  James's 

I  Street,    from  whence  they  had   the    name 

I  of  Jacobins.      At    Met/,   in   Germany,  he 

|  founded  another  monastery  of  his  order; 

and    another,   soon    alter,    at    Venice.     At 

Koine,  he  obtained  of  pope  Ilonorius  III. 

the  church  of  St.  Sabina,  where  In'  and  his 

companions    took    the    habit     which    they 

i  pretended   the    Blessed   Virgin  shewed  to 

i  the  holy  Kenaud  of  Orleans,  being  a  white 

garment  and  scapular,  to  which  they  added 


a  black  mantle  and  hood  ending  in  a  point. 
In  1221,  the  order  had  sixty  monasteries, 
being  divided  into  eight  provinces,  those 
of  Spain,  Toulouse,  France,  Lombardy, 
Home,  Provence,  Germany,  and  England. 
St.  Dominic,  having  thus  settled  and  en 
larged  his  order,  died  at  Bologna,  August 
4th,  12:21,  and  was  canonized  by  pope 
Gregory  IX.,  July  13th,  1234. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans,  after  the 
death  of  their  founder,  made  a  very  con 
siderable  progress  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
They  therefore  erected  four  new  provinces, 
namely,  those  of  Greece,  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Afterwards  the  num 
ber  of  monasteries  increased  to  such  a  de 
gree,  that  the  order  is  now  divided  into  forty- 
five  provinces,  having  spread  itself  into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  and 
holy  virgins  :  there  are  reckoned  of  this 
order  3  popes,  GO  cardinals,  150  arch 
bishops,  800  bishops,  besides  the  masters 
of  the  sacred  palace,  who  have  always  been 
Dominicans. 

There  are  nuns  of  this  order,  who  owe 
their  foundation  to  St.  Dominie  himself, 
who,  whilst  he  was  labouring  on  the  con 
version  of  the  Albigenses,  was  so  much 
concerned  to  see  that  some  gentlemen  of 
Guienne,  not  having  wherewith  to  main 
tain  their  daughters,  either  sold  or  gave 
them  to  be  brought  up  by  heretics,  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Narlionne,  and  other  charitable  persons, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  at 
Prouille,  where  those  poor  maids  might  be 
brought  up,  and  supplied  with  all  neces 
saries  for  their  subsistence.  The  habit 
of  these  religious  was  a  white  robe,  a 
tawny  mantle,  and  a  black  veil.  Their 
founder  obliged  them  to  work  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  spin 
yarn  and  flax.  The  nuns  of  this  order 
have  above  130  houses  in  Italy,  45  in 
France,  50  in  Spain,  15  in  Portugal, 
40  in  Germany,  and  many  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  They  never 
eat  flesh,  excepting  in  sickness  ;  they 
wear  no  linen,  and  lie  on  straw  beds;  but 
many  monasteries  have  mitigated  this 
austerity. 

In  the  year  1221,  Dominie  sent  Gilbert 
du    Fresney,    with    twelve    brothers,    into 
i  England,   when1   they  founded  their   first 
i  house  at  Oxford  the  same  year,  and  soon 
after    another   at    London.      In   the    year 
127<i,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  London  gave  them  two  streets  by  the 
river  Thames,  where  they  had  a  very  com 
modious  monastery  ;  whence  that  place  is 
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still  called  Black  Friars.  They  had  mon 
asteries  likewise  at  Warwick,  Canterbury, 
Stamford,  Chelmsford,  Dunwich,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  Thetfbrd,  Exeter,  Brecknock, 
Langley,  and  Guildford. 

Tlie  Dominicans,  being  fortified  with  an 
authority  from  the  court  of  Home  to  preach 
and  take  confessions,  made  great  encroach 
ments  upon  the  English  bishops  and  the 
parochial  clergy,  insisting  upon  a  liberty 
of  preaching  wherever  they  thought  fit. 
And  many  persons  of  quality,  especially 
women,  deserted  from  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  confessed  to  the  Dominicans,  insomuch 
that  the  character  of  the  secular  clergy 
was  greatly  sunk  thereby.  This  innova 
tion  made  way  for  a  dissoluteness  of  man 
ners  ;  for  the  people,  being  under  no  ne 
cessity  of  confessing  to  their  parish  priest, 
broke  through  their  duty  with  less  reluc- 
tancy,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  Domini 
can  confessor,  those  friars  being  generally 
in  a  travelling  motion,  making  no  stay 
where  they  came,  and  strangers  to  their 
penitents.  —  Broiighton. 

DONATISTS.  Schismatics,  originally 
partisans  of  Donatus,  an  African  by  birth, 
and  bishop  of  Cases  nigrce,  in  Numidia. 
A  secret  hatred  against  Cecilian,  elected 
bishop  of  Carthage,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Donatus,  excited  the  latter 
to  form  one  of  the  most  pernicious  schisms 
that  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  accused  Cecilian  of  having  delivered 
up  the  sacred  books  to  the  Pagans,  and 
pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
void,  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  him 
heretics.  Under  this  false  pretext  of  zeal 
for  the  Church,  he  set  up  for  the  head  of 
a,  party,  and,  about  the  year  312,  taught 
that  baptism,  administered  by  heretics, 
was  null ;  that  the  church  was  not  infal 
lible  ;  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time  ;  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  it.  But 
a  council,  held  at  Aries,  in  314,  acquitted 
Cecilian,  and  declared  his  election  valid. 

The  schismatics,  irritated  at  this  sen 
tence,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions 
of  the  council ;  and  the  firmer  to  support 
their  cause,  they  thought  it  better  to  sub 
scribe  to  the  opinions  of  Donatus,  and 
openly  to  declaim  against  the  Catholics : 
they  gave  out,  that  the  church  was  become 
prostituted ;  they  re-baptized  the  Catho 
lics  ;  they  trod  under  foot  the  hosts  con 
secrated  by  priests  attached  to  the  holy 
see ;  they  overthrew  their  altars,  burned 
their  churches,  and  ran  up  and  down, 
decrying  the  llomish  Church.  They  had 
chosen  into  the  place  of  Cecilian  one  Ma- 
jorinus ;  but  he  dying  soon  after,  they 


brought  in  one  Donatus,  different  from 
him  of  Casa;  nigrce. 

This  new  head  of  the  cabal  used  so 
much  violence  against  the  Catholics,  that 
the  schismatics  took  their  name  from  him. 
But  as  they  could  not  prove  that  they 
composed  a  true  Church,  they  sent  one  of 
their  bishops  to  Rome,  who  secretly  took 
upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  bishop  being  dead,  the  Donatists 
appointed  him  a  successor.  They  at 
tempted  likewise  to  send  some  bishops 
into  Spain,  that  they  might  say,  their 
Church  began  to  spread  itself  every  where. 

After  many  vain  efforts  to  crush  this 
schism,  the  Emperor  Honorius  assembled 
a  council  of  bishops  at  Carthage,  in  the 
year  410  :  where  a  disputation  was  held 
between  seven  of  each  party.  Marcellinus, 
the  emperor's  deputy,  who  presided  in 
that  assembly,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics,  and  ordered  them  to  take  pos 
session  of  all  the  churches,  which  the 
Donatist  bishops  had  seized  on  by  vio 
lence,  or  otherwise.  This  decree  exaspe 
rated  the  Donatists ;  but  the  Catholic 
bishops  used  so  much  wisdom  and  pru 
dence,  that  they  insensibly  brought  over 
most  of  those  who  had  strayed  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  It  appears,  how 
ever,  that  this  schism  was  not  quite  extinct 
till  the  7th  century.  —  Broughton. 

DONATIVE.  A  donative  is  when  the 
king,  or  any^ubject  by  his  license,  founds 
a  church  or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it 
shall  be  merely  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of 
the  patron,  and  vested  absolutely  in  the 
clerk  by  the  patron's  deed  of  donation, 
without  presentation,  institution,  or  induc 
tion.  This  is  said  to  have  been  anciently 
the  only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  England ;  the  method  of  in 
stitution  by  the  bishop  not  being  estab 
lished  more  early  than  the  time  of  Arch 
bishop  Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
And  therefore  pope  Alexander  III.  (De 
cretal.  1.  3.  t.  7.  c.  3.)  in  a  letter  to  Becket, 
severely  inveighs  against  the  prava  con- 
suetudo,  as  he  calls  it,  of  investiture  con 
ferred  by  the  patron  only :  this  however 
shews  what  was  then  the  common  usage. 
Others  contend,  that  the  claim  of  the 
bishops  to  institution  is  as  old  as  the  first 
planting  of  Christianity  in  this  island;  and, 
in  proof  of  it,  they  allege  a  letter  from  the 
English  nobility  to  the  pope  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.,  recorded  by  Matthew  Paris, 
(A.  i>.  1239,)  which  speaks  of  presentation 
to  the  bishop  as  a  thing  immemorial.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  where  a  benefice 
was  to  be  conferred  on  a  mere  layman,  he. 
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was  first  presented  to  the  bishop,  in  order 
to  receive  ordination,  who  was  at  liberty 
to  examine  and  refuse  him  :  but  where 
the  clerk  was  already  in  orders,  the  living 
was  usually  vested  in  him  by  the  sole 
donation  of  the  patron;  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
pope  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  kind  of 
feudal  dominion  over  ecclesiastical  bene 
fices,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  began 
to  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  insti 
tution  universally  as  a  species  of  spiritual 
investiture. 

DORMITORY,  or  DORTURE,  the 
sleeping  apartment  in  a  monastic  insti 
tution. 

A  place  of  sepulture  is  also  so  called, 
with  reference,  like  the  word  cemetery, 
which  has  the  same  meaning,  to  the  re 
surrection,  at  which  time  the  bodies  of 
the  saints,  which  for  the  present  repose  in 
their  graves,  shall  arise,  or  awake,  to  the 
resurrection.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  word  has  reference  to  the 
sleep  of  the  body,  and  not  of  ihe  soul, 
which  latter  was  never  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

DORT.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  con 
vened  to  compose  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  celebrated  Arminian  controver.-v. 

Arminiu-;,  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,  had  received  his  theological  education 
at  Geneva.  After  much  profound  medi 
tation  on  the  abstruse  subject  of  predesti 
nation,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  GOD,  in 
respect  to  the  salvation  and  perdition  of 
man;  and,  while  he  admitted  the  eternal 
prescience  of  the  Deity,  he  held,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  no  mortal  is 
rendered  finally  unhappy,  by  an  eternal 
and  invincible  decree  ;  and  that  the  misery 
of  those  who  perish  comes  from  them 
selves.  Many  who  were  eminent  for  their 
talents  and  learning,  and  some  who  filled 
high  situations  in  Holland,  embraced  his 
opinions  ;  but,  apparently  at  least,  a  great 
majority  sided  against  them.  The  most 
active  of  these  was  Gomar,  the  colleague 
of  Arminius  in  the  professorship.  Unfor 
tunately,  politics  entered  into  the  contro 
versy.  Most  of  the  friends  of  Arminius 
were  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  poli 
tics  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  while,  gene 
rally,  the  adversaries  of  Arminius  were 
favourable  to  the  views  of  that  prince. 
Barm-veldt  and  Grotius,  two  of  the  most 
respectable  partisans  of  Arminius,  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  their  supposed 
practices  against  the  state.  The  former 
perished  on  the  scaffold;  the  latter,  bv,  his 


wife's  address,  escaped  from  prison.  While 
these  disturbances  were  at  the  highest, 
Arminius  died. 

On  his  decease,  the  superintendence  of 
the  party  devolved  to  Episcopius,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  professor  of  theology  at 
Ley  den,  and  universally  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  his  judgment,  and  his  eloquence. 
The  Arminian  cause  prospering  under 
him,  the  opposite  party  took  the  alarm, 
and,  in  1(518,  a  synod  was  called  at  Dort, 
by  the  diiection,  and  under  the  influence, 
of  Prince  Maurice.  It  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  the  United  Provinces,  and 
from  the  churches  of  England.  Hesse, 
Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate. 

The  synod  adopted  the  Belgic  Confes 
sion,  decided  in  favour  of  absolute  decrees, 
and  excommunicated  the  Arminians.  Its 
canons  were  published  under  the  title  of 
'•  Judicium  Synodi  nationalis  reformata- 
rum  ecclesiarum,  habiti  Dordrechii  anno 
KilS  et  10 111,  de  quinipie  doctrinal  capi- 
tibus,  in  ecclesiis  Belincis,  controversis : 
Promulgation  VI.  Mai'i  MDC'XIX.  4to." 
It  concludes  the  Sylloge  Confessionnm, 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  press. — 13ntlcrs 
Confession  of  Faith. 

DOXOLOGY.  (See  Gloria  Pulri.) 
An  hymn  used  in  the  divine  service  of 
Christians.  The  ancient  doxology  was  only 
a  single  sentence,  without  a  response, 
running  in  these  words  :  "Glory  be  to  the 
FATHER,  and  to  the  SON,  and  to  the  HOLY 
GHOST,  world  without  end,  Amen."  Part 
of  the  latter  clause,  ''As  it  was  in  the  be 
ginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  was  in 
serted  some  time  after  the  first  composition. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year 
(!:5:3,  added  the  word  "honour"  to  it,  and  read 
it,  "  Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  FATHER," 
\e.  because  the  prophet  David  says, 
"  Bring  glory  and  honour  to  the  LORD." 
It  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  what  time  the 
latter  clause  was  inserted.  Some  ascribe 
it  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  suppose  it 
was  added  in  opposition  to  the  Arians. 
But  the  first  express  mention  made  of  it 
is  in  the  second  Council  of  Vaison,  an. 
529,  above  the  two  centuries  later. 

There  was  another  small  difference  in 
the  use  of  this  ancient  hymn;  some  read 
ing  it,  "Glory  be  to  the  FATHER,  and  to 
the  SON,  with  the  HOLY  GHOST;"  others, 
"Glory  be  to  the  FATHER,  in  (or  by)  the 
SON,  and  by  the  HOLY  GHOST."  This 
difference  of  expression  occasioned  no  dis 
putes  in  the  Church,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Arian  heresy:  but,  when  the  followers  of 
Arius  began  to  make  use  of  the  latter, 
and  made  it  a  distinguishing  character  of 
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their  party,  it  was  entirely  laid  aside  by 
the  Catholics,  and  the  use  of  it  was  enough 
to  bring  any  one  under  suspicion  of  hete 
rodoxy. 

This  hymn  was  of  most  general  use,  and 
was  a  doxology,  or  giving  of  praise  to  GOD, 
at  the  close  of  every  solemn  office.  The 
Western  Church  repeated  it  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  and  the  Eastern  Church  at 
the  end  of  the  last  psalm.  Many  of  their 
prayers  were  also  concluded  with  it,  par 
ticularly  the  solemn  thanksgiving,  or  con 
secration-prayer  at  the  eucharist.  It  was 
also  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  their  ser 
mons. 

There  was  likewise  another  hymn,  of 
great  note  in  the  ancient  church,  called 
the  great  doxology,  or  angelical  hymn, 
beginning  with  those  words,  which  the 
angels  sung  at  our  SAVIOUK'S  birth,  "  Glory 
be  to  GOD  on  high,"  &c.  This  was  chiefly 
used  in  the  communion  service.  It  was 
also  used  daily  in  men's  private  devotions. 
In  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  it  is  appointed 
to  be  sung  before  the  lessons  on  Christmas- 
day.  St.  Chrysostom  often  mentions  it, 
and  observes  that  the  Ascetics,  or  Chris 
tians  who  had  retired  from  the  world,  met 
together  daily  to  sing  this  hymn.  Who 
first  composed  it,  adding  the  remaining 
part  to  the  words  sung  by  the  angels,  is 
uncertain.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Lucian,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  Others 
take  it  for  the  Gloria  patri ;  which  is  a  dis 
pute  as  difficult  to  be  determined,  as  it  is 
to  find  out  the  first  author  and  original  of 
this  hymn. 

Both  these  doxologies  have  a  place  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
former  being  repeated  after  every  psalm, 
the  latter  used  in  the  communion  service. 

As  the  ancient  doxology  of  "  Glory  to 
the  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST"  was, 
among  the  Christians,  a  solemn  profession 
of  their  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  so  the 
Mohammedans,  by  their  doxology,  "  There 
is  but  one  GOD"  (to  which  they  some 
times  add,  "  and  Mohammed  is  his  pro 
phet"),  which  they  use  both  in  their  public 
and  private  prayers,  and  in  their  acclama 
tions,  sufficiently  shew  their  disbelief  of  a 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  — 
Bingham. 

DRIPSTONE.  In  Church  architec 
ture,  the  projecting  moulding  which  crowns 
doors,  windows,  and  other  arches,  in  the 
exterior  of  a  building. 

DULCINISTS.  Heretics,  so  denomi 
nated  from  one  Dulcinus,  a  layman,  of  No- 
vara  in  Lombardy,  who  lived  in  the  begin 


ning  of  the  14th  century.  He  pretended 
to  preach  the  reign  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  ; 
and  while  he  justly  enough  rejected  the 
pope's  authority,  he  foolishly  made  him 
self  to  be  the  head  of  that  third  reign, 
saying,  that  the  FATHER  had  reigned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  coming 
of  CHRIST  ;  and  the  SON'S  reign  began 
then,  and  continued  until  the  year  1300. 
lie  was  followed  by  a  great  many  people 
to  the  Alps,  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  order  of  Cle 
ment  IV. 

DULIA.  (Aoi;Xa«.)  The  worship  paid 
by  Romanists  to  saints  and  angels,  and  to 
images.  Not  denying  that  all  these  are 
made  by  them  objects  of  worship,  the 
Papists  invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds 
and  degrees  of  worship,  and  very  accu 
rately  assign  to  each  object  of  worship  its 
proper  amount  of  reverence.  The  lowest 
degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  given  to  saints 
and  angels.  Hyperdulia  (Wep  SovXtta)  is 
reserved  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  alone : 
and  Lutria  (Xarptiu)  is  given  to  the  LORD 
himself,  and  to  each  person  in  the  ever 
blessed  and  glorious  Trinity.  Images  of 
either  of  these  receive  a  relative  worship 
of  the  same  order.  An  image  of  a  saint 
or  angel,  relative  Duliu :  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  relative  hyperdulia :  an 
image  of  either  person  of  the  blessed  Tri 
nity,  relative  Latria.  (See  Idolatry,  Images, 
Invocation  of  Saints.) 

DUNKERS,  or  DIPPERS.  A  sect  of 
Baptists,  originating  (1724)  in  the  teaching 
of  one  Conrad  Peysel  or  Beissel,  a  German, 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  American  states. 
They  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their 
adherence  to  the  rite  of  baptism  with  trine 
immersion,  which,  like  other  Baptists,  they 
of  course  confine  to  adults,  but  also  by 
their  rigid  abstinence  from  flesh,  except  on 
particular  occasions,  by  their  living  in  mo 
nastic  societies,  by  their  peculiar  garb, 
like  that  of  the  Douiinician  friars,  and  by 
their  scruples  with  regard  to  resistance, 
war,  slavery,  and  litigation.  Their  great 
settlement  is  at  a  place  which  they  call 
Euphrata,  in  allusion  to  the  lament  of  the 
Hebrews  in  their  captivity,  which  they 
used  to  pour  forth  to  their  harps  as  they 
sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

EAGLE.  A  frequent  and  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  the  lectern  for  reading 
the  lessons  from  in  churches.  It  has  pro 
bably  some  reference  to  the  Eagle,  which 
is  the  symbolical  companion  of  St.  John, 
in  ecclesiastical  design. 

EARLY  ENGLISH,  or  LANCET, 
the  first  style  of  pure  Gothic  architecture, 
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fully  established  about  1190,  and  merging  \ 
in  the  Geometrical  about  124-1.  The  Lan-  | 
cet  window  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  this  style;  but  it  has,  besides,  various  j>e-  : 
culiarities  (see  Arcade,  Capital,  Moulding,  '. 
Vaulting),  among  which  are  the  following  : 
— The  door-ways  are  frequently  divideduy 
a  central  shaft.  As  compared  with  the  pre 
ceding  style,  the  buttresses  have  a  con 
siderable  projection,  and  they  usually  ter 
minate  in  a  plain  pediment.  The  living 
buttress  becomes  frequent.  Gables  are  of 
very  high  pitch  ;  the  parapet  usually  re 
tains  the  corbel  table.  Tiers  consist  of  a 
circular  or  octagonal  shaft,  surrounded  by 
four  or  eight  smaller  ones,  which  stand 
free,  except  that,  when  ofgreat  length,  they 
are  generally  banded  in  the  centre.  Pur- 
beck  or  Petworth  marble  is  often  used  both 
for  the  central,  which  is  really  the  bearing 
shaft,  and  the  smaller  ones ;  but  in  this  case 
the  marble  of  the  bearing  shaft  is  laid  as 
in  the  quarry,  while  the  smaller  shafts  are 
set  upwards,  for  the  sake  of  greater  length. 
The  triforium  still  maintains  its  import 
ance,  though  hardly  so  lofty  as  in  the 
Norman  style :  it  is  usually  of  two  smaller 
behind  a  principal  arch,  or  of  four  smaller 
behind  two  principal  arches.  The  cleres 
tory  is  generally  of  the  three  Lancets,  the 
central  one  much  more  lofty  than  the  two 
others.  The  carving  is  extremely  sharp 
and  good,  and  very  easily  recognised, 
•when  it  contains  foliage,  by  the  still' stalks 
ending  in  crisped  or  curled  leaves.  Panels 
are  often  used  to  relieve  large  spaces  of 
masonry,  either  blank  or  pierced ;  and 
sometimes  in  window  heads,  and  in  tri 
forium  arcades,  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  character  of  tracery.  They  are  also 
often  filled  with  figures.  The  dog-tooth, 
which  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Transition,  is  now  extremely  abundant, 
often  filling  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings 
in  two  or  three  continuous  trails.  The 
spires  are  almost  invariably  broach-spires. 
EAST.  (See  also  13nn-ing  and  Apostles' 
Creed.)  In  the  aspect  of  their  churches, 
the  ancient  Christians  reversed  the  order 
of  the  Jews,  placing  the  altar  on  the  east, 
so  that  in  facing  towards  the  altar  in  their 
devotions  they  were  turned  to  the  east. 
As  the  Jews  began  their  day  with  the 
setting  sun,  so  the  followers  of  CHRIST 
began  theirs  with  the  rising  sun.  The 
eye  of  the  Christian  turned  with  peculiar 
interest  to  the  cast,  whence  the  day-spring  i 
from  on  high  had  visited  him.  There  the  | 
morning  star  of  his  hope  fixed  his  admiring 
gaze.  Thence  arose  the  Sun  of  righteous 
ness  with  all  his.  heavenly  influences. 


Thither,  in  prayer,  his  soul  turned  with 
kindling  emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  (ion. 
And  even  in  his  grave,  thither  still  lie 
directed  his  slumbering  eye,  in  quiet  ex 
pectation  of  awakening  to  behold  in  the 
same  direction  the  second  appearing  of  his 
LORD,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  gather  his  saints. 

In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  a  ceremony 
almost  of  general  use  and  practice,  the 
turning  the  face  to  the  east  in  their  solemn 
adorations,  which  custom  seems  derived 
from  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  when  it 
was  usual  to  renounce  the  devil  with  the 
face  to  the  west,  and  then  turn  to  the 
east  and  make  the  covenant  with  CHRIST. 
Several  reasons  were  given  by  the  Fathers 
for  this.  First,  as  the  cast,  the  place  of 
the  day-spring  from  darkness,  was  the 
symbol  of  CHRIST,  "the  Sun  of  righteous 
ness."  2ndly,  As  it  was  the  place  of  para 
dise,  lost  by  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  and 
to  be  regained  by  the  second  Adam. 
onllv,  That  CHRIST  made  his  appearance 
on  earth  in  the  east;  there  ascended  into 
heaven  ;  and  thence  will  again  come  at 
the  last  day.  And,  4thly,  That  the  cast, 
as  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness,  was  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  creation,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  ascribed  to  GOD,  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all 
things  ;  as  the  west  was  ascribed  to  the 
devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and 
brings  darkness  on  men  to  their  destruction. 

When  we  repeat  the  creed,  it  is  cus 
tomary  to  turn  towards  the  east,  that  so, 
whilst  we  are  making  profession  of  our 
faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  we  may  look 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where 
GOD  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  re 
sidence  of  glory. —  Whcut/y. 

Turning  towards  the  east  is  an  ancient 
custom,  —  as  indeed,  in  most  religions,  men 
have  directed  their  worship  some  particular 
way.  And  this  practice  being  intended 
only  to  honour  CHRIST,  the  Sun  of  righteous 
ness,  who  hath  risen  upon  us,  to  enlighten 
us  with  that  doctrine  of  salvation  to  which 
we  then  declare  our  adherence,  it  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  as  superstition. — 
Seeker. 

Most  churches  are  so  contrived,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  faces 
the  east.  The  Jews,  in  their  dispersion 
throughout  the  world,  when  they  prayed, 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  mercy-seat 
and  cherubim,  where  the  ark  stood.  (2  Chron. 
vi.  3G — 3H.)  Daniel  was  found  praying 
towards  Jerusalem  (Dan.  vi.  10.),  because 
of  the  situation  of  the  temple.  And  this 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  becoming 
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•way  of  expressing  our  belief  in  GOD. — 
Cottis. 

EASTER.  The  anniversary  festival 
appointed  in  remembrance  of  the  resur 
rection  of  our  blessed  SAVIOUR  from  the 
state  of  death,  to  which  he  had  subjected 
himself  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
men.  It  is  stated  by  venerable  Bede,  that 
this  name  was  given  to  this  festival  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  this  island. 
Those  people,  says  Bede,  worshipped  an 
imaginary  deity,  called  Eostre,  whose  feast 
they  celebrated  every  year  at  this  season  ; 
the  name  remained  when  the  worship  was 
altered.  Others  conceive  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  an  old  Saxon  word  importing 
rising :  Easter-day  thus  signifying  the  day 
of  resurrection.  Easter  Sunday  is  not 
strictly  the  anniversary  day  of  our  SA 
VIOUR'S  resurrection,  but  is  the  day  ap 
pointed  by  the  Church  to  be  kept  in  re 
membrance  of  that  event.  After  great 
difference  of  opinions,  it  was  decided  in 
the  Council  of  Nice  that  Easter-day  should 
be  kept  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Jewish 
feast  of  the  passover,  which  passover  is 
kept  on  the  14th  day,  or  full  moon,  of  the 
Jewish  month  Niaan.  At  the  same  time, 
to  prevent  all  uncertainty  in  future,  it  was 
made  a  further  rule  of  the  Church,  that 
the  full  moon  next  to  the  vernal  (or  spring) 
equinox  should  be  taken  for  the  full  moon 
in  the  month  Nisan,  and  the  21st  of  March 
be  accounted  the  vernal  equinox.  Easter 
Sunday,  therefore,  is  always  the  Sunday 
following  the  full  moon  which  falls  on,  or 
next  after,  the  21st  of  March.  Easter  is 
thus  observed  with  reference  to  the  feast 
of  the  passover,  on  account  of  the  typical 
quality  of  that  day  ;  the  annual  sacrifice 
commanded  by  the  Jewish  law  being  re 
garded  as  a  type  of  the  greater  sacrifice  of 
CHRIST  for  our  redemption,  and  the  de 
liverance  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  as 
a  type  of  our  deliverance  from  sin  and 
deatli  by  his  merits. 

This  was  the  birth-day  of  our  SAVIOUR 
in  his  state  of  glory  and  exaltation,  as  his 
nativity  was  his  birth-day  to  his  state  of 
humiliation.  It  was  anciently  called  the 
"  great  day,"  and  "  the  feast  of  feasts  ; " 
being  by  eminence  "  the  day  which  the 
LORD  hath  made"  (Ps.  cxviii.  24.),  for  the 
Fathers  unanimously  expound  that  passage 
of  this  day,  and  therefore  with  them,  as 
with  us,  that  psalm  was  always  part  of  the 
office  of  the  day.  For  the  antiquity  of  the 
observation  of  this  day  innumerable  au 
thors  might  be  produced ;  but  the  matter 
is  not  at  all  controverted.  —  L Estrange. 


This  is  the  highest  of  all  feasts,  saith 
Epiphanius  :  this  day  CHRIST  opened  to  us 
the  door  of  life,  being  the  first-fruits  of 
those  that  rose  from  the  dead  :  whose  re 
surrection  was  our  life  ;  for  he  rose  again 
for  our  justification.  (Rom.  iv.  25.)  —  Bp. 
Sparrow. 

In  the  primitive  times  the  Christians  of 
all  churches  on  this  day  used  this  morning 
salutation,  "CHRIST  is  risen;"  to  which 
those  who  were  saluted  answered,  "  CHRIST 
is  risen  indeed  : "  or  else  thus,  "  and  hath 
appeared  unto  Simon  ;"  a  custom  still  re 
tained  in  the  Greek  Church.  And  our 
Church,  supposing  us  as  eager  of  the  joyful 
news  as  they  were,  is  loth  to  withhold 
from  us  long  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it ; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  absolution  is 
pronounced,  and  we  are  thereby  rendered 
fit  for  rejoicing,  she  begins  her  office  of 
praise  with  anthem-  proper  to  the  day, 
encouraging  her  members  to  call  upon  one 
another  "to  keep  the  feast;  for  that 
CHRIST  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us, 
and  is  also  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be 
come  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept," 
&c.—  Wheatly. 

The  first  lesson  in  the  morning  is  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  is 
mentioned  the  institution  of  the  passover, 
proper  for  this  day  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  :  for,  as  St.  Augustin  observes,  "  we 
do  in  this  feast  not  only  call  to  mind  the 
history  of  our  SAVIOUR'S  resurrection,  but 
also  celebrate  the  mystery  of  ours."  That 
as  CHRIST  this  day  rose  again  from  death 
to  life,  so  by  CHRIST,  and  the  virtue  of  his 
resurrection,  shall  we  be  made  alive,  and 
rise  from  death  to  life  eternal.  CHRIST  is 
therefore  our  true  passover,  whereof  the 
other  was  a  type  :  the  lesson  then  is  proper 
for  the  day.  So  is  the  first  lesson  for  the 
evening  (Exod.  xiv.),  for  it  is  concerning 
the  Israelites'  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  a 
type  of  our  deliverance  from  hell  this  day 
by  CHRIST'S  glorious  resurrection.  As 
that  day  Israel  saw  that  great  work,  which 
the  LORD  did  upon  Egypt  (ver.  31.),  so 
this  day  we  see  the  great  conquest  over 
hell  and  death  finished  by  CHRIST'S  tri 
umphant  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
second  lessons  are  plain.  The  gospel  gives 
us  the  full  evidence  of  CHRIST'S  resurrec 
tion  :  the  epistle  tells  us,  what  use  we 
should  make  of  it,  "If  CHRIST  be  risen, 
seek  those  things  that  are  above,"  &c.  The 
collect  prays  for  grace,  to  make  the  use  of 
it  which  the  epistle  directs. 

Thus  holy  Church  is  careful  to  teach  and 
instruct  all  her  children  in  the  matter  of 
the  feast,  preaching  CHRIST'S  resurrection 
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to  us,  both  in  the  type  and  prophecy  out 
of  the  OKI  Testament,  and  in  the  history 
of  it  out  of  the  New.  And  she  does  not 
only  teach  us  to  knowwhat  Gon  hath  done 
for  us  this  day,  but  also  she  is  carotid  that 
we  may  do  our  dutv  to  GOD  for  this  his 
marvellous  goodness,  commanding  and 
directing  us  to  pray  for  grace  to  do  our 
duty,  prescribing  us  excellent  forms  of 
adoring  and  blessing  GOD  for  his  mercy 
this  da}',  such  methods  as  the  HOLY  GHOST 
hath  set  down,  in  which  we  may  be  sure  to 
pray  and  praise  GOD  by  the  spirit.  —  ]3p. 
Sparrow.  On  this  dav,  as  on  Christmas- 
day,  there  were  formerly  two  communions, 
whereof  we  have  retained  the  former 
epistle  and  gospel.  —  Bp.  Cosiiis. 

EBIONITES.  Heretics  in  the  first 
century  ;  so  called  from  their  leader  Ebion. 
The  Ebionites,  as  well  as  the  Nazarenes, 
had  their  origin  from  the  circumcised 
Christians,  who  had  retired  from  Jerusalem 
to  Pel  la,  during  the  war  between  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  and  made  their  first  appear 
ance  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
about  the  time  of  Domitian,  or  a  little 
before. 

Ebion,  the  author  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus,  and 
his  successor.  lie  improved  upon  the 
errors  of  his  master,  and  added  to  them 
new  opinions  of  his  own.  He  began  his 
preaching  in  Judea :  he  taught  in  Asia, 
and  even  at  Home :  his  tenets  infected  the 
isle  of  Cyprus.  St.  John  opposed  both 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  in  Asia;  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  apostle  wrote  his  gospel, 
in  the  year  97,  particularly  against  this 
heresy. 

The  Ebionites  held  the  same  errors  as 
the  Nazarenes.  They  united  the  cere 
monies  of  the  law  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel :  they  observed  both  the  Jewish 
sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday.  They 
called  their  place  of  assembling  a  synagogue, 
and  not  a  church.  They  bathed  every 
day,  which  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 
In  celebrating  the  eucharist,  they  made 
use  of  unleavened  bread,  but  no  wine. 

They  added  to  the  observance  of  the 
luw  divers  superstitions.  They  adored 
Jerusalem  as  the  house  of  Gon.  Like  the 
Samaritans,  they  would  not  sutler  a  person, 
of  another  religion  to  touch  them.  They 
abstained  from  the  llesh  of  animals,  and 
even  from  milk  :  and,  lest  any  one  should 
object  to  them  that  passage  of  the  gospel, 
where  our  LORD  says  he  desires  to  eat  of 
the  passover,  they  corrupted  it.  "NVhen 
they  were  sick,  or  bitten  by  a  serpent, 
they  plunged  themselves  into  water,  and 


invoked  all  sorts  of  things  to  their  assist 
ance. 

They  disagreed  among  themselves  in 
relation  to  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  Some 
of  them  said  he  was  born,  like  other  men, 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  acquired  saucti- 
fication  only  by  his  good  works.  Others  of 
them  allowed  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
but  denied  that  he  was  the  word  of  God, 
or  had  a  pre-existeiice  before  his  human 
generation.  They  said  he  was  indeed  the 
only  true  prophet,  but  yet  a  mere  man, 
who,  by  his  virtue,  had  arrived  at  being 
called  CHRIST  and  the  Son  of  GOD.  They 
supposed  that  CHRIST  and  the  devil  were 
two  principles,  which  GOD  had  opposed  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Though  the  Ebionites  observed  the  law, 
yet  they  differed  from  the  Jews  in  many 
points.  They  acknowledged  the  sanctity 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Joshua;  but  they  laughed  at  all  those 
who  came  after  them.  They  rejected  some 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  when  they 
•were  too  closely  pressed  by  this  book,  they 
entirely  abandoned  it. 

Of  the  New  Testament,  they  acknow 
ledged  only  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
that  is,  that  which  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  which  they  called  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.  But  they  took  from  if.  the 
two  first  chapters,  and  corrupted  other 
passages  of  it.  They  absolutely  rejected 
St.  Paul  as  an  apostate,  and  an  enemy  of 
he  law,  and  published  several  calumnies 
against  him.  They  had  likewise  false 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  they  mixed 
a  great  many  fables. 

As  to  their  manner  of  life,  they  imitated 
the  Carpocratians,  the  most  infamous  of 
all  heretics.  They  rejected  virginity  and 
continence  :  they  obliged  children  to 
marry  very  young  :  they  allowed  married 
persons  to  separate  from  each  other,  and 
marry  again,  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

St.  Justin,  St.  Irenacus,  and  Origen, 
wrote  against  the  Ebionites.  Symmachus, 
author  of  one  of  the  Greek  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  an  Ebionite. 

ECCLES1ASTES.  A  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  called  "the 
words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David, 
king  of  Jerusalem,"  that  is,  of  Solomon, 
who,  from  the  great  excellency  of  his  in 
structions,  was  emphatically  styled  "  the 
preacher."  The  design  of  it  is  to  shew 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things,  in  order 
to  which  the  author  enumerates  the  seve 
ral  objects  upon  which  men  place  their 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  then  discovers 
the  emptiness  and  insufficiency  of  all 
11 
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worldly  enjoyments,  by  many  various  re 
flections  on  the  evils  of  human  life.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  preacher,  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man."  St.  Jerome  observes,  that  this 
pious  inference  prevented  the  Jews  from 
suppressing  this  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastcs, 
which  they  had  thoughts  of  doing  (as  well 
as  many  other  writings  of  Solomon,  which 
are  now  lost  and  forgotten),  because  it 
asserts  that  the  creatures  of  GOD  are  vain, 
and  all  things  as  nothing ;  it  was  also 
thought  to  contain  some  dangerous  opi 
nions,  and  some  particular  expressions, 
that  might  infuse  doubts  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  word  Ecclesiasies,  which  is  Greek, 
signifies  a  preacher.  The  Hebrews  call  it 
•Cohcleth,  which  literally  signifies  a  collector, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  sermon  or 
discourse  delivered  to  an  assembly.  The 
Talmudists  will  have  king  Ilezekiah  to  be 
the  author  of  it.  Kimchi  ascribes  it  to 
Isaiah,  and  Grotius  to  Zorobabel ;  but  the 
book  itself  seems  to  afford  no  foundation  for 
these  conjectures.  Ecclesiastes,  according 
to  a  modern  author,  is  a  dialogue  in  which 
a  man  of  piety  disputes  against  a  libertine 
who  favoured  the  opinions  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  ;  his  reason  is,  because  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  and  could  not  proceed  from  the 
same  person.  But  this  may  be  wholly 
owing  to  Solomon's  method  of  disputing 
pro  and  con,  and  proposing  the  objections 
of  the  Sadducees,  to  which  he  replies. 

The  generality  of  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  product  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life  ;  notwith 
standing  which,  some  have  questioned 
whether  Solomon  be  saved,  and  his  repent 
ance  is  still  a  problem  in  the  Church  of 
Koine. 

ECCLESIASTIC.  A  person  holding 
any  office  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
Church.  (See  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORIANS. 
(See  Historians.) 

ECCLESIASTICUS.  An  apocryphal 
book  of  Scripture,  distinguished  by  this 
name  because  it  was  read  (in  ecclesia)  in 
the  church  as  a  book  of  piety  and  instruc 
tion,  but  not  of  infallible  authority ;  or  it 
is  so  called,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  book  of  Ecch'siastes  ;  or  to  shew  that 
it  contains,  as  well  as  the  former,  precepts 
and  exhortations  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
The  anonymous  preface  to  this  work  in 
forms  us,  that  the  author  of  it  was  a 
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Jew,  called  JESUS,  the  son  of  Sirach,  who 
wrote  it  in  Hebrew  ;  but  it  was  rendered 
into  Greek  by  his  grandson  of  the  same 
name.  The  Hebrew  copy  of  this  book, 
which  St.  Jerome  saw,  was  entitled  Pro 
verbs.  By  many  of  the  ancients  it  was 
styled  Tli<vaf,troc,  the  book  of  ecery  virtue: 
but  the  most  common  name  among  the 
Greeks  is,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  oj 
Sirach.  This  book  was  written  under  the 
high  priesthood  of  Onias  III.,  and  trans 
lated  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
or  Fhyscon.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
ascribed  it  to  Solomon.  The  author,  no 
doubt,  had  in  his  view  the  subject  and 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  Proverbs  of  that 
king,  and  has  followed  his  method  of 
teaching  morality  by  sentences  or  maxims. 
This  book  begins  with  an  exhortation  to 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  ;  .  ^'ter  which  follow 
many  maxims  of  morality  to  the  forty- 
fourth  chapter,  where  the  author  begins 
to  rehearse  the  praises  of  famous  men, 
such  as  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  Latin  version  of  Ecclesiasticus  has 
more  in  it  than  the  Greek,  several  par-  i 
ticulars  being  inserted  in  that,  which  are 
not  in  the  other.  These,  Dr.  Prideaux 
observes,  seem  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  first  author  of  that  version  ;  but 
now  the  Hebrew  being  lost,  the  Greek, 
which  was  made  from  it  by  the  grandson 
of  the  author,  must  stand  for  the  original; 
and  from  that  the  English  translation  was 
made. 

ECLECTICS  or  MODERN  PLATO- 
NISTS.  A  sect  which  arose  in  the  Chris 
tian  Church  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  They  professed  to  make  truth  the 
only  object  of  their  inquiry,  and  to  be  ready 
to  adopt  from  all  the  different  systems  and 
sects  such  tenets  as  they  thought  agreeable 
to  it,  and  hence  their  name  from  fK\eyw,  to 
select.  They  preferred  Plato  to  the  other 
philosophers,  and  looked  upon  his  opinions 
concerning  GOD,  the  human  soul,  and 
things  invisible,  as  conformable  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this  system 
was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  at  this  time 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  sect,  afterwards 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Platonists,  in  the  Alexandrian  School. — 
Broughton. 

ECONOMICAL.  The  economical 
method  of  disputing  was  that  in  which  the 
disputants  accommodated  themselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  taste  and  preju 
dices  of  those  whom  they  were  endeavour 
ing  to  gain  over  to  the  truth.  Some  of 
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the  early  Christians  carried  this  conde 
scension  too  tar,  and  abused  St.  Paul's  ex 
ample.  (1  Cor.  ix.  '20.)  The  word  is 
derived  from  On,-oro/a«  dispensatio  rei  fa- 
miliarif,  the  discretionary  arrangement  of 
things  in  a  house  according  to  circum 
stances. 

ECUMENICAL.  (From  oiVoc/m')/,  the 
world.)  A  term  applied  to  general  coun 
cils  of  the  Church,  to  distinguish  them 
from  provincial  and  diocesan  synods.  (See 
Councils.) 

EDIFICATION.  Literally  a  building 
up,  and,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  growing  in  grace  and 
holiness,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  the 
Church. 

A  pretence  of  greater  edification  has 
been  a  common  ground  of  separation  from 
the  Church  ;  but  most  absurdly,  for  "edi 
fication,"  says  Dean  Sherlock,  in  his  reso 
lution  of  some  cases  of  conscience  which 
respect  Church  communion,  is  building 
up,  and  is  applied  to  the  church,  considered 
as  GOD'S  house  and  temple  ;  and  it  is  an 
odd  way  of  building  up  the  temple  of  GOD, 
by  dividing  and  separating  the  parts  of  it 
from  each  other.  The  most  proper  signi 
fication  of  the  word  which  our  translators 
render  by  edification,  is  a  house  or  build 
ing  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  sense  wherein 
it  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church  :  ij<:  are 
GOD'S  husbandry,  ye  arc  GOD'S  building, 
that  is,  the  church  is  GOD'S  house  or 
building.  Thus  the  same  apostle  tells  us 
that  in  CHRIST,  the  whole  budding  (that  is, 
the  whole  Christian  Church),  fitly  framed 
together,  groiceth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the 
LORD.  (Ephes.  ii.  21.)  Hence  the  go 
vernors  of  the  Church  arc  called  builders, 
and  the  apostles  are  called  labourers  to 
gether  with  GOD,  in  erecting  this  spiritual 
building;  and  St.  Paid  calls  himself  a 
master  builder.  Hence  the  increase,  growth, 
and  advances  towards  perfection  in  the 
Church,  is  called  the  building  or  edifica 
tion  of  it.  For  this  reason,  St.  Paul  com 
mends  prophecy  or  expounding  the  Scrip 
tures,  before  speaking  in  unknown  tongues 
without  an  interpreter,  because  by  this 
the  Church  receives  building  or  edification. 

All  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  be 
stowed  on  the  Christians,  were  for  the 
building  and  edifying  of  the  Church.  The 
apostolical  power  in  Church  censures  was 
for  edification,  not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x. 
S.) ;  to  build,  and  not  to  pull  down  ;  that 
is,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church 
entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  we 
may  observe,  that  this  edification  is  prima 
rily  applied  to  the  Church  :  That  the  church 


may  rcccirc  edifying ;  that  ye  may  excel  to 
the  edifying  of  the  church;  for  the  edifying 
of  the  bod//  o/1  CHRIST.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  ~>.  12. 
Ephes.  iv.  12.)  And  it  is  very  observable 
wherein  the  Apostle  places  the  edification 
of  the  body  of  CHRIST,  viz.  in  unity  and 
love  :  Till  ice  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  SON  of 
GOD,  to  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  CHRIST.  (Ephes. 
iv.  12,  1:3.)  Till  we  are  united  by  one 
faith  unto  one  body,  and  perfect  man. 
And  speaking  the  truth  in  lore,  may  grow 
up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head, 
even  CHRIST  ;  from  whom  the  whole  body 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  snpplietti,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  bod;/  unto 
the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.  (Eph.  iv.  15, 
16.)  This  is  an  admirable  description  of 
tl  e  unity  of  the  Church,  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  closely  united  and  compacted 
|  together,  as  stones  and  timber  are  to 
make  one  house  ;  and  thus  they  grow 
into  one  body,  and  increase  in  mutual 
:  love  and  charity,  which  is  the  very  build- 
I  ing  and  edification  of  the  Church,  which  is 
I  edified  and  built  up  in  love,  as  the  apostle 
|  adds,  that  knowledge  pnjfeth  up,  but  charity 
\  edifieth.  (1  Cor.  viii.  1.)  This  builds  up 
the  Church  of  CHRIST  ;  and  that  not  such  a 
common  charity  as  we  have  for  all  man 
kind,  but  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  is 
peculiar  to  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
and  which  none  but  members  can  have 
for  each  other.  And  now  methinks  I  need 
not  prove  that  schism  and  separation  is 
not  for  the  edification  of  the  Church ;  to 
separate  for  edification  is  to  pull  down 
instead  of  building  up.  But  these  men  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  great  regard  to  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  but  only  to  their 
own  particular  edification  :  and  we  must 
grant  that  edification  is  sometimes  applied 
to  particular  Christians  in  Scripture,  ac 
cording  to  <SY.  Paul's  exhortation,  Comfort 
yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  another, 
even  as  also  ye  do.  (1  Thess.  v.  11.)  And 
this  edifying  one  another,  without  ques 
tion,  signifies  our  promoting  each  other's 
growth  and  progress  in  all  Christian  graces 
and  virtues ;  and  so  the  building  and 
edification  of  the  Church  signifies  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  Church 
in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  Christian  graces.  The  edification  of 
the  Church  consists  in  the  edification  of 
particular  Christians ;  but  then  this  is 
called  edification  or  building,  because  this 
growth  and  improvement  is  in  the  unity 
u  -2 
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and  communion  of  the  Church,  and  makes 
them  one  spiritual  house  and  temple. 
Thus  the  Church  is  called  the  temple  of 
GOD,  and  every  particular  Christian  is 
GOD'S  temple,  wherein  the  HOLY  SPIRIT 
dwells  ;  and  yet  GOD  has  but  one  temple, 
and  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  dwells  only  in  the 
Church  of  CHRIST  ;  but  particular  Chris 
tians  are  GOD'S  temple,  and  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  dwells  in  them  as  living  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  thus  by  the 
same  reason  the  Church  is  edified  and 
built  up,  as  it  grows  into  a  spiritual  house 
and  holv  temple,  by  a  firm  and  close  union 
and  communion  of  all  its  parts :  and 
every  Christian  is  edified,  as  he  grows  up 
in  all  Christian  graces  and  virtues  in  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  And  therefore, 
whatever  extraordinary  means  of  edifica 
tion  men  may  fancy  to  themselves  in  a 
separation,  the  apostle  knew  no  edification 
but  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  ;  and 
indeed,  if  our  growth  and  increase  in  all 
grace  and  virtue  be  more  owing  to  the 
internal  assistance  of  the  DIVINE  SPIRIT, 
than  to  the  external  administrations,  as 
Sf.  Paul  tells  us,  /  have  planted  and 
Apottos  watered,  but  GOD  gave  the  increase  ; 
so  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth,  anything, 
nor  he  that  watereth,  but  GOD  that  giveth 
the  increase.  (1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.)  And  if 
the  DIVINE  SPIRIT  confines  his  influences 
and  operations  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(as  the  same  apostle  tells  us  that  there  is 
but  one  body  and  one  spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4.), 
which  plainly  signifies  that  the  operations 
of  this  one  spirit  are  appropriated  to  this 
one  body,  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body  it 
animates),  then  it  does  not  seem  a  very 
likely  way  for  edification,  to  cut  ourselves 
off  from  the  unity  of  CHRIST'S  body. 

ELDERS.  Presbyterian  sects  have  sup 
posed  that  the  order  of  lay-elders,  as  they 
denominate  some  of  their  officers,  is  sanc 
tioned  by  Holy  Scripture.  It  appears 
certain,  however,  that  the  elders  men 
tioned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.)  did  not 
hold  the  same  office  as  those  in  the  Pres 
byterian  sects,  but  "  laboured  in  the  word 
and  doctrine."  In  this  place  the  apostle 
means  only  ministers,  when  he  directs 
that  double  honour  should  be  paid  to  the 
elders  that  rule  well,  especially  those  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  ;  and  the 
distinction  does  not  appear  to  consist  in 
the  order  of  officers,  but  in  the  degree  of 
thuir  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  eminence 
in  laboriously  fulfilling  their  ministerial 
duties.  It  is  said  that  Calvin  admitted 
lay-elders  into  Church  courts,  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  sanction  of  primitive 
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practice,  and,  as  an   effectual  method   of   | 
preventing  the  return  of  inordinate  power    ' 
in   a  superior   order  of  the    clergy.     To 
this  it  is  answered  by  Catholics,  that  nei 
ther  the  name  nor  office  of  lay-elder  was 
ever  known  to  any  general  or  provincial 
council,  or  even  to  any  particular  church   j 
in  the  world  before  the  time  of  Calvin. 

ELECTION.    (See  Predestination,  Cal-   ; 
vinism,   Arminianism.*)      There  are  three   ' 
views  taken  of  election,  all  parties  agree 
ing  that  some  doctrine  of  election  is  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture,  —  the  Calvinistic,  the 
Arminian,  and  the  Catholic. 

By  the  Calvinists  (see  Calvinism*),  elec 
tion  is  judged  to  be  the  election  of  certain 
individuals  out  of  the  great  mass  of  man 
kind,  directly  and  immediately,  to  eternal 
life,  while  all  other  individuals  are  either 
passively  left,  or  actively  doomed,  to  a  cer 
tainty  of  eternal  death  ;  and  the  moving 
cause  of  that  election  is  defined  to  be 
GOD'S  unconditional  and  irrespective  will 
and  pleasure,  inherent  in,  and  exercised  in 
consequence  of,  his  absolute  and  uncon 
trollable  sovereignty. 

By  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants  (see 
Arrninianism*),  scriptural  election  is  pro 
nounced  to  be  the  election  of  certain  indi 
viduals,  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
directly  and  immediately  to  eternal  life ; 
and  the  moving  cause  of  that  election  is 
asserted  to  be  GOD'S  eternal  prevision  of 
the  future  persevering  holiness  and  con 
sequent  moral  fitness  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  who  thence  have  been  thus 
elected. 

Election  under  the  gospel  or  Catholic 
view  denotes,  the  election  of  various  indi 
viduals  into  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church, 
with  GOD'S  merciful  purpose,  that  through 
faith  and  holiness  they  should  attain  ever 
lasting  glory,  but  with  a  possibility  (since 
GOD  governs  his  intelligent  creatures  on 
moral  principles  only)  that  through  their 
own  perverseness  they  may  fail  of  attain 
ing  it. 

Stanley  Faber,  from  whose  learned  and 
most  satisfactory  work  these  definitions  are 
taken,  very  clearly  proves  this  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  reformed  Church  of  Eng 
land  ;  where,  in  the  seventeenth  article, 
the  Church  of  England,  speaking  of  predes 
tination  to  life,  teaches  not  an  election  of 
certain  individuals,  either  absolute  or  pro 
visional,  directly  and  immediately,  to  eter 
nal  happiness.  But  she  teaches  an  election 
of  certain  individuals  into  the  Church 
catholic,  in  order  that  there,  according  to 
the  everlasting  purpose  and  morally  ope 
rating  intention  of  GOD,  they  may  be  de- 
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livered  from  curse  and  damnation,  and 
thus,  indirectly  and  mediately,  may  be 
brought  through  CHRIST  to  everlasting 
glory;  agreeably  to  GOD'S  promises,  as 
they  are  generically,  not  specifically,  set 
forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture. 

That  such  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  in  other  words,  that 
die  teaches  a  predestination  to  life,  not 
direct  and  immediate,  but  indirect  and 
mediate ;  inevitably  follows  from  the  cir 
cumstance  that,  while  in  her  sixteenth  ; 
article  she  hints  at  the  possibility  of  the 
elect  individually  departing  from  grace 
given,  in  her  homilies  and  in  her  burial 
service  she  distinctly  states,  that  the  elect, 
in  her  sense  of  the  word,  may,  in  their  in 
dividual  capacity,  fall  away  utterly,  and 
thus  perish  finally.  Now,  this  statement 
is  palpably  incompatible  with  the  tenet  of 
a  direct  and  immediate  predestination  of 
individuals  to  eternal  life;  for  individuals,  ' 
so  predestinated,  could  not,  by  the  very  | 
terms  of  their  predestination,  fall  away  i 
utterly  and  irrecoverably.  Therefore,  the  j 
predestination  to  life,  mentioned  in  the 
seventeenth  article,  can  only  mean  an  in 
direct  and  mediate  predestination  of  indi 
viduals  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  can  only 
mean  a  predestination  of  individuals  to 
eternal  life,  through  the  medium  of  elec 
tion  into  the  Catholic  Church,  in  GOD'S 
everlasting  purpose  and  intention  indeed ; 
but  still,  since  GOD,  in  executing  his  pur 
pose  and  intention,  operates  upon  the 
minds  of  his  intelligent  creatures  not  phy 
sically  but  morally,  with  a  possibility  of 
their  defeating  that  merciful  purpose  and 
intention,  and  thence  of  their  finally  fall 
ing  away  to  everlasting  destruction. 

As  the  article,  in  connection  with  the 
other  documents  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
must,  unless  we  place  them  in  irrecon 
cilable  collision  with  each  other,  be 
understood  to  propound  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  after  the  manner  and  in  the 
sense  which  has  been  specified  ;  so  it  dis 
tinctly  enjoins  us  to  receive  GOD'S  pro 
mises,  as  they  are  generally  set  forth  to  us 
in  Holy  Scripture. 

The  word  generally  in  this  place  is  not 
opposed  to  unusually,  but  to  particularly, 
and  signifies  generically.  And  the  other 
documents  of  the  Church  of  England  agree 
with  this  interpretation  of  the  seventeenth 
article.  \Ve  may  refer,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  peculiar  phraseology  introduced  into 
the  oflice  of  infant  baptism. 

"  Regard,  we  beseech  thee,  the  suppli-  \ 
cations  of  thy  congregation  :  sanctify  this 
water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  oi'siu  : 


and  grant  that  this  child,  now  to  be  bap 
tized  therein,  may  receive  the  fulness  of 
thy  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number 
of  thy  faithful  and  elect  children,  through 
JKSLS  CHRIST  our  LORD." 

Thus,  in  systematically  generalising 
phraseology,  runs  the  prayer.  Now  thu 
same  prayer  is  recited  over  every  child. 
Consequently,  by  the  inevitable  force  of 
the  word  "remain"  as  here  used,  every 
child,  baptismally  brought  into  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  is  declared  to  be,  at  that  time, 
one  of  the  number  of  GOD'S  elect. 

JJut  the  largest  charity  cannot  believo 
that  every  child,  baptismally  brought  into 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  is  elect  in  the 
sense  of  election  as  jointly  maintained  by 
Calvin  and  Arminius. 

Therefore,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  her 
own  explicit  phraseology,  the  idea,  which 
the  English  Church  annexes  to  the  term 
election,  can  only  be  that  of  ecclesiastical 
individual  election. 

The  matter  is  yet  additionally  estab 
lished  by  the  parallel  phraseology,  which 
occurs  in  the  somewhat  more  modern  oflice 
of  adult  baptism. 

AVith  the  sole  requisite  alteration  of  this 
person  for  this  child,  the  prayer  is  copied 
verbatim  from  the  older  oflice.  Every 
adult,  therefore,  who  is  baptismally  intro 
duced  into  the  pale  of  the  Church,  is,  as 
such,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  number  of 
GOD'S  elect  people. 

The  same  matter  is  still  further  estab 
lished  by  the  strictly  homogeneous  lan 
guage  of  the  catechism. 

Each  questioned  catechumen,  who,  as 
an  admitted  member  of  the  Church,  has 
already,  in  the  baptismal  oflice,  been  de 
clared  to  be  one  of  the  elect,  is  directed  to 
reply:  that,  as  a  chief  article  of  the  faith 
propounded  in  the  creed,  he  has  learned  to 
believe  in  GOD  the  IIoi/v  GHOST,  who  sanc- 
tifieth  him  and  all  the  elect  people  of  GOD. 

Now,  such  an  answer  plainly  makes 
every  catechumen  declare  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  elect. 

But,  in  no  conceivable  sense  which  will 
harmonise  with  the  general  phraseology  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  save  in  that  of  eccle 
siastical  individual  election  only,  can  every 
catechumen  be  deemed  one  of  GOD'S  elect 
people. 

Therefore  the  idea,  which,  to  the  scrip 
tural  term  election,  is  annexed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  is  that  of  ecclesiastical 
individual  election. 

The  matter  is  also  established  by  the 
parallel  phraseology  introduced  into  the 
burial  service. 
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"We  beseech  thee,  that  it  may  please 
thee,  of  thy  gracious  goodness,  shortly  to 
accomplish  the  number  of  thine  elect,  and 
to  hasten  tliy  kingdom  ;  that  we,  with  all 
tliose  that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of 
thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  con 
summation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  in  thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory, 
through  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD." 

In  this  prayer,  the  generic  term  we 
occurs  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
number  of  thine  elect. 

Therefore  the  evidently  studied  arrange 
ment  of  the  words  enforces  the  conclusion  : 
that  every  member  of  the  Church,  as  de 
signated  by  the  term  we,  must  be  deemed 
one  of  GOD'S  elect  people. 

Finally,  the  same  matter  is  established, 
even  in  the  familiar  course  of  daily  reci 
tation,  by  the  language  of  the  very  litany 
itself. 

"  Endue  thy  ministers  with  righteous 
ness  :  and  make  thy  chosen  people  joyful. 

"  O  LORD,  save  thy  people :  and  bless 
thine  inheritance." 

Now,  who  are  the  chosen  people,  whom 
the  LORD  is  here  supplicated  to  make 
joyful  ? 

Can  we  reasonably  pronounce  them,'  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Anglican  Church,  to 
be  certain  individuals  of  each  actually 
praying  congregation,  who,  in  contradis 
tinction  to  other  individuals  of  the  same 
congregation,  are  predestinated,  either 
absolutely  or  provisionally,  to  eternal 
life? 

Assuredly,  the  whole  context  forbids  so 
incongruous  a  supposition  ;  for,  assuredly, 
the  whole  context  requires  us  to  pro 
nounce,  that  thy  chosen  people  are  iden 
tical  with  thine  inheritance. 

But  the  entire  tenor  of  the  liturgy 
identifies  thine  inheritance  with  the  Ca 
tholic  Church. 

Therefore,  thy  chosen  people  and  the 
Catholic  Church  are  terms,  in  point  of 
import,  identical.  (See  Perseverance.) 

ELECTION  OF  BISHOPS.  (See 
Bishops) 

ELEMENTS.  The  materials  used  in 
the  sacraments,  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  our  LORD  himself.  Thus  water  is  the 
element  of  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine 
are  the  elements  of  the  eucharist.  AVith 
respect  to  the  elements  of  the  eucharist,  it 
is  ordered  by  the  Church  of  England  that, 
"  when  there  is  a  communion,  the  priest 
shall  then  place  upon  the  table  so  much 
bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  suffi 
cient;"  Then,  that  is,  after  the  offertory, 
and  after  presenting  the  basin  with  the 
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alms.  This  rubric  being  added  to  our 
liturgy  at  the  last  review,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  word  "  oblations,"  in  the 
prayer  following,  it  is  clearly  evident,  as 
Bishop  Patrick  has  observed,  that  by  that 
word  are  to  be  understood  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  the  priest  is  to 
offer  solemnly  to  GOD  as  an  acknowledg 
ment  of  his  sovereignty  over  his  creatures, 
and  that  from  henceforth  they  might  be 
come  properly  and  peculiarly  his.  For  in 
all  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  of  which  the  peo 
ple  were  partakers,  the  viands  or  materials 
of  the  feast  were  first  made  GOD'S  by  a 
solemn  oblation,  and  then  afterwards  eaten 
by  the  communicants,  not  as  man's,  but  as 
GOD'S  provisions,  who  by  thus  entertaining 
them  at  his  own  table,  declared  himself 
reconciled,  and  again  in  covenant  with 
them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  SAVIOUR, 
when  he  instituted  the  new  sacrament  of 
his  own  body  and  blood,  first  gave  thanks 
and  blessed  the  elements  ;  that  is,  offered 
them  up  to  GOD  as  LORD  of  the  creatures, 
as  the  most  ancient  fathers  expound  that 
passage  ;  who  for  that  reason,  whenever 
they  celebrated  the  holy  eucharist,  always 
offered  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  com 
munion  to  GOD  upon  the  altar  by  this  or 
some  short  ejaculation:  " LORD,  we  offer 
thee  thine  ,own  out  of  what  thou  hast 
bountifully  given  us."  After  which  they 
received  them  into  the  sacred  banquet  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  his  dear  Son. 

In  the  ancient  Church  they  had  gene 
rally  a  side  table  near  the  altar,  upon 
which  the  elements  were  laid  till  the  first 
part  of  the  communion  service  was  over. 
Now,  though  we  have  not  always  a  side 
table,  and  there  is  no  express  provision 
for  one  made  in  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  the  priest  himself  was 
ordered,  in  this  place,  to  set  both  bread 
and  wine  upon  the  altar ;  but  at  the 
review  in  lool,  this  and  several  other 
pious  usages  were  thrown  out  in  conde 
scension  to  ultra-protestant  superstition. 
(See  Credence.)  After  which  the  Scotch 
liturgy  was  the  first  wherein  we  find  it 
restored  ;  and  Mr.  Mede  having  observed 
our  liturgy  to  be  defective  in  this  particu 
lar,  was  probably  the  occasion,  that,  in  the 
review  of  it  after  the  restoration,  this 
primitive  practice  was  restored,  and  the 
bread  and  wine  ordered  by  the  rubric  to 
be  set  solemnly  on  the  table  by  the  priest 
himself.  If  the  priest  neglects  to  do  this, 
and  thus  offends  the  consciences  of  the 
more  enlightened  members  of  a  congre 
gation,  they  should  point  out  to  him  his 
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mistake,  which  ran  only  proceed  from 
traditional  negligence,  a  tradition  not 
older  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  priest 
would  wilfully  violate  his  vow  of  conform 
ity,  especially  in  so  very  solemn  a  service. 
The  return  to  these  usages  is  not  always 
easy,  but  it  may  be  made  easy  by  the 
fidelitv  of  churchwardens,  for  no  clergy 
man  will  like  to  be  twice  presented  as  un 
mindful  of  his  solemn  vow.  (See  Whvutly.) 

ELKVAT1OX.  In  architecture,  a  re 
presentation  of  a  building,  or  of  any  por 
tion  of  it,  as  it  would  appear  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  eye  should  be  exactly 
opposite  every  part  of  it  at  the  same 
time. 

ELEVATIOX  OF  THE  HOST.  This 
llomish,  ceremony,  condemned  in  our 
twenty-fifth  article,  is  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  ancient  rite.  The  Koman 
ritualists,  Bona,  Merati,  Benedict  XIV., 
Le  Brun,  &c.  acknowledge  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  its  existence  before  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  in  the  West.  The  Ordo 
Romanus,  Amalarius,  AValafrid  Strabo, 
and  Mierologus,  make  no  mention  of  the 
rite,  though  the  last  of  these  ritualists 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  certain  documents 
refer  to  it  until  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  it  may  possibly 
have  existed  in  some  places  in  the  twelfth. 
The  synodical  constitutions  of  Odo  de  Sulli, 
bishop  of  Paris,  about  1200,  appoint  this 
elevation,  and  it  was  probably  then  first 
introduced  into  the  diocese  of  Paris.  In 
nocent  III.,  who  wrote  on  the  ceremonies 
of  the  mass  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  does  not  speak  of  it ; 
but,  in  the  time  of  Ilonorius  III.,  it 
had  come  into  use,  for  he  mentions 
it  in  an  epistle  to  the  Latin  bishops 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  A.  i>.  1219, 
where  he  commands  that,  at  the  elevation, 
the  people  should  reverently  bow.  u  Sa- 
cerdos  quilibet  frequenter  doceat  plebem 
suam,  nt  cum  in  celebratione  missarum 
elevatur  hostia  salutaris,  quilibet  rc- 
verenter  inclinet."  This  was  inserted  in  \ 
the  decretals  (c.  sane  de  celebratione  mis 
sarum)  by  Gregory  IX.,  his  successor, 
and  thus  became  the  law  of  the  West. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Bonaventure,  Dnrand, 
and  the  Council  of  Lambeth  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century  ;  and  Cardinal 
Guido  is  said  to  have  introduced  this 
rite,  or  some  part  of  it,  at  Cologne,  about 
1265. 

We  know  then,  that,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  host  was  elevated,  and  the 


people  bowed  or  knelt  at  the  same  time. 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  authorities 
referred  to  by  the  Roman  ritualists  them 
selves,  the  writers  of  that  and  the  following 
ages  did  not  always  interpret  this  as 
designed  for  the  adoration  of  the  elements, 
or  even  of  CHRIST  in  the  eueharist.  Bo 
naventure  (A.  i).  1270)  assigns  eight  reasons 
for  the  elevation,  some  of  which  relate  to 
the  duty  or  dispositions  of  the  people  on 
the  occasion  ;  but  he  does  not  notice  the 
adoration  of  the  elements.  William,  bishop 
of  Paris,  about  1220,  ordered  a  bell  to  be 
rung  at  the  elevation,  that  the  people 
might  be  excited  to  pray,  not  to  worship 
the  host.  "  Projcipitur  quod  in  celebra 
tione  missarum,  quando  corpus  CHRISTI 
elevatur,  in  ipsa  elevatione,  vel  paulo  ante, 
campana  pulsetur,  sicut  alias  fuit  statutum, 
ut  sic  mentes  fidelium  ad  orationem  ex- 
citentur."  Cardinal  Guido  (A.  r>.  12fi5) 
ordained,  that  at  the  elevation  all  the 
people  should  pray  for  pardon.  "  Bonam 
illic  consuetudincin  instituit,  ut  ad  eleva- 
tionem  hostirc  omnis  populus  in  ccclesia 
ad  sonitum  nola-  veniam  pcteret,  sicque 
usque  ad  calicis  benedictionem  prostratns 
jaceret."  The  synod  of  Cologne  (A.  D. 
l.j.%)  explained  the  people's  duty  at  the 
elevation  to  consist,  in  remembering  the 
LORD'S  death,  and  returning  him  thanks 
with  minds  raised  to  heaven.  "Post  cle- 
vationem  consecrati  corporis  ac  sanguinis 
Domini  .  .  .  turn  videretur  silendum,  et 
ab  omni  populo  mortis  Dominica;  comme- 
moratio  habenda,  prostratisque  humi  cor- 
poribus,  animis  in  ccelnm  erectis,  gratia?. 
agenda1  CHRISTO  Redemptori,  qui  nos 
sanguine  suo  lavit  mortcquc  redemit." 

On  the  other  hand,  Durand  (1286), 
Lyndwood  (1430),  the  diocesan  synod  of 
Augsburg  (1548),  and  Cardinal  Hosius, 
one  of  the  papal  legates  at,  the  synod  of 
Trent,  understood  the  prostration  of  the 
people  as  designed  for  the  adoration  of 
CHRIST  as  present  in  the  eueharist.  Cer 
tainly  this  has  latterly  become  the  common 
opinion,  but  from  what  has  been  said  above 
it  appears  that,  before  the  Reformation,  and 
afterwards,  many  persons  at  the  elevation 
directed  their  worship  to  (ion  and  CHRIST 
simply,  without  any  exclusive  reference 
to  the  presence  of  CHRIST  in  the  eueharist. 

EMBER  DAYS.  These  are  the  Wed 
nesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  feast  of  Whit 
sunday,  the  14th  of  September,  and  the 
L'kh  of  December  ;  the  Sundays  following 
these  days  being  the  stated  times  of  ordi 
nation  in  the  Church.  The  week  in 
K  4 
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•which  these  days  fall  are  called  Ember 
week. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  signify 
"  ashes,"  and  by  others  "  abstinence,"  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  connected 
with  fasting.  The  fact  that  the  Ember 
Weeks  return  at  stated  periods,  has  led 
others  to  trace  the  name  to  a  Saxon  word 
signifying  a  "  course,"  or  "  cycle."  In  the 
Western  Church  they  were  denominated 
"  the  Fasts  of  the  Four  Seasons."  On 
these  days  the  design  of  the  Church  is  to 
call  her  members,  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
to  invoke  the  Divine  aid  and  blessing  on 
the  choice  and  commission  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  The  deep  interest  every 
Christian  heart  should  feel  in  a  matter  of 
such  infinite  moment,  should  secure  for 
these  days  the  pious  observance  of  the 
members  of  the  Church. 

EMBLEM.  A  visible,  and  usually  an 
ornamental,  symbol  of  some  spiritual  thing: 
of  some  great  truth  concerning  the  object 
of  a  Christian's  worship,  of  some  object  of 
his  faith  and  hope,  or  of  some  mystery  or 
privilege. 

The  use  of  emblems,  under  which  the 
truths  of  Christianity  were  veiled  from  the 
heathen,  while  they  were  presented  vividly 
to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  is  probably  as 
old  as  Christianity  itself:  and  the  fancy 
of  pious  persons  has  continued  it  to  the 
present  day ;  many  particular  emblems 
having  been  so  generally  and  almost  uni 
versally  used,  as  to  have  been  interwoven 
almost  with  the  very  external  habit  of  the 
Church  itself.  Among  the  most  apt  and 
venerable  may  be  mentioned,  the  trine 
compass,  (as  it  is  called  by  Chaucer,) 

"  That  of  the  trine  compas  Lord  and  gide  is," 

or  a  circle  inscribed  within  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  denoting  the  co-equality  and 
co-eternity  of  the  three  Divine  persons  in 
the  ever  blessed  and  undivided  Trinity  : 
the  hand  extended  from  the  clouds  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  for  the  first  Person 
in  the  Trinity:  the  Lamb  triumphant,  the 
fish  (see  Pzwzs),  the  pelican  wounding 
her  own  breast  to  feed  her  young-,  and 
others,  for  the  SON  of  GOD,  JESUS  CHRIST 
our  LORD  :  the  dove,  for  the  HOLY  GHOST. 
The  chalice  receiving  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  Lamb  for  the  holy  eucharist : 
the  phoenix  rising  from  the  flames,  for  the 
resurrection  :  the  cross  for  the  Christian's 
life  of  conflict ;  the  crown  for  his  hope  of 
glory.  All  these  are  beautifully  significant, 
and  are  very  innocent  in  their  use,  as  well 
as  pious  in  their  intention. 


ENCRATITES. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  proper  emblem 
that  it  be  not,  nor  pretend  to  be,  a  simple 
representation.  It  then  loses  its  allusive 
character,  and  becomes  a  mere  picture  of 
the  thing  itself.  In  theology  there  is  an 
other  reason  why  this  should  be  avoided  : 
for  when  we  attempt  a  representation  of 
any  object  of  Christian  worship,  we  too 
nearly  fall  into  idolatry.  Hence  the  cross 
is  admissible  where  the  crucifix  is  not : 
and  the  not  unfrequent  representation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the  FATHER  is 
represented  as  a  man,  supporting  the 
LORD  JESUS  on  the  cross,  is  shocking  to 
the  reverent  eye.  For  the  like  reasons 
the  representation  of  the  holy  eucharist, 
under  the  old  figure  of  a  crucifix  pouring 
blood  into  four  cups  placed  to  receive  it, 
is  very  objectionable. 

With   regard   to  the  use  of  emblems, 
they  still  afford  very  happy  ornaments  for 
churches  and  church  furniture,  especially 
perhaps    for    painted    windows.     In    the 
Primitive  Church,  pious  persons  sometimes 
carried  them  on  their  persons.     Clement 
of  Alexandria  has  mentioned  some  which 
we  ought  to  avoid,  and  others  which  we 
may  employ  ;  of  which  latter  we  may  name 
a  dove,  a  fish,  a  ship  borne  along  by  a  full  • 
breeze,  and  an  anchor.     As  the  reason  of  i 
the  rule  which  he  gives  still  holds,  we  may  ! 
refer  to  his  Peering,  iii.  1 1 . 

EMMANUEL,  or  IMMANUEL.  A 
Hebrew  word  which  signifies  "  GOD  with 
us."  Isaiah  (vii.  14.),  in  that  celebrated  ; 
prophecy,  in  which  he  foretels  to  Ahaz  the 
birth  of  the  MESSIAH  from  a  virgin,  says, 
This  child  shall  be  called  EMMANUEL,  GOD 
with  us.  He  repeats  this  while  speaking 
of  the  enemy's  army,  which,  like  a  torrent, 
was  to  overflow  Judea  :  "  The  stretching 
of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy 
land,  O  EMMANUEL."  St.  Matthew  (i.  23.) 
informs  us,  that  this  prophecy  was  accom 
plished  in  the  birth  of  CHRIST,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures, 
Divine  and  human,  were  united ;  so  that 
he  was  really  EMMANUEL,  or  "  GOD  with 
us." 

ENCCENIA.  Festivals  anciently  kept 
on  the  days  on  which  cities  were  built,  or 
churches  consecrated  ;  and  in  later  times, 
ceremonies  renewed  at  certain  periods,  as 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  the  celebra 
tion  of  founders  and  benefactors. 

ENCRATITES,  or  CONTINENTS. 
A  name  given  to  a  sect  in  the  second  cen 
tury,  because  they  condemned  marriage, 
forbade  the  eating  of  flesh,  or  drinking  of 
wine,  and  rejected  with  a  sort  of  horror 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 


ENERGUMENS. 

Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of 
Justin  Martyr,  was  the  leader  of  this  sect. 
lie  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  genius 
and  learning,  and  the  excessive  austerity 
of  his  life  and  manners.  He  regarded 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and 
therefore  recommended  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  mortification  of  the  body,  lie 
distinguished  the  Creator  of  the  world 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  denied  the 
reality  of  CHRIST'S  body,  and  blended  the 
Christian  religion  with  several  corrupt 
tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy. 

ENERGUMENS,  DEMONIACS, 
from  ivipyiivfiti'oi,  which  in  the  largest  sense 
denotes  persons  under  the  motion  or  ope 
ration  of  any  spirit  whatever,  good  or  bad; 
but,  in  a  restrained  sense,  is  used  by  ec 
clesiastical  writers  to  denote  persons 
whose  bodies  are  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit.  Mention  is  often  made  in  the  pri 
mitive  Church,  of  persons  possessed  of  an 
evil  spirit.  The  regulations  of  the  Church 
bestowed  upon  them  special  care.  They 
constituted  a  distinct  class  of  Christians, 
bearing  some  relation  both  to  the  catechu 
mens  and  the  faithful ;  but  differing  from 
both  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the 
special  oversight  and  direction  of  exorcists, 
while  they  took  part  in  some  of  the  reli 
gious  exercises  of  both  classes. 

Catechumens  who,  during  their  proba 
tionary  exercises,  became  demoniacs,  were 
never  baptized  until  thoroughly  healed, 
except  in  case  of  extreme  sickness.  Be 
lievers  who  became  demoniacs,  in  the 
worst  stage  of  their  disease,  like  the  weep 
ing  penitents,  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  Church ;  but  were  retained  under 
close  inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  When 
partially  recovered  they  were  permitted, 
with  the  audicntes,  to  join  in  public  wor 
ship,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  par 
take  of  the  eucharist  until  wholly  restored, 
except  in  the  immediate  pro.-pect  of  death. 
In  general,  the  energumens  were  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  penitents. — 
Bingham. 

ENGLAND.  (See  Church  of  England.) 

EXTIIUONISATION.  (See  Bishop.) 
The  placing  of  a  bishop  in^  his  stall  or 
tbrone  in  his  cathedral. 

EPACT.  In  chronology,  and  in  the 
tables  for  the  calculation  of  Easter,  a 
number  indicating  the  excess  of  the  solar 
above  the  lunar  year.  The  ,-olar  year 
consisting,  in  round  numbers,  of  365  days, 
and  the  lunar  of  twelve  months,  of  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  days  each,  or  X.'t-l  days, 
there  will  be  an  overplus  in  the  solar  year 
of  eleven  days,  and  this  constitutes  the 
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Epact.  In  other  words,  the  cpact  of  any 
year  expresses  the  number  of  days  from 
the  last  new  moon  of  the  old  year  (which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  present  lunar 
year)  to  the  first  of  January.  In  the  first 
year,  therefore,  it  will  be  0;  in  the  second 
11  days  ;  in  the  third  twice  11  or  22  ;  and 
in  the  fourth  it  would  be  11  days  more,  or 
33  ;  but  30  days  being  a  synodical  month, 
will  in  that  year  be  intercalated,  making 
thirteen  synodical  months,  and  the  remain 
ing  three  is  then  the  epact.  In  the  follow 
ing  year,  1 1  will  again  be  added,  making 
fourteen  for  the  epact,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  cycle,  adding  11  to  the  epact  of 
the  last  year,  and  always  rejecting  thirty, 
by  counting  it  as  an  additional  month. 

EP11OL),  a  sort  of  ornament  or  upper 
garment,  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 
The  word  T)2N,  ephod,  is  derived  from 
12X,  (iphad,  which  signifies  to  gird,  or  tie, 
foi  the  ephod  was  a  kind  of  girdle  which, 
brought  from  behind  the  neck,  and  over 
the  two  shoulders,  and  hanging  down 
before,  was  put  cross  upon  the  stomach  ; 
then  carried  round  the  waist,  and  made 
use  of  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic.  There 
were  two  sorts  of  ephods,  one  of  plain 
linen  for  the  priests,  and  another  em 
broidered  for  the  high-priest.  As  there 
was  nothing  singular  in  that  used  by  com 
mon  priests,  Moses  does  not  dwell  upon 
the  description  of  it,  but  of  that  belonging 
to  the  high-priest  he  gives  us  a  large  and 
particular  account.  (Ex.  xxviii.  6,  &c.) 
it  was  composed  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
crimson,  and  twisted  cotton  :  upon  that 
part  of  it  which  passed  over  the  shoulders 
were  two  large  precious  stones,  one  on 
each  shoulder,  upon  which  were  engraven 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  six  upon 
each  stone  ;  and,  where  the  ephod  crossed 
upon  the  high-priest's  breast,  there  was  a 
square  ornament  called  the  rational,  or 
breast-plate. 

St.  Jerome  observes,  that  the  ephod 
was  peculiar  to  the  priesthood ;  and  it 
was  an  opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  no 
sort  of  worship,  true  or  false,  could  subsist 
without  a  priesthood  and  ephod.  Thus 
Micah  having  made  an  idol  and  placed  it 
in  his  house,  did  not  fail  to  make  an 
ephod  for  it.  (Judges,  xvii.  .->.)  GOD 
foretold  by  Hosea  (ni.  4.),  that  the  Is 
raelites  should  be  for  a  long  time  without 
kings,  princes,  sacrifices,  altar,  ephod,  and 
teraphim;  and  Jsaiah,  speaking  of  the 
false  gods  who  were  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  ascribes  ephods  to  them. 

The  ephod  is  often  taken  for  the  pec 
toral  or  breast-plate,  and  fur  the  Urim 
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and  Thummim,  wliicli  were  fastened  to  it, 
because  all  this  belonged  to  the  ephod, 
and  made  but  one  piece  with  it.  Though 
the  ephod  was  properly  an  ecclesiastical 
habit,  yet  we  find  it  sometimes  worn  by 
laymen.  Samuel,  though  a  Levite  only 
and  a  child,  wore  a  linen  ephod.  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18.)  And  David,  in  the  ceremony  of 
removing  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  Jerusalem,  was  girt  with  a  linen 
ephod.  (2  Sam.  vi.  14.)  The  Levites 
regularly  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
ephod  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Agrippa,  as  we 
are  told  by  Josephus,  a  little  time  before 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
the  Levites  obtained  of  that  prince  per 
mission  to  wear  the  linen  stole,  as  well  as 
the  priests.  The  historian  observes,  that 
this  was  an  innovation  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  which  were  never 
struck  at  with  impunity. 

Spencer  and  Cunseus  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Jewish  kings  had  a  right  to  wear 
the  ephod,  because  David  coming  to  Zig- 
lag,  and  finding  that  the  Amalekites  had 
plundered  the  city,  and  carried  away  his 
and  the  people's  wives,  ordered  Abiathar 
the  high-priest  to  bring  him  the  ephod, 
which  being  done,  David  inquired  of  the 
LORD,  saying,  "  Shall  I  pursue  after  this 
troop?"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  8.);  whence 
they  infer  that  David  consulted  GOD  by 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  consequently 
put  on  the  ephod.  The  generality  of 
commentators  believe,  that  David  did  not 
dress  himself  in  the  high-priest's  ephod, 
and  that  the  text  signifies  no  more  than 
that  the  king  ordered  Abiathar  to  put  on 
the  ephod,  and  consult  GOD  ibr  him. 

The  ephod  of  Gideon  is  remarkable  for 
having  become  the  occasion  of  a  new  kind 
of  idolatry  to  the  Israelites.  (Judges, 
viii.  27.)  What  this  consisted  in,  is  mat 
ter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  Some 
authors  are  of  opinion  this  ephod,  as  it  is 
called,  was  an  idol ;  others,  that  it  was 
only  a  trophy  in  memory  of  that  signal 
victory ;  and  that  the  Israelites  paid  a 
kind  of  divine  worship  to  it,  so  that  Gideon  ! 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  their  idolatry  ;  j 
in  like  manner  as  Moses  was,  when  he 
made  the  brazen  serpent  which  came  after 
wards  to  be  worshipped. 

EPIGOXATOX.  An  appendage  some 
what  resembling  a  small  maniple  worn  on 
the  right  side,  depending  from  the  girdle. 
It  is  considered  to  represent,  the  napkin 
with  which  our  blessed  LORD  girded  him 
self  at  the  last  supper,  and  has  embroidered 
on  it  either  a  cross  or  the  head  of  our 
LORD.  In  the  llomish  Church  its  use  is 


confined  to  the  pope.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  is  used  by  all  bishops.  Tne 
epigonaton  does  not  occur  in  the  sacer 
dotal  vestments  of  the  English  Church. 

EPIPHANY.  The  epiphany,  or  mani 
festation  of  CHRIST  to  the  Gentiles,  is 
commemorated  in  the  Church  on  the  6th 
of  January,  and  denotes  the  day  on  which 
the  wise  men  came  from  the  east  to  wor 
ship  the  infant  JESUS.  (Matt.  ii.  2.)  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
which  on  that  day  began  to  shine  on  those 
who  sat  in  darkness.  (Isa.  ix.  2.  Matt. 
iv.  16.) 

The  word  epiphany  is  derived  from  the 
compound  verb  eirupaii'w,  which  signifies 
to  manifest  or  declare,  and  was  at  first 
used  both  for  Christinas  Day,  when  CHRIST 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  for  this 
day,  to  which  it  is  now  more  properly  ap 
propriated,  when  he  was  manifested  by  a 
star  to  the  Gentiles. 

EPISCOPACY.  (See  Bishops  and 
Orders.)  The  ancient  apostolical  form  of 
Church  government,  consisting  in  the  sti- 
perintendency  of  one  over  several  other 
church  officers.  Bishops  were  always 
allowed  to  be  of  an  order  superior  to 
presbyters ;  and,  indeed,  having  all  the 
powers  that  presbyters  have,  and  some 
more  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  must  be 
of  a  different  order  necessarily.  It  is  their 
peculiar  office  to  ordain,  which  never  was 
allowed  to  presbyters ;  and,  anciently,  the 
presbyters  acted  in  dependence  upon  the 
bishop  in  the  administration  of  the  LORD'S 
supper  and  baptism,  and  even  in  preaching, 
in  such  manner  that  he  could  not  do  it 
regularly  without  the  bishop's  appro 
bation. 

Our  Church  asserts,  in  the  preface  to 
the  ordinal,  that  the  order  of  bishops 
was  "from  the  apostles'  time;"  referring 
us  to  those  texts  of  Scripture  occurring 
in  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  the  aposto 
lical  epistles,  which  are  usually  urged  for 
the  proof  of  the  episcopal  order.  And  of 
a  great  many  which  might  be  alleged  these 
are  some.  In  the  short  history,  which  we 
have  of  the  apostles,  we  find  them  exer 
cising  all  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  episco 
pal  order.  They  ordain  church  ministers  : 
"  And  when  they  had  prayed  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them."  (Acts,  vi.  6.)  They 
confirm  baptized  persons  :  "  Who,  when 
they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  them, 
that  they  might  receive  the  HOLT  GHOST  " 
(viii.  15.).  They  excommunicate  notorious 
offenders,  as  the  incestuous  person.  (1  Cor. 
v.  5.)  The  like  episcopal  powers  we  find 
in  Scripture  committed  to  others,  whom, 
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i  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  the  tes- 
i  timonv  of  antiquity,  we  judge  to  have  been 
'.:  advanced  to  thai  order.     Not  onlv  :i  power 
f  of  ordination,  but  a  particular  charge  in 
j  conferring  it,  is  given  to  Timothy  ;  namely,  i 
|  that  lie  "  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  ' 
I  (1    Tim.    v.    22.)      That    he    caution    the 
|  presbyters  under  him  "that  they  teach  no 
other  doctrine"  (i.  .'i.).     Rules   are   given 
I  him    ho\v    he    should    animadvert    on    an 
[offending   presbyter:    "Against    an    elder 
I  receive  not   an   accusation  but  before  two  i 
r  or  three  witnesses"   (v.  I!).),  and   to  what  ', 
I  conduct    he    should    oblige    the    deacons  : 
i  (iii.  8.).     The  same  episcopal  powers  are 
i  committed   to   Titus,  to   "ordain  elders  in 
i  every  city"  (Tit.  i.  5.),  and  to  excommu 
nicate  heretics    after   the  first   or  second 
admonition  (iii.  10.).     Now  these  are  very 
good    proofs  to    all  reasonable    men   that 
diligently  read   the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
the  order  of  bishops  was  inclusively  "  from," 
that  is,  in,  "  the  apostles'  time." 

But  to  all  diligent  and  impartial  readers 
of  ancient  writers  the  case  is  yet  more  out 
of  doubt.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  writer 

•  extant  is  Clemens  Romanus,  who  wrote  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  within  forty 

<  years  after  our  SAVIOUR'S  ascension.     And 

he  speaks  not  only  of  presbyters  and  dca- 

:  cons,  but  of  bishops  likewise,  as  an  order 

in   use   in  his  time,  clearly  distinguishing 

also  between  the  two  orders  of  bishops  and 

presbyters.     In  the   epistles   of   Ignatius, 

i  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch   seventy  vears 

:  after  CHRIST,  in  which   he  continued  forty 

>  years,  being  martyred  in  the  year  of  our 

LORD  108,  just  seven  years  after  St.  John's 

death,  all  the  three  orders  are  clearly  and 

•  exactly  distinguished.     Of  lower  author 
ities  the  instances  are  innumerable.     Cle- 

,'  inent  of  Alexandria  wrote  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  second  century  ;  and  he  mentions 
the  three  orders  as  the  established  use  of 

'  the  Church  in  his  time.  Origen,  who  lived 
at  the  same  time,  uses  corresponding  lan 
guage.  Tertullian  likewise  mentions  these 
three  orders  as  established  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy-  And  so  infinite  other  authors 
make  these  three  orders  perfectly  distinct. 
— Dr.  Xicholix. 

Of  the  distinction  among  the  governors 

'  of  the  Church  there  was  never  in  ancient 
times  made  any  question;  nor  did  it  seem 

I  disputable   in   the    Church,   except  to  one 

1  malcontent,  Arius,  who  did  indeed  get 
a  name  in  story,  but  nevvr  made  much 

i  noise,  or  obtained  any  vogue  in  the  world. 

'•  Very  few  followers  he  found  in  his  hctero- 

i  doxy.  No  great  body  even  of  heretics 
could  find  cause  to  dissent  from  the  Church 


in  this  point.  But  all  Arians,  Macedo 
nians,  Novatians,  Donatists,  &c.  main 
tained  the  distinction  of  orders  among 
themselves,  and  acknowledged  the  dutv  of 
the  inferior  clergy  to  their  bishops.  And 
no  wonder ;  seeing  it  standeth  upon  so 
very  firm  and  clear  grounds :  upon  the 
reason  of  the  case,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Holy  Scripture,  upon  general  tra 
dition,  and  unquestionable  monuments 
of  antiquity,  upon  the  common  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  greatest  saints,  persons 
most  renowned  for  wisdom  and  piety  in 
the  Church. 

Reason  doth  plainly  require  such  subor 
dinations.  This  all  experience  attesteth ; 
this  even  the  chief  impugners  of  episcopal 
presidency  do  by  their  practice  confess, 
who  for  prevention  of  disorders  have  been 
fain  of  their  own  heads  to  devise  ecclesias 
tical  subordination  of  classes,  provinces, 
and  nations  ;  and  to  appoint  moderators, 
or  temporary  bishops,  in  their  assemblies. 
So  that  reason  hath  forced  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church  to  imitate  it. 

The  Holy  Scripture  also  doth  plainly 
enough  countenance  this  distinction.  For 
therein  we  have  represented  one  "angel" 
presiding  over  principal  churches,  which 
contained  several  presbyters  (Rev.  ii.  1.), 
£c.  :  therein  we  find  episcopal  ordination 
and  jurisdiction  exercised:  we  have  one 
bishop  constituting  presbyters  in  divers 
cities  of  his  diocese  (Tit,  i.  5.  1  Tim.  v. 
1.17.  19,  '20.  22.),  &c.  ;  ordering  all  things 
therein  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
judging  presbyters;  rebuking  "with  all 
authority,"  or  imperiousness,  as  it  were 
(Tit.  ii.  13.),  and  reconciling  offenders, 
secluding  heretics  and  scandalous  persons. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  there  were  an 
high  priest,  chief  priest,  a  sanhedrim,  or 
senate,  or  synod. 

The  government  of  congregations  among 
GOD'S  ancient  people,  which  it  is  probable 
was  the  pattern  that  the  apostles,  no 
aflecters  of  needless  innovation,  did  follow 
in  establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline 
among  Christians,  doth  hereto  agree  ;  for 
in  their  synagogues,  answering  to  our 
Christian  churches,  they  had  as  their  elders 
and  doctors,  so  over  them  an  (tpxiffwayuiyot;, 
the  head  of  the  eldership,  and  president  of 
the  synagogue. 

The  primitive  general  use  of  Christians 
most  effectually  doth  back  the  Scripture, 
and  interpret  it  in  favour  of  this  distinction, 
scarce  h-ss  than  demonstrating  it  consti 
tuted  by  the  apostles.  For  how  otherwise 
is  it  imaginable,  that  all  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apostles  in  several  most 
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distant  and  disjointed  place?,  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  at  Ephesus,  at 
Corinth,  at  Rome,  should  presently  con 
spire  in  acknowledgment  and  use  of  it? 
How  could  it,  without  apparent  confederacy, 
be  formed,  how  could  it  creep  in  without 
notable  clatter,  how  could  it  be  admitted 
without  considerable  opposition,  if  it  were 
not  in  the  foundation  of  those  churches 
laid  by  the  apostles  ?  How  is  it  likely, 
that  in  those  times  of  grievous  persecution, 
falling  chiefly  upon  the  bishops,  when  to 
be  eminent  among  Christians  yielded 
slender  reward,  and  exposed  to  extreme 
hazard  ;  when  to  seek  pre-eminence  was  in 
effect  to  court  danger  and  trouble,  torture 
and  ruin,  an  ambition  of  irregularly  ad 
vancing  themselves  above  their  brethren 
should  so  generally  prevail  among  the 
ablest  and  best  Christians  ?  How  could 
those  famous  martyrs  for  the  Christian 
truth  be  some  of  them  so  unconscionable 
as  to  affect,  others  so  irresolute  as  to  yield 
to,  such  injurious  encroachments  ?  And 
how  could  all  the  holy  fathers,  persons  of 
so  renowned,  so  approved  wisdom  and  in 
tegrity,  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  such 
a  corruption,  or  so  bad  as  to  abet  it  ?  How 
indeed  could  all  GOD'S  Church  be  so  weak 
as  to  consent  in  judgment,  so  base  as  to 
comply  in  practice  with  it?  In  fine,  how 
can  we  conceive,  that  all  the  best  monu 
ments  of  antiquity  down  from  the  begin 
ning,  the  acts,  the  epistles,  the  histories, 
the  commentaries,  the  writings  of  all  sorts, 
coming  from  the  blessed  martyrs  and  most 
holy  confessors  of  our  faith,  should  con 
spire  to  abuse  us ;  the  which  do  speak 
nothing  but  bishops  ;  long  catalogues  and 
rows  of  bishops  succeeding  in  this  and  that 
city ;  bishops  contesting  for  the  faith 
against  pagan  idolaters,  and  heretical  cor- 
rupters  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  bishops  here 
teaching,  and  planting  our  religion  by  their 
labours,  their  suffering,  and  watering  it 
with  their  blood  ?  — Dr.  Isaac  Barrow. 

It  was  so  well  known  that  a  bishop  was 
of  a  superior  order  to  a  presbyter,  that  it 
was  deemed  sacrilege  by  the  fourth  general 
council  to  thrust  a  bishop  down  from  the 
first  to  the  second  degree.  So  that,  how 
ever  persecution  and  dire  necessity  may 
perhaps  excuse  some  late  churches,  for 
being  forced  to  mix  the  two  first  orders, 
and  to  have  only  priests  and  deacons  ;  yet 
we,  who  have  a  prescription  of  above  1600 
(1700)  years  for  us  even  from  the  apostles' 
time,  have  the  right  of  our  side,  and  must 
never  depart  therefrom.  —  Dean  Comber. 

EPISTLE.  The  scriptural  epistles  are 
letters  which  were  addressed  by  the  in- 
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spired  apostles  to  churches  or  individuals. 
But  by  the  epistle  in  the  liturgy  we  mean 
the  first  lesson  in  the  communion  service, 
which  is  so  styled  because  it  is  generally 
taken  from  the  epistles  of  the  holy  apostles. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  taken  from  the 
Acts,  and  occasionally  from  the  Prophets. 
Almost  all  the  lessons  now  read  as  epistles 
in  the  English  liturgy  have  been  appointed 
to  their  present  place,  and  used  by  our 
Church  for  many  ages.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  liturgies  of  our  Church  used 
before  the  revision,  in  the  reign  of  Ed 
ward  VI.,  and  they  also  appear  in  ail  the 
monuments  of  the  English  liturgy,  before 
the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  they  are  gene 
rally  as  old  as  the  time  of  Augustine,  A.D. 
595.  In  this  view,  the  lessons  entitled 
epistles  in  our  liturgy  have  been  used  for 
1200  years  by  the  Church  of  England. 
We  must  consider  this  more  as  a  subject 
of  interest  and  pleasure  than  of  any  great 
importance,  since  all  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  GOD.  Yet  we  may  remark, 
that  the  extracts  read  from  the  epistles 
are  generally  devotional  and  practical, 
and,  therefore,  best  adapted  for  ordinary 
comprehension  and  general  edification. 

EPISTOLER.  In  the  24th  canon,  and 
in  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
find  that  a  special  reader,  entitled  an  ep's- 
toler,  is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegiate 
churches,  vested  in  a  cope.  The  canon 
and  the  injunctions  here  referred  to  wil] 
be  found  under  the  head  Cathedral. 

EPOCH.  A  term  in  chronology  signi 
fying  a  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  the 
succeeding  years  are  numbered.  The  first 
epoch  is  the  creation  of  the  world,  which. 
according  to  the  Vulgate  Bible,  Arch 
bishop  Usher  fixes  in  the  year  710  of  tlu 
Julian  periods,  and  4004  years  befon 
JESUS  CUBIST.  The  second  is  the  deluge 
which,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  1656 
Six  other  epochs  are  commonly  reckonei 
in  sacred  history :  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel ;  the  calling  of  Abraham 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  o 
Egypt ;  the  dedication  of  the  temple  ;  th( 
end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  tin 
birth  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  In  profane  histor\ 
are  reckoned  four  epochs  :  the  a3ra  of  Xa- 
bonasser,  or  death  of  Sardannpalus  ;  thi 
reign  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon;  the  reign  o 
Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians 
and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Au 
gustus,  in  which  our  SAVIOUR  was  born. 

ERASTIANS.  So  called  from  Erastut 
a  German  heretic  of  the  16th  century 
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Thi'  pastoral  ofliiv,  according  to  him,  was 
imly  persuasive,  like  that  of  a  professor  of 
science    over    his    students,    without    any 
power  of  the  keys  annexed.     The  LORD'S 
supper,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
•e    to    be   free    and   open   to   all.     The 
ninister  might  dissuade   the  vicious    and 
inqualified    from    the    communion,     but 
night  not  refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of 
"ensure  ;  the  punishment  of  all  offences, 
ther  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  being 
f'-rred  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
ibooks  of  Scripture,  which  were  always  ex- 
I  eluded    the   Jewish    canon,    and    are   too 
;i  al>Mird  to  be  admitted  as  canonical  by  the 
i  Romanists  themselves.    They  are  supposed 
'ito  have  been  originally  written   in  Greek, 
i  by  some  Hellenistical  Jews,  though   some 
imagine   that  they   were   first  written    in 
Chaldee,   and    afterwards   translated    into 
:  ( I  reek.     It   is  uncertain  when   they  were 
:  composed,  though   it   is  generally  agreed 
.  that  the  author  wrote  before  Josephus. 

The  first  book  of  Esdras  i.s  chiefly  his- 
i  torical,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
1  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  divine  worship.     The  truth  it 
!  contains  is   borrowed  from   the  canonical 
books  of  Ezra  (or  Esdras,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  call  him,  and  thence  term  these 
i  books,  the  third  and  fourth   book  of  Es- 
1  dras) ;   the  rest  is  exceeding  fabulous  and 
trilling :    this    book    however    is    by    the 
Greeks  allowed  to  be  canonical.     The  se- 
cond  book  of  Esdras  is  written  in  the  pro 
phetical  wav,  and  pretends  to  visions  and 
'  revelations,  but  so  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
i  that  the  Spirit  of  Goi>  could  have  no  con- 
'  cern  in  the  dictating  of  them.     The  author 
[believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
>  hand,  and  that  all  the  souls  both   of  good 
and  bad   men  would  be  delivered  out  of 
!  hell  after  the  day  of  judgment.     He  speaks 
i  of  two  monstrous  animals  created  by  GOD 
,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
make  a  feast  with  them  for  all   the   elect, 
i  after  the  resurrection.     lie  savs,  that  the 
ten  tribes  are  gone  into  a  certain  country, 
which    he   calls    Arseret ;    that    Ezra    re 
paired  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures   which  were   entirely   lost;    and    he 
speaks  of  Ji:si:s  CHRIST  and  his  apostles  in 
so  clear  a  manner,  that  the  gospel  itself  is 
not  more  express. 

ESPOUSE,  ESPOUSALS.  A  cere 
mony  of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obli 
gation  for  the  purpose  of  marriage.  It 
was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  two 
parties,  which  usually  preceded  the  ni-ii-- 


riagc  some  considerable  time.  The  dis 
tinction  between  espousals  and  marriage 
ought  to  be  earefully  attended  to,  as  es 
pousals  in  the  east  are  sometimes  con 
tracted  for  years  before  the  parties  cohabit, 
and  sometimes  in  very  early  youth.  This 
custom  is  alluded  to  figuratively,  as  be 
tween  Gou  and  his  people  (Jer.  ii.  "2.),  to 
whom  he  was  a  husband.  (Jer.  xxxi.  J32.) 
The  apostle  says,  that  he  acted  as  a  kind 
of  assistant  (pronuba)  on  this  occasion 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2.)  :  u  1  have  espoused  you  to 
CHRIST,"  that  is,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
writings,  settled  the  agreements,  given 
pledges,  &c.  of  that  union.  (See  Isa.  liv. 
5.  Matt.  xxv.  G.  Rev.  xix.) 

ESSEXES.  A  very  ancient  sect,  which 
was  spread  abroad  through  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  They 
maintained  that  religion  consisted  wholly 
in  contemplation  and  silence.  Some  of 
them  passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  celi 
bacy  ;  others  embraced  the  state  of  matri 
mony,  which  they  considered  as  lawful, 
when  entered  into  with  the  sole  design  of 
propagating  the  species,  and  not  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  lust.  Some  of  them  held 
the  possibility  of  appeasing  the  deity  by 
sacrifices,  though  different  from  that  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  others  maintained  that  no  offer 
ing  was  acceptable  to  GOD  but  that  of 
a  serene  and  composed  mind,  addicted  to 
the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  They 
looked  upon  the  law  of  Moses  as  an  alle 
gorical  system  of  spiritual  and  mysterious 
truths,  and  renounced,  in  its  explication, 
all  regard  to  the  outward  letter. 

ESTABLISHMENT.  By  a  religious 
establishment  is  generally  meant,  in  the 
present  day,  the  religion,  whether  Chris 
tian  or  not,  which  is  recognised  by  the 
state.  Thus  Presby  terianism  is  the  estab 
lishment  of  Scotland,  Mahomedanism  that 
of  Turkey.  In  England,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  establishment.  It  has  not 
been  endowed  by  the  state,  which  lias 
rather  robbed  than  enriched  it ;  nor  has 
it  been  established,  like  Presbyterianism  iu 
Scotland,  by  any  act  of  the  legislature. 
But  being  endowed  by  individual  piety,  it 
was  for  many  ages  the  only  community  in 
this  country,  which  even  pretended  to  be 
the  Church  :  as  such  it  was  recognised  by 
the  state,  and  when  in  process  of  time  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country  asserted 
its  independence  of  Rome,  and  reformed 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  it,  it  con 
tinued  to  be,  as  it  always  was,  the  re 
ligious  community  connected  with  the 
state  ;  although  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  sect  in  communion  with 
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Rome  was  founded  in  England,  and  arro 
gated  to  itself  the  name  and  titles  which 
belong  to  our  ancient  Church,  and  to  her 
alone.  A  slight  reference  to  history  will 
shew  what  is  meant.  Soon  after  Augus 
tine  had  been  consecrated,  in  France,  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  see 
was  endowed  with  large  revenues  by  King 
Ethelbert,  who  likewise  established,  at 
the  instance  of  the  archbishop,  the  dio 
ceses  of  Rochester  and  London.  The  other 
kings  of  the  heptarchy  erected  bishoprics 
equal  to  the  size  of  their  kingdoms.  And 
the  example  was  followed  by  their  nobles, 
who  converted  their  estates  into  parishes, 
erecting  fit  places  of  worship,  and  endow 
ing  them  Avith  tithes.  (See  Church  of 
England.) 

Thus  was  the  Church  established.  For 
many  years  there  appears  to  have  con 
tinued  a  good  understanding  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
powers  of  which  were,  in  most  respects, 
as  in  these  days,  blended.  But,  after  the 
moral  world  had  been  subdued,  and  papal 
tyranny  had  been  established  by  the  mar 
vellous  energies  of  Ilildebrand,  his  crafty 
successors,  the  popes  of  Rome,  soon  per 
ceived  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  do 
minion,  it  was  important,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  sever  the  alliance  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Representing  the  Church  as  inde 
pendent,  they  regarded  the  king  as  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  the  pope  as  supreme 
of  the  Church.  No  sectarian  of  the  pre 
sent  day  can  be  more  hostile  to  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  State  than  were  those 
divines,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
devoted  to  the  popedom.  Although  the 
pope,  however,  had  here  in  England,  as 
elsewhere,  many  creatures  and  advocates, 
yet  many  and  manful  were  the  repulses  he 
met  with  from  our  clergy,  our  kings,  and 
the  people.  His  authority,  indeed,  was,  in 
this  realm,  a  mere  assumption,  for  he  was 
never  elected  by  any  synod  of  our  Church 
as  its  head.  Still,  assuming  rights  to  which 
he  could  lay  no  lawful  claim,  his  usurpa 
tions  were  continued  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  clergy,  the  monarch,  and 
the  people,  could  bear  the  tyranny  no 
longer,  but,  throwing  off  the  yoke,  declared 
that  the  pope  was  not  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that,  in  these 
realms,  the  king  is,  as  in  times  past  he  was, 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  eccle 
siastical  as  well  as  civil,  in  these  his  do 
minions,  supreme.  This  is  the  fact,  and 
the  history  of  the  fact.  The  property  of 
the  Church  remains  with  those  who  have 


descended  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
clergy  to  whom  it  was  originally  granted. 
If  our  title  be  disputed,  it  devolves  upon 
the  adversary  to  establish  a  prior., claim. 
This  the  Protestant  dissenter  does  not 
attempt  to  do ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  dissenters,  we  know,  that 
instead  of  being  descended  from  the  ori 
ginal  grantees,  their  line  of  succession 
began  at  Rome  scarcely  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  Nor  can  they  claim  on  the 
ground  of  greater  similarity  of  doctrine,  for 
transubstantiation,  the  worship  of  saints 
and  image?,  half  communion,  constrained 
celibacy,  &c.,  the  doctrines  and  practices 
which  distinguish  the  modern  Romanists, 
were  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
Admitting,  then,  that  we  may  differ  in 
some  particulars  of  practice  from  our  an 
cestors,  yet  certainly  we  do  not  differ 
from  them  so  much  as  the  modern  Ro 
manists. 

ESTHER.  The  book  of  Esther  is  a 
canonical  book  of  Scripture,  containing 
the  history  of  Esther.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  whether  it  was  a  canonical 
book  among  the  Jews.  St.  Jerome  and 
other  Christian  writers  maintain  the  af 
firmative,  but  St.  Athanasius  and  some 
others,  incline  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
It  has,  however,  been  received  as  canonical 
by  the  Church.  The  last  six  chapters,  be 
ginning  at  the  fourth  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter,  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
These  are  probably  a  composure  of  several 
pieces  collected  by  the  Hellenistical  Jews, 
and  are  therefore  deservedly  thrown  out 
of  the  canon  of  the  sacred  books  by  the 
Protestant  Church ;  but  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  hold  them  canonical.  As 
to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther,  there 
is  great  uncertainty.  Many  of  the 
Christian  fathers  attribute  this  history  to 
Ezra.  Eusebius  believes  it  to  be  more 
modern.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Joachim  the 
high-priest,  the  grandson  of  Josedec. 
Most  conceive  Mordecai  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it,  and  join  Esther  with  him  in 
the  composition  of  it.  M.  Du  Pin  con 
jectures,  that  the  great  synagogue,  to  pre 
serve  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  event, 
and  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  feast 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  com 
posed,  which  they  approved  and  placed  in 
the  canon  of  their  sacred  books. 

ETERNITY.  That  mysterious  attri 
bute  of  GOD  which  implies  his  existence  as 
without  end,  so  without  beginning.  The 
self-existent  Being,  observes  Dr.  Clarke, 
must  of  necessity  be  eternal.  The  ideas 
of  eternity  and  self-existence  are  so  closely 
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connected,  that,  because  something  must  j 
of  necessity  be  eternal,  independently  and 
without  any  outward  cause  of  its  being, 
therefore  it  must    necessarily  be   self-ex 
istent  ;   and,  because   it  is   impossible  but  ' 
something  must  be  self-existent,  therefore 
it   is   necessary   that   it  must  likewise   be 
eternal.     To  be  self-existent,   is  to   exist  j 
by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of  \ 
the  thing  itself.     Now  this  necessity  being  •• 
absolute,    and    not    depending    upon    any  ; 
thing  external,  must  be  always  unalterably 
the  same,  nothing  being  alterable  but  what 
is  capable,  of  being  affected  by  somewhat 
:  without    itself.      That    being,    therefore, 
,  which  has  no  other  cause  of  its  existence 
but    the    absolute    necessity    of    its    own 
i  nature,   must,   of  necessity,    have   existed 
from  everlasting,  without  beginning,   and 
i  must,   of  necessity,    exist   to    everlasting,  ; 
!  without  end. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  eternal  exist- 
!  ence,  it  is  manifest  it  herein  infinitely 
.  transcends  the  manner  of  the  existence 
of  all  created  being?,  even  of  such  as 
shall  exist  for  ever;  that  whereas  it  is  not 
I  possible  for  their  finite  minds  to  compre- 
I  bend  all  that  is  past,  or  to  understand  per-  i 
I  fectly  all  things  that  are  present,  much  less 
;  to  know  all  that  is  future,  or  to  have  en 
tirely  in  their  power  anything  that  is  to 
}  come,  but  their  thoughts,  and  knowledge,  | 
.  and  power,  must,  of  necessity,  have  de-  \ 
:  grees  and  periods,  and  be  successive  and 
\  transient  as  the  things  themselves  :  the 
i  eternal,  supreme,  cause,  on  the  contrary, 
I  must  of  necessity  have  such  a  perfect,  in- 

•  dependent,    unchangeable    comprehension 
I  of  all  things,   that  there  can   be   no   one 
t  point  or  instant  of  his  eternal  duration, 
j  wherein  all  things  that  are  past,  present, 
t  and  to  come,  will  not  be  as  entirely  known 

and    represented    to    him    in    one   single 
thought  or  view  ;  and  all   things  present 

•  and  future  be  as  equally  and  entirely  in 

•  his  power  and  direction   as  if  there   was 
,  really  no  succession  at  all,  but  all  things 

were  actually  present  at  once. 

This  is,  in  neality,  the  mo-t  incomprc- 
I  hensible  of  the  divine  attributes.     God  is 
'.  without  beginning;  the  FATHER,  always  a 
i  Father,  without  beginning;    the  SON,   al- 
!  ways   the  only   begotten   of  the    FATHER, 
:  without  beginning;  the  HOLY  GHOST,  al- 
|  ways   proceeding    from   the   FATHER    and 
1  the  SON,  without  beginning;  the  one  Gon, 
always  existing  in  the  Trinity  of  his  per 
sons,  without  beginning. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  Gon, 

ert-rlastiiig,    without  bodv,  parts,   or  pas- 

>  sions  ;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good 


ness  ;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  the 
unity  of  this  Godhead,  there  be  Three  Per 
sons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity, 
the  FATHER,  the  SON,  and  the  HOLY 
GHOST.  —  Article  I. 

EUCHARIST.  (From  liixapiana,  giv 
ing  of  thanks.}  (See  Communion,  Lord's 
Supper,  Elements,  Consecration  of  the  J£le- 
nmts,  Sacrament,  Sacrifice,  Real  Presence.) 
Sacramentumeucharisthe  is  the  name  given 
to  the  LORD'S  supper  in  our  Latin  articles, 
signifying,  properly,  thanksgiving  or  bless 
ing,  and  fitlv  denoting  this  holy  service  as 
a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It 
occurs  in  Ignatius,  Irenseus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others ;  and  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  in 
many  places.  —  Watvrland.  We  have,  how 
ever,  an  earlier  allusion  to  the  liturgy,  un 
der  the  title  of  cucharistia,  or  thanksgiving, 
in  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co 
rinthians  ;  where,  in  forbidding  and  rea 
soning  against  the  practice  of  some  per 
sons,  who  used  the  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues  in  an  improper  manner,  namely, 
by  celebrating  the  liturgy  in  an  unknown 
language,  he  says,  "when  thou  shall  bless 
with  the  SPIRIT,  how  shall  he  that  occu- 
picth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen 
at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  under- 
standeth  not  what  thou  sayest?"  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16.)  tTTti,  tuv  tv\oyfi<ry£  rca  irvivpaTi,  t> 
avair\r}f>£}v  TUV  TOTTOV  TOV  iSiiarov  TTWC;  tptl 
TO  a}jn}v  tTrl  r//  n?i  fv^apitrriif,]  tTruci},  i( 
\tyiic,  OVK  olcf.  The  meaning  of  this  pas 
sage  is  obvious:  "If  thou  shalt  bless  the 
bread  and  wine  in  an  unknown  language, 
which  has  been  given  to  thee  by  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT,  how  shall  the  laymen  say  Amen, 
'so  be  it,'  at  the  end  of  thy  thanksgiving 
or  liturgy,  seeing  he  understandeth  not 
what  thou  sayest?"  It  is  undeniable  that 
St.  Paul  in  this  place  uses  exactly  the 
same  expressions  to  describe  the  supposed 
action  as  he  has  employed  a  short  time 

|  before  in  designating  the  sacraments  of 
CHRIST'S  body  and  blood,  and  describing 
our  LORD'S  consecration  at  the  last  supper. 
To  iron'ipioi'  TIJC  tv\oyia£  '<>  tvXoyoi'ftlv,  t>f>\i 

'  KOD'wi'in  Tint  d'liiaror  rov  \piorov  tan  ;  "  the 
cup  of  Messing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  CHRIST?" 

i  (1  Cor.  x.  1G.)     '()  Ki'iptog'lr)ffovs  iv  TIJ  VVKTI 

'  »;  TrapicicoTc,  iXafiiv  ilfiror,  Kai  (v^apiffrtiffaf 
iVXrtTf.  (1  Cor.  xi.  "J.'3.)  "The  LORD  JESUS, 
in  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be 
trayed,  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given 
tJinnks,  he  brake  it."  The  language  of 

I  St.  Paul  also  in  the  passage  under  consi- 
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deration,  as  well  as  the  action  which  he 
describes,  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
description  given  by  Justin  Martyr  of  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Then  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water  and  wine  is  offered  to 
the  president  of  the  brethren;  and  he, 
taking  them,  sends  up  praise  and  glory  to 
the  FATHER  of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  SON 
and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  and  makes  a 
•very  long  thanksgiving,  becnuse  GOB  has 
thought  us  worthy  of  these  things.  And 
when  he  has  ended  the  prayers  and  thanks 
giving,  all  the  people  that  are  present  sig 
nify  their  approbation,  saying,  Amen.  For 
Amen  in  the  Hebrew  language  signifies 
'so  be  it.'"  Here  we  observe  the  "presi 
dent"  corresponding  to  the  person  who 
"  blesses,"  according  to  St.  Paul,  and  per 
forms  the  "thanksgiving."  The  "people" 
corresponding  to  the  "unlearned  person" 
(or  laymen,  as  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
interpret  the  word)  of  St.  Paul,  and  reply 
ing  Amen,  "so  be  it,"  at  the  end  of  the 
thanksgiving  in  both  passages.  If  we  refer 
to  all  the  ancient  and  primitive  liturgies 
of  the  East  and  of  Greece,  the  peculiar 
applicability  of  St.  Paul's  argument  to  the 
Christian  liturgy  will  appear  still  more. 
In  the  liturgy  of  Constantinople  or  Greece, 
which  has  probably  been  always  used  at 
Corinth,  the  bishop  or  priest  takes  bread, 
and  "blesses"  it  in  the  course  of  a  very 
long  "thanksgiving,"  at  the  end  of  which 
all  the  people  answer,  "Amen."  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  liturgies  of  Antioch 
and  Csesarea,  and,  in  fine,  of  all  the  coun 
tries  of  the  East  and  Greece  through  which 
St.  Paul  bare  rule  or  founded  churches. 
It  may  be  added,  that  there  is,  we  believe, 
no  instance  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
primitive  fathers,  in  which  the  Amen  is 
ever  said  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  end 
of  an  office  containing  both  blessing  and 
thanksgiving,  except  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
eucharist. 

All  this  shews  plainly  that  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul  applies  immediately  and  di 
rectly  to  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament. 
Whether  we  regard  his  own  previous  ex 
pressions,  the  language  and  the  words  of 
the  earliest  fathers,  or  the  customs  of  the 
primitive  Church  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
liturgies,  we  see  the  accurate  coincidence 
between  the  case  which  lie  refers  to,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. — Palmers 
Origines  Liturgicce,  p.  114. 

EUCHAHISTIC.  Belonging  to  the  ser 
vice  of  the  holy  eucharist ;  or,  in  a  larger 
sense,  having  the  character  of  thanksgiving. 

EUCIIELA1ON.  (Or.)  The  oil  of 
prayer.  To  such  penitents  (in  the  Greek 
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Church)  as  are  conscious  of  the  guilt  of 
any  mortal  sin,  as  adultery,  fornication,  or 
pride,  is  administered  the  sacrament  of  TO 
ivxiXatov,  Euchelaion,  which  is  performed 
by  the  bishop,  or  archbishop,  assisted  by 
seven  priests,  and  begins  with  this  prayer.  I 
'EXai'w  rf/f  airway  vine,  &C.  i.  e.  "  O  Lord, 
who  with  the  oil  of  thy  mercies  hast  healed 
the  wounds  of  our  souls,  do  thou  sanctify 
this  oil,  that  those  who  are  anointed  there 
with  may  be  freed  from  their  infirmities,  j 
and  from  all  corporeal  and  spiritual  evils."  ; 
This  oil  of  prayer  is  pure  and  unmixed  oil.  i 
without  any  other  composition  ;  a  quan- ! 
tity  whereof,  sufficient  to  serve  for  thej 
whole  year,  is  consecrated,  on  Wednesday  > 
in  the  Holy  Week,  by  the  archbishop,  or  i 
bishop.  The  Euchelaion  of  the  Greeks 
answers  to  the  Extreme  Unction  of  tht 
Romanists. 

In  the  administration  of  this  oil  oj 
prayer,  the  priest  dips  some  cotton  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  therewith  anoints  tht 
penitent,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the 
forehead,  on  the  chin,  on  each  cheek,  and 
on  the  backs  and  palms  of  the  hands : 
after  which  he  repeats  this  prayer,  fla 
(lyiE  larpt  T£JV  \}/v\wr,  &C.  i.  e.  "  Holy 
Father,  physician  of  souls  and  bodies,  who 
hast  sent  thine  only  son  JESUS  CHRIST. 
healing  infirmities  and  sins,  to  free  us 
from  death ;  heal  this  thy  servant  of  cor 
poreal  and  spiritual  infirmities,  and  give 
him  salvation  and  the  grace  of  thy  CHRIST, 
through  the  prayers  of  our  more  than  hoi} 
lady,  the  mother  of  GOD,  the  eternal  Vir 
gin,  through  the  assistance  of  the  glorious, 
celestial,  and  incorporeal  powers,  through 
the  virtue  of  the  holy  and  life-giving  cross, 
of  the  holy  and  glorious  prophet,  the  fore 
runner,  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  hoi} 
and  glorious  apostles."  —  Ricaut. 

EUCHOLOGION.  (From(vXr},preces 
and  Xoyor,  scrmo.)  The  name  of  a  litur 
gical  book  of  the  Greek  Church,  con 
taining  a  collection  of  divine  services  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  con 
ferring  of  orders,  and  other  religiou; 
offices :  it  is  properly  their  ritual,  con 
taining  every  thing  relating  to  religion- 
ceremonies.  Father  Simon  observes,  tha; 
several  of  the  most  considerable  divine.- 
of  that  Church,  in  Europe,  met  at  Rome 
under  pope  Urban  VIII.,  to  examine  tht 
euchologion  :  Morinus,  who  was  one  oi 
the  congregation,  mentions  this  ritual  in 
his  book  De  Congregationibus :  the  greates1 
part  of  the  divines  being  influenced  b\ 
the  sentiments  of  the  school-men,  wen 
willing  to  reform  this  Greek  ritual  b\ 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  if  then 
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had  been   some  heresies  in  it,  or   rather 
some  passages   which   made   the   adminis- 
.  (ration    of  the    sacraments    invalid  ;     but 
some  who  more  perfectly  understood  the 
controversy,  opposed   the  censure  of  the 
i  euchologion  :  they  proved  this  ritual  was 
;  agreeable   to    the  practice    of  the    Greek 
i  Church  before  the  schism  of  1'hotius,  and 
that  for  this  reason  it  could  not  be  con 
demned,  without  condemning  all  the  old 
Eastern  communion. 

EUDOXIANS.  Certain  heretics  in 
i  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  founder 
was  Eudoxius,  adhering  to  the  errors  of 
the  Aetians  and  Eunomians,  affirming  the 
SON  to  be  differently  aifected  in  his  will 
from  the  EATHER,  and  made  of  nothin<*. 

EULOGLE.      (Gr.)      So     the    Greek 

Church  calls  the  Panis  bcnedictus,  or  bread, 

.  over  which  a  blessing  is  pronounced,   and 

which    is    distributed    to    those    who    are 

unqualified    to  communicate.     The   name 

.Eulogies  was  likewise   anciently  given   to 

the  consecrated  pieces  of  bread  which  the 

bishops  and  priests  sent  to  each  other  for 

the  keeping  up  a  friendly  correspondence  : 

;  those  presents  likewise,  which  were  made 

lout  of  respect  or  obligation,  were   called 

Eulogite. 

St.  Paulinup,  bishop  of  Nola,  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  having  sent  five 
Eidogicc  at  one  time  to  Romanian,  speaks 
to  him  in  these  terms  :  "  That  I  may  not  be 
wanting  in  the  duties  of  brotherly  love,  I 
send  you  five  pieces  of  bread,  of  the  am 
munition  of  the  warfare  of  JESUS  CHRIST, 
under  whose  standard  we  fight,  following 
the  laws  of  temperance  and  sobriety." 

EUNOMIANS.  A  sect,  so  called  from 
Eunomius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  Christianity  ;  he  was  constituted  bishop 
.of  Cyzicum,  and  stoutly  defended  the 
Arian  heresy,  maintaining  that  the  EATHER 
was  of  a  different  nature  from  the  SON 
•  because  no  creature  could  be  like  his 
creator  :  he  held  that  the  SON  of  GOD  did 
not  substantially  unite  himself  to  the 
human  nature,  but  only  by  virtue  and  his 
operations  ;  he  affirmed  blasphemously 
that  he  knew  GOD  as  well  as  GOD  himself; 
and  those  that  were  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  he  rebaptized,  and 
!was  so  averse  to  the  mystery,  that  he 
forbad  the  trinal  immersion  at  baptism. 
(Upon  divulging  his  tenets,  he  was  expelled 
iCvzieum  and  forced  also  to  leave  Samosata, 
where  he  was  also  obtruded  by  the  Arian 
faction.  Valens  restored  him  to  Cyzicum, 
'but  being  again  expelled  bv  the  people, 
he  applied  himself  to  Eudoxius  at  Con 
stantinople. 


EUSTATHIANS.  A  denomination  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Eustathius,  a  monk.  This 
man  was  the  occasion  of  irreat  disorders 
and  divisions  in  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  and,  in  conse 
quence,  he  was  condemned  and  excom 
municated  by  the  Council  of  Gangra,  which 
was  held  soon  after  that  of  Nice. 

EUTYCIIIANS.  Heretics  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  followers  of  the  error  of 
Eutychies,  who  being  a  Constantinopolitan 
abbot,  and  contending  against  Nestorius, 
fell  into  a  new  heresy  ;  he  and  his  followers 
affirmed  that  CHRIST  was  one  thing,  the 
Word  another;  they  denied  the  flesh  of 
CHRIST  to  be  like  ours,  but  said  he  had  a 
celestial  body,  which  passed  through  the 
Virgin  as  through  a  channel ;  that  there 
were  two  natures  in  CHRIST  before  the 
hypostatical  union,  but  that,  after  it,  there 
was  but  one,  compounded  of  both  ;  and 
thence  concluded  that  the  divinity  of 
CHRIST  both  suffered  and  died,  lieing 
condemned  in  a  synod  at  Constantinople, 
he  appealed  to  the  emperor :  after  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  obtained  a  synod  at  Ephe- 
sus,  called  Latrocinium,  or  the  assembly 
of  thieves  and  robbers,  wherein  he  got  his 
heresy  to  be  approved  :  however,  in  the 
second  general  council  under  Marcion, 
.\.D.  4ol,  his  errors  were  a  second  time 
condemned. 

EVANGEL.  (From tr, bcne, and ayyt\trr, 
nunciu/it.)  The  Gospel  of  CHRIST.  The 
revealed  history  of  our  blessed  LORD'S 
life. 

EVANGELICAL.  Agreeable  to  the 
Gospel,  or  "evangel."  The  term  is  used 
by  that  class  of  Dissenters  whose  private 
judgment  leads  them  to  regard  as  scrip 
tural  the  facts  of  our  LORD'S  divinity  and 
atonement,  to  distinguish  them  from  an 
other  class  of  Dissenters,  whose  private 
judgment  leads  them  to  hold  these  sacred 
truths  as  unscriptural.  (See  the  Ei-an- 
gclicul  Magazine.)  The  name  is  some 
times  given  to  those  persons  who  conform 
to  the  Church,  but  whose  notions  are  sup 
posed  more  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  Dissenters  than  with  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Church;  thereby  most  un 
justly  insinuating  that  the  principles  of  all 
consistent  members  of  the  Church  are  not 
according  to  the  gospel.  The  use  of 
terms  of  distinction  anionjr  members  of 
the  Church  is  much  to  be  reprobated  : 
among  sects  it  cannot  be  avoided.  In  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  words,  he 
who  is  truly  evangelical  must  be  a  true 
S 
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member  of  the  Church,  and  every  true 
member  of  the  Church  must  be  truly 
evangelical. 

EVANGELISTS.  Persons  chosen  by 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel.  It 
being  impracticable  for  the  twelve  only 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  world, 
Philip,  among  others,  was  engaged  in 
this  function.  As  for  their  rank  in  the 
Church,  St.  Paul  places  them  after  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  but  before  the 
pastors  and  teachers,  which  makes  Theo- 
doret  call  them  apostles  of  the  second 
rank:  they  had  no  particular  flock  assigned, 
as  bishops  or  ordinary  pastors,  but  tra 
velled  from  one  place  to  another,  accord 
ing  to  their  instructions  received  from  the 
apostles,  to  whom  they  returned  after  they 
had  executed  their  commission,  so  that,  in 
short,  this  office  being  extraordinary,  ex 
pired  with  the  apostles. 

The  title  of  Evangelists  is  now  more 
particularly  given  to  those  four  holy  per 
sons  who  wrote  the  history  of  our  SAVIOUR. 
EVENS,  or  VIGILS.  The  nights  or 
evenings  before  certain  holy-days  of  the 
Church.  Vigils  are  derived  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  Christianity.  In  those 
times  of  persecution  Christians  held  their 
assemblies  in  the  night,  in  order  to  avoid 
detection.  On  these  occasions  they  cele 
brated  the  memory  of  CHRIST'S  death  in 
the  holy  mysteries.  When  persecution 
had  intermitted  and  finally  ceased,  al 
though  Christians  were  able  to  celebrate 
all  their  rites,  and  to  minister  the  sacra 
ments  in  the  daytime,  yet  a  custom  which 
had  commenced  from  necessity  was  re 
tained  from  devotion  and  choice.  The 
reason  why  some  of  the  festivals  have 
evens  or  vigils  assigned,  and  some  have 
not,  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  festivals 
which  have  no  vigils  fall  generally  between 
Christmas  and  the  Purification,  or  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ;  which  were 
always  esteemed  such  seasons  of  joy  that 
the  Church  did  not  think  fit  to  intermingle 
them  with  any  days  of  fasting  and  humili 
ation.  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions, 
which  may  be  severally  accounted  for, 
Imt  such  seems  to  be  the  rule.  The  holy- 
days  which  have  vigils  may  be  seen  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  in  the  table  of  the  vigils, 
fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence  to  be  observed 
in  the  year. 

EVEN- SONG.  (See  Liturgy,  Com 
mon  Prayer.}  Evening  prayer,  which  is 
appointed  to  be  sung  or  said.  The  of 
fice  of  even-song,  or  evening  prayer,  is 
a  judicious  abridgment  of  the  offices  of 
even-song  and  compline,  as  used  in  our 
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Church  before  the  Reformation ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  revisers  of  our  offices 
formed  the  introduction  to  evening  prayer 
from  those  parts  of  both  vespers  and  com 
pline  which  seemed  best  suited  to  this 
place,  and  which  presented  uniformity 
with  the  introduction  to  morning  prayer. 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS. 
A  festival  of  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches  observed  on  the  14th  of  Decem 
ber.  It  is  founded  on  the  following  legend  : 
In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  sacked  Jerusalem,  and,  together 
with  other  plunder,  carried  off  that  part 
of  the  cross  left  there  in  memory  of  our 
SAVIOUR,  by  the  empress  Helena,  which 
he  sent  into  Persia.  After  many  battles, 
in  which  the  Persian  was  always  defeated, 
Heraclius  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover 
the  cross.  This  prince  carried  it  to  Jeru 
salem  himself;  and,  laying  aside  his  impe 
rial  ornaments,  marched  with  it  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  top  of  mount  Calvary, 
from  whence  it  had  been  taken.  The 
memory  of  this  action  was  perpetuated  by 
the  festival  of  the  re-establishment,  or  (as 
it  is  now  called)  the  exaltation  of  the  cross. 
The  latter  name  was  given  to  this  festi 
val,  because  on  this  day  they  exalted  or 
set  up  the  cross  in  thje  great  church  at 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  shew  it  to  the 
people. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ORDERS 
By  Canon  35.  the  bishop,  before  he  admit 
any  person  to  holy  orders,  shall  diligently 
examine  him,  in  the  presence  of  those 
ministers  that  shall  assist  him  at  the  im 
position  of  hands  ;  and  if  the  bishop  have 
any  lawful  impediment,  he  shall  cause 
the  said  ministers  carefully  to  examine 
every  such  person  so  to  be  ordered.  And 
if  any  bishop  or  suffragan  shall  admit  an) 
to  sacred  orders  who  is  not  so  examined 
and  qualified  as  before  we  have  ordainei 
[viz.  in  Canon  34.],  the  archbishop  of  his 
province  having  notice  thereof,  and  beinf 
assisted  therein  by  one  bishop,  shall  sus 
pend  the  said  bishop  or  suffragan  s< 
offending,  from  making  either  deacons  o: 
priests  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Of  common  right,  this  examination  per- 
taineth  to  the  archdeacon,  saith  Linwood 
and  so  saith  the  canon  law,  in  which  tint- 
is  laid  down,  as  one  branch  of  the  archi- 
j  diaconal  office.  WThich  is  also  supposed 
in  our  present  form  of  ordination,  both  o; 
j  priests  and  deacons,  where  the  archdeaconV 
office  is  to  present  the  persons  that  art 
apt  and  meet.  And  for  the  regular  methoci 
of  examination,  we  are  referred  by  Lin- 
wood  to  the  canon  upon  that  head,  in- 
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sorted  in  the  body  of  the  caixm  law,  viz. 
When  the  bishop  intends  to  hold  an  ordi 
nation,  all  who  are  desirous  to  be  admitted 
into  the  ministry  are  to  appear  on  the 
fourth  day  before  the  ordination;  and 
then  the  bishop  shall  appoint  some  of  the 
priests  attending  him,  and  others  skilled 
in  the  divine  law,  and  exercised  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sanctions,  who  shall  diligently 
examine  the  life,  age,  and  title  of  the  per 
sons  to  be  ordained;  at  what  place  they 
had  their  education  ;  whether  they  be 
well  learned  ;  whether  they  be  instructed 
in  the  law  of  GOD  ;  and  they  shall  be 
diligently  examined  for  three  days  suc 
cessively;  and  so  on  the  Saturday,  they 
who  are  approved  shall  be  presented  to 
the  bishop. 

EXAMINATION  BEFORE  INSTI 
TUTION.  In  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  bishops  of  the 
several  dioceses  had  them  under  their  own 
immediate  care,  and  the  clergy  living  in  a 
community  with  them,  whom  they  sent 
abroad  to  several  parts  of  their  dioceses, 
as  they  saw  occasion  to  employ  them  ;  but, 
by  degrees,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
place  presbyters  within  such  a  compass, 
that  they  might  attend  upon  the  service 
of  GOD  amongst  the  inhabitants.  These 
precincts,  which  are  since  called  parishes, 
were  at  first  much  larger;  and  when  lords 
of  manors  were  inclined  to  build  churches 
for  their  own  convenience,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  endowments,  to 
oblige  those  who  ofliciated  in  their  churches 
to  a  diligent  attendance  :  upon  this,  the 
several  bishops  were  very  well  content  to 
let  those  patrons  have  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  those  churches,  provided  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  fitness  of  those  per 
sons,  and  that  it  were  not  deferred  beyond 
such  a  limited  time.  So  that  the  right  of 
patronage  is  really  but  a  limited  trust; 
and  the  bishops  are  still  in  law  the  judges 
of  the  fitness  of  the  persons  to  be  employed 
in  the  several  parts  of  their  dioceses.  The 
patrons  never  had  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  benefices  upon  their  own  terms ;  but 
it'  tliev  did  not  present  fit  persons  within 
the  limited  time,  the  care  of  the  places  did 
return  to  the  bishop,  who  was  then  bound 
to  provide  for  them. 

Bv  the  statute  Articnli  clcri,  9  Edward 
II.  s.  1.  c.  13.,  it  is  enacted  as  follows:  — 
It  is  desired  that  spiritual  persons,  whom 
our  lord  the  king  doth  present  unto  bene 
fices  of  the  Church  (if  the  bishop  \\ill  not 
admit  them,  either  for  lack  of  learning,  or 
for  other  cause  reasonable)  may  not  be 
under  the  examination  of  lay  persons,  in 


the  cases  aforesaid,  as  it  is  now  attempted, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  canoiiic.-d;  but. 
that  they  may  sue  unto  a  spiritual  jud^e 
for  remedy,  as  right  shall  require.  The, 
answer:  —  Of  the  ability  of  a  person  pre 
sented  unto  a  benefice  of  the  Church,  the 
examination  belongeth  to  a  spiritual  judge  ; 
so  it  hath  been  used  heretofore,  and  shall 
be  hereafter. 

"  Of  the  ability  of  a  person  presented" 

—  De  idoneitate  personce :  so  that  it  is  re 
quired  by  law,  that  the  person  presented 
be   idonca  persona;  for   so   be   the  words 
of  the  king's  writ,  pree.scntare  idoneam  per- 
sonam.     And    this    idoiteitas   consisteth   in 
divers    expressions    against    persons   pre 
sented: —  1.  Concerning  the  person,  as  if 
he   be  under   age  or  a   layman.     2.  Con 
cerning  his  conversation,  as  if  he  be  cri- 
minous.      3.    Concerning    his    inability    to 
discharge   his   pastoral   duty,   as   if  he   be 
unlearned,  and  not  able  to  feed  his  flock 
with  spiritual  food.     And  the  examination 
of  the  ability  and  sufficiency  of  the  person 
presented  belongs   to  the    bishop,  who  is 
the  ecclesiastical  judge;    and  in   this  ex 
amination  he  is   a  judge,  and   not   a  mi 
nister,  and   may  and   ought  to  refuse  the 
perr-on    presented,    if    he    be    not    idonea 
persona, 

"  The  examination  belongeth  to  a  spiri 
tual  judge;"  and  yet  in  some  cases,  not 
withstanding  this  statute,  idoneitas persona 
shall  be  tried  by  the  country,  or  else  there 
should  be  a  failure  of  justice,  which  the 
law  will  not  sutler;  as  if  the  inability  or 
insufficiency  be  alleged  in  a  man  that  is 
dead,  this  case  is  out  of  the  statute  ;  for 
in  such  case  the  bishop  cannot  examine 
him  ;  and,  consequently,  though  the  matter 
be  spiritual,  yet  shall  it  be  tried  by  a 
jury  ;  and  the  court  being  assisted  by 
learned  men  in  that  profession,  may  in 
struct  the  jury  as  well  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  in  that  case,  as  they  usually  do  of  the 
common  law. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Langton : 

—  AVe   do  enjoin,  that  if'  any  one  be  ca- 
nonically  presented  to  a  Church,  and  there 
be    no    opposition,    the    bishop    shall     not 
delay    to     admit     him     longer     than     two 
months,  provided  he  be  sufficient. 

But  by  Canon  Do.  Albeit  by  former 
constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England, 
every  bishop  hath  l;ad  two  months  space 
to  inquire  and  inform  himself  of  the  suffi 
ciency  and  qualities  of  every  minister 
after  he  hath  been  presented  unto  him  to 
be  instituted  into  any  benefice,  yet  for  the 
avoiding  of  some  inconveniences,  we  do 
now  abridge  and  reduce  the  said  two 
s  2 
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months  unto  eight  and  twenty  days  only. 
In  respect  of  which  abridgment  we  do 
ordain  and  appoint  that  no  double  quarrel 
shall  hereafter  be  granted  out  of  any  of 
the  archbishops'  courts,  at  the  suit  of  any 
minister  whatsoever,  except  he  shall  first 
take  his  personal  oath,  that  the  said  eight 
and  twenty  days  at  the  least  are  expired 
after  he  first  tendered  his  presentation  to 
the  bishop,  and  that  he  refused  to  grant  him 
institution  thereupon;  or  shall  enter  into 
bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  prove  the 
same  to  be  true  ;  under  pain  of  suspension 
of  the  granter  thereof  from  the  execution 
of  his  office  for  half-a-year  toties  quuties, 
to  be  denounced  by  the  said  archbishop, 
and  nullity  of  the  double  quarrel  aforesaid 
so  unduly  procured,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever.  Always  provided, 
that  within  the  said  eight  _  and  twenty 
days,  the  bishop  shall  not  institute  any 
other  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  party 
before  presented,  sub  pcena  nullitatis. 

"Every  bishop  hath  had."  —  The  canon 
mentions  bishops,  only  because  institution 
belongeth  to  them  of  common  right ;  but 
it  must  also  be  understood  to  extend  to 
others,  who  have  this  right  by  privilege  or 
custom,  as  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  and 
others  who  have  peculiar  jurisdiction. 
Concerning  whom  it  hath  been  unani 
mously  adjudged,  that  if  the  archbishop 
shall  give  institution  to  any  peculiar  be 
longing  to  any  ecclesiastical  person  or 
body,  it  is  only  voidable ;  because  they 
being  not  free  from  his  jurisdiction  and 
visitation,  the  archbishop  shall  be  sup 
posed  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
and  in  this  case  only  to  supply  the  defects 
of  the  inferiors,  till  the  contrary  appears. 
But  if  the  archbishop  grant  institution  to  a 
peculiar  in  a  lay  hand,  it  is  null  and  void ; 
because  he  can  have  no  jurisdiction  there. 

"To  inquire  and  inform  himself."  —  In 
answer  to  an  objection  made,  that  the 
bishop  ought  to  receive  the  clerk  of  him 
that  conies  first,  otherwise  he  is  a  dis 
turber,  Ilobart  saith,  the  law  is  contrary  : 
for  as  he  may  take  competent  time  to 
examine  the  sufficiency  and  fitness  of  a 
clerk,  so  he  may  give  convenient  time  to 
persons  interested,  to  take  knowledge  of 
the  avoidance  (even  in  case  of  death,  and 
where  notice  is  to  be  taken  and  not  given) 
to  present  their  clerks  to  it. 

Canon  39.  No  bishop  shall  institute 
any  to  a  benefice,  who  hath  been  ordained 
by  any  other  bishop,  except  he  first  shew 
unto  him  his  letters  of  orders ;  and  bring 
him  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his  former 
good  life  and  behaviour,  if  the  bishop 
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shall  require  it ;  and,  lastly,  shall  appear 
upon  due  examination  to  be  worthy  of  his 
ministry. 

''Except  he  first  shew  unto  him  his 
letters  of  orders."  —  And  by  the  13  &  14 
Charles  II.  c.  4.,  no  person  shall  be  ca 
pable  to  be  admitted  to  any  parsonage, 
vicarage,  benefice,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
promotion  or  dignity  whatsoever,  before 
such  time  as  he  shall  be  ordained  priest, 
and  bring  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
former  good  life  and  behaviour.  By  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Church,  and  particu 
larly  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  four 
things  in  which  the  bishop  was  to  have 
full  satisfaction  in  order  to  institution, 
were  age,  learning,  behaviour,  and  orders. 
And  there  is  scarce  any  one  thing  which 
the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church  more 
peremptorily  forbid,  than  the  admitting 
clergymen  of  one  diocese  to  exercise  their 
function  in  another,  without  first  exhibiting 
the  letters  testimonial  and  commendatory 
of  the  bishop,  by  whom  they  were  or 
dained  ;  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Arch 
bishops  Reynolds  and  Arundel  shew,  that 
the  same  was  the  known  law  of  the  English 
Church,  to  wit,  that  none  should  be  ad 
mitted  to  officiate  (not  so  much  as  a  chap 
lain  or  curate)  in  any  diocese  in  which  he 
was  not  born  or  ordained,  unless  he  bring 
with  him  his  letters  of  orders,  and  letters 
commendatory  of  his  diocesan. 

And,  lastly,  "  shall  appear,  upon  due 
examination,  to  be  worthy  of  his  ministry." 
— As  to  the  matter  of  learning,  it  hath 
been  particularly  allowed,  not  only  by  the 
courts  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  but  also  by  the  High  Court  of  Par 
liament,  that  the  ordinary  is  not  account 
able  to  any  temporal  court,  for  the  mea 
sures  he  takes  or  the  rules  by  which  he 
proceeds,  in  examining  and  judging  (only 
he  must  examine  in  convenient  time,  and 
refuse  in  convenient  time)  ;  and  that  the 
clerk's  having  been  ordained  (and  so  pre 
sumed  to  be  of  good  abilities)  doth  not 
take  away  or  diminish  the  right  which 
the  statute  above  recited  doth  give  to  the 
bishop  to  whom  the  presentation  is  made 
to  examine  and  judge. 

EXARCH.  An  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the 
provinces  allotted  to  him,  in  order  to  in 
form  himself  of  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  clergy ;  take  cognisance  of  ecclesi 
astical  causes  ;  the  manner  of  celebrating 
divine  service  ;  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  particularly  confession ;  the 
observance  of  the  canons ;  monastic  dis 
cipline;  affairs  of  marriages;  divorces,  &c. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION  is  an  eccle 
siastical  censure,  whereby  tlie  person 
against  whom  it  is  pronounced  is  for  the 
time  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church. 

Excommunication  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
lesser  and  the  greater  :  the  lesser  excom 
munication  is  the  depriving  the  offender 
of  the  use  of  the  sacraments  and  divine 
worship;  and  this  sentence  is  passed  by 
judges  ecclesiastical,  on  such  persons  as 
are  guilty  of  obstinacy  or  disobedience, 
in  not  appearing  upon  a  citation,  or  not 
submitting  to  penance,  or  other  injunctions 
of  the  court. 

The   greater  excommunication   is    that 
whereby  men  are  deprived  not  only  of  the  | 
sacraments     and    the    benefit    of    divine 
offices,  but  of  the  society  and  conversation 
of  the  faithful. 

If  a  person  be  excommunicated  gene 
rally  ;  as  if  the  judge  say,  I  excommunicate 
such  a  person,  this  shall  be  understood  of 
the  greater  excommunication. 

The  law  in  many  cases  inflicts  the  cen-  i 
sure  of  excommunication  ipso  facto  upon 
offenders ;  which  nevertheless  is  not  in 
tended  so  as  to  condemn  any  person 
•without  a  lawful  trial  for  his  offence  :  but 
he  must  first  be  found  guilty  in  the  proper 
court;  and  then  the  law  gives  that  judg 
ment.  And  there  are  divers  provincial 
constitutions,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
this  sentence  shall  not  be  pronounced  (in 
ordinary  cases)  without  previous  monition 
or  notice  to  the  parties,  which  also  is 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  canon  law. 

By    Canon   65.    all    ordinaries    shall    in 
their    several    jurisdictions    carefully    see 
and  give  order,  that  as  well  those  who  for  ! 
obstinate  refusing  to  frequent  divine  ser-   j 
vice  established  by  public  authority  within 
this  realm  of  England,  as  those  also  (espe 
cially  those  of  the  better   sort  and  con 
dition)  who  for   notorious  contumacy,  or 
other   notable  crimes,  stand  lawfully  ex 
communicate  (unless  within  three  months 
immediately  after  the  said  sentence  of  ex 
communication  pronounced  against  them,  | 
they  reform   themselves,   and    obtain    the 
benefit  of  absolution),  be  every  six  months 
ensuing,  as  well  in  the  parish  church  as  in  i 
the    cathedral    church    of  the    diocese    in 
which  they  remain,  by  the  minister  openly 
in  the  time   of  divine  service  upon  some 
Sunday   denounced  and  declared  excom-  '. 
iminicate,    that    others    may    be    thereby 
both  admonished  to  refrain  their  company 
and    society,    and    excited    the    rather    to 
procure  a  writ  tie  excoinmunicitto  capiendo, 
thereby   to  bring   and  reduce  them  into 


due  order  and  obedience.  Likewise  the 
registrar  of  every  ecclesiastical  court  shall 
:  yearly,  between  Michaelmas  and  Christinas, 
duly  certify  the  archbishop  of  the  province 
of  all  and  singular  the  premises  aforesaid. 
By  Canon  G8.  If  the  minister  refuse  to 
bury  any  corpse,  except  the  party  deceased 
were  denounced  excommunicated  by  the 
greater  excommunication,  for  some  griev 
ous  and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man  able 
to  testify  of  his  repentance,  he  shall  be 
suspended  by  the  bishop  from  his  ministry 
for  the  space  of  three  months. 

But  by  the  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer,  the  burial  office  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  that  die  excommunicate. 

EXEAT.  The  permission  given  by  the 
authorities  in  a  college,  to  persons  in  .stutu 
pnpillari,  to  leave  their  college  residence 
for  a  time. 

EXEDrLE.  (Lat.)  In  ecclesiastical  an 
tiquity  is  the  general  name  of  such  build 
ings  as  were  distinct  from  the  main  body 
of  the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  bounds 
of  the  church,  taken  in  its  largest  sense. 
Thus  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  church  of 
Paulinus  at  Tyre,  says,  "When  that  cu 
rious  artist  had  finished  his  famous  struc 
ture  within,  he  then  set  himself  about  the 
exedrfc,  or  building  that  joined  one  to  an 
other  by  the  sides  of  the  church."  Among 
the  cxedr<p,  the  chief  was  the  baptistery,  or 
place  of  baptism. 

EXEMPTION,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  of  the  word,  means  a  privilege  given 
by  the  pope  to  the  clergy,  and  sometimes 
to  the  laity,  to  exempt,  or  free  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  ordi 
naries. 

When  monasteries  began  to  be  erected, 
and  governed  by  abbots  of  great  quality, 
merit,  and  figure,  these  men,  to  cover  their 
ambition,  and  to  discharge  themselves  from 
the  subjection  which  they  owed  to  the 
bishops,  procured  grants  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  to  be  received  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Peter,  and  to  be  put  immediately 
under  subjection  to  the  pope.  This  re 
quest  being  for  the  interest  of  the  court  of 
Koine,  inasmuch  as  it  contributed  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  papal  authority, 
all  the  monasteries  were  presently  ex 
empted.  The  chapters  also  of  cathedral 
churches  obtained  exemptions  upon  the 
same  score. 

St.  Bernard,  who  lived  at  the  time  when 
this  invention  was  first  put  in  practice, 
took  the  freedom  to  tell  pope  Eugenius  III. 
that  it  was  no  better  than  an  abuse,  and 
that  it  was  by  no  means  defensible,  that 
an  abbot  should  withdraw  himself  from 
s  3 
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the  obedience  due  to  his  bishop  ;  that  the 
Church  militant  ought  to  be  governed  by 
the  precedent  of  the  Church  triumphant, 
in  which  no  angel  ever  said,  "  1  will  not 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archangel." 

In  after  ages,  this  abuse  was  carried  so 
far,  that,  for  a  small  charge,  private  priests 
procured  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  bishop.  The  Council  of  Trent 
made  a  small  reformation  in  this  matter, 
by  abolishing  the  exemption  of  particular 
priests  and  friars,  not  living  in  cloisters, 
and  that  of  chapters  in  criminal  causes. — 
Suave  s  Council  of  Trent. 

EXHORTATION.  By  this  general 
name  the  addresses  of  the  minister  to  the 
people  in  the  liturgy  are  called.  While 
they  are  said,  the  people  stand,  in  sign  of 
respectful  attention,  but  do  not  repeat 
them  after  the  minister,  since  they  are  not 
addresses  to  the  Almighty  made  in  their 
name,  but  addresses  to  them  only. 

The  ancient  Church,  indeed,  had  no 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daily,  or  at 
least  weekly,  communions  made  it  known 
that  there  was  then  no  solemn  assembly  of 
Christians  without  it,  and  every  one  (not 
under  censure)  was  expected  to  communi 
cate.  But  now,  when  the  time  is  some 
what  uncertain,  and  our  long  omissions 
have  made  some  of  us  ignorant,  and  others 
forgetful  of  this  duty  ;  most  of  us  un 
willing,  and  all  of  us  more  or  less  indis 
posed  for  it ;  it  was  thought  both  prudent 
and  necessary  to  provide  these  exhorta 
tions  to  be  read  when  the  minister  gives 
warning  of  the  communion,  which  he  is  al 
ways  to  do,  upon  the  Sunday  or  some  holy- 
day  immediately  preceding." 

As  to  the  composures  themselves,  they 
are  so  extraordinary  suitable,  that  if  every 
communicant  would  duly  weigh  and  con 
sider  them,  they  would  be  no  small  help 
towards  a  due  preparation.  The  first  con 
tains  proper  exhortations  and  instructions 
how  to  prepare  ourselves ;  the  latter  is 
more  urgent,  and  applicable  to  those  who 
generally  turn  their  backs  upon  those  holy 
mysteries,  and  shews  the  danger  of  those 
vain  and  frivolous  excuses  which  men 
frequently  make  for  their  staying  away. 
For  which  reason  it  is  appointed  by  the 
rubric  to  be  used  instead  of  the  former, 
whenever  the  minister  shall  observe  that 
the  people  are  negligent  to  come."  — 
Whcatly. 

EXODUS.  (From  the  Greek  'Efrflof, 
going  out;  the  term  generally  applied  to 
the  departue  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.) 
The  second  book  of  the  Bible  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ac 


count  of  that  part  of  the  sacred  history.  It 
comprehends  the  transactions  of  145  years, 
from  the  death  of  Joseph  in  2369  B.C.  to 
the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  in  2114. 

EXORCISMS  (from  t£opKi£w,  to  con 
jure)  were  certain  prayers  used  of  old  in 
the  Christian  churches  for  the  dispos 
sessing  of  devils.  This  custom  of  exor 
cism  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity  itself, 
being  practised  by  our  SAVIOUR,  the  apos 
tles,  and  the  primitive  Church  ;  and  the 
Christians  were  so  well  assured  of  the 
prevalency  of  their  prayers  upon  these 
occasions,  that  they  publicly  offered  the 
heathens  to  venture  their  lives  upon  the 
success  of  them. 

There  was  a  custom  which  obtained  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  which  was  to 
exorcise  the  baptized  person,  or  to  cast 
Satan  out  of  him,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  his  body  in  his 
unregenerate  state.  But  because,  in  pro 
cess  of  time,  many  superstitious  and  un 
warrantable  practices  mixed  with  this 
ancient  rite,  especially  in  the  Roman 
Church,  our  Reformers  wisely  thought  fit 
to  lay  it  quite  aside,  and  to  substitute  in 
lieu  of  it  these  short  excellent  prayers : 
wherein  the  minister  and  the  congregation 
put  up  their  petitions  to  Almighty  Gou, 
that  the  child  may  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  devil,  and  receive  all  the  be 
nefits  of  the  divine  grace  and  protection, 
without  the  ancient  ceremony  attending  it. 
— Dr.  Nicholls. 

EXORCISTS  were  persons  ordained  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  on 
purpose  to  take  care  of  such  as  were  de 
moniacs,  or  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  there  were 
many  persons  who  are  represented  as  pos 
sessed  wiih  evil  spirits,  and  exorcism  was 
performed  not  by  any  particular  set  of 
men,  but  afterwards  it  was  judged  requi 
site  by  the  bishops  to  appropriate  this  office 
by  ordination. 

Canon  72.  No  minister  shall,  without 
the  license  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  attempt,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  cast  out  any 
devil  or  devils,  under  pain  of  the  imputa 
tion  of  imposture  or  cozenage,  and  depo 
sition  from  the  ministry. 

In  the  form  of  baptism,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  2  Edward  VI.,  it  was  ordered  thus :  — 
Then  let  the  priest,  looking  upon  the  chil 
dren,  say,  "  I  command  thee,  unclean  spirit, 
in  the  name  of  the  FATHER,  of  the  SON 
and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  that  thou  come 
out  and  depart  from  these  infants,  whom 
our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  hath  vouchsafed 
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to  call  to  his  holy  baptism,  to  bo  made 
members  of  his  body,  and  of  his  holy  con- 
gregation  ;  therefore,  thou  cursed  spirit,  re 
member  thy  sentence,  remember  thy  judg 
ment,  remember  the  day  to  be  tit  hand 
wherein  thou  slialt  burn  in  fire  everlasting, 
prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels  ;  and  pre 
sume  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny 
towards  these  infants  whom  CHRIST  hath 
bought  with  his  precious  blood,  and  by  this 
his  holv  baptism  called  to  be  of  his  flock." 
EXPECTATION  WEEK.  The  whole 
of  the  interval  between  Ascension  Day 
and  Whit  Sunday  is  so  called,  because  at 
this  time  the  apostles  continued  in  earnest 
prayer  and  expectation  of  the  Comforter. 

EXPIATION.  A  religious  act,  by 
which  satisfaction  or  atonement  is  made  for 
some  crime,  the  guilt  removed,  and  the  ob 
ligation  to  punish  cancelled.  (Lev.  xv.  15.) 
EXTRAVAGAXTS.  (See  Decretals.) 
A  name  given  to  those  decretal  epistles  of 
the  popes  after  the  Clementines.  The  first 
extravagants  are  those  of  John  XXI1L, 
successor  to  Clement  V.  ;  they  were  so 
named  because,  at  first,  they  were  not  di 
gested,  nor  ranged  with  the  other  papal 
constitutions,  but  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
detached  from  the  canon  law  ;  and  they 
retained  the  same  name  when  they  were 
afterwards  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
canon  law.  The  collection  of  decretals,  in 
1483,  were  called  the  common  extrava 
gants,  notwithstanding  they  were  likewise 
embodied  with  the  rest  of  the  canon  law. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  Of  extreme 
unction  the  Romish  Council  of  Trent  as 
serts,  "  The  holy  unction  of  the  sick  was 
instituted  by  our  EORD  CHRIST,  as  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  of  the  Xew  Tes- 

I  tament,  as  is  implied,  indeed,  in  St.  Mark; 

\  but  commended  and  declared  to  the  faith- 

!  ful  by  James,  the  apostle  and  brother  of 
the  EORI>.  "Is  any  sick  among  you?  Let 

I  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  LORD;  and  the 

1  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
LORD  shall  raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
From  which  words,  as  the  Church  hath 

;  learned  from  apostolic  tradition  handed 
down,  she  teaches  the  matter,  form,  proper 
minister,  and  effect  of  this  wholesome  sa 
crament ;  for  the  Church  has  understood 
that  the  matter  is  oil  ble>sed  by  the  bishop, 
for  unction  most  aptly  represents  the  grace 
df  the  HOLY  STIRIT  wherewith  the  soul  of 
the  sick  man  is  invisibly  anointed  :  then 
that  the  form  consists  of  these  words,  ''By 
this  anointing,"  &c. 


The  following  are  the  canons  upon  the 
subject  passed  by  that  council. 

Canon  I.  Jf  any  shall  sav,  that  extreme 
unction  is  not  trulv  or  propeilv  a  i-arra- 
ment  instituted  by  our  LORD  CHRIST,  and 
declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James; 
but  only  a  rite  received  from  the  fathers, 
or  a  human  invention  ;  let  him  be  ac 
cursed. 

Canon  II.     If  any   shall   say,    that   the 

holy  anointing  of  the  sick  does  not  confer 

j  grace,  nor  remit  sins,  nor  relieve  the  sick, 

but  that   it  has  ceased,  as  if  it  were  for- 

I  merly  only  the  grace  of  healing ;  let  him 

j  be  accursed. 

Canon  III.     If  any  shall  say,  that  the 

rite  and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  which, 

the  holy  Roman  Church  observes,  is  con- 

i  trary  to  the  sentence  of  the  blessed  apostle 

!  James,  and,  therefore,  should  be  changed, 

i  and  may  be  despised  by  Christians  without 

sin  ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

Canon  IV.      If  any  shall  say,  that   the 

I  presbyters  of  the  Church,  whom  St.  James 

i  directs   to   be  called   for  the  anointing  of 

the  sick,  are   not   priests  ordained   by  the 

bishops,   but  elders    in   age,    in   any  com- 

;  munity;  and   that,  therefore,  the  priest  is 

I  not  the   only  proper  minister  of  extreme 

unction  ;  let  him  be  accursed. 

Here  the  institution  of  extreme  unction 
1  by  our  LORD  is  implied  by  Mark,  vi.  13., 
;  where  it  is  said  of  the  apostles,  that  "they 
anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
I  healed  them."    But,  by-and-bv  (session  22. 
ch.  1.),  we  are  told  that  the  Chi  istian  priest- 
!  hood  was  not  instituted  until  our  LORD'S 
j  last  supper.   Either,  then,  extreme  unction 
is  no  sacrament,  or  they  who  are  no  priests 
!  can  administer  a  sacrament ;  for  the  apos 
tles   were    not    priests,    according    to    the 
Church  of  Rome,  at  the  time  spoken  of  by 
St.  Mark.     But,  further,  a  sacrament  is  a 
visible   form   of  invi.-iblo  grace  ;    but   the 
I  passage  in  St.  Mark  speaks  only  of  healing 
the  body;  and,  therefore,  Cajetan,  as  cited 
'  by  Catharinus,    rejects   this    text    as   inap 
plicable   to    this   sacrament  ;    and    Suarez 
(in  Part  iii.  disp.  39.    sect.  1.  n.  a.)    says, 
that  "when  the  apostles  are  said  to  anoint 
:  the  sick  and  heal  them  (Mark,  vi.  13.),  this 
i  was  not  said  in  reference  to  the  sacrament 
i  of  unction,  because  their  cures  had  not  of 
!  themselves   an   immediate   respect,    to    the 
soul."     Xor  will  this  pretended  sacrament 
,  derive  more  assistance  from  the  passage  in 
St.  James,   in  which   they  say  that  the   in 
stitution    by  our  LORD   is   proclaimed    and 
declared  by  that  apostle,  at  least  if  Cardi 
nal  Cajetan   is  any  authority,  who  is  thus 
cited   bv  Catharinus   in  his  Annotation.??, 
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Paris,  1535,  p.  191.   de  Sacramento  Unc- 
tionis  Extreme.      "  Sed  et  quod   scribit 
B.   Jacobus,  'Infirmatur   quis  in  vobis?' 
&c.  pariter  negat  reverendissimus  ad  hoc 
sacramentum  pertinere,  ita  scribens,  nee 
ex  verbis,  nee  ex  effectu,  verba  haec  lo-  , 
quuntur  de  sacramental!  unctione  extreme 
unctionis,    sed   magis   de   unctione    quam  ; 
instituit   Dominus   Jesus   exercendum  in  , 
segrotis.     Textus  enim  non  dicit,  Infirma 
tur  quis  ad  mortem  ?  sed  absolute,  Infir 
matur   quis?"    &c.      But   that   this   rite, 
•which  they  now  call  a  sacrament,  was  ori 
ginally  applied  chiefly  to  the  healing  of 
the  body,  is   manifest   from   the   prayers 
•which  accompanied  it.     "Cura  qua?  sumus, 
Redemptor  noster,  gratiji  Spiritus  Sancti 
languor es  istius  infirmi"  and  so  the  direc 
tions,  "  in  loco  ubi  plus  dolor  imminet,  am- 
plius  perungatur."     Let  the  patient  have 
most  oil  applied  in  the  part  where  the  pain 
is  greatest.  —  Sac?-.   Gregor.   by  Menard, 
Paris,  1542,   p.  252.)     From  all  which  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  allegations 
of  the  Council   of  Trent  on  this  matter 
must     be    pronounced     "  not    proven. " 
Which,  if  it  were  a  mere  opinion,  would 
be  of  no  great  consequence.     But  when 
their  assertion   is  supported  by  anathema, 
and  every  communicant  in  their  Church 
bound  to  believe  it  as  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  it  serves  to  shew  the  cruelty  of  this 
Roman  mother  both  to  her  own  children, 
and  to  them  whom  she  reckons  strangers. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  Roman  writers  at 
tempt  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  appeals 
to  the  Greek  mysteries.     The  Greek  mys 
teries  and  the  Latin  sacraments  are  not 
synonymous.      And   as   concerns   this   of 
unction,  which  (as  its  epithet    "extreme," 
which  the  Romans  have  added,  implies)  is 
designed  for  persons  in  articulo  mortis,  or 
in  exitu  vitee,  as  we  have  it  in  the  third 
chapter,  this  derives  as  little  countenance 
from  the   Greek  Church   as  it  does  from 
St.  James.    For,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
service  of  anointing  is  used  to  persons  in 
any  illness ;    and  is  used  by  them  solely 
for  recovery  from  sickness,  as  the  follow 
ing  prayer  at  the  application  of  the  oil 
clearly  shews.    "  O  holy  FATHER,  the  phy 
sician  of  our  souls   and  bodies,  who  didst 
send  thine  only -begotten  SON,  our  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST,  to  heal  all  diseases,  and  to 
deliver  us  from  death,   heal  this  thy  ser 
vant  M.   from  the  bodily  infirmity  under 
which  he  now  labours,   and  raise  him  up 
by  the  grace  of  CHRIST." —  Perceval,  Ro 
man  Schism.     King's  Greek  Church. 

EZRA.     One  of  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture  is  called  the  Book  of  Ezra. 


FAITH. 

The  book  of  Ezra  was  written  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  author's  life,  and  com 
prehends  the  transactions  of  about  eighty, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  hundred  years.  It  in 
cludes  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus's  edict  for  their  return,  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.  In  this  book  are  recorded  the 
number  of  those  Jews  who  returned  from 
the  captivity,  Cyrus's  proclamation  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  thereof,  &c.,  as  already  related 
Part  of  this  book  was  written  in  the  Chaldee 
language,  namely,  from  the  eighth  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  to  the  twenty-seventh 
verse  of  the  seventh  chapter ;  all  the  rest 
was  written  in  Hebrew. 

FACULTY  COURT  belongs  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  officer 
is  called  the  Master  of  the  Faculties.  His 
power  is  to  grant  dispensation  to  marry, 
to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to  hold  two 
or  more  benefices  incompatible,  and  such 
like. 

FAITH.  (See  Grace,  Justification.} 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  GOD, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  LORD  and  SA 
VIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST,  by  faith,  and  not  for 
our  own  works  or  deservings.  Wherefore, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of 
comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in 
the  Homily  of  Justification.'' — Article  XI. 
Faith,  in  its  generic  sense,  either  means 
the  holding  rightly  the  creeds  of  the  Ca 
tholic  Church,  or  means  that  very  Catholic 
faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faith 
fully  he  cannot  be  saved.  Thus,  when 
the  priest  is  directed,  in  the  office  for  the 
baptism  of  those  of  riper  years,  to  inquire 
into  the  faith  of  the  candidates,  he  asks 
his  assent  to  one  of  the  creeds ;  and,  in 
the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  he 
is  required  to  use  the  same  test,  and  this 
of  course  agrees  with  St.  Paul's  statement : 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  con 
fession  is  made  unto  salvation." 

It  should  be  noted,  that  we  are  justified 

by  faith,  not  because  of  faith ;  for  there  is 

I  no  more  "merit"  in  our  faith,  than  in  our 

;  works.     Faith  therefore  is  not  the  cause, 

I  but   the    condition,    of    our  justification, 

which  is   solely   to  be  attributed   to    the 

bounty  of  GOD,  and  the  merits  of  CHRIST. 

— Archdeacon  Welchman. 

The  word  faith  in  this  article  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  it. 
The  assertion  in  it,  that  "we  are  justified 
by  faith  only,"  is  not  intended  to  signify 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  moral 
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virtue  ;  but  that  faith,  or  obedience  to  the 
whole  religion  of  CHRIST,   including  both 
jelief  and  practice,  is  the  only  appointed 
neans  of  justification,  "  our  own  works  or 
leservings"    being  utterly  insufficient  for 
:hat  purpose.     This   is  pronounced   to  be 
'  a  wholesome   doctrine,   and  very  full   of  ! 
Comfort ;"   and  so  it  surely  is  ;   since  it  sc-  \ 
mres   acceptance  to  our   sincere,  though  [ 
imperfect,  endeavours  after  righteousness,  j 
ind  places   our  hope  of  everlasting  happi- 
icss  upon  the  infallible  promises   of  GOD 
md  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  CHRIST. — 
By>.  Tomline. 

I  am  sensible,  says  Dr.  Waterland,  that  . 
some  very  eminent  men  have  expressed 
i  dislike  of  the  phrase,  of  the  instrumen 
tality  of  faith;  and  have  also  justly  re- 
iccted  the  thing,  according  to  the  false 
lotion  which  some  had  conceived  of  it.  It 
.•annot,  with  any  tolerable  sense  or  pro 
priety,  be  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of 
conveyance  in  the  hand  of  the  efficient  or 
principal  cause ;  but  it  may  justly  and 
>roperly  be  looked  upon  as  the  instrument  ; 
-.)(  reception  in  the  hand  of  the  recipient. 
ft  is  not  the  mean  by  which  the  grace  is 
•wrought,  effected,  or  conferred  ;  but  it 
:nay  be,  and  is,  the  mean  by  which  it  is 
accepted  or  received:  or,  to  express  it  a 
.ittle  differently,  it  is  not  the  instrument 
:>f  justification  in  the  active  sense  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  in  the  passive  sense  of  it. 
it  cannot  be  for  nothing  that  St.  Paul  so 
>ften  and  so  emphatically  speaks  of  man's 
being  justified  by  faith,  or  through  faith 
in  CHRIST'S  blood  ;  and  that  he  particu 
larly  notes  it  of  Abraham,  that  he  believed,  < 
and  that  his  failh  was  counted  to  him  for 
justification  ;  when  he  might  as  easily 
•have  said,  had  he  so  meant,  that  man  is 
.justified  by  faith  and  works,  or  that  Abra 
ham,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached, 
was  justified  by  gospel  faith  and  obedience. 
•Besides,  it  is  certain,  and  is  on  all  hands 
allowed,  that,  though  St.  Paul  did  not  di 
rectly  and  expressly  oppose  faith  to  evan 
gelical  works,  yet  he  comprehended  the 
works  of  the  moral  law  under  thos»  works 
which  he  excluded  from  the  office  of  justi 
fying,  in  his  sense  of  justifying,  in  those 
".passages  ;  and  further,  lie  used  such  argu- 
linents  as  appear  to  extend  to  all  kinds  of 
Ivvorks ;  for  Abraham's  works  were  really 
evangelical  works,  and  yet  they  were  ex 
cluded.  Add  to  this,  that  if  justification 
jould  come  even  by  evangelical  works, 
without  taking  in  faith  in  the  meritorious 
Bufferings  and  satisfaction  of  a  mediator, 
ithen  might  we  have  "whereof  to  glory,"  as 
.needing  no  pardon  ;  and  then  might  it  be 


justly  said,  that  " CHRIST  died  in  vain."  I 
must  further  own,  that  it  is  of  great  weight 
with  me,  that  so  early  and  so  considerable 
a  writer  as  Clemens  of  Home,  an  apos 
tolical  man,  should  so  interpret  the  doc 
trine  of  justifying  faith,  so  as  to  oppose  it 
plainly  even  to  evangelical  works  however 
exalted.  It  runs  thus  :  They  (the  ancient 
patriarchs)  were  all,  therefore,  greatly 
glorified  and  magnified ;  not  for  their  own 
sake,  or  for  their  own  works,  or  for  the 
righteousness  which  they  themselves 
wrought,  but  through  his  good  pleasure. 
And  we  also  being  called  through  his  good 
pleasure  in  CHRIST  JESUS,  are  not  justified 
by  ourselves,  neither  by  our  own  wisdom, 
or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or  the  works  which 
we  have  done  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by 
that  faith  by  which  Almighty  GOD  justi 
fied  all  from  the  beginning.  Here  it  is 
observable,  that  the  word  faith  does  not 
stand  for  the  whole  system  of  Christianity, 
or  for  Christian  belief  at  large,  but  for 
some  particular  self-denying  principle  by 
which  good  men,  even  under  the  patri 
archal  and  legal  dispensations,  laid  hold 
on  the  mercy  and  promises  of  GOD,  refer 
ring  all,  not  to  themselves  or  their  own 
deservings,  but  to  divine  goodness,  in  and 
through  a  mediator.  It  is  true,  Clemens 
elsewhere,  and  St.  Paul  almost  everywhere, 
insists  upon  true  holiness  of  heart  and 
obedience  of  life  as  indispensable  condi 
tions  of  salvation  or  justification;  and  of 
that  one  would  think  there  coiild  be  no 
question  among  men  of  any  judgment  or 
probity:  but  the  question  about  conditions 
is  very  distinct  from  the  other  question 
about  instruments;  and,  therefore,  both 
parts  may  be  true,  viz.  that  faith  and  obe 
dience  are  equally  conditions,  and  equally 
indispensable  where  opportunities  permit; 
and  yet  faith  over  and  above  is  emphatic 
ally  the  instrument  both  of  receiving  and 
holding  justification,  or  a  title  to  salvation. 

To  explain  this  matter  more  distinctly, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  GOD  may  be 
considered  (as  I  before  noted)  cither  as  a 
party  contracting  with  man,  on  very  gra 
cious  terms,  or  as  a  judge  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  him. 

Plan's  first  coming  into  covenant  (sup 
posing  him  adult)  is  by  assenting  to  it,  and 
accepting  of  it,  to  have  and  to  hold  it  on 
such  kind  of  tenure  as  GOD  proposes:  that 
is  to  say,  upon  a  self-denying  tenure,  con 
sidering  himself  as  a  guilty  man,  standing 
in  need  of  pardon,  and  of  borrowed  merits, 
and  at  length  resting  upon  mercy.  So 
here  the  previous  question  is,  whether  a 
person  shall  consent  to  hold  a  privilege 
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upon  this  submissive  kind  of  tenure  or 
not  ?  Such  assent  or  consent,  if  lie  comes 
into  it,  is  the  very  thing  which  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Clemens  call  faith;  and  this  pre 
vious  and  general  question  is  the  question 
which  both  of  them  determine  against  any 
proud  claimants  who  would  hold  by  a 
more  self-admiring  tenure. 

Or,  if  we  next  consider  GOD  as  sitting 
in  judgment,  and  man  before  the  tribunal, 
going  to  plead  his  cause ;  here  the  ques 
tion  is,  What  kind  of  plea  shall  a  man  re 
solve  to  trust  his  salvation  upon  ?  Shall 
he  stand  upon  his  innocence,  and  rest  upon 
strict  law  ;  or  shall  he  plead  guilty,  and 
rest  in  an  act  of  grace  ?  If  he  chooses  the 
former,  he  is  proud,  and  sure  to  be  cast ; 
if  he  chooses  the  latter,  he  is  safe  so  far, 
in  throwing  himself  upon  an  act  of  grace. 
Now  this  question  also,  which  St.  Paul  has 
decided,  is  previous  to  the  question,  what 
conditions  even  the  act  of  grace  itself 
finally  insists  upon  ?  A  question  which 
St.  James  in  particular,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  Scripture,  has  abun 
dantly  satisfied  ;  and  which  could  never 
have  been  made  a  question  by  any  con 
siderate  or  impartial  Christian.  What 
I  am  at  present  concerned  with  is  to  ob 
serve,  that  faith  is  emphatically  the  in 
strument  by  which  an  adult  accepts  the 
covenant  of  grace,  consenting  to  hold  by 
that  kind  of  tenure,  to  be  justified  in  that 
way,  and  to  rest  in  that  kind  of  plea,  put 
ting  his  salvation  on  that  only  issue.  It 
appears  to  be  a  just  observation  which 
Dr.  Whitby  makes  (Pref.  to  the  Epist.  to 
Galat.  p.  300.),  that  Abraham  had  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  8.)  before  what  was  said  of  his 
justification  in  Gen.  xv.  6.,  and  after 
wards  more  abundantly,  when  he  offered 
up  his  son  Isaac ;  but  yet  neither  of  those 
instances  was  pitched  upon  by  the  apostle 
as  fit  for  his  purpose,  because  in  both 
obedience  was  joined  with  faith  :  whereas, 
here  was  a  pure  act  of  faith,  without  works, 
and  of  this  act  of  faith  it  is  said,  "  it  was 
imputed  to  him  for  righteousness."  The 
sum  is,  none  of  our  works  are  good  enough 
to  stand  by  themselves  before  him  who  is 
of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
CHRIST  only  is  pure  enough  for  it  at  first 
hand,  and  they  that  are  CHRIST'S  at  second 
hand,  in  and  through  him.  Now,  because 
it  is  by  faith  that  we  thus  interpose,  as  it 
were,  CHRIST  between  GOD  and  us,  in 
order  to  gain  acceptance  by  him ;  there 
fore  faith  is  emphatically  the  instrument 
whereby  we  receive  the  grant  of  justifica 
tion.  Obedience  is  equally  a  condition  or 
qualification,  but  not  an  instrument,  not 


being  that  act  of  the  mind  whereby  we 
look  up  to  GOD  and  CHRIST,  and  wherebj 
we  embrace  the  promises."  —  Wuterland  or. 
Justification, 

FAITH,    IMPLICIT.      (See   ImpUci 
Faith.) 

FAITHFUL.  This  was  the  favourit( 
and  universal  name  uniformly  used  in  tin 
primitive  Church,  to  denote  those  who  hac 
been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion 
and  received  by  baptism  into  the  commu 
nion  of  the  Church.  The  apostolical  epis 
tles  are  all  addressed  to  "faithful  men,'' 
that  is,  to  those  who  formed  the  visible 
Church  in  their  respective  localities;  those 
who  had  made  profession  of  the  faith 
CHRIST  in  holy  baptism. 

FALD  STOOL.  A  small  desk,  at  whicb 
the  litany  is  enjoined  to  be  sung  or  said 
It  is  generally  placed  in  those  churches  ic 
which  it  is  used,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
sometimes  near  the  steps  of  the  altar.  T 
word  is  probably  derived  from  the  bar 
barous  Latin,  falda,  a  place  shut  up,  a 
fold. 

FALDISTORY.    The  episcopal  seat,  or 
throne,  within  the  chancel. 

FALL  OF  MAN.  (See  Original  Sin.) 
The  loss  of  those  perfections  and  that  hap 
piness  which  his  Maker  bestowed  on  man 
at  his  creation,  for  the  transgression  of  a 
positive  command,  given  for  the  trial  of  his 
obedience.  This  doctrine  may  be  stated 
in  the  language  of  our  ninth  article  :  — 
Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following 
of  Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk), 
but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  en 
gendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  (the  Latin  is  quam 
longissime,  i.e.  as  far  as  possible)  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  fiesb 
lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
therefore,  in  every  person  born  into  tint 
world,  it  deserveth  GOD'S  wrath  and  dam 
nation.  And  this  infection  of  nature  dot! 
remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated, 
whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  ir. 
Greek  4>poi'r;/ua  <rap/coc,  which  some  do  ex 
pound  the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some 
the  affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  GOD.  And 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet 
the  apostle  doth  confess  that  concupiscence 
and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUISI 
TION.  (See  Inquisition.)  In  order  to 
support  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  In 
quisition  in  Spain,  great  privileges  were 
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estowcd  upon  such  of  the  nobility  as 
'ere  willing  to  degrade  themselves  so 
ir  as  to  become  familiars  of  the  holy  office. 
?he  king  himself  assumed  the  title,  and 
fas  protector  of  the  order. 

The  business  of  these  familiars  was  to 
ssist  in  the  apprehending  of  such  persons 
s  were  accused,  and  to  carry  them  to 
rison ;  upon  which  occasion  the  unhappy 
ierson  was  surrounded  by  such  a.  number 
[f  these  officious  gentlemen,  that,  though 
1  e  was  neither  fettered  nor  bound,  there 
('as  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  their 
iands.  As  a  reward  of  this  base  employ- 
iient,  die  familiars  were  allowed  to  commit 
he  most  enormous  actions,  to  debauch,  ! 
issassinate,  and  kill,  with  impunity.  If 
hey  happened  to  be  prosecuted  for  any  ; 
(rime,  the  Inquisition  took  upon  itself  the 
j>rosecution,  and  immediately  the  familiar 
)  ntered  himself  as  their  prisoner  ;  after 
,-hich  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
(leased,  and  act  in  all  things  as  if  he  were  , 
ree. 

ii  A  gentleman,  a  familiar  of  the  holy  office 
|:t  Corduba,  having  killed  a  person,  the  in- 
uutsitord  were  so  strongly  solicited  against 
ii  im,  that  they  could  not  help  condemning 
Lim  pursuant  to  the  laws.  But  the  rest  of 
[he  gentlemen  familiars  getting  a  horse 
[eady  for  him,  and  a  sum  of  money,  let 
iiiiiu  privately  out  of  prison.  Another, 
being  put  in  prison  for  having  disputed  on 
free-will  and  grace  (for  which  any  other 
person  would  have  been  punished  with  the 
•utmost  severity),  was  only  admonished  not 
Sio  argue  any  more  upon  religion,  and  pre- 
jently  set  at  liberty.  —  Bronghton. 

FANATICISM.      When   men    add  to 

enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the  cause  which 

tihey  believe  to  be   the  cause  of  truth,  a 

biatred  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them, 

vhether  in   politics  or  religion,   they  fall 

into  fanaticism,  and  thus  violating  the  law 

4>f  Christian  charity,  are  guilty  of  a  great 

in. 

FAKSE.     An  addition,  used  before  the 
Reformation  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  to 
Whe  epistle  in  Latin,  anciently  used  in  some 
!"hurches,  forming  an  explication  or  para 
phrase  of  the    Latin  text,  verse  by  verse, 
in-  the  benefit  of  the  people.     The  sub- 
beacon  first   repeated   each   verse  of  the 
I'pistle  or  lectio  in  Latin,  and  two  choris 
ters  sang  the  larse  or  explanation.     The 
hollowing  is  an  example  from  the  epistle 
'vith  a  farse  for  new  year's  day.     "Good 
>eople,  for  whose    .salvation  GOD  deigned 
jo  clothe  himself  in  flesh,  and  humbly  live 
m  a  cradle,  who  has  the  whole  world  in 
iis  hands,  render  him  sweet  thank?,  who 


in  his  life  worked  such  wonders,  and  for 
our  redemption  humbled  himself  even  to 
death."  —  Lectio  Epistolee^  tS'c.  Then  fol 
lows  the  lesson  from  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  Titus,  and  then  \\icfurse  proceeds.  "  St. 
Paul  sent  this  ditty,"  &c.  —  See  Burneys 
History  of  Music,  ii.  256. 

FASTING.    (See  Abstinence  and  Fusts.) 
Abstinence  from  food. 

By  the  regulations  of  the  Church,  fasting, 
though  not  defined  as  to  its  degree,  is  in 
culcated  at   seasons  of  peculiar  penitence 
and  humiliation,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  devotion  and 
self-denial.  Respecting  its  usefulness,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  diver 
sity  of  opinion  until  late  years.     Fasting 
was  customary  in  the  Church  of  GOD  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  scrip 
tures.      That    it    was    sanctioned    by   our 
SAVIOUR  and  his  apostles,  is  equally  plain. 
And  that  it  was  intended  to  continue  in 
the  future  Church  can  scarcely  be  ques 
tioned  ;  for  CHRIST  gave  his  disciples  par 
ticular  instructions    respecting   it,  and  in 
reprobating   the   abuses   of  it    among  the 
Pharisees,  never  objects  to  its  legitimate 
use.     He  even  declares,  that  after  his  as 
cension   his  disciples    should    fast  :    "  The 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall 
be  taken  away  from   them,  and  then  they 
shall   fast  in  those  days."   (Luke,  v.  35.) 
Accordingly,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
occur  several  notices  of  fastings  connected 
with  religious   devotions.      St.   Paul   evi 
dently  practised   it  with  some  degree  of 
frequency.  (2  Cor.  xi.  27.)    lie  also  recog 
nises  the  custom,  ns  known  in  the  Corin 
thian   Church,   and  makes  some  observa 
tions  implying  its  continuance.     From  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time, 
fasting  has  been  regarded   under  various 
modifications   as   a   valuable    auxiliary   to 
penitence.       In    former  times,    Christians 
were  exceedingly  strict  in  abstaining  from 
every  kind  of  food  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  appointed  fast-days,  receiving  only  at 
stated  times  what  was  actually  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life.     At  the  season  of 
Lent,  much  time  was  spent  in  mortifica 
tion  and  open  confession  of  sin,  accompa 
nied  by  those  'outward  acts  which  tend  to 
the  control  of  the  body  and  its  appetites; 
a  species  of  godly  discipline  still  associated 
with  the  services  of  that  solemn  period  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year. 

In  the  practice  of  fasting,  the  intelligent 
Christian  will  not  rest  in  the  outward  act, 
but  regard  it  only  as  a  means  to  a  good 
end.  All  must  acknowledge  that  this  re- 
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straint,  even  upon  the  innocent  appetites 
of  the  body,  is  eminently  beneficial  in 
assisting  the  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
brings  the  animal  part  of  our  nature  into 
greater  subservience  to  the  spiritual.  It 
tends  to  prevent  that  heaviness  and  in 
dolence  of  the  faculties,  as  well  as  that 
perturbation  of  the  passions,  which  often 
proceed  from  indulgence  and  repletion  of 
the  body.  It  is  thus  highly  useful  in 
promoting  that  calmness  of  mind  and 
clearness  of  thought,  which  are  so  very 
favourable  to  meditation  and  devotion. 
The  great  end  of  the  observance  is  to 
"  afflict  the  soul,"  and  to  increase  a  genuine 
contrition  of  heart,  and  godly  sorrow  for 
sin.  This  being  understood,  abstinence 
will  be  approved  of  GOD,  and  made  con 
ducive  to  a  growth  in  spiritual  life. 

FASTS.  Those  holy-days  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  seasons  of 
abstinence  and  peculiar  sorrow  for  sin. 
These  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  including 
Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  ;  the 
Ember  days,  the  three  Rogation  days,  and 
all  the  Fridays  in  the  year  (except  Christ 
mas  Day),  and  the  eves  or  vigils  of  certain 
festivals. 

By  Canon  72.  no  minister  shall,  without 
the  licence  and  direction  of  the  bishop 
under  hand  and  seal,  appoint  or  keep 
any  solemn  fasts,  either  publicly,  or  in  any 
private  houses,  other  than  such  as  by  law 
are,  or  by  public  authority  shall  be,  ap 
pointed,  nor  shall  be  wittingly  present  at 
any  of  them;  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
the  first  fault,  of  excommunication  for  the 
second,  and  of  deposition  from  the  ministry 
for  the  third. 

By  the  rubric,  the  table  of  vigils,  and 
fasts,  and  days  of  abstinence  to  be  observed 
in  the  year,  is  as  followeth  (which,  al 
though  not  in  words,  yet  in  substance  is 
the  same  witli  what  is  above  expressed  in 
the  aforesaid  statute),  viz.  the  even  or 
vigils  before  the  Nativity  of  our  LORD, 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Easter  Day,  Ascension  Day,  Pen 
tecost,  St.  Matthias,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Thomas,  All  Saints.  And  if 
any  of  these  feasts  fall  upon  a  Monday, 
then  the  vigil  or  fast  day  shall  be  kept 
upon  the  Saturday,  and  not  upon  the 
Sunday,  next  before  it.  (See  Fasting.) 

That  fasting  or  abstinence  from  our 
usual  sustenance  is  a  proper  means  to  ex 
press  sorrow  and  grief,  and  a  fit  method 
to  dispose  our  minds  towards  the  consider 


ation  of  any  thing  that  is  serious,  natur* 
seems  to  suggest ;  and  therefore  all  nations 
from  ancient  times,  have  used  fasting  as  ; 
part  of  repentance,  and  as  a  means  to  averi 
the  anger  of  GOD.  This  is  plain  in  th< 
case  of  the  Ninevites  (Jonah,  iii.  5.),  whosi 
notion  of  fasting,  to  appease  the  wrath  oi 
GOD,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  then 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  Ol< 
Testament,  besides  the  examples  of  pri 
vate  fasting  by  David  (Ps.  Ixix.  10.)  and 
Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  3.)  and  others,  we  have 
instances  of  public  fasts  observed  by  tht 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  at  once  upon 
solemn  occasions.  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  26,  &c 
2  Chron.  xx.  3.  Ezra,  viii.  21.  Jer.  xxxvi, 
9.  Zech.  viii.  19.  Joel,  i.  14.)  It  is  true, 
indeed,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  no 
positive  precept,  that  expressly  require;- 
and  commands  us  to  fast ;  but  our  SAVIOUI; 
mentions  fasting  with  almsgiving  and 
prayer,  which  are  unquestionable  duties 
and  the  directions  he  gave  concerning  th< 
performance  of  it  sufficiently  suppose  its- 
necessity.  And  he  himself  was  pleased, 
before  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  to 
give  us  an  extraordinary  example  in  his 
own  person,  by  fasting  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  (Matt.  iv.  2.)  He  excused  indeed 
his  disciples  from  fasting,  so  long  as  he, 
"the  bridegroom,  was  with  them;"  be 
cause  that  being  a  time  of  joy  and  gladness, 
it  would  be  an  improper  season  for  tokens 
of  sorrow  ;  but  then  he  intimates  at  the 
same  time,  that  though  it  was  not  fit  for 
them  then,  it  would  yet  be  their  duty  here 
after  :  for  "  the  days,"  says  he,  "  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  they  shall  fast."  (Matt.  ix. 
15.)  And  accordingly  we  find,  that,  after 
his  ascension,  the  duty  of  fasting  was  not 
only  recommended  (1  Cor.  vii.  5.),  but 
practised  by  the  apostles,  as  any  one  maj 
see  by  the  texts  of  Scripture  here  referred 
to.  (Acts,  xiii.  2.  and  xiv.  23.  1  Cor.  ix. 
27.  2  Cor.  vi.  5.  and  xi.  27.)  After  the 
apostles,  we  find  the  primitive  Christians 
very  constant  and  regular  in  the  Observa 
tion  of  both  their  annual  and  weekly  fasts 
Their  weekly  fasts  were  kept  on  Wednes 
days  and  Fridays,  because  on  the  one  oui 
LORD  was  betrayed,  on  the  other  crucified. 
The  chief  of  their  annual  fasts  was  that  oi 
Lent,  which  they  observed  by  way  of  pre 
paration  for  their  feast  of  Easter. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome,  fasting  and  ab 
stinence  admit  of  a  distinction,  and  different 
days  are  appointed  for  each  of  them.  But 
I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  of  England 
makes  any  difference  between  them.  It  it- 
true,  in  the  title  of  the  table  of  vigils,  £c. 
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ic  mentions  "  fasts  and  (lavs  of  absti- 
ence"  separately  ;  hut  when  she  mines  to 
numerate  the  particulars,  she  calls  them 
1  "  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence,"  without 
listinguishing  the  one  from  the  other, 
'he  times  she  sets  apart  are  such  as  she 
nds  to  have  been  observed  by  the  earliest 
,TCS  of  the  Church.  —  II 'heatly. 
I  FATHERS,  THE.  A  term  of  honour 
pplied  generally  to  all  the  ancient  Chris- 
. an  writers,  whose  works  were  in  good 
3pute  in  the  Church,  and  who  were  not 
•>parated  i'rom  its  communion  or  from  its 
lith.  St.  Bernard,  who  flourished  in  the 
.velt'th  century,  is  reputed  to  be  the  last 
,f  the  fathers.  The  Christian  theologians 
,fter  his  time,  adopted  a  new  style  of 
"eating  religious  matters,  and  were  called 
?holastics.  Those  writers  who  conversed 
•ith  the  apostles  are  generally  called  apos- 
jlical  fathers,  as  Ignatius,  &c. 
;  Of  the  authority  of  the  fathers  the  Rev. 
reo.  Stanley  Faber  very  justly  observes  : 
Among  unread  or  half-read  persons  of 
.ur  present  somewhat  confident  age,  it 
ii  not  an  uncommon  saying,  that  TIIKY 
isrcgard  the  early  Fathers ;  and  that  THEY 
'ill  abide  by  nothing  but  the  Scriptures 
\lone.  If  by  a  disregard  of  the  curly 
•\ithers,  they  mean  that  they  allow  them 
ot  individually  that  personal  authority 
rhich  the  [Romanists  claim  for  them,  they 
Certainly  will  not  have  me  for  their  oppo 
nent.  And  accordingly  I  have  shewn, 
:hat  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture 
•erms,  Election  and  Predestination,  I  regard 
he  insulated  individual  authority  of  St. 
\ugustine  just  as  little  as  I  regard  the 
nsulated  individual  authority  of  Calvin. 
'  "  But  if  by  a  disregard  of  the  early 
fathers,  they  mean  that  they  regard  them 
tot  as  evidence  to  the  FACT  of  what  doc- 
rines  were  or  were  not  received  by  the 
>rimitive  Church,  and  from  her  were  or 
ivere  not  delivered  to  posterity,  they 
might  just  as  rationally  talk  of  the  sur 
passing  wisdom  of  extinguishing  the  light 
,>f  history,  by  way  of  more  effectually  im 
proving  and  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
>>ast  events  ;  for,  in  truth,  under  the  aspect 
n  which  thev  are  specially  important  to 
i«,  the  early  lathers  are  neither  more  nor 
|ess  than  so  many  historical  witnesses. 

"And  if,  by  an  abiding-  solely  by  the 
Ifcision  of  Scripture,  they  mean  that, 
•itterly  disregarding  the  recorded  doctrinal 
•  ystem  of  that  primitive  Church  which 
(•onversed  with  and  was  taught  by  the 
ipostles,  they  will  abide  bv  nothing  save 
heir  own  crude  and  arbitrary  private  ex- 
iK>sitions  of  Scripture  ;  we  certainly  may 


well  admire  their  intrepidity,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  modesty  ;  for  in 
truth,  by  such  a  plan,  while  they  call  upon 
us  to  despise  the  sentiments  of  Christian 
antiquity,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them, 
upon  distinct  historical  testimony,  they 
expect  us  to  receive,  without  hesitation, 
and  as  undoubted  verities,  their  own  more 
modern  upstart  speculations  upon  the 
sense  of  GOD'S  holy  word  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  evidence  of  the  early  fathers,  and  the 
:  hermeneutic  decisions  of  the  primitive 
Church,  we  may  laudably  and  proiitably 
contemn,  but  themselves  we  must  receive 
(for  they  themselves  are  content  to  receive 
themselves),  as  well  nigh  certain  and  in 
fallible  expositors  of  Scripture." 

FEASTS,  FESTIVALS,  or  IIOLY- 
!  DAYS.  Among  the  earliest  means  adopted 
I  by  the  holy  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
|  impressing  on  the  minds  of  her  children 
the  mysterious  facts  of  the  gospel  history, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  train  of  anni 
versaries  and  holy-days,  with  appropriate 
services  commemorative  of  all  the  promi 
nent  transactions  of  the  Redeemer's  life 
and  death,  and  of  the  labours  and  virtues 
of  the  blessed  apostles  and  evangelists. 
These  institutions,  so  replete  with  hallowed 
associations,  have  descended  to  our  own 
day  ;  and  the  observance  of  them  is  com- 
|  mended  by  the  assent  of  every  discerning 
and  unprejudiced  mind,  is  sustained  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  which 
loves  to  preserve  the  annual  memory  of 
important  events,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reasonable,  delightful,  profitable, 
arid  devout. 

There  is  something  truly  admirable  in 
the  order  and  succession  of  these  holy- 
i  days.  The  Church  begins  her  ecclesiastical 
year  with  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  to  re 
mind  us  of  the  coming  of  CHRIST  in  the 
flesh.  After  these,  we  are  brought  to 
contemplate  the  mystery  of  the  "incar 
nation  ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  we  follow 
the  Church  through  all  the  events  of  our 
SAVIOUR'S  pilgrimage,  to  his  ascension 
into  heaven.  In  all  this  the  grand  object 
is  to  keep  CHRIST  perpetually  before  us, 
to  make  him  and  his  doctrine  the  chief 
object  in  all  our  varied  services.  Every 
j  Sunday  has  its  peculiar  character,  and 
has  reference  to  some  act  or  scene  in  the 
life  of  our  LORD,  or  the  redemption, 
achieved  by  him,  or  the  mystery  of  mercy 
carried  on  by  the  blessed  Trinity.  Thus 
I  every  year  brings  the  whole  gospel  history 
to  view  ;  and  it  will  lie  found  as  a  general 
;  rule,  that  the  appointed  portions  of  Scrip 
ture,  in  each  day's  service,  are  mutually 
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illustrative;  the  New  Testament  casting 
light  on  the  Old,  prophecy  being  admirably 
brought  in  contact  with  its  accomplish 
ment,  so  that  no  plan  could  be  devised  for 
a  more  profitable  course  of  scripture 
reading  than  that  presented  by  the  Church 
on  her  holy-days. 

The  objections  against  the  keeping  of 
holy-days  are  such  as  these.  St.  Paul 
says,  "  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years."  This  occurs  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Again,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  "  Let  no  man 
judge  you  in  respect  of  a  holy-day,"  &c. 
From  these  it  is  argued,  that  as  we  are 
brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  we 
are  no  longer  bound  to  the  observance  of 
holy-days,  which  are  but  "  beggarly  ele 
ments."  Respecting  the  first,  it  is  sur 
prising  that  no  one  has  "  conscientiously  " 
drawn  from  it  an  inference  for  the  neglect 
of  the  civil  division  of  time ;  and  in  rela 
tion  to  both  it  requires  only  an  attentive 
reading  of  the  epistles  from  which  they  are 
taken,  to  see  that  they  have  no  more  con 
nection  with  the  holy-days  of  the  Church, 
than  with  episcopacy.  The  apostle  is 
warning  the  Gentile  Christians  to  beware 
of  the  attempts  of  Judaizing  teachers  to 
subvert  their  faith.  It  was  the  aim  of 
these  to  bring  the  converts  under  the  ob 
ligations  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  some 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
their  attempts.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  re 
minds  them  that  these  were  but  the  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come,  while  CHRIST  was 
the  Body.  The  passages  therefore  have 
no  relevancy  to  the  question  ;  or  if  they 
have,  they  shew  that  while  Christians 
abandoned  the  Jewish  festivals,  they  were 
to  observe  their  own.  If  they  were  to  for 
sake  the  shadow,  they  were  to  cleave  to 
the  substance.  It  should  moreover  be  re 
membered,  that  they  apply  to  the  LORD'S 
day  no  less  than  other  holy-days  ap 
pointed  by  the  Church.  To  observe  "  Sab 
baths,"  is  as  much  forbidden  as  aught  else. 
And  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  inconsisten 
cies  of  the  Genevan  doctrine  with  Scrip 
ture,  that  it  enjoins  a  judaical  observance 
of  Sunday,  and  contemns  a  Christian  ob 
servance  of  days  hallowed  in  the  Church's 
history,  and  by  gratitude  to  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles,  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  and  the  illustrious  line  of  con 
fessors  and  saints,  who  have  been  baptized 
in  tears  and  blood  for  JESU'S  sake. 

Again;  if  we  keep  holy-days,  we  are  said 
to  favour  Romanism.  But  these  days 
were  hallowed  long  before  corruption  was 
known  in  the  Roman  Church.  And  waiv 


ing  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  ar>!J 
accustomed  to  judge  of  things  by  their  in-j 
trinsic  worth,  and  the  main  point  to  b: 
determined  is,  whether  they  are  right  o  • 
wrong.  If  they  are  right,  we  receive  them ;! 
and  if  they  are  not  right,  we  reject  them,: 
whether  they  are  received  by  the  Church! 
of  Rome  or  not. 

Rubric  before  the  Common  Prayer.  A, 
table  of  all  the  feasts  that  are  to  be  ob-| 
served  in  the  Church  of  England  through-; 
out  the  year  :  all  Sundays  in  the  year,  th<J 
circumcision  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,' 
the  Epiphany,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,i 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.i 
Matthias  the  Apostle,  the  Annunciatioiu 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mark  the  Evan 
gelist,  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  thui 
Apostles,  the  Ascension  of  our  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST,  St.  Barnabas,  the  Xa-i 
tivity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Peter  thoj 
Apostle,  St.  James  the  Apostle,  St.  Bar-' 
tholomew  the  Apostle,  St.  Matthew  thcij 
Apostle,  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  St.) 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  St.  Simon  and  St.: 
Jude  the  Apostles,  All  Saints,  St.  Andrew; 
the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the- 
Nativity  of  our  LORD,  St.  Stephen  the 
Martyr,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Holy; 
Innocents,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week,  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsuu.' 
week. 

Rubric  after  the  Nicene  Creed.  Thei 
curate  shall  then  declare  to  the  peopb; 
what  holy-days  or  fasting  days  are  in  thc< 
week  following  to  be  observed. 

Canon  64.     Every  parson,  vicar,  or  cu-| 
rate  shall,  in  his   several  charge,   declar.  I 
to  the  people  every  Sunday,  at  the  tim>' 
appointed  in  the  communion  book,  whethe  i 
there  be  any  holy-days  or  fasting  days  the 
week  following.     And  if  any  do  hereafte 
wittingly  offend  herein,   and   being  one- 
admonished  thereof  by  his  ordinary,  shal. 
again  omit  that  duty,  let  him  be  censurei 
according  to  law,  until  he  submit  himsel 
to  the  due  performance  of  it. 

Canon  13.  All  manner  of  persons  withh 
the  Church  of  England  shall  from  hencefortl 
celebrate  and  keep  the  LORD'S  day,  com 
monly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy-days 
according  to  GOD'S  will  and  pleasure,  ami 
the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  pre 
scribed  on  that  behalf;  that  is,  in  hearing 
the  word  of  GOD  read  and  taught,  in 
private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledg 
ing  their  offences  to  GOD  and  amendmen; 
of  the  same,  in  reconciling  themselve- 
charitably  to  their  neighbours  where  dis 
pleasure  hath  been,  in  oftentimes  receiving, 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  o 
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CHRIST,  in  visiting  oft  he  poor  and  sick,  using 
11  godly  and  sober  conversation. 
•  Canon  14.  Tlic  Common  Prayer  shall 
ie  said  or  sung,  distinctly  and  reverently, 
,ipon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be 
ept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
nd  their  eves. 

Time  is  a  circumstance  no  less  insepar- 
ble  from  religious  actions  than  place  ;  lor 
nan,  consisting  of  a  soul  and  bodv,  cannot 
Jways  be  actually  eivj;a'_red  in  the  service 
if  GOD:  that's  the  privilege  of  angels,  and 
iOuls  freed  from  the  fetters  of  mortality. 
>o  long  as  we  are  here,  we  must  worship 
JTOD  with  respect  to  our  present  state,  and 
consequently  of  necessity  have  some  defi 
nite  and  particular  time  to  do  it  in.  Now, 
i.hat  man  might  not  be  left  to  a  floating 
incertainty,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im 
portance,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  men  have 
•>een  guided  by  the  very  dictates  of  nature, 
o  pitch  upon  some  certain  seasons,  wherein 
?,o  assemble,  and  meet  together,  to  perform 
,he  public  offices  of  religion.  —  Caves 
Prim.  Christianity ;  and  see  this  same  sen- 
ijment,  and  the  subject  excellently  treated, 
in  Nelson's  Festivals  and  Fasts,  —  the  Pre- 
iminary  Instructions  concerning  Festivals. 

This  sanctification,  or  setting  apart,  of 
estival-days,  is  a  token  of  that  thank 
fulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public  honour, 
.vliich  we  owe  to  GOD,  for  his  admirable 
.benefits  ;  and  these  days  or  feasts  set  apart 
are  of  excellent  use,  being,  as  learned 
Hooker  observes,  the  1.  Splendour  and 
.outward  dignity  of  our  religion  ;  2.  For 
cible  witnesses  of  ancient  truth ;  3.  Pro 
vocations  to  the  exercise  of  all  piety  ;  4. 
Shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven ;  5. 
'On  earth,  everlasting  records,  teaching  by 
the  eye  in  a  manner  whatsoever  we  believe. 
!  And  concerning  particulars  :  as,  that  of 
the  Jews  had  the  sabbath,  which  did  eon- 
tinuallv  bring  to  mind  the  former  world 
finished  by  creation ;  so  the  Christian 
Church  hath  her  LORD'S  days,  or  Sundays, 
to  keep  us  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  a 
far  better  world,  begun  by  him  who  came 
|to  restore  all  things,  to  make  heaven  and 
eartli  new.  The  rest  of  the  holy  festivals 
which  we  celebrate,  have  relation  all  to 
•one  head,  CHRIST.  AVe  begin  therefore 
'our  ecclesiastical  year  (as  to  some  accounts, 
though  not  as  to  the  order  of  our  services) 
iwith  the  glorious  annunciation  of  his  birth 
'by  angelical  message.  Hereunto  are  added 
lii.s  blessed  nativity  itself,  the  mvstery  of 
his  legal  circumcision,  the  testification  of 
his  true  incarnation  by  the  purification  of 
his  blessed  mother  the  Virgin  Mary  :  his 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension  into 


heaven  ;    the  admirable  sending  down  of 
his  spirit  upon  his  chosen. 

Again,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that 
CHIUST  hath  not  only  been  manifested 
great  in  himself,  but  great  in  other,  his 
saints  also  ;  the  days  of  whose  departure 
out  of'  this  world  are  to  the  church  of 
Christ  as  the  birth  and  coronation  days  of 
kings,  or  emperors ;  therefore,  special 
choice  being  made  of  the  very  flower  of  all 
occasions  in  this  kind,  there  arc  annual 
selected  times  to  meditate^of  CHRIST  glori 
fied  in  them,  which  had  the  honour  to 
sutler  for  his  sake,  before  they  had  age 
and  ability  to  know  him,  namely,  the 
blessed  innocents ;  —  glorified  in  them 
which,  knowing  him  as  St.  Stephen,  had 
the  sight  of  that  before  death,  whereinto 
such  acceptable  death  doth  lead ;  —  glorified 
in  those  sages  of  the  East,  that  came  from 
far  to  adore  him,  and  were  conducted  by 
strange  light; — glorified  in  the  second 
Elias  of  the  world,  sent  before  him  to  pre 
pare  his  way  ; —  glorified  in  every  of  those 
apostles,  whom  it  pleased  him  to  use  as 
founders  of  his  kingdom  here  ;  —  glorified 
in  the  angels  as  in  St.  Michael; — glorified 
in  all  those  happy  souls  already  possessed 
of  bliss.  —  Sparrow's  Rationale. 

In  the  injunctions  of  king  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  A.  D. 
\  1586,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  people 
might  freely  go  to  their  work  upon  all 
holidays  usually  before  kept,  which  fell 
either  in  the  time  of  harvest  (counted 
from  the  1st  day  of  July  to  the  29th  of  Sep 
tember),  or  in  any  time  of  the  four  terms, 
when  the  king's  judges  sat  at  Westminster. 
But  these  holidays  (in  our  book  mentioned) 
are  specially  excepted,  and  commanded  to 
be  kept  holy  by  every  man. —  Cosinss 
Notes. 

By  statute  5  &  6  Edward  VI.  eh.  3. 
it  was  provided,  that  it  should  be  "  law 
ful  for  every  husbandman,  labourer,  fisher 
man,  and  every  other  person  of  what 
estate,  degree,  or  condition  they  be,  upon 
the  holidays  aforesaid,  in  harvest,  or  at 
any  other  time  in  the  year  when  necessity 
shall  require,  to  labour,  ride,  fish,  or  work 
any  kind  of  work,  at  their  free  wills  and 
pleasure."  This  was  repealed  by  Queen 
Marv,  but  revived  by  James  I.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  while,  however, 
declared  in  her  "injunctions,"  that  the 
people  might  "  with  a  safe  and  quiet  con 
science,  after  their  common  prayer"  (which 
was  then  at  an  early  hour)  "  in  the  time 
of  harvest,  labour  upon  the  holy  and  fes 
tival  days,  and  save  that  thing  which  GOD 
hath  sent." 
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FELLOWSHIP.  An  establishment  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  an  university,  or  in 
one  of  the  few  colleges  not  belonging  to 
universities,  with  a  share  of  its  revenues. 

FEUILLIANS.  A  congregation  of 
monks,  settled  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  by  John  de  la  Barriere;  he  was  a 
Cistercian,  and  the  plan  of  his  new  congre 
gation  was  a  kind  of  a  reformation  of  that 
order.  His  method  of  refining  upon  the 
old  constitution  was  approved  of  by  pope 
Sixtus  V. ;  the  Feuilliantines  are  nuns, 
who  followed  the  same  reformation. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN  were  a 
set  of  enthusiasts  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
who  expected  the  sudden  appearance  of 
CHRIST  to  establish  on  earth  a  new  mon 
archy  or  kingdom. 

FILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF 
GOD.  (See  Generation  Eternal.) 

FINIAL  (in  Church  architecture),  more 
anciently  Crop.  The  termination  of  a 
pinnacle,  spire,  pediment,  or  ogeed  hood- 
mould.  Originally  the  term  was  applied 
to  the  whole  pinnacle. 

FIRST  FRUITS  were  an  act  of  si 
mony,  invented  by  the  pope,  who,  during 
the  period  of  his  usurpation  over  our 
Church,  bestowed  benefices  of  the  Church 
of  England  upon  foreigners,  upon  con 
dition  that  the  first  year's  produce  was 
given  to  him,  for  the  regaining  of  the  Holy 
Land,  or  for  some  similar  pretence  :  next, 
he  prevailed  on  spiritual  patrons  to  oblige 
their  clergy  to  pay  them ;  and  at  last  he 
claimed  and  extorted  them  from  those  who 
were  presented  by  the  king  or  his  tempo 
ral  subjects.  The  first  Protestant  king, 
Henry  VIII.,  took  the  first  fruits  from  the 
pope,  but  instead  of  restoring  them  to  the 
Church,  vested  them  in  the  crown.  Queen 
Anne  restored  them  to  the  Church,  not  by 
remitting  them  entirely,  but  by  applying 
these  superfluities  of  the  larger  benefices 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  smaller. 
To  this  end  she  granted  her  royal  charter, 
whereby  all  the  revenue  of  first  fruits  and 
tenths  is  vested  in  trustees  for  ever,  to 
form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation 
of  small  livings.  This  is  usually  called 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  (See  Annates.) 

FIVE  POINTS  (see  Arminians  and 
Calvinism}  are  the  five  doctrines  contro 
verted  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvin- 
ists;  relating  to  1.  Particular  Election  ;  2. 
Particular  Redemption ;  3.  Moral  Inability 
in  a  Fallen  State  ;  4.  Irresistible  Grace  ; 
and  5.  Final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

FLAGELLANTS.  A  name  given,  in 
the  13th  century,  to  a  sect  of  people  among 
the  Christians,  who  made  a  profession  of 


disciplining  themselves :  it  was  begun  ir 
1260,  at  Perugia,  by  Rainerus,  a  hermit 
who  exhorted  people  to  do  penance  for 
their  sins,  and  had  a  great  number  of  fol-, 
lowers.  In  1349,  they  spread  themselve: 
over  all  Poland,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  carrying  a  cross  in  their1 
hands,  a  cowl  upon  their  heads,  and  going 
naked  to  the  waist ;  they  lashed  themselve.' 
twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the  night,  witb 
knotted  cords  stuck  with  points  of  pins, 
and  then  lay  grovelling  upon  the  ground, 
crying  out  mercy :  from  this  extravagance 
they  fell  into  a  gross  heresy,  affirming  that . 
their  blood  united  in  such  a  manner  with 
CHRIST'S  that  it  had  the  same  virtue ;  that 
after  thirty  days'  whipping  they  were  ac 
quitted  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
sin,  so  that  they  cared  not  for  the  Sacra 
ments.  They  persuaded  the  common 
people  that  the  gospel  had  ceased,  and 
allowed  all  sorts  of  perjuries.  The  frenzy 
lasted  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  the  edicts  of 
princes,  for  their  suppression. 

FLAGON.  A  vessel  used  to  contain 
the  wine,  before  and  at  the  consecration, 
in  the  holy  eucharist.  In  the  marginal 
rubric  in  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the 
priest  is  ordered  "  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or  flagon)  in 
which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated," 
but  in  the  same  prayer  he  is  told  to  take 
the  cup  only  in  his  hand ;  and  the  rubric 
before  the  form  of  administering  the  cup 
stands  thus,  "  the  minister  that  delivereth 
the  cup."  The  distinction  then  between 
the  flagon  and  the  cup  or  chalice  will  be, 
that  the  latter  is  the  vessel  in  which  the 
consecrated  wine  is  administered ;  the 
flagon  that  in  which  some  of  the  wine  is 
placed  for  consecration,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  vessel  used. 

FLORID  STYLE  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE.  The  later  division 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  which  prevailed 
chiefly  during  the  Tudor  era,  and  is  often 
called  the  Tudor  style. 

FLOWERS.  Strewing  with  flowers  is 
a  very  simple  and  most  innocent  method 
of  ornamenting  the  Christian  altar,  which 
is  enjoined  indeed  by  no  law,  but  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  some  churches 
in  this  kingdom,  in  which  also  the  Protes 
tant  churches  in  Germany  agree.  This 
way  of  bringing  in  the  very  smallest  of 
GOD'S  works  to  praise  him  is  extremely 
ancient,  and  is  several  times  alluded  to  by 
the  Fathers ;  especially  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  does  not  think  it  unworthy  a  place  to 
the  panegyric  of  his  friend  Nepotian,  that 
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his  pious  care  for  the  divine  worship  was 
such  that  he  made  flowers  of  many  kinds, 
and  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  branches 
af  the  vine,  contribute  to  the  beauty  and 
ornament  of  the  Church.  These  things, 
says  St.  Jerome,  were,  indeed,  but  trilling 
in  themselves  ;  but  a  pious  mind,  devoted 
to  CHRIST,  is  intent  upon  small  things  as 
.veil  as  great,  and  neglects  nothing  that 
pertains  even  to  the  meanest  office  of  the 
Jhiuvli. 

FONT.  The  vase  or  basin  at  which 
•Tersons  seeking  regeneration  are  baptized. 
The  rites  of  baptism  in  the  first  times  were 
>erfnrmed  in  fountains  and  rivers,  both 
Because  their  converts  we-re  many,  and 
jecause  those  ages  were  unprovided  with 
bther  baptisteries.  We  have  no  other 
•emainder  of  this  rite  but  the  name:  for 
icnce  it  is  that  we  call  our  baptisteries  i 
'Fonts,"  which,  when  religion  found  peace, 
vere  built  and  consecrated  for  the  more 
•everence  and  respect  of  the  sacrament. 
These  were  placed  at  first  at  some  distance 
,'rom  the  church;  afterwards  in  the  church 
>orch,  and  that  significantly,  because  bap- 
,  ism  is  the  entrance  into  the  Church  mys- 
ical,  as  the  porch  of  the  temple.  At  last 
hey  were  introduced  into  the  church  it- 
elf,  being  placed  at  the  west  end,  near  the 
outh  entrance.  They  were  not  admitted 
n  the  first  instance  into  every  church,  but 
nto  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  thence 
•ailed  "  the  mother  church,"  because  it 
'rave  spiritual  birth  by  baptism.  After- 
Vards  they  were  introduced  into  rural 
I'hurches.  Wheresoever  they  stood,  they 
^verc  always  held  in  high  estimation  by 
'rue  Christians.  A  font  preserved  in  the 
voyal  jewel-house,  and  formerly  used  for 
jhe  baptism  of  the  infants  of  the  royal 
ainily,  was  of  silver. 

Edm.  There  shall  be  a  font  of  stone  or 
kther  competent  material  in  every  church, 
vhicli  shall  be  decently  covered  and  kept, 
i.ml  not  converted  to  other  uses.  And 
he  water  wherein  the  child  shall  be  bap- 
lized  shall  not  be  kept  above  seven  days 
f'.i  the  font. 

i:  liy  Canon  81.  According  to  a  former 
constitution,  too  much  neglected  in  many 
•laces,  there  shall  be  a  font  of  stone  in 
^vcry  church  and  chapel  where  baptism  is 
'iO  be  ministered,  the  same  to  be  set  in  the 
Incient  usual  places;  in  which  only  font 
he  minister  shall  baptize  publicly. 

"  When  there  are  children  to  be  bap 
tized,  the  parents  shall  give  knowledge 
•hereof  overnight,  or  in  the  morning  be- 
.  >re  the  beginning  of  morning  prayer,  to 
:|he  curate.  And  then  the  godfathers  and 


godmothers,  and  the  people  with  the  chil 
dren,  must  be  readv  at  the  1'ont,  either  im 
mediately  after  the  last  lesson  at  morning 
prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last 
lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by 
his  discretion  shall  appoint.  And  the 
priest  coming  to  the  font,  (which  is  then 
to.be  filled  with  pure  water,)  and  standing 
there  shall  say."  —  Rubric  to  the  Ministra 
tion  of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  to  be 
used  iu  Church. 

In  which  rubric  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  note  of  a  pewter,  crockery, 
wedgewood,  or  other  such  like  basin  with 
in  the  font,  to  hold  the  water,  which  the 
carelessness  or  irreverence  of  some  has 
permitted  of  late;  but  that  the  font  is  to 
be  filled  with  pure  water:  and  also  that  it 
is  then  to  be  filled,  and  not  just  at  the 
convenience  of  the  clerk  at  any  time  pre 
vious  ;  the  like  reverence  being  shewn 
herein  as  in  the  parallel  order  about  the 
elements  in  the  other  holy  sacrament. 
"  The  priest  shall  then  place  upon  the 
table,"  &c. 

"And  if  they  shall  be  found  fit,  then 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  (the  people 
being  assembled  upon  the  Sunday  or  holy- 
day  appointed)  shall  be  ready  to  present 
them  at  the  font,  immediately  after  the 
second  lesson,  either  at  morning  or  even 
ing  prayer,  as  the  curate  in  his  discretion 
shall  think  fit." 

"  Then  shall  the  priest  take  each  person 
to  be  baptized  by  the  right  hand,  and 
placing  him  conveniently  by  the  font,  ac 
cording  to  his  discretion,  shall  ask  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  the  name:'  and 
then  shall  dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour 
water  upon  him,  saying."  —  Rubrics  in  the 
Ministration  of  Baptism  to  such  a.v  are  of 
Riper  Yearn. 

FORMATS.     (See  Literce  Formata.) 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER,  for  Special 
Occasions.  Resides  the  great  festivals  and 
fasts  of  the  Church  universal,  there  will 
be,  in  each  church,  continually  recurring 
occasions  of  thanksgiving  or  humiliation, 
and  some  events  of  importance,  which 
ought  to  be  thus  celebrated,  and  for  which 
forms  of  prayer  will  be  accordingly  ap 
pointed  by  competent  authority.  The 
days  thus  set  apart  in  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  for  the  celebration  of  great  events  in 
our  history  are  four.  TliL- 5th  of  Novem 
ber,  the  .SOtli  of  January,  the  29th  of 
May,  and  the  20th  of  June,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  several 
titles  to  the  services  enjoined  on  those 
davs : — 
A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving,  to 
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be  used  yearly  upon  the  oth  day  of  No-  | 
vember,  for   the  happy  deliverance  of  | 
king  James  L,  and  the  three  estates  of 
England,  from  the  most  traitorous   and  ; 
bloody-intended      massacre     by     gun-  j 
powder.     And  also  for  the  happy  ar 
rival  of  his  majesty  King  William  on  ' 
this    day,   for    the    deliverance   of  our 
Church  and  nation. 

A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Fasting,  to  be  : 
used  yearly  on  the  30th  of  January,  j 
being  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
blessed  king  Charles  the  First ;  to  im 
plore  the  mercy  of  GOD,  that  neither 
the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent 
blood,  nor  those  other  sins,  by  which 
GOD  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  both 
us  and  our  king  into  the  hands  of  cruel 
and  unreasonable  men,  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  visited  upon  us  or  our  pos 
terity. 

A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  GOD,  for  having  put  an  end 
to  the  Great  Rebellion,  by  the  restitu 
tion  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  government,  after 
many  years'  interruption  :  which  un 
speakable  mercies  were  wonderfully 
completed  upon  the  29th  of  May,  in  the 
year  1660.  And  in  memory  thereof 
that  day  in  every  year  is  by  act  of  par 
liament  appointed  to  be  for  ever  kept 
holy. 

A  Form  of  Prayer  with  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  GOD,  to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels  within  this  realm,  every 
year,  upon  the  20th  day  of  June,  being 
the  day  on  which  her  majesty  began  her 
happy  reign. 

When  passing  events,  such  as  a  pesti 
lence,  or  its  removal,  call  for  humiliation 
or  thanksgiving,  it  is  tisual  for  the  crown 
to  require  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  prepare  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  occa 
sion,  which  is  then  sent  through  the  seve 
ral  suffragan  bishops  to  the  clergy  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  with  the  command  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishop  that  it  shall  be 
used  on  certain  fixed  days,  so  long  as  the 
occasion  shall  demand. 

This  charge  would  fall  on  each  separate 
bishop,  were  the  Church  of  England  sepa 
rated  from  the  state,  and  not  distributed 
into  provinces. 

FORMULARY.  (See  Common  Prayer, 
Liturgy.)  A  book  containing  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church.  The  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  to  treat 
of  forms  of  prayer  generally. 


To  the  illustrious  divines  who  conducted 
the  reformation  of  our  Church,  in  the. 
reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth, 
any  abstract  objections  to  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  seem  never  to  have  oc 
curred,  for  these  were  all  the  invention ; 
of  a  later  period.  Ridiculous  it  would  be, 
if  we  were  going  to  address  a  human  so 
vereign,  to  permit  one  of  our  number  to 
utter  in  the  royal  presence  any  unpre 
meditated  words,  which  might  chancu 
at  the  time  to  come  into  his  head  ;  and  no: 
less  ridiculous, —  if  it  be  allowable  to  us<; 
such  an  expression  under  such  circum 
stances, — would  they  have  thought  it  to 
permit  the  priest  to  offer  at  the  footstool 
of  the  KING  of  kings,  a  petition  in  thu 
name  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  Church 
had  no  previous  cognisance  ;  to  requin 
the  people  to  say  "Amen"  to  prayers  they 
had  never  considered,  or  to  offer  as  joint 
prayers  what  they  had  never  agreed  to 
offer. 

But,  as  has  been  observed,  it  was  not 
upon  the  abstract  question  that  they  wero 
called   to    decide.     In   their  Church,  thi 
Church  of  England,  when  they  were  ap 
pointed  to  preside  over  it,  they  found  pre 
scribed   forms    of  prayer   in   use.     They 
were  not   rash   innovators,  who   thought 
that  whatever  is  must  be  wrong;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  regarded  the  fact  that 
a  thing  already  established  was  an  argu 
ment  a  priori  in  its  favour  ;  and  therefore 
they  would  only  have  inquired,   whether 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer  were  contrary 
to  Scripture,  if  such  an  inquiry  had  beei) 
necessary.    We  say,  if  such  an  inquiry  had 
been   necessary,  because  the  slightest  ac 
quaintance  with  Scripture  must  at  once 
have   convinced    them    that   contrary   t. 
Scripture  could  not  be  that  practice,  fo. 
which   we   can    plead    the    precedent   ( 
Moses  and  Miriam,  and  the  daughters  ( •: 
Israel,  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  when  the. 
blessed  the  people,  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
when   the  practice  was  even  more  directi 
sanctioned  by  the  HOLY  GHOST  at  the  tim 
he  inspired  David  and  the  Psalmists ;  ft 
what  are  the  psalms  but  an  inspired  fori 
of  prayer  for  the  use  of  the  Church  unde 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  Law 
The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  i 
well  known,  were  conducted  according  t' 
a  prescript  form.     To  those  services  oui 
blessed  LORD  did  himself  conform  :    an< 
severely  as  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  theii 
departure,  in  various  particulars,  from  th< 
principles  of  their   fathers,   against  thei' 
practice  in  this  particular,  never  did  b. 
utter  one  word  of  censure;  nay,  he  con 
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finned  the  practice,  when  lie  himself  gave 
to    his    disciples    :i    form    of   prayer,    and 
framed   that  praver  too  on  the  model,  and 
!n    some   decree    in    the    verv    words,    of 
prayers  then  in   use.     Our   LOUD,   more 
over,    when    giving    his    directions    to    the 
f-ulers  of  his  Church,  at  the  same  time  that 
ic  conferred  on   them   authority  to  bind 
uid    to    loose,    directed     them     to    agree 
[couching  what  thev  should   ask  for,  which 
f«eems  almost  to  convey  an   injunction    to 
r:he   rulers  of  every  particular  Church  to 
orovide  their  people  with  :i  form  of  prayer. 
The  fact  that  we  find  this  injunction  in 
Scripture,  renders  probable  the  universal 
;radition  of  the  universal  Church,  which 
(races  to  the  apostles,  or  apostolic  men,  the 
i'ibur  great   liturgies,   (which   have,  in   all 
iSarts  of  the  Church,    alforded   the  model 
according  to  which   all  others  have  been 
'rained,)  and  which  allirms  that  the  apostles 
nstituted  a  form  of  worship  wherever  they 
established  a  Church.     It  would  be  easy, 
f  the  occasion  required  it,  to  shew,  from  a 
Variety  of  passages  in  holy  writ,  that  while 
mich  can  be  adduced  in  corroboration  of 
sfJiis  tradition,   nothing   but  conjecture  can 
.oe  cited  r.gainst  it.     \Yith  respect  to  those 
<oassagcs  which,  referring  prayer  to  the  in- 
'luence  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  upon  the  soul 
.')f  man,  are  sometimes  brought  forward  as 
militating  against  the  adoption  of  a  form, 
;hey  cannot  have  fallen  under  the  notice 
!)f  our  reformers,  since  the  application  of 
:;hcm  to  this  purpose  was  never  dreamt  of 
Mil  about  200  years  ago,  when  men,  having 
Determined  in   their  wilfulness    to  reject 
•;he  liturgy,  searches  for  every  possible  au 
thority  which  might,  by  constructions  the 
Tiost  forced,  support  their  determination  ; 
ind  the  new  interpretation  they  thus  put 
japon    Scripture,    may    be    considered    as 
'•ather  the  plea  of  their   wishes   than  the 
verdict   of  their  conviction.     The  adduc- 
fion,  indeed,  of  such  passages  for  such  a 
purpose  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
question   in   dispute,   and  will    not    for  a 
'noment  hold  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary.     According  to  the  interpreta 
tion  of  those  ancients,  whose  judgment  is 
jthe  more  valuable  because  (living  before 
|iny  controversy  was  raised  on  the  subject) 
fchey  were   little  likely  to  be  warped,   or 
(their  opinions  determined,  by  the  preju 
dices  of  sect,  or  the  subtleties  of  system, 
jwhat  these  passages  of  Scripture  mean  is 
'this,    and    simply    this  :     that    the    HOLY 
GHOST,   who   is    the  author  and  giver   of 
Every  good  and  perfect  gift,  must  stir  up 
j.n  our  hearts  that  spirit  of  devotion  and 
holiness    of    temper,    without   which    the 


service  we  render  is  but  the  service  of  the 
lips,  and  is  useless,  it' not  profane. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  mind  with  which  we 
/>?•'/'/,  not  to  the  words  which  we  adopt, 
that  those  passages  of  Scripture  refer,  in 
which  we  are  exhorted  to  pray  in  the 
Spirit.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  where  we  are  told  that  the 
SPIRIT  will  teach  us  to  prav,  the  promise 
is  applicable  to  the  very  expressions,  even 
this  cannot  be  produced  as  an  argument 
against  a  form  of  prayer.  For,  whatever 
may  be  a  man's  imaginary  gift  of  prayer, 
this  is  quite  certain,  that  his  thoughts 
must  precede  his  tongue  ;  that  before  he 
speaks  he  must  think.  And  not  less  clear 
is  it,  that  after  he  has  conceived  a  thought, 
he  may,  for  a  moment,  restrain  his  tongue, 
and  set  down  that  thought  upon  paper. 
To  suppose  that  the  intervention  of  the 
materials  for  committing  his  thoughts  to 
writing  must,  of  necessity,  drive  away  the 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  would  not  only  in  itself  be 
absurd,  but  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  written 
Scriptures.  If  the  first  conceptions  were 
of  GOD  and  GOD'S  Spirit,  then,  of  course, 
they  are  so  still,  even  after  they  have  been 
written;  —  the  mere  writing  of  them,  the 
mere  committing  of  them  to  paper,  can 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  inspiration,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  If  a  man,  therefore,  asserts 
that  his  extemporary  prayers  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST,  we  can  at  once  reply  that  our 
prayers,  in  our  Prayer  Book,  are,  on  his 
own  principles,  quite  as  much  so,  with 
this  further  advantage,  that  they  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  Scripture, 
and  tested  thereby.  No  scriptural  Chris 
tian,  no  one  not  mad  with  folly,  will  con 
tend  that,  on  that  account,  they  are  less 
spiritual;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  fairly  doubt  whether  an  extemporiser 
is  not  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Scrip 
ture,  for  Scripture  says  (Eccles.  v.  '2.), 
"Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth  to  utter  any 
thing  before  GOD,  lor  Goi>  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  upon  earth:"  and  who  in  the 
world  is  hasty  to  utter  anything  before 
GOD,  if  it  be  not  the  man  who  prays  to  him 
ex  temporally. 

Again,  the  bishops  and  divines,  by  whom 
our  Church  was  reformed,  recognised  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  excite  emotions 
of  solemnity  rather  than  of  enthusiasm, 
when  she  leads  her  children  to  the  foot 
stool  of  that  throne  which,  if  a  throne  of 
grace,  is  also  a  throne  of  glory.  And, 
therefore,  when  discarding  those  cere- 
T  -2 
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monies  which,  not  of  primitive  usage,  had 
been  abused,  and  might  be  abused  again, 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  they  still 
made  ample  provision  that  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary  should  be  conducted  with 
decent  ceremony,  and  orderly  form,  and 
impressive  solemnity,  and  in  our  cathe 
drals  and  the  royal  chapels  with  magni 
ficence  and  grandeur.  They  sought  not 
to  annihilate;  Hhey  received  with  the 
profbundest  respect  those  ancient  ce 
remonials  and  forms  of  prayer  which  had 
been  used  in  their  Church  from  the  first 
planting  of  Christianity  in  this  island. 
These  ancient  forms,  however,  had  been 
used  in  many  respects,  though  gradually 
corrupted.  In  every  age,  men  had  made 
the  attempt  to  render  them  more  and  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
(in  ages  of  darkness)  superstitions  in  prac 
tice,  and  novelties,  and  therefore  errors,  in 
doctrine  had  crept  in.  Our  wise-hearted 
reformers,  intent,  not  on  pleasing  the  peo 
ple,  nor  regaining  popularity,  nor  on  con 
sulting  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  simply 
and  solely  on  ascertaining  and  maintaining 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  JESUS,  having  obtained 
a  commission  from  the  crown,  first  of  all 
compared  the  existing  forms  of  worship 
with  the  inspired  word  of  GOD,  being  de 
termined  at  once  to  reject  what  was  plainly 
and  palpably  at  variance  therewith.  For 
example,  the  prayers  before  the  Reforma 
tion  had  been  offered  in  the  Latin  language, 
a  language  no  longer  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  but  to  pray  in  a 
tongue  not  understood  by  the  people,  is 
plainly  and  palpably  at  variance  with 
Scripture ;  and,  consequently,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  have  the  liturgy  translated 
into  English.  Having  taken  care  that  no 
thing  should  remain  in  the  forms  of  worship 
contrary  to  Scripture,  they  proceeded  (by 
comparing  them  with  the  most  ancient 
rituals)  to  renounce  all  usages  not  clearly 
primitive ;  and,  diligently  consulting  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  they  embodied  the 
doctrines  universally  received  by  the  early 
Church  in  that  book  which  was  the  result 
and  glory  of  their  labours,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  work  of  these  com 
missioned  divines  was  submitted  to  the 
convocation  of  the  other  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  being  approved  by  them,  and  autho 
rised  by  the  crown,  was  laid  before  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  was  ac 
cepted  by  the  laity,  who  respectfully 
thanked  the  bishops  for  their  labour.  And 
thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  English  Prayer 
Book  was  not  composed  in  a  few  years, 
or  by  a  few  men  ;  it  lias  descended  to 
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us  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 
It  has  been  shewn  by  Palmer,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  our  Prayer 
Book  which  cannot,  in  some  way,  be 
traced  to  ancient  offices.  And  this  it  is 
important  to  note  ;  first,  because  it  shews 
that  as  the  Papist  in  England  is  not  jus 
tified  in  calling  his  the  old  Church,  since 
ours  is  the  old  Church  reformed,  his  a  sect 
in  this  country,  comparatively  new ;  so 
neither  may  he  produce  his  in  opposition 
to  ours  as  the  old  liturgy.  All  that  is 
really  ancient  we  retained,  when  the 
bishops  and  divines  who  reformed  our  old 
Church  corrected,  from  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  our  old  liturgy.  What  they 
rejected,  and  the  Papists  adhered  to,  were 
innovations  and  novelties  introduced  during 
the  middle  ages.  And  it  is  important  to 
observe  this,  in  the  next  place,  since  it  ia 
this  fact  which  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  regarded,  as  we  do  regard  it, 
not  only  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  but 
also  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It 
embodies  the  doctrines  and  observances 
which  the  early  Christians  (having  received 
them  from  the  apostles  themselves)  pre 
served  with  reverential  care,  and  handed 
down,  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  their  pos 
terity. 

FRANCISCANS,  or  MINORITES. 
(Fratres  Minores,  as  they  were  called  by 
their  founder.)  An  order  of  friars  in  the 
Romish  Church,  and  so  denominated  from 
him  they  call  St.  Francis,  their  first 
founder  in  1206,  who  prescribed  the  fol 
lowing  rules  to  them :  That  the  rule  and 
life  of  the  brother  minors  (for  so  he  would 
have  those  of  his  order  called)  was  to 
observe  the  gospel  under  obedience,  pos 
sessing  nothing  as  their  own,  and  live  in 
charity ;  then  he  shewed  how  they  should 
receive  novices  after  a  year's  noviciate, 
after  which  it  was  not  allowed  them  to 
leave  the  order ;  he  would  have  his  friars 
make  use  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the 
converts  or  lay-brethren  to  write  every 
day,  for  their  office,  seventy-six  pater 
nosters  ;  besides  Lent,  he  ordered  them 
to  fast  from  All-saints  to  Christmas,  and 
to  begin  Lent  on  twelfth-tide ;  he  forbade 
them  to  ride  on  horseback,  without  some 
urgent  necessity  ;  and  would  have  them 
in  their  journeys  to  eat  of  whatsoever 
was  laid  before  them ;  they  were  to  re 
ceive  no  money,  neither  directly  nor  in 
directly ;  that  they  ought  to  get  their 
livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
receiving  for  it  any  thing  but  money ; 
that  they  ought  to  possess  nothing  of  their 
own,  and  when  their  labour  was  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  maintain  them,  they  oiiirlit  to  20 
a  begging,  and,  with  the  alms  so  collected, 

•  to  help  one  another  ;  that  they  ought  to 
confess  to  their  provincial  ministers  those 

I  sins,  the  absolution  ol'  which  was  reserved 

i  to  them,  that  they  initrht  receive  from 
them  charitable  corrections ;  that  the  elee- 

i  tion  of  their  general  ministers,  superiors, 
&c.  ought  to  be  in  a  general  assembly; 

i  that    they   ought    not    to    preach   without 

t  leave  of  the  ordinaries  of  each  diocese, 
and  of  their  superiors.  Then  he  prescribed 

i  the  manner  of  admonition  and  correction  ; 
how  that  they  ought  not  to  enter  into  any 

;  nunnery,  to  be  godfathers  to  any  child, 
nor  to  undertake  to  go  into  any  foreign 
countries  to  convert  infidels,  without  leave 
of  their  provincial  ministers  ;  and  then  he 
bids  them  ask  of  the  pope,  a  cardinal  for 
governor,  protector,  and  corrector  of  the 
whole  order. 

Francis,  their  founder,  was  born  at 
Assissium,  in  the  province  of  Umhria,  in 
Italy,  of  noble  parentage,  but  much  more 
renowned  for  his  holy  life.  He  renounced 

i  a  considerable  estate,  with  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  woild,  to  embrace  a  voluntary  po- 

'  verty,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  austerities,  doing  barefoot,  and 

,  embracing  an  apostolical  life,  he  performed 
the  office  of  preacher  on  Sundays  and  other 

I  festivals,  in  the  parish  churches.     In  the  ; 
year  1206  or  120<),  designing  to  establish  a 
religious  order,  he  presented  to  pope  In-  i 

i  nocentlll.  a  copy  of  the  rules  lie  had  con 
ceived,  praying  that  his  institute  might  be 
confirmed   by    the    holy   see.     The   pope, 
considering  his  despicable  appearance,  and 

:the  extreme  rigour  of  his  rules,  bid  him 
go  find  out  swine,  and  deliver  them  the 

;  rule  he  had  composed,  as  being  fitter  for 

i  such  animals  than  for  men.  Francis,  being 
withdrawn,  went  and  rolled  himself  in  the 
mire  with  some  swine,  and,  in  that  filthy 

.condition,  again  presented  himself  before 

i  the  pope,  beseeching  him  to  grant  his 
request.  The  pope,  moved  hereby,  granted 
his  petition,  and  confirmed  his  order. 

From  this  time  Francis  became  famous 
throughout  all  Italv,  and  manv  persons  of 
birth,  following  his  example,  forsook  the 
world,  and  put  themselves  under  his  di- 

Irection.  Thus  this  order  of  friars,  called 
Minors,  spread  all  over  Europe:  who, 
living  in  cities  and  towns,  bv  t<-ns  and 

i  sevens,  preached  in  the  villages  and  parish 
churches,  and  instructed  the  rude  country 
people.  Some  of  them  likewise  went 

1  among  the  Saracens,  and  into  Pagan  coun 
tries,  many  of  whom  obtained  I  lie  crown 
of  martyrdom. 


It  is  pretended  that,  a  little  before  the. 
death  of  St.  Francis,  then;  appeared 
wounds  in  his  hands  and  feet,  like  those 
of  our  Saviour,  continually  bleeding,  of 
which,  after  his  death,  there  appeared  not 
the  least  token.  lie  was  buried  in  his 
own  oratory  at  Koine,  and  his  name  was 
inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

The  first  monastery  of  this  order  was 
at  Monete  Soubazo,  in  Italv,  where  the 
Benedictines  of  that  place  gave  St.  Fran- 
|  cis  the  church,  called  Portiuncula.  Soon 
after,  convents  were  erected  in  other 
places  ;  and  afterwards  St.  Francis  founded 
others  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the 
year  121.J,  this  order  was  approved  in  the 
general  Lateran  council.  Then  St.  Francis, 
ret  inning  to  Assissium,  held  a  general 
chapter,  and  sent  missions  into  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  other  parts.  This 
order  made  so  great  a  progress  in  a  short 
time,  that,  at  the  general  chapter  held  at 
Assissium,  in  1219,  there  met  oOOO  friars, 
who  were  only  deputies  from  a  much 
greater  number.  There  are  at  present 
above  7000  houses  of  this  order,  and  in 
them  above  115,000  monks:  there  are 
also  above  900  monasteries  of  Franciscan 
nuns.  This  order  has  produced  four 
popes,  forty-five  cardinals,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
two  electors  of  the  empire ;  besides  a 
great  number  of  learned  men  and  mis 
sionaries. 

The  Franciscans  came  into  England 
during  the  life  of  their  founder,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  III.  Their  first  es 
tablishment  was  at  Canterbury.  They 
xealously  opposed  king  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  all'air  of  his  divorce;  for  which  reason, 
at  the  supprcsMon  of  the  monasteries,  they 
were  expelled  before  all  others,  and  above 
200  of  them  thrown  into  gaols;  thirty-two 
of  them  coupled  in  chains  like  dogs,  and 
sent  to  distant  prisons;  others  banished, 
and  others  condemned  to  death.  Whilst 
this  order  flourished  in  England,  this 
province  was  divided  into  seven  parts  or 
districts,  called  custodies,  because  each  of 
them  was  governed  by  a  provincial,  or 
superior,  called  the  custos,  or  guardian 
of  the  district.  The  seven  custodies  were, 
that  of  London,  consisting  of  nine  monas 
teries;  that  of  York,  consisting  of  seven 
monasteries  ;  that  of  Cambridge,  contain 
ing  nine  monasteries  :  that  of  Bristol,  con 
taining  nine  monasteries;  that  of  Oxford, 
in  which  were  eiuht  monasteries  ;  that  of 
Newcastle,  in  which  were  nine  monasteries  ; 
and  that  of  Worcester  in  which  were  nine 
monasteries  ;  in  all.  sixty  monasteries. 
•r  3 
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The  first  establishment  of  Franciscans 
in  London  was  begun  by  four  friars,  who 
hired  for  themselves  a  certain  house  in 
Cornhill,  of  John  Travers,  then  sheriff  of 
London,  and  made  it  into  little  cells ; 
where  they  lived  till  the  summer  following, 
when  they  were  removed,  by  John  Iwyn, 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  shambles ; 
who  assigned  them  land  for  the  building 
of  a  monastery,  and  entered  himself  into 
the  order. 

FRATERNITIES  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  are  societies  for  the,  so-called, 
improvement  of  devotion.  They  are  of 
several  sorts  and  several  denominations. 
Some  take  their  name  from  certain  famous 
instruments  of  piety.  The  more  remark 
able  are, 

1.  The  fraternity  of  the  Rosary.  This 
society  owes  its  rise  to  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  Rosary.  He  appointed 
it,  they  say,  by  order  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  at  the  time  when  he  was  la 
bouring  on  the  conversion  of  the  Albi- 
genses.  After  the  saint's  death,  the  de 
votion  of  the  Rosary  became  neglected, 
but  was  revived  by  Alanus  de  Rupe,  about 
the  year  1460.  This  fraternity  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Common 
Rosary,  and  that  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary. 
The  former  is  obliged,  every  week,  to  say 
the  fifteen  divisions  often  beads  each,  and 
to  confess,  and  communicate,  every  first 
Sunday  in  the  month.  The  brethren  of  it 
are  likewise  obliged  to  appear  at  all  pro 
cessions  of  the  fraternity.  The  latter  are 
under  very  strong  engagements,  the  prin 
cipal  of  which  is,  to  repeat  the  rosary 
perpetually  ;  i.  e.  there  is  always  some  one 
of  them,  who  is  actually  saluting  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
fraternity.  2.  The  fraternity  of  the  Sca- 
pulary,  whom  it  is  pretended,  according 
to  the  Sabbatine  bull  of  pope  John  XXII., 
the  Blessed  Virgin  has  promised  to  deliver 
out  of  hell  the  first  Sunday  after  their 
death.  3.  The  fraternity  of  St.  Francis's 
girdle  are  clothed  with  a  sack  of  a  grey 
colour,  which  they  tie  with  a  cord ;  and  in 
processions  walk  barefooted,  carrying  in 
their  hands  a  wooden  cross.  4.  That  of 
St.  Austin's  leathern  girdle  comprehends 
a  great  many  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  are  the  countries  where  are  seen 
the  greatest  number  of  these  fraternities, 
some  of  which  assume  the  name  of  arch- 
fraternity.  Pope  Clement  VII.  instituted 
the  arch-fraternity  of  charity,  which  dis 
tributes  bread  every  Sunday  among  the 
poor,  and  gives  portions  to  forty  poor 


girls  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jerome,  their 
patron.  The  fraternity  of  death  buries 
such  dead  as  are  abandoned  by  their  re 
lations,  and  causes  masses  to  be  celebrated 
for  them.  —  Broughton. 

FRATRICELLL  Certain  heretics  of 
Italy,  who  had  their  rise  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona,  about  1294.  They  were  most 
of  them  apostate  monks,  under  a  superior, 
culled  Pongiloup.  They  drew  women  after 
them  on  pretence  of  devotion,  and  were 
accused  of  uncleanness  with  them  in  their 
nocturnal  meetings.  They  were  charged 
with  maintaining  u  community  of  wives 
and  goods,  and  denying  magistracy.  Abun 
dance  of  libertines  nocked  after  them,  be 
cause  they  countenanced  their  licentious 
way  of  living. 

FREEMASONS.  An  ancient  guild  of 
architects,  to  whom  church  architecture 
owes  much,  and  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed 
a  great  part  of  the  beauty  and  uniformity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  several 
well  marked  architectural  eras  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  Freemasons  at  present  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  monstrous  antiquity ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  in  ex 
istence  early  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
that  before  the  close  of  that  century 
they  had  been  formally  incorporated  by 
the  pope,  with  many  exclusive  privileges, 
answering  to  those  which  are  now  involved 
in  a  patent.  The  society  consisted  of 
persons  of  all  nations  and  of  every  rank ; 
and  being  strictly  an  ecclesiastical  society, 
the  tone  of  the  architecture  to  which  they 
gave  their  study  became  distinctively 
theological  and  significant.  The  principal 
ecclesiastics  of  the  day  were  ranked  among 
its  members,  and  probably  many  of  its 
clerical  brethren  were  actually  and  ac 
tively  engaged  in  its  practical  operations. 
In  the  present  day,  if  the  clergy  would 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  we  might  perhaps  rather 
emulate  than  regret  the  higher  character 
of  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  middle  ages. 

FREE  AVILL.  Since  the  introduction 
of  Calvinism  many  persons  have  been  led 
into  perplexity  on  this  subject,  by  not 
sufficiently  distinguishing  between  the  free 
will  of  spontaneous  mental  preference,  and 
the  good  will  of  freely  preferring  virtue  to 
vice. 

By  the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  frequently  called  upon  to  oppose  the 
mischievous  impiety  of  fatalism,  while  yet 
they  stood  pledged  to  maintain  the  vital 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  this  distinction 
was  well  known  and  carefully  observed. 
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The   Manicheans  so  denied  free  will,  as 

to  hold  a  fatal  necessity  of  sinning,  whc- 
jllier  the  choice  of  the  individual  did  or 
i  did  not  go  along  with  the  action. 

The   Pelagians   so   held   free  will,  as  to  j 
i  lenythe  need  of  divine  grace  to  make  that 
ifree  will  a  good  will. 

By  the  Catholics,   each  of  these  systems  j 

ivas  alike  rejected.     Thev  held,  that  man  ' 
[possesses  free  will ;  for,  otherwise,  he  could 
I  lot   be   an   accountable  subject  of  GOD'S  ; 

noral  government.  But  they  also  held, 
i.hat,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  his  free 
Iivill  was  a  bad  will :  whence,  with  a  per- 
jiect  conscious  freedom  of  choice  or  pre 
ference,  and  without  any  violence  put 
'ipon  his  inclination,  he,  perpetually, 

hough   quite   spontaneously,   prefers    un- 
;ioliness  to  holiness;  and  thus  requires  the  j 
'lid  of  divine  grace  to  make  his  bad  will  a 
.rood  will. 

The  reader  may  see  this  point   estab- 

ished  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers  in 

Faber's  work  on  "Election,"  from  which 
i  his  article  is  taken.  lie  shews  also  that 
•he  doctrine  taught  by  Augustine  and  the 
undents,  is  precisely  that  which  is  main- 

ained  by  the   reformers  of  our  Anglican 

Jhurch. 

Those  venerable  and  well-informed  mo- 
[lerns  resolve  not  our  evil  actions  into  the 
compulsory  fatal  necessity  of  Manicheism, 

>n  the  one  hand  ;  nor,   on   the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  presumptuous  scheme  of  i 
ilMagianism,  do  they  claim  for  us  a  spon-  ' 
taneous  choice  or  preference  of  good  inde- 

M-ndently  of  the  divine  assistance. 

The  simple  freedom  of  man's  will,  so 
n;hat,  whatever  he  chooses,  he  chooses,  not 

igainst  his  inclination,  but  through  a  direct 
and  conscious  internal  preference  of  the 
rhing  chosen  to  the  thing  rejected  :  this 

simple   freedom   of  man's   will  they  deny 

Kit. 

i  But,  while  they  acknowledge  the  simple 
freedom  of  man's  will,  they  assert  the 
piality  of  its  choice  or  preference  to  be  so 
perverted  by  the  fall,  and  to  be  so  distorted 
•jy  the  influence  of  original  sin,  that,  in 
prder  to  his  choosing  the  good  and  reject 
ing  the  evil,  the  grace  of  GOD,  by  CHRIST, 
fnnst  both  make  his  bad  will  a  good  will, 
nnd  must  also  still  cuntinue  to  co-operate 
jivith  him  even  when  that  goodness  of  the 
will  shall  have  been  happily  obtained. 

In  the  tenth  article  of  the  English 
:3hurch,  it  is  often  not  sufficiently  ob- 
. -erven,  that  our  minutely  accurate  re 
formers  do  not  say,  that  the  grace  of  GOD, 
n  the  work  of  conversion,  gives  us  free 
ivill,  as  if  we  were  previously  subject  to-a 


fatal  necessity ;  but  only  that  the  grace  of 
GOD,  by  CHRIST,  prevents  us  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  co-operates  with  us 
when  we  have  that  good  will. 

The  doctrine,  in  short,  of  the  English 
Church,  when  she  defines  that  fallen  man 
cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  bv  his 
own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to 
faith  and  calling  upon  GOD,  is  not  that 
we  really  piefer  the  spiritual  life  to  the 
animal  life,  and  are  at  the  same  time  bv  a 
fatal  necessity  prevented  from  embracing 
it;  but  it  is  that  we  prefer  the  animal 
life  to  the  spiritual  life,  and  through  the 
badness  of  our  perverse  will  shall  continue 
to  prefer  it,  until  (as  the  article  speaks) 
the  grace  of  GOD  shall  prevent  us  that,  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  or  until  (as  Holy 
Scripture  speaks)  the  people  of  the  LORD 
shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power. 

FRIAR.  (Froin/rater,  brother.)  A  term 
common  to  monks  of  all  orders  :  founded 
on  this,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brotherhood 
] (resumed  between  the  religious  persons  of 
the  same  monastery.  Friars  are  generally 
distinguished  into  these  four  principal 
branches,  —  1.  Franciscans,  .Minors,  or 
Grey  Friars;  2.  Augustines  ;  3.  Domini 
cans  or  Jilack  Friars  ;  4.  Carmelites,  or 
White  Friars.  From  these  four  the  rest 
of  the  orders  in  the  Roman  Church  descend. 
In  a  more  particular  sense  the  term  Friar 
is  applied  to  such  monks  as  are  not  priests  : 
for  those  in  orders  are  usually  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Father. 

FRIDAY.  Friday  was,  both  in  the 
Greek  Church  and  Latin,  a  litany  or 
humiliation  day,  in  memory  of  CHRIST 
crucified  :  and  so  is  kept  in  ours.  It  is 
our  weekly  fast  for  our  share  in  the 
death  of  CHRIST,  and  its  gloom  is  only 
dispersed  it'  Christmas  Day  happens  to  fall 
thereon. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES.  (Rue  Burial 
of  the  Dmul  and  Dt'ad.)  The  office  which 
the  English  Church  appoints  to  be  used  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead  is,  like  all  her  other 
offices,  of  most  ancient  date,  having  been 
used  by  the  Church  in  the  East  and  the 
West  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  hav 
ing  been  only  translated  into  English  by 
the  bishops  and  divines  who  reformed  our 
Church.  But  against  this  office,  as  against 
others,  cavils  have  been  raised.  The  ex 
pression  chiefly  cavilled  at  in  this  service  is 
that  with  which  we  commit  our  brother's 
"  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  du.-t,  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
through  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST."  Now 
here  it  will  be  observed,  that  no  certainty 
T  4 
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is  expressed  that  the  individual  interred 
will  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  glory. 
The  certainty  is,  —  that  there  will  be  a  re 
surrection  to  eternal  life,  —  while  a  hope 
is  first  implied,  and  afterwards  expressed, 
that  iu  this  resurrection  the  individual 
buried  will  have  3,  part.  And  who  are 
they  who  will  chide  the  Church  for  hoping 
thus,  —  even  though  it  be  sometimes  a  hope 
against  hope?  The  Church  refuses  to 
perform  the  funeral  service  over  persons 
not  baptized,  or  who  have  been  excommu 
nicated,  because  she  only  performs  her 
good  offices  for  those  who  are  within  her 
communion.  More  than  this  cannot  be 
expected  of  any  society.  But  the  only 
class  of  persons  who  may  have  died  within 
her  communion,  over  whom  she  refuses 
to  perform  the  burial  service,  is  that  of 
those  who  have  died  guilty  of  self-murder. 
It  is  so  very  evident  that  such  persons 
died  in  impenitence  and  mortal  sin  (unless 
they  were  insane  when  they  did  the  act), 
that  she  is  therefore  obliged  to  exclude 
them.  With  respect  to  all  others,  she 
remembers  our  LORD'S  injunction — Judge 
not.  lie  does  not  say,  judge  not  harshly 
—  he  says  judge  not — judge  not  at  all. 
The  province  of  judging  belongs  to  GOD, 
and  to  GOD  only.  'The  Church  leaves  it 
to  that  supreme  and  irresponsible  juris 
diction  to  make  the  necessary  particular 
distinctions  in  the  individual  application 
of  the  doctrine  she  teaches  generally. 
Surely  those  very  persons  who  now  cavil 
at  the  Church  for  her  charity  in  this  re 
spect,  would  be  the  first  to  cast  the  stone 
at  her,  if,  when  they  brought  the  body  of 
a  dead  brother  to  the  church,  our  clergy 
should  have  to  say,  "  We  will  not  express 
a  hope  in  this  case,  because  it  docs  not 
admit  of  a  hope ;"  if  they  were  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  authority  to  judge  in 
each  particular  case.  No.  Throughout 
the  burial  service  we  look  to  the  bright 
side  of  the  question,  we  remember  that 
there  is  a  resurrection  to  life,  and  we 
hope  that  to  that  resurrection  each  bro 
ther  we  inter  will  be  admitted.  And  is 
the  Church  wrong  ?  Then  let  the  cavil 
ler  stay  away.  If  he  chooses  to  judge  of 
his  departed  relative,  and  to  consign  him 
without  hope  to  the  grave,  let  him  bury 
him  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  We  do  not 
compel  him  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Church, —  let  him,  then,  stay  away;  if  he 
comes,  however,  to  the  church,  the  Church 
will  express  her  hope  : 

Better  in  silence  hide  their  dead  and  go, 
Than  sing  a  hopeless  dirge,  or  coldly  chide 
The  faith  that  owns  relief  from  earthly  woe. 


The  last  line  of  this  quotation  suggests  f 
another  point  to  which  attention  must  be  I 
directed,  viz.  the  fact  of  our  returning 
thanks  to  Almighty  GOD  for  having  "de 
livered  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of 
this  sinful  world.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  1 
this  be  done  with  sincerity,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  tears  and  moans  of  weeping  i 
friends  seem  to  belie  the  assertion  ?  And  i 
we  answer,  it  is  because  the  Church  as-  j 
sumes  that  those  who  attend  her  services  ' 
are  under  the  influence  of  Christian  faith  ; 
and  of  Christian  faith  a  most  important 
part  consists  in  the  belief  of  GOD'S  especial 
providence.  Except  by  GOD'S  permission, 
the  true  Christian  believes  that  not  a 
sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground,  not  a, hair 
on  our  head  can  perish ;  and  the  true 
Christian  also  believeth  that  God  doth  not 
willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men,  but 
that  when  he  chasteneth,  he  doth  it  even 
as  a  father  chasteneth  his  child,  for  our 
profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness.  Suppose  that  a  parent  be  taken 
in  the  vigour  of  his  strength,  from  a  loving 
wife  and  his  helpless  little  ones,  —  and  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  severest  dispensation  we 
can  conceive  :  —  that  the  desolate  and  the 
destitute  should  grieve  is  natural.  And 
are  they  to  be  blamed  for  this?  No;  for 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  our  blessed  LORD 
groaned  in  his  spirit  and  wept.  W  hy, 
indeed,  is  affliction  sent  ?  Is  it  not  sent 
for  this  very  purpose  —  to  make  us  grieve? 
And  while  affliction  is  impending,  we  may 
pray  that  it  may  be  averted.  Did  not  the 
LORD  JKSUS  do  the  same  ?  Thrice,  in  his 
agony,  he  prayed  that  the  cup  of  sorrow 
might  be  removed  from  him ;  thereby 
affording  us  an  example,  that  we  may  pray 
for  the  turning  away  of  a  calamity,  — 
though  at  the  same  time  affording  us  an 
example,  to  sav,  when  the  prayer  has  not 
been  granted,  "  FATHER,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  And  if  the  petition,  the 
petition  for  the  life  of  a  parent  or  a  friend, 
has  not  been  granted,  why  has  it  been 
unheeded  by  the  FATHER  of  mercies  ? 
The  faith  of  the  true  Christian  answers, 
even  because  GOD  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  everlasting  wel 
fare  of  the  lost  one,  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  desolate  wife,  to  the  everlasting  wel 
fare  of  his  destitute  children,  that  he  should 
be  taken  at  the  very  time  he  was.  This, 
says  the  heart  of  faith,  is  mysterious  in 
our  eyes,  but  it  is  the  LORD'S  doing ;  it  is 
the  LORD,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good.  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  midst  of 
sighs  and  groans,  the  Christian  spirit  can 
give  GOD  thanks  while  nature  weeps,  grace 
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•onsoles,  and  faith  assures  us  that  what  has 
jcen  done  is  right. 

GALILEE.     An  appendage  of  some  of 
>ur  large  churches  is  traditionally  known 
jy  this  name,  and    is  supposed   to  be  con- 
iccteil  with  some  purposes  of  discipline, 
ind  to   have  borrowed   its   name    from  the 
,vords  of  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre  to  the 
ivomen,  "Go  your  way,  tell   his   disciples  • 
md  Peter  that    he  goeth   before  yon   into 
Jalilee,  there  shall    ye  see  him,  as  he    said 
'into  you."  (Mark,  xvi.  7.)    The  churches 
vhere  a  Galilee  occurs   are  Durham,  Lin 
coln,  and  Ely  ;  but  they  have  little  in  com 
mon  except  the  name.     That  at  Ely  agrees 
!.vith  that  at  Durham  in  being  at  the  west 
3iid  of  the  church,  but    it  differs   in  being 
,o  all  appearance  a  mere  porch  of  entrance, 
|.vhile  that  at  Durham  is  a  spacious  btiild- 
ng  with  five  aisles  and  three  altars  :  and, 
;o   far  from    its  use  being  as  a  porch  of 
entrance,    the    great    west    entrance    was 
ictually  closed    in  the  fifteenth    century, 
vhile   the   Galilee    in    all   probability   re- 
;aincd  its   original   use.     That   at  Lincoln 
s  at   the   south-west   corner  of  the  south 
transept ;   it  is  cruciform   in  plan,  and  has 
•over  it  another  chamber  of  the  like  size, 
mce    apparently    arranged  as   a  court   of 
udicature,  which  favours  the  idea  that  the 
1  Jalilee  had  some  connexion  with  discipline. 
This   was   certainly  the  case  at  Durham, 
'or   there    the   consistory  court  has  been 
icld  from   time    immemorial :    and    there 
Cardinal  Langton  erected  a  font  for  the 
•jhildren  of  persons  who  were  excommuni 
cate.     But  this  was  nearly  300  years  after 
.;he  building  of  the  Galilee,  which  was  cer- 
:ainly   erected    by   Hugh   Pudsey   in    the 
twelfth  century,    that  women,   who    were 
illowed    to   proceed  but   a  short  distance 
^nto  that   particular  church,  might  have  a 
.ilace  where  they  might  frequent   the  di- 
/ine   ordinances ;    and   this    in    itself  had 
Something  of  the  nature  of  discipline.     It 
hi  ay  be  worth  noticing  in  addition,  that  all 
•die   three    Galilecs    still    remaining   were 
Erected  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
tind  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
GALLICAN  CIIUllCII.    (See  Church 

if  France.) 

GARGOYLE,    or    GFRGpYLE.     A 
water   spout,  usually  in    Gothic   buildings 

ormed  of  some  grotesque  figure. 
i    GEHENNA.     The  true  origin  and  oe- 
jjasion  of  this  word  is  this:  there  was  an 

dol  of  Moloch,   near    Jerusalem,    in    the 

Galley  of  Hinnom,  to  which  they  offered 
iiHiuan   sacrifices.     The   Rabbis   say,   that 

•hey  were  wont  to   beat   a   drum,  lest    the 

Mjople  should  hear  the  cries  of  the  children 


that,  were  thrown  into  the  fin1  when  they 
sacrificed  them  to  idols.  This  valley  was 
called  Geenon,  from  Ge,  which  signifies  a 
valley,  and  Ennom,  which  comes  from 
Ntihmii,  that  signifies  to  groan  ;  wherefore 
hell,  the  place  of  eternal  fire,  is  called 
Gehenna.  The  ancient  writers  did  not 
make  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was  first 
used  in  the  gospel. 

GENERATION,  THE  ETERNAL. 
(See  Eternity.)  It  is  thus  that  the  filiation 
without  beginning  of  the  Only  Begotten 
of  the  FATHER  is  expressed. 

The  distinction  of  a  threefold  genera 
tion  of  the  Sox  is  well-known  among  the 
learned,  and  is  thus  explained: — 1.  The 
first  and  most  proper  filiation  and  genera 
tion  is  his  eternally  existing  in  and  of  the 
FATHER,  the  eternal  Ad^r  of  the  eternal 
Mind.  In  resprct  of  this,  chiefly,  he  is  the 
only  begotten,  and  a  distinct  person  from 
the  FATHER.  His  other  generations  were 
rather  condescensions,  first  to  creatures  in 
general,  next  to  men  in  particular.  2. 
His  second  generation  was  his  condescen 
sion,  manifestation,  coming  forth,  as  it  were, 
from  the  FATHER  (though  never  separated 
or  divided  from  him),  to  create  the  world : 
this  was  in  time,  and  a  voluntary  thing; 
and  in  this  respect,  properly,  he  may  be 
thought  to  be  first-born  of  every  creature, 
or  before  all  creatures.  3.  His  third  gene 
ration,  or  filiation,  was  when  he  conde 
scended  to  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin,  and 
to  become  man  also  without  ceasing  to  be 
GOD.  —  Wutcrland. 

The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  is 
called  the  SON,  yea,  and  the  "only  be 
gotten  SON  of  Gou,"  because  he  was  be 
gotten  of  the  FATHER,  not  as  others  arc 
by  spiritual  regeneration,  but  by  eternal 
generation,  as  none  but  himself  is,  for  the 
opening  whereof  we  must  know  that  God 
that  made  all  things  fruitful  is  not  himself 
sterile  or  barren  ;  but  he  that  hath  given 
power  to  animals  to  generate  and  produce 
others  in  their  own  nature,  is  himself  much 
more  able  to  produce  one,  not  only  like 
himself,  but  of  the  self- same  nature  with 
himself,  as  he  did  in  begetting  his  son,  by 
communicating  his  own  unbegotten  essence 
|  and  nature  to  him.  For  the  person  of  the 
SON  was  most  certainly  begotten  of  the 
•  FATHER,  or  otherwise  he  would  not  be  his 
|  Sox  ;  but  his  essence  was  unbegotten, 
j  otherwise  lie  would  not  lie  Gou;  and 
therefore  the  highest  apprehensions  that 
we  can  frame  of  this  great  mystery,  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  SON  of  GOD,  is 
only  by  conceiving  the  person  of  the  FA 
THER  to  have  communicated  his  divine 
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essence  to  the  person  of  the  SON  ;  and  so 
of  himself  begetting  his  other  self  the  SON, 
by  communicating  his  own  eternal  and 
unbegotten  essence  to  him  :  I  say,  by  com 
municating  of  his  essence,  not  of  his  per 
son  to  him,  for  then  they  would  be  both 
the  same  person,  as  now  they  are  of  the 
same  essence ;  the  essence  of  the  FATHER 
did  not  beget  the  SON  by  communicating 
his  person  to  him,  but  the  person  of  the 
FATHER  begat  the  SON  by  communicating 
his  essence  to  him ;  so  that  the  person  of 
the  SON  is  begotten,  not  communicated, 
but  the  essence  of  the  SON  is  communi 
cated,  not  begotten. 

This  notion  of  the  FATHER'S  begetting 
the  SON,  by  communicating  his  essence  to 
him,  I  ground  upon  the  SON'S  own  words, 
who  certainly  best  knew  how  himself  was 
begotten  :  "For  as  the  FATHER,"  saith  he, 
"  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  SON  to  have  life  in  himself."  (John, 
v.  26.)  To  have  life  in  himself  is  an  essen 
tial  property  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and, 
therefore,  wheresoever  that  is  given  or  com 
municated,  the  nature  itself  must  needs  be 
given  and  communicated  too. 

Now  here  we  see  how  GOD  the  FATHER 
communicated  this  his  essential  property, 
and  so  his  essence,  to  the  SON  ;  and,  by 
consequence,  though  he  be  a  distinct  per 
son  from  him,  yet  he  hath  the  same  unbe 
gotten  essence  with  him  ;  and  therefore  as 
the  FATHER  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  ! 
the  SON  life  in  himself,  and  so  all  other  j 
essential  properties  of  the  Divine  nature,  j 
only   with   this  personal  distinction,  that  ! 
the  FATHER  hath  this  life  in  himself,  not  ! 
from  the  SON,  but  from  himself;  whereas,  ' 
the  SON  hath   it,    not   from   himself,   but  | 
from  the  FATHER;  or,  the  FATHER  is  GOD 
of  himself,  not  of  the  SON  ;  the  SON  is  the 
same  GOD,  but  from  the  FATHER,  not  from 
himself,  and  therefore  not  the  FATHER,  but 
the  SON,  is  rightly  called  by  the  Council  i 
of  Nice,  GOD  of  God,  Light  of  light,  yea,  '• 
very  GOD  of  very  God.  —  Beveridge. 

What  we  assert  is,  that  GOD  the  FATHER 
from  all  eternity  communicated  to  his  SON  | 
his  own  individual  nature  and  substance  ;  j 
so  that  the  same  GODHEAD  which  is  in  the  : 
FATHER  originally  and  primarily,  is  also  in  j 
the  SON  by  derivation  and  communication,  j 
By  this  communication  there  was  given  to  j 
the  SON  all  those  attributes  and  perfections  | 
which  do  simply  and  absolutely  belong  to 
the  divine  nature ;  there  was  a  communi-  j 
cation  of  all  the  properties  which  naturally  | 
belong  to  the  essence  communicated  ;  and  I 
Ixyice  it  is  that  the  SON  is  eternal,  omni-  : 
scient,  omnipresent,  and  the  like,  in  the  ' 


I  same  infinite  perfection  as  his  FATHER  if 
\  The  natural  properties  were  thus  comum 
I  nicated  ;  but  we  cannot  say  the  same  o 
;  the  personal  properties,  it  being  impossibl 
they  should  be  communicated,  as  beinj; 
i  inseparable  from  the  person  :  such  arei 
I  the  act  of  communicating  the  essence,  tin  i 
I  generation  itself,  and  the  personal  pre-1 
eminence  of  the  FATHER,  founded  on  tha 
'  generation.  These  were  not  communi 
cated,  but  are  proper  to  the  FATHER  ;  as 
on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  properties 
of  the  SON  (filiation  and  subordination), 
are  proper  to  the  SON,  and  do  not  belon, 
to  the  FATHER.  And  although  in  this  in-' 
comprehensible  mystery  we  use  the  ternM 
generation  (the  Scripture  having  given  lu 
sufficient  authority  to  do  so,  by  stylinj. 
him  GOD'S  SON,  his  proper  SON,  and  lih 
only  begotten  SON),  yet,  by  this  term,  wt. 
are  not  to  understand  a  proceeding  froir ' 
non-existence  to  existence,  which  is  the < 
physical  notion  of  generation  ;  nor  do  we 
understand  it  in  that  low  sense  in  which  it 
is  agreeable  to  creatures ;  but,  as  it  is  con-j 
sistent  with  the  essential  attributes  of  GOD. 
of  which  necessary  existence  is  one.  Nor,: 
further,  are  we  in  this  generation  to  sup 
pose  any  division  of  the  essence,  or  any 
external  separation.  The  communication 
of  the  nature  was  not  a  separate  one,  like 
that  of  finite  beings,  but  merely  internal . 
and,  though  the  SON  be  generated  from 
the  substance  of  the  FATHER  (and  thence 
be  a  distinct  person  from  him),  yet  he  still 
continues  to  be  in  the  FATHER,  and  the 
FATHER  in  him;  herein  differing  from  the 
production  of  all  created  beings,  that  in  ! 
them  the  produce  and  the  produced  be 
come  two  distinct  individuals,  which  in  this 
generation  cannot  be  affirmed.  The  term 
used  by  the  Greek  fathers  to  express  this 
internal  or  undivided  existence  in  the 
same  nature,  i/nrfpi\i<jpr]nic; ;  that  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  circumincessio;  and  that  dis 
tinction  of  the  schoolmen,  a  generatio  ab 
intra ;  are  terms  which  are  as  expressive 
as  any  words  can  be  of  a  mystery  so  far 
above  our  comprehension.  The  FATHER 
and  the  SON  by  this  communication  do  not 
become  two  GODS  (as  Adam  and  Seth  are 
two  men),  but  are  only  one  GOD  in  the 
same  undivided  essence.  The  communi 
cation  of  this  nature  neither  did,  nor  could, 
infringe  the  unity  of  it,  because  the  Divine 
essence  is  simply  one,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  divided;  is  absolutely  infinite,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  being  multiplied  into 
more  infinities.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suf 
ficiently  shews  the  weakness  and  falseness 
of  that  charge  which  has  been  so  often 
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hrown  on   the   orthodox    scheme    of  the  ! 
Trinity,  namely,  that  it  is  downright  tri- 
heism,  and  that  to  maintain  that  the  three 
>ersons  are  each  of  them  GOD,  is  in  effect 

0  maintain   three  GODS  ;  a  charge  which 

s  90  far  from  being  a  just  consequence  of  , 
mr  principles,  that  it  is  manifestly  incon- 
istent  with  them,  and  impossible  to  be 
rue  upon  them.  We  hold  the  Divine  es- 
ence  to  be  one  simple,  indivisible  essence  ; 
ve  assert  that  the  FATHER  communicated 
,o  the  SON,  without  division,  this  his  in- 
lividual  substance ;  and  therefore,  upon 
,hese  our  principles,  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
rine  essence  must  still  unavoidably  be  pre- 

.  .erved ;  and  upon  this  scheme  the  three 
listinct  persons  neither  are,  nor  can  be 

,  what    is    falsely    suggested    against    us), 

:  hree  distinct  GODS.  This  communication 
>f  the  Divine  substance  to  GOD  the  SON 
vas  not  a  temporary  one,  but  strictly  and 
ibsolutely  eternal;  eternal  in  the  proper 

t  sense  of  that  word ;  in  the  same  sense  in 
vhich  eternity  is  ascribed  to  the  divine 
laturc  itself;  and  eternal,  in  the  same 

nense  as  Gou  the  FATHER  himself  is  so. — 
Stephens. 

1  GENESIS.    The  first  book  of  the  Bible. 
:The    Hebrews    call   it  n'^'12,   llcreschith, 

vhich    signifies,    in    the    beginning;    these 
)eing  the   first  words  of  the  book.     The 
•  3reeks  gave  it  the   name  of  Genesis,  or 
;  generation,  because  it  contains  the  genca- 
ogy  of  the  first  patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
.he  sons  and  grandsons  of  Jacob ;  or  be 
cause    it    begins  with  the   history  of  the 
ireation   of  the   world.     It   includes    the 
listory  of  '2-369  years,  from  the  beginning 
t|)f  the  world,  to  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Foseph.     Be>ides  the  history  of  the  crea- 
ion,  it  contains  an  account  of  the  original 
,nnocence  and  fall  of  man,  the  propaga- 
:  ion  of  mankind,  the  rise  of  religion,  the 
nvention   of  arts,    the    general    defection 
,md  corruption  of  the  world,  the  delude, 
•he  restoration  of  the  world,  the  division 
ind  peopling  of  the  earth,  the  original  of 
uitions  and  kingdoms,  the  history  of  the 
,  irst  patriarchs  down  to  Joseph,  at  whose 
leath  it  ends. 

GENTILK.  (From  Centex.)  All  the 
>eople  in  the  world,  except  the  Jews,  were 
called  Gentih-s. 

I  GEOMETRICAL.  The  style  of  Gothic 
irchitecture  which  succeeded  the  Early 
English  about  124.3,  and  gave  place  to  the 
Decorated  about  l.'Jlo. 

In  this  style  window  tracery  was  first 
ntroduced,  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
|he  tracery  of  the  succeeding  style  by  the 
ise  of  simple  geometrical  forms,  each  in 


general  perfect  in  itself  and  not  running 
into  one  another.     (See  Tracery.)     From 
the  use  of  tracery  large  windows  naturally 
followed,  sometimes  even  extending  to  six 
or    eight   lights ;    and    from    these    larger 
openings    in    the    walls     some     construc 
tive    changes    followed,    especially   in    the 
greater  weight  and  projection  of  the  but 
tresses.     The  doors  are  very  often,  as  in 
the   Early  English,  divided   by   a  central 
shaft.     The  piers  very  soon   lose   the   de- 
:  tached  shafts,    and  are  rather  formed   of 
I  solid    clusters.       In    early    examples    the 
|  triforium    is    still    retained    as    a    distinct 
j  feature ;  in  later,  it  is  treated  as  a  decora 
tive  band  of  panelling.     Arcading  is  either 
discontinued,  or  increases  very  greatly  in 
richness.     Vaulting  hardly  advances  upon 
the   simple  forms  of  the   preceding  style. 
All   decorative  features    are    of  the  very 
I  highest  order  of  excellence,  and    are  far 
more  natural   than  either  before  or   after, 
without  losing  in  grace,  or  force,  or  cha 
racter.     There    is    no     single     decoration 
peculiar  to   this    style,  but    crockets  first 
appear   in   it,   as  also   the  ball-flower  ;   on 
the    other   hand,   the   dog-tooth    is    quite 
given  up. 

GHOST.  (See  Holy  Ghost.)  A  spirit; 
the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity  is 
spoken  of  as  the  HOLY  GHOST.  Giving  up 
the  ghost  means  expiring,  or  dying. 

GIRDLE.  A  cincture  binding  the  alb 
round  the  waist.  Formerly  it  was  Hat  and 
broad,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  jewels; 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  has  been 
changed  into  a  long  cord  with  dependent 
extremities  and  tassels.  The  zone  is  re 
garded  as  a  type  of  purity. 

GLEBE.  Every  church  of  common 
right  is  entitled  to  house  and  glebe. 

These  are  both  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  manse,  and  the  rule  of  the  canon 
law  is,  "Sancitum  est,  ut  unicunque  ec- 
clesia1  nnus  inansus  integer,  absque  nllo 
servitio,  tribuatur."  This  is  repeated  in 
the  canons  of  Egbert ;  and  the  assigning 
of  these  was  of  such  absolute  necessity, 
that  without  them  no  church  could  be 
regularly  consecrated.  The  fee  simple  of 
the  glebe  is  in  abeyance,  from  the  French 
layer,  to  expect,  i.e.  it  is  only  in  the  re 
membrance,  expectation,  and  intcndmenr, 
of  law.  Lord  Coke  savs,  this  was  provided 
by  the  providence  and  wisdom  of  the  law, 
for  that  the  parson  and  vicar  have  cure  of 
souls,  and  were  bound  to  celebrate  divine 
service,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
therefore  no  act  of  the  predecessor  should 
make  a  discontinuance,  to  take  awav  the 
entry  of  the  successor,  and  to  drive  him  to 
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a  real  action,  whereby  he  might  be  desti 
tute  of  maintenance  in  the  meantime. 

After  induction,  the  freehold  of  the 
glebe  is  in  the  parson,  but  with  these 
limitations  :  (1.)  That  he  may  not  alienate, 
not  even  with  consent  of  patron  and  or 
dinary  ;  (2.)  that  he  may  not  exchange, 
though  he  do  it  with  like  consent ;  (3.) 
that  he  may  not  commit  waste  by  selling 
wood,  &c. 

But  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  dig 
ging  of  mines  in  glebe  lands  is  not  waste  ; 
for  the  court  said,  in  denying  a  prohi 
bition,  "  if  this  were  accounted  waste,  no 
mines  that  are  in  glebe  lands  could  ever 
be  opened," 

Glebe  lands,  in  the  hands  of  the  parson, 
shall  not  pay  tithe  to  the  vicar,  though 
endowed  generally  of  the  tithes  of  all  lands 
within  the  parish ;  nor  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  vicar,  shall  they  pay  tithe  to  the 
parson.  This  is  according  to  the  known 
maxim  of  the  canon  law,  that  "  The  Church 
shall  not  pay  tithes  to  the  Church ;"  but 
otherwise,  if  the  glebe  be  leased  out,  for 
then  it  shall  be  liable  to  pay  tithes  re 
spectively  as  other  lands  are ;  and  if  par 
son  or  vicar  is  lessee  of  glebe,  he  shall  have 
tithes  of  his  lessee ;  and  if  a  parson  lets 
his  rectory,  and  reserves  the  glebe,  he  shall 
pay  tithes  to  his  lessee.  By  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  if  the  parson  dies  in  posses 
sion  of  glebe,  and  another  is  inducted  be 
fore  severance  of  the  crop  from  the  ground, 
his  executor  shall  have  the  corn,  but  the 
successor  shall  have  the  tithes  :  the  reason 
is,  because,  although  the  executor  repre 
sents  the  testator,  yet  he  cannot  represent 
him  as  parson ;  inasmuch  as  another  par 
son  is  inducted.  By  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  the 
term  for  leasing  glebe  is  limited  to  twenty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives.  The  55  Geo.  III. 
c.  147.,  56  Geo.  III.  c.  52.,  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  6., 
are  acts  for  "  enabling  spiritual  persons  to 
exchange  their  parsonage  houses  or  glebe 
lands  ""(see  also  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  8. ;  7  Geo. 
IV.  c.  66. ;  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  23. ;  2  &  3  Viet. 
c.  49. ;  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  27. ;  1  &  2  Viet.  c. 
106.  s.  93.) 

Canons,  1603.  A  Terrier  of  Glebe- 
lands,  and  other  Possessions  belonging  to 
Churches.  —We  ordain  that  the  archbishops 
and  all  bishops  within  their  several  dioceses 
shall  procure  (as  much  as  in  them  lieth) 
that  a  true  note  and  terrier  of  all  the  j 
glebes,  lands,  meadows,  gardens,  orchards, 
houses,  stocks,  implements,  tenements,  and 
portions  of  tithes,  lying  out  of  their  parishes 
(which  belong  to  any  parsonage,  or  vicar 
age,  or  rural  prebend),  be  taken  by  the 
view  of  honest  men  in  every  parish,  by  the 


|  appointment  of  the  bishop  (whereof  tin 
minister  to  be  one),  and  be  laid  up  in  the 
bishop's  registry,  there  to  be  for  a  perpe 
tual  memory  thereof. 

By  1  &  2  Viet,  c.  106.  the  bishop  ma; 

|  assign  four  acres  of  glebe  to  the  curate 

occupying  the  house  of  a  non-resident  in- 

!  cumbent,  at  a  fixed  rent,  to  be  approvec 

of  by  the  bishop. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS.  "  Glory  b«: 
[to  GOD]  on  high."  One  of  the  doxologien 
of  the  Church,  sometimes  called  the  angelii 
hymn,  because  the  first  part  of  it  was  sun< 
by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem.  The  latte; 
portion  of  this  celebrated  hymn  is  ascribec 
to  Telesphorus,  about  the  year  of  CHRIST 
139  ;  and  the  whole  hymn,  with  very  littli 
difference,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostoliea 
Constitutions,  and  was  established  to  1* 
used  in  the  church  service  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  about  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  used  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Church.  "  In  the  Eastern  Church," 
says  Palmer,  "  this  hymn  is  more  than  1^ 
years  old,  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
used  it,  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  oJ 
the  liturgy,  for  above  1200  years." 

GLORIA  PATRI.  "Glory  be  to  the; 
FATHER."  The  Latin  title  of  one  of  the 
primitive  doxologies  of  the  Church,  some 
times  called  the  lesser  doxology,  to  distin 
guish  it  from  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  or 
angelic  hymn.  From  the  times  of  the 
apostles  it  has  been  customary  to  mingle 
ascriptions  of  glory  with  prayer,  and  to  con 
clude  the  praises  of  the  Church,  and  also 
sermons,  with  glory  to  the  FATHER,  to  the 
SON,  and  to  the  HOLY  GHOST.  The  first  pan 
of  the  Gloria  Patri  is  traced  by  St.  Basil 
to  the  apostolic  age.  In  the  writings  of  tin 
fathers,  doxologies  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  in  the  early  Church  they 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  tests,  b} 
which  orthodox  Christians  and  churche; 
were  distinguished  from  those  which  wen 
infected  with  heresy.  The  doxologies  thei 
in  use,  though  the  same  in  substance,  wen 
various  in  form  and  mode  of  expression 
The  Arians  soon  took  advantage  of  this- 
diversity,  and  wrested  some  of  them  so  a.-- 
to  appear  to  favour  their  own  views.  Om 
of  the  doxologies  which  ran  in  these  words. 
"  Glory  be  to  the  FATHER,  by  the  SON,  f»< 
the  HOLY  GHOST,"  was  employed  by  them 
in  support  of  their  heretical  opinions.  In 
consequence  of  this,  and  to  set  the  triu 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  form,  as  now  used,  was  adopted  as  the 
standing  doxology  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  hymns  that  made  a  part  of  th< 
service  of  the  ancient  Church,  one  of  the 
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nost  common  was  what  is  called  the  lesser 
loxology.  Tiie  most  ancient  form  of  it 
.vas  only  a  single  sentence  without  a  re 
sponse —  "Glory  lie  to  the  FATHER,  and 
,o  the  SON,  ami  to  the  HOLY  GHOST,  world 
without  end.  Amen."  Tart  of  the  latter 
;lause,  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
.  ind  ever  shall  be,"  was  inserted  some  time 
ifter  the  first  composition.  In  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  an.  G33,  the  words, 
'As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  £e.  are 
miitted,  but  the  word  "honour"  is  added 
,;o  glory,  according  to  a  decree  of  that 
council ;  that  it  should  be  said  "  Glory 
ind  honour  be  to  the  FATHER:"  for  as 
iiiuch  as  the  prophet  David  says,  "Bring 
''lory  and  honour  to  the  LORD.''  And 
John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  Revelation, 
tieard  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  host, 
raying,  "  Honour  and  glory  be  to  our 
.J-OD,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne."  (Rev. 
•r.  13.)  From  whence  they  conclude,  that 
:t  ought  to  be  said  on  earth  as  it  is  sung 
>n  heaven.  The  Mozarabic  liturgy,  which 
VAS  used  in  Spain  a  little  after  this  time, 
lias  it  in  the  very  same  form  :  "  Glory  and 
,ionour  be  to  the  FATHER,  and  to  the  SON, 
ind  to  the  HOLY  GHOST,  world  without 
;;nd.  Amen."  The  Catholics  themselves 
)f  old  were  wont  to  say,  some  "Glory  be 
;o  the  FATHER,  and  to  the  Sox,  and  to  the 
>tIoLY  GHOST;"  others  "with  the  HOLY 
IJTHOST  ;  "  and  others,  "  in  or  by  the  SON, 
ind  by  the  HOLY  GHOST."  These  dif 
ferent  ways  of  expressing  were  all  allowed, 
iH)  long  as  no  heterodox  opinion  was  sus- 
oected  to  be  couched  under  them.  But 
,vhen  Arius  had  broached  his  heresy  in 
the  world,  his  followers  would  use  no 
pther  form  of  glorification  but  the  last, 
ind  made  it  a  distinguishing  character  of 
!:heir  party  to  say,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
FATHER,  in,  or  by,  the  Sox,  and  HOLY 
,GnosT  :  "  intending  hereby  to  denote,  that 
!;he  SON  and  HOLY  GHOST  were  inferior 
j:o  the  FATHER  in  substance,  and,  as  crea 
tures,  of  a  different  nature  from  him,  as 
pozomen  and  other  ancient  writers  inform 
as.  From  this  time  it  became  scandalous, 
.ind  brought  any  one  under  the  suspicion 
)f  heterodoxy  to  use  it,  because  the  Arians 
piad  now,  as  it  were,  made  it  the  shibboleth 
i)f  their  party.  We  may  observe,  that  it 
was  an  hymn  of  most  general  use,  and  a 
lloxology  offered  to  GOD  in  the  close  of 
bvery  solemn  office.  The  Western  Church 
repeated  it  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  and 
(the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end  of  the  last 
>psalm.  —  The  whole  commonly  running 
ithus  :  "To  FATHER,  Sox,  and  HOLY  GHOST, 
|ue  all  glory,  worship,  thanksgiving,  honour, 


and  adoration,  now  and  for  ever,  through 
out  all  ages,  world  without  end.  Amen."  — 
liinghmn. 

In  this  diversity  there  was  certainly 
nothing  either  intended  ill  towards  the 
truth,  or  which  could  be  directly  drawn 
into  ill  construction ;  but  when  about  the 
time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Arians 
began  to  sow  their  seeds  of  heresy  touch 
ing  the  inequality  of  the  three  persons,  and, 
the  better  to  colour  their  pretences,  shel 
tered  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  doxology,  "  the  FATHER,  by  the  SON, 
in  the  HOLY  GHOST,"  formerly  used,  to 
which  they  constantly  adhere,  the  Council 
of  Nice,  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  future 
question,  held  herself  to  that  form  which 
came  nighest  to  the  form  of  baptism  com 
posed  by  our  SAVIOUR,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  faith  ;  prescribing  it  to  be  punc 
tually  observed  by  all  such  as  were  of  the 
orthodox  party.  —  L 'Estrange. 

It  were  well  if  this  ancient  heresy  were 
so  buried  as  never  to  rise  or  revive  any 
1  more.  But,  alas  !  that  weed  was  never  so 
thoroughly  rooted  out,  but  the  seeds  of  it 
soon  sprang  up  again,  to  the  depraving  of 
the  doctrine  and  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  In  these  later  years  there 
hath  arisen  up  one  Socinus,  a  man  of  a 
subtle  and  crafty  wit,  who  hath  rubbed  up 
and  revived  the  same  heresy,  by  denying 
the  divinity,  and  satisfaction  of  our  blessed 
SAVIOUR,  and  hath  carried  away  many  by 
his  cunning  and  corrupt  reasoning. — Hole. 

If  the  reasoning  of  Basil  be  conclusive, 
or  his  opinion  may  be  relied  upon,  this 
hymn,  Gloria  Patri,  derives  its  origin  from 
the  apostles.  Glorifying  the  FATHER,  and 
the  SON,  together  with  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
was  in  Basil's  judgment  practised  and 
prescribed  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
This,  he  believes,  was  one  of  the  "  ordi 
nances,"  or  "traditions,"  which  St.  Paul 
praises  the  Corinthians  for  keeping,  as 
they  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  him 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2.)  ;  and  exhorts  the  Thessa- 
lonians  to  hold,  as  they  had  been  taught, 
whether  by  word,  or  by  epistle.  (2  Thess. 
ii.  15.)  On  this  principle,  Basil  accounts 
for  the  practice  of  ascribing  glory  to  the 
Trinity,  which  in  his  day  was  universal. 

—  In  different  passages  of  his  works  we 
find  him  thus  arguing  :  "  As  we  have  re 
ceived,  so  must  we  be  baptized  ;  as  we  are 
baptized,  so  must  we  believe;  and  as  we 
have    believed,    so    must   we    glorify    the 
FATHER,  the  Sox,  and  the  HOLY  GHOST." 

—  Shepherd. 

The  earliest  instance  that  we  meet  with 
of  the  use  of  this  hymn,  is  found  in  the 
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circular  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  their  beloved 
bishop  Polycarp,  from  whence  we  learn 
that  a  doxology,  nearly  resembling  Gloria 
Patri,  were  the  last  words  he  uttered. 
Polycarp  was  conversant  with  the  apostles, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Smyrna  by 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  To  him,  among 
others,  St.  John  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  llevelation,  in  which  Polycarp  is  en 
titled  "  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna." 
With  some  little  difference  in  the  phrase 
of  their  doxologies,  the  Christians  of  the 
three  first  ages  agreed  in  uniformly  ex 
pressing  the  same  thing.  Believing  and 
confessing,  that  in  the  eternal  GODHEAD 
there  existed  three,  the  FATHER,  the  SON, 
and  the  HOLY  GHOST,  they  ascribed  to  them 
all  honour  and  glory.  —  Shepherd. 

To  this  very  day  this  serves  for  these 
two  uses ;  first,  as  a  shorter  creed,  and 
confession  of  our  believing  in  "  three  per 
sons  and  one  GOD,"  whereby  we  both 
declare  ourselves  to  be  in  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  also  renounce 
all  heretics  who  deny  this  great  and  distin 
guishing  article  of  our  faith ;  secondly, 
for  a  hymn  of  praise,  by  which  we  mag 
nify  the  FATHER  for  our  creation,  the  SON 
for  our  redemption,  and  the  HOLY  GHOST 
for  our  sanctification ;  and  to  quicken  us 
herein,  we  declare  it  was  so  "  in  the  be 
ginning,"  for  the  angels  sung  the  praises 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  morning  of  the  crea 
tion  ;  and  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  saints  and  martyrs,  did  thus  wor 
ship  GOD  from  the  beginning.  The  whole 
church  militant  and  triumphant  doth  it 
"  now"  and  shall  do  it  for  "  ever,"  not 
only  in  this  "  world,"  but  in  that  which  is 
"without  end."  Let  us,  therefore,  with 
great  devotion,  join  with  this  blessed  com 
pany  in  so  good  a  work,  and  give  glory  to 
the  FATHER  who  granted  our  pardon,  to 
the  SON  who  purchased  it,  and  to  the 
HOLY  GHOST  who  sealed  it.  —  Comber. 

GLOSS.  A  comment. 
GNOSTICS.  (From  yvwmc,  know 
ledge.)  Christian  heretics,  so  called.  Epi- 
phanius  makes  a  distinct  article  of  the 
Gnostics,  who,  indeed,  were  not  a  parti 
cular  sect,  it  being  a  name  which  almost 
all  the  ancient  heretics  affected  to  taker  to 
express  that  new  knowledge  and  extraor 
dinary  light  to  which  they  pretended ;  for 
the  words  Gnostic,  among  the  Greeks,  sig 
nifies  a  learned  or  enlightened  person. 

Epiphanius  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Gnostics  to  Simon  Magus,  and  Eusebius  to 
Carpocrates.  The  truth  is,  every  one  of 
the  ancient  heresiarchs  may  be  said  to 


have  founded  a  sect  of  Gnostics.  Christiar 
Avriters  have  given  them  various  names,  a* 
Florians,  Phibionites,  Barbelites,  &c.,  0) 
which  it  is  difficult,  and  of  little  import 
ance,  to  know  the  particular  reasons. 

The  Gnostics,  according  to  Epiphaniue 
and  others,  acknowledged  two  principles.! 
a  good  and  a  bad ;  they  supposed  then 
were  eight  different  heavens,  each  o) 
which  was  governed  by  its  particulai 
prince.  The  prince  of  the  seventh  heaven, 
whom  they  named  Sabaoth,  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  six  heavem 
below  him,  and  a  great  number  of  angels. 
They  made  him  the  author  of  the  law  ol 
Moses.  They  pretended  he  had  the  form 
of  an  ass,  or  an  hog ;  and  it  was  this, 
perhaps,  which  gave  the  heathens  occasion 
to  charge  the  Christians  with  worshipping 
the  head  of  an  ass.  In  the  eighth  heaven 
they  placed  their  Barbelo,  or  Barbero. 
and  whom  they  sometimes  called  the 
father,  and  sometimes  the  mother  of  the 
universe.  All  the  Gnostics  distinguished 
the  creator  of  the  universe  from  GOD, 
who  made  himself  known  to  men  by  his 
Son,  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  the 
CHRIST.  They  denied  that  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  asserted  that  JESUS  CHRIST 
was  not  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that 
he  had  a  body  only  in  appearance,  that  he 
did  not  suffer  in  reality. 

Some  of  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  but  they  as 
cribed  what  was  favourable  to  their 
opinions  to  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  what 
was  contrary  thereto  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
world  ;  for  they  held  that  the  prophecies 
came  from  different  gods.  In  the  New 
Testament,  they  rejected  the  epistles  to 
Timothy,  because  they  are  expressly  con 
demned  in  them.  The  generality  of  them 
absolutely  rejected  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

As  to  the  infamy  of  their  lives,  it  i? 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  women  were  in 
common  among  them.  St.  Jude  is  thought 
to  mean  the  Gnostics  by  those  ungodly  men. 
whom  he  describes,  in  his  general  epistle, 
as  guilty  of  all  manner  of  vices. 

They  neither  believed  a  resurrection, 
nor  a  judgment  to  come;  but  imagined 
that  those  who  had  not  been  instructed 
in  their  maxims  would  return  into  the 
world,  and  pass  into  the  bodies  of  hogs, 
and  other  like  animals.  They  had  several 
apocryphal  books ;  as,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Philip,  the  Revelations  of  Adam,  the  Gospel 
of  Perfection,  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Barcabas,  &c. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  account  given  of 
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he  Gnostics  bv  Epiphanius,  Ireno-us,  and 
ithers  ;    and  it  is  plain  from   hence,   that 
he   tenets  and  practices   of   ino.-t  of  the 
jicient    heretics   may   be   reduced    under  j 
hose  of'  the  Gnostics. 

GOD.  This  is  tlie  name  we  give  to 
hat  eternal,  infinite,  and  incomprehensible 
icing,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
hings,  who  exists  One  Being  in  a  Trinity 
>f  Persons.  The  name  is  derived  from 
he  Icelandic  Godi,  which  signifies  the 
upreine  magistrate. 

Article  1.  "There  is  but  one  living  and 
rue  GOD,  everlasting,  without  body,  parts, 
>r  passions;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
rood  ness;  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
.hin^s,  both  visible  and  invisible.  And 
n  unity  of  this  GODHEAD  there  be  three 
>ersons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
:ternitv;  the  FATHER,  the  Sox,  and  the 
.IOLY  GHOST." 

The  FATHER  is  GOD. 

GOD  the  FATHER  (Jo.  vi.  27.,  Gal.  i.  1. 
{.,  1  Thes.  i.  1.).  GOD,  even  the  FATHER 
1  Cor.  xv.  24.,  2  Cor.  i.  3.,  Jas.  iii.  }).). 
)nc  GOD  and  FATHER  (Eph.  iv.  6  ).  One 
aOD  the  FATHER  (1  Cor.  viii.  G.) ;  and 
he  passages  where  GOD  is  spoken  of  as  the 
FATHER  of  our  LORD  CHRIST,  the  SON  of 
he  living  GOD  (Matt.  xvi.  16.,  Jo.  iii. 
.6.,  vi.  27.,  Rom  v.  10.,  viii.  3.,  xv.  G.). 

The  Sox  is  GOD. 

I.  So  expressly  declared. 

'.  The  mighty  GOD!  (Is.  ix.  6.)  Make 
,itrait  —  a  highway  for  our  God!  (xl.  3.) 
Thy  throne,  O  GOD,  is  for  ever  and  ever ! 
:Ts.  xlv.  G.  with  lleb.  i.  8.)  I  will  save 
hem  by  the  LORD  their  GOD  (Ilosea,  i.  7.). 
'[mmanuel,  GOD  with  us  (Is.  vii.  14.,  Matt. 
'j.  23.).  The  word  was  GOD  (John,  i.  1.). 
My  LORD  and  my  GOD!  (xx.  28.;  see 
iPs.  xxxv.  23.)  Feed  the  church  of  GOD, 
vhieh  he  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood 
'vAots,  xx.  28.).  They  stoned  Stephen, 
••ailing  upon  GOD,  and  saying  LORD  JESUS, 
kc.  (vii.  59.).  CHRIST  is  over  all,  GOD, 
Ijlessed  for  ever!  (Rom.  ix.  5.)  GOD  was 
nanifest  in  the  flesh,  &e.  believed  on  in 
j;he  world,  received  up  into  glory  (1  Tim. 
ii.  1C.).  GOD  our  SAVIOUR!  (Titus,  ii. 
10.)  The  great  GOD!  (13.)  Our  GOD 
'ind  SAVIOUR,  JESUS  CHRIST  (Gr.)  (2  Pet. 
!.  1.,  with  Titus,  ii.  13.).  Hereby  per- 
':eive  we  the  love  of  GOD,  because  he  laid 
ilown  his  life  for  us  (1  John,  iii.  1G.).  The 
i.rue  GOD,  and  eternal  life  !  (v.  20.) 

II.  By  necessary  implication. 

The  angel  Jehovah  is  GOD  (Gen.  xxxi. 
11.  with  13.,  and  xxxv.  9 — 13.  and  15., 
cvi.  9.  with  13.,  Ex.  iii.  2.  with  4.  and  G.) 
|[  am  Alpha  and  Omega  —  he  that  over- 


cometh — I  will  be  his  GOD  (Rev.  xxi.  G, 
7.).  AVe  must  all  stand  before  the  judg 
ment  seat  of  CHRIST,  for,  —  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  GOD  (Rom.  xiv.  10,  11.). 
1  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  GOD,  &e.  (Rev.  xx.  12.).  Many 
shall  he  (John  the  Baptist)  turn  to  the 
LORD  their  GOD,  for  he  shall  go  before 
him  (Luke,  i.  1G,  17.,  with  Matt.  iii.  11. 
and  xi.  10.).  The  LORD  GOD  of  the  holy 
prophets  sent  his  angel  (Rev.  xxii.  G. 
with  1G.).  I  JESUS  have  sent  mine  an<rel  to 
testify.  &c.  They  tempted  the  most  high 
GOD  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  56.),  applied  to  CHRIST 
(1  Cor,  x.  9.).  Behold  the  LORD  GOD 
will  come  —  behold  his  reward  is  with 
him  (Is.  xl.  10.,  with  Rev.  xxii.  12.  20.). 

—  Behold  I  come  quickly  and  my  reward 
is    with    me  —  I    am    Alpha    and    Omega. 
Surely  I   come  quickly.   Amen !    even   so 
come  LORD  JESUS  !  To  the  only  wise  GOD, 
our  SAVIOUR,  be  glory  &c.  Amen  !   (Jude, 
25.) 

III.  From  his  attributes. 
As    he    is    wisdom    itself    (Prov.    viii. 
throughout;  Luke,  xi.  49.  with  Col.  ii.  3.). 

—  As  he  is  the  holy  one  (Ps.  xvi.  10.); 
the  most  holy  (Dan.  ix.  24.  with  Rev.  iii. 
7.).  —  As  he  is  the  truth  (John,  xiv.  6.  and 
Rev.  iii  7.  with  1  John,  v.  20.).  —  As  he  is 
eternal. — Eternal  life  (1  Jo.  i.  1,  2.  and  v. 
20.).  —  From  his  unchangeableness  (lleb. 
i.  11,  12.  and  xiii.  8.  with    Mai.  3.  G.). — 
His  omnipresence  (Jo.  iii.  13.,  Matt,  xviii. 
20,  xxviii.  20.,  Eph.  i.  23.,  iv.  10.).— His 
omniscience    (Rev.  ii.  23.,  Jo.  ii.  24,  25., 
v.  42.).     Knowing  the  thoughts  (Matt.  ix. 
4.,  xii.  15.  25.,  Mark,  ii.  8.,  Luke,  v.  22., 
vi.  8  ,   ix.  47.,  xi.  17.,  Jo.  vi.  61.  64.,  xvi. 
19.,  xxi.  17.  with   1  Cor.  iv.  5.;  this  with 
1  Kings,  viii.  39.).     Thou  even  thou  only 
(O  LORD  GOD)  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
the    children    of    men  !  —  Omnipotence  ; 
The  works  of  creation.     All  things  were 
made  by  him;  and  Avithout  him  was  not 
any   thing   made    that   was  made    (Jo.  i. 
3.  with  Ps.  cii.  25.,  Col.  i.  16.  and  Jer.  x. 
10,    11.)  —  And   providence.     By   him   all 
things  consist  (Col.  i.  17.).     Upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power  (lleb.  i. 
3.). — Judging  the  world.  The  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  (2  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c.  with    Gen.   xviii. 
25.  and  Ps.  1.  6.).     GOD  is  judire  himself. 

—  Raising  the  dead  (Jo.  vi.  40.  54.,  v. 
28,  29.,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  39.).  I,  even  I 
am  he,  and  there  is  no  GOD  with  me  ;  I 
kill,  and  I  make  alive  !  —  The  forgiveness 
of  sins  (Mark,  ii.  10,  11.,  &c.  with  Is. 
xliii.  25.).  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth. 
out  thy  transgressions,  and  Mark,  ii.  7. 
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IV.  As  divine  worship  is  duo,  and  paid 
to  him. 

Being  directed  by  prophecy.  All  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  him  (1's.  Ixxii.  11.). 
All  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him 
(Dan.  vii.  27.).  Kiss  the  son  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  (Ps.  ii. 
12.).  He  is  thy  LORD  and  worship  thou 
him  (xlv.  11.).  Let  all  the  angels  of  GOD 
worship  him!  (Heb.  i.  6.)  All  men  should 
honour  the  SON,  even  as  they  honour  the 
FATHER.  External  worship  was  paid  by 
the  wise  men  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  —  by  the 
leper  (viii.  2.)  —  by  the  ruler  (ix.  18.)  — 
by  the  seamen  in  the  storm  (xiv.  33.)  — 
by  the  woman  of  Canaan  (xv.  25.) — by 
the  blind  man  (Jo.  ix.  38.)  —  by  the 
Marys,  &c.  (Matt,  xxviii.  9.),  and  by  his 
disciples  (Rev.  i.  17.).  At  the  name  of 
JESUS  every  knee  should  bow  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  (Phil.  ii.  10. ;  compare  this 
with  Matt.  iv.  10.  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
LORD  thy  GOD,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve  ;  and  Neh.  ix.  6.  Thou,  even  thou, 
art  LORD  alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven, 
&c.  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth 
thee !). 

V.  As  there  must  be  faith,  and  hope, 
and  trust,  in  him. 

See  John,  iii.  15,  16.,  xiv.  1.,  xii.  44., 
Rom.  x.  11.,  xv.  12.,  Acts,  xvi.  31.,  Eph. 
i.  12,  13.  with  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man ;  whose  heart 
departeth  from  the  LORD  !  but  blessed  are 
all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him  ! 

VI.  As    praise    and    thanksgiving    are 
offered  to  him. 

Daily  shall  he  be  praised  (Ps.  Ixxii.  15.). 
Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins,  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever !  Rev.  i.  5,  6.,  compare 
Ps.  cxlviii.  13.  Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  LORD,  for  his  name  alone  is 
excellent.  Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  LORD  shall  be  saved  — 
saints  —  with  all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  JESUS  CHRIST  (1  Cor. 
i.  2.,  and  Rev.  v.  11—13.).  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  —  blessing 
and  honour  and  glory  and  power  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever!  —  Salvation 
to  our  GOD,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb.  Blessing,  £c.  be  unto 
our  GOD  forever  and  ever.  Amen !  (Rev. 
vii.  10—12.) 

The  HOLY  GHOST  is  GOD. 

This  perhaps  is  only  to  be  proved  by 
implication  and  analogy. 

I.  In  regard  to  title. 


The  Spirit  of  the  LORD  spake  by  me-j 
the  GOD  of  Israel  said,  the  rock  of  Isra> ; 
spake   (2   Sam.   xxiii.  2,  3.).     That   hoi 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  I 
called  the  SON  of  GOD  (Luke,  i.  35.).     SI:  i 
was  found  with  child  of  the  HOLY  Giios1 
(Matt.   i.   18.).     Why  — lie  to  the  HOL-J 
GHOST  —  thou  hast  lied  unto  GOD  (Act-: 
v.  3,  4.).  Born  of  the  Spirit  (Jo.  iii.  6.).  B. 
born  of  GOD  (1  Jo.  v.  4.).     Consider,  toil 
no  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  bu  j 
he  that  is  called  of  GOD  (Heb.  v.  4.).    Pra-j 
the  LORD  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  sen  !• 
forth  labourers  (Matt.  ix.  38.).— The  HOLV 
GHOST  said,    separate   me   Bnrnabas   an 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  calle 
them.  —  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the 
HOLY  GHOST,  departed  (Acts,  xiii.  2.  an  | 
4.).     They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God  (Jo 
vi.  45.).     Not  in  the  words  which   man'} 
wisdom   teacheth,   but   which   the    HOLV 
GHOST   teacheth  (1  Cor.  ii.  13.).     Ye  ar. 
the  temple  of  GOD  (1  Cor.  iii.  16.).     Youi 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  HOLY    GHOSI: 
(vi.  19.).     The  hand  of  the  LORD  GOD  fe!' 
there  upon  me,  and  he  put  forth  the  forr. 
of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  min  , 
head,  and  the  Spirit  lift  me  up  (Ez.  viii 
1-3.). 

See  also  the  following  passages,  as  respec 
tively    explaining    each   other,    Luke,    ii 
26.  with  Jo.  xiv.   16,  17.  and  1   Cor.  xiv 
25.  —  Matt.  iv.  1.  with  Luke,  xi.   4.  —  -J 
Cor.  i.  3.  with  Acts,  ix.  31.,  Jo.  xiv.  26.: 
&c.— 1   Cor.  ii.  11.  with   14.  — Matt,  iv, 
7.    with   Acts,   v.    9.  —  Gen.   vi.   3.    with) 
1    Peter,    iii.   20.  —  Luke,    xi.    20.    witlij 
Matt,  xii.  28.  —  Acts,  iv.  24,  25.  with  5 1 
16.— and  Luke,  i.  68.  70.  with  Acts,  xxviii 
25.;    and   various   others   that   might   b< 
noticed. 

That  the  FATHER,  under  whatever  name- 
he  is  described  and  addressed,  is  GOD,  i 
not  disputable.  That  the  SON  is  also  GOD 
it  would  seem  much  of  rashness  to  doubt 
since  he  was  foretold  by  prophecy  befon 
his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  to  be  GOD 
and  appeared  as  GOD  to  the  patriarchs. — 
GOD  the  SON,  the  angel  and  guardian  01 
his  people;  for  "Goo"  —  the  Trinity  ir. 
unity  — "  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time.' 
That  he  must  be  a  GOD  who  has  such  title.- 
applied  to  him,  such  divine  attributes  am! 
offices,  and  to  whom  divine  woi'ship  is  paid, 
the  Arian  allows,  and  the  Socinian  did 
not  always  deny ;  but  that  he  is  another 
—  an  inferior  GOD,  thus  making  more 
GODS  than  one,  the  voice  of  revelation 
expressly  contradicts. 

The  divinity  of  the  SON  is  in  fact  proved 
both   directly  and  incidentally  ;    but  the 
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"personality  and  divinity  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT 
'ire  less  decisively  expressed  and  treated 
if — apparently  because  the  HOLY  GHOST 
'vas  never  incarnate,  nor  appeared  in  a 
:x>dily  lorni  upon  earth,  and  therefore  we 
lave  not  his  frequent  declarations,  as  we 
!  lave  those  of  the  SON,  nor  direct  addresses 
•o  him,  as  we  have  to  the  FATHER,  to 
llustrate  this  point,  but  are  left  to  gather 
he  truth  from  the  mouths  of  the  prophets 
—  the  holy  men  of  GOD,  who  spake  as 
hey  were  moved  by  the  HOLY  GHOST. 
/rom  their  preaching  we  sufficiently  learn 
hat  he  joined  in  the  work  of  creation  — 
hat  he  dwells  in  the  temple  of  the  body, 
•1  Cor.  iii.  1G.,  vi.  19,  20.,  2  Cor.  vi.  ](>.), 
.nd  the  faithful  are  therefore  dedicated  to 
uim  —  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipresent,  in- 
inite  in  power  and  knowledge  —  that  obe- 
'lience  is  due  to  him,  and  the  sin  against 
lim  considered  unpardonable  —  and  that 
16  is  to  be  worshipped  is  implied  by  the 
nostolic  form  of  benediction.  That  the 
iOLT  SPIRIT  is  a  person  is  proved,  inde- 
icndently  of  analogous  reasoning,  by  a 
lear  personal  distinction  between  him  and 
he  FATHER  and  the  SON. 

The  term  GOD,  when  used  in  Holy 
Jcripture  in  relation  to  the  FATHER  of  our 
^ORD  CHRIST,  is  evidently  used  in  a  per- 
onal  sense ;  and  in  such  sense  the  Church 
Iso  speaks  of  GOD  the  SON  and  GOD  the 
IOLY  GHOST.  But  when  it  is  announced 
hat  there  is  but  one  GOD,  though  he  is 
ihe  FATHER  of  all,  the  term  is  used  es- 
'entially,  and  comprehends  the  sacred 
hree.  The  unity  of  the  GODHEAD  is  so 
unequivocally  declared  in  Holy  Scripture, 
'hat  we  dare  not  deny  it :  but  neither, 
't  is  presumed,  can  we  safely  deny  that 
he  FATHER,  the  Sox,  and  the  HOLY 
THOST  are  each  of  them  GOD,  without 
ither  impeaching  the  authenticity  of  most 
f  the  passages  cited  in  this  article,  or 
'iiaking  the  word  of  GOD  (itself)  of  none 
fleet,  by  strifes  of  words,  not  to  say, 
irofane  and  vain  babblings. 
,  GODFATHER.  (See  S/xmsnrs.')  lie 
hat  holds  the  child  at  the  baptismal  font, 
nd  answers  for  him.  The  custom  of 
•odfathers  or  sponsors  is  very  ancient  in 
,he  Church.  \Ye  find  them  mentioned  by 
'ertullian,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
It.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augustine.  There 
'ere  three  sorts  of  sponsors  ;  1.  For  chil- 
ren.  2.  For  adult  persons,  who  through 
ickness  were  not  able  to  answer  for  them- 
jelves.  3.  For  such  as  could  answer.  The 
ureties  for  the  first  were  obliged  to  be 
uardians  of  children's  Christian  educa- 
ion ;  aud  indeed  at  first  they  were  the 


parents  of  the  children,  and  it  was  in 
extraordinary  cases,  either  when  the 
parent  could  not  or  would  not,  that  others 
!  were  admitted  to  be  sureties.  Sureties  of 
i  the  second  sort  were  such  as  engaged  to 
the  Church  that  the  adult  person,  who 
:  was  grown  incapable  to  answer  for  himself, 
did,  when  he  was  capable,  desire  to  be 
baptized.  But  those  of  the  third  sort,  who 
appeared  with  the  person  to  be  baptized, 
obliged  themselves  to  admonish  the  per 
son  of  his  duty,  as  they  had,  before  bap 
tism,  instructed  him  in  it.  Anciently 
deaconnesses  were  the  sponsors  for  women, 
and  the  deacons  were  for  the  men.  Pa- 
rents  were  not  forbidden  to  be  sponsors 
for  their  children  before  the  Council 
of  Mentz,  A.D.  813.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome  it  is  not  lawful  to  marry  any  per 
son  to  whom  one  stands  related  in  this 
spiritual  way  ;  and  this  occasions  number 
less  disputes,  and  numberless  dispensations, 
which  bring  great  sums  of  money  to  the 
exchequer  of  Rome. 

Rubric.  There  shall  be  for  every  male 
child  to  be  baptized,  two  godfathers  and 
one  godmother  ;  and  for  every  female,  one 
godfather  and  two  godmothers. 

Canon  29.  No  person  shall  be  urged 
to  be  present,  nor  be  admitted  to  answer 
as  godfather  for  his  own  child  ;  nor  any 
godfather  or  godmother  shall  be  suffered 
to  make  any  other  answer  or  speech,  than 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  pre 
scribed  in  that  behalf.  Neither  shall  any 
person  be  admitted  godfather  or  god 
mother  to  any  child  at  christening  or  con 
firmation,  before  the  said  person  so  under 
taking  hath  received  the  holy  communion. 
Rubric.  And  the  godfathers  and  god 
mothers,  and  the  people  with  the  children, 
must  be  ready  at  the  font,  either  imme 
diately  alter  the  last  lesson  at  morning 
prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last 
lesson  at  evening  prayer,  as  the  curate  by 
his  discretion  shall  appoint. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.  By  referring 
to  the  astronomical  tables  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  simply  cal 
culations  of  the  day  on  which  Easier  will 
fall  in  any  given  year,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  moveable  feasts  depending  on  it.  In 
the  early  Church,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  were  many  and  long  disputes  on  this 
point,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
not  agreeing  on  the  particular  day  for  the 
celebration  of  this  festival.  To  remove 
these  difficulties,  the  Council  of  Nice  came 
to  a  decision,  from  which  the  following 
rule  was  framed,  viz.  "  Easter  Day  is. 
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always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after 
the  21st  day  of  March;  and  if  the  full 
moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day 
is  the  Sunday  after." 

To  determine  the  time  of  Easter  in  any 
year,  it  was  therefore  only  necessary  to 
find  out  the  precise  time  of  the  above  full 
moon,  and  to  calculate  accordingly.  Now 
if  the  solar  year  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  lunar,  the  time  of  the  paschal 
moon  would  be  liable  to  no  variation,  and 
Easter  would  fall  on  the  same  _  day  of 
every  year ;  but  as  the  lunar  year  is  really 
shorter  than  the  solar,  by  eleven  days, 
it  follows  that  the  paschal  moon  must,  for 
a  course  of  years,  always  happen  at  a 
different  period  in  each  successive  year. 
If  then  the  above  rule  be  observed,  the 
time  of  Easter  may  vary  from  the  22nd  of 
March  to  the  2,3th  of  April,  but  some 
where  within  these  limits  it  will  always 
fall.  Hence  the  adoption  by  the  Council 
of  Nice  of  the  Metonic  Cycle,  by  which 
these  changes  might  be  determined  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  From  the  great  use 
fulness  of  this  cycle,  its  numbers  were 
usually  written  on  the  calendar  in  letters 
of  gold,  from  which  it  derived  the  name 
of  Golden  Number. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  The  Friday  in  Pas 
sion  week  received  this  name  from  the 
blessed  effects  of  our  SAVIOUR'S  sufferings, 
which  are  the  ground  of  all  our  joy,  and 
from  those  unspeakable  good  things  he 
hath  purchased  for  us  by  his  death,  whereby 
the  blessed  JESUS  made  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the  shed 
ding  of  his  own  blood,  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us.  Among  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Long  Friday ;  but  for  what 
reason,  except  for  the  long  fastings  and 
offices  they  then  used,  does  not  appear. 

The  commemoration  of  our  SAVIOUR'S 
sufferings  hath  been  kept  from  the  very 
first  age  of  Christianity,  and  was  always 
observed  as  a  day  of  the  strictest  fasting 
and  humiliation  ;  not  that  the  grief  and  af 
fliction  they  then  expressed  did  arise  from 
the  loss  they  sustained,  but  from  a  sense 
of  the  guilt  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
which  drew  upon  our  blessed  Redeemer  that 
painful  and  shameful  death  of  the  cross. 

The  gospel  for  this  day  (besides  its 
coming  in  course)  is  properly  taken  out  of 
St.  John  rather  than  any  other  evangelist, 
because  he  was  the  only  one  that  was 
present  at  the  passion,  and  stood  by  the 
cross  while  others  fled:  and,  therefore,  the 
passion  being  as  it  were  represented  be 
fore  our  eyes,  his  testimony  is  read  who 
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saw  it  himself,  and  from  whose  examp  il 
we  may  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  or  afraii'l 
of  the  cross  of  CHRIST.  The  epistle  prove- 1 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  Jewish  sacr  I 
fices,  that  they  only  typified  a  more  sufii! 
cient  one,  which  the  Son  of  GOD  did,  as  oil 
this  day,  offer  up,"and  by  one  oblation  <>J 
himself  then  made  upon  the  cross,  con  I 
pleted  all  the  other  sacrifices,  (which  weiJ 
only  shadows  of  this,)  and  made  full  satis  I 
faction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worlt' 
In  imitation  of  which  divine  and  infinii 
love,  the  Church  endeavours  to  shew  IK 
charity  to  be  boundless  and  unlimited,  h;-J 
praying  in  one  of  the  proper  collects,  th;  I 
the  effects  of  CHRIST'S  death  may  be  ;  1 
universal  as  the  design  of  it,  namely,  tin. I 
it  may  tend  to  the  salvation  of  all,  Jew* 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

How   suitable   the  proper  psalms    aid 
to  the  day,  is  obvious    to   any  one    tin  1 
reads  them  with    a   due   attention :    the<| 
were  all  composed  by  David  in  times  (>| 
the  greatest  calamity  and  distress,  and  del 
most  of   them   belong    mystically  to  thil 
crucifixion  of  our  SAVIOUR  ;  especially  tb<| 
twenty-second,  which  is  the  first  for  thil 
morning,  which  was  in    several    passage:] 
literally  fulfilled   by  his   sufferings,   and 
either  part  of  it,  or  all,  recited   by  bin 
upon   the  cross.     And  for  that  reason  (a; 
St.  Austin  tells  us)  was  always  used  upor 
that  day  by  the  African  Church. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  i. 
Genesis,  xxii.,  containing  an  account  ( 
Abraham's  readiness  to  offer  up  his  son 
thereby  typifying  that  perfect  oblatio; 
which  was  this  day  made  by  the  SON  c 
GOD  ;  which  was  thought  so  proper 
lesson  for  this  occasion,  that  the  Churc' 
used  it  upon  this  day  in  St.  Austin's  time 
The  second  lesson  is  St.  John,  xviii.,  whic: 
needs  no  explanation.  The  first  lesson  fo 
the  evening  contains  a  clear  prophecy  ( 
the  passion  of  CHRIST,  and  of  the  benefit 
which  the  Church  thereby  receives.  Th 
second  lesson  exhorts  us  to  patience  unde 
afflictions,  from  the  example  of  CHRIST 
who  suffered  so  much  for  us. —  Wheatly. 

GOOD  WORKS.  Albeit  that  goo. 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  an< 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  awa^ 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  GOD' 
judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  ac 
ceptable  to  GOD  in  CHRIST,  and  do  sprini 
out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith 
insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  ma} 
be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  disccrnet 
by  the  fruit. — Article  XII. 

Good  works   are  inseparable  from  oil? 
union  witb  CHRIST  ;  but  then  as  effects  o 
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that  union,  not  as  causes  or  instruments. 
"We  are  created  in  CHRIST  JESUS  unto 
good  works."  "  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  by  the  body  oi' CHRIST,  that  ye  should 
be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who 
is  raised  i'rom  the  dead,  that  we  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  GOD."  "  As  the 
.branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it 
•abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except 
ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
[.branches,  lie  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
'in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
L-fruit ;  for  without  me  — separate  from  me 
• — ye  can  do  nothing."  While,  however, 
-we  regard  good  works  as  effects  of  our 
-union  with  CHRIST,  we  must  remember 
.that  they  are  an  end  also,  nay,  the  end  for 
which  we  have  been  united  to  him ;  and  if 
iso,  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  our 
:union.  "  The  branch  cannot,"  it  is  true, 
.-"  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the 
-vine;"  but  yet  its  fruitfulness  is  the  object 
of  the  care  and  pains  which  the  vine 
dresser  bestows  upon  it,  and  therefore  a 
•..condition  on  which  it  is  suffered  to  remain, 
j"  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  FATHER  is 
ithe  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  me 
;that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away.  If 
,a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as 
>3.  branch,  and  is  withered  ;  and  men  gather 
;them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they 
iare  burned."  And  as  fruitfulness  in  good 
works  is  a  condition  on  which  we  are 
'suffered  to  continue  in  CHRIST,  so  also  is 
,it  the  measure  according  to  which  fresh 
;supplies  of  grace  are  given  ;  "  every  branch 
ithat  beareth  fruit  he  purgeth  it,  that  it 
';inay  bring  forth  more  fruit."  "  Whosoever 
ihatli,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
pave  more  abundance."  And  yet  further, 
which  indeed  follows  upon  the  foregoing 
i — our  works  are  the  rule  by  which  GOD 
:will  judge  us  at  the  last  day.  These  will 
declare,  beyond  all  controversy,  how  far 
we  have  answered  the  end  of  our  new 
creation ;  how  far  we  have  improved  the 
jtalents  entrusted  to  us ;  how  far  we  are 
qualified  and  prepared  for  that  kingdom, 
(into  which  "  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
any  thing  that  deiileth,"  where  "  the  people 
.shall  be  all  righteous,"  where  "  the  merci- 
'ful "  "shall  receive  mercy,"  where  "the 
Spurc  in  heart"  "  shall  see  GOD."  where  the 
iservant,  who  has  so  improved  the  pound 
(entrusted  to  him  as  to  have  gained  five 
ipounds,  shall  be  appointed  to  reign  over 
five  cities,  and  In:  who  has  gained  ten 
ipounds  shall  have  authority  over  ten  cities. 
It  is  one  great  secret  of  holy  living  to 
(remember,  that  holiness  is  to  be  sought  in 
•and  from  CHRIST  ;  to  be  wrought  in  us  by 


his  spirit.  We  are  too  prone  to  overlook 
this  great  truth ;  to  forget  the  strength 
which  we  have  in  CHRIST.  We  act  as 
though,  notwithstanding  all  that  CHRIST 
hath  done  for  us  and  in  us,  Christian  vir 
tue  were  nothing  more  than  moral  habits 
strengthened  by  exercise.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  it  takes  a  far  higher  range.  It  con 
sists  in  habits  doubtless ;  but  they  are 
habits  of  him  who  has  been  created  anew 
in  CHRIST  JESUS;  they  are  the  habits  of 
him  who  is  one  with  CHRIST,  and  a  par 
taker  of  the  Spirit  of  CHRIST;  who  has 
been  planted  together  with  CHRIST,  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  that  he  should  be  also 
in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection;  and 
who  has  that  blessed  promise  to  cheer  and 
encourage  him  in  striving  against  sin. 
"  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you, 
for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace."  —  llcurthij. 

GOSPEL.  (A  word  compounded  of 
two  Saxon  words,  i,rrW,  "  good,"  and  spell,  a 
"  message"  or  "tidings,"  and  so  answering 
to  the  Greek  ivuyyfXiov.)  GOD'S  or  Good 
Tidings  —  the  glad  tidings  of  the  salva 
tion  wrought  for  man  by  the  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  the  word  means  each 
of  the  four  histories  of  our  SAVIOUR, 
written  by  the  Evangelists  :  in  a  more 
confined  sense  still,  it  means  that  portion 
of  Scripture  which  is  read  immediately 
after  the  epistle  in  the  ante-communion 
service,  and  which  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  four  gospels. 

In  the  Mediaeval  Church  there  were 
always  peculiar  ceremonies  used  in  honour 
of  the  Gospel,  as  for  instance  the  bringing 
special  lights  even  during  daytime,  placing 
the  book  of  the  gospels  reverently  on  the 
altar,  incensing  them,  &c.  In  the  Anglican 
Church  we  retain  some  vestiges  of  this  in 
standing  whilst  the  Gospel  is  read,  and 
preceding  it  by  the  "  Glory  be  to  thee, 
O  LORD,"  a  sentence  retained  traditionally 
from  the  ancient  church. 

GOSPELLER.  The  priest  who  in  the 
communion  service  reads  the  gospel,  stand 
ing  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  In 
some  cathedrals  one  of  the  clergy  is  so 
designated,  and  has  this  special  duty, 
among  others,  to  perform.  (See  also 
Epixtoler.) 

GOSSIP.  A  sponsor  for  an  infant  in 
baptism,  from  GOD  and  sib,  a  Saxon  word, 
which  signifies  kindred,  affinity :  kin  in 
GOD. 

GOTHIC.     A    general    term   for   that 
style  of  mediaeval  architecture  of  which  the 
pointed  arch  is  the  most  prominent  cha- 
u  '2 
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racter.  Together  with  Romanesque  (an 
equally  general  term  for  that  style  of  which 
the  round  arch  is  the  most  prominent  cha 
racter)  it  comprehends  all  mediaeval  ec 
clesiastical  architecture  in  England.  The 
substyles  with  their  dates  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  follows  : 

Romanesque  — 

Saxon      -  -  1066 

Norman-  -  -     10G6— 1145 

Transition  -  -     1145—1190 

Gothic  — 

Early  English     -  -     1190—1245 

Geometrical         -  -     1245 — 1315 

Decorated  -  -     1315—1360 

Perpendicular      -  -     1360 — 1550 

The  more  minute  characteristics  must 
be  sought  under  these  several  names,  and 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  accounts  given 
within  the  small  limits  we  can  devote  to 
the  subject  must  be  very  superficial.  The 
subject  may  be  pursued  in  a  number  of 
works  now  before  the  public,  as,  first  in 
date  and  not  last  in  importance,  Rickman's 
"  Attempt  to  distinguish  the  Styles  of 
Architecture  in  England,"  and,  last  in  time, 
Shurpe's  "  Seven  Periods  of  English  Archi 
tecture." 

GRACE.  This  word  is  used  in  a  va 
riety  of  senses  in  Holy  Scripture  :  but  the 
general  idea,  as  it  relates  to  GOD,  is  his 
free  favour  and  love ;  as  it  relates  to 
men,  the  happy  state  of  reconciliation  and 
favour  with  GOD,  wherein  they  stand, 
and  the  holy  endowments,  qualities,  or 
habits  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  which  they 
possess. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  GOD, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR 
JESUS  CHRIST  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings  :  wherefore,  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com 
fort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the 
homily  of  justification.  —  Article  XI. 

The  most  pious  of  those  who  lived  un 
der  the  Mosaic  dispensation  often  acknow 
ledge  the  necessity  of  assistance  from  GOD. 
David  prays  to  GOD  to  "  open  his  eyes, 
to  guide  and  direct  him"  (Ps.  cxix.  18. 
32 — 35.);  to  "create  in  him  a  clean  heart, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  him." 
(Ps.  li.  10.)  And  Solomon  says,  that 
GOD  "  directeth  men's  paths,  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  lowly."  Even  we,  whose 
minds  are  enlightened  by  the  pure  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  influenced  by  the  motives 
which  it  suggests,  must  still  be  convinced 
of  our  weakness  and  depravity,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  divine  grace  to  regulate  and 


strengthen  our  wills,  and  to  co-operate  with 
our  endeavours  after  righteousness,  as  is 
clearly  asserted  in  the  Xew  Testament. 
See  the  texts  above  cited,  which  suffi 
ciently  prove  that  we  stand  in  need  both 
of  a  preventing  and  of  a  co-operating  grace ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  article,  that  "we 
have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  GOD,  without  the  grace 
of  GOD  by  CHRIST  preventing  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with 
us,  when  we  have  that  good  will." 

Dr.  Nicholls,  after  quoting  many  autho 
rities  to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  divine 
grace  always  prevailed  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  adds,  "  I  have  spent  perhaps  more 
time  in  these  testimonies  than  was  abso 
lutely  necessary ;  but  whatever  I  have 
done  is  to  shew,  that  the  doctrine  of  divine 
grace  is  so  essential  a  doctrine  of  Chris 
tianity,  that  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  primitive  fathers  assert  it,  but 
likewise  that  the  Christians  could  not  in 
any  age  maintain  their  religion  without  it ; 
it  being  necessary,  not  only  for  the  dis 
charge  of  Christian  duties,  but  for  the  per 
formance  of  our  ordinary  devotions."  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
compilers  of  our  most  excellent  liturgy,  in 
many  parts  of  which  both  a  preventing 
and  co-operating  grace  is  unequivocally 
acknowledged  ;  particularly  in  the  second 
collect  for  evening  service,  in  the  fourth 
collect  at  the  end  of  the  communion  service, 
and  in  the  collects  for  Easter  Day,  for  the 
fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  for  the  3rd, 
9th,  17th,  '19th,  and  25th  Sundays  after 
Trinity. 

This  assistance  of  divine  grace  is  not  in 
consistent  with  the  free  agency  of  men  (see 
Free  Will)  :  it  does  not  place  them  under  an 
irresistible  restraint,  or  compel  them  to  acfi 
contrary  to  their  will.  Though  human  na 
ture  is  greatly  depraved,  yet  every  good  dis 
position  is  not  totally  extinguished,  nor  is  all 
power  of  right  action  entirely  annihilated. 
Men  may  therefore  make  some  spontaneous, 
though  feeble,  attempt  to  act  conformably 
to  their  duty,  which  will  be  promoted  and 
rendered  effectual  by  the  co-operation  of 
GOD'S  grace  :  or  the  grace  of  GOD  may  so 
far  "prevent"  our  actual  endeavours,  as 
to  awaken  and  dispose  us  to  our  duty :  but 
yet  not  in  such  a  degree,  that  we  cannot 
withstand  its  influence.  In  either  case  our 
own  exertions  are  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation,"  but  our 
"sufficiency"  for  that  purpose  is  from  GOD. 
The  joint  agency  of  GOD  and  man  in  the 
work  of  human  salvation  is  pointed  out  in 
the  following  passage :  "  Let  us  work  out 
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our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 
for  it  is  GOD  that  worketh  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure" 
(Phil.  ii.  12,  13.)  ;  and  therefore  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  free  will  and  grace 
are  not  incompatible,  though  the  mode  and 
degree  of  their  co-operation  be  utterly  in 
explicable. 

GRACE  AT  MEALS.  A  short  prayer 
invoking  a  blessing  upon  our  food,  and 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  Gor>  for  sup 
plying  our  wants.  The  propriety  of  this 
act  is  evident  from  the  traditional  custom 
of  the  Church,  and  from  the  divine  com 
mand,  as  interpreted  by  this  custom  (1 
Thess.  v.  IS.  1  Cor.  x.  31.  1  Tim.  iv.  5.), 
and  from  the  conduct  of  our  LORD.  (Mark, 
viii.  6,  7.) 

GRADUAL.  The  antiphonary  which, 
before  the  Reformation,  supplied  the  an 
thems  or  verses  for  the  beginning  of  the 
communion,  the  offertory,  <Scc.  was  often  j 
called  the  gradual,  because  some  of  the 
anthems  were  chanted  on  the  steps  (gra- 
dns)  of  the  ambon  or  pulpit. 
•  GRAVE.  The  resting-place  of  a  dead 
body.  The  spoliation  and  desecration  of 
ancient  sepulchres  is  as  much  an  ecclesias 
tical  offence  as  the  robbing  of  a  more 
recent  grave  ;  but  where  none  feel  them 
selves  especially  aggrieved,  there  are  none 
to  seek  redress,  and  to  bring  offenders  to 
.justice.  The  law  upon  the  subject  seems 
to  stand  thus:  —  A  corpse  once  buried 
•cannot  legally  be  taken  up  to  be  deposited 
•in  another  place,  without  a  licence  from 
the  ordinary-  Rut  in  case  of  a  violent 
death,  the  coroner  may  order  the  body 
'to  be  disinterred,  if  it  has  been  buried 
before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
^a  view  for  the  purposes  of  his  inquest. 

If  the  body,  after  it  has  been  com 
mitted  to  the  grave,  be  disturbed  or  re- 
.nioved,  it  is  a  subject  of  ecclesiastical  cog 
nisance  :  yet  the  common  law  also  protects 
,thc  corpse;  for  the  taking  up  of  dead 
bodie-,  for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  is  an 
indictable  offence,  as  highly  indecent,  and 
\contra  bouos  mores. 

The  property  of  things  deposited  with 
the  dead,  as  the  grave -clothes,  £c.,  is  in 
,him  that  had  property  therein  when  the 
dead  body  was  wrapped  therewith,  and  the 
taking  them  is  felony.  The  property  in 
'hatchments,  or  other  ensigns  of  honour,  is 
in  the  heir,  or  the  person  concerned  in  the 
hereditary  distinction.  (See  Burial,  and 
the  list  of  acts  of  parliament  appended  to 
the  word  Cemetery.') 

GREEK  CHURCH.  (See  Church, 
.Greek.) 


GREGORIAN  CHANT.  (See  Chmit.) 
This  general  designation  is  given  to  the 
collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  A.  i>. 
GOO.  These  chants  have  continued  to  he 
in  use  from  that  time  to  the  present  dav, 
in  the  Western  Church,  and  form  the  ba.-is 
of  our  cathedral  music.  It  is  known  (ire- 
gory  merely  collected,  arranged,  and  im 
proved  the  chants  which  had  already  been 
used  for  centuries  before  his  time.  The 
most  learned  writers  on  the  subject  sup 
pose  that  they  are  derived  from  those  in 
troduced  by  St.  Ambrose  into  his  church, 
at  Milan,  about  A.  D.  384.  And  as  St. 
Ambrose  derived  his  system  of  chanting 
from  Antioch,  where  the  practice  had  been 
established  by  St.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  that 
place,  A.i>.  107,  and  the  contemporary  of 
St.  John,  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Gregorian  chant  is,  in 
fact,  as  ancient  as  the  apostolic  times. 
Great  improvements,  however,  having  been 
made  in  the  science  of  music,  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  Gregory  took 
advantage  of  those  improvements,  and 
increased  the  number  of  ecclesiastical 
tones,  (which  somewhat  resemble  our  mo 
dern  keys,)  from  four  to  eight,  of  which 
number  the  Gregorian  chants,  properly  so 
called,  still  consist.  They  have  been  har 
monised  according  to  the  more  recently 
discovered  laws  of  music,  and  possess  a 
singular  gravity,  which  character  would 
alone  justify  their  perpetual  retention  in 
the  Church  as  the  basis  of  church  music. 

GREY  FRIARS.  The  Franciscans 
were  so  called  from  their  grey  clothing. 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  SPIRITU 
ALITIES.  This  is  the  person  or  persons 
in  whom  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
any  diocese  resides,  after  the  death  or 
translation  of  a  bishop.  If  such  person 
should  be  an  archbishop,  then  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  guardians.  If  a  bishop, 
then  the  archdeacon  of  the  province. 

GURGOILE.     (See  Gargoyle.) 

HADES.  (From  «,  privative,  and  '/far, 
to  see ;  the  invisible  state  of  the  departed.) 
(See  I  fell.) 

HAGIOGRAPHIA,  i.e.  Holy  Writings. 
(From  (Vycor,  holy,  and  ynafyi'i,  a  writing. 
A  word  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  often  used  by  St.  Jerome, 
taken  from  the  custom  of  the  synagogues, 
by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  Moses's  law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographia;  by  which 
last  he  meant  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
Job,  Ezra,  Chronicles,  Solomon's  Song, 
Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  The  Jews 
r  3 
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reckon  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  La 
mentations  among  the  Hagiographia,  and 
not  among  the  Prophets,  for  which  Theo- 
doret  blames  them :  but  it  matters  not 
much,  since  they  acknowledge  those  books, 
which  they  call  Hagiographia,  to  be  in 
spired  by  GOD,  and  part  of  the  sacred 
canon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  and 
second  order. 

HAGIOSCOPE.  In  Church  architec 
ture,  a  contrivance,  whether  by  per 
forating  a  wall,  or  by  cutting  away  an 
angle  of  it,  by  which  an  altar  may  be  seen 
from  some  place  in  a  church,  or  about  it, 
from  which  it  would  be  otherwise  hid. 
There  is  a  most  curious  example  at  Ryhall 
in  Rutland,  where  there  is  (or  rather  was, 
for  it  is  now  blocked  up)  an  opening  in 
the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  by  which 
the  three  altars  in  the  chancel  and  two 
aisles  were  commanded  by  a  person  out 
side  the  church,  though  within  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  oratory  (now  entirely 
removed),  dedicated  to  S.  Tibald. 

Openings  sometimes  seem  to  command 
other  points,  and  may  then  be  well  enough 
called  "  Squints."  At  Hannington  in 
Northamptonshire,  for  instance,  is  one 
which  seems  intended  to  enable  a  person 
in  the  porch  to  see  the  approach  of  the 
minister  from  Walgrave,  a  parish  very 
generally  united  under  the  same  incum 
bency  with  Hannington. 

HALF  COMMUNION,  or  COMMU 
NION  IN  ONE  KIND.  (See  Commu 
nion  and  Cup.)  The  withholding  of  the 
cup  in  the  eucharist  from  the  laity.  This 
is  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  is  one  of  those  grievous  errors  in 
which  that  corrupt  Church  deviates  from 
Catholicism.  Not  the  slightest  colour  can 
be  brought  in  its  favour,  as  the  Romanists 
themselves  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
were  forced  to  confess  :  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  Church  is  against  them,  as 
that  council  acknowledges ;  nor  can  they 
plead  the  authority  of  any  one  of  the 
ancient  liturgies.  The  Church  of  Rome 
then  is,  in  this  matter,  singular  and  schis- 
matical. 

HALLELUJAH.     (See  Alleluia.) 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFER. 
ENCE.  A  conference  appointed  by  James 
I.  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1603,  in  order  to 
settle  the  disputes  between  the  Church  and 
the  Puritans.  Nine  bishops,  and  as  many 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  appeared  on 
one  side,  and  four  Puritan  ministers  on 
the  other.  It  lasted  for  three  days.  Of 
this  conference  the  result  was  a  few  slight 
alterations  in  the  liturgy;  the  baptizing 


of  infants  by  women,  which  had  been 
practised  in  our  Church  for  many  hundred 
years,  was  forbidden ;  remission  of  sins 
inserted  in  the  rubric  of  absolution  ;  and 
confirmation  termed  an  examination  of 
children ;  all  the  thanksgivings,  except 
the  general  one,  were  inserted  in  the 
Prayer  Book ;  to  the  catechism  was  an 
nexed  the  whole  of  the  latter  portion, 
relative  to  the  two  sacraments  ;  and  some 
words  were  altered  in  the  dominical  lessons, 
with  a  view  to  a  new  translation  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

HATCHMENT ;  more  properly 
ACHIEVEMENT.  In  heraldry,  the  whole 
armorial  bearings  of  any  person  fully  em 
blazoned,  with  shield,  crest,  supporters, 
&c.  This  word  is  used  in  particular  for 
the  emblazonment  of  arms  hung  up  in 
churches,  in  memory  of  a  gentleman  of 
coat  armour,  or  one  of  any  higher  degree. 
There  was  formerly  much  of  religion  in 
heraldry ;  and  as  the  coat  was  assumed 
with  a  religious  feeling,  so  was  it  at  last 
restored  to  the  sanctuary,  in  token  of 
thankful  acknowledgment  to  Almighty 
GOD,  with  whose  blessing  it  had  been 
borne. 

HEARSE.  A  frame  set  over  the  coffin 
of  any  great  person  deceased,  and  covered 
with  a  pall :  also  the  carriage  in  which 
corpses  are  carried  to  the  grave. 

HEATHEN.  Pagans  who  worship 
false  gods. 

HEAVEN.  That  place  where  GOD 
affords  a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view 
of  himself,  and  a  more  sensible  manifest 
ation  of  his  glory,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  universe.  That  it  is  a  place  as  well  as 
a  state,  is  clear  from  John,  xiv.  2,  3.,  and 
from  the  existence  of  our  LORD'S  body 
there,  and  the  bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 

HELL.  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic 
Hele,  Hela,  a  "  cavern ;"  " concealed  place ; " 
"  mansion  of  the  dead.")  Two  entirely  dif 
ferent  words  in  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament  are  rendered  in  our  version 
by  the  single  word  "Hell."  The  first  of 
these  is  Hades,  which  occurs  eleven  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  every  case 
but  one  is  translated  "  Hell."  Now  Hades 
is  never  used  to  denote  the  place  of  final 
torment,  the  regions  of  the  damned  ;  but 
signifies  "  the  place  of  departed  spirits," 
whether  good  or  bad, — the  place  where 
they  are  kept  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  they  shall  be  re-united  to  their 
bodies,  and  go  each  to  his  appointed  des 
tiny.  The  other  word,  Gehenna,  signifies 
the  place  of  torment,  —  the  eternal  abode 
of  the  wicked.  At  the  time  when  our 
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translation  was  made,  and  the  Prayer 
Book  compiled,  the  English  word  "  Hell  " 
had  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  it  has 
at  present.  It  originally  signified  to  cover 
over  or  conceal;  and  it  is  still  used  in  this 
sense  in  several  parts  of  England,  where, 
for  example,  to  cover  a  church  or  a  house 
with  a  roof,  is  to  hell  the  building,  and  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  done  is  called  a 
hettier.  But  the  word  also  denoted  the 
place  of  future  misery,  and  is  accordingly 
used  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  translation  of  Gehenna;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  our 
language  has  experienced  during  the  last 
200  years,  it  is  now  restricted  to  this  par 
ticular  meaning.  (See  Gehenna.) 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  Hades 
was  translated  by  the  word  "Hell,"  for 
want  of  another  more  exactly  correspond 
ing  with  the  original,  the  reader  will  per 
ceive  that  the  article  in  the  creed,  "  He 
descended  into  hell,"  does  not  refer  to 
the  place  of  final  misery ;  but  to  that 
general  receptacle  of  all  departed  human 
sotris,  both  penitent  and  impenitent,  where 
they  are  reserved  in  a  state  of  comparative 
enjoyment  or  misery,  to  wait  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  when,  their  bodies 
being  united  to  their  souls,  they  will  be 
advanced  to  complete  felicity  or  woe,  in 
heaven  or  hell. 

On  the  death  of  our  LORD,  his  soul, — 
his  human  soul,  —  went  to  this  "place  of 

i    departed  spirits."     It  was  necessary  that 

i  his  death  should  be  attended  with  all  those 
circumstances  which  mark  the  death  of 
men.  CHRIST  was  possessed  of  a  human 

!  nature,  both  body  and  soul,  besides  his 
divinity.  The  body  of  man  at  death  sinks 
to  the  grave ;  and  the  soul  goes  to  Hades, 
or  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  In  like 
manner  the  body  of  our  LORD  was  laid  in 
the  tomb,  but  his  soul  went  to  the  general 
repository  of  human  disembodied  spirits, 
where,  according  to  St.  Peter,  he  declared 

i  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  work  of  re 
demption,  — "  lie  went  and  preached  to 

!   the  spirits  in  prison." 

One  great  use  of  the  system  of  catechis 
ing,  as  enjoined  by  the  Church,  is  the 

|  opportunity  it  affords  of  inculcating  upon 
the  people  such  distinctions  as  these. 

We  believe,  too,  that  he  descended  into 
hell.  That  is,  that  the  soul,  thus  separated 
from  the  body,  went  into  the  unknown 
regions  of  spirits  —  "the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth."  (Ps.  xvi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  9.  with 
Ps.  Ixiii.  <).  and  Is.  v.  14.)  Hades,  the 
place  of  separated  souls,  not  Gehenna,  the 
place  of  condemnation  ;  because  if  it  relate 


to  the  place  of  either  bliss  or  misery,  it 
must  be  the  former,  in  consistence  with 
our  LORD'S  promise  to  the  penitent  thief. 
(Luke,  xxiii.  43.) 

Five  different  opinions  have  been  en 
tertained  on  this  subject.  First,  that  the 
word  "descended"  is  to  be  taken  meta 
phorically  ;  implying  only  the  eflicacy  of 
CHRIST'S  death  as  to  the  souls  departed. 
But  this  seems  refuted  by  the  passage, 
"Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell" 
(Ps.  xvi.  10.),  whereas  the  efficacy  of  our 
LORD'S  death  still  continues. 

Secondly,  that  the  descent  into  hell 
signifies  the  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned  ;  and  this  in  the  stead  of  those 
who  otherwise  must  have  endured  them. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  our  LORD 
could  suffer  from  the  "  worm  that  never 
dieth"  —  the  remorse  of  conscience,  and  a 
sense  of  the  continuance  and  consequences 
of  the  displeasure  of  GOD,  and  consequent 
despair;  or  that  he  who  overcame  the 
powers  of  hell  could  suffer  under  their 
vengeance.  Nor  again  can  he,  in  this 
article,  be  said  by  a  metaphor  to  have 
felt  the  torments  of  hell ;  by  this  meaning 
only  the  greatest  torments,  because  all 
that  he  felt  which  we  know  of,  was  ante 
cedent  to  his  death,  and  not  afterwards. 
The  torments  of  hell  then  cannot  be  here 
meant  literally,  because  not  supported  by 
truth,  nor  figuratively,  because  not  ap 
plicable. 

Thirdly,  that  the  word  "  soul "  docs  in 
this  passage  mean  the  bod}-,  and  "  hell  " 
merely  the  grave ;  and  the  same  words, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  used  re 
spectively  by  the  Psalmist  and  the  Apostle, 
and  translated  the  "  soul,"  do  elsewhere 
in  the  Scriptures  mean  the  "  body."  As 
in  Xumb.  vi.  6.  Lev.  xxi.  11.  and  xxii.  4. 
and  more  particularly,  Xumb.  xix.  11. 
and  13.  And  Ainsworth,  whose  transla 
tion  is  the  most  literal  of  any,  so  uses  the 
word.  And  again  with  respect  to  the 
word  "hell ;"  in  some  passages  it  can  mean 
nothing  but  the  grave,  and  is  so  used  by 
our  translation,  when  Ainsworth  uses  the 
word  "hell,"  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  and 
xlii.  38.  This  mode  of  explication  too, 
connected  with  the  following  article,  will 
fulfil  the  prophecy.  "  Thou  shall  not 
leave  my  soul  (body)  in  hell"  (the  grave). 

Fourthly,  that  by  the  "soul"  may  be 
understood  the  nobler  part  distingu^hed 
from  the  body  ;  or  the  whole  person,  both 
soul  and  body;  or  the  living  soul  distin 
guished  from  the  immortal  spirit.  And 
by  "hell,"  no  place  whatever,  but  merely 
the  condition  of  men  in  death.  But  this 
u  4 
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explanation  involves  an  entirely  novel 
idea  as  to  Hades,  which  was  always  under 
stood  as  some  place  where  the  souls  of 
men  entered,  whether  this  is  in  the  earth, 
or  out  of  it,  or  in  whatever  unknown  part ; 
and  from  which  the  Greeks  considered 
those  to  be  excluded  who  came  to  a  pre 
mature  death,  or  whose  bodies  lay  un- 
buried.  And  in  addition,  the  descent  into 
hell  thus  explained  would  be  tautologous, 
meaning  nothing  more  than  the  being  dead, 
which  the  preceding  article  had  declared. 

Fifthly,  and  this  is  apparently  the  best 
explanation,  as  it  was  always  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Church  —  that  the 
"  soul  "  was  the  spirit,  or  rational  part  of 
CHRIST,  that  which  the  Jews  could  "  not 
kill,"  and  "  hell,"  a  place  distinguished 
equally  from  earth  and  from  heaven.  The 
passage  may  then  mean,  "  Thou  shall  not 
suffer  my  soul,"  when  separated  from  the 
body,  and  carried  to  the  place  assigned, 
as  other  souls  are,  to  continue  there  as 
theirs  do,  but  shalt,  after  a  short  interval 
only,  reunite  it  to  my  body.  That  this 
was  an  opinion  general  in  the  Church  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  fathers,  but  by  their  arguments  on 
the  subject  in  answer  to  heretics. 

They  all  fully  agreed  in  a  real  descent 
of  the  soul  of  CHRIST  into  the  place  of 
souls  departed ;  though  they  differed  as  to 
the  persons  whom  he  descended  to  visit, 
and  the  end  for  which  he  went.  Some  of 
them  considered  Hades,  or  "hell,"  as  the 
common  receptacle  of  souls,  both  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  and  then  thought  that 
the  soul  of  CHRIST  went  unto  those  only 
who  had  departed  in  the  true  faith  and 
fear  of  GOD.  But  to  this  many  could  not 
agree,  not  thinking  that  Hades  could  ever, 
in  Scripture,  be  taken  for  the  place  of 
happiness.  And  as  to  the  end,  those  who 
held  the  former  opinion  of  the  common 
receptacle,  imagined  that  CHRIST  went 
unto  the  faithful  to  dissolve  the  power  by 
which  they  were  detained,  and  translate 
them  into  heaven.  But  to  this  change  of 
place  or  condition  many  objected,  con 
ceiving  that  the  souls  of  men  shall  not 
enter  into  heaven  till  after  the  general 
resurrection. 

Some  there  were  who,  conceiving  that 
this  place  did  not  include  the  blessed, 
imagined  that  the  object  of  our  LORD'S 
going  into  the  place  of  torment  was  to 
deliver  some  of  the  suffering  souls,  and 
translate  them  to  a  place  of  happiness. 
That  this  was  done  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  them,  that  they  after  death 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 


him,  and  then  pass  with  him  from  death 
to  life. 

So  that  they  all  imagined  that  the  soul 
of  CHRIST  descended  into  hell  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  spirits  there,  but  differed 
as  to  whether  it  was  to  those  who  before 
believed,  that  they  might  now  receive  him  ; 
or  to  those  who  had  before  rejected  him, 
that  they  might  yet  believe  on  him. 

But  there  seem  insurmountable  objec 
tions  both  to  the  opinion  that  he  preached 
to  the  faithful,  for  they  were  not  "dis 
obedient"  (as  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  "),  nor 
could  they  need  a  publication  of  the  gospel 
after  the  death  of  CHRIST,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  accepted  while  they  lived  ; 
and  to  that,  that  he  preached  to  the 
wicked,  for  they  were  not  proper  objects, 
or  likely  to  be  persuaded.  The  effect  too 
of  the  preaching  may  be  denied.  There 
is  no  repentance  in  the  grave,  nor  any 
passing  the  "great  gulph"  of  separation. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  faithful,  it  is 
not  certain  that  their  souls  were  in  a  place 
where  CHRIST  would  descend  ;  or  that  they 
are  now  in  another  and  better  place  t^an 
they  were  at  first ;  or  that  CHRIST  did 
descend  into  such  place  for  such  purpose  ; 
or  that  such  effect  was  produced  at  such 
a  time. 

There  is  another  opinion  that  has  ob 
tained,  and  perhaps  more  in  our  own 
Church,  that  CHRIST  descended  into  hell 
to  triumph  over  Satan  and  his  powers  in 
their  own  dominions,  principally  grounded 
on  Col.  ii.  11—15.  Eph.  iv.  8,  9.  But 
these  passages  are  not  conclusive ;  and  the 
argument  seems  inconsistent  in  those  who 
object  to  the  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  have  been  released,  or  those  of 
the  saints  removed. 

The  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  whole, 
and  what  our  belief  might  be,  is,  perhaps, 
first  as  to  fact,  that  the  soul  of  CHRIST, 
separated  from  his  body  by  death,  did  go 
into  the  common  place  of  departed  spirits, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear,  both  alive 
and  dead,  as  perfect  man.  All  that  was 
necessary  for  our  redemption,  by  way  of 
satisfaction,  was  effected  on  the  cross. 
The  exhibition  of  what  was  there  merited, 
was  effected  by  his  resurrection  ;  and 
between  these,  he  satisfied  the  law  of  death. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  effect.  By  the  descent 
of  CHRIST  into  the  regions  of  darkness, 
the  souls  of  believers  are  kept  from  the 
torments  which  are  there.  As  the  grave 
and  hell  had  no  power  over  him,  the 
"head,"  so  neither  shall  it  have  over  "the 
members."  By  his  descent  he  freed  us 
from  all  fear,  by  his  resurrection  and 
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ascension  he  has  secured  our  hope ;  and 
thus  through  "  death,  destroyed  him  that 
hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil." 
As  lie  "  was  delivered  for  our  offences," 
so  was  he  "raised  again  for  our  justifi 
cation."  (Rom.  iv.  25.)  If  this  had  not 
taken  place,  our  "  faith  "  would  have  been 
"  vain  ;"  we  should  have  been  "yet  in  our 
sins"  (1  Cor.  xv.  14.  17.),  for  as  we  are 
"  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  we  are 
quickened  together  with  him"  (Col.  ii. 
12,  13.),  and  "begotten  again  to  a  lively 
hope,"  by  his  "  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ;"  if  "  by  him  we  believe  in  GOD  that 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead"  (1  Pet.  i. 
3.  21.),  and  "walk  in  newness  of  life." 
(Rom.  vi.  4.  viii.  11.  I  Cor.  vi.  14.  2  Cor. 
iv.  14.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  Ileb.  xiii.  20.) 
Therefore,  "  on  the  third  day,  he  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  a  living  body"  (Luke,  xxiv. 
39.  John,  xx.  20.  27.),  "  quickened  by  the 
spirit"  (1  IY't.  iii.  18.),  and  raised  by 
himself  (John,  x.  18.  ii.  19.),  as  this  was 
typified  in  Isaac,  "received"  again  by  his 
father,  as  "  in  (or  for)  a  figure  "  (Ileb.  xi. 
19.),  and  by  the  waved  sheaf,  the  dedicated 
"first-fruits  of  the  harvest."  (Lev.  xxiii. 

10,  11.)      This,  too,  on  the  third  day  — 
the  "  first  day   of  the  week,"  the  Chris 
tian  "sabbath"    (Matt,  xxviii.  1.    xx.  19. 
(thenceforward  called  "  the  LORD'S  day," 
Kev.  i.  10.)  John,  xx.26.  Acts,  xx.7.  1  Cor. 

j  xvi.  2.),  according  to  the  deliverance   of 

|  his  type   Jonah,    Matt.  xii.  39,40.)      As 

this  was  frequently  predicted   by  himself 

(Matt.  xii.  39,  40.  and  xvi.  21.  xvii.  9.  John, 

11.  19.    21.),    confirmed    by    his    enemies 
(Malt.  xxvi.  61.  xxvii.  63.  Mark,  xv.  29.), 
and  by  the  angel  (Matt,  xxviii.  6,  7.  17.), 

( and  the  truth  of  it  proved  also  by  the 
precautions  of  his  enemies  (Matt,  xxviii. 
p3 — 15.),  by  his  shewing  himself  to  his 
1  disciples  several  times,  and  "  many  days  " 
;  (John,  xx.  19. 26.  xxi.  14.  Acts,  xiii.  31.),  as 
Rto  "  witnesses  chosen  before  of  GOD"  (Acts, 
x.  41.),  appointed  expressly  to  bear  testi- 
[, mony  to  this  great  truth,  "  unto  the  utter 
most  parts  of  the  earth "  (Acts,  i.  8.  22. 
iii.  24.  31,  32.  iii.  15.  iv.  33.  v.  32.  x.  40. 
jl  Cor.  xv.  15.),  as  was  "also  the  HOLY 
I  GHOST."  (Acts,  v.  32.  and  to  others,  1  Cor. 
•  xv.  4—8.)  Which  truth,  that  "  GOD  hath 
praised  him  from  the  dead,"  is  to  be  received 
I  by  "all  men"  as  an  "assurance"  that 
1"  GOD  will  judge  the  world  in  rightcous- 
jness  by  him."  (Acts,  xvii.  30—32.) 

HERESIARCH.     A  leader  in  heresy. 

HERESY.     This  word  is  derived  from 

rthe  Greek,  «'/'/. smi.-,  a  choice,  and  it  means 

jian  arbitrary  adoption,  in  matters  of  faith, 

S'of  opinions'at  variance  with  the  doctrines 


delivered  by  CHRIST  and  the  Apostles,  and 
received  by  the  Catholic  Church.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  gene 
rally  agreed  that  the  opinion  must  be  per 
tinaciously  and  obstinately  held,  in  oider 
to  constitute  formal  heresy.  And  if  there 
be  a  legitimate  doubt  in  a  controversy 
which  of  the  two  contrary  doctrines  is 
stated  in  Scripture  and  received  by  the 
Church,  either  may  be  held  without  heresy. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  mere  ignorance,  or 
a  temporary  error  in  ignorance,  is  alto 
gether  different  from  heresy. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable 
persons  to  try  heretics,  and  the  following 
directions  were  given  for  their  guidance :  — 
"  And  such  persons  to  whom  the  queen 
shall  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  give  authority  to  execute  any  juris 
diction  spiritual,  shall  not  in  anywise  have 
power  to  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to 
be  heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore 
have  been  adjudged  to  be  heresy,  by  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or 
by  some  of  the  first  four  general  councils, 
or  by  any  other  general  council  wherein 
the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  the  ex 
press  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canon 
ical  Scriptures,  or  such  sis  hereafter  shall 
be  judged  or  determined  to  be  heresy,  by 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation." 
Heresies  began  very  early  in  the  Chris 
tian  Church.  Eusebius  fixes  the  beginning 
of  most  of  them  to  the  reign  of  the  Em 
peror  Adrian.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that, 
Simon  Magus  had  published  his  errors 
before  that  time,  and  set  up  a  sect,  which 
gave  rise  to  most  of  the  ancient  heresies. 

The  laws,  both  of  the  Church  and  State, 
were  very  severe  against  those  who  were 
!  adjudgd  to  be  heretics.  Those  of  the 
|  State,  made  by  the  Christian  emperors 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  are  com 
prised  under  one  title,  DC  l/an-eticis,  in  the 
Theodosian  Code.  The  principal  of  them 
are,  first,  the  general  note  of  infamy 
affixed  to  all  heretics  in  common.  Se 
condly,  all  commerce  forbidden  to  beheld 
with  them.  Thirdly,  the  depriving  them 
of  all  offices  of  profit  and  dignity.  Fourth 
ly,  the  disqualifying  them  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  will,  or  receive  estates 
from  others.  Fifthly,  the  imposing  on 
them  pecuniary  mulcts.  Sixthly,  the  pro 
scribing  and  banishing  them.  Seventhly, 
:  the  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  them, 
such  as  scourging,  &c.,  before  banishment. 
Besides  these  laws,  which  chiefly  affected 
j  the  persons  of  heretics,  there  were  several 
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others,  which  tended  to  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  :  such  as,  first,  those  which  forbad 
heretical  teachers  to  propagate  their  doc 
trines  publicly  or  privately.  Secondly, 
those  which  forbad  heretics  to  hold  public 
disputations.  Thirdly,  such  laws  as  pro 
hibited  all  heretical  meetings  and  assem 
blies.  Fourthly,  those  which  deny  to  the 
children  of  heretical  parents  their  patri 
mony  and  inheritance,  unless  they  returned 
to  the  Church.  And,  fifthly,  such  laws  as 
ordered  the  books  of  heretics  to  be  burned. 
There  were  many  other  penal  laws  made 
against  heretics,  from  the  time  of  Constan 
tino  to  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 
III.  But  the  few  already  mentioned  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour 
with  which  the  empire  treated  such  per 
sons  as  held,  or  taught,  opinions  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
discipline  towards  heretics  was  no  less 
severe  than  the  civil  laws. 

For,  first,  the  Church  was  accustomed  to 
pronounce  a  formal  anathema  or  excommu 
nication  against  them.  Thus  the  Council 
of  Nice  ends  her  creed  with  an  anathema 
against  all  those  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
there  delivered.  And  there  are  innume 
rable  instances  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Councils.  Secondly, 
some  canons  debarred  them  from  the  very 
lowest  privileges  of  Church  communion, 
forbidding  them  to  enter  into  the  church, 
so  much  as  to  hear  the  sermon,  or  the 
Scriptures  read  in  the  service  of  the  cate 
chumens.  But  this  was  no  general  rule ; 
for  liberty  was  often  granted  to  heretics  to 
be  present  at  the  sermons,  in  hopes  of  their 
conversion ;  and  the  historians  tell  us, 
that  Chrysostom  by  this  means  brought 
over  many  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of 
CHRIST,  whilst  they  had  liberty  to  come 
and  hear  his  sermons.  Thirdly,  the  Church 
prohibited  all  persons,  under  pain  of  ex 
communication,  to  join  with  heretics  in 
any  religious  offices.  Fourthly,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  no  one  was  to  eat,  or 
converse  familiarly  with  heretics ;  or  to 
read  their  writings,  or  to  contract  any 
affinity  with  them :  their  names  were  to  be 
struck  out  of  the  Diptychs,  or  sacred  re 
gisters  of  the  Church  \  and,  if  they  died  in 
heresy,  no  psalmody,  or  other  solemnity, 
was  to  be  used  at  their  funeral.  Fifthly, 
the  testimony  of  heretics  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause  whatever. 
These  are  the  chief  ecclesiastical  laws 
against  heretics. 

As  to  the  terms  of  penance  imposed 
upon  relenting  heretics,  or  such  as  were 
willing  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  be 


reconciled  to  the  Church,  they  were  va 
rious,  and  differed  according  to  the  canons 
of  different  councils,  or  the  usages  of  dif- ; 
ferent  Churches.  The  Council  of  Eliberis 
appoints  ten  years'  penance,  before  re 
penting  heretics  are  admitted  to  commu 
nion.  The  Council  of  Agde  contracted! 
this  term  into  that  of  three  years.  The 
Council  of  Epone  reduced  it  to  two  years 
only. 

The  ancient  Christian  Church  made  a 
distinction  between  such  heretics  as  con 
tumaciously  resisted  the  admonitions  of 
the  Church,  and  such  as  never  had  any 
admonition  given  them,  for  none  were  re 
puted  formal  heretics,  or  treated  as  such, 
till  the  Church  had  given  them  a  first  and 
second  admonition,  according  to  the 
apostle's  rule. 

The  principal  sects  of  Heretics,  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  sprung 
up  in  the  first  six  centuries :  most  of  the 
heresies,  in  after  ages,  being  nothing  but 
the  old  ones  new  vamped,  or  revived.  The 
following  table  may  serve  to  give  the 
reader  a  compendious  view  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  ancient  heresies. 

CENTURY    I. 

1.  The  Simonians,  or  followers  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  maintained  that  the  world  was 
created  by  angels ;  that  there  is  no  resur 
rection  of  the  body  ;  that  women  ought  to 
be  in  common,  &c. 

2.  Ccrinthians  and  J^bionites,  followers 
of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and   blended  the 
Mosaical  ceremonies  with  Christianity,  &c. 

3.  The  Nicolaites,  followers  of  Nicholas, 
deacon  of  Antioch,  who  allowed  the  pro 
miscuous  use  of  women,  &c. 

CENTURY    II. 

4.  The  Basilidians,  followers  of  Basilides 
of  Alexandria,  who  espoused  the  heresies 
of  Simon  Magus,  and  denied  the  reality  of 
our  SAVIOUR'S  crucifixion,  &c. 

5.  The  Carpocratians,  followers  of  Car- 
pocrates,   who,    besides    adhering    to   the  | 
heresies  of  Simon  Magus,  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  and   held   that   our   SAVIOUR 
was  but  a  mere  man,  &c. 

6.  The  Valentinians,  followers  of  Valen- 
tinus,  who  corrupted  the  Christian    doc 
trine  with  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
notions,  &c. 

7.  The   Gnostics,    so  called  from   their 
pretences    to    superior   knowledge.      The 
term  Gnostics  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
name  of  all  the  ancient  heretics. 

8.  The  Nazarenes,  who    engrafted  the 
law  of  Moses  on  Christianity,  &c. 
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9.  The    Millenarians    or    Chiliasts,   so 
called,    because   they    expected    to   reign 
with  CHRIST,  a  thousand  years,   upon  the 
earth. 

10.  The  Cainites,  a  branch  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,   but    particularly   remarkable    for 
paying  a  great  regard  to  Cain  and  all  the 
wicked  men  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  &c. 

11.  The  Scthia?i,i ;  who  held  that  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  was  the  Messiah. 

12.  The  Quartodecimans ;  who  observed 
Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  in  conformity  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  keeping  the  passover. 

13.  The   Cerdonians,  followers  of  Cer- 
don  ;   who   held   two    contrary  principles, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
threw  the  four  gospels  out  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

14.  The  Marcionites,  followers  of  Mar- 
cion  ;  who  held  three  principles,  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the   body,   and  declaimed 
against  marriage,  &c. 

15.  The   Cataphrygians,  or  Montanists ; 
who  baptized  the  dead,  and  held  Montanus 
to  be  the  HOLY  GHOST,  &c. 

16.  The  EncratiteS)  or   Tatianists,  fol 
lowers  of  Tatian  ;   who  boasted  of  an  ex 
traordinary    eontinency,    and   condemned 
marriage,  &c. 

17.  The   Alogians ;    so    called,  because 
they  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and 
rejected  St.  John's  gospel,  which  particu 
larly  asserts  it. 

18.  The  A rtotyrites ;  so  called,  because 
i  they  offered  bread  and  cheese   in  the  eu- 

charist. 

19  The  Angelics ;  so  called,  because 
'they  worshipped  angels. 

CENTURY    III. 

20.  The  Monarchic^   or  Patripassians, 
followers  of  Praxeas ;  who   denied  a  plu 
rality    of    persons    in    the    Trinity,     and 

'aflinned,  that  our  SAVIOUR  was   GOD   the 
|  Father. 

21.  The  Arabici ;  who  believed  that  the 
^oul  dies,  or  sleeps,  till   the  day  of  judg- 
iment,  and  then  rises  with  the  body. 

22.  The  Aquarians ;  who  used  only  water 
[in  the  eucharist. 

2:5.  The  Novations  ;  who  woidd  not  allow 
those,  who  had  lapsed  in  time  of  persecu 
tion,  to  be  restored^  upon  repentance,  to 
I  communion. 

24.  The  Origeni#ts,  followers  of  Origen  ; 
i  who,   among    other    things,  held  that  the 
i  devil,  and  all  the  damned,  will  at  last  be 

saved. 

25.  The     Melchisedechians,    who    held 
Melcbisedech  to  be  the  Messiah. 


26.  The  Snbdlians,  followers  of  Sabel- 
i  lius  ;  who  denied  the  Trinity,  and  aflirmed 
|  that  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Gon- 

j  IIKAD   was  merely   nominal,    and  founded 
only  upon  a  diversity  of  attributes,  £c. 

27.  The  Manicheans,  followers   of  Ma- 
I  nes;  who  held  that  two  opposite  principles 

reigned  over  the  world,  the  one  good,  the 
other  bad,  &c. 

CENTURY    IV. 

28.  The   Arians,   followers  of  Arias,  a 
priest   of  Alexandria,    who    believed    the 
FATHER  and  the  SON  not  to  be  of  the  same 
nature,  substance,  or  essence,  and  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  SON  was  not,  £e. 

29.  The  Colluthians,  followers  of  Colin  - 
thus,  who  confounded  the  evil  of  punish 
ment  with  the  evil  of  sin. 

30.  The   Macedonians,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  HOLY  GHOST. 

31.  The    Agnoctce,     so    called,    because 
they  denied  the   certainty  of  the  divine 
prescience. 

32.  The  Apollinarians,  followers  of  Apol- 
linaris,  who  asserted  that  our  SAVIOUR,  at 
his  incarnation,   assumed   a  human    body 
without  a  soul,  and  that  the  Word  supplied 
the  place  of  a  soul,  &c. 

33.  The  Tiinothcuns,  who  held,  that  our 
SAVIOUR  was  incarnate  only  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  our  bodies. 

34.  The  Collyridians,  so  called,  because 
they  made  a  kind  of  goddess  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  oifered  cakes  to  her. 

35.  The  Scleucians,  followers  of  Seleu- 
cus,  who  held  that  the  deity  was  corporeal ; 
and  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  was 
co-eternal  with  Goi>. 

36.  The  Priscillianists,  followers  of  Pris- 
cillian,  a  Spanish  bishop,  who  held'  all  the 
errors  of  the  Gnostics  and  Valentinians. 

37.  The  Anthropomorphites,    so   called, 
because  they  ascribed  a  body  to  GOD,  un 
derstanding     literally    those     passages    of 
Scripture  which  speak  of  GOD  as  having 
hands,  eyes,  feet,  &c. 

38.  The  Jovinianists,  followers  of  Jovi- 
nian,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary. 

39.  The    Mcssalians,   who    chiefly   pre 
tended  to  prophecy. 

40.  The  Jionosians,  followers  of  Bonosns, 
who  held  that  JESUS  CHRIST  was  the  son 
of  GOD  only  by  adoption. 

CENTURY    V. 

41.  The  Pelagians,  followers  of  Pelagi us, 

who  denied  the  necessity  of  divine   grace, 
in  order  to  salvation,  &c. 

42.  Nestorians,  followers  of  Xestorins ; 
who  distinguished    our   blessed    SAVIOUR 
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into  two  persons,  the  one  divine,  the  other 
human. 

43.  The  Eutychians,  followers  of  Euty- 
chus,  who  fell  into  the  opposite  error,  and 
held,   that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

44.  The     Theopaschites,     followers     of 
Petrus  Trullo,  bishop  of  Antioch  ;  so  called, 
because  they  affirmed  that  all  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity  were  incarnate,  and 
sufl'ered  upon  the  cross. 

CENTURY    VI. 

45.  The  Predestinarians ;   so  called,  be 
cause  they  held  that  the  salvation  or  dam 
nation  of  men  is  pre-ordained,   and    that 
no  man  is  saved  or  damned  by  his  works. 

46.  The  Aphthartodocites,  or  Incorrup- 
tibiles ;  so  called,  because  they  held  that 
our  SAVIOUR'S  body  was  incorruptible,  and 
exempt  from  passion. 

47.  A  second  sect  of  Agnoetce ;  so  called, 
because  they  held  that  our  blessed  SAVIOUR, 
when  upon  earth,  did  not  know  the  day  of 
judgment. 

48.  The   Monothelites ;    who   held   that 
there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus  CHRIST. 

These  were  the  principal  sects  of  here 
tics,  which,  in  those  early  ages,  infested 
the  Christian  Church.  The  succeeding 
ages  produced  a  great  variety  of  heretics 
likewise ;  as  the  Gnosimachi  and  Lampe- 
tians,  in  the  seventh  century  ;  the  Agony- 
elites^  in  the  eighth;  the  Berengarians, 
Simoniacs,  and  Vecilians,  in  the  eleventh ; 
the  Bogomiles,  in  the  twelfth  ;  the  Fratri- 
celli  and  Beguards,  in  the  thirteenth;  to 
enumerate  all  which  would  be  both  tedious 
and  unentertaining. 

HERETIC.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  dic 
tionary,  defines  a  heretic  to  be,  "  one  who 
propagates  his  private  opinions  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  in  the  second 
general  council,  has  pronounced  those  to 
be  heretics  "who,  while  they  pretend  to 
confess  the  sound  faith,  have  separated 
and  held  meetings  contrary  to  our  ca 
nonical  bishops." — Cone.  Const.  Can.  (3. 

A  man  may  be  erroneous  in  doctrine 
and  yet  not  a  heretic,  for  heresy  is  a  per 
tinacious  adherence  to  an  opinion  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Church  has  con 
demned  it.  —  (See  the  preceding  article.) 

Although  the  Scripture  only  is  our 
guide,  there  are  certain  points  of  dis 
putable  doctrine  on  which  the  Church 
Universal  has  decided,  e.g.  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  ;  and  he  who  refuses  "  to  hear 
the  Church"  on  these  points,  is  held  a 
heretic  by  the  Church  Universal.  There 
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are  certain  points  on  which  our  owi 
Church  has  decided,  e.g.  the  doctrine  of] 
Transubstantiation,  and  he  who  holds  thit 
doctrine  is  regarded  as  a  heretic  by  th  a 
Church  of  England.  For  those  who  d'>| 
not  defer  to  the  Church,  to  pronounc  !J 
any  one  a  heretic  who  professes  to  tak'ii 
the  Bible  for  his  guide,  is  an  inconsist-j 
ency  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  b_"| 
the  existence,  on  the  part  of  the  offender J 
of  a  very  intolerant  and  tyrannical  dispo  -| 
sition. 

HERMENEUTJE.  (From  ipwvtvw,  t>\ 
interpret.)  Persons  in  the  ancient  Church ,i 
whose  business  it  was  to  render  one  laii-^ 
guage  into  another,  as  there  was  occasiocJ 
both  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  th  s 
homilies  that  were  made  to  the  people  i 
an  office  which  was  very  important  ill 
those  churches  where  the  people  spok  i 
different  languages,  as  in  Palestine,  wher  s 
some  spoke  Syrian,  others  Greek;  and  in 
Africa,  where  some  spoke  the  Latin,  and 
others  the  Punic  tongue. 

HEKMENEUTICS.  (From  ippyvtvu,, 
to  interpret.)  The  principles  and  practice 
of  translation  and  interpretation  of  tin; 
sacred  Scriptures.  —  See  Hartwell  Horne'j 
Introduction  and  Emestis  Institutes. 

HERMITAGES  were  cells  constructed 
in  private  and  solitary  places,  for  single 
persons,  or  for  small  communities,  and 
were  sometimes  annexed  to  larger  religion- 
houses. 

HETERODOX.  Contrary  to  the  faith 
or  doctrine  established  in  the  true  Church.; 

HEXAPLA.  A  book  containing  th 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  written  in  He-i 
brew  and  Greek  characters,  with  thc 
translations  of  the  Septuagint,  of  Aquila. 
Theodosion,  and  Symmachus,  in  six  several 
columns.  There  was  added  to  it  a  fiftl; 
translation,  found  at  Jericho,  without  tin 
author's  name :  and  a  sixth  named  Nico 
politanum,  because  found  at  Xicopolis 
Origen  joined  to  it  a  translation  of  tin 
Psalms,  but  still  the  book  retained  tin 
name  of  Ilexapla,  because  the  fifth  am 
sixth  translations  were  only  of  certaii 
books  of  the  Bible ;  and  so  the  same  book 
of  Origen  had  but  six  columns  in  diver; 
places,  eight  in  some,  and  nine  in  tin 
Psalms.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  tin- 
two  columns  of  the  Hebrew  text  were  no: 
reckoned ;  and  that  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  was  not  to  be  considered  so  as  to 
give  a  new  name  to  the  book.  When  tlu 
edition  contained  only  the  translations 
of  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  Theodosion, 
and  Symmachus,  it  was  called  Tetrapla. 
and  the  name  of  Octapla  was  sometimes 
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iven  to  the  eLrht  versions,  tlmt  is.  to  the 
>lK'ctioM.s  containing  the  translations  of 
ericlio  and  Nicopolis.  Ruilinus,  speaking 
['this  elaborate  work,  allirms  that  Origen 
ndertook  it  Because  of  the  continual  con- 
•oversies  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
ans  :  the  Jews  citing  the  Hebrew,  and 
ie  Christians  the  Septuagint,  in  their  dis- 
utes,  this  lather  was  willing  to  let  the 
hristians  understand  how  the  Jews  read 
ie  Bible;  and  to  this  end,  he  laid  the 
ersions  of  Aquila,  and  some  other  Greek 
•anslations,  before  them,  which  had  been 
lade  from  the  Hebrew;  but  few  people 
eing  able  to  buy  so  great  a  work,  Origen 
ndertook  to  abridge  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
ose  published  a  version  of  the  Septuagint,  | 
>  which  he  added  some  supplements, 
iken  out  of  Theodosion's  translation,  in 
1C  places  where  the  Septuagint  had  not 
jndered  the  Hebrew  text;  and  whose 
ipplements  were  marked  with  an  aste- 
sm.  lie  added  also  a  small  line  like  a 
lit,  where  the  Septuagint  had  something 
lat  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
HIERARCHY.  (See  Uishops.)  A 
esignation  equally  applied  to  the  ranks  of 
ilestial  beings  in  the  Jerusalem  above, 
:id  to  thi'  apostolic  order  of  the  ministry 
i  the  Church  below.  In  reference  to  the 
.tter,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it 
3ces--arily  implies  temporal  distinction, 
ealth,  splendour,  or  any  other  adjuncts 
ith  which  the  ministry  may,  in  certain 
mes  and  countries,  have  been  distin- 
uished.  These  are  mere  accidents,  which 
"ejudice  has  identified  with  the  being  of  a 
erarchv,  but  from  which  no  just  inference 
Im  be  drawn  against  the  inherent  spiritual 
lignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 
HIGH  PRIEST.  The  highest  person 
I  the  divinelv  appointed  ecclesiastical 
!>litv  ot'  the  Jews.  To  him  in  the  Chris- 
m  Church  answers  the  bishop,  the  pres- 
•••ter  answering  to  the  priest,  and  the 
'won  to  the  Levite. 

;  HISTORIANS,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

iliose   writers    who    record   the  acts   and 

jonuments  of  the  Christian  Church.  After 

Ie  evangelical  historians,  the  most  distin- 

kished  is  Hegesippus,  who  lived  princi- 

'llv  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.I). 

fl — 1«0).     He  wrote  five  books  of  ecele- 

istical    history,    called    Cotinnciitnrit'/i   of 

?  Acts   of  the    Church,   wherein    he   de- 

ribes  the  character  of  the  holy  apostles, 

eir  missions,  &c.,  the  remarkable  events 

the    Church,   and    the   several   heresies, 

lisms,    and   persecutions   which   had   af- 

•ted   it    from    our    LORD'S    death   to   the 

•iter's  own   times.     All   the  writings  of 


Hegesippus  are  now  lost.  Xext  follows 
Eusebius,  a  pupil  of  Pamphiliis,  bishop  of 
Ca-sarea,  on  which  account  he  is  often 
called  Eusebius  Pamphili.  He  wrote  an 
ecclesiastical  history  in  ten  books,  com 
prising  a  history  of  the  Church  from  our 
LORD'S  birth  to  the  conversion  of  Constan 
tino  the  Great,  which  he  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  commentary  of  Hegesippus.  St. 
Jerome  and  Nicephorus  derive  the  mate 
rials  of  their  history  from  Eusebius.  The 
histories  written  by  Socrates,  Theodoret, 
and  Sozomen,  relate  to  their  own  times 
only.  These  are  the  sources  from  which 
all  modern  historians  of  the  early  Church 
derive  their  materials. 

HOLY  DAY.  The  day  of  some  eccle 
siastical  festival.  The  rubric  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  directs  that  "  the  curate 
shall  (hen  declare  to  the  people  what  holy 
days  or  fasting  days  are  in  the  week  fol 
lowing  to  be  observed." 

Canon  G4.  Every  parson,  vicar,  or  cu 
rate  shall,  in  his  several  charge,  declare  to 
the  people  every  Sunday,  at  the  time  ap 
pointed  in  the  Communion  Book,  whether 
there  be  any  holy  days  or  fasting  days  the 
week  following.  And  if  any  do  hereafter 
willingly  oll'end  herein,  and,  being  once 
admonished  thereof  by  his  ordinary,  shall 
again  omit  that  duty,  "let  him  be  censured 
aecording  to  law  until  he  submit  himself 
to  the  due  performance  of  it. 

Canon  1:3.  All  manner  of  persons  within 
the  Church  of  England  shall  from  hence 
forth  celebrate  and  keep  the  LORD'S  day, 
commonly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy 
days,  according  to  GOD'S  will  and  pleasure, 
and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England 
prescribed  on  that  behalf:  that  is,  in  hear 
ing  the  word  of  (ion  read  and  taught,  in 
private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknow 
ledging  their  offences  to  Gon,  and  amend 
ment  of  the  same,  in  reconciling  themselves 
charitably  to  their  neighbours  where  dis 
pleasure  has  often  been,  in  oftentimes  re 
ceiving  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST,  in  visiting  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  using  all  godly  and  sober  conver 
sation. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  said  or  sung  distinctly  and  reverently 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be  kept 
holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
their  eves. 

HOLY  GHOST.  (See  Procession.) 
The  third  Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 

The  HOLY  GHOST,  proceeding  from  the 
FATIIKK  and  the  SON,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  FATIIKR  and 
the  SON,  very  and  eternal  Gou. — Article  V. 
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The  name  Ghost,  or  Gast,  in  the  ancient 
Saxon,  signifies  a  spirit,  to  which  the  word 
holy  is  applied,  as  signifying  a  communica 
tion  of  the  divine  holiness.  Having  been 
baptized  "in  the  name  of  the  FATHER,  and 
of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,"  we 
cannot  say  with  the  ignorant  disciples,  that 
"  we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  HOLY  GHOST"  (Acts,  xix.  2.) ; 
we  are  therefore  called  upon  to  believe  in 
the  HOLY  GHOST  as  we  do  in  the  FATHER 
and  the  SON  ;  and  for  our  authority  in 
considering  him  to  be  a  person  as  well  as 
the  others,  we  have  not  only  the  analogy 
of  faith,  but  sufficient  evidence  in  holy 
writ. 

First,  he  is  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  others ;  from  the  FATHER,  as  proceed 
ing  from  him  (John,  xv.  26.))  and  from  the 
FATHER  and  the  SON,  in  being  sent  by  one 
from  the  other ;  "  The  Comforter,  whom  1," 
says  our  LORD,  "  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  FATHER  ;"  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I 
depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  (John, 
xv.  26.  xvi.  7.)  This  was  the  SPIRIT  pro 
mised  before  of  the  FATHER.  (Is.  xliv.  3. 
Ez.  xxxvi.  25.  with  John,  xiv.  16.  Acts, 
i.  4.  ii.  33.)  He  is  sometimes  termed 
"  the  SPIRIT  of  the  SON,"  as  well  as  of  the 
FATHER  (Gal.  iv.  6.),  and  is  given  by  the 
FATHER  (Eph.  5.  17.),  and  sent  in  his  SON'S 
name  (John,  xiv.  26.),  as  at  other  times 
by  the  SON.  (John,  xv.  26.  xvi.  7.  xx. 
21,22.) 

Secondly,  such  properties,  attributes, 
and  acts  are  ascribed  to  him  as  are  only 
applicable  to  a  person.  He  is  spoken  of 
in  formal  opposition  to  evil  spirits,  who 
are  clearly  represented  as  persons  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  14.  2  Chron.  xviii.  20,  21.);  and  if  the 
expressions  are  used  not  exactly  suitable  to 
our  conceptions  of  a  person,  this  may  well 
be  allowed  without  its  making  him  a  mere 
quality  or  attribute.  When  GOD  is  said 
to  "  give  "  the  HOLY  GHOST  "  to  them  that 
obey  him"  (Acts,  v.  32.),  it  may  be  com 
pared  with  similar  passages  respecting  the 
SON  :  "  GOD  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  SON,"  &c.  (John, 
iii.  16.),  in  conformity  to  the  prophecy, 
"  unto  us  a  SON  is  given."  (Is.  ix.  6.) 

Thirdly,  he  is  also  truly  GOD,  as  is 
proved  from  the  titles  given  to  him  by  fair 
implication  (Acts,  v.  3,  4.  Luke,  i.  35.  and 
see  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3.),  and  the  attributes 
of  GOD  (Job,  xxxiii.  4.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  Is. 
xlviii.  16.  with  Acts,  xiii.  2.  xx.  28.  Mark, 
xiii.  11.  Horn.  viii.  14.  xv.  13.  19.  1  Cor. 
ii.  11.),  and  he  is  in  two  grand  instances 
united  to  the  FATHER  and  the  SON,  in 


perfect  equality, — the  form  of  baptism,  by 
which  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
GOD  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.),  and  the  apostolic 
benediction,  the  common  Christian  saluta 
tion.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.) 

As  he  is  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  of  GOD,  "  th« 
SPIRIT  of  holiness  "  (Rom.  i.  4.),  so  is  he 
the  cause  of  all  holiness  in  man.     That  a.' 
the  SON,  by  his  sacrifice,  put  us  in  the  waj 
of  salvation  (John,  iii.  16.),  so  must  th< 
HOLY  SPIRIT  co-operate   in  sealing  "u>j 
unto  the  day  of  redemption,"  through  hit 
"  sanctification,"  and  "belief  of  the  truth' 
(Rom.  viii.  16.   2  Cor.  i.  22.  v.  5.   Gal.  vi.  8. 
Eph.  i.  13,  14.  iv.  30.    Phil.i.  19.    2  Thes 
ii.   13.     Tit.  iii.  5.),  according  as  he  haf 
been  promised.  (Deut.  xxix.  4.  Jer.  xxxii. 
40.  Ez.  xxxvi.  27.  John,  vi.  44.)  And  this 
he   does   by  regenerating   us  at   baptisn. 
(Matt.iii.il.  John,  iii.  5.   Gal.  iv.29.   Tit. 
iii.  5.),  and  making  us  the  "sons  of  GOD'' 
(Rom.  viii.  14—16.    Gal.  iv.  6.),  and  thus 
uniting  us  to  our  "head"  (1  Cor.  vi.  17- 
xii.  12, 13.  Eph.  iv.  4.   1  John,  iii.  24.),  and 
by  instructing  us  in  our  duty  (Prov.  i.  23. 
Ps.clxiii.  10.    Is.  lix.  21.    1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 
xii.  3.    2  Cor.  iii.  3.    Gal.  v.  16.  25.),  illu 
minating  the  understanding  (Neh.  ix.  20. 
Is.  xxxii.  15, 16.    Ez.  xxxvi.  27.   Micah,  iii. 
8.   Rom.  viii.  2.  5.   Eph.  i.  17,  18.    1  John, 
iii.  24.  iv.  13.),  disposing  the  will   (Ileb. 
iii.  7,  8.   1  Pet.  i.  2.  22.),  settling  us  in  th»;i 
faith  and  love  of  GOD  (Rom.  v.  5.   2  Cor. 
iv.  13.     2  Tim.  i.  7.),  giving  us  power  to; 
obey  (Zee.  iv.  6.  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  Eph.  iii.  16.).; 
helping  us  in  prayer  (Zee.  xii.  10.     Rom.) 
viii.  26.     1  Cor.  xiv.  15.     Jude,  20.),  andii 
sanctifying  us.  (Rom.  xv.  16.  1  Cor.  vi.  Ill 
Gal.  v.  16.)     And  as  his  very  name,  "th  I 
Comforter,"  implies,  he  gives  consolatio]| 
and  joy.    (Acts,  ix.  31.  Rom.  xiv.  17.  xv  [ 
13.    Gal.  v.  22.     1  Thes.  i.  6.) 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  believe  ii.l 
the  HOLY  GHOST,  as  having  been  baptizall 
to  GOD  in  his  name;  and  as  we  would  re  | 
ceive  the  apostolic  benediction  (2  Coi  | 
xiii.  14.  Phil.  ii.  1.),  and  enjoy  the  king  ; 
dom  of  GOD  on  earth,  which  is  "righteous 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy,"  in  him.  (Ron  | 
xiv.  17.  Acts,  xiii.  52.) 

HOLY  TABLE.  (See  Altar.}  The  al  j 
tar  on  whicli  the  appointed  memorials  o 
the  death  of  CHRIST,  namely,  the  bread  an> 
wine,  are  presented  before  GOD,  as  an  obla- 1: 
tion  of  thanksgiving,  is  called  the  LORD'  ji 
table,  or  the  holy  table  ;  because  his  wor  h 
shippers  do  there,  as  his  guests,  eat  an>  i 
drink  these  consecrated  elements,  in  faitli  L 
to  be  thereby  fed  and  nourished  unto  cter  ; 
nal  life,  by  the  spiritual  food  of  his  mot  j] 
precious  body  and  blood. 


HOLY  THURSDAY. 


IIO.MIL1ES. 


HOLY  THURSDAY.  The  day  of 
our  LORD'S  ascension. 

HOLY  WATER.  Water  blessed  in 
the  Romish  (/lunch  with  an  appropriate 
service  by  the  priest,  and  placed  in  a 
shallow  basin,  called  the  holy  water  stoup, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Church.  Its  pri 
mary  use  was,  that  the  hands  of  the  wor 
shippers  might  be  washed,  and  "pure 
hands  lifted  up  in  prayer  ;  "  afterwards  it 
symbolised  their  purification  from  defile 
ment  before  engaging  in  praver.  The 
modern  Romanists  forget  this,  and,  as  if 
they  thought  that  some  intrinsic  benefit 
resulted  from  the  physical  application  of 
the  holy  water,  independent  of  its  mystic 
meaning,  use  it  both  on  entering  and 
leaving  a  church. 

So  many  superstitions  had  become  con 
nected  with  the  use  of  holy  water,  that  it 
was  discontinued  at  the  Reformation. 

HOLY  WEEK.  (See  Passion  Week.*) 
The  Passion  week  —  the  last  week  in  Lent, 
.in  which  the  Church  commemorated  the 
.cross  and  passion  of  our  blessed  and  only 
(SAVIOUR. 

HOMILIES.  (From  d/«Xi<7,  a  sermon 
or  discourse,  delivered  in  a  plain  manner, 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  common 
ipeople.)  The  Homilies  of  the  Church 
jof  England  are  two  books  of  plain  dis 
courses,  composed  at  the  time  of  the  l»e- 
iformation,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in 
[.churches,  on  "any  Sunday  or  holyday, 
[when  there  is  no  sermon."  The  first 
volume  of  them  was  set  out  in  the  beginning 
(of  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  having 
[been  composed  (as  it  is  thought)  by  Arch- 
pishop  Cranmer,  and  Bishops  Ridley  and 
[Latimer,  when  a  competent  number  of 
{ministers  of  sufficient  abilities  to  preach 
*in  a  public  congregation  was  not  to  be 
•bund.  The  second  book  appeared  in  l.jfi'2, 
|m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  neither  of 
these  books  can  the  several  homilies  be 
assigned  to  their  several  authors  with  any 
certainty,  lu  the  second  book,  no  single 
homily  of  them  all  has  been  appropriated. 
In  t'le  first,  that  on  ''Salvation"  was  pro 
bably  written  bv  Cranmer,  as  also  those  on 
{'Faith "  and  "  (iood  Works."  Internal 
Evidence  arising  out  of  certain  homely  ex 
pressions,  and  peculiar  forms  of  ejaculation, 

he  like  to  which  appear  in  Latimer's 
|;ermons,  pretty  clearly  betray  the  hand  of 
Mie  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  have  been 
fcngagi-d  in  the  homily  against  "Brawling 

mil  Contention  ;"  the  one  against  "  Adul- 

•  ery"  may  be  safely  given  to  Thomas 
i)3econ,  one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains,  in 

ivhose  works,  published  in  15G4,  it  is  still 


to  be  found  ;  of  the  rest  nothing  is  known, 
but  by  the  merest  conjecture. 

All  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
agree  that  the  homilies  "  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine  ;  "  but  they  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  degree  of 
authority  to  be  attached  to  them.  In 
them  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the 
first  six  general  councils,  and  of  the  judg 
ments  of  the  Church  generally,  the  holi 
ness  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  secondary 
inspiration  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  sacra 
mental  character  of  marriage  and  other 
ordinances,  and  regeneration  in  holy  bap 
tism,  and  the  real  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist  are  asserted.  To  some  of  these  asser 
tions  iiltra-protestants  of  course  demur. 

By  this  approbation  of  the  two  books  of 
Homilies  it  is  not  meant  that  every 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  argument  that  is 
made  use  of  in  them,  is  always  convincing  ; 
or  that  every  expression  is  so  severely 
worded,  that  it  may  not  need  a  little  cor 
rection  or  explanation  :  all  that  we  profess 
about  them  is  only  that  they  "contain  a, 
godly  and  wholesome  doctrine."  This 
rather  relates  to  the  main  importance  and 
design  of  them,  than  to  everv  passage  in 
them.  Though  this  may  be  said  concern 
ing  them,  that,  considering  the  age  wherein 
they  were  written,  the  imperfection  of 
our  language,  and  some  inferior  defects, 
they  are  two  very  extraordinary  books. 
Some  of  them  are  better  writ  than  others, 
and  are  equal  to  anything  that  has  been 
writ  upon  those  subjects  since  that  time. 
Upon  the  whole  matter  every  one,  who 
subscribes  the  Articles,  ought  to  read 
them,  otherwise  he  subscribes  a  blank;  he 
approves  a  book  implicitly,  and  binds 
himself  to  read  it,  as  he  may  be  required, 
without  knowing  anything  concerning  it. 
This  approbation  is  not  to  be  stretched  so 
far,  as  to  carry  in  it  a  special  assent  to 
every  particular  in  that  whole  volume  : 
but  a  man  must  be  persuaded  of  the  main 
of  the  doctrine  that  is  taught  in  them.  — 
Bp.  Biirnet. 

The  Church  requires  our  assent  and 
approbation  to  the  articles,  and  so  in  like 
manner  to  the  rubric,  to  be  expressed  in 
a  different  degree  and  manner  from  that 
in  which  we  express  our  assent  to  the 
homilies  and  the  canons  ;  the  same  degree 
of  preference  being  given  to  the  articles  of 
religion  before  the  homilies  in  point  of 
doctrine,  and  to  the  rubric  before  the 
body  of  canons  in  point  of  practice. 

The  thirty- nine  articles  for  instance 
being  the  capital  rule  of  our  doctrine,  as 
we  are  teachers  in  this  Church;  (they 
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being  this  Church's  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  GOD  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  they 
go  ;)  and  designed  as  a  bulwark  against 
popery  and  fanaticism  ;  we  are  bound  to 
a  very  full  and  explicit  acknowledgment 
under  our  hands,  that  we  do  deliberately, 
and  advisedly,  and  ex  anirao,  assent  to 
every  part  and  proposition  contained  in 
them.  For  this  every  body  knows  to  be 
the  meaning  of  clerical  subscriptions,  both 
before  ordination,  and  as  often  as  the 
three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon 
are  subscribed  by  us. 

In  the  like  manner  the  rubric  being 
the  standard  of  uniformity  of  worship  in 
our  communion ;  the  adding  to  which 
tends  towards  opening  a  gap  to  popish 
superstitions,  and  the  increase  of  human 
inventions  in  the  service  of  God  ;  and  the 
subtracting  from  which  tends  towards 
paving  a  way  to  a  fanatical  disuse  and 
contempt  of  rites  and  ceremonies ;  there 
fore  we  are  obliged,  not  only  to  declare 
our  ex  animo  approbation,  assent,  and 
consent,  to  the  matter  of  the  rubric,  but 
are  laid  under  religious  promises,  that  we 
will  in  every  particular,  prescribed  in 
and  by  it,  conform  ourselves  to  it  as  the 
rule  of  our  ministration. 

And,  indeed,  considering  that  both  the 
articles  and  the  rubric  are  statute  as  well 
as  canon  law,  and  have  equally  the  sanc 
tion  and  authority  both  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  legislatures ;  and  considering 
the  condition  upon  which  we  are  admitted 
to  minister  in  this  established  Church, 
which  is  our  solemn  reception  of  them 
both  as  our  rule,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  continue 
acting  as  a  minister  of  our  Church,  who 
can  allow  himself  either  to  depart  from 
her  doctrine  as  expressed  in  her  articles, 
or  from  her  rites  and  ceremonies  as  pre 
scribed  in  the  service  book.  Wherefore 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  thirty- 
eighth  canon,  which  is  entitled  "Revolters 
after  subscription  censured,"  expressly  de 
nounces,  "  that  if  any  minister,  after  having 
subscribed  the  three  articles  of  the  36th 
canon,  shall  omit  to  use  any  of  the  orders 
and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  com 
munion-book,  he  shall  be  suspended  ;  and 
if  after  one  month  he  reform  not,  he  shall 
be  excommunicated  ;  and  if  after  the  space 
of  another  month  he  submit  not  himself, 
he  shall  be  deposed  from  the  ministry. 

But  the  case  of  homilies  and  canons  is 
different  from  that  of  the  articles  and 
rubric.  They  are  indeed  equally  set 
forth  by  authority.  The  one  is  as  truly 
the  doctrine,  and  the  other  is  as  truly  the 


law,  of  the  Church.  But  still  the  regard 
that  we  are  supposed  to  pay  to  them  is  not 
equally  the  same.  For,  though  we  sub 
scribe  to  the  homilies,  yet  this  subscription 
amounts  to  no  more  than  our  acknowledg 
ment,  that  "  they  contain  a  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine  necessary  for  the 
times  they  were  written  in,  and  fitting  to 
be  publicly  taught  unto  the  people  ;  "  and 
not  that  we  will  maintain  every  particular 
doctrine,  or  argument,  or  assertion,  con 
tained  in  them. 

In  like  mariner  we  say  as  to  the  canons. 
We  receive  them  in  general  as  a  good 
body  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  We  acknow 
ledge  the  wholesomeness  and  fitness  of 
them  all  for  discipline,  and  order,  and 
edification,  and  proper  in  every  respect  for 
the  times  in  which  they  were  drawn  up. 
But  we  do  not  look  upon  every  particular 
thereby  enjoined  as  absolutely  and  indis 
pensably  requisite  to  be  practised  now  by  us 
in  the  manner  it  is  enjoined,  any  more  than 
we  hold  our  approbation  of  every  sentence 
or  expression  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  to 
be  necessary.  —  Archdeacon  Sharp. 

HOMOIOUSIANS.  Semi-Arians,  who 
held  that  the  nature  of  GOD  the  SON, 
though  not  the  same,  was  similar  to  that 
of  GOD  the  FATHER. 

HOMOOUSIANS.  A  name  given  by 
Arians  to  Catholic  Christians,  for  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Homoousion. 

HOMOOUSION.  (See  Trinity.')  This 
is  the  critical  word  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  is  used  to  express  the  real  divinity  of 
CHRIST,  and  lhat,  as  derived  from,  and 
one  with,  the  FATHER.  The  word  was 
adopted  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in 
a  sense  different  from  the  ordinary  philo 
sophical  use  of  it.  '0/ioo('(Tio£  properly 
means  of  the  same  nature,  i.  e.  under  the 
same  general  nature,  or  species ;  i.  e.  is 
applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by 
an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus  Aris 
totle  speaks  of  the  stars  being  u^ioovma 
with  each  other ;  and  Porphyry,  of  the 
souls  of  brute  animals  being  b/.ioovaiai  to 
ours.  When,  however,  it  was  used  in 
relation  to  the  incommunicable  essence  of 
GOD,  there  was  obviously  no  abstraction 
possible  in  contemplating  him,  who  is 
above  all  comparison  with  his  works.  His 
nature  is  solitary,  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
one ;  so  that,  whatever  was  accounted  to 
be  o/ioo(';<Tioc  with  him,  was  necessarily 
included  in  his  individuality  by  all  who 
would  avoid  recurring  to  the  vagueness 
of  philosophy,  and  were  cautious  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  incommunicable  es- 
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i   scncc    of   Jehovah   and    all    created    intt  1- 

Iligenees.     And    hence    the    fit  ness    of   the 
•  term    to    denote    without    metaphor    the 
.  relation    which     the     Logos    bore    in    the 
i  orthodox  creed  to  his  eternal  FATHER.     Its 
I  use  is  explained  by  Athanasius  as  follows,  : 

•  "Though,"   he  says,    ''we    cannot   under- 
I  stand  what   is  meant  by  the  nrcnu  of  GOD, 
t  yet  we  know  as  much   as   this,   that  GOD 
I  exists  (  irai),  which  is  the  way  in  winch 
i  Scripture  speaks  of   him;  and    after  this 
:  pattern,  when  we  wish   to   designate  him 
;  distinctly,    we    say  GOD,    FATHER,  LORD. 
.  When   then   lie  says  in   Scripture,   '  I  am 

ci  (.")•,'  and  '  [  am  .Jehovah,  GOD,'  or  uses 
•the  plain  word  '  GOD,'  we  understand  by 
1  such  statements  nothing  but  his  incom- 
.'prehensible  uv-ia,  and  that  he,  who  is  there 

•  spoken  of,  exists  ((WiV).     Let  no  one  then 
think  it   strange,    that    the    SON   of   (iou 

;  should  be  said   to  be  tK  r;;r  otJimr  roi"'  .3-i-or, 

i  of  the  substance  of  GOD;  rather,   let  him 
;  agree    to  the  explanation    of   the  Nicene 

•  fathers,  who,  for  the  words  (K  ,2-a/r,  substi 
tuted  the  tK-  T//C  in'<ai  n\     They  considered 
''the    two   phrases    substantially  the    same, 
•because,  as  we  have  said,  the  word  GOD 
t  denotes   nothing   but   the  oii-i«   <n'>ro<~>  T«V 

on.r.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  be 
i  not  in  such  sense  SK  -vi<  crtor,  as  to  be  the 
itrue  SON  of  the  FATHER  according  to  his 
3 nature,  but  be  said  to  be  tx  7or  Zinf; 
•merely  as  all  creatures  are  such  as  being 
i,his  work,  then  indeed  he  is  not  4.0  -//;_• 
lovrritc  r<  v  -<i-fi<'ir,  nor  SON  KIT'  (  r-i,ir,  but 
j'so  called  from  his  virtue,  as  we  may  be  I 

who  receive  the  title  from  grace. 

HOOD.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs 
j  down  the  back  of  a  graduate  to  murk  his 
•degree.  This  part  of  the  dress  was  for- 
jtinerly  not  intended  for  distinction  and 

•  ornament,  but  for   use.     It  was  generally 
5  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  cope  or  other 
Ivesture,  and    in   case  of  rain  or  cold  was 
Idrawn  over  the  head.     In  the  universities 
£'the    hoods   of  the    graduates    were    made 
£  to    signify   their   degrees   by  varying    the 
•colours  and  materials.     By  the  .vSth  canon, 
1  everv   minister  saying  the  public   prayers, 

or    ministering    the    sacraments,    or    other 

•  rites   of  the   Church,    if  they    are  gradu- 
•lates,   shall   wear   upon    their   surplices,    at 
Isuch    times,   such    hoods   as  by  the  orders 
|) of  the  universities   are  agreeable   to   their 
[degrees. 

1IOSAXXA,  signifies  as  much  as  Save 
.  n<,ir.  The  Jews  call  their  Fea>t  of  Taber- 
Inucles,  ILnitinna  JiaH^is,  i.  e.  the  great 
|  llosanna  ;  the  origin  of  that  word  is,  1  e- 
»  cause  on  that  day  they  prayed  for  the  sa!- 
$  ration  and  forgiveness  of  all  the  ?ins  of  the 


people.  Therefore  they  used  the  word  IIo- 
;  sauna  in  all  their  prayers;  which  implies, 
I  Save,  I  j'/'<ty,  according  to  ISuxtorf;  but 
Anthony  Xebrissensis  observes  afier  Rab- 
bi  Klias,  that  the  Jews  call  the  willow 
blanches,  which  they  carry  at  the  feast,  llo 
sanna,  because  they  sing  llosanna,  shaking 
them  every  where.  And  Grotius  observes, 
that  the  feasts  of  the  Jews  did  not  only 
signify  their  going  out  of  Egypt,  the 
memory  of  which  thev  celebrated,  but 
also  the  expectation  of  the  MESSIAS  :  and 
that  still  on  the  day  when  they  carry  those 
branches,  they  wished  to  celebrate  that 
feast  at  the  coming  of  the  MESSIAS  ;  from 
whence  he  concludes,  that  the  people  car 
rying  those  branches  before  our  SAVIOUE, 
shewed  their  joy,  acknowledging  him  to 
be  the  MESSIAS. 

HOSPITALS  were  houses  for  the  relief 
of  poor  and  impotent  persons,  and  were 
generally  incorporated  by  royal  patents, 
and  made  capable  of  gifts  and  grants  in 
succession. 

HOSPITALLERS.  Knights  who  took 
their  name  from  an  hospital  built  in  Jeru 
salem  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  coming  to  the 
Holy  Land.  They  were  to  provide  for 
such  pilgrims,  and  to  protect  them  on  the 
road.  They  came  to  England  in  the  year 
1 100,  and  here  they  arrived  to  such  power 
that  their  superior  ranked  as  the  (irst  lay 
baron,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 

HOST.  (See  Trausubstuntiation.)  From 
Ilostia,  a  Victim.  The  bread  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist.  It  is  unleavened,  thin, 
llut,  and  of  circular  form,  and  has  certain 
mystic  signs  impressed  on  it.  Romanists 
worship  the  host  under  a  false  presumption 
that  they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine, 
but  transubstantiated  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  CHRIST. 

HOUR  GLASS,  with  long  sermons,  a 
relic  of  puritanical  times.  It  was,  till 
lately,  occasionally  seen  fastened  to  the 
pulpit. 

HOURS  OF  PRAYER.  The  Church 
of  England,  at  the  revision  of  our  oilices 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  only  prescribed 
public  worsh'p  in  the  morning  and  even 
ing  :  and  in  making  this  regulation  she 
was  perfectly  justified;  for  though  it  is 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  pray  continually, 
vet  the  precise  times  and  seasons  of  prayer, 
termed  Canonical  Hours,  do  not  re>t  on 
any  divine  command  ;  neither  have  they 
ever  been  pronounced  binding  on  all 
churches  by  any  general  council;  neither 
has  there  been  any  uniformity  in  the  prac 
tice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  respect. 
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Tlie  hours  of  prayer  before  the  Reforma 
tion  were  seven  in  number.  Matins,  the 
first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  vespers, 
and  compline.  The  office  of  matins,  or 
morning  prayer,  according  to  the  Church 
of  England,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of 
her  ancient  services  for  matins,  lauds,  and 
prime  ;  and  the  office  of  even-song,  or 
evening  prayer,  in  like  manner,  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  ancient  service  for  ves 
pers  and  compline.  Both  these  offices 
have  received  several  improvements  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Spain. — 
Palmer. 

HOUSEL.  (Saxon.}  The  blessed  eu- 
charist. 

HUGUENOTS.  A  name  by  which  the 
French  Protestants  were  distinguished, 
very  early  in  their  history.  The  name  is 
of  uncertain  derivation ;  some  deduce  it 
from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours, 
called  Hugons,  at  which  these  Protestants 
held  their  first  assemblies;  others  from  the 
words  Hue  nos,  with  which  their  original 
protest  commenced. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  in  France  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  when  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  German 
Reformers  found  many  disciples  among 
their  Gallic  neighbours.  As  every  where 
else,  so  in  France,  the  new  doctrines  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  called  forth  the 
energies  both  of  Church  and  State  to  re 
press  them.  Both  Francis  and  his  suc 
cessor,  Henry  II.,  pluced  the  Huguenots 
under  various  penal  disabilities,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  the  violence  of  the  fac 
tious  French  among  their  opponents,  with 
out  protection  from  the  state  :  but  the 
most  terrible  deed  of  horror  which  was 
perpetrated  against  them  was  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  (See  Bartho 
lomew.)  A  scene  which  stands  recorded 
in  history,  as  if  to  teach  us  to  how  great  a 
depth  of  cruelty  and  oppression  mankind 
may  be  driven  by  fanaticism. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  Hugue 
nots  were  protected  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  was  revoked,  however,  in  1685,  by 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  the  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.:  on  this  occasion  500,000  of  this 
persecuted  race  took  refuge  in  the  neigh 
bouring  Protestant  states.  At  the  Revo 
lution,  the  Huguenots  were  restored  to 
their  civil  rights,  so  far  as  civil  rights  were 
left  to  any  citizens  of  a  libertine  and  in- 
fidcl  state  :  and  at  present  their  ministers, 
like  those  of  all  Christian  sects,  are  paid  a 
scanty  pittance  by  the  state. 

In  doctrine  and  discipline  the  Hugue 


nots  symbolised  with  Calvin,  and  the  sect 
which  lie  originated  at  Geneva. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES.  Lectures 
delivered  at  Cambridge,  under  the  will  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hulse,  late  of  Elworth, 
hearing  date  the  12th  day  of  July,  1777. 
The  number,  originally  twenty,  is  now  re 
duced  to  eight. 

HUMANITY  OF  OUR  LORD,  is 
his  possessing  a  true  human  body  and  a 
true  human  soul.  (See  Jesus.) 

HUSSITES.  The  followers  of  John 
Huss,  of  Bohemia,  who  maintained  "Wic- 
lif's  opinions  in  1407,  with  wonderful  zeal. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  to  him,  to 
persuade  him  to  defend  his  doctrine  before 
the  Council  of  Constance,  which  he  did 
A.D.  1414,  having  obtained  a  passport,  and 
an  assurance  of  safe  conduct  from  the 
emperor.  There  were  seven  months  spent 
in  examining  him,  and  two  bishops  were 
sent  into  Bohemia,  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  doctrine  he  preached ;  and  for  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  same,  he  was  con 
demned  to  be  burnt  alive  with  his  books, 
which  was  executed  in  1418,  contrary  to 
the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  which  the 
Council  of  Constance  basely  said  he  was 
not  bound  to  keep  to  a  heretic.  His  fol 
lowers  believed,  that  the  Church  consisted 
only  of  those  predestinated  to  glory,  and 
that  the  reprobates  were  no  part  of  it; 
that  the  condemnation  of  the  five  and  forty 
articles  of  Wiclif  was  wicked  and  unrea 
sonable.  Moreri  adds,  that  they  partly 
afterwards  subdivided,  and  opposed  both 
their  bishops  and  secular  princes  in  Bohe 
mia  ;  where,  if  we  must  take  his  word, 
they  were  the  occasion  of  great  disor 
ders  and  civil  commotions  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

HUTCITINSONIANS.  The  name  of 
Hutchinsonians,"  says  Jones  of  Nayland, 
who,  with  bishops  Home  and  Horsley, 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
bore  the  name,  "  was  given  to  those 
gentlemen  who  studied  Hebrew,  and  ex 
amined  the  writings  of  John  Ilutchinson, 
Esq.  [born  at  Spennythorpe,  in  York 
shire,  1674],  and  became  inclined  to  fa 
vour  his  opinions  in  theology  and  philoso 
phy.  The  theological  opinions  of  these 
divines,  so  far  as  they  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  their  own  age,  related  chiefly 
to  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  [see  Note  L.  to  Dr.  Mill's  five 
sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ]  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  confirmed 
divine  revelation,  generally  by  reference 
to  the  natural  creation.  The  notion  of  a 
Trinity,  it  was  maintained,  was  the  token 
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from  the  throe  agents  in  the  s}-s(em  of 
nature,  fire,  light,  and  air,  on  which  all 
natural  light  and  motion  depend,  and 
which  were  said  to  siu'nifv  the  thiee  su 
preme  powers  of  the  GODHEAD  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  spiritual  world.  This 
led  to  their  opposing  Newton's  theory  of  a 
vacuum  and  gravity,  and  to  their  denying 
that  most  matter  is,  like  the  mind,  capable 
of  active  qualities,  and  to  their  ascribing 
attraction,  repulsion,  &c.,  to  subtle  causes 
not  immaterial. 

In  natural  philosophy  they  maintained 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  earth 
bears  evident  marks  of  an  universal  Hood, 
and  that  extraneous  fossils  are  to  be  ac 
counted  for  by  the  same  catastrophe.  They 
urged  great  precaution  in  the  study  of 
classical  heathen  literature,  under  the  con 
viction  that  it  had  tended  to  produce  pan 
theistic  notions  then  so  popular.  They 
also  looked  with  some  suspicion  upon  what 
is  called  natural  religion,  and  to  many 
passages  of  Scripture  they  gave  a  figura 
tive,  rather  than  a  literal,  interpretation. 
— See  Jones's  Life  of  Bixhop  Home. 

IIYMX.  A  song  of  adoration.  It  is 
certain  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  the 
Christians  were  wont  to  sing  hymns  in  the 
apostles'  time;  and  it  is  probable  that,  St. 
Ignatius  appointed  them  to  be  sung  bv 
each  side  of  the  choir.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  place  of  these  hymns  was,  as 
now,  after  the  lessons :  for  St.  Ambrose 
notes,  that  as,  after  one  angel  had  pub 
lished  the  gospel,  a  multitude  joined  with 
him  in  praising  GOD,  so,  when  our  minister 
hath  read  the  gospel,  all  the  people  glorify 
GOD.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  from  St.  Augustine,  and  from  a 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in 
the  year  *M\~>.  As  for  the  particular  hymns 
of  fun-  Church,  they  are,  as  of  old  in  the 
primitive  Chmvh,  generally  taken  out  of 
Scripture;  yet  as  thev  also  made  use  of 
so;ne  livmns  not  found  in  Scripture,  so 

I1YPERDULIA.  (See  Dulia  and  Ho- 
lain/.} 

HYPOSTASIS.  A  theological  Chris 
tian  term,  for  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  which  take  this  short  account. 
The  Greeks  took  it  in  the  first  three  cen 
turies  for  particular  substance,  and  there- 
lore  said  there  were  three  hypo>tases,  that 
is,  three  persons  according  to  the  Latins. 
AVhere  some  of  the  eastern  people  un 
derstanding  the  word  hvpostases  in  an 
other  sense,  would  not  call  the  persons 
three  hvpostases.  Athanasius  shewed  them 
in  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  3C'2, 


that  they  all  said  the  same  thing,  and 
that  all  the  difference  was,  that  thev 
gave  to  the  same  word  two  different  sig 
nifications  :  and  thus  he  reconciled  them 
together'.  It  is  evident  that  the  word  hy- 
postasis  signifies  two  things  :  fir>t,  an  in 
dividual  particular  substance;  secondly,  a 
common  nature  or  essence.  Now  when 
the  Fathers  say  there  are  three  hypostases, 
their  meaning  is  to  be  judged  from  the 
time  they  lived  in  ;  if  il  be  one  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  they  meant  all  along  three 
distinct  agents,  of  which  the  FATIIKK  was 
supreme.  If  one  of  much  later  date  uses 
the  expression,  he  means,  most  probably, 
little  more  than  a  mode  of  existence  in  a 
common  nature. 

HYPOSTATICAL  UNION.  The 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  our  LORD 
with  the  divine ;  constituting  two  natures 
in  one  person,  and  not  two  peisons  in  one 
nature,  as  the  Nestorians  assert.  (See 

HYPOTHETICAL.  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  relation  to  a  baptism 
administered  to  a  child,  of  whom  it  is  un 
certain  whether  he  has  been  already  bap 
tized  or  not.  The  rubric  states,  that  ''if 
thev  who  bring  the  infant  to  the  church 
do  make  such  uncertain  answers  to  the 
priest's  questions,  as  that  it  cannot  appear 
that  the  child  was  baptized  with  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  FATIIKR,  and  of  the  Sox, 
and  of  the  HOI.Y  GHOST,"  then  the  priest, 
on  performing  the  baptism,  is  to  use  this 
form  of  words,  viz.:  —  "If  thou  art  not 

already  baptized,  N ,  I  baptize  thee  in 

the  name,"  £e. 

This  therefore,  is  called  an  hypothetical 
or  conditional  form,  being  used  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  child  may  not  have 
already  received  baptism. 

HYPSISTAUIANS.  Heretics  in  the 
fourth  century  of  Christianity,  according 
to  Gregory  Xazianzen,  who  made  a  mix 
ture  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  paganism, 
for  they  worshipped  fire  with  the  pagans, 
and  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  legal  ab 
stinence  from  meats  with  the  Jews. 

ICONOCLASTS,  or  IMAGE  IJREAK- 
EHS.  (See  Images,  lin<ig<:  Worship,  and 
Idolatry.)  From  tiVwr,  an  image,  and  v,\«'l'<.', 
to  break.  A  name  given  to  the  image  break 
ers  in  the  eighth  centiirv.  Sarentapchis,  a 
.lew,  persuaded  Kzide,  king  of  the  Arabs, 
to  take  the  images  of  saints  out  of  churches 
that  b  'longed  to  the  Christians  :  and  some 
time  after,  Uazere,  becoming  a  Mahometan 
in  Syria,  where  he  was  a  slave,  insinuated 
himself  so  much  into  the  favour  of  Leo 
Isaurieus,  that  this  prince,  at  his  and  the 
x  2 
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persuasion  of  other  Jews,  who  had  fore 
told  him  his  coming  to  the  empire,  de 
clared  against  images,  about  726,  ordered 
the  statue  of  CHRIST,  placed  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  being  enraged  at  a  tumult  occasioned 
therebv,  issued  a  proclamation  wherein 
he  abolished  their  use,  and  menaced  the 
worshippers  with  severe  punishments  ;  and 
all  the  solicitations  of  Germanus  the  pa 
triarch,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  could 
prevail  nothing  in  their  favour.  His  son 
and  successor  Constantino  forbade  praying 
to  saints  or  the  Virgin  ;  he  set  at  naught 
the  pope,  and  assembled  a  council,  in  which 
his  proceedings  were  approved ;  but  this 
council  being  condemned  at  Rome,  the 
emperor  strove  more  than  ever  to  gain  his 
point.  Leo  IV.  succeeded  in  775,  and 
reigned  but  four  years,  leaving  his  son 
Constantino  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
impress  Irene.  In  her  time,  A.  D.  787,  was 
held  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  in  which, 
according  to  Baronius,  a  request  was  made 
that  the  image  of  CHRIST  and  of  the  saints 
might  be  restored.  But  Spanheim  says, 
Philip  the  emperor,  and  John,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  having  rejected  the 
sixth  general  council  against  the  Mono- 
thelites  in  712,  took  away  the  pictures  of 
the  Fathers  of  that  and  the  former  councils, 
hung  up  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  that  the  pope 
thereupon,  in  a  synod  at  Rome,  ordered 
the  like  images  to  be  placed  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  thenceforth  worshipped,  their 
use  until  that  time  being  purely  historical. 
The  Saracens,  oftvnded  at  that  supersti 
tion,  persecuted  the  Christians;  and  Leo 
calling  a  synod,  issued  a  proclamation, 
condemning  the  worship  of  images,  but 
granting  that  they  might  be  hung  up  in 
churches,  the  better  to  prevent  idolatry  ; 
and  upon  a  further  dispute  with  pope 
Gregory  II.,  who  excommunicated  him, 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  obe 
dience  in  7:30,  he  commanded  that  they 
should  be  quite  taken  down  and  destroyed. 
Constantino  Copronymus  followed  his 
father's  example,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  anno  744,  assembled  the 
sfventh  general  council  of  the  Greeks, 
wherein  images  nnd  their  worshippers  were 
condemned.  His  son  Leo  IV.  followed 
his  steps,  who,  at  his  death,  leaving  the 
Empress  Irene  to  administer  the  state  dur 
ing  the  minority  of  Constantine  VII.,  she, 
to  gain  the  monks  into  her  interest,  made 
use  of  them  to  restore  images,  advanced 
Tarasus  from  a  laic  to  be  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  so  managed  the  council 


which  she  called  at  Nice,  that  they  decreed   I 
several  sorts  of  worship  to  images  ;  as  salu 
tation,   incense,  kissing,  wax   lights,  &c.,   j 
but  neither  approved  images  of  the  Tri-   j 
nity,  statues,  nor  any  carved  work.     Con-   i 
stantine  being  of  age,  and  opposing  this  i 
procedure,  was  barbarously  deprived  of  his  i 
sight  and  life   by   his   unnatural   mother 
Irene ;    an    act    which   is  commended   by  | 
Cardinal  Baronius,  who  declared  the  Em 
peror  Leo  incapable  of  the  crown,  which 
he  calls  a  rare  example  to  posterity  not  to  , 
suffer  heretical  princes  to  reign.     On  the 
other  side,  the  popes  imitated  their  prede 
cessors  in  their  hatred  to  the  Greek  em 
perors,  whom  they  despoiled  of  their  exar 
chate  of  Ravenna,  and  their  other  posses 
sions  in  Italy,  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
French,  was  turned  into  St.  Peter's  patri 
mony  ;    but   that   the  French,    Germans, 
arid   other   northern    countries    abhorred 
image  worship,  is  plain  by  the  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne  against  images,  and  the 
acts  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort  under  that 
prince,  who  also  wrote  four  books  to  Pope 
Adrian    against   image  worship,   and  the 
illegal  Council  of  Nice  above  mentioned. 
Image  worship  was  also  opposed  by  other 
emperors  who  succeeded  ;  as  also  by  the 
churches     of    Italy,    Germany,    France, 
and  Britain,   particularly  by  the  learned 
Alcuin. 

IDOLATRY.  (See  Images  and  Icono 
clasts.)  From  tlcwXor,  an  idol ,  and  \arfieia, 
worship.  The  worship  of  idols.  This  is 
one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Palmer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Church, 
mentions  some  of  the  idolatries  and  heresies 
which  are  held  without  censure  in  the 
Roman  communion. 

I.  It  is  maintained  without  censure  that 
Latria,  or  the  worship  paid  to  the  divine 
nature,  is  also  due  to  — 

Images  of  CHRIST  ; 

Images  of  the  Trinity  ; 

Images  of  GOD  the  FATHER  ; 

Relics  of  the  blood,  flesh,  hair,  and  nail 
of  CHRIST  ; 

Relics  of  the  true  cross; 

Relics  of  the  nails,  spear,  sponge, 
scourge,  reed,  pillar,  linen  cloth,  napkin 
of  Veronica,  seamless  coat,  purple  robe, 
inscription  on  the  cross,  and  other  instru 
ments  of  the  passion ; 

Images  of  the  cross; 

The  Bible; 

The  Blessed  Virgin. 

All  these  creatures  ought,  "according  to 
the  doctrines  taught  commonly  and  with 
out  censure  in  the  Roman  communion,  to 
receive  the  very  worship  paid  to  GOD. 
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II.  Divine  honours  arc  practically  offered 
to   tin:  Virgin    and    to    all    the    saints    and 
angels.     It  lias  been  repeatedly  and  clearly 
shown    that    they  are   addressed  in  exactly 
the   same    terms    in    which    we    ou^lit    to 
address  GOD;   that  the  same  sort  of  con 
fidence  is   e.xpre.-sed   in   their   power;    that 
they  are  acknowledged  to  he  the  authors 
of  grace   and  salvation.      These   idolatries 
are  generally  practised  without  opposition 
or  censure. 

III.  The  Virgin    is    blasphemously   as 
serted  to  he  superior  to  (ion  the  SON,  and 
to  command  him.     She  is  represented   as 
the  source  of  all  grace,  while  believers  are 
taught  to  look  on  JKSI:S  with  dread.      The 
work  of  redemption   is  said  to  be  divided 
between  her  and  our  LORD. 

IV.  It   is   maintained    that  justification 
leaves  the  sinner  subject  to  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  GOD. 

V.  That  the  temporal  afflictions   of  the 
righteous  are  caused  by  the  wrath  of  an 
angry  GOD. 

VI.  That  the  righteous  suffer   the   tor 
tures  of  hell-tire  after  death. 

VII.  That    the   sacrifice   of  CHRIST   on 
the  cross  is  repeated  or  continued   in    the 
eucharist. 

These  and  other  errors  contrary  to  faith 
are  inculcated  within  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Church,  without  censure  or 
open  opposition  ;  besides  which,  there  are 
other  pernicious  tenets  more  or  less  com 
monly  received.  Tims  ihe  Jesuits  teach,  | 
that  it  is  lawful  to  practise  mental  reserv 
ations  and  equivocations,  and  even  to 
commit  crimes  tor  the  accomplishment  of 
a  good  end.  —  l\dincr. 

ILK.  or  AISLK.  lie  is  said  to  proceed 
from  the  French  word  aile  (<//«),  a  wing; 
for  that  the  Norman  churches  were  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  nave  and 
two  wings.  The  word  nave  or  naf  is  a 
Saxon  word,  and  signifies  properly  the 
middle  of  a  wheel,  being  that  part  in 
which  the  spokes  are  fixed;  and  is  from 
thence  transferred  to  signify  the  body  or 
middle  part  of  the  church  :  in  like  manner, 
the  German  imh,  by  an  easy  transmutation 
of  the  letters  /;,  f,  and  r,  frequent  in  all 
kindred  languages,  Minifies  the  vertical 
part  of  a  hill;  with  which  the  word  navel 
seems  also  to  have  some  affinity. 

ILLFMIXATI  or  ALLT  MI51J  ADOS. 
Certain  Spanish  heretics  who  began  to  ap 
pear  in  the  world  about  1.37-j  ;  but  the 
authors  bein^r  severely  punished,  this  sect 
was  stilled,  as  it  were,  until  !('>•_':>.  and  then 
awakened  with  more  vigour  in  the  diocese 
of  Seville.  The  edict  against  them  speci 


fies  seventy-six  different  errois,  whereof 
the  principal  are,  that  with  the  assiMance 
of  mental  praver  and  union  with  GOD 
(which  they  boaMed  of),  they  were  in 
such  a  Mate  of  perfection  as  not  to  need 
either  good  works,  or  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Soon  after  these  were  sup 
pressed,  a  new  sect,  under  the  same  name, 
appeared  in  France.  These,  too,  were 
entirely  extinguished  in  the  year  lli;5.3. 
Among  other  extravagances,  they  held 
that  friar  Antony  Bucknet  had  a  system 
of  belief  and  practice  revealed  to  him  which 
exceeded  all  that  was  in  Christianity;  that 
by  virtue  of  that  method,  people  might 
improve  to  the  >ame  degree  of  perfection 
and  glory  that  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  ;  that  none  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
knew  anything  of  devotion  ;  that  St.  I'eter 
was  a  good,  well-meaning  man  only;  St. 
1'aul  never  heard  scarce  anything  of  devo 
tion  ;  that  the  whole  Church  lay  in  dark 
ness  and  misbelief;  that  GOD  regarded 
noi hing  but  himself;  that  within  ten  years 
their  notions  would  prevail  all  the  world 
over;  and  then  there  would  lie  no  occasion 
for  priests,  monks,  or  any  religious  dis 
tinctions. 

IMAGKS.  There  appears  to  have  been 
little  or  no  n-e  of  imag.  s  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  the  fir>t  three  or  four  hundred 
years,  as  is  evident  from  the  silence  of  all 
ancient  authors,  and  of  the  heathens  them 
selves,  who  never  recriminated,  or  charged, 
the  u>e  of  images  on  the  primitive  Chris 
tians.  There  are  positive  proofs  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  the  use  of  images  was 
not  allowed;  particularly,  the  Council  of 
Kliberis  decrees  that  pictures  ought  not  to 
lie  put  in  churches,  letit  t/uit  which  is  icor- 
shipped  bo.  painted  upon  the  indls.  Petavius 
gives  this  general  reason  for  the  prohibi 
tion  of  all  images  whatever  at  that  time; 
because  the  remembrance  of  idolatry  was 
yet  fresh  in  men's  minds.  About  the  lat 
ter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  pictures  of 
saints  and  martyrs  began  to  creep  into 
the  churches.  Paulinus,  hit-hop  of  Nola, 
ordered  his  church  to  be  painted  with 
Scripture  histories,  such  as  those  of  Esther, 
Job,  Tobit,  and  Judith.  And  St.  Augustine 
often  speaks  of  the  pictures  of  Abraham 
offering  his  son  Isaac,  and  those  of  St. 
1'eter  and  St.  Paul,  but  without  approving 
the  use  of  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells 
us  the  Church  condemned  such  as  paid  a 
religious  veneration  to  pictures,  and  daily 
endeavoured  to  correct  them,  as  untoward 
children. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  second  Council 
of  Nice  that  images  of  GOD.  or  the  Trinity, 
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were  allowed  in  churches.     Pope  Gregory  ! 
II.,  who  was  otherwise  a  great  stickler  for  i 
images,  in  that  very  epistle  which  he  wrote  ' 
to  the  emperor  Leo  to  defend  the  worship  ! 
of  them,  denies  it  to  be  lawful  to  make  any  j 
image  of  the  Divine  nature.     Nor  did  the 
ancient  Christians  approve  of  massy  images, 
or  statues  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  but 
only  pictures  or  paintings  to  be  used  in 
churches,  and  those  symbolical  rather  than 
any  other.     Thus,  a  lamb  was  the  symbol 
of  JESUS  CHRIST,  and  a  dove  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST.    But  the  sixth  general  council  for 
bade  the  picturing  CHRIST  any  more  under 
the  figure  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  represented  by  the  effigies  of  a 
man.      By  this  time,  it  is  presumed,   the 
worship  of  images  was  begun,  anno  692. 

The  worship  of  images  occasioned  great 
contests  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  (See  Iconoclasts.)  Nicephorus, 
who  had  wrested  the  empire  from  Irene, 
in  the  year  802,  maintained  the  worship  of 
images.  The  Emperor  Michael,  in  813, 
declared  against  the  worship  of  images, 
and  expelled  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople,  Theodoras  Studita,  Nicetas, 
and  others,  who  had  asserted  it.  Michael 
IL,  desiring  to  re-establish  peace  in  the 
East,  proposed  to  assemble  a  council,  to 
which  both  the  Iconoclasts  (those  who 
broke  down  images)  and  the  asserters  of 
image  worship  should  be  admitted  ;  but 
the  latter  refusing  to  sit  with  heretics,  as 
they  called  the  Iconoclasts,  the  emperor 
found  out  a  medium.  He  left  all  men  free 
to  worship  or  not  worship  images,  and 
published  a  regulation,  forbidding  the 
taking  of  crosses  out  of  the  churches,  to 
put  images  in  their  place ;  the  paying  of 
adoration  to  the  images  themselves  ;  the 
clothing  of  statues  ;  the  making  them  god 
fathers  and  godmothers  to  children  ;  the 
lighting  candles  before  them,  and  offering 
incense  to  them,  &c.  Michael  sent  ambas 
sadors  into  the  West  to  get  this  regulation 
approved.  These  ministers  applied  them 
selves  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  upon  this  subject. 
But  the  Romans,  and  pope  Pascal  I.,  did 
not  admit  of  the  regulation  ;  and  a  synod, 
held  nt  Paris  in  824,  was  of  opinion,  that 
though  the  use  of  images  ought  not  to  be 
prohibited,  yet  it  was  not  allowable  to  pay 
them  any  religious  worship.  At  length 
the  Emperor  Michael  settled  his  regulation 
in  the  East ;  and  his  son  Theophilus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  year  829,  held  a  coun 
cil  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Icono 
clasts  were  condemned,  and  the  worship  of 
images  restored.  It  does  not  appear  that 


there  was  any  controversy  afterwards 
about  images.  The  French  and  Germans 
used  themselves,  by  degrees,  to  pay  an  out 
ward  honour  to  images,  and  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

Image  worship  is  one  great  article  of 
modern  popery.  "  No  sooner  is  a  man  ad 
vanced  a  little  forward  into  their  churches 
(says  a  modern  author,  speaking  of  the  Ro 
man  Catholics),  and  begins  to  look  about 
him,  but  he  will  find  his  eyes  and  attention 
attracted  by  the  number  of  lamps  and  wax 
candles,  which  are  constantly  burning  be 
fore  the  shrines  and  images  of  their  saints  ; 
a  sight  which  will  not  only  surprise  a 
stranger  by  the  novelty  of  it,  but  will 
furnish  him  with  one  proof  and  example 
of  the  conformity  of  the  Romish  with  the 
Pagan  worship,  by  recalling  to  his  memory 
many  passages  of  the  heathen  authors, 
where  their  perpetual  lamps  and  candles 
are  described  as  continually  burning  before 
the  altars  and  statues  of  their  deities." 
The  Romanists  believe  that  the  saint  to 
whom  the  image  is  dedicated  presides  in  a 
particular  manner  about  its  shrine,  and 
works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its 
image;  insomuch  that,  if  the  image  were 
destroyed  or  taken  away,  the  saint  would 
no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that  place. 
This  is  exactly  the  notion  of  paganism,  that 
the  gods  resided  in  their  statues  or  images. 
"  Minutius  Felix,  rallying  the  gods  of  the 
heathens  (they  are  M.  Jurieu's  words), 
says  :  Ecce  funditur,  fabricatur  ;  nondum 
Dens  est.  Ecce  plumbatur,  construitur,  eri- 
gitur ;  nee  adhuc  Deus.  Ecce  ornatur,  con- 
secralur,  oratur ;  turn  poslremo  Deus  est. 
I  am  mistaken  if  the  same  thing  may  not 
be  said  of  the  Romish  saints.  They  cast 
an  image,  they  ivork  it  with  a  hammer ;  it  is 
not  yet  a  saint.  They  set  it  upright,  and 
fasten  it  with  lead;  neither  is  it  yet  a  saint. 
They  adorn,  consecrate,  and  dedicate  it; 
behold,  at  last,  a  complete  saint!" 

By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it 
is  forbidden  to  set  up  any  extraordinary 
and  unusual  image  in  the  churches,  with 
out  the  bishop's  approbation  first  obtained. 
As  to  the  consecration  of  images,  they 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
benediction  of  a  new  cross.  At  saying  the 
prayer,  the  saint,  whom  the  image  repre 
sents,  is  named :  after  which  the  priest 
sprinkles  the  image  with  holy  water.  But 
when  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  to 
be  blessed,  it  is  thrice  incensed,  besides 
sprinkling :  to  which  are  added  the  Ave 
Mary,  psalms,  and  anthems,  and  a  double 
sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Roman  Catholics  talk  much  of  the 
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miraculous  effects  of  the  imngos  of  their 
saints,  forgetting  that  lying  wonders  are  a 
•  sign  of  Antichrist.  The  image  of  JESUS 
i  CHRIST,  which,  feeling  itself  wounded 
ivvith  a  dagger  by  an  impious  wretch,  laid 
its  hand  upon  the  wound,  is  famous  at 
Naples.  The  image  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Siena  has  often  driven  out  devils,  and 
i  wrought  other  miracles.  Our  Lady  of 
i  Lucca,  insolently  attacked  by  a  soldier 
'(who  threw  stones  at  her,  and  had  nearly 
i  broken  the  holy  child's  head,  which  she 
jbeld  on  her  right  arm),  immediately  set  it 
•Dn  her  left ;  and  the  child  liked  sitting  on  j 
i  that  arm  so  well,  that,  since  that  accident,  i 
lie  has  never  changed  his  situation. 

IMAGE  WORSHIP.  All  the  points 
of  doctrine  or  practice  in  which  the  Church 
Df  Rome  differs  from  the  Church  of  England 
lire  novelties,  introduced  gradually  in  the 
middle  ages  :  of  these  the  worship  of  images  '. 
I  is  the  earliest  practice,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  what  the  Papists  call  a  general 
council,  though  the  second  Council  of  .Nice, 
A.  D.  787,  was  in  fact  no  general  council. 
As  this  is  the  earliest  authority  for  any  of 
the  Roman  peculiarities,  and  as  the  Church  ; 
'jf  England  at  that  early  period  was  re 
markably  concerned  in  resisting  the  novelty,  j 
•it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the 
[circumstances  as  they  are  concisely  stated 
by  Mr.  Perceval.  The  Emperor  Char 
lemagne,  who  was  very  much  offended  at 
,the  decrees  of  this  council  in  favour  of 
.images,  sent  a  copy  of  them  into  England. 
Aleuin,  a  most  learned  member  of  the  , 
Church  of  England,  attacked  them,  and 
having  produced  scriptural  authority 
•against  them,  transmitted  the  same  to 
Charlemagne  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
'of  the  Church  o!  England.  Roger  lloven- 
don,  Simon  of  Durham,  and  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  mention  the  fart,  and  speak 
•of  the  worship  of  images  as  being  execrated 
by  the  whole  Church.  Charlemagne,  pur-  i 
suing  his  hostility  to  the  Nicene  Council, 
drew  up  four  books  against  it,  and  trans 
mitted  them  to  Pope  Adrian  ;  who  replied 
to  them  in  an  epistle  "  concerning  images, 
against  those  who  impugn  the  Nicene  sy 
nod,"  as  the  title  is  given,  together  with 
'the  epistle  itself,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  i 
Labbe  and  Cossart's  Councils.  The  ge-  ; 
Inuineness  of  these  books  is  admitted  by  all  i 
[the  chief  Roman  writers.  For  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  more  fully,  Char 
lemagne  assembled  a  great  council  of 
Jlnti.sft,  Gall'ican,  German,  and  Italian 
bishops  at  Frankfort,  at  which  two  legates 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  present ; 
where,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  de 


crees  of  the  soi-disant  general  Council  of 
Nice,  notwithstanding  Pope  Adrian's  coun 
tenance,  were  "  rejected,"  "  despised,"  and 
"  condemned"  The  synod  at  Frankfort 
remains  a  monument  of  a  noble  stand  in 
defence  of  the  ancient  religion,  in  which 
the  Church  of  England  had  an  honourable 
share,  occupying,  a  thousand  yeais  ago, 
the  self-same  ground  we  now  maintain,  of 
protesting  against  Roman  corruptions  of 
the  Catholic  faiih. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  is  a  Popish  festival,  esta 
blished  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on 
the  supposition  of  her  having  been  con 
ceived  and  born  immaculate,  z.  c.  \\ithcut 
original  sin,  held  on  the  8th  of  December. 
The  immaculate  conception  is  the  great 
head  of  controversy  between  the  Scotists 
and  the  Thomists.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  having  been  born  without 
original  sin  is  so  plainly  repugnant  to 
Scripture,  that  even  Romish  divines 
scarcely  dare  to  insist  upon  it,  calling  it 
rather  a  pious  opinion  than  an  article  of 
i'aith.  (See  Conception  Immaculate.) 

IMMERSION.  A  mode  of  adminis 
tering  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  which 
lirst  the  right  side,  then  the  left,  then  the 
lace,  are  dipped  in  the  font.  Immersion  is 
the  mode  of  baptizing  first  pi  escribed  in 
our  oflice  of  public  baptism  ;  but  it  is  per 
mitted  to  pour  water  upon  the  child,  if  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  certify  that  the 
child  is  weak.  (See  Affusion.) 

1MMOVEABLE      FEASTS.       (See 
Moceable  fea.sts.) 

IMPANATIOX.  A  term  (like  tran- 
substantiation  and  consubstantiation)  used 
to  designate  a  false  notion  of  the  manner 
of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  blessed  LORD  in  the  holy  eucharist. 

This  woid  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
panis  (bread),  as  the  word  incarnation  is 
formed  from  the  Latin,  euro,  curnis  (fles-h)  ; 
and  as  incarnation  signifies  the  eternal 
Word's  becoming  flesh,  or  taking  our  na 
ture  for  the  purpose  of  our  redemption  ; 
so  does  importation  signify  the  divine 
person  JESUS  CHRIST,  GOJ>  and  man, 
becoming  bread  [and  wine~\,  or  taking 
the  nature  of  bread,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  holy  eucharist :  so  that,  as  in  the 
one  divine  person  JESUS  CHRIST  there 
were  two  perfect  natures,  GOD  and  man  ; 
so  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  according 
to  the  doctrine  expressed  by  the  word 
impanation,  there  are  two  perfect  natures 
—  of  the  divine  SON  of  the  Blessed  Vir 
gin,  and  of  the  elements  :  the  two  natures 
being  one,  not  in  a  figurative,  but  in  a  real 
x  4 
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and  literal  sense,  by  a  kind  of  hypos tatical 
union. 

It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  there  is  any 
sect  which  holds  this  false  notion  ;  but 
there  are  some  individuals  to  whom  it 
seems  the  true  method  of  reconciling  those 
apparent  oppositions,  (which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  mystery,)  which  occur 
in  the  catholic  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  eucharist.  The  nearest  ap 
proach  to  the  doctrine  of  impanation 
avowed  by  any  sect,  is  that  of  the  Luthe 
rans.  (See  Consubstantiution.) 

IMPLICIT  FAITH.  The  faith  which 
is  given  without  reserve  or  examination, 
such  as  the  Church  of  Rome  requires  of 
her  members.  The  reliance  we  have  on 
the  Church  of  England  is  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  she  undertakes  to  prove  that  all 
her  doctrines  are  scriptural,  but  the  Church 
of  Rome  requires  credence  on  her  own 
authority.  The  Church  of  England  places 
the  Bible  as  an  authority  above  the  Church, 
the  Church  of  Rome  makes  the  authority 
of  the  Church  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
Bible.  The  Romish  divines  teach  that  we 
are  to  observe,  not  how  the  Church  proves 
anything,  but  what  she  says  :  that  the  will 
of  GOD  is,  that  we  should  believe  and  con 
fide  in  his  ministers  in  the  same  manner  as 
himself.  Cardinal  Toletus,  in  his  instruc 
tions  for  priests,  asserts,  "  that  if  a  rustic 
believes  his  bishop  proposing  an  heretical 
tenet  for  an  article  of  faith,  such  belief  is 
meritorious."  Cardinal  Cusanus  tells  us, 
"  That  irrational  obedience  is  the  most 
consummate  and  perfect  obedience,  when 
we  obey  without  attending  to  reason,  as  a 
beast  obeys  his  driver."  In  an  epistle  to 
the  Bohemians  he  has  these  words  :  "  I 
assert  that  there  are  no  precepts  of  CHRIST 
but  those  which  are  received  as  such  by 
the  Church  (meaning  the  Church  of  Rome). 
"When  the  Church  changes  her  judgment, 
GOD  changes  his  judgment  likewise." 

IMPOSITION,  or  LAYING  ON  OF 
HANDS.  St.  Paul  (Ileb.  vi.  2.)  speaks 
of  the  doctrine  of  laying  on  of  hands  as 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  : 
it  is  an  ecclesiastical  action,  by  which  a 
blessing  is  conveyed  from  GOD  through 
his  minister  to  a  person  prepared  by  re 
pentance  and  faith  to  receive  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  forms  in  the  world, 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Jacob,  Moses, 
the  Apostles,  and  our  blessed  LORD  himself. 
It  is  the  form  by  which  the  bishop  conveys 
his  blessing  in  confirmation. 

This  ceremony  has  been  always  esteemed 
so  essential  a  part  of  ordination,  that  any 
other  way  of  conferring  orders  without  it 


has  been  judged  invalid.     The  impositior 
of  hands  undoubtedly  took   its  rise  froir 
the   practice    of    the   Jewish    Church,    ir 
initiating  persons  for  performing  any  sacrec. 
office,  or  conferring  any  employ  of  dignit) 
or  power.     Thus  Joshua  was  inaugurated 
to    his   high    office.    (Numb,    xxvii.    23.} 
Hence  the  Jews  derived  their  custom  01 
ordaining  their  rabbies  by  imposition  o: 
hands.     The  same  ceremony  we  find  usec 
by  the  apostles,  as  often  as  they  admittec 
any  new  members  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.     For,  when  they  ordained  the  first 
deacons,  it  is  recorded,  that  after  praying 
"  they  laid  hands  on  them."  (Acts,  vi.  6.} 
At  the  ordination  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  it 
is  said,  that  they  "  lasted  and  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them."  (Acts,  xiii.  3.) 
When  St.  Paul  bids  Timothy  have  regard 
to  the  graces  conferred  in  his  ordination, 
he  observes  that  these  were  conferred  bj 
imposition  of  hands :    "  Neglect   not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the   laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery."   (1  Tim.  iv.  14.] 
And  in  his  other  epistle  he  exhorts  him  to 
"  stir  up  the  gift  of  GOD  which  was  in  him 
by  the  putting  on  of  his  hands."    (2  Tim. 
i.  6.)     The  primitive  Christians,  following 
exactly  after  this  copy,  never  admitted  any  j 
into   orders   but  with  this  ceremony  :    so 
that  the  ancient  councils  seldom  use  any  i 
other  word  for  ordination  than  "  imposition 
of  hands  ;"  and  the  ancient  writers  of  the  j 
Church  signify,  that  the  clerical  character,  i 
and  the  gifts  of  the  SPIRIT,  were  conferred  . 
by  this  action. 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  the  im-  | 
position  of  the  bishop's  hand  alone  is  re-  I 
quired   in  the   ordination  of  a  deacon,   in 
conformity    to   the  usage    of  the  ancient 
Church.  —  Dr.  Nicholls. 

This  was  always  a  distinction  between 
the  three  superior  and  five  inferior  orders, 
that  the  first  were  given  by  imposition 
of  hands,  and  the  second  were  not.  — 
Dr.  Burn. 

IMPROPRIATION.  Ecclesiastical 
property,  the  profits  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  layman  ;  thus  distinguished  from 
appropriation,  which  is  when  the  profits 
of  a  benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a  col 
lege,  &e. 

IMPUTATION.  The  attributing  a 
character  to  a  person  which  he  does  not 
really  possess;  thus,  when  in  holy  baptism 
we  are  justified,  the  righteousness  is  im 
puted  as  well  as  imparted  to  us.  The 
imputation  which  respects  our  justification 
before  GOD,  is  GOD'S  gracious  reckoning 
the  righteousness  of  CHRIST  to  believers, 
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ami  his  acceptance  of  these  person.-;  :is 
i  rinhteous  on  that  ;u  count  :  their  sins  being 

•  imputed  to  him,  and   his   obedience  being 
imputed   to    them.      Rom.   iv.  (i,  7.  v.  Is, 
li).    -2  Cor.  v.  -21.     (See  Fuith  and  Juxtiji- 

i  cation.) 

1XCARXAT1OX.  The  act  whereby 
!  the  SON  of  GOD  assnnu'd  tlie  human  na- 
!  ture  ;  or  the  mvsterv  by  which  the  Eternal 

•  Word  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accom 
plish  the  work  of  our  salvation. 

The  doctrine  of  the   incarnation   as  laid 
down  in  the  third  General  Council,  that 

•  of  Ephesus,    is  as    follows:  —  "The  great 

•  and  holy   synod   (of  Nice)    said,   that    he 
'who  was  begotten  of  the  FAIIILR  as  the 

I  only -begotten  SON  by  nature;  who  was 
I  true  GOD  of  true  GOD,  Light  of  light, 
!  bv  whom  the  FATIIKR  made  all  things; 

that  he  descended,  became  incarnate,  and 
1  was  made  man,  suffered,  rose  on  the  third 

dav,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens.' 
i  Tliese  words  and  doctrines  we  ought  to 

follow,  in  considering  what  is  meant  by 
:  the  word  of  GOD  being  '  incarnate  and 
|  made  man.' 

•'  \Ve  do  not  say  that  the  nature  of  the 

•  Word    was  converted  and    became    lle.-h  ; 
!  nor  that  it  was  changed  into  perfect  man, 
ji  consisting    of  body  and   soul  :   but   rather, 
I  that  the  Word,  uniting  to  \\in\selfpersonally 
I  ilesh,  animated  bv  a  rational  .soul,  became 
i  man  in  an  ineffable  and  incomprehensible 
t  manner,  and  became  the  SON  of  man,  not 
j  merely   by  will   and  ail'ection,   nor  merely 
'•'  by  the   assumption    of  one   aspect    or   ap 
pearance  ;   but  that  dillerent  natures  were 

•'joined    in   a  real   unity,   and  that  there   is 

i  one  CHRIST  and  SON,  of  two  natures  ;  the 
difference  of  natures  not  being  taken  awav 

•I  by  their  union It  is  said  also,  that 

he  who  was  before  all  ages,  and  begotten 
of  the  FATHKR,  was  'born  according  to 

|  the  llesh,  of  a  woman:'  not  as  if  his  divine 

•  nature   h  id   taken   its   beginning  from   the 
,  Holy  Yiririn   •   •   •   but  because  for  us,  and 

for  our  salvation,  he  united  personally  to 
•.  himself  the  nature  of  man,  and  proceeded 

from  a  woman  ;  therefore  he  is  said  to  be 
>  'born  according  to  the  tied).'  ...  So  also 
'  we  say  that  he  'suffered  and  rose  a'.:aiu,' 

•  not  as   it'  Goi>   the   Word   had  Milli-rcd   in 
his  own    nature    the    Mripes,   the    nads,    or 

|  the  other  wounds  ;  tor  the  ( lonm:  \n  cannot 

'  sillier,    as    it    is    incorporeal  :    but    because 

that  which  had   become   hi-  own  body  suf- 

fered.  he  is  said   to   Miller   those   things  for 

us.    For  he  who  was  incapable  of  sulfering 

!  was  in  a  suffering   bodv.      In    like   manner 

wi.1  understand  his  ;  death.'   .   .   .      l!ecau-e 

his    own    body,    bv    the  jjrace    ot'  GOD,    as 


Paul  saith.  tasted  death  for  every  man,  he 
is  said  to  sull'T  death,"  \c. 

1XCEXSE.  The  u>e  of  incense  in 
connection  with  the  eucharist  was  un 
known  in  the  Church  until  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.  It  then  became  pre 
valent  in  the  Church,  but  has  been  disused 
bv«the  Church  of  England  since  the  Re- 
formation.  • —  Bingham. 

1  X  C  0 M r R  E  II  E X  SIB L E.  In  the 
Athanasian  Creed  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
FATHER  is  incomprehensible,  the  SON  in 
comprehensible,  the  HOLY  GHOST  incom 
prehensible,"  which  means  that  the  FATIIKR 
is  illimitable,  the  SON  illimitable,  the  HOLY 
GHOST  illimitable.  At  the  time  when  this 
creed  was  translated,  the  word  incompre 
hensible  was  not  confined  to  the  sense  it 
now  bears,  as  inconceivable,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  understanding  ;  but  it  then 
meant,  not  comprehended  within  limits. 

IXCORHUPTICOLJS,  or  A/ihtharto- 
doctita-,  or  Phantusiastce.  Heretics  who 
had  their  original  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  be 
ginning  of  the  controversy  was  among  the 
Eut vchians,  whether  the  bodv  of  CHRIST 
was  corruptible  or  incorruptible  from  his 
conception:  Severus  held  it  corruptible; 
Julianus  Halicarnassus  held  the  contrary, 
as  not  being  obnoxious  to  hunger,  thirst, 
or  weariness  ;  and  that  he  did  but  seem 
ingly  sutler  such  things  ;  from  whence 
thev  were  called  Phantasiashe.  Evagrius 
says  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  favoured 
these  heretics,  and  persecuted  the  ortho 
dox  ;  but  he  is  accused  of  falsehood  in  this 
particular. 

IXCl'MBEXT.  He  who  is  in  present 
possession  of  a  benefice. 

INDEPENDENTS.  Like  the  Pres 
byterians,  the  Independents  sprang  from 
Puritanism,  and  were  originally  formed  in 
Holland,  about  the  year  KilO,  but  their 
distinguishing  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
previously  maintained  in  England  bv  the 
llrownists,  who  were  banished,  or  emi 
grated,  in  M!Ki. 

The-  Independent  idea  of  the  word 
''Church,"  savs  Adam,  Irom  whom  this 
article  is  abridged,  is,  that  il  is  never  used 
hut  in  two  senses —  as  including  the  whole 
bodv  of  the  redeemed,  whether  in  heaven 
or  inearth,  who  are  called  "the  general 
assembly,"  &c.  (Ileb.  x  u.  -'.}  )  ;  and.  a  "sun, 
'•  the  whole  familv  in  heaven  and  in  earth" 
(Eph.  iii.  !•'>.):  or,  as  one  single  congre 
gation.  Hence  their  distinguishing  tenet 
is  grounded  upon  the  notion  that  the 
primitive  bishops  were  not  overseers,  of 
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dioceses,  but  pastors  of  single  independent 
congregations. 

That  which  unites  them,  or  rather  which 
distinguishes  them  from  other  denomi 
nations  of  Christians,  is  their  maintaining 
that  the  power  of  church  government  and 
discipline  is  lodged  neither  in  the  bishop, 
nor  in  a  presbytery  or  senate  of  church 
rulers  distinct  from  the  people,  but  in  the 
community  of  the  faithful  at  large  ;  and 
their  disclaiming,  more  or  less,  every  form 
of  union  between  churches,  and  assigning 
to  each  congregation  the  exclusive  govern 
ment  of  itself,  as  a  body  corporate,  having 
full  power  within  itself  to  admit  and  ex 
clude  members ;  to  choose  church  officers  ; 
and,  when  the  good  of  the  society  requires 
it,  to  depose  them,  without  being  account 
able  to  classes,  presbyteries,  synods,  con 
vocations,  councils,  or  any  jurisdiction 
whatever. 

In  doctrine  they  are  strictly  Calvinistic. 
But  many  of  the  Independents,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  reject  the  use  of  "  all 
creeds  and  confessions  drawn  up  by  fallible 
men  ;"  and  merely  require  of  their  teachers 
a  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  and  its  leading  doctrines,  and  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
sole  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  only  test  of  doctrine,  or  the  only  cri 
terion  of  faith.  And  in  general  they 
require  from  all  persons  who  wish  to  be 
admitted  into  their  communion,  an  account, 
either  verbal  or  written,  of  what  is  called 
their  experience ;  in  which,  not  only  a 
declaration  of  their  faith  in  the  LORD 
JESUS,  and  their  purpose,  by  grace,  to 
devote  themselves  to  him,  is  expected,  but 
likewise  a  recital  of  the  steps  by  which 
they  were  led  to  a  knowledge  and  profes 
sion  of  the  gospel. 

In  regard  to  church  government  and 
discipline,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark 
here,  after  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  Independents  in  general  agree  with 
the  Presbyterians,  "  in  maintaining  the 
identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  and 
believe  that  a  plurality  cf  presbyters, 
pastors,  or  bishops,  in  one  church,  is  taught 
in  Scripture,  rather  than  the  common 
usage  of  one  bishop  over  many  congre 
gations  ;"  but  they  conceive  their  own 
mode  of  discipline  to  be  "  as  much  beyond 
the  presbyterian,  as  presbytery  is  prefer 
able  to  prelacy  : "  and,  that  one  distin 
guishing  feature  of  their  discipline  is, 
their  maintaining  "  the  right  of  the  Church, 
or  body  of  Christians,  to  determine  who 
shall  be  admitted  into  their  communion, 
and  also  to  exclude  from  their  fellowship 


those  who  may  prove  themselves  unworthy 
members." 

This  their  regard  to  purity  of  commu 
nion,  whereby  they  profess  to  receive  only  • 
accredited,    or    really   serious   Christians, 
has  been  termed  the  grand  Independent 
principle. 

INDEXES.     (Prohibitory  and  Expur- 
gatory.}    The  books  generally  bearing  the  i 
title  of  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory  In 
dexes  are  catalogues  of  authors  and  works  : 
either  condemned  in  toto,  or  censured  and 
corrected    chiefly   by   expunction,    issued 
from  the  Church  of  modern  Koine,   and  , 
published  by  authority  of  her  ruling  mem 
bers  and  societies  so  empowered. 

The  Prohibitory  Index  specifies  and  pro 
hibits  entire  authors  or  works,  whether  of 
known  or  of  unknown  authors.  This  book 
has  been  frequently  published,  with  suc 
cessive  enlargements,  to  the  present  time, 
under  the  express  sanction  of  the  reigning 
pontiff.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
periodical  publication  of  the  papacy. 

The  other  class  of  indexes,  the  Expur 
gatory,  contains  a  particular  examination 
of  the  works  occurring  in  it,  and  specifies 
the  passages  condemned  to  be  expunged 
or  altered.  Such  a  work,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  works  embraced  by  it, 
must  be,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
indexes  of  the  kind,  is,  voluminous.  For 
a  general  history  of  these  indexes  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mendham's  "  Literary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

INDUCTION.  This  may  be  compared 
to  livery  and  seisin  of  a  freehold,  for  it  is 
putting  a  minister  in  actual  possession  of 
the  Church  to  which  he  is  presented,  and 
of  the  glebe  land  and  other  temporalities 
thereof;  for  before  induction  he  hath  no 
freehold  in  them.  The  usual  method  of 
induction  is  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  under 
the  seal  of  the  bishop,  to  the  archdeacon 
of  the  place,  who  either  himself,  or  by  his 
warrant  to  all  clergymen  within  his  arch 
deaconry,  inducts  the  new  incumbent  by 
taking  his  hand,  laying  it  on  the  key  of 
the  church  in  the  door,  and  pronouncing 
these  words,  "  I  induct  you  into  the  real 
and  actual  possession  of  the  rectory  or 

vicarage  of  II ,  with  all  its  profits  and 

appurtenances."  Then  he  opens  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  puts  the  person  in  pos 
session  of  it,  who  enters  to  offer  his  de 
votions,  which  done  he  tolls  a  bell  to 
summon  his  parishioners. 

INDULGENCES.  One  of  the  evil 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  whose 
doctrine  upon  the  subject  the  following 
outline  may  be  given  :  — 
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The  conferring  of  indulgences,  which  ! 
ire  denominated  ''  the  heavenly  treasures  ! 
:>f  the  Church"  (Cone.  Tri.  J)ccrt't.  Scss.  j 
XX.),  is  said  to  bo  the  "  gift  of  CHRIST  to 
the  Church."  (Sess.  XXV.)  To  under-  ; 
stand  the  nature  of  indulgences  we  must 
observe,  that  "  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  GOD,  when  its 
ijuilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted, 
may  consist  either  of  evil  in  this  life,  or 
of  temporal  suffering  in  the  next,  which 
temporal  suffering  in  the  next  life  is 
called  purgatory ;  that  the  Church  has 
received  power  from  GOD  to  remit  both 
of  these  inflictions,  and  this  remission  is 
called  an  indulgence."  —  Butlers  Book  of 
the  Rom.  Cat.  Ch.  p.  110.  "It  is  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  an 
indulgence,  when  truly  gained,  is  not 
barely  a  relaxation  of  the  canonical  pen 
ance  enjoined  by  the  Church,  but  also  an 
actual  remission  by  GOD  himself,  of  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  it  in  his  sight."  —  Mdncrs  J^nd 
of  Contrail,  p.  305 .  Tope  Leo  X.,  in  his 
bull, _De  Indulgentiis,  whose  object  he  states 
to  be  "  that  no  one  in  future  may  allege 
ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church  respecting  indulgences,  and  their 
efficacy,"  declares,  "  that  the  Roman  pon 
tiff,  vicar  of  CHHIST  on  earth,  can,  for 
reasonable  causes,  by  the  powers  of  the 
keys,  grant  to  the  faithful,  whether  in 
this  life  or  in  purgatory,  indulgences,  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  the  merits  of 
CHRIST,  and  of  the  saints  (expressly 
called  a  treasure)  ;  and  that  those  who 
have  truly  obtained  these  indulgences  are 
released  from  so  much  of  the  temporal 
punishment  due  for  their  actual  sins  to 
ithe  divine  justice,  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
indulgence  granted  and  obtained.  —  Bulla 
Leon.  X.  adv.  Luther.  Clement  VI.,  in 
.the  bull  Unigenitus,  explains  this  matter 
more  fully  : — "As  a  single  drop  of  CHRIST'S 
blood  would  have  sufficed  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  whole  human  race,"  so  the  rest 
was  not  lost,  but  "  was  a  treasure  which 
he  acquired  for  the  militant  Church,  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  his  sons  ;  which 
treasure  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  hid  in 
!a  napkin,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
committed  it  to  be  dispensed  by  St.  Peter 
(and  his  successors,  his  own  vicars  upon 
'earth,  for  proper  and  reasonable  causes, 
•for  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  ;  and  for 
'an  augmentation  of  this  treasure,  the  merits 
of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  GOD,  and  of  all 
the  elect,  are  known  to  come  in  aid." 
'"We  have  resolved,"  says  pope  Leo  XII., 


in  his  bull  of  indiction  for  the  universal 
jubilee,  in  Ib24,  "in  virtue  of  the  autho 
rity  given  us  by  heaven,  fully  to  unlock 
that  sacred  treasure,  composed  of  the 
merits,  sufferings,  and  virtues  of  CHRIST 
our  LORD,  and  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  and 
of  all  the  saints,  which  the  author  of 
human  salvation  has  entrusted  to  our 
dispensation.  During  this  year  of  the 
jubilee,  we  mercifully  give  and  grant,  in 
the  LORD,  a  plenary  indulgence,  remission, 
and  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  to  all  the 
faithful  of  CHRIST,  truly  penitent,  and 
confessing  their  sins,  and  receiving  the 
holy  communion,  who  shall  visit  the 
churches  of  blessed  Peter  and  Paul,"  &c. 
"We  offer  you,"  says  Ganganelli,  in  his 
bull  DC  Indulgentiis,  "  a  share  of  all  the 
riches  of  divine  mercy,  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  us,  and  chiefly  those  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  blood  of  CHRIST. 
We  will  then  open  to  you  all  the  gates 
of  the  rich  reservoir  of  atonement,  derived 
from  the  merits  of  the  Mother  of  GOD,  the 
holy  apostles,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs, 
and  the  good  works  of  all  the  saints.  We 
invite  you,  then,  to  drink  of  this  over 
flowing  stream  of  indulgence,  to  enrich 
yourselves  in  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors.  Do  not,  then,  let  slip  the 
present  occasion,  this  favourable  time, 
these  salutary  days,  employing  them  to 
appease  the  justice  of  GOD,  and  obtain 
your  pardon." 

The  reasonable  causes,  on  account  of 
which  indulgences  are  given,  are,  where 
"  the  cause  be  pious,  that  is,  not  a  work 
which  is  merely  temporal,  or  vain,  or  in 
no  respect  pertaining  to  the  divine  glory, 
but  for  any  work  whatsoever,  which  tends 
to  the  honour  of  GOD,  or  the  service  of 
the  Church,  an  indulgence  will  be  valid. 
We  see,  occasionally,  the  very  greatest 
indulgences  given  for  the  very  lightest 
causes;  as  when  a  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  to  all  who  stand  before  the  gates 
of  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  pope  gives  the 
solemn  blessing  to  the  people  on  Easter 
day;"  for  "indulgences  do  not  depend, 
for  their  efficacy,  on  consideration  of  the 
work  enjoined,  but  on  the  infinite  treasure 
of  the  merits  of  CHRIST  and  the  saints, 
which  is  a  consideration  surpassing  and 
transcending  every  thing  that  is  granted 
by  an  indulgence."  In  some  cases  ''the 
work  enjoined  must  not  only  be  pious 
and  useful,  but  bear  a  certain  proportion 
with  the  indulgence ;  that  is,  the  work 
enjoined  must  tend  to  an  end  more  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  GOD,  than  the  satisfaction 
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remitted,"  "  although  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  in  itself  very  meritorious,  or  satis 
factory,  or  difficult,  and  laborious  (though 
these  things  ought  to  be  regarded  too), 
but  that  it  be  a  mean  apt  and  useful, 
towards  obtaining  the  end  for  which  the 
indulgence  is  granted."  "  As  the  large 
resort  of  people,"  before  the  gates  of  St. 
Peter,  when  the  pope  gives  his  solemn 
blessing,  "  is  a  mean,  apt  and  useful,  to 
set  forth  faith,  respecting  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  apostolic 
see,  which  is  the  end  of  the  indulgence." 
—  BeUarmine  de  Indulgentiis,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 
The  first  General  Lateran  Council  granted 
"  remission  of  sins  to  whoever  shall  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  effectually  help  to  oppose 
the  infidels."  —  Can.  XL  The  third  and 
fourth  Lateran  Councils  granted  the  same 
indulgence  to  those  who  set  themselves  to 
destroy  heretics,  or  who  shall  take  up 
arms  against  them.  —  See  Labbe,  vol.  x. 
p.  1523.  Boniface  VIII.  granted,  not 
only  a  full  and  larger,  but  the  most  full, 
pardon  of  all  sins  to  all  that  visit  Rome 
the  first  year  in  every  century.  Clement 
V.  decreed,  that  they  who  should,  at  the 
jubilee,  visit  such  and  such  churches, 
should  obtain  "  a  most  full  remission  of 
all  their  sins;"  and  he  not  only  granted 
a  "plenary  absolution  of  all  sins,  to  all 
who  died  on  the  road  to  Home,"  but  "also 
commanded  the  angels  of  paradise  to 
carry  the  soul  direct  to  heaven." 

"  Sincere  repentance,"  we  are  told,  "is 
always  enjoined,  or  implied,  in  the  grant 
of  an  indulgence,  and  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  every  grace."  —  Milners 
End  of  Controversy,  p.  304.  But  as  the 
dead  are  removed  from  the  possibility,  so 
are  they  from  the  necessity,  of  repentance  ; 
"  as  the  pope,"  says  BeUarmine,  "  applies 
the  satisfactions  of  CHRIST  and  the  saints 
to  the  dead,  by  means  of  works  enjoined 
on  the  living,  they  are  applied,  not  in  the 
way  of  judicial  absolution,  but  in  the  way 
of  payment  (per  modum  solutionis) .  For 
as  when  a  person  gives  alms,  or  fasts,  or 
makes  a  pilgrimage,  on  account  of  the 
dead,  the  effect  is,  not  that  he  obtains 
absolution  for  them  from  their  liability 
to  punishment,  but  he  presents  to  GOD 
that  particular  satisfaction  for  them,  in 
order  that  GOD,  on  receiving  it,  may 
liberate  the  dead  from  the  debt  of  punish 
ment  which  they  had  to  pay.  In  like 
manner,  the  pope  does  not  absolve  the 
deceased,  but  offers  to  GOD,  out  of  the 
measure  of  satisfaction,  as  much  as  is  ne 
cessary  to  free  them."  —  Id.  Their  ob 
ject  is  "  to  afford  succour  to  such  as  have 


departed  real  penitents  in  the  love  o:j 
GOD,  yet  before  they  had  duly  satisfied,; 
by  fruits  worthy  of  penance,  for  sins  o:| 
commission  and  omission,  and  are  now, 
purifying  in  the  fire  of  purgatory  ;  tha , 
an  entrance  may  be  opened  for  them  into 
that  country,  where  nothing  defiled  is 
admitted."  —  Bull.  Leo.  XII. 

"As  the  power  of  granting  indulgences 
was  given  by  CHRIST  to  the  Church,  and 
she  has  exercised  it  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  this  holy  synod  teaches,  and  com 
mands,  that  the  use  of  them,  as  beinj.- 
greatly  salutary  to  the  Christian  people, 
and  approved  by  the  authority  of  councils, 
shall  be  retained ;  and  she  anathematises 
those  who  say  they  are  useless,  or  deny  to 
the  Church  the  power  of  granting  them  ; 
but  in  this  grant,  the  synod  wishes  thai 
moderation,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  and 
approved  practice  of  the  Church,  be  ex 
ercised  ;  lest  by  too  great  facility,  eccle 
siastical  discipline  be  weakened."  —  Cone. 
Trid.  Sess.  XXV.  de  Indulg. 

"  The  chief  pontiffs,  by  virtue  of  the 
supreme  authority  given  them  in  the  Uni-; 
versal  Church,  have  justly  assumed  the 
power  of  reserving  some  graver  criminal 
causes  to  their  own  peculiar  judgment.1' 

—  Cone.   Trid.  Scss.  XIV.  cap.  7.     "  The 
more   weighty   criminal    chai-ges    against 
bishops,  which  deserve  deposition  and  de 
privation,  may  be  judged  and  determined 
only   by   the    supreme    Roman    pontiff.' 

—  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  XXIV.  cap.  5. 

lk  No  testimony,"  says  Clementius,  "  car 
be  produced  from  any  father,  or  any 
ancient  Church,  that  either  this  doctrine. 
or  the  practice  of  such  indulgences,  wat 
known,  or  used,  for  1200  years."  —  Exam. 
Cone.  Trid.  de  Indulg.  c.  4.  Many  01 
these  indulgences  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  supreme  pontiff;  for  obtaining 
which  an  office  is  opened  at  Rome,  and 
table  of  fees,  payable  to  the  chancery  01 
Rome,  published  by  authority.  The  par 
don  of  a  heretic  is  fixed  at  361.  9*. ;  whilgi 
marrying  one  wife,  after  murdering  an 
other,  may  be  commuted  by  the  paymeni 
of  8/.  2s.  9d.  A  pardon  for  perjury  it- 
charged  at  9s. ;  simony,  10s.  6d. ;  robbery. 
12s.;  seduction,  9s.;  incest,  7s.  Gd. ;  mur 
der,  7s.  Gd.  Now,  is  not  this  taxation  ji 
virtual  encouragement  to  the  commission 
of  the  most  shocking  crimes,  when  abso 
lution  for  them  is  granted  and  proffered 
on  such  easy  terms  ?  This  seems  to  be, 
in  fact,  the  establishing  a  complete  traffic 
for  sins,  and  must  be  accounted  a  great 
source  of  corruption  and  depravity. 

"  These  pardons,"  says  Silvester  Prierias. 
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are  not  known  to  us  by  the  authority  of 
le  Scriptures,  hut  hy  the  authority  ol' 
16  Church  of  Koine,  and  the  popes; 
'hich  is  greater  than  the  authority  of 
he  Scriptures."  —  Con.  Luth.  /«/»•.  Indid. 
'hey  were  first  sanctioned  hy  L'rhan  II., 
s  a  reward  for  those  who  engaged  in  a 
rusade  against  the  Mahometans,  for  the 
ecoverv  of  Palestine.  To  these  Urban 
romised  tlie  remission  of  all  their  sins, 
nil  to  open  to  them  the  gates  of  heaven. 

From  these  extracts,  we  may  learn, 
hat  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Home 
id  formerly,  and  do  now,  teach  and 
elieve  on  the  subject  of  indulgences  ;  1st, 
That  these  pardons  are  to  be  paid  for  ; 
ml,  That  they  are  granted  through  the 
icrits  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints,  as 
rell  as  through  the  death  and  sufferings 
f  our  blessed  Saviour ;  3rd,  That  these 
lardons  are  more  effectual  at  Rome  than 
Isewhere,  and  that  they  are  better  at  the 
ime  of  the  pope's  jubilee,  than  in  other 
ears. 

Now  in  all  this,  such  doctrines  do  openly 
nd  plainly  contradict  the  word  of  GOD. 
'\>r  in  the  first  place,  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
nstead  of  calling  for  money,  says,  "  Ho 
very  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
raters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come 
•e,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine 
nd  milk,  without  money  and  without 
'irice."  (Iv.  1.)  Instead  of  speaking  like 
let/el,  St.  Paul  says,  "  Being  justified 
:reely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
'hat  is  in  CHRIST  JESUS,  whom  God  hath 
et  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood."  (Horn.  iii.  24,  2J.)  And, 
inlike  the  pope,  "The  spirit  and  the  bride 
.ay,  come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say, 
pome.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
\nd  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
vater  of  life  freely."  (Rev.  xxii.  17.) 
,  In  the  next  place,  the  merits  of  saints 
'ire  never  said  in  Scripture  to  be  the 
':ause  of  their  own  salvation,  or  of  that  of 
•thers;  for  all  that  are  saved  are  said  to 
DC  saved  through  faith  in  CIIKIST  ;  which 
I'aith  produceih  in  them  good  works,  as  na- 
urally  as  a  tree  produceth  fruit.  St.  Peter 
ileclares,  that  "  there  is  none  other  name 
Under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
ivre  must  be  saved,  but  onlv  the  name  of 
•ur  LORD  JESI  s  CHRIST.''  (Acts,  iv.  12.) 

And  in  the  last  place,  as  to  the  idea, 
lhat  it  is  better  to  worship  GOD  in  one 
•ity  or  country  than  in  another,  our  LOUD 
lias  plainly  said,  No,  in  his  conversation 
irith  the  woman  of  Samaria.  She  said, 
i'  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain, 
j.nd  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 


where  men  ought  to  worship.     JESUS  saith 

unto   her,  A\  oman,    believe   me,    the    hour 

cometh,    when    ye    shall     neither    in    this 

!  mountain,   nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship 

j  the  FATHER.  .  .   .     But  the  hour  cometh, 

'  and   now   is,   when    the    true   worshippers 

shall  worship  the  FATHER  in  spirit  and  in 

truth,    for    the  FATHER   seeketh    such    to 

worship  him."      (John,  iv.  20 — 23.) 

In  saluting  the  Corinthian  Church,  St. 
Paul  joins  with  them  "all  that  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  JESUS  CHRIST 
our  LORD,  both  theirs  and  ours."  (1  Cor. 
i.  2.)  The  Scripture  does  not  tell  us  of 
any  particular  times,  in  which  prayer  is 
more  acceptable  to  GOD  than  at  others  ; 
but  they  exhort  us  to  "seek  the  LORD 
while  he  may  be  found,  and  to  call  upon 
him  while  he  is  near.  (Isa.  i.  (5.)  "To 
day,  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  heart."  (Ps.  xcv.  7,  8.)  "Boast  not 
thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  (Prov. 
xxvii.  1.)  "Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  (2  Cor. 
vi.  2.)  So  that  while  GOD  thus  oilers  in 
the  Bible,  forgiveness  through  CHRIST,  to 
all  who  shall  repent  and  believe  the  gospel ; 
the  Church  of  Koine  presumes  to  tell  her 
people,  that  it  wrill  be  better  for  them, 
while  they  profess  to  repent  and  believe, 
to  pay  their  money ;  and  safer  for  them  to 
come  to  Koine  on  jubilee  years,  or  to  some 
other  place  in  a  jubilee  month,  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  their  absolution.  Surely  the 
people  who  believe  all  this,  rather  than 
their  Bible,  are  like  the  Jews  whom  Jere 
miah,  in  GOD'S  name,  thus  describes:  — 
"My  people  have  committed  two  evils; 
they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cis 
terns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water."  (Jer.  ii.  13.)  Or  rather,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  whole  body,  teachers 
and  people,  are  like  those  of  whom  our 
LORD  said,  "  They  be  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind;  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  (Matt. 
xv.  14.) — Cf  DonnorrJnie. 

INFALLIBILITY.  In  one  sense  the 
universal  Church  is  infallible.  It  has  an  in 
fallible  guide  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Holy 
Scripture  contains  all  religious  truth.  And 
the  Church  having  the  Scriptures  is  so 
far  infallibly  guided.  But  there  is  no  in 
fallible  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip 
ture.  It'  it  were  so.  then  there  would  be 
an  authority  above  the  Scriptures.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  our  twentieth  article:  "The 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies 
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of  faith  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  con 
trary  to  GOD'S  word  written,  neither  may 
it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that 
it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore, 
although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a 
keeper  of  holy  writ,  yet  as  it  ought  not  to 
decree  any  thing  against  the  same,  so 
besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce 
any  thing  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of 
salvation." 

Here  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
subordination  to  Scripture  is  clearly  laid 
down.  To  the  same  effect  is  our  twenty- 
first  article.  "  General  councils  may  not 
be  gathered  together  without  the  com 
mandment  and  will  of  princes.  And 
when  they  be  gathered  together  (for 
asmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men, 
whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the 
spirit  and  word  of  GOD),  they  may  err, 
and  sometime  have  erred,  even  in  things 
pertaining  unto  GOD.  Wherefore  things 
ordained  by  them  as  necessary  to  salvation, 
have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless 
it  may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken 
out  of  Holy  Scripture."  —  Beveridge. 

But  although  Ave  can  have  no  infallible 
guide  beyond  the  Scriptures,  yet  there 
may  be  a  proper  certainty  in  matters  of 
faith,  doctrine,  and  discipline,  without 
infallibility.  This  in  his  "  Importance  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinitv,"  that 
great  divine,  Dr.  Waterland,  shews  from 
the  words  of  Chillingworth.  Though 
•we  pretend  not  to  certain  means  of 
not  erring  in  interpreting  all  Scripture, 
particularly  such  places  as  are  obscure 
and  ambiguous,  yet  this,  methinks,  should 
be  no  impediment ;  but  that  we  may  have 
certain  means  of  not  erring  in  and  about 
the  sense  of  those  places  which  are  so  plain 
and  clear  that  they  need  no  interpreters ; 
and  in  such  we  say  our  faith  is  contained. 
If  you  ask  me,  how  I  can  be  sure  that  I 
know  the  true  meaning  of  these  places  ? 
I  ask  you  again,  can  you  be  sure  that  you 
understand  what  I  or  any  man  else  says? 
GOD  be  thanked  that  we  have  sufficient 
means  to  be  certain  enough  of  ihe  truth 
of  our  faith  ;  but  the  privilege  of  not  being 
in  possibility  of  erring,  that  we  challenge 
not,  because  we  have  as  little  reason  as 
you  to  do  so,  and  you  have  none  at  all. 
If  you  ask,  seeing  we  may  possibly  err, 
how  can  we  be  assured  we  do  not  ?  I  ask 
you  again,  seeing  your  eyesight  may  de 
ceive  you,  how  can  you  be  sure  you  see 
the  sun  when  you  do  see  it  ?  A  pretty 
sophism  !  That  whosoever  possibly  may 
err,  cannot  be  certain  that  he  doth  not 


err.  A  judge  may  possibly  err  in  jud^' 
ment,  can  he,  therefore,  never  have  assu  •; 
ance  that  he  hath  judged  right  ?  ^j 
traveller  may  possibly  mistake  his  wad 
must  I,  therefore,  be  doubtful  wheth'-i 
I  am  in  the  right  way  from  my  hall  to  n  ] 
chamber  ?  Or  can  our  London  carrM 
have  no  certainty,  in  the  middle  of  tli 
day,  when  he  is  sober  and  in  his  wits,  th  i 
he  is  in  the  way  to  London  ?  These,  yd 
see,  are  right  worthy  consequences,  an 
yet  they  are  as  like  to  your  own,  as  i  \ 
egg  to  nn  egg,  or  milk  to  milk. 

Methinks,  so  subtile  a  man  as  you  an 
should  easily  apprehend  a  wide  differem 
between  authority  to  do  a  thing  and  in 
fallibility  in  doing  it.  The  former,  tl « 
doctor,  together  with  the  article  of  tl  < 
Church  of  England,  attributeth  to  11  • 
Church,  nay,  to  particular  churches,  ar< 
I  subscribe  to  his  opinion ;  that  is,  ti 
authority  of  determining  controversies  u 
faith,  according  to  plain  and  evident  Scrip 
ture  and  universal  tradition  and  infall! 
bility,  while  they  proceed  according  \> 
this  rule.  As  if  there  should  arise  ai 
heretic  that  should  call  in  question  CHRIST' 
passion  and  resurrection,  the  Church  h:, 
authority  to  determine  this  controversv 
and  infallible  direction  how  to  do  it,  an 
to  excommunicate  this  man  if  he  shoul; 
persist  in  his  errors. 

The  ground  of  your  error  here  is,  yot; 
not  distinguishing  between  actual  cer 
tainty  and  absolute  infallibility.  Geomt 
tricians  are  not  infallible  in  their  owi 
science  ;  yet  they  are  very  certain  of  win 
they  see  demonstrated  :  and  carpenters  ai  * 
not  infallible,  yet  certain  of  the  BtraightnA- 
of  those  things  which  agree  with  their  rul 
and  square.  So  though  the  Church  be  n< 
infallibly  certain  that  in  all  her  definition 
whereof  some  are  about  disputable  an 
ambiguous  matters,  she  shall  proceed  a< 
cording  to  her  rule  ;  yet  being  certain" 
the  infallibility  of  her  rule,  and  that  i: 
this  or  that  thing  she  dotli  manifestly  pn 
ceed  according  to  it,  she  may  be  certai 
of  the  truth  of  some  particular  decree 
and  yet  not  certain  that  she  shall  nevt 
decree  but  what  is  true. 

Though  the  Church  being  not  infal 
lible,  I  cannot  believe  her  in  every  thin 
she  says ;  yet  I  can  and  must  believe  h< 
in  every  thing  she  proves,  cither  by  Scrij 
ture,  reason,  or  universal  tradition,  be  : 
fundamental  or  not  fundamental.  Thoug 
she  may  err  in  some  things,  yet  she  dot 
not  err  in  what  she  proves,  though  it  I 
not  fundamental.  Protestants  believin 
Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  GOD,  may  I 
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certain  enough  of  the  truth  and  certainty 
)f  it.  For  what  if  they  say  the  Catholic 
rDlmrch,  much  more  themselves,  may 
possibly  err  in  some  fundamental  points, 
s  it  therefore  consequent  they  can  be 
certain  of  none  such  ?  AVhat  if  a  wiser 
•nan  than  I  may  mistake  the  sense  of  some 
obscure  place  of  Aristotle,  may  I  not, 
:  herefore,  without  any  arrogance  or  in 
consequence,  conceive  myself  certain  that  I 
inderstand  him  in  some  plain  places  which 
^arry  their  sense  before  them  ?  \\  c  pre- 
.end  not  at  all  to  any  assurance  that  we 
>:annot  err,  but  only  to  a  sufficient  certainty 
-hat  we  do  not  err,  but  rightly  understand 
:hose  things  that  are  plain,  whether  fun- 
lamental  or  not  fundamental.  That  GOD 
is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek 
iiim  ;  that,  &c.  These  wre  conceive  both 
.rue,  because  the  Scripture  says  so,  and 
.Tilths  fundamental,  because  they  are 
accessary  parts  of  the  gospel,  whereof  our 
SAVIOUR  savs,  Qui  non  crediderit,  damna- 
titur. 

I  do  heartily  acknowledge  and  believe 
ihe  articles  of  our  faith  to  be  in  themselves 
ruths  as  certain  and  infallible  as  the  very 
i.'Oinmon  principles  of  geometry  or  meta- 
nhysics ;  but  that  there  is  required  of  us 
a  knowledge  of  them  and  an  adherence  to 
,:hem.  as  certain  as  that  of  sense  or  science  ; 
hat  such  a  certainty  is  required  of  us 
lander  pain  of  damnation,  so  that  no  man 
iian  hope  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  but 
;ie  that  finds  in  himself  such  a  degree  of 
'faith,  such  a  strength  of  adherence  ;  this 
»l  have  already  demonstrated  to  be  a  great 
lirror,  and  of  dangerous  and  pernicious 
consequence. 

Though  I  deny  that  it  is  required  of 
iis  to  be  certain  in  the  highest  degree,  in- 
fallibly  certain,  of  the  truth  of  the  things 
ivhich  we  believe  (for  this  were  to  know 
»md  not  believe,  neither  is  it  possible  unless 
"Jur  evidence  of  it,  be  it  natural  or  super 
natural,  were  of  the  highest  degree),  yet 
[  deny  not  but  we  ought  to  be  and  may 
i.ie  infallibly  certain  that  we  nre  to  believe 
r,he  religion  of  CHRIST.  For,  ].  this  is 
4nost  certain,  that  we  are  in  all  things  to 
•lo  according  to  wisdom  and  reason,  rather 
than  against  it.  '2.  This  is  as  certain,  that 
(wisdom  and  reason  require  that,  we  should 
Ibelieve  those  things  which  arc  by  many 
ilegrees  more  credible  and  probable  than 
•ihe  contrary.  3.  This  is  as  certain,  that 
lo  every  man  who  considers  impartially 
inrhat  great  tilings  may  be  said  fur  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  what  poor  things 
/they  are  which  may  be  said  against  it, 
either  for  anv  other  religion,  or  for  none  at 


all,  it  cannot  but  appear  by  many  decrees 
more  credible,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  true,  than  the  contrary.  And  from  all 
these  premises,  this  conclusion  evidently 
follows,  that  it  is  infallibly  certain,  that 
we  are  firmly  to  believe  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  arguments  exceedingly  credible,  in 
ducing  men  to  believe  the  truth  of  Chris 
tianity  ;  I  say,  so  credible,  that  though 
they  cannot  make  us  evidently  see  what 
we  believe,  yet  they  evidently  convince, 
that  in  true  wisdom  and  prudence,  the 
articles  of  it  deserve  credit,  and  ought  to 
be 'accepted  as  things  revealed  by  GOD." 
—  Watcrland.  ChiUingwnrth. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME.  (See  Church  of 
Home,  Popery.)  On  this  subject  we  give 
the  following  remarks  of  Bishop  Beveridgc  : 
—  That  the  Catholic  or  universal  Church 
is  infallible,  so  as  constantly  and  firmly 
to  maintain  and  hold  every  particular 
truth  delivered  in  the  gospel,  in  one  place 
or  other  of  it,  I  think  cannot  well  be  de 
nied  ;  but  that  any  particular  Church,  or 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  particular,  is  in 
fallible,  we  have  expressly  denied  and 
opposed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  it  being 
there  expressly  asserted,  that  "  the  Church 
of  Rome  hath  erred,"  and  that  "  not  only 
in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies, 
but  even  in  matters  of  faith." 

Now  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
hath  erred,   even    in  matters  of  faith,    I 
think  the  best  way  is  to  compare  the  doc 
trine  maintained  by  them  with  the  doctrine 
delivered  in  these  articles.     For  whatso 
ever  is  contained  in  these  articles,  we  have, 
or  shall,  by  the  assistance  of  GOD,  prove 
to  be  consonant  to  Scripture,  reason,  and 
fathers  ;  and,  by  consequence,  to  be  a  real 
truth.     And,  therefore,  whatsoever  is  any 
way   contrary  to   what,  is   here  delivered, 
must   needs    be   an   error.     And    so   that 
besides  other  errors  which  the  Church  of 
!  Rome    holds,    be    sure,    whereinsoever    it 
I  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  therein  it  errs.     Now  to  prove 
!  that  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  hold  such 
I  doctrines  as  are  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
|  of  the   Church    of  England,    I    shall  not 
i  insist  upon  any  particular,  though  never 
1  so  eminent,   persons    amongst    them    that 
i  have  delivered  many  doctrines  contrary  to 
ours.     For  I  know,  as  it  is  amongst  our- 
!  selves,  that  is  not  an  error  of  our  Church 
,  which  is  the  error  of  some   one  or  many 
j  particular  persons  in  it  ;  so  also  amongst 
!  them,    every   thing   that    Bellarmine,   Jo- 
1  hnnnes    de    Turrecremata,    Gregorius   de 
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Valentia,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  or  any  of 
the  grandees  of  their  Church,  saith,  cannot 
be  accounted  as  an  error  of  their  Church 
if  it  be  false  ;  nor  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
truth  of  the  whole  Church.  A  Church 
may  be  catholic  though  it  hath  many 
heretics  in  i(  ;  and  a  Church  may  be 
heretical  though  it  hath  many  Catholics  in 
it.  And  therefore  1  say,  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  their  Church  to  be  erroneous, 
I  shall  not  take  any  notice  of  the  errors 
of  particular  persons,  but  of  the  errors 
deliberately  and  unanimously  concluded 
upon,  and  subscribed  to,  and  published  as 
the  doctrine  of  that  Church,  by  the  whole 
Church  itself  met  together  in  council. 
For  the  doctrine  delivered  by  a  council 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  Church  there  represented.  As  the 
doctrine  delivered  in  these  articles,  because 
it  was  concluded  upon  in  a  council  of 
English  divines,  is  accounted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England;  so  the  doctrine 
concluded  upon  in  a  council  of  Romish 
divines,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Church  of  Home.  And  of  all 
the  councils  they  have  held,  that  which  I 
shall  pitch  upon  in  this  case,  is  the  Council 
of  Trent,  both  because  it  was  the  most 
general  council  they  ever  held,  and  also 
because  it  was  held  about  the  same  time 
at  Trent  that  our  convocation  that  com 
posed  these  articles  was  held  at  London. 
For  it  was  in  the  y^a,'  of  our  LOKD  1562, 
that  our  convocation,  that  concluded  upon 
these  articles,  was  holden  at  London  ;  and 
though  the  Council  of  Trent  was  begun 
in  the  year  of  our  LORD  1545,  yet  it  was 
not  concluded  nor  confirmed  till  the  fifth 
year  of  pope  Pius  IV.  A.D.  1563,  as  appears 
from  pope  Pius  III.'s  bull  for  the  con 
firmation  of  it.  So  that  our  convocation 
was  held  within  the  same  time  that  that 
council  was;  and  so  our  Church  concluded 
upon  truths  here,  whilst  theirs  agreed  upon 
errors  there.  Neither  need  we  go  any 
further  to  prove  that  they  agreed  upon 
errors,  than  by  shewing  that  many  things 
that  they  did  then  subscribe  to,  were 
contrary  to  what  our  Church,  about  the 
same  time,  concluded  upon.  For  all  our 
articles  are,  as  we  may  see,  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  reason,  and  fathers  ;  and  they 
delivering  many  things  quite  contrary  to 
the  said  articles,  so  many  of  them  must 
needs  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  reason, 
and  fathers  too,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
be  errors.  And  so  in  shewing  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  in 
many  tilings,  contrary  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  shall  prove  from  Scripture, 


reason,  and  fathers,  the  truth  of  this  pro 
position,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hat! 
erred  even  in  matters  of  faith. 

Now,  though  there  be  many  thing; 
wherein  the  Church  of  Rome  did  at  that 
and  so  still  doth  at  this,  time  disagree  will 
ours ;  yet  I  shall  pick  out  but  some  o. 
those  propositions  that  do,  in  plain  terms, 
contradict  these  articles. 

As,  first,  we  say  (Art.  VI.),  "  Scripture 
is  sufficient,  &c.  and  the  other  books  (viz 
commonly  called  the  Apocrypha),  the 
Church  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctrine."  But  the  Church  of  Rome 
thrusts  them  into  the  body  of  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  accounts  them  as  canonical 
as  any  of  the  rest;  saying,  "But  this 
synod  thought  good  to  write  down  to  thus 
decree  an  index  of  the  holy  books,  lesl 
any  one  should  doubt  which  they  are  thai 
are  received  by  this  council.  Now  they 
are  the  underwritten.  Of  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Genesis. 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deutero 
nomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books 
of  the  Kings,  two  of  the  Chronicles,  Esdras 
the  first  and  second,  which  is  called  Ne- 
hernias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Hester,  Job,  Psal 
ter  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalm?. 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the  Wis 
dom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah. 
Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel 
twelve  Lesser  Prophets,  that  is,  Osee,  &c. 
two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  first  and 
second.  Of  the  New  Testament,  the  fom 
Gospels,  &c.  as  ours.  But  if  any  one  dotl 
not  receive  all  these  books,  with  everj 
part  of  them,  as  they  use  to  be  read  in 
the  Catholic  (viz.  the  Roman)  Church, 
and  as  they  are  contained  in  the  ancient 
vulgar  Latin  edition,  for  holy  and  ca 
nonical,  and  shall  knowingly  contemn  tht 
aforesaid  traditions,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

Secondly,  we  say  that  "original  sin  if 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  every  man. 
none  excepted."  (Arr.  IX.)  But  they  say. 
"  but  this  synod  declares  it  is  not  their  in 
tention  to  comprehend  the  blessed  and  un 
spotted  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  GOD,  ir 
this  decree,  where  it  treats  of  original  sin.' 

Thirdly,  we  say,  "  U'e  are  accounted 
righteous  before  GOD  only  for  the  merit 
of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  by  faith,  and 
so  justified  by  faith  only."  (Art.  XI.)  But 
they  say,  "  If  any  one  say  that  a  sinner  it 
justified  by  faith  only,  that  he  so  under 
stand  that  nothing  else  is  required  to 
attain  the  grace  of  justification,  and  that 
it  is  no  ways  necessary  that  he  should 
be  prepared  and  disposed  by  the  motion 
of  his  own  will,  let  him  be  anathema." 
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Fourthly,  we  say,  "  Works  before  justifi 
cation  have  iht!  nature  of  sin,"  (Art.  XI II.) 
But  they,  "If  any  one  say,  that  all  the 
works  which  are  done  before  justification, 
howsoever  they  are  done,  are  truly  sins, 
or  deserve  the  hatred  of  GOD  ;  or  by  how 
much  the  more  vehemently  a  man  strives 
to  dispose  himself  lor  grace,  by  so  much 
the  more  grievously  doth  he  sin,  let  him 
be  anathema." 

Fifthly,    we    say,    "  CHRIST    was    alone 
without  sin."   (Art.  XV.)     They  sav,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  also  was.     "If  any  one 
say,  that  a  man  being  once  justified  can 
sin  no  more,  nor  lose  his  grace,  and  there 
fore  he  who  falls  and  sins  was  never  truly 
justified  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  can 
avoid  through  his  whole  life  all  even  venial 
sins,   unless    by  a    special  privilege    from 
GOD,   as  the   Church    holdeth    concerning 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  let  him  be  anathema." 
Sixthly,  we  say,  "The  Romish  doctrine 
concerning   purgatory,   pardons,  worship 
ping]  and  adoration,  as   well  of  images  as 
i  relics,   and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a 
fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather 
repugnant    to   the   word   of   GOD."     (Art. 
XXII.)     But  they,  "  Seeing  the  Catholic 
Uhurch  taught  by  the  HOLY  GIIOST  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  tra- 
lition  of  the  fathers,  in  holy  councils,  and 
'last    of    all    in    this    general    synod,    hath 
taught  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that 
:i$ouls  there  detained  are  helped  by  the  suf 
frages  of  the  faithful,   but  principally   by 
.the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar;  this 
'holy   synod   commands    the   bishops,    that 
they  would  diligently  study,  that  the  sound 
loctrine    concerning   purgatory   delivered 
Broui  the  holy  fathers  and  sacred  councils 
!  be,  by  CHRIST'S  faithful  people,  believed, 
leld,  taught,  and  preached  everywhere." 
And  ajain,   "  This  holy  synod  commands 
I  ill  bishops  and  others,  that  have  the  charge 
';'ind  care   of  teaching,   that  according    to 
:h»j    use    of  the   Catholic    and   Apostolic 
(  Jhnrch,  received  from  the  primitive  times 
5  )f  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  consent 
)f  the    holy    fathers,    and    the    decrees    of 
lacred  councils,  especially  concerning  the 
(intercession  and  invocation  of  saints,  the 
<  lonour   of   relic.-,    and    the    lawful    use   of 
^  mages,   they  diligently  instruct   the   faith- 
ul,     teaching     that     the    saints,    reigning 
.ogether   with   CHIUST,    do    oiler    up   their 
.irayers   to    GOD    for   men,    and    that    it    is 
Ijood  and  profitable  simply  to  invocai'-  or 
iray    unto    them,"    &c.     And    that,    "  the 
Hxlies   of   the  holv    marlvrs,    and    others, 
•i;hat    live    with    CHRIST,    are    to   be    wor 


shipped,"  &c.  And  also,  "  that  images  of 
CHRIST,  the  Goo-bearing  Virgin,  and  other 
saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  especially 
in  churches,  and  that  due  honour  and 
veneration  be  given  to  them."  And  pre 
sently,  "  But  if  any  one  teach  or  think 
any  thing  contrary  to  these  decrees,  let 
him  be  anathema." 

Seventhly,  we  say,  "It  is  a  thing  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  GOD,  and  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  have 
public  prayer  in  the  church,  or  to  ad 
minister  the  sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not 
understood  of  the  people."  (Art.  XXIV.) 
But  they,  "  If  any  one  say,  that  the  cus 
tom  of  the  Church  of  Koine,  whereby  part 
of  the  canon  and  the  words  of  consecration 
are  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  is  to  be 
condemned,  or  that  mass  ought  to  be 
celebrated  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or 
that  water  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  is  to  be  offered  in  the  cup, 
for  that  it  is  contrary  to  CHRIST'S  insti 
tution,  let  him  be  anathema" 

Eighthly,  we  sav,  "  Tin-re  ;irc  but  two 
sacraments."  (Art.  XXV.)  They,  "If  any 
one  say,  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new 
law  were  not  all  instituted  by  JKSCS 
CHRIST  our  LORD,  or  that  there  are  more 
or  less  than  seven,  to  wit,  baptism,  con 
firmation,  the  encharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  or  that 
any  of  these  seven  is  not  truly  and  pro 
perly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Xinthly,  we  say,  "  Transubstantiation 
is  repugnant  to  the  Scripture,  and  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament." 
(Art.  XXVIIf.)  But  they,  "But  because 
CHRIST  our  Redeemer  said,  that  that  which 
he  offered  under  the  shape  of  bread  was 
truly  his  body,  therefore  it  was  always 
believed  in  the  Church  of  GOD;  and,  last 
of  all,  this  holy  synod  doth  now  declare  it, 
that,  by  the  consecration  of  bread  and 
wine  is  made  the  changing  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  CHRIST  our  LORD,  and  of 
the  whole  substance  of  wine  into  the 
substance  of  his  blood  ;  which  change  is 
fitly  and  properly  called,  by  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  transubstantiation." 

Tenthly,  \ve  say,  "  The  sacrament  of  our 
LORD'S  supper  is  not  to  be  worshipped" 
(Art.  XXVIII.)  But  they,  '•  There  i* 
therefore  no  place  of  doubting  left,  but 
that  all  the  faithful  of  CHRIST,  according 
to  the  custom  always  received  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  should  give  to  this  most 
holv  sacrament,  in  the  adoration  of  it,  that 
worship  of  service  which  is  due  to  the 
true  GOD." 

Y 
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Eleventhly,  we  say,  "The  cup  of  the 
LORD  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay- 
people."  (Art.  XXX.)  But  they,  "  If  any 
one  say,  that,  from  the  command  of  GOD 
and  the  necessity  of  salvation,  all  and 
every  believer  in  CHRIST  ought  to  receive 
both  kinds  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Twelfthly,  we  say,  "  The  sacrifices  of  the 
mass  are  blasphemous  fables  and  dan 
gerous  deceits.  (Art.  XXXI.)  But  they, 
"  If  any  one  say  that  in  the  mass  there  is 
not  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  offered  to 
GOD,  or  that  to  be  offered  is  nothing  else 
but  for  CHRIST  to  be  given  to  us  to  eat, 
let  him  be  anathema." 

There  are  many  other  things  wherein 
the  doctrine  established  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  contradicteth  ours ;  but  these  may 
be  enough  to  shew  both  the  falseness  of 
that  calumny  that  ignornnt  people  put 
iipon  our  Church  of  England,  as  if  it  was 
returning  to  popery,  whereas  the  doctrine 
established  by  our  Church  doth,  in  so 
many  and  plain  terms,  contradict  the 
established  doctrine  of  theirs  ;  and  also  it 
shews  the  truth  of  this  part  of  our  doctrine, 
that  some  part  of  theirs  is  false.  For 
seeing  whatsoever  is  here  set  down  as  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church,  is  grounded  upon 
Scripture,  consented  to  by  reason,  and 
delivered  by  the  fathers,  it  cannot  but  be 
true  doctrine ;  and  seeing  theirs  do  so 
frequently  contradict  ours,  it  cannot  but 
in  such  tilings  that  are  so  contradictory  to 
ours  be  false  doctrine.  And  therefore  we 
may  well  conclude,  that  even  the  Church 
of  Rome  too  hath  erred,  yea,  in  matters  of 
faith, and  that  if  she  denies  it,  she  must  add 
that  to  the  rest  of  her  errors. — Beveridge. 

Concerning  the  pretended  infallibility 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Bull  observes,  We  Protestants  pro 
fess  and  prove,  by  most  evident  arguments, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  in  sundry 
points  erred,  and  is  guilty  of  innovation. 
The  patrons  of  that  Church,  not  able  to 
answer  those  arguments  of  ours,  tell  us 
this  cannot  be,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  infallible,  and  cannot  possibly  be  guilty 
of  such  innovation.  Is  not  this  an  ad 
mirable  way  of  reasoning  and  disputation  ? 
Can  the  Romanists  produce  arguments  to 
prove  that  their  Church  cannot  err,  so 
clear  and  evident  as  these  alleged  by  us  to 
demonstrate  that  she  hath  erred  ?  Surely 
no.  To  make  this  plain,  if  I  can  be  in 
fallibly  certain  that  my  senses,  rightly 
disposed,  and  all  due  requisites  to  sensation 
supposed,  are  infallible,  and  cannot  be 
deceived  about  their  proper  objects  (and  if 


I  cannot,  be  assured  of  this,  the  apostles  had 
no  infallible  assurance  of  that  which  is  th> 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  resur-i 
rection  of  CHRIST,  which  was  evidenced  t<: 
them  by  their  testimony  of  sense,  and  thai! 
testimony  pronounced  infallible,  Acts,  i.  3 
1  John,  i.  1,  2.),  then  I  may  be  infallibly! 
certain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  in-i 
fallible,  yea,  that  she  hath  grossly  erred  ii 
her  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  teaching 
the  bread  and  wine,  after  the  words  oi 
consecration,  to  be  turned  into  the  ver. 
flesh  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  which  yet  al 
my  senses  assure  me  to  remain  still  th 
same  in  nature  and  substance,  that  if-, 
bread  and  wine.  If  I  can  be  infallibly 
certain  that  CHRIST  himself  is  infallibk 
that  he  would  not,  could  not  appoint  ar 
institution  that  should  be  dangerous  anc 
scandalous  to  his  Church,  viz.  of  receiving 
the  holy  eucharist  in  both  kinds  ;  if  I  cai 
be  infallibly  certain  that  the  whole  Churcl 
of  CHKIST,  that  was  under  the  guidanc< 
and  direction  of  the  apostles,  were  nol 
grossly  deceived,  and  engaged  by  th< 
apostles  themselves  in  a  practice  dangerou 
and  scandalous  (and  of  this  I  may  be  a 
infallibly  sure  as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  tin 
gospel  itself)  ;  then  I  may  be  infallibly 
i  certain  that  the  Church  of  Rome  not  onl; 
may  err,  but  hath  grossly  erred  in  tha 
determination  of  hers,  whereby  she  reject 
(in  the  Council  of  Constance)  communio! 
in  both  kinds,  as  a  dangerous  and  scan 
dalous  practice.  And  in  the  same  manne 
we  might  proceed  to  shew  the  falsehood  01 
divers  other  determinations  of  the  Churc 
of  Rome,  if  this  paper  would  permit ;  bu 
these  are  sufficient  to  any  person  tha 
shall  (according  to  the  advice  of  the  autho 
of  the  letter)  consult  his  serious  reasor 
Indeed,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wonderful  bot 
I  just  and  wise  providence  of  GOD,  that  h 
hath  suffered  the  Church  of  Rome  to  fa! 
into  such  gross  errors  (which  otherwise  i 
is  scarce  imaginable  how  men  in  thei 
wits,  that  had  not  renounced  not  only  th 
Scriptures,  but  their  reason,  yea,  an- 
their  senses  too,  could  be  overtaken  witn 
and  to  determine  them  for  articles  of  fait! 
For  hereby  a  person  of  the  meanest  ca 
pacity  (so  he  be  sincere,  and  not  under  th 
prejudice  of  education)  may  evidently  dis 
cern  with  what  a  strange  kind  of  impu 
dence  that  Church  arrogates  to  herself  a 
infallibility  in  all  her  determinations.  An* 
for  such  of  our  Church  that  have  beei 
informed  of  these  things,  and  yet  sha, 
leave  our  communion,  and  follow  th 
guidance  of  that  Church  upon  the  accoun 
of  her  infallibility,  I  fear  they  are  in  th 
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number  of  tliosc  miserable  persons  de 
scribed  by  the  apostle  ('2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.), 
who  are  given  up  to  strong  delusions,  that 
they  may  believe  a  lie,  &c.  That  which 
follows  in  the  text  I  dread  to  mention  ; 
Goi>  avert  it  from  them. 

INFANT  BAPTISM.  (See  Baptism, 
Infant.) 

INITIATED.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  this  term  was  applied  to  those 
who  had  been  baptized,  and  admitted  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mysteries  of 

•  the  gospel.     The  discipline  of  the  Church 
at    that    period,    made    it    nece>sary    that 
candidates  for  baptism  should  pass  through 
a  long  probation,  in  the  character  of  ca- 

•  techumens.       While    in    this    preparatory 
1  state,  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  present 
'  at  tiie  celebration  of  the  eucharist ;  and  in 

sermons   and  homilies   in    their    presence, 

'  the  speaker   either  waved   altogether  any 

'  direct  statement  of  the  sublimer  doctrines 

•of  Christianity,  or  alluded  to  them  in  an 

•obscure    manner,    not    intelligible    to    the 

uninitiated,    but    sufficient  I  v    clear    to     be 

interpreted  by  those  for  whom  they  were 

•  intended,    viz.    the    baptized    or    initiated. 
Hence    the    phrase     so    common     in     the 
homilies  of  the  fathers,  "the  initiated  under 
stand  what  is  said." 

INNOCENTS'     DAY.      One    of    the 
'holy-days  of  the  Church.      Its  design  is  to 
•; commemorate    one    of  the    most   thrilling 
events  in  the  gospel  history.     The  inno-  ; 
(cents  were  they  who  suffered  deatli  under  | 
•the  cruel  decree  of  Herod,  who  thought,  j 
iby  a  general  slaughter  of  young  children. 
jto   have    accomplished    the    death    of  the  j 
•infant    JESUS.     They    are   so   called   from  ' 
'the  Latin  term  innocentes  or  innocni,  harm-  i 
fless  babes,  altogether  incapable  of  defend-  • 
'ing  themselves   from  the  malice   of  their  j 
inhuman  persecutors.     The  celebration  of 
the    martyrdom    of    these    innocents    was 
[very  ancient.     It   occurs   on   the   28th   of 
December. 

INQUISITION.  A  tribunal,  or  court 
(of  justice,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
(erected  by  the  popes,  for  the  examination 
rftnd  punishment  of  heretics. 

Before  the  conversion  of  the  empire  to 
Christianity,  there  was  no  other  tribunal, 
(for  the  inquiry  into  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  but  that  of  the  bishops  ;  nor  any 
other  wav  of  punishing  obstinate  heretics, 
but  that  of  excommunication.  But  the 
lUoman emperors, being  converted  to  Chris- 
[tianity,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  inter- 
•pose  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed 
against  (ion,  and  for  this  purpose  made 
laws  (which  may  be  found  in  the  Theo- 


dosian  and  Justinian  codes),  by  which 
heretics  were  sentenced  to  banishment  and 
forfeiture  of  estates.  Thus  there  were 
two  courts  of  judicature  against  heretics, 
the  one  spiritual,  the  other  civil.  The. 
ecclesiastical  court  pronounced  upon  the 
right,  declared  what  was  heresy,  and  ex 
communicated  heretics.  When  this  was 
done,  the  civil  courts  undertook  the  prose 
cution,  and  punished  those,  in  their  per 
sons  and  fortunes,  who  were  convicted  of 
heresy. 

This  method  lasted  till  after  the  year 
MOO.  From  this  time  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Western  bishops  over  heretics  was 
enlarged,  and  they  had  now  authority  both 
to  convict  and  punish  them,  by  imprison 
ment,  and  several  acts  of  discipline,  war 
ranted  by  the  canons  and  custom  :  but 
they  could  not  execute  the  imperial  laws 
of  banishment  upon  them.  Matters  stood 
thus  until  the  12th  century,  when  the 
great  growth  and  power  of  liere>ies  (as 
they  were  called)  began  to  give  no  small 
disturbance  to  the  Church.  However  the 
popes  could  do  no  more  than  send  legates 
and  preachers  to  endeavour  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  particularly  the  Albitfenses, 
wlio  about  this  time  were  the  occasion  of 
great  disturbances  in  Laiiguedoc.  Hither 
Father  Dominic  and  his  followers  (called 
from  him  Dominicans}  were  sent  by  pope 
Innocent  III.,  with  orders  to  excite  the 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate 
heretics,  to  int/uire  out  their  number  and 
quality,  find  to  transmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof' to  Koine.  Hence  they  were  called 
Inquisitors;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the 
formidable  tribunal  of  the  Iiitjiii.sition, 
which  was  received  in  all  Italy,  and  the  do 
minions  of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where 
Charles  V.,  and  after  him  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  endeavoured  to  establish  il,  in  1.3G7, 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  thereby  incurring 
the  loss  of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  tribunal  takes  cognisance  of  heresy, 
Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  polygamy  ; 
and  the  people  stand  in  so  much  fear  of 
it.  that  parents  deliver  up  their  children, 
husbands  their  wives,  and  masters  their 
servants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring  in 
the  least  to  murmur.  The  prisoners  are 
shut  up  in  frightful  dungeons,  where  they 
are  kept  for  several  months,  till  they  them 
selves  turn  their  own  accusers,  and  declare 
the  cause  of  their  imprisonment  ;  for  tliev 
are  never  confronted  with  witnesses.  Their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  >peak  of 
them  as  dead,  not  daring  to  solicit  their 
pardon,  lest  they  should  be  brought  in  as 
Y  2 
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accomplices.  When  there  is  no  shadow  of 
proof  against  the  pretended  criminal,  he 
is  discharged,  after  a  tedious  imprison 
ment,  and  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  effects. 

The  sentence  against  the  prisoners  of 
the  Inquisition  is  publicly  pronounced, 
and  with  extraordinary  solemnity.  This 
is  called  Auto  dafe,  that  is,  Act  or  Decree 
of  Faith.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  the 
atre,  capable  of  holding  3000  persons,  on 
which  they  place  a  very  rich  altar,  and 
raise  seats  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  where  the  criminals  are 
placed  ;  over  against  whom  is  a  high  chair, 
whither  they  are  called  one  by  one,  to 
hear  their  doom,  pronounced  by  one  of  the 
Inquisitors.  The  prisoners  know  their 
doom  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day. 
Those  who  wear  their  own  clothes,  are 
discharged  upon  payment  of  a  fine.  Those 
who  have  a  Santo  Benito,  or  straight  yel 
low  coat  without  sleeves,  charged  with  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  have  their  lives,  but  for 
feit  their  effects.  Those  who  have  the 
resemblance  of  flnmes,  made  of  red  serge, 
sewed  upon  their  Sunto  Benito,  without  any 
cross,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt,  if  ever  they  relapse.  But  those 
who,  besides  these  flames,  have  on  their 
Santo  Benito,  their  own  picture,  environed 
with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned  to 
die.  The  Inquisitors,  who  are  ecclesias 
tics,  do  not  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
death,  but  form  and  read  an  act,  wherein 
they  say,  that  the  criminal,  being  con 
victed  of  such  a  crime  by  his  own  proper 
confession,  is  delivered  with  much  reluc- 
tancy  to  the  secular  power,  to  lie  punished 
according  to  his  demerits.  This  writing 
they  give  to  seven  judges,  who  attend  at 
the  right  side  of  the  altar.  These  con 
demn  the  criminal  to  be  first  hanged,  and 
then  burnt :  but  Jews  are  burnt  alive. 
The  public  place  for  execution  in  Portu 
gal  is  called  Roussi,  whither  the  Confrater 
nity  of  Mercy  attend,  and  pray  for  the 
prisoner. 

The  Inquisition  of  Goa,  in  the  Indies,  on 
this  side  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  is  very  pow 
erful,  the  principal  inquisitor  having  more 
respect  shewed  him  than  either  the  arch 
bishop  or  viceroy.  The  criminals,  sen 
tenced  by  this  tribunal  to  die,  are  clad 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  in  Portu 
gal.  Such  as  are  convicted  of  magic,  wear 
paper  caps  in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves, 
covered  with  flames  and  frightful  figures 
of  devils.  All  the  criminals  go  in  proces 
sion  to  a  church  chosen  for  the  ceremony, 
and  have  each  of  them  a  godfather,  who 
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are  answerable  for  their  forthcoming  after 
the  ceremony  is  over.     In  this  procession 
the   criminals    walk   barefooted,   carrying 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  :    the  least 
guilty  march  foremost.     After  the  last  of 
them  that  are  to  be  discharged,  comes  one 
carrying  a  crucifix,  and  followed  by  those 
who  are  to  die.     The  next  day  after  the  I 
execution,  the  pictures  of  the  executed  are  I 
carried  to  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  j 
The  head  only  is  represented  surrounded  I 
with  firebrands,  and  underneath  is  written  j 
the  name,  quality,  and  crime  of  the  person  I 
executed. 

The  Inquisition  of  Venice,  consisting  of 
the  pope's  nuntio  residing  there,  the  pa 
triarch  of  Venice,  the  father  inquisitor, 
and  two  senators,  is  nothing  near  so  severe 
as  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  does 
not  hinder  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
from  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  it 
tolerates  the  Jews,  who  wear  scarlet  caps 
for  the  sake  of  distinction.  In  fine,  the 
power  of  this  tribunal  is  so  limited  by  the 
states,  that,  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
degrees  are  taken,  without  requiring  the 
candidates  to  make  the  profession  of  faith 
enjoined  by  the  popes ;  insomuch  that 
schismatics,  Jews,  and  those  they  call 
heretics,  daily  take  their  degrees  in  law 
and  physic  there. 

The  Inquisition  of  Rome  is  a  congrega 
tion  of  twelve  cardinals,  and  some  other 
officers,  and  the  pope  presides  in  it  in 
person.  This  is  accounted  the  highest 
tribunal  in  Rome.  It  began  in  the  time 
of  pope  Paul  IV.,  on  occasion  of  the 
spreading  of  Lutheranism.  The  standard 
of  the  Inquisition  is  of  red  damask,  on 
which  is  painted  a  cross,  with  an  olive 
branch  on  one  side,  and  a  sword  on  the 
other  :  the  motto  in  these  words  of  the 
73rd  psalm,  Exurge,  Domine,  et  judica 
causam  mearn. 

INSPIRATION.  (See  Holy  Ghost.} 
The  extraordinary  and  supernatural  in 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  of  GOD  on  the 
human  mind,  by  which  the  prophets 
and  sacred  writers  were  qualified  to  re 
ceive  and  set  forth  Divine  communi 
cations,  without  any  mixture  of  error.  In 
this  sense  the  term  occurs  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
GOD,"  &e.  (See  Scriptures,  Inspiration 

of.) 

The  word  inspiration  also  expresses  that 
ordinary  operation  of  the  SPIRIT,  by  which 
men  are  inwardly  moved  and  excited  both 
to  will  and  to  do  such  things  as  are  pleas 
ing  to  GOD,  and  through  which  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds  are  elevated,  puri- 
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i    fioil,  and  invigorated.     "  Tlicrc  is  a  spirit 
in   man  ;  ami    the   inspiration    of  the    AL 
MIGHTY  giveth  them  understanding."  (Job, 
|    xxxii.  8.)      In  this  latter   sense   the  term 
i    ami  its  kindred  verb  frequently  appear  in 
I    the  ofliees  of  the  Church  ;  as  in  the  peti- 
j    tions  "  —  —  grant,  that   by   thy   holy 

I    inspiration  we  may  think  those  things  that 

I    are  good;"" cleanse  the  thoughts 

i    of  our   hearts    by    the  inspiration   of  thy 
Holy  .Spirit  ;"  " beseeching  thee  to 

•  inspire   continually  the  universal   Church 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and   con- 

>  cord ; "  and 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  with  celestial  lire  : 
Visit  our  minds,  into  our  hearts 
Thy  heavenly  grace  inspire." 

INSTALLATION.  The  act  of  giving 
visible  possession  of  his  oflice  to  a  canon  or 
prebendary  of  a  cuthedal,  by  placing  him 
in  his  stall. 

INSTITUTION.  The  act  by  which 
the  bishop  commits  to  a  clergyman  the 
cure  of  a  church. 

By  Canon  40.  To  avoid  the  detestable 
sin  of  simony,  every  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
other  person  having  authority  to  admit, 
institute,  or  collate,  to  any  spiritual  or  ec 
clesiastical  function,  dignity,  or  benefice, 
shall,  before  every  such  admission,  institu 
tion,  or  collation,  minister  to  every  person 
.  to  be  admitted,  instituted,  or  collated,  the 
oath  against  simony. 

The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  to 
,  the  bishop  by  the  clergyman,  who  is  to 

*  be  instituted  or  collated  :  — 

1.  Presentation  to  the  benefice  or  ca- 
'  thedral  preferment,  dulv  stamped  and  e.\- 
4  ceuted  by  the  patron  [or  petition,  not  on 
'  stamp,  if  the  person  to  be  instituted  happens 
)  to  be.  patron  of  the  bcncjicc.~\ 

The   stamp  duty  upon   presentations   is 

now  regulated  by  the  acts  5  &  G  Viet. 
j  c.  79.  and  G  &  7  Viet.  c.  72.,  and  it  is  an 
.  ud  valorem  duty  upon  the  net  yearly  value 
,  of  the  preferment  or  benefice,  such  value 

to  be  ascertained  by  the  certificate  of  the 
!  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England 

indorsed  upon  the  instrument  of  present- 
i  at  ion. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  stamp 
!  duty  to  which  presentations  are  liable  :  — 

A\  here  the  annual  value 

is  under  -  £:]00     £5  stamp. 

If  it  amounts   to  £300  and  is 

less  than  ±400  -    10 

If  it  amounts  to  .1.400  and  is 

less  than  ±500  -  -15 

If  it   amounts  to  £500  and  is 

less  than  ±f!00 


and  so  on;  an  additional  ±5  being  re 
quired  for  every  ±100  annual  value." 

In  the  case  of  collations,  and  also  of  in 
stitutions  proceeding  upon  the  petition  of 
the  patren,  the  certificate  of  yearlv  value 
must  be  written  upon,  and  the  stump 
allixed  to,  the  instrument  of  collation,  or 
of  institution  respectively. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  duty  to 
which  collations  and  institutions  pro 
ceeding  upon  petition  are  liable  :  — 

Where     the     annual     value     is 

under  ±;500  -  -  ±7  stamp. 

If  it  amounts  to  £'300  and  is  less 
than  ±'400    -  -    12 

If  it  amounts  to  £400  and  is  less 
than  .to 00    -  -    17 

If  it  amounts  to  £500  and  is  less 
than  ±GOO    -  -    22 

and  so  on  ;  an  additional  £5  being  re 
quired  for  every  £100  annual  value. 

In  order  to  procure  the  certificate  of 
value  from  the  ecclesiastical  commis 
sioners,  application  should  be  made  to 
the  secretary  to  the  commissioners,  in  the 
following  form  :  — 

Application  for  Certificate  of  the  Value  of 
a  Living  under  5  .y  G  J  'let.  c.  7i).  and  (j 
§•  7  I'ict.  c.  7'2. 

TO    THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    COMMISSIONERS 
FOR    ENGLAND. 

The  —  — .    of  ,    in    the   county    of 

,    and    diocese    of  -  — ,    and    in    the 

patronage  of ,  having  become  vacant 

on  the day  of last,  by   the  — 

of' the  Rev.  —  — ;  and  the  Rev. being 

about  to  tie thereto,  the  ecclesiastical 

commissioners  for  England  are  requested 
to  certify  the  net  yearly  value  thereof,  ac 
cording  to  the   provisions  of  the  acts  5  & 
6  Viet.  c.  7i).  and  G  &  7  Viet.  c.  72. 
(Date)  - 


In  answer  to  this  application,  a  form  of 
certificate  will  be  sent  from  the  oflice  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  which  is 
to  be  indorsed  on  the  instrument  of  pre 
sentation,  (Sec.  and  then  transmitted  to  the 
same  oflice  for  signature  ;  alter  which,  the 
presentation,  &c.  will,  on  its  being  taken 
to  the  Stamp  Oflice,  be  properly  stamped. 

'2.   Letters  of  orders,  deacon,  and  priest. 

:!.  Letters  testimonial  by  three  bene- 
ficed  clergymen,  in  the  following  form:  — 

To  the  Right  Reverend ,  Lord 

Bishop  of . 

We,  whose  names  are  herennder  written, 
testify  and  make  known,  that  A.  B.,  clerk, 
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A.  M.  (or  other  degree),  presented  (or  to 
be  collated,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  the 
canonry,  &c.  &c.  (or  to  the  rectory  or 

vicarage,  as  the  case  may  be],  of ,  in  the 

county  of ,  in  your  lordship's  dio 
cese,  hath  been  personally  known  to  us  for 
the  space  of  three  years  last  past ;  that 
we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
his  conduct ;  that,  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  we  verily  believe  that  he  lived 
piously,  soberly,  and  honestly ;  nor  have  we 
at  any  time  heard  any  thing  to  the  con 
trary  thereof;  nor  hath  he  at  any  time,  as 
far  as  we  know  or  believe,  held,  written, 
or  taught  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doc 
trine  or  discipline  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland ;  and,  moreover,  we 
believe  him  in  our  consciences  to  be,  as  to 
his  moral  conduct,  a  person  worthy  to  be 
admitted  to  the  said  canonry,  or  benefice 
(as  the  case  may  be). 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set 

our  hands,  this day  of ,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  18  — 

C.  D.  rector  of . 

E.  F.  vicar  of . 

G.  H.  rector  of . 

If  all  the  subscribers  are  not  beneficed  in 
the  diocese  of  the  bishop  to  whom  the 
testimonial  is  addressed,  the  counter- 
signature  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
wherein  their  benefices  are  respectively 
situate  is  required. 

4.  A  short  statement  of  the  title  of  the 
patron  in  case  of  a  change  of  patron  since 
the  last  incumbent  was  presented. 

The  same  subscriptions  and  declarations 
are  to  be  made, 'and  oaths  taken,  as  by  a 
clergyman  on  being  licensed  to  a  perpetual 
curacy.  (See  Curacy.) 

If  the  clergyman  presented,  or  to  be 
collated,  should  be  in  possession  of  other 
preferment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
(if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  hold  a  cathe 
dral  preferment,  or  a  benefice  with  the 
cathedral  preferment,  or  benefice  to  which 
he  has  been  presented,  or  is  to  be  collated), 
to  look  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  1  &  2 
Viet.  c.  106.  sect.  1.  to  sect.  14.,  before  he 
is  instituted,  or  collated. 

INTENTION.  Priests  Intention.  On 
this  subject  the  following  is  the  eleventh 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  —  "  If  any 
shall  say  that  there  is  not  required  in  the 
ministers  while  they  perform  and  confer 
the  sacraments,  at  least  the  intention  of 
doing  what  the  Church  does,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

This  is  a  monstrous  and  fearful  asser 
tion,  which  supposes  it  to  be  in  the  power 


of  every  malicious  or  sceptical  priest  to 
deprive  the  holiest  of  GOD'S  worshippers 
of  the  grace  which  is  sought  in  the  sacra 
ments.  There  is  mention  of  this  notion 
in  Pope  Eugenius's  letter  to  the  Arme 
nians  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  a  reputed 
general  council  sanctioned  it.  But  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  content  with 
placing  all  receivers  of  sacraments  at  the 
mercy  of  the  priest's  intention ;  and  when  i 
we  know  how  many  avowed  infidels  there 
have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  her  priest 
hood,  this  alone  (according  to  her  own 
theory)  opens  a  fearful  door  to  doubt  and 
hesitation,  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
ordinations  and  administrations  within  her 
pale  since  the  Council  of  Trent ;  but  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist  she  has 
placed  the  communicants  at  the  mercy  of 
the  baker's  and  vintner's  intention,  and 
any  malevolent  tradesman  who  supplies 
the  wine  and  wafers  to  be  used  in  the 
LORD'S  supper,  has  it  in  his  power,  ac 
cording  to  their  rubrics,  to  deprive  the 
communicants  of  the  grace  of  the  sacra 
ment.  For,  "  Si  panis  non  sit  triticeus, 
vel  si  triticeus,  admixtus  sit  granis  alterius 
generis  in  tanta  quantitate,  ut  non  maneat 
panis  triticeus,  vel  sit  alioqui  corruptus : 
non  coiificilur  sacramentnm."  "  Si  sit  con- 
fectus  de  aqua  rosacea,  vel  alterius,  distil- 
lationis,  dubium  est  an  coiificiatur."  "  Si 
vinum  sit  factum  penitus  acetum,  vel  pe- 
nitus  putridum,  vel  de  uvis  acerbis  seu 
non  maturis  expressum  ;  vel  admixtum 
tantum  aquae  ut  vinum  sit  corruptum,  non 
conjicitur  sucranientum."  —  Rubricte  Gene- 
rales,  Lugd.  1827. 

INTERCESSIONS.  That  part  of  the 
litany  in  which,  having  already  prayed  for 
ourselves,  we  now  proceed  to  supplicate 
GOD'S  mercy  for  others.  The  intercessions 
are  accompanied  by  the  response,  "  We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  LORD." 
(See  Litany.) 

INTERCESSOR.  (See  Lord  and  Je 
sus.)  One  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  another. 
The  title  is  applied  emphatically  to  our 
blessed  LORD,  "  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us."  The  practice  of  the 
Romanists  in  investing  angels  and  departed 
saints  with  the  character  of  intercessors, 
is  rejected  as  being  unsanctioned  by  Ca 
tholic  antiquity,  as  resting  on  no  scriptural 
authority,  and  as  being  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  our  REDEEMER.  (See  Invo 
cation,  Saints,  Idolatry.) 

INTERDICT.  An  ecclesiastical  cen 
sure,  whereby  the  Church  of  Rome  fort>ids 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
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the  performance  of  divine  service  to  a 
kingdom,  province,  town,  &e.  Some  peo 
ple  pretend  this  custom  was  introduced  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  ;  but  the  opinion 
that  it  begun  in  the  ninth,  is  much  more 
probable  :  there  are  some  instances  of  it 
since  that  age,  and  particularly  Alexander 
III.,  in  1170,  superciliously  put  the  king 
dom  of  England  under  an  interdict,  for 
bidding  the  clergy  to  perform  any  part 
of  divine  service  unless  baptism  to  infants, 
taking  confessions,  and  giving  absolutions 
to  dving  penitents,  which  was  the  usual 
restraint  of  an  interdict ;  but  the  succeed 
ing  popes,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them 
selves,  seldom  make  use  of  it. — Broughton. 

INTERIM.  (Lat.')  The  name  of  a 
formulary,  or  confession  of  faith,  obtruded 
upon  the  Protestants,  after  the  death  of 
Luther,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  wheii 
he  had  defeated  their  forces.  It  was  so 
called,  because  it  was  only  to  take  place 
in  the  Interim,  till  a  general  council  should 
decide  all  the  points  in  question  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  occa 
sion  of  it  was  this  :  the  emperor  had  made 
choice  of  three  divines,  viz.  Julius  Phlug, 
bishop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Jlelding, 
titular  bishop  of  Sidon,  and  John  Agricola, 
preacher  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  : 
who  drew  up  a  project  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  articles,  concerning  the  points  of  re 
ligion  in  dispute  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  controverted  points 
;were,  the  state  of  Adam  before  and  after 
.his  fall;  the  redemption  of  mankind  by 
Ji-:sus  CHRIST  ;  the  justification  of  sins  ; 
charity  and  good  works;  the  confidence 
'we  ought  to  have  in  (Ion,  that  our  sins 
•are  remitted ;  the  church,  and  its  true 
marks  ;  its  power,  authority,  and  ministers  ; 
'the  pope  and  bishops ;  the  sacraments ; 
the  mass  ;  the  commemoration  of  saints ; 
their  intercession  ;  and  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

The  emperor  sent  this  project  to  the 
ipope  for  his  approbation,  which  he  re 
fused;  whereupon  Charles  V.  published 
;the  imperial  constitution  called  the  Interim, 
wherein  he  declared,  that  "  it  was  his 
will,  that  all  his  Catholic  dominions  should, 
for  the  future,  inviolably  observe  the  cus- 
'toms,  statutes,  and  ordinances  of  the  Uni 
versal  Church  ;  and  that  those  who  had 
(separated  themselves  from  it,  should  either 
'reunite  themselves  to  it,  or  at  least  con 
form  to  this  constitution  ;  and  that  all 
should  quietly  expect  the  decisions  of  the 
general  conned."  This  ordinance  was 
published  in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  May 
loth,  1,348.  But  this  device  neither 


pleased  the  pope  nor  the  Protestants ;  the 
Lutheran  preachers  openlv  declared  they 
would  not  receive  it,  alleging  that  it  re 
established  popery.  Some  chose  rather 
to  quit  their  chairs  and  livings  than  to  sub 
scribe  it;  nor  would  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
receive  it.  Calvin,  and  several  others, 
wrote  against  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
emperor  was  so  severe  against  those  who 
refused  to  accept,  that  he  disfranchised 
the  cities  of  Magdeburg  and  Constance, 
for  their  opposition. — Broughton, 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  A  term 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.  From 
the  Scriptures  speaking  frequently  of  the 
dead  sleeping  in  their  graves,  many  have 
supposed  that  the  soul  sleeps  till  the  re 
surrection,  i.e.  is  in  a  state  of  entire  insen 
sibility.  Bub  against  this  opinion,  and  that 
the  soul,  after  death,  enters  immediately 
into  a  state  of  conscious  happiness  or 
misery,  though  not  of  iinal  reward  or 
punishment,  the  following  passages  seem  to 
be  conclusive:  Matt.  xvii.  .'3.  Luke,  xxiii. 
4:i.  -2  Cor.  v.  6.  Phil.  i.  '21.  Luke,  xvi.  -2-2, 
•23.  Rev.  vi.  9.  (See  1IM.) 

INTRO1T.  In  the  ancient  Church 
(and  also  in  the  Church  of  England  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.),  a  psalm 
was  sung  or  chanted  immediately  before 
the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel.  As  this 
took  place  while  the  priest  was  entering 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Introitny  or  Introit. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  HOLY 
CROSS.  A  festival  kept  by  the  Church 
of  Koine,  in  memory  of  the  day  on  which 
thcv  allirm  our  SAVIOUR'S  cross  was  found 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  concerning  which 
they  have  fabricated  the  following  story. 
That  princess  being  at  Jerusalem,  was 
informed  that  the  cross  of  our  SAVIOUR 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre,  upon  which 
she  ordered  them  to  dig,  when  they  found 
the  cross  and  the  nails,  together  with  the 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves ;  but  the  wood 
on  which  the  inscription  was  made  being 
separated  from  the  cross,  they  could  not 
distinguish  that  of  our  SAVIOUR  from  the 
others,  till  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
found  out  the  following  expedient  :  he 
ordered  a  dying  woman  to  be  brought  and 
laid  upon  the  crosses,  two  of  which  gave 
her  no  manner  of  relief,  but  being  set  upon 
the  third,  she  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
first  moment  she  touched  it,  whereby  they 
plainly  discovered  that  it  was  the  same 
on  which  our  SAVIOUR  suffered.  The  em- 
pre:-s  built  a  slatelv  church  in  the  place 
v  4 
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where  the  cross  was  founil,  where  she  left 
some  part  of  the  wood  richly  ornamented, 
carrying  the  rest  with  the  nails  to  Con 
stantinople. 

INVESTITURE.  The  act  of  conferring 
a  benefice,  by  delivering  a  pastoral  staffer 
ring.  Concerning  the  right  of  investiture, 
violent  disputes  arose  in  the  middle  ages, 
between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  for 
an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mosheim,  Cent.  XI.  part  ii.  chap.  2.,  the 
account  being  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

INVISIBLES.  A  distinguishing  name 
given  to  the  disciples  of  Osiander,  Flac- 
cius,  llliricus,  Swenkfeld,  &c.  being  so 
denominated,  because  they  denied  the  per 
petual  visibility  of  the  Church.  Palmer 
remarks,  that  the  reformed  seem  gene 
rally  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
visibility  of  the  Church,  until-some  of  them 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
their  controversy  with  the  Romanists,  who 
asked  them  where  their  Church  existed 
before  Luther,  to  maintain  that  the  Church 
might  sometimes  be  invisible.  This  mis 
taken  view  appears  in  the  Belgic  confes 
sion,  and  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Protestants ;  but  it  arose  entirely  from 
their  error  in  forsaking  the  defensive 
ground  which  their  predecessors  had  taken 
at  first,  and  placing  themselves  in  the 
false  position  of  claiming  the  exclusive 
title  of  the  Church  of  CHRIST,  according 
to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  term. 
Jurieu,  a  minister  of  the  French  Protest 
ants,  has  shewn  this,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Church  of  CHRIST  is 
essentially  visible,  and  that  it  never  re 
mained  obscured,  without  ministry  or 
sacraments,  even  in  the  persecutions,  or  in 
the  time  of  Arianism.  The  same  truth 
has  been  acknowledged  by  several  denomi 
nations  of  Dissenters  in  Britain. 

INVITATORY.  Some  text  of  Scrip 
ture,  adapted  and  chosen  for  the  occasion 
of  the  day,  and  used  in  ancient  times  be 
fore  the  yenite,  which  is  also  called  the 
Invitatory  Psalm. 

INVOCATION  OF  SAINTS.  The 
thirty-fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  runs  thus  :  "  It  does  not  behove 
Christians  to  leave  the  Church  of  GOD, 
and  go  and  invoke  angels,  and  make  as 
semblies  ;  which  things  are  forbidden.  If, 
therefore,  any  one  be  delected  idling  in 
their  secret  idolatry,  let  him  be  accursed, 
because  he  has  forsaken  our  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST,  the  Son  of  GOD,  and  gone  to  idola 
try."  This  plain  testimony  of  the  fathers  of 
the  primitive  Church,  against  the  invocation 
and  worshipping  of  angels,  which  is  de 


nounced  as  idolatry,  is  not  to  be  set  asid  :l| 
by  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman  writers  .1 

—  See  their  attempts,  Labbe  and  Cossart,\ 
i.  1526.     The  subtle  distinctions  of  LatriaJj 
Dulia,  and  the  rest,  had  not  entered  th'jJ 
imagination  of  Theodoret  when  he  cited! 
this  canon  as  condemning  the  worshipping 
of  angels,   at'voSot;  iv  AaoSiKiia  rrjc  •tpwytaj 
vo/itfj   KiKi'i\VKf   TO  role;  ayyfXoif   Trponfv^.r 
(Comm.  Colons,  ii.  18.);   nor  into  that  of 
Origen,  who  expressly  says,  that  men  ought; 
not  to  worship  or  adore  the  angels,  for  thai 
all  prayer  and  supplication,  and  intercession 
and  thanksgiving,  should  be  made  to  GOD 
alone  (Contra  Celsum,  v.  §  4.),   and  tha, 
right  reason  forbids  the  invocation  of  them. 

—  Ibid.  §  5. 

But  in  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
Popish  Council  of  Trent,  the  synod  thus 
rules  :  "  Of  the  invocation,  veneration,  ami 
relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  sacred  images, 
the  holy  synod  commands  the  bishops  and 
others  who  have  the  office  and  care  of  in 
struction,  that  according  to  the  custom  ot' 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which 
has  been  received  from  the  first  ages  oi 
the  Christian  religion,  the  consent  of  the 
holy  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  sacred 
councils,  they  make  it  a  chief  point  dili 
gently  to  instruct  the  faithful  concerning 
the  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints, 
the  honour  of  relics,  and  the  lawful  use  ot 
images,  teaching  them  that  the  saint? 
reigning  together  with  CHRIST  offer  to 
GOD  their  prayers  for  men ;  that  it  is  good 
and  useful  to  invoke  them  with  suppli 
cation,  and,  on  account  of  the  benefits 
obtained  from  GOD  through  his  Son  JESUS 
CHRIST  our  LORD,  who  alone  is  our  Re 
deemer  and  Saviour,  to  have  recourse  to 
their  prayers,  aid,  and  assistance ;  but  that 
they  who  deny  that  the  saints  enjoying 
eternal  happiness  in  heaven  are  to  be  in 
voked,  or  who  assert  either  that  they  do 
not  pray  for  men,  or  that  the  invoking 
them  that  they  may  pray  for  each  of  us, 
is  idolatry ;  or  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
word  of  GOD,  and  opposed  to  the  honour 
of  the  one  Mediator  between  GOD  and 
man;  or  that  it  is  folly  either  by  word 
or  thought,  to  supplicate  them  who  are 
reigning  in  heaven;  are  impious  in  their 
opinions. 

"  Also  that  the  holy  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  and  others  living  with  CHRIST, 
which  were  living  members  of  CHRIST,  and 
the  temple  of  the  HOI-Y  GHOST,  and  are 
by  him  to  be  raised  to  eternal  life,  and 
glorified,  ought  to  be  venerated  by  the 
faithful ;  by  means  of  which  the  faithful 
receive  many  benefits.  So  that  they  who 
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dec-lure   that  veneration   and    honour    arc 

not  clue  td  the  relies  of  tin-   saints,  or  that 

the  honour  which  the  faithful  pay  to  them 

and    other    sacred    monuments    is   useless, 

:  and    that    it    is   in   vain   to  celebrate   the 

memory  of  the  saints  lor  the  sake  of  ob- 

.  taining  their  assistance,  are  utterly  to  be 

i  condemned,    as    the    Church    already    lias 

i  condemned  them,  and  does  so  at  the  pre- 

•  sent  time. 

"  .Moreover,  that  the  images  of  CHRIST, 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  (ion,  and  other 
.  saints,  are  to  be  especially  had  and  retained 
i  in    the    churches;     and    due    honour    and 
•;  veneration  to  be  given  to  them,   not  be- 
t  cause    it    is    supposed    that    there    is    any 
divinity  or  virtue  in  them  on  account  of 
.which    tliev    are    to    be    worshipped,    nor 
'.because  any  thing  is  to  be  .isked  of  them, 
:  nor  that    confidence    is    to    be    placed    in 
images,  as  of  old  was  done  by  the  heathens, 
who  placed  their  hope  in  idols,  but  because 
:  the    honour    which    is    shewn    to   them    is 
'referred  to  the  prototypes  which  they  re 
present;  so  that  bv  the  images  which  we 
kiss,    and  before  which    we    uncover    our 
[heads  and  fall  clown,  we  worship  CHRIST, 

•  and  venerate  the  saints,  whose  likeness  they  : 
bear.     That  is  what  has  been  sanctioned 

jby  the  decrees  of  the  councils  against  the 
iopposers  of  images,  especially  those  of  the 
[second  Nicene  Synod. 

"  But  let  the  bishops  diligent  ly  teach  that 
iby  stories  of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemp 
tion,  expressed  in  pictures  or  other  repre- 
[sentations,  the  people  are  taught  and  con 
firmed    in    commemorating    ami    carefully 
! bearing   in   mind   the   articles  of  faith,   as 
lalso   that   great  advantage  is  derived  from 
'all    the    sacred   images,    not   only    because 
'.the  people   arc   thereby  reminded   of  tlie 
[benefits  and  gifts  which  CHRIST  has  con 
ferred   upon   them,   but    also   because   the  ; 
miracles  of  Go»   by  the  saints,   and   their 
(wholesome  examples,  are  submitted  to  the 
,eyes   of  the   faithful,  that  they  may  give 
thanks  to  GOD  for  them,  and  dispose  their 
lives    and    manners    in    imitation    of    the 
{saints  ;  and  may  be  excited  to  adore  and 
love  Goi>,  and  to  cultivate  religion. 

"  Canon.  It'  any  shall  teach  or  think 
contrary  to  these  decrees,  let  him  lie  ac 
cursed." 

The  first  council,  which  decreed  this 
invocation  and  intercession,  is  denounced 
'bv  the  Romanists  themselves  as  schis- 
matical  and  heretical  ;  it  was  the  coun- 
icil  at  Constantinople,  under  Constantino 
Copronymus.  Nor  have  all  the  researches 
of  the  Romish  advocates  availed  to  ad 
duce  from  the  early  a^res  one  single 


writer,  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  who  has 
enjoined  this  practice  as  a  dutv.  All 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  shewing  is, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  centuries 
several  individual  writers  are  to  be  found 
who  commend  the  practice  as  useful. 
Against  these  we  will  cite  the  following ; 
and  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
cited  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  clear  that 
although,  notwithstanding  the  reproof  of 
the  apostle  (Col.  ii.  18.),  the  invocation  of 
nngels,  and  afterwards  of  saints,  obtained 
in  some  places  in  the  Christian  Church,  it 
was  always  an  open  point  which  men  were 
free  to  reject  or  not,  as  they  might  think 
fit  ;  and  that,  therefore,  both  the  Council 
of  Copronymus,  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth, 
were  violating  ecclesiastical  tradition,  when 
by  their  anathemas  they  sought  to  abridge 
Christian  liberty  by  confirming  a  corrupt 
and  foolish  custom;  especially  when  the 
caution  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ami  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  are  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
that,  among  all  the  liturgies  which  Messrs. 
Kirke  and  Berrington  have  cited  in  their 
late  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Faith  of  the 
Catholics,"  Lond.  18:30,  amounting  to 
eleven,  only  one  is  to  be  found,  and  that  of 
the  Xestorian  heretics,  containing  an  in 
vocation  to  a  saint  tor  intercession.  Thus 
shewing  how  wide  a  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  excited  expressions  of 
individual  writers,  and  the  authorised 
practice  of  the  Church.  All  the  other 
liturgies  do  no  more  than  the  Roman  canon 
of  the  mass;  viz.  1st,  assume,  generally, 
that  the  saints  departed  pray  for  the  saints 
militant ;  and,  2dly,  pray  to  GOD  to  hear 
their  intercessions.  This  is  no  more  tan 
tamount  to  an  invocation  of  the  saints,  than 
a  prayer  to  GOD  for  the  assistance  of  the 
angels  would  be  tantamount  to  a  prayer 
to  the  angels  themselves. — Perec  rah 
IRELAND.  (See  Church  of  Ireland.') 
IRVINGITES.  The  followers  of  Ed 
ward  Irving,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 
establishment,  who  officiated  in  a  chapel 
in  London  with  great  applause,  but  was 
deposed  from  his  ministry  by  the  pres 
bytery  of  Annan,  for  holding  an  awful 
heresy  concerning  our  blessed  EORD,  whose 
nature  he  considered  as  peccable,  or  cap 
able  of  sin.  lie  still  continued,  however,  to 
act  as  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Eon- 
don,  and  both  in  Scotland,  and  England 
had  many  followers.  The  first  form  which 
his  party  assumed  was  connected  with  cer 
tain  notions  concerning  the  Millennium, 
and  the  immediately  impending  advent  of 
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our  blessed  LORD  :  and  presently  after,  as 
precursors  of  the  expected  event,  mira 
culous  gifts  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of 
healing,  and  even  of  raising  the  dead, 
were  pretended  to  by  his  followers;  though 
Irving  himself  never  pretended  to  those 
more  miraculous  endowments.  Super- 
added  to  these  notions,  was  a  singularly 
constructed  hierarchy,  of  angels,  apostles, 
&c.  They  affect  the  name  of  Apostolicals. 

ITALIC  VERSION.  The  Old  Italic 
Version,  is  the  name  usually  given  to  that 
translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  into 
the  Latin  language,  which  was  generally 
used  until  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  being 
distinguished  for  its  clearness  and  fidelity 
among  the  many  versions  then  existing. 
St.  Jerome,  dissatisfied  with  the  rugged- 
ness  and  imperfections  of  the  old  Italic, 
first  commenced  a  revision  of  it,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  complete  ;  and  after 
wards  made  a  new  translation,  which  at 
first  gradually,  but  ultimately  universally, 
obtained  in  the  Latin  Church,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vulgate. 

JACOBITES';  or  JACOBINS.  East 
ern  Christians,  so  denominated  from  Jacob, 
a  Syrian,  the  disciple  of  Eutyches  and 
Dioscorus,  whose  heresy  he  spread  so  much 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  that  at  last,  in  the  7th, 
the  different  sects  of  the  Eutychians  were 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  the  Jacobite?, 
which  also  comprehended  all  the  Monophy- 
sites  of  the  East,  i.e.  such  as  acknowledged 
only  one  nature,  and  that  the  human  in 
CHRIST,  in  which  latitude  it  included  the 
Armenians  and  Abyssines  :  they  deny  the 
TRINITY,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  one  finger,  to  indicate  that  there  is 
but  one  person.  Before  they  baptize,  they 
apply  a  hot  iron  to  the  children's  fore 
heads,  after  they  have  circumcised  them, 
founding  that  practice  upon  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist,  quoted  by  St.  Matthew, 
"  He  will  baptize  you  with  the  HOLY 
GHOST  and  with  fire."  Their  Asian  pa 
triarch  resides  at  Caramit,  in  Mesopota 
mia  ;  Alexandria  is  the  sec  of  the  African 
one,  and  he  follows  the  errors  of  Dioscorus 
and  the  Cophti.  M.  Simon  relates  that 
under  the  name  of  Jacobins  must  be  in 
cluded  all  the  Monophysites  of  the  East, 
whether  Armenians,  Cophti,  or  Abyssines, 
acknowledging  but  one  nature  in  CHRIST  ; 
he  adds,  the  number  of  the  Jacobins,  pro 
perly  so  called,  is  but  small,  there  not 
being  above  thirty  or  forty  thousand  fami 
lies  of  them,  which  principally  inhabit 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  ;  they  are  divided 
among  themselves,  one  part  embracing, 


and  the  other  disowning  the  communioiJ 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  last  arc. 
not  all  united,  having  two  opposite  patri 
archs,  one  at  Caramit,  and  the  other  ai.j 
Dorzapharan  ;  besides  these  two,  he  says.! 
there  is  one  of  the  same  opinion  with  thr 
Latins,  residing  at  Aleppo. 

JAMES'S,  ST.,  DAY  (July  25M),  the! 
day  on  which  the  Church  celebrates  tin  j 
memory  of  the  apostle  James  the  Great  i 
or  the  Elder.     He  was  one  of  the  sons  o:" 
Zebcdee,   and  brother  of  St.  John.     lit 
was  the  first  of  the  apostles  who  won  tht 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

JANSENISTS,   in  France,  are  those  i 
who  follow  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  a 
doctor   of  divinity    of  the   university   oJ'i 
Louvaine,  and  bishop  of  Ypres.     In  the  j 
year  1640,  the  two  universities  of  Louvaine 
and   Douay  thought  fit   to  condemn  tlit  i 
loose  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  particularly 
Father  Molina  and  Father  Leonard  Celsus. 
concerning  grace  and  predestination.    Tint 
having  set  the  controversy  on  foot,  Jan 
senius    opposed   to   the    doctrine   of    the 
Jesuits  the  sentiments  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  grace,  which  he 
entitled  Augustinus.     The  treatise  was  at 
tacked  by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Jan 
senius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  here 
tical  opinions  :  nor  did  they  stop  here,  but 
obtained  of  pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1642, 
a    formal    condemnation    of    Jansenius's 
treatise.     The  partisans  of  Jansenius  gave 
out,  that  this  bull  was  spurious,  and  com-  i 
posed  by  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  the  ! 
Jesuits. 

After  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.,  the 
affair  of  Jansenism  began  to  be  more  i 
warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to 
an  infinite  number  of  polemical  writings 
concerning  Grace.  What  occasioned  some 
mirth  in  these  disputes  was,  the  titles 
which  each  party  gave  to  their  writings. 
One  writer  published  The  Torch  of  St. 
Augustine;  another  found  Snuffers  for  St. 
Augustine's  torch.  F.  Veron  composed  A 
Gag  for  the  Jansenists ;  and  the  like.  In 
the  year  1650,  sixty-eight  bishops  of 
France  subscribed  a  letter  to  pope  In 
nocent  X.,  to  obtain  of  him  an  inquiry 
into,  and  condemnation  of,  the  five  famous 
propositions,  which  follow,  extracted  from 
Jansenius's  Augustinus : — 

I.  Some  of  GOD'S  commandments   are 
impossible  to  be   kept  by  the  righteous, 
even  though  they  are  willing  to  observe 
them. 

II.  A    man    doth   never    resist   inward 
grace,  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature. 

III.  In  order  to  merit,  or  not  merit,  it 
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is  not  necessary  th.it  a  man  should  have 
a  liberty  free  from  necessity.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  that  he  hath  a  liberty  free  from 
restraint. 

IV.  The  Semi- Pelagians  were  heretics, 
because  they  asserted  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  preventing  grace  for  every  action. 

V.  It   is    a    Semi-Pelagian    opinion   to 
say,  that  JKSUS  CHRIST  died  for  all  man 
kind,  without  exception. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a 
congregation  for  examining  into  the  matter 
relating  to  Grace.  In  this  congregation 
Jansemus  was  condemned,  and  the  bull 
erf  condemnation  published,  May  31.  1653. 
After  its  publication  at  Paris,  the  pulpits 
were  filled  with  violent  outcries  and  alarms 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Jansenists.  The 
year  1656  produced  the  famous  "  Provin 
cial  Letters"  of'M.  Pascal,  under  the  name 
of  Louis  de  Montultc,  in  defence  of  Mes 
sieurs  de  Port  lloyal,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  bulwark  of  Jansenism.  The 
same  year,  pope  Alexander  VII.  issued 
another  bull,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
five  propositions  of  Jansenius.  The  Jan 
senists  aflirm  that  the  five  condemned  pro 
positions  are  not  to  be  found  in  Jansenius' s 
treatise  upon  grace,  but  that  some  enemies 
of  Jansenius,  having  caused  them  to  be 
printed  on  a  sheet,  inserted  them  in  a 
book,  and  thereby  deceived  the  pope. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Jansenists 
was  a  certain  sect  of  fanatics,  called  liio- 
f.hers  of  the  Sodality  of  the  blessed  Sacra 
ment.  They  sprung  up  at  Caen,  in  16-59, 
and  gave  out  that  their  smell  was  so  nice, 
lhat  they  could  distinguish  a  Jansenist  by 
the  very  scent,  and  that  all  the  clergy  in 
'that  city,  except  two.  were  Jansenists. 

At  last  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
ilispntes  about  Jansenism  by  his  consti- 
:ution  of  July  17.  1705;  in  which,  after 
laving  recited  the  constitutions  of  his 
predecessors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he 
declares,  that,  to  put/  a  proper  obedience 
'o  the  pupal  constitutions  concerning  the 
present  question,  it  is  necessary  to  receive 
\hern  with  a  respectful  silence.  The  clergy 
issernbled  at  Paris  approved  and  accepted 
;his  bull,  on  the  '21st  of  August,  the  same 
year ;  and  no  one  dared  to  oppose  it. 
This  is  the  famous  bull,  Uttigenitus,  so 
•ailed  from  its  beginning  with  the  words, 
Unigenitus  Dei  Filiu.i. — llroiighton. 
1  JANUARY,  THIRTIETH  OF.  (See 
Forms  of  Prayer  ) 

,  JEHOVAH.  One  of  the  names  given 
n  Scripture  to  Almighty  (ioi>.  and  pecu- 
'iar  to  him,  signifying  the  Being  who  is 
i  elf-existent,  and  gives  existence  to  others. 


The  name  is  also  given  to  our  blessed 
SAVIOLK,  and  is  a  proof  of  his  Godhead. 
(Compare   Isaiah,  xl.  3.  with   Matt.  iii.  :}., 
and  Isaiah,  vi.  with  John,  xii.  41.)     The 
Jews   had  so  great  a  veneration   for  this 
name,  that  they  left  off  the  custom  of  pro 
nouncing    it,    whereby    its    true    pronun 
ciation  was  forgotten.     It  is  called  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  (Tfrpaypafi/iaroi'),  or  name 
i  of  four  letters,  and  containing  in  itself  the 
|  past  and  future  tenses,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
i  sent  participle,  and  signifies,  He  who  tra.v, 
;.s',  and  shall  be  ;  i.  e.  the  Eternal,  the  Un 
changeable,  the  Faithful. 

JESUITS,  or  the  SOCIETY  OF 
JESUS.  A  society  which,  at  one  period, 
extended  its  influence  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  proved  the  main  pillar  of 
the  papal  hierarchy,  which  not  only 
wormed  itself  into  almost  absolute  power, 
occupying  the  high  places,  and  leading 
captive  the  ecclesiastical  dictator  of  the 
world,  must  be  an  object  of  some  curiosity 
to  the  inquisitive  mind,  especially  as  it  has 
been  recently  restored  by  the  present 
pope,  from  that  ruin  to  which  Clement 
XIV.  had  reduced  it. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  a  native  of  Biscay,  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
this,  nominally,  religious  order,  lie  was 
!  born  in  14!)  1,  and  became  first  a  pnge 
to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then 
an  oflicer  in  his  army.  In  1521  he  was 
wounded  in  both  legs  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna,  when  having  had  leisure  to  study 
a  "Life  of  the  Saints,"  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Virgin ;  and  his 
military  ardour  becoming  metamorphosed 
into  superstitious  zeal,  he  went  on  a  pil 
grimage  into  the  Holy  Land.  Upon  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  studied  in  the  uni 
versities  of  Spain,  whence  he  removed 
into  France,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the 
institution  of  this  new  order,  which  he 
presented  to  the  pope.  But,  notwith 
standing  the  high  pretensions  of  Loyola 
to  inspiration,  Paul  III.  refused  his  re 
quest,  till  his  scruples  were  removed  by 
an  irresistibe  argument  addressed  to  his 
self-interest :  it  was  proposed  that  every 
member  should  make  a  vow  of  uncon 
ditional  obedience  to  the  pope,  without 
requiring  any  support  from  the  holy  see. 
The  order  was,  therefore,  instituted  in 
1540,  and  Loyola  appointed  to  be  the  first 
general. 

The  plan  of  the  society  was  completed 
by  the  two  immediate  successors  of  the 
founder,  Lainez  and  Aquaviva,  both  of 
whom  excelled  their  master  in  ability  and 
the  science  of  government;  and,  in  a  few 
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years,  the  society  established  itself  in  every 
Catholic  country,  acquiring  prodigious 
wealth,  and  exciting  the  apprehensions  of 
all  the  enemies  of  the  llomish  faith. 

To  Lainez  are  ascribed  the  Secreta 
Monita,  or  secret  instructions  of  the  order, 
which  were  first  discovered,  when  Chris 
tian,  duke  of  Brunswick,  seized  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Paderborn,  in  Westphalia,  at 
which  time  he  gave  their  books  and  manu 
scripts  to  the  Capuchins,  who  found  these 
secret  instructions  among  the  archives  of 
their  rector.  After  this,  another  copy 
was  detected  at  Prague,  in  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits. 

The  Jesuits  are  taught  to  consider 
themselves  as  formed  for  action,  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  monastic  orders,  who  retire 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world  ;  and  in  en 
gaging  in  all  civil  and  commercial  trans 
actions,  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
friendship  of  persons  of  rank,  studying 
the  disposition  of  all  classes,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  an  influence  over  them,  and 
undertaking  missions  to  distant  nations,  it 
is  an  essential  principle  of  their  policy  by 
every  means  to  extend  the  Catholic  faith. 
No  labour  is  spared,  no  intrigue  omitted 
that  may  prove  conducive  to  this  purpose. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  mon 
archical.  A  general  is  chosen  lor  life  by 
deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  whose 
power  is  supreme  and  universal.  Every 
member  is  at  his  entire  disposal,  who  is 
required  to  submit  his  will  and  sentiments 
to  his  dictation,  and  to  listen  to  his  in 
junctions,  as  if  uttered  by  CHRIST  himself. 
The  fortune,  person,  and  conscience  of 
the  whole  society  are  at  his  disposal,  and 
he  can  dispense  his  order  not  only  from 
tlie  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  mo 
nastic  obedience,  but  even  from  submission 
to  the  pope  whenever  he  pleases.  He 
nominates  and  removes  provincials,  rec 
tors,  professors,  and  all  officers  of  the 
order,  superintends  the  universities,  houses, 
and  missions,  decides  controversies,  and 
forms  or  dissolves  contracts.  No  member 
can  have  any  opinion  of  his  own  ;  and  the 
society  has  its  prisons,  independent  of  the 
secular  authority. 

There  are  four  classes  of  members, — 
the  novitiates  or  probationers,  the  ap 
proved  disciples,  the  coadjutors,  and  the 
professors  of  the  four  vows.  The  edu 
cation  of  youth  was  always  considered  by 
them  as  their  peculiar  province,  aware  of 
the  influence  which  such  a  measure  would 
infallibly  secure  over  another  generation  : 
and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief 


direction  of  the  youthful  mind  in  even 
Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  ha 
become  the  confessors  of  almost  all  il: 
monarchs,  and  the  spiritual  guides  c 
nearly  every  person  distinguished  for  ran  < 
or  influence.  At  different  periods  the> 
obtained  the  direction  of  the  most  con 
siderable  courts,  and  took  part  in  ever* 
intrigue  and  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  their  vow  of  povertj. 
they  accumulated,  upon  various  pretences 
immense  wealth.  They  claimed  exemption 
from  tithes  under  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII.. 
who  was  devoted  to  their  interests  ;  and. 
by  obtaining  a  special  license  from  th>. 
court  of  Home  to  trade  with  the  nation- 
whom  they  professed  to  convert,  they  car 
ried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  formed  settlements  in 
different  countries,  and  acquired  possession 
of  a  large  province  in  South  America, 
where  they  reigned  as  sovereigns  ove 
some  hundred  thousand  subjects. 

Their  policy  is  uniformly  to  inculcat<! 
attachment  to  the  order,  and  by  a  pliant 
morality  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  passion- 
of  mankind,  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing 
their  patronage.  They  proclaim  the  duty 
of  opposing  princes  who  are  inimical  t< 
the  Catholic,  faith,  and  have  employee 
every  weapon,  every  artful  and  every 
intolerant  measure,  to  resist  the  progres- 
of  Protestantism. 

In  Portugal,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
first  received,  they  obtained  the  direction 
of  the  court,  which  for  many  years  de 
livered  to  them  the  consciences  of  it-; 
princes  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
Portugal  opened  the  door  to  their  mission?, 
and  gave  them  establishments  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  America.  They  usurped  tin 
sovereignty  of  Paraguay,  and  resisted  tin 
forces  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  who  claime< 
it.  The  court  of  Lisbon,  and  even  liomc 
herself,  protested  in  vain  against  theiv 
excesses.  The  league  in  France  was,  i) 
reality,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jesuits  unde 
the  sanction  of  Sixtus  V.  to  disturb  tin 
succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  Tin 
Jesuits'  college  at  Paris  was  the  grami 
focus  of  the  seditions  and  treasons  whicli 
then  agitated  the  state,  and  the  ruler  o) 
the  Jesuits  was  president  of  the  Council 
of  Sixteen,  which  gave  the  impulse  to  thr 
leagues  formed  there  and  throughout 
France.  Matthieu,  a  Jesuit  and  con 
fessor  of  Henry  III.,  was  called  "  th< 
Courier  of  the  League,"  on  account  of  his 
frequent  journeys  to  and  from  Home  a' 
that  disastrous  period. 

In   Germany   the   society   appropriated 
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:  he  richest  benefice.-*,  particularly  those  of 
:.he  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 

Jernard.  Catharine  of  Austria  confided 
ln  them,  and  was  supplanted;  and  loud 
;>utcries  wen?  uttered  against  them  by  the 
'.ulferers  in  Vienna,  in  the  states  of  Styria, 

Darinthia,  Carniola,  and  elsewhere.     Their 

Tueltics  in  Poland  will  never  be  forgotten. 

They  were  expelled  from  Abyssinia,  Japan, 
.Malta,  Cochin,  Moscow,  Venice,  and  other 
places,  for  their  gross  misconduct;  and  in 

\merica  and  Asia  they  carried  devastation 
and  blood  wherever  they  went.  The  great 
object  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 

n  Savoy  was  the  confiscation  of  their 
nroperty,  in  order  to  endow  the  colleges 
i>f  the  Jesuits.  They  had,  no  doubt,  a 
[share  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
)n  the  Low  Countries.  They  boasted  of 
i.he  friendship  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
jvho  espoused  their  cause,  and  under  whose 

ntluence  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 

VMS  executed.  Louis  XIV.  had  three 
Jesuit  confessors,  which  may  explain  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes. 

The    Jesuits    have    been    notorious    for 
attempting  the  lives  of  princes.    The  reign 

>f  Queen  Elizabeth  presents  a  succession 
•)f  plots.  In  her  proclamation,  dated  Nov. 
115.  1602,  she  says,  that  "the  Jesuits  had 
fomented  the  plots  against  her  person,  ex- 

•itcd    her    subjects    to    revolt,    provoked  j 
'bri'iirn  princes  to  compass  her  death,  en-  j 
•raged  in  all  affairs  of  state,  and  by  their 
language  and  writings  had  undertaken  to 
ilispose  of  her  crown." 
I    Lucius  enumerates  five  conspiracies  of 
(he  Jesuits  against  James  I.  before  he  had 
reigned  a  year.     They  contrived  the  Gun-  ! 
howder    Plot.       So    late    as    the    time    of 
Jjeorge  I.  both  houses  of  parliament  re-  ! 
norted,    that    the    evidence    examined    by 

hem  on  the  conspiracy  of  Plifnket  and 
;L.ayer  had  satisfactorily  shewn  that  it  had 
ibr  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  king, 
|he  subversion  of  the  laws,  and  the  crown 
ing  of  the  popish  pretender;  and  they 
Ytate,  that  '•  rlunket  was  born  at  Dublin, 
Ijind  bred  up  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
^Vienna."  Henry  III.  of  France  was  as- 
i!assinated  by  Clement,  a  Jesuit,  in  Io89. 
tjThe  Jesuits  murdered  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  in  l'<84.  They  attempted  the  life 

>f  Louis  XV.  for  imposing  silence  on  the 
polemics  of  their  order,  besides  innume- 

able  other  atrocities. 
The  pernicious   spirit    and    constitution 

l>f  this   order,   rendered   it    early   detested 

'>y  the   principal  powers  of  Europe;  and 

vhile  Pascal,  by  his  "  Provincial  Letters," 
hxposed  the  morality  of  the  society,  and 


thus  overthrew  their  influence  over  the 
multitude,  different  potentates  concurred, 
from  time  to  time,  to  destroy  or  prevent 
its  establishments.  Charles  V.  opposed  the 
order  in  his  dominions  :  it  was  expelled  in 
England  by  the  proclamation  of  James  I. 
in  1604;  in  Venice,  in  1606;  in  Portugal, 
in  17.19;  in  France,  in  1764;  in  Spain 
and  Sicily,  in  1767,  and  suppressed  and 
abolished  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1775. 
Our  own  age  has  witnessed  its  revival, 
and  i»  even  now  suffering  from  the  in 
creased  energy  of  its  members. 

JESUITESSES.  An  order  of  nuns, 
who  had  monasteries  in  Italy  and  Flanders. 
They  followed  the  Jesuit  rules  ;  and  though 
their  order  was  not  approved  at  Home, 
yet  they  had  several  monasteries,  where 
they  had  a  lady  abbess,  who  took  their 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  their 
cloisters,  but  went  abroad  and  preached. 
They  were  two  English  young  women, 
who,  by  the  instigation  of  Father  Gerard, 
set  up  this  order,  intending  it  for  the  use 
of  missionaries  into  England.  This  order 
was  suppressed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban 
VIIL,  A.I).  1630. 

JESUS.  (See  Christ,  Messiah,  Lord.) 
The  name  that  was  given  by  the  divine 
command  to  the  SAVIOUR  of  the  world, 
lit-  is  called  CHRIST  (anointed),  because 
lie  was  anointed  to  the  mediatorial  oflice, 
and  JESUS  (Saviour),  because  he  came  to 
save  liis  people  from  their  sins. 

We  are  to  regard  him,  as  he  is  our 
SAVIOUR.  I  will  place  salvation  in  JESTS 
"the  SAVIOUR"  (Phil.  iii.  20.),  as  the  word 
(with  Joshua,  Acts,  vii.  4-3.  and  Ileb.  iv. 
8.),  signifies  —  thus  declared  by  prophecy 
(Is.  x\x.  20.),  and  for  this  reason  so  ex 
pressly  called  (Matt.  i.  21.  Luke,  i.  ,'31. ), 
and  the  prophecies  truly  fulfilled  (Luke, 
ii.  11.  Acts,  v.  ,'Jl.  xiii.  23.),  is  "the  SA 
VIOUR  of  the  world"  (John,  iv.  42.  iii.  17. 
1  John,  iv.  14.),  "  the  SAVIOUR  of  all  men" 
(1  Tim.  iv.10.  Luke,  ix.5(>.  John,  xii.47.), 
who  "came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners" 
(1  Tim.  i.  1.3.  Luke,  v.  ;52.  I'om.  v.  8. 
1  John,  iii.  J.),  "the  LORD  and  SAVIOUR" 
(2  Pet,  ii.  20.  iii.  2),  "the  captain  of 
their  salvation"  (Heb.  ii.  10.).  And  he  is 
revealed  as  the  only  way  to  salvation  thus 
predicted  (Is.  xxxv.  8.  xlix.  6.  Ii.  .3.  lix.  16. 
Ixiii.  !.  Joe!,  ii.  :52.  Matt.  i.  21.  Acts, 
iv.  12.  Heb.  ix.  8.) — so  by  himself  de 
clared  (Matt,  xviii.  11.  Luke,  xix.  9.)  — 
ami  bv  those  speaking  through  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  HOI.Y  SIM  KIT  (Luke,  i.  09. 
with  67.  ii.  iiO.  with  2G,  27.  Acts,  ii.  21. 
Eph.  ii.  IS.). 
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He  was  sent  by  GOD  for  this  purpose 
(John,  iii.  17.  Acts,  v.  31.  xiii.  23.  1  John, 
iv.  14.),  and  is  declared  to  be  "the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him"  (Heb.  v.  9.  Is.  li.  6.  8.  —  that 
"confess"  him  (Rom.  x.  9.),  "  believe  on" 
him  (Rom.  x.  9.  Eph.  ii.  8.  Acts,  xvi.  31. 
x.  43.),  and  "  call  on  the  name  of  the 
LORD"  (Acts,  ii.21.) — "  to.the  Jews  first" 
(Rom.  i.  16.  Is.  xlv.  17.  'xlvi.  13.  Ixii. 
1.  11.  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  16.  Zech.  ix.  9. 
Luke,  i.  69.  77.  Acts,  xi.  19.  xv.  M.  xiii. 
23.  46.),  "  and  also  to  the  Greek"  (Rom. 
j.  16.)— the  Gentiles  (Is.  xlv.  22.  xlix.  6. 
li.  5.  Iii.  10.  Luke,  iii.  6.  Acts,  xxviii.  28. 
Rom.  iii.  29.  x.  12.  xv.  16.  Gal.  iii.  28. 
Col.  iii.  11.). 

To  "that  blessed  hope"  we  now  look 
(Tit.  ii.  13.),  "through  the  righteousness 
of  GOD  and  our  SAVIOUR"  (of  our  GOD 
and  SAVIOUR,  Gr.}  (2  Pet.  i.  1.)  — "GUI- 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST"  (2  Tim.  i.  10. 
Tit.  i.  4.  iii.  6.).  Our  salvation  has  been 
effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  "in 
him  have  we  redemption  —  the  forgiveness 
of  sins;"  not  purchased  "with  corrup 
tible  things,"  but  with  his  own  "  precious 
blood"  (Eph.  i.  7.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.), 
for  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  " 
(1  Tim.  ii.  6.).  And  thus  having  made 
"  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross," 
he  has  "reconciled  both" — Jews  and  Gen 
tiles —  "unto  GOD  in  one  body."  (Col.  i. 
20.  Eph.  ii.  16.).  (See  Bowing  at  the 
Name  of  Jesus.) 

JEWS.  The  descendants  of  Abraham, 
of  whose  laws  and  customs  the  reader 
must  consult  the  books  of  Moses.  The 
modern  Jews  have  introduced  many  very 
remarkable  customs.  When  any  person 
is  buried,  his  nearest  relation  keeps  the 
house  a  week,  sitting  on  the  ground  all 
the  time,  excepting  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  they  go  to  prayers.  During  this 
week  they  do  no  business.  The  husband 
and  the  wife  are  to  lodge  asunder ;  and 
there  come  at  least  ten  people,  morning 
and  evening,  to  say  the  accustomed  prayers. 
They  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  person 
deceased  constantly  that  week.  When 
the  week  is  ended,  they  go  to  the  syna 
gogue,  and  light  up  lamps  and  pray,  and 
promise  to  give  alms  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  This  charitable  service  is  re 
peated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and 
every  year.  It  is  customary  for  the  son 
to  say  every  morning  and  evening  the 
pvnyer  for  his  father's  or  mother's  soul. 
They  believe  a  paradise,  where  the  blessed 
enjoy  a  beatific  vision :  and  a  hell  for 
wicked  men,  in  which  some  shall  continue 


for  ever,  others  only  for  a  time.  Ivl 
Jew,  unless  a  heretic,  or  nonconformist  "  I 
their  Rabbin's  rules,  shall  continue  in  hell 
above  a  year.  Their  creed  consists  <il 
thirteen  articles:  —  1.  There  is  one  Goim 
creator  of  all  things,  all  perfect,  all  sufi  I 
cient.  2.  That  he  is  an  uncompoundedl 
invisible  essence.  3.  That  he  is  immj:  I 
terial.  4.  Absolutely  eternal.  5.  AlorJ 
to  be  worshipped,  without  any  mediator! 
or  intercessors.  6.  That  there  have  been! 
and  may  be,  prophets.  7.  That  Mosul 
was  the  greatest  prophet.  8.  That  everj 
syllable  of  the  law  was  given  to  Mo.ses  bJ 
inspiration;  and  that  the  traditionary  ex  I 
positions  of  the  precepts  were  entirely  J 
divine  revelation  given  to  Moses.  9.  ThatH 
the  law  is  immutable.  10.  That  Go:S 
knows  and  governs  all  our  actions.  ]  ]  ! 
That  he  rewards  the  observance,  an  ii 
punishes  the  violation,  of  his  laws,  li'| 
That  the  MESSIAH  will  appear,  but  thai! 
his  coming  is  delayed.  13.  That  Gojil 
will  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  all  mankind  j] 

They  confess  to  none  but  GOD  Almighty  :<j 
and  this  commonly  on  Mondays,  an<lj 
Thursdays,  and  all  fast-days  :  on  the  grea:' 
day  of  expiation  they  repeat  their  con-| 
fessions  several  times. 

There  are  three  sects  of  them  in  tues«:j 
times.  The  greatest  and  first  of  these  is] 
that  of  the  Rabbanim,  who,  besides  th<:| 
Scriptures,  receive  the  Talmud.  Th«:j 
second  is  the  Caraites,  who  receive  onlv.j 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  third  is,  that  oij 
the  Cuthim,  of  which  there  are  very  few.1 
who  admit  only  the  Pentateuch,  or  book  I 
of  Moses. 

JOB.  One  of  the  books  in  the  sacrai1 
canon,  the  first  of  the  poetical  books  of  thi 
Old  Testament,  and  probably  the  mos'  i 
ancient  work  that  exists  in  any  form 
There  have  been  many  differences  o 
opinion  upon  almost  all  imaginable  ques 
tions  concerning  this  book,  the  date,  thi 
scene,  the  author,  whether  it  is  to  be  ac 
counted  a  narrative  of  real  events,  or  ! 
divine  allegory,  being  warmly  debated  lr- 
different  critics.  That  Job  is  a  real  per 
son,  seems  however  to  be  determined  bj 
the  mention  of  him  with  Noah  and  Daniel, 
of  whose  proper  personal  existence  and 
history  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Into 
the  other  questions  it  is  less  important  to 
enter. 

JOHN,  ST.,  BAPTIST'S  DAY.  Thfc 
festival,  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  observed  on  the  24th  of  June. 

JOHN,  ST.,  THE  EVANGELIST'S 
DAY.  The  day  appointed  for  the  com- 
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memoration    of    "  the   beloved    disciple." 
•'  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (so  called  1'rom  | 
the  Greek  term   which  signifies  the  mes-  j 
senger  of  glad  tidings)  was  a  Galilean  by 
ibirth,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  the  i 
.younger  brother  of  James,  but  not  of  him 
who  was  surnamed  the  Just,  and  who  was 
,the   brother   of  our    LORD.     His   brother  , 
James  and  he  were  surnamed  by  JESUS  the  I 
tSons  of  Thunder,  for  their  peculiar  zeal 
ind  fervency  for  his  honour,  which  we  see  j 
manifested    in   St.  John's   sedulous  asser-  j 
v:ions  of  our  LORD'S  divinity.     He  was  the 
jjiost  beloved  by  our  SAVIOVR  of  all  the 
disciples." 

,  St.  John  exercised  his  ministry  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  having  excited  enemies  through 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  CHRIST,  was 
Carried  prisoner  from  Ephesus  to  Home, 
tn  the  year  Jt'J.  Subsequently  to  this  he 
inras  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where 
rie  wrote  his  Revelation.  He  was  after 
wards  recalled  from  his  exile  by  Nero  the 
iinperor,  and  then  returned  to  Kphesus. 
His  three  epistles  were  written  with  refer- 
once  to  some  prevailing  heresies  of  tlie 
ij;iines;  and  the  scope  of  his  gospel,  which 
,,vas  his  last  work,  shews  that  the  apostle 
;;iad  in  view  the  same  deniers  of  the  divinity 
,)f  the  SAVIOUR.  He  survived  till  the 
,'eign  of  Trajan,  ami  died  at  the  age  of 
•aearly  100  years. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day  is  on  the 
27th  of  December. 

3  JONAH.  The  most  ancient  of  the  pro-  ; 
i;hetio  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Contains  also  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Drophet  whose  name  it  bears.  Jonah  is 
(supposed  to  have  prophesied  to  the  ten 
tribes  towards  the  close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or 
,n  the  beginning  of  Jeboahaz's  reign  ;  but 
'he  great  subject  of  the  book  which  bears 
;iis  name,  is  the  prophecy  which  he  was 
Commissioned  to  utter  against  Nineveh, 
Jvith  his  refusal  to  go,  his  punishment,  his 
(iecond  mission,  and  the  repentance  of  the  j 
\inevites.  The  continuing  of  Jonah  three  j 
lays  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish,  is  de 
clared  by  our  blessed  LORD  himself  to  have 
i>cen  a  predictive:  sign  of  his  own  burial, 
tjind  of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 
,1'liis  gives  great  additional  importance  to 
•jhe  book  of  .Jonah. 

JUBILATE  DEO.  ("  O  be  joyful  in 
jjoi).")  One  of  the  psalms  appointed  to 
')C  used  after  the  second  lesson  in  the 
norning  service.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
ilOOth  I'salm  in  the  Psalter. 

JUBILEE.  A  solemn  season  recurring 
•lit  stated  intervals  in  the  Church  of  Koine, 
rhielly  marked  by  the  indulgences  then 


granted  by  the  pope  to  all  of  his  commu 
nion.  Boniface  VIII.  was  the  first  that 
instituted  it,  in  1:WO,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  .Jews,  ordering  it  to  be  observed 
every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.  re 
duced  it  to  fifty,  Urban  IV.  to  thirty,  and 
Sixtus  IV.  to  twenty-five,  where  it  hath 
continued  ever  since.  Besides  this,  the 
popes,  upon  their  exaltation  to  the  see  of 
Koine,  have  frequently  celebrated  a  ju 
bilee,  as  likewise  upon  other  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  ceremony  observed  at 
Koine,  for  the  jubilee,  at  every  twenty-five 
years'  end,  which  they  call  the  holy  year,  is 
this  :  The  pope  goes  to  St.  Peter's  church 
to  open  the  holy  gate  (as  they  call  it), 
which  is  walled  up,  and  only  opened  upon 
this  occasion,  and  knocking  three  times  at 
the  said  gate,  with  a  golden  hammer,  says 
these  words,  Apcrite  miJti  portas  justilite, 
&c.  "Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteous- 
ne.-s ;  1  will  go  to  them  and  praise  the 
LORD"  (Psalm  cxviii.  19.);  whereupon  the 
masons  fall  to  work  to  break  down  the  wall 
that  stopped  the  gate;  which  done,  the  pope 
kneels  down  before  it,  whilst  the  peniten 
tiaries  of  St.  Peter  wash  him  with  holy 
water,  and  then  taking  Tip  the  cross,  lie 
begins  to  sing  Tc  Dcuin,  and  enters  the 
church,  followed  by  the  clergy.  In  the 
meanwhile,  three  cardinal  legates  are  sent 
to  open  the  other  three  holy  gates,  with 
the  sanu;  ceremonies,  which  are  in  the 
churches  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  of  St. 
Paul,  and  St.  Majore ;  and  the  next  morn 
ing  the  pope  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
people  in  the  jubilee  form.  AVhen  the 
holy  vear  is  expired,  they  shut  up  the  holy 
gates  again  on  Christmas  Eve  in  this  man 
ner.  The  pope,  after  he  has  blessed  the 
stones  and  mortar,  lays  the  first  stone,  and 
leaves  there  twelve  boxes  full  of  gold  and 
silver  medals. 

The  Jewish  jubilee  was  celebrated  every 
fifty  years.  The  word  is  derived  fromjivel, 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  ram's  horn, 
because  the  year  of  jubilee  was  proclaimed 
with  trumpets  of  rams'  horns.  This  year 
was  a  year  of  general  rest  and  universal 
liberty,  wherein  all  servants  were  restored 
to  their  freedom,  and  all  sold  possessions 
returned  to  their  fust  owners.  The  Jews 
observed  these  jubilees  very  exactly  till  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  but  after  their  re 
turn  did  no  longer  observe  it;  for  their 
doctors  assure  us  that  there  were  no  jubi 
lees  under  the  second  temple. 

JUDGES,  THE  BOOK  OE.  A  ca 
nonical  book,  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Church,  though 
the  author  is  unknown  ;  some  ascribing  it 
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to  Phinelias,  others  to  Ezra  or  Ilezekiali, 
though  most  to  Samuel. 

JUNE    THE    TWENTIETH.     (See 
Forms  of  Prayer.) 

"JURE  DIVIXO."     By  divine  right; 
an  expression  frequently  occurring  in  con-  ; 
troversial  writings,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

It  is  evident,  and  generally  confessed, 
that  the  right  to  minister  in  holy  things  is 
not  in  every  man's  power.  If  it  were  so, 
the  very  idea  of  the  ministry,  as  a  dis 
tinct  class  of  men,  empowered  to  act  "in 
CHRIST'S  stead,"  would  be  broken  up,  and  J 
the  Church  would  lose  its  character  as  a 
society;  for  that  implies  the  existence  of 
officers  and  of  subordination.  It  is  also 
confessed  that  in  the  Christian  Church  men 
are  not  born  to  the  ministry  as  they  were 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  AV  hence, 
then,  comes  that  authority  with  which  the 
ambassador  of  CHRIST  is  invested  ?  Is  it 
human  ?  Can  any  body  of  men  confer  the 
power  to  rule  and  minister  in  a  society, 
the  full  control  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  eternal  GOD  ?  Most  evidently  not. 
Human  power,  or  a  commission  derived 
from  human  resources,  is  as  void  and  in 
adequate  in  qualifying  for  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt 
to  create  a  world,  or  to  found  a  new  rank 
in  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  We  are  driven 
then,  at  once,  to  the  divine  institution  as 
the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  power  in 
the  Church. 

The  Head  of  the  Church  established  a 
ministry,  with   the    right    and    ability  to 
execute  all   its    appointed  functions.      It 
was  not  intellectual  eminence,  or  high  sta 
tion,  or  influence,  wealth,  courage,  or  any 
other  human  attribute,  which  brought  into 
being  "  the  glorious  company  of  the  apos 
tles  ;"  but  it  was  the  sovereign  power  alone 
of  him    "  in   whom  dwelt  all  the   fulness  | 
of  the   GODHEAD  bodily."     And  was  this  i 
power   to   be  recalled  on   the  demise  of  j 
those  who    were    every   day   doomed   to  , 
stripes,  imprisonments,  perils,   and  death  • 
in  a  thousand  shapes?     No  ;  for  either  the  i 
Church  for  the  future  must  fail,  the  sacra 
ments  be  obliterated,  the   "  watching  for  [ 
souls"  be  abolished,  or  the  continuation  of 
the  sacred   ministry   must   be   demanded 
with    all    its    original    spiritual  functions. 
To  the  apostles,  therefore,  was  given  (jure 
divino),  and  to  them  alone,  the  ability  to 
perpetuate  or  transmit  the  gift  which  the 
REDEEMER  had  bestowed.    From  them  the 
prerogatives  of  episcopacy  (or  apostolate) 
were  communicated  to  younger  men,  in 
cluding  the  transmissive  or  ordaining  fa 


culty.  Under  these,  the  elders  and  dea-j 
cons  were  put  in  trust  with  a  share  of  th  jij 
original  grant  of  ministerial  power, —  i< 
power  they  were  themselves  incapable  oljj 
delegating ;  and  by  an  unbroken  succes-jj 
sion,  in  the  line  of  bishops,  the  divine  coin -I 
mission  has  reached  these  latter  days  of  tha 
Church. 

If  then,  as  we  have  shewn,  Dirine  rigftti 
is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  minis-] 
try  can  stand,  there  is  no  alternative  left! 
to  any  one  claiming  oflice  in  the  ChurdJ 
of  GOD,  but  to  vindicate  the  legality  of  hnj 
mission  by  miracle,  or  some  other  tangible] 
Divine  verih'cation,  which  no  man  can  dis-J 
pute  ;  or  else  to  bring  forth  such  creden-j 
tials  as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  minister  J 
ordained  by  them  had  to  shew,  viz.  tln:| 
simple  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  apostles,] 
or  their  successors,  had  imparted  to  them! 
the  authority  they  claim  to  possess.  This! 
every  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  in  the] 
Catholic  Church,  is  prepared  to  do. 

JURISDICTION.  The  power  and  au  J 
thority  vested  in  a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  the] 
apostolical  commission  of  governing  and] 
administering  the  laws  of  the  Church] 
within  the  bounds  of  his  diocese.  The] 
same  term  is  used  to  express  the  bound:-] 
within  which  a  bishop  exercises  his  power.  I 
i.  e.  his  diocese. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  before  the  Norman] 
Conquest,  there  was  no  distinction  of  ju 
risdiction  :  but  all  matters,  as  well  spiri 
tual  as  temporal,  were  determined  in  the 
county  court,  called  the  Sheriff's  Tourn. 
where  the  bishop  and  earl  (or  in  his  ab 
sence  the  sheriff)  sat  together ;  or  else  ir* 
the  hundred  court,  which  was  held  in  like 
manner  before  the  lord  of  the  hundred 
and  ecclesiastical  judge. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  officers  took  their 
limits  of  jurisdiction  from  a  like  extent  o; 
the  civil  powers.  Most  of  the  old  Saxor 
bishoprics  were  of  equal  bounds  with  th( 
distinct  kingdoms.  The  archdeaconries, 
when  first  settled  into  local  districts,  were 
commonly  fitted  to  the  respective  counties 
And  rural  deaneries,  before  the  Conquest, 
were  correspondent  to  the  political  tith- 
ings.  Their  spiritual  courts  were  held, 
with  a  like  reference  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice.  The  synods  of  each  pro 
vince  and  diocese  were  held  at  the  discre 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  bishop,  as 
great  councils  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince. 
The  visitations  were  first  united  to  the 
civil  inquisitions  in  each  county;  ami 
afterwards,  when  the  courts  of  the  earl 
and  bishop  were  separated,  yet  still  the 
visitations  were  held  like  the  sheriffs 
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rourns,  twice  a  year,  and  like  them  too 
ifter  Easier  and  Michaelmas,  and  still, 
vith  nearer  likeness,  the  greater  of  them 
vas  at  Easter.  The  rural  chapters  were 
ilso  held,  like  the  inferior  courts  of  the 
mndred,  every  three  weeks  ;  then,  and  like 
hem  too,  they  were  changed  into  monthly, 
,nd  at  last  into  quarterly,  meetings.  Nay, 
.ml  a  prime  visitation  was  held  commonly, 
ike  the  prime  folcmote  or  sherilFs  tourn, 
•I!  the  very  calends  of  May. 

And  accordingly  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
bserves,  that  the  bishop  and  the  earl  sat 
ogether  in  one  court,  and  heard  jointly 
he  causes  of  Church  and  commonwealth  ; 
is  they  yet  do  in  parliament.  And  as  the 
'ishop  had  twice  in  the  year  two  general 
iynods,  wherein  all  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
|ese  of  all  sorts  were  bound  to  resort  for 
liatters  concerning  tin:  Church;  so  also 
lere  was  twice  in  the  year  a  general  as- 
.iinlily  of  all  the  shire  for  matters  con- 
brning  the  commonwealth,  wherein,  with- 
ut  exception,  all  kinds  of  estates  were 
required  to  be  present,  dukes,  earls,  barons, 
jnd  so  downward  of  the  laity  ;  and  especi- 
tly  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  among  the 
;ergy.  For  in  those  days  the  temporal 
|>rds  did  often  sit  in  synods  with  the 
•shops,  and  the  bishops  in  like  manner  in 
,ie  courts  of  the  temporality,  and  were 
Herein  not  only  necessary,  but  the  prin- 
;pal  judges  themselves.  Thus  by  the  laws 
''King  Canute,  "the  shyre-gemot  (for  so 
lie  Saxons  called  this  assembly  of  the 
iliole  shin-)  shall  be  kept  twice  a  year, 
!id  oftener  if  need  require,  wherein  the 
.shop  and  the  alderman  of  the  shire  shall 
fj  present,  the  one  to  teach  the  laws  of 
Ion,  the  other  the  laws  of  the  land." 
^nd  among  the  laws  of  King  Henry  1.  it 
ordained,  "first,  let  the  laws  of  true 
nristianity  (which  we  call  the  ecclesiasti- 
i.l)  be  fully  executed  with  due  satisfac- 
;JD  ;  then  let  the  pleas  concerning  the 
ing  be  dealt  with  ;  and,  lastlv,  those  he- 
reen  party  and  party  :  and  whomsoever 
je  Church  synod  shall  find  at  variance, 
t  them  either  make  accord  between  them 
i  love,  or  sequester  them  by  their  sen- 
pice  of  excommunication.''  And  the 
ishop  first  gave  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
ople  touching  ecclesiastical  matters, 
'cuing  unto  them  the  rights  and  reve 
nue  of  the  Church,  and  their  duty  there- 
towards  (Ion  and  the  king,  according 
the  word  of  Goi> :  then  the  alderman  in 
j:e  manner  related  unto  them  the  laws  of 
•jo  land,  and  their  dutv  toward-;  (ion,  the 
^iig,  and  commonwealth,  according  to  the 
ile  and  tenure  thereof. 


The  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from 
the  temporal  courts  was  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror  :  for  upon  the  conquest, 
made  by  the  Normans,  the  pope  took  the 
opportunity  to  usurp  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  crown  of  England  ;  for  the  Conqueror 
came  in  with  the  pope's  banner,  and  under 
it  won  the  battle.  Whereupon  the  pope, 
sent  two  legates  into  England,  with  whom 
the  Conqueror  called  a  synod,  deposed 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be 
cause  he  had  not  purchased  his  pall  from 
Rome,  and  displaced  many  bishops  and 
abbots  to  make  room  for  his  Normans. 
This  admission  of  the  pope's  legates,  first 
led  the  way  to  his  usurped  jurisdiction  in 
England ;  yet  no  decrees  passed  or  were 
put  in  execution,  touching  matters  ecclesi 
astical,  without  the  royal  assent ;  nor  would 
the  king  submit  himself  in  point  of  fealty 
to  the  pope,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to 
Gregory  VII.  Yet  in  his  next  successor's 
time,  namely,  in  the  time  of  King  William 
liiifus,  the  pope,  by  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  attempted  to  draw  appeals 
to  Home,  but  did  not  prevail.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  was.  that  the  king  said  to  An 
selm,  that  none  of  his  bishops  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  pope,  but  the  pope  himself 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  emperor  ;  and 
that  the  king  of  England  had  the  same 
absolute  liberty  in  his  dominions,  as  the 
•.'inperor  had  in  the  empire.  Yet  in  the 
time  of  the  next  king,  King  Ilenrv  1  ,  the 
pope  usurped  the  patronage  and  donation 
of  bishoprics,  and  of  all  other  benefices  ec 
clesiastical.  At  this  time,  Anselm  told  the 
king,  that  the  patronage  and  investiture  of 
bishops  was  not  his  right,  because  Tope 
Urban  had  lately  made  a  decree,  that  no 
lay  person  should  give  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  And  after  this,  at,  a  synod  held 
at  London,  in  the  year  1107,  a  decree  was 
made,  to  which  the  king  assented,  that 
from  thenceforth  no  person  should  be  in 
vested  in  a  bishopric  by  the  giving  of  a 
ring  and  pastoral  staff'  (as  had  been  be 
fore);  nor  by  any  lay  hand.  Upon  which 
the  pope  granted  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  time  being  should  be 
for  ever  Ic^/tdis  natiis :  and  Anselm  for  the 
honour  of  his  see  obtained,  that  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  should  in  all  general 
councils  sit  at  the  pope's  loot,  as  tilfi-rin.i 
itrbix  ]>(i/>u,  or  pope  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  Yet  after  Anselm's  death,  this 
same  king  gave  the  archbishopric  of  Can 
terbury  to  Kodolph,  bishop  of  London,  and 
invested  him  with  the  ring  and  pastoral 
stall';  and  this  because  the  succeeding 
popes  had  broken  Pope  Urban' s  promise, 
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touching  the  not  sending  of  legates  into 
England  unless  the  king  should  require  it. 
And  in  the  time  of  the  next  king,  King 
Stephen,  the  pope  gained  appeals  to  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  for  in  a  synod  at  London, 
convened  by  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  pope's  legate,  it  was  decreed,  that  ap 
peals  should  be  made  from  provincial 
councils  to  the  pope  :  before  which  time 
appeals  to  Rome  were  not  in  use.  Thus 
did  the  pope  usurp  three  main  points  of 
jurisdiction,  upon  three  several  kings  after 
the  Conquest  (for  of  King  William  llufus, 
he  could  gain  nothing),  viz.  upon  the 
Conqueror,  the  sending  of  the  legates  or 
commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  ec 
clesiastical  causes ;  upon  Henry  I.,  the 
donation  and  investiture  of  bishoprics  and 
other  benefices  ;  and  vipon  King  Stephen, 
the  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome.  And 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.,  the  pope 
claimed  exemption  for  clerks  from  the 
secular  power.  And,  finally,  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  he  took  the  crown  from  off 
the  king's  head,  and  compelled  him  to  ac 
cept  his  kingdom  from  the  pope's  donation. 
Nevertheless  all  this  was  not  obtained 
without  violent  struggle  and  opposition  : 
and  this  caused  the  statutes  of  provisoes 
to  be  made,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Edward 
III.  and  King  Richard  II.  The  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  were  finally 
settled  by  the  statute  of  24  Henry  VIII. 
c.  12. 

JUSTIFICATION.  (See  Faith  and 
Sunctijication.)  Justification,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  Scripture,  signifies  our  being 
accounted  just  or  righteous  in  the  sight 
of  God. —  Tomline, 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  upon  this  subject  is  most 
important.  The  difference  between  the 
reformed  Church  of  England  and  the  Ro 
mish  Church  on  this  point  causes  an  essen 
tial  and  vital  difference  through  the  whole 
system  of  their  theology.  The  definition 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  set  forth  in 
her  articles  and  homilies  :  and  it  is  there 
propounded  in  a  manner  so  perspicuous,  as 
to  preclude,  it  might  well  be  thought,  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension. 

As  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  articles,  the  definition  runs 
in  terms  following  : 

"We  are  accounted  righteous  before  GOD, 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR 
JF.SUS  CHRIST,  by  faith  ;  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings.  Wherefoi-e, 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine  and  very  full  of 


comfort :  as  more  largely  is  expressed  I: 
the  homily  of  justification. 

"  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  th 
fruits  of  faith  and  follow  after  justificatioi 
cannot  put  away  our  sins  and  endure  th 
severity  of  GOD'S  judgment  :  yet  are  the 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  GOD  in  CHRIST 
and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  an 
lively  faith  ;  insomuch  that,  by  them, 
lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known,  a 
a  tree  is  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

"  Works,  done  before  the  grace  of  CHRIS 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  SPIRIT,  are  nc 
pleasant  to  GOD,  forasmuch  as  they  sprin 
not  of  faith  in  JESUS  CHRIST  :  neither  d 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  c 
(as  the  school-authors  say)  deserve  grac 
of  congruity ;  yea,  rather,  for  that  they  ar 
not  done  as  GOD  hath  willed  and  com 
manded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  m 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin." 

The    Homily   referred   to   in   the    elf 
venth  article,  under  the  title  of  The  Horn 
ily  of  Justification,  is  styled,   in  the  fir 
book  of  Homilies  itself,  "A  sermon  of  t 
salvation  of  mankind,  by  only  CHRIST  01 
SAVIOUR,  from  sin  and  death  everlasting 
and    this    homily  is   described,    as    mo 
largely  expressing  the  doctrine  of  justi: 
cation  than  the  necessary  brevity  of 
article    admitted.      Therefore,    obvious) 
the  statement  contained  in  it  challenfl 
our  especial  attention. 

"Because  all  men  be  sinners  and  offende 
against  GOD,  and  breakers  of  his  law  at 
commandments ;  therefore  can  no  man,  1 
his  own  acts,  words,  and  deeds  (seem  th( 
never  so  good),  be  justified  and  ma( 
righteous  before  GOD  :  but  every  man 
necessity  is  constrained  to  seek  for  anoth 
righteousness  of  justification,  to  be 
ceived  at  GOD'S  own  hands ;  that  is  to  sa 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  trespass 
in  such  things  as  he  hath  offended.  Ai 
this  justification  or  righteousness,  whic 
we  so  receive  of  GOD'S  mercy  and  CHRIST 
merits,  embraced  by  faith,  is  taken,  a 
cepted,  and  allowed,  of  GOD,  for  our  per 
feet  and  full  justification. 

"  The  apostle  toucheth  specially  thre 
things,  which  must  go  together  in  our  jus 
tification :  upon  GOD'S  part,  his  grea 
mercy  and  grace ;  upon  CHRIST'S  part 
justice,  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  GOD' 
justice,  or  the  price  of  our  redemption  b 
the  offering  of  his  body  and  shedding  c 
his  blood,  with  fulfilling  of  the  law  per 
fectly  and  throughly ;  and,  upon  our  part 
true  and  lively  faith  in  the  merits  of  JJ:SD 
CHRIST,  which  yet  is  not  ours  but  by  (loo' 
working  in  us.  So  that,  in  our  justifica 
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'ion,   there   is   not   only  (ion's   mercy  ami 
f^race,  but  also  his  justice,  which  the  apostle 
l:alleth  the  justice  of  GOD  :  and  it  consist- 
•th,   in   paying  our   ransom,   and    fulfilling 
;>f  the  law.     And  so  the  grace  of  GOD  doth 
tot    shut    out    the    justice   of  (Jon    in  our 
i  ratification,    but    only   sliutteth   out    the 
lustice  of  man,   that    is  to  say,  the  justice 
i/'f  our  works,  as  to  be  merits  of  deserving 
ur  justification.     And  therefore  St.  Paul 
!  eclareth  nothing  upon  the  behalf  of  man 
loncerning   his    justification,    but   only   a 
flrue  and  lively  faith  :  which,  nevertheless, 
Si   the   gift   of  Gon,    and    not   man's    only 
Irork  without   GOD.      And    yet    that    faith 
;!oth  not   shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love, 
t'read,   and   the   fear  of  GOD,  to  be  joined 
nth  faith  in  every  man    that    is  justified: 
-but    it   sliutteth  them  out  from   the  ofliee 
?'f  justifying.'      So   that,  although  they  be 
11  present  together  in  him  that  is  justified, 
j-yet  they  justify  not.  altogether.'     Neither 
oth  faith  shut  out  the  justice  of  our  good 
(-•orks,   necessarily  to  be  done  afterwards 
•f  duty    toward    GOD;    for   we    are    most 
lounden    to    serve    GOD,    in    doing    good 
feeds,    commanded    bv    him    in    his    holy 
i'cripture,  all  the  davs  of  our  life  :   'but  it 
•xcludeth    them,    so    that   we  may   not    do 
lem    to   this    intent,  to  be   made  ju<t    bv 
ijoing  of  them.'     For  all   the  good  works 
Kit  we  can  do,  be  imperfect  :   and,  there 
in1.  '  not  able  to  deserve  our  ju-tification.' 
;  lit  our  justification  doth  come  freelv,  by 
tjie  mere  mercy  of  GOD:   and  of  so  great 
"id    free    mercv,    that,    whereas    all    the 
orld  was  not  able   of  themselves    to  pay 
iv  part  toward  their  7'ansom,   it  pleased 
ir  heavenly  Father  of  his  infinite  mercv, 
ithout   any  our  desert  or   deserving,   to 
i''epare  for  us  the  most  precious  jewels  of 
HUNT'S    body    and    blood  ;    whereby   our 
JiUsom   might   be  fully  paid,  the  law  ful- 
ded,    and    his    justice   fully  satisfied.      So  ! 
'at   'CiiRi?T    is   now  the  righteousness  of 
jjl  them  that  truly  do  believe  in  him.'     He, 
r  them,   paid    their  ran.-om  bv  his  death, 
e,  tor  them,  fulfilled  the  law   in   his    life. 
)  that   now.    'in    him   and   bv  him,  every 
j'ue  Christian  man   may  be  called   a    ful- 
(ler  of  the  law:  forasmuch  as  that,  which 
'eir     infirmity    lacked,    CHRIST'S   justice 
l.th  supplied.1 

I  "That   'we  be    justified  by   faith   only, 
;'2cly  and  without  works',  we  do  read  oft  - 
•':nes  in  the  best  and  most  ancient  writers: 
•j,  beside  Hilary,  IJasil,  and    St.  Ambrose,  I 
;j  read    the  same  in  Origen,  St.  Clirvsos- 
in,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine,    Prosper, 
jlcumenius,  1'iodus,   Bernardus,  Anselm,  \ 
'd  many  other  writers.  Greek  and  Latin.  ! 


Nevertheless,  this  sentence  that  'we  be 
justified  by  faith  only,'  is  not  so  meant  of 
them:  that  'the  said  justihing  failli  is 
alone  in  man,  without  true  repentance, 
hope,  charity,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  Gon, 
at  any  time  and  season.'  Nor,  when  they 
say,  that  'we  should  be  justified  freelv,'  do 
they  mean  :  that  we  should  or  might  after 
ward  be  idle,  and  that  nothing  should  In- 
required  on  our  parts  afterward.  Neither 
do  they  mean  so  to  be  justified  without 
good  works,  that  we  :-hould  do  no  »-<>od 
works  at  all.  I5ut  this  savinir,  that  '  we 
be  justified  by  faith  only,  freely,  and  with 
out  works,'  is  spoken  for  to  take  away 
clearly  all  merit  of  our  works,  as  being 
unable  to  deserve  our  justification  at 
GOD'S,  hands,  and  thereby  most  plainly  to 
express  the  weakness  of  man  and  the  good 
ness  of  GOD,  the  great  infirmity  of  our 
selves  and  the  might  and  power  of  GOD, 
the  imperfection  ot'  our  own  works  and 
the  most  abundant  grace  of  our  SAVIOI  K 
CIIKIST:  and  therefore  wholly  to  ascribe 
the  merit  and  deserving  of  our  justifica 
tion  unto  CIIHIST  only,  and  his  most  pre 
cious  blood-shedding.  This  faith  the  Holy 
Scripture  teacheth  us  :  'this  is  the  strong 
rock  and  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion:'  this  doctrine  all  old  ancient  authors 
of  CHRIST'S  Church  do  approve:  this  doe- 
trine  advanceth  arid  setteth  forth  the  true 
glory  of  CHRIST,  and  beateth  down  the  vain 
glory  of  man:  this,  whosoever  denieth,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  a  Christian  man, 
nor  for  a  setter-lbrth  of  CIIIUST'S  glory, 
but  for  an  adversary  to  CHRIST  and  his 
gospel,  and  for  a  setter-lbrth  of  men's  vain 
glory." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  ot  Koine 
must  be  taken  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  exposition  of  the  Tridentine  Fa 
thers,  assembled  in  their  sixth  session,  runs 
through  sixteen  chapters;  and  so  extreme 
is  its  verboseness,  and  so  perplexing  is  its 
incessant  alternation,  that  we1  might  lie 
somewhat  puzzled  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of'  their  views  in  respect  to  justification,  if 
the  last  of  those  chapters  had  not  given  us, 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  or  summary,  the 
result  of  their  prolix  theologising. 

Omitting,  then,  the  disctis.-ion  upon 
which  their  definition  is  built,  we  will  pro 
ceed  immediately  to  the  definition  itself. 

'•  Since  ,Ji:srs  CHRIST,  as  the  head  into 
the  members  and  as  the  vine  into  the. 
branches,  perpetually  cause's  his  virtue  to 
flow  into  the  justified:  which  virtue  al 
ways  precedes  and  accompanies  and  fol 
lows  their  Li'ood  works  and  without  which 
they  would  in  no  wise  be  grateful  to  GOD 
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and  meritorious ;  we  must  believe,  that 
nothing  more  is  wanting  to  the  justified 
themselves,  which  need  prevent  us  from 
thinking;  both  that  they  can  satisfy  the 
divine  law  according  to  the  state  of  this 
life,  by  those  works  which  are  performed 
in  GOD  ;  and  that,  in  their  own  time,  pi'O- 
vided  they  depart  in  grace,  they  may  truly 
merit  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 

"  Thus,  neither  our  own  proper  righteous 
ness  is  so  determined  to  be  our  own,  as  if 
it  were  from  ourselves ;  nor  is  the  righ 
teousness  of  GOD  either  unknown  or  re 
jected.  For  that  which  is  called  our 
righteousness,  because,  through  it  being 
inherent  in  us,  we  are  justified  ;  that  same 
is  the  righteousness  of  GOD,  because  it  is 
infused  into  us  by  GOD  through  the  merit 
of  CHRIST. 

"  Far,  however,  be  it  from  <i  Christian 
man,  that  he  should  either  trust  or  glory 
in  himself  and  not  in  the  LORD  ;  whose 
goodness  to  all  men  is  so  great,  that,  what 
are  truly  his  gifts,  he  willeth  to  be  esti 
mated  as  their  merits." 

This  article  or  summary  removes  all 
possibility  of  misapprehension.  Through 
it,  the  Church  of  Rome  determines  (as 
Mr.  Faber  justly  remarks),  that  we  are  jus 
tified,  not  by  any  imputation  to  us  of 
righteousness,  or  by  any  imputation  to  us 
of  faith  in  the  place  of  righteousness 
(though  each  of  these  imputations  is  in 
sisted  upon  by  St.  Paul),  but  by  the  ac 
tuality  of  our  own  inherent  righteousness. 

On  this,  the  Romish  system,  the  judicious 
Hooker  remarks :  "  When  they  are  required 
to  shew,  what  the  righteousness  is  whereby 
a  Christian  man  is  justified,  they  answer, 
that  it  is  a  divine  spiritual  quality :  which 
quality,  received  into  the  soul,  doth  first 
make  it  to  be  one  of  them  who  are  born 
of  GOD  ;  and,  secondly,  endue  it  with  power 
to  bring  forth  such  works  as  they  do  that 
are  born  of  him  :  even  as  the  soul  of  man, 
being  joined  to  his  body,  doth  first  make 
him  to  be  of  the  number  of  reasonable 
creatures ;  and,  secondly,  enable  him  to 
perform  the  natural  functions  which  are 
proper  to  his  kind  :  that  it  maketh  the  soul 
amiable  and  gracious  in  the  sight  of  GOD, 
in  regard  whereof  it  is  termed  Grace;  that 
it  purgeth,  purifieth,  and  washeth  out,  all 
the  stains  and  pollutions  of  sins;  that,  by 
it,  through  the  merit  of  CHRIST,  we  are 
delivered,  as  from  sin,  so  from  eternal 
dentil  and  condemnation  the  reward  of  sin. 
This  grace  they  will  have  to  be  applied  by 
infusion  ;  to  the  end  that,  as  the  body  is 
warm  by  the  heat  which  is  in  the  body,  so 
the  soul  might  be  made  righteous  by  in 


herent  grace  :  which  grace  they  make  ca-|j 
pable  of  increase  ;  as  the  body  may  b<; 
more  and  more  warm,  so  the  soul  mon; 
and  more  justified  according  as  grace 
should  be  augmented ;  the  augmentatioi 
whereof  is  merited  by  good  works,  as  goo< 
works  are  made  meritorious  by  it.  Where 
fore,  the  first  receipt  of  grace,  in  their  di 
vinity,  is  the  first  justification  :  the  in 
crease  thereof,  the  second  justification 
As  grace  may  be  increased  by  the  merit  of 
good  works,  so  it  may  be  diminished  by 
the  demerit  of  sins  venial ;  it  may  be  los: 
by  mortal  sin.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  i 
is  needful,  in  the  one  case  to  repair,  in  tin 
other  to  recover,  the  loss  which  is  made  : 
the  infusion  of  grace  hath  her  sundrv 
after-meals :  for  the  which  cause  thev 
make  many  ways  to  apply  the  infusion  ol 
grace.  It  is  applied  to  infants  through 
baptism,  without  either  faith  or  works ; 
and,  in  them,  really  it  taketh  away  ori 
ginal  sin,  and  the  punishment  due  unto  it 
it  is  applied  to  infidels  and  wicked  men  in 
the  first  justification,  through  baptism.) 
without  works,  yet  not  without  faith  :  and 
it  taketh  away  sins  both  actual  and  original 
together,  with  all  whatsoever  punishment 
eternal  or  temporal,  thereby  deserved 
Unto  such  as  have  attained  the  first  justi 
fication,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  receipt  ol 
grace,  it  is  applied  farther  by  good  work- 
to  the  increase  of  former  grace  :  which  i- 
the  second  justification.  If  they  worl; 
more  and  more,  grace  doth  more  increase : 
and  they  are  more  and  more  justified.  T<: 
such  as  diminish  it  by  venial  sins,  it  i 
applied  by  holy  water,  Ave  Marias,  cross 
ings,  papal  salutations,  and  such  like 
which  serve  for  reparations  of  grace  de 
cayed.  To  such  as  have  lost  it  throng] 
mortal  sin,  it  is  applied  by  the  sacramen 
(as  they  term  it)  of  penance :  which  sa 
crament  hath  force  to  confer  grace  anew 
yet  in  such  sort,  that,  being  so  conferred 
it  hath  not  altogether  so  much  power  as  a 
the  first.  For  it  only  cleanseth  out  th 
stain  or  guilt  of  sin  committed :  am 
changeth  the  punishment  eternal  into  . 
temporal  satisfactory  punishment  here,  i 
time  do  serve,  if  not,  hereafter  to  be  en 
dured  ;  except  it  be  lightened  by  masses 
works  of  charity,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  an< 
such  like ;  or  else  shortened  by  pardoi 
for  term,  or  by  plenary  pardon  quite  re 
moved  and  taken  away.  This  is  the  mys 
tery  of  the  man  of  sin.  This  maze  tin 
Church  of  Rome  doth  cause  her  follower- 
to  tread,  when  they  ask  her  the  way  t« 
justification.  Whether  they  speak  of  thi 
first  or  second  justification,  they  makt 
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'the  essence  of  a  divine  quality  inherent,' 
they  make  it  '  righteousness  which  is  in 
us.'  If  it  be  in  us,  then  it  is  ours  :  as  our 
souls  are  ours,  though  we  have  them  from 
GOD,  and  can  hold  them  no  longer  than 
pleaseth  him:  for,  if  he  withdraw  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  fall  to  dust. 
But  the  righteousness,  wherein  we  must 
be  found,  it'  we  will  be  justified,  is  'not 
our  own.'  Therefore  we  cannot  lie  jus 
tified  by  '  any  inherent  quality.'  The 
Church  of  Rome,  in  teaching  'justification 
by  inherent  grace,'  doth  pervert  the  truth 
of  CHRIST:  and,  by  the  hands  of  the  apos 
tles,  we  have  received  otherwise  than  she 
teacheth.  Now,  concerning  '  the  righ 
teousness  of  sanctification,'  we  denv  it  not 

•to  be  '  inherent  : '  we  grant,    that,    unless 

i\ve  work,  we  have  it  not  :  only  we  distin 
guish  it,  as  a  thing  dillercnt  in  nature  from 
'  the  righteousness  of  justification.'  By 
the  one,  we  are  interested  in  the  '  right '  of 
inheriting  :  by  the  other,  we  are  brought  to 
the  'actual  possession'  of  eternal  bliss.  And 
BO  the  '  end  '  of  both  is  everlasting  life." 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems 
may  be  pointed  out  in  a  few  words.  The 
Romish  Church  teaches  that  a  man  is  jus 
tified  by  an  inherent  righteousness,  which, 
though  originally  a  gift  of  GOD,  as  are  his 
soul  and  his  bodily  members,  is  neverthe 
less,  like  his  soul,  his  own. 

The  Anglican  Church,  on  the  contrary, 

;in  common  with  all  the  other  churche-  of 
the  Reformation,  teaches:  ''that  man  is  jus- 

Itified  by  an  extrinsic  righteousness,  which 

iis  not  his  own  but  the  righteousne.-s  of 
CHRIST;  the  faith  which  instrumentallv 

.lays  hold  of  it  and  appropriates  it,  and 
which  itself  is  the  gift  of  GOP,  being  fo- 
rensically  imputed  to  him  of  GOD,  instead 
of  a  righteousness  which  he  himself  pos 
sesses  not  ;  so  that  he  is  justified  through 
faith,  though  not  on  account  of  faith  ;  the 

( sole  particular,  on  account  of  which  he  is 
justified,  being  the  merit  and  perfect  righ- 

i  teousness  of  our  LORD  and  only  SAVIOUR 

'  JKSTS  CHRIST." 

Whichever  scheme  of  doctrine  may  be 

:  preferred  as  mo^t  agreeable  to  Scripture 
and  to  antiquity,  it  is  clear,  that  the 

i  two  statements  here  given  are  at  least   in- 

i  capable  of  misapprehension.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  two  schemes  stand  llatly  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
Roman  Church  asserts:  the  Anglican 
Church  denies.  Conversely,  the  Roman 
Church  denies  :  the  Anglican  Church  as- 

:  serts.  The  Roman  Church  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  >'ju>tilication  by  an  infused  and 
personal  inherent  righteousness  :"  the  An 


glican  Church  strenuously  denies  that  doc 
trine;  admitting,  indeed,  that  ''the  inherent 
righteousness  of  sanctification  is  alwavs 
consequentially  present  with  the  really 
justified;"  but  refusing  to  it  any,  even  the 
least,  share,  in  "  the  procurement  of  jus 
tification."  The  Roman  Church  denies, 
that  "the  ungodly  is  justified  through  faith 
alone,  nothing  else  being  required  to  obtain 
the  grace  of  justification  :  "  the  Anglican 
Church  asserts,  that  "the  ungodly  is  jus 
tified  through  faith  alone  without  works, 
nothing  save  faith  being  required  to  ob-  : 
lain  the  grace  of  justification,  inasmuch  as 
the  ollice  of  works  is  not  the  procurement 
of  our  justification,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
contradictory  hysteron-proteron  to  say 
that  works  which  'follow  after'  justifica 
tion  and  are  its  '  effect'  can  yet  'procure' 
it  and  be  its  '  cause.'  " 

It  has  been  cu>tomary  to  speak  of  the, 
doctrine  of  foreiiMc  justification  as  if  it 
were  a  Calvinistic  doctrine.  That  Calvin 
held  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  all  history 
bears  witness  that  it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Calvinistic  s\>tem. 

Calvin  was  born  in  150!),  and  he  was  yet 
a  schoolboy,  or  a  pluralist  in  the  Romish 
Church  (as  he  became  in  his  twelfth  year), 
when  Luther  was  using  this  doctrine,  as 
tha  doctrine  bv  which  to  lay  low  the  whole 
fabric  of  Romish  snpei>tition. 

Again,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  our  Eng 
lish  reformers,  as  most  clearly  stated  in 
our  articles  and  homilies;  and  Archbishop 
Lawrence  has  triumphantly  established  the. 
historical  fact,  that  our  reformers  were  not 
Calvinists. 

If  we  wish  for  a  clear  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  forensic  justification,  we  may 
indeed  refer  to  Archbishop  Andrewes ; 
and  the  theology  of  Andrewes  had  cer 
tainly  no  allinity  to  that  of  Calvin.  Let 
the  reader  peruse  with  attention  the  fol 
lowing  passage  from  his  sermon  on  justifi 
cation. 

••  In  the  Scripture  then  there  is  a  double 
righteousness  set  down,  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  Testament. 

"  In  the  Old,  and  in  the  very  first  place 
that  righteousness  is  named  in  the  Bible  : 
1  Abraham  believed,  and  it  was  accounted 
unto  him  for  righteousness.'  A  righteous 
ness  accounted.  And  again,  in  the  very 
next  line,  it  is  mentioned,  'Abraham  will 
teach  his  house  to  do  righteousness.'  ^  A 
righteousness  done.  In  the  New  likewise. 
The  former,  in  one  chapter,  even  the 
fourth  to  the  Romans,  no  fewer  than 
eleven  times,  Iit>/>n((ilin>i  cxt  Hit  ad  jitxti- 
tkun:  A  reputed  righteousness.  The 
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latter  in  St.  Jolin :  '  My  beloved,  let  no 
man  deceive  you,  lie  that  doetli  righteous 
ness  is  righteous.'  A  righteousness  done. 
Which  is  nothing  else  but  our  just  dealing, 
upright  carriage,  honest  conversation.  Of 
these,  the  latter  the  philosophers  them 
selves  conceived  and  acknowledged ;  the 
other  is  proper  to  Christians  only,  and  al 
together  unknown  in  philosophy.  The  one 
is  a  quality  of  the  party ;  the  other  an  act 
of  the  judge  declaring  or  pronouncing 
righteous.  The  one  ours  by  influence  or 
infusion,  the  other  by  account  or  imputa 
tion.  That  both  these  there  are,  there  is 
no  question.  The  question  is,  whether  of 
these  the  prophet  here  principally  meaneth 
in  this  Name?  This  shall  we  best  inform 
ourselves  of  by  looking  back  to  the  verse 
before,  and  without  so  looking  back  we 
shall  never  do  it  to  purpose.  There  the 
prophet  setteth  one  before  us,  in  his  royal 
judicial  power  in  the  person  of  a  king,  and 
of  a  king  set  down  to  execute  judgment; 
and  this  he  telleth  us,  before  he  thinks 
meet  to  tell  us  his  name.  Before  this 
king,  thus  set  down  in  his  throne,  there 
to  do  judgment,  the  righteousness  that  will 
stand  against  the  law,  our  conscience, 
Satan,  sin,  the  gates  of  hell  and  the  power 
of  darkness ;  and  so  stand  that  we  may  be 
delivered  by  it  from  death,  despair,  and 
damnation ;  and  entitled  by  it  to  life,  sal 
vation,  and  happiness  eternal ;  that  is 
righteousness  indeed,  that  is  it  we  seek  for, 
if  we  may  find  it.  And  that  is  not  this 
latter,  but  the  former  only ;  and  therefore 
that  is  the  true  interpretation  of  Jehovah 
justitia  nostra.  Look  but  how  St.  Augus 
tine  and  the  rest  of  the  Fathers,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  that  place  in  the 
Proverbs,  Cum  rex  Justus  sederit  in  solio, 
quis  potcst  dicer e  mundum  est  cor  meum  ?  — 
look  how  they  interpret  it  then,  and  it  will 
give  us  light  to  understand  this  name; 
and  we  shall  see,  that  no  name  will  serve 
then,  but  this  name.  Nor  this  name 
neither,  but  with  this  interpretation  of  it. 
And  that  the  HOLY  GHOST  would  have  it 
ever  thus  understood,  and  us  ever  to  re 
present  before  our  eyes,  this  king  thus 
sitting  in  his  judgment-seat,  when  we 
speak  of  this  righteousness,  it  is  plain  two 
ways.  1.  By  way  of  position.  For  the 
tenor  of  the  Scripture  touching  our  justi 
fication  all  along  runneth  in  judicial  terms, 
to  admonish  us  still  what  to  set  before  us. 
The  usual  joining  of  justice  and  judgment 
continually  all  along  the  Scriptures,  shew 
it  is  a  judicial  justice  we  are  to  set  before 
us.  The  terms  of  LA  judge:  'It  is  the 
LORD  that  judgeth  me.'  2.  A  prison : 


Kept  and  shut  up  under  Moses.  3.  A.\ 
bar :  '  We  must  all  appear  before  the  bar. 'I 
4.  A  proclamation  :  '  Who  will  lay  anj  i 
thing  to  the  prisoner's  charge  ?  '  5.  At 
accuser:  'The  accuser  of  our  brethren. 
6.  A  witness :  '  Our  conscience  bearing 
witness.'  7.  An  indictment  upon  these 
'  Cursed  be  he  that  continueth  not  in  al 
the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them ; '  anc 
again,  '  He  that  breaketh  one  is  guilty  o;' 
all.'  A  conviction  that  all  maybe  vir6ct\oi. 
'Guilty'  or  culpable  '  before  GOD.'  Ycf, 
the  very  delivering  of  our  sins  under  the 
name  of  '  debts  ; '  of  the  law  under  tht: 
name  of  a  '  hand-writing ; '  the  very  terms- 
of  '  an  advocate,'  of  '  a  surety  made  under 
the  law  ; '  of  a  pardon,  or  '  being  justified 
from  those  things  which  by  the  law  we 
could  not:'  —  all  these,  wherein  for  tht 
most  part  this  is  still  expressed,  what  speak 
they  but  that  the  sense  of  this  name  can 
not  be  rightly  understood,  nor  what  man 
ner  of  righteousness  is  in  question,  except 
we  still  have  before  our  eyes  this  same 
coram  rege  justo  judicium  faciente."  — 
Bishop  Andrewes  Sermon  on  Justification 
in  Chrisfs  name.  See  also  Barroivs  Ser 
mon  on  Justification.  Waterland  on  Jus 
tification.  Heurtley  on  Justification.  Stanley 
Faber  on  Justification. 

KEYS,  POWER  OF  THE.  The  au 
thority  existing  in  the  Christian  priest 
hood  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  communicating  or  withholding 
its  privileges  ;  so  called  from  the  declara 
tion  of  CHRIST  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi. 
19.)  "And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  what 
soever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  The  power  here  promised  was 
afterwards  conferred  on  St.  Peter  and  the 
other  Apostles,  when  the  SAVIOUR  breathed 
on  them  and  said,  "Receive  ye  the  llo 
GHOST.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  (Matt. 
xvi.  19.  xviii.  18.  John,  xx.  23.) 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  only  a  minis 
terial  power.  By  administering  the  sa 
craments,  they  who  have  that  power  do 
that  which  conveys  grace  to  certain  souls. 
But  whose  souls  are  these  ?  The  souls  of 
faithful  and  repentant  men.  They  who 
are  qualified  will  receive  the  outward 
ordinance  which  conveys  to  them  the 
pardon  they  require :  but,  to  those  who 
are  not  qualified  by  repentance  and  faith, 
no  blessing  can  be  conveyed :  the  blessing 
of  the  minister  will  return  to  him  again. 
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Tin.1  power  of  (lie  keys  must  likewise 
(refer  lo  the  authority  of  spiritual  rulers  to 
{bind  their  people  l>y  some  ordinance,  ami 
to  loose  them  from  others,  when  they  have 
jueen  abused,  always  excepting  the  two 
IMCranients  of  the  gospel,  baptism  and  the 
leucharist,  which,  instituted  bv  our  LORD 
I  himself,  are  'always  binding.  "When  the 
bishops  of  a  Church  bind  their  people  by 
i  an  ordinance,  their  act  is  ratified  in  heaven; 
land  they  who  seek  grace  through  that  or 
dinance,  receive  it.  Whereas,  if  thev  loose 
us  from  an  ordinance,  as  from  many  ordi 
nances  we  were  loosed  at  the  Reformation, 
I  this  act  again  is  ratified  in  heaven,  and  to 
observe  that  ordinance  becomes  supersti- 
jtion,  not  religion. 

Upon  1'eter's  confession,  that  JKSUS 
i\vas  "the  CIIKIST,  the  SON  of  the  living 
GOD,"  1.  He  promiseth  to  build  his  Church 
Upon  the  rock  of  that  truth,  and  the 
rock  confessed  in  it;  2.  He  promiseth 
"the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
to  Peter  only,  of  all  the  apostles ;  mean 
ing  thereby,  that  he  should  be  the  man 
that  should  first  unlock  the  door  of  faith 
and  of  the  gospel  unto  the  (ienliles,  which 
was  accomplished  in  Acts,  x.  ;  and  .'5. 
He  giveth  him  power  of  "binding  and 
loosing,"  and  this  power  the  oilier  dis 
ciples  had  in  common  with  him.  "  l!in<!inn" 
and  loosing,"  in  the  language  and  si  vie 
most  familiarly  known  to  the  Jewish  na 
tion  (and  it  can  be  little  doubted  that 
CHRIST  speaketh  according  to  the  common 
and  most  familiar  sense  of  the  language), 
did  refer  more  properly  to  thing-  than  to 
persons  :  therefore  he  saith,  i>  H'II>  iijviir, 
not  or;  and  in  [Matt,  xviii.  18.  !>va  «r 
tf»/T»;7f,  not  <Vm,i'c.  The  phrase,  "to  bind 
and  to  loose,"  in  their  vulgar  speech, 
meant,  to  prohibit  and  to  permit;  or,  to 
teach  what  is  prohibited  or  permitted,  what 
lawful,  what  unlawful,  as  may  appear  by 
these  instances  ;  a  few  produced,  whereas 
thousands  may  be  alleged  out  of  their 
writings.  Our  wise  men  say,  that,  in 
Judah  they  did  work  on  the  passover  eve 
till  noon,  but  in  Galilee  not  at  all:  and  as 
for  the  night,  the  school  of  Shammai  bound 
it,  that  is,  forbade  to  work  on  it,  or  taught 
that  it  was  unlawful  ;  but  the  school  of 
Ilillel  loosed  it  till  sun-rising,  or  taught 
that  it  was  lawful  to  work  till  sun  rises. 
They  are  speaking  about  washing  in  the 
baths  of  Tiberias  on  the  sabbath,  and  they 
determine  how  far  this  was  lawful  in  these 
words,  "Thev  bound  washing  to  them, 
but  they  loosed  sweating;"  meaning,  thev 
taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  (_ro  into  the  bath 
to  sweat,  but  not  to  bathe  lor  pleasure. 


They  send  not  letters  by  the  hand  of  a 
(ientile  on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath,  nor  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  Nav,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  school  of 
Shammai  bound  it,  but  the  school  of  Ilillel 
loosed  it."  ''"Women  mav  not  look  in  a 
looking  glass  on  the  sabbath;  but  if  it. 
were  fastened  upon  a  wall,  Rabbi  loosed 
the  looking  into  it  :  but  the  wise  man 
bound  it."  "  It.  Jochanan  went  from  Tlip- 
poris  to  Tiberias  ;  he  saith,  '  Why  brought 
ye  me  to  this  elder  ^  for  what  I  loose,  he 
bindeth  :  and  what  I  bind,  he  loose! h.'" 
The  scribes  have  bound  leaven;  that  is, 
thev  have  prohibited  it.  "  They  have, 
upon  necessity,  loosed  salutation  on  the 
sabbath  ;"  that  is,  they  have;  permitted  it, 
or  taught  that  it  was  lawful. 

Thousands  of  instances  of  this  nature 
might  be  produced,  by  all  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  Jews'  UM.-  of  the  phrase  was  of 
their  doctors'  or  learned  men's  teaching; 
what  was  lawful  and  permitted,  and 
was  unlawful  and  prohibited.  Hence  is 
that  definition  of  such  men's  office  and 
work:  "A  wise  man  that  judgeth  judg 
ment,  maketh  unclean  and  maketh  clean, 
bindeth  and  looseth,  that  is,  teacheth  what 
is  clean  and  unclean,  what,  is  permitted  or 
prohibited."  And  Maimonides,  giving  the 
relation  of  their  ordaining  of  elders,  and 
to  what  several  employments  they  were 
ordained,  saith  thus,  "A  wise  man  that  is 
fit  to  teach  all  the  law,  the  consistory  had 
power  to  ordain  him  to  judge,  but  not  to 
teach  bound  and  loose  ;  or  power  to  teach 
bound  and  loose,  but  not  a  judge  in  pecu 
niary  matters  ;  or  power  to  both  the.-e,  but 
not  to  judge  in  matters  of  mulct,"  <S:c.  So 
that  the  ordination  of  one  to  that  function, 
which  was  more  properly  ministerial,  or  to 
teach  tin.'  people  their  duty,  as,  what  was 
lawful,  what  not  :  what  thev  were  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  do,  was  to  Mich  a  purpose, 
or  to  such  a  tenor  as  this,  "Take  thou 
the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  or  to  teaeh 
what  is  bound  and  loose."  Uy  this  vul- 
irar  and  only  sense  of  this  phrase  in  the; 
nation,  the  meaning  of'  CIIKIST  u.-ing  it 
thus  to  his  disciples  is  easily  understood, 
namely,  that  he  first  doth  instate  them  in 
a  ministerial  capacity  to  teach  what  bound 
and  loose,  what  to  be  done  and  what  not  : 
and  this  as  ministers  :  and  thus  all  minis 
ters  successively,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
l!i;t,  as  thev  were  apostles  of' that  singular 
and  unparalleled  order,  as  the  like  were 
never  in  the  Church  a  train,  he  gives  them 
power  to  ''bind  and  loose"  in  a  degree 
above  all  ministers  that  were  to  follow  : 
namelv.  that  whereas  some  part  of  Moses's 
/  4 
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law  was  now  to  stand  in  practice,  and  some 
to  be  laid  aside  ;  some  things  under  the 
law  prohibited,  were  now  to  be  permitted  ; 
and  some  things,  then  permitted,  to  be  now 
prohibited,  he  promiseth  the  apostles  such 
assistance  of  his  SPIRIT,  and  giveth  them 
such  power,  that  what  they  allowed  to 
stand  in  practice  should  stand,  and  what 
to  fall,  should  fall;  "what  they  bound  in 
earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,"  &c. — 
Lightfoot. 

There  is  one  thing  still  behind,  which 
we  must  by  no  means  omit,  especially 
upon  this  occasion,  and  that  is,  the  power 
of  governing  the  Church  which  our  LORD 
left  with  his  apostles  and  their  successors 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  but  so  that  he, 
according  to  his  promise,  is  always  present 
with  them  at  the  execution  of  it.  For 
this  power  is  granted  to  them  in  the  very 
charter  to  which  this  promise  is  annexed  ; 
for  here  our  LORD  gives  them  commission 
not  only  to  baptize,  but  likewise  to  teach 
those  who  are  his  disciples,  to  observe 
whatsoever  he  had  commanded.  Whereby 
they  are  empowered  both  to  declare  what 
are  those  commands  of  CHRIST  which  men 
ought  to  observe,  and  also  to  use  all  means 
to  prevail  upon  men  to  observe  them  :  such 
as  in  correcting  or  punishing  those  who 
violate,  rewarding  and  encouraging  those 
who  keep  them.  But  our  SAVIOUR'S  king 
dom  being,  as  himself  saith,  not  of  this 
world,  but  purely  spiritual,  he  hath  autho 
rised  his  substitutes  in  the  government  of 
it  to  use  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
same  nature ;  even  to  admonish  delin 
quents  in  his  name  to  forsake  their  sins ; 
and  if  they  continue  obstinate,  and  neglect 
such  admonitions,  to  excommunicate,  or 
cast  them  out  of  his  Church ;  and,  upon 
their  repentance,  to  absolve  and  receive 
them  in  again.  This  power  our  SAVIOUR 
first  promised  to  St.  Peter,  and  in  him  to 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  But  it  was  not 
actually  conferred  upon  them  till  after 
his  resurrection,  when,  having  breathed, 
he  said  unto  them,  "Receive  the  HOLY 
GHOST  :  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  As  if 
he  should  have  said,  "  I,  the  SON  of  Man, 
having  power  upon  earth  also  to  forgive 
sins,  do  now  commit  the  same  to  you ;  so 
that  whose  sins  soever  are  remitted  or  re 
tained  by  you,  are  so  by  me  also."  From 
whence  it  is  plain  both  that  the  apostles 
received  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins, 
and  that  CHRIST  himself  concurs  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power;  and  how  he 
doth  it,  even  by  his  HOLY  SPIRIT  now 


breathed  into  them.  To  explain  the  full 
extent  and  latitude  of  this  power  woulc.i 
require  more  time  than  can  be  allowed 
upon  this  day,  whereon  it  is  to  be  exer 
cised  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  observe  onlj 
two  things  concerning  it,  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  how  great  soever  the  power  b( 
which  our  LORD  committed  to  his  apostles 
and  their  successors  for  the  government  05' 
his  Church  in  all  ages,  it  is  but  ministerial, 
they  act  only  under  him  as  his  ministers 
and  stewards,  and  must  one  day  give  ar 
account  to  him  of  all  their  actions.  Yea. 
whatsoever  power  they  have  of  this  nature, 
it  is  still  his  power  in  their  hands ;  they 
derive  it  continually  from  him  who  is  al 
ways  present  with  them.  And,  therefore, 
as  they  themselves  need  to  have  a  care  how 
they  exert  this  power,  or  neglect  the  ex 
erting  of  it,  so  others  had  need  take  care, 
too,  that  they  neither  resist  nor  despise  it. 
—  Beveridge. 

KINDRED.     (See  Consanguinity.} 

KING'S  EVIL.  This  disease  is  con 
nected  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  oi 
England  by  the  power  to  cure  it,  which  was 
for  many  centuries  attributed  to  the  kings 
of  England,  and  which  was,  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  held  to  be  exercised 
as  a  part  of  the  religion  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  cure,  too,  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  religious  service. 

The  service  used  at  the  time  of  touching 
was  as  follows : 

The  first  gospel  was  exactly  the  same 
with  that  on  Ascension  Day.  At  the 
touching  of  every  infirm  person,  the.se 
words  were  repeated,  "they  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 

The  second  gospel  began  at  the  first  of 
St.  John,  and  ended  at  these  words,  "  full 
of  grace  and  truth."  At  putting  the  angel 
(or  gold)  about  their  necks,  "  that  light 
was  the  true  light  which  lights  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,"  was  repeated. 

LORD  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  us. 
LORD  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  FATHER  which  art  in  heaven,  hal 
lowed  be  thy  name,  &c. 

Minister.  O  LORD  save  thy  servants. 

Answer.  Which  put  their  trust  in  thee. 

Minister.  Send  unto  them  help  from 
above. 

Answer.  And  evermore  mightily  defend 
them. 

Minister.  Help  us,  O  GOD,  our  SAVIOUR. 

Answer.  And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name's 
sake  deliver  us ;  be  merciful  unto  us  sin 
ners,  for  thy  name's  sake. 
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jHinixtcr.   O  LORD,  hear  our  prayer. 
Aitxwcr.  And  let  our  cry  coiae  unto  thce. 

Tin:  COI.I.KCT. 

Almighty  Goi>,  the  eternal  health  of  all 
I  such  as  put  their  trust  in  thee,  hear  us,  we 
;  beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of  these  thy  ser- 
I  vants,  for  whom  we  call  for  thy  merciful 
/  help;  that  they,  receiving  health,  may  give 
thanks  unto  thee  in  thy  holy  Church, 
I  through  Jivst's  CHRIST  our  LORD.  Amen. 

The  peace  of  GOD,  <Sce. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  Two  canoni- 
j  cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called, 
j  because  they  contain  the  history  of  the 
(  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  bc- 
i  ginning  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to 
'  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  space  of 
i  near  GOO  years;  taking  into  the  account 
i  the  two  preceding  books  of  Samuel.  Jn 
i  the  Greek  Bibles,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin, 
i  the  two  books  of  Samuel  are  called  the 
1  first  and  second  books  of  Kings  ;  so  that  in 
i  these  copies  of  the  Bible  there  are  four 
1  books  of  Kings.  Anciently  these  four 
i  were  but  two  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  the 
'  first  whereof  was  called  Samuel,  ami  the 
\  second  Kings,  or  Kingdoms:  but  at  pre- 
j  sent,  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  the  first  of 
I  these  books  is  styled  the  first  and  second 
I  book  of  Samuel  ;  and  the  other,  the  first 
|  and  second  of  Kings,  as  in  our  English 
j  version  of  the  bible. 

Jt  is  probable   that   the   two  books   of 

KiiiLTs  were   composed  by  E/ra,  who  ex- 

I    tracted    them  out  of  the   public   records 

i    which   were   kept  of  what  passed  in  that 

!    nation. 

KIRK   OF   SCOTLAND.     The  Kirk 

I    of   Scotland  acknowledges  as  its  founder, 

!    the   celebrated    John  Knox,  a  disciple  of 

I    Calvin.     From   its  foundation,  it  adopted 

'    the  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  government 

of  the  Church  of  Geneva.     Jn  1581,  King 

.    .James,    with    his    whole   family,    and    the 

J    whole    nation   subscribed    a  confession    of 

faith,  with  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 

I    obliging  themselves  to  maintain  and  defend 

i    the    Protestant  religion  and   Presbyterian 

i     government.     The  title  of  this  confession 

.     is    "A    General    Confession    of    the    true 

Christian  Faith  and  Religion,  according  to 

GOD'S  Word,  and  Acts  of  our  Parliament, 

subscribed  by  the  King's  Majestic,  and  his 

Household;  with  sundrie  others.     To  the 

glorv  of  Goi>,  and  good  example  of  all  men. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  '2Nth  day  of  Januarie. 

The  year  of  our  LORD  l.-jfsl.     And  in  the 

14th  year  of  his  Majestie's  reiirn." 

KISS  OF   PEACE.     (See'/V/.r.)    This 
form  of  salutation,  as  a  token  of  Christian 


affection,  appears  to  have  been  an  apostolic 
custom.  (Kom.  xvi.  Hi.  1  Cur.  xvi.  -JO. 
•2  Cur.  xiii.  \2.  1  Thess.  v.  "2G.  1  Pet.  v.  14.) 
It  was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  cucharistic, 
service  in  the  primitive  Church.  It  was 
omitted  on  Good  Friday  in  remembrance 
of  the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot. — 
Aitgusti. 

KNEELING.  The  posture  which  the 
Church  prescribes  in  prayer,  acts  of  con 
fession,  &c. 

The  practice  of  kneeling  in  confession, 
in  prayer,  and  in  adoration,  is  of  great 
antiquity  ;  a  reference  to  it  being  appa 
rently  made  in  Isaac's  blessing,  on  Jacob 
;  (Gen.  xxvii.  '29.),  —  compared  with  his  bro- 
.  ther's  subsequent  conduct  (xlii.  G.),  and 
with  the  edict  of  Pharaoh  "bow  the  knee" 
(xli.  4:5.)  ;  and  again  in  the  second  com 
mandment.  (Ex.  xx.  :").)  David  says, 
j  "Let  us  worship,  and  bow  down,  let  us 
kneel  before  the  "  LORD  our  Maker." 
(Ps.  xcv.  G.)  "  \Ve  will  go  into  his  taber 
nacle,  and  fall  low  on  our  knees  before  his 
footstool"  (cxxxii.  7.).  Solomon  "kneeled 
j  on  his  knees"  before  the  altar  of  the  LORD, 
with  his  hands  spread  lip  to  heaven.  (I 
Kings,  viii.  54.)  Ezra  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  spread  out  his  hands  unto  GOD,  and 
made  his  confession.  (E/ra,  ix.  5  — 15.) 
Daniel  "kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times 
a  day."  and  prayed  "as  he  did  afore  time. ' 
i  (Daniel,  vi.  10.)  The  holy  martyr  Stephen 
"kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  hmd 
voice,"  praying  for  his  murderers.  (Acts, 
vii.  GO.)  So  Peter  "kneeled  down,  and 
prayed"  (Acts,  ix.  40.),  and  also  St.  Paul. 
(Acts,  xx.  J5G.  xxi.  5.) 

That  the  posture  was  a  customary  one 
j  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct,  of  the 
man   beseeching   CHRIST  to  heal    his   son 
(Matt.  xvii.   14.).  and  of  the  rich  young 
:  man   (Mark,   x.    17.),   as   also  of  the  leper 
',  (Mark,   i.   40.)  ;    but    the    example  of  our 
!  blessed  LORD  himself,  who,  though  without 
sin,  yet  "kneeled  down"   when  he  praved 
J  (Luke,  xxii.  41.),  cannot  but   recommend 
'  the  practice  to  every   devout  worshipper. 
;  Some  of  the  early  Christians  so  frequently 
i  used  this  posture  of  humility,  as  visibly  to 
wear  away  the  floor  on  which  they  kneeled  ; 
and    Eusebius  sa\s   of  St.  .James,   that   he 
had,  by  the  continual  exercise  of  his  devo 
tions,   contracted  a  hardness  on  his  knees, 
like    that    on    the    knees    of   camels.     The 
practice  was  altogether  so  common,  that, 
prayer  itself  was  termed  /.-XiTir  yoi^'ircn — 
,  "bending  the  knees."      It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  out 
of'  a  peculiar   regard   for  the   LORD'S   day, 
and  the  joyful  season  between  Easter  and 
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Whitsuntide,  did  (with  the  exception  of 
the  penitents,  who  were  denied  this  pri 
vilege)  then  perform  their  whole  devo 
tions  standing,  instead  of  kneeling  :  and 
this  custom  was  confirmed  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  It 
was  from  this  circumstance,  probably,  that 
the  Ethiopia  and  Muscovitish  Churches 
adopted  the  attitude  of  standing,  generally, 
a  custom  which  they  continue  to  this  day. 

Bingham  remarks  (book  xiii.  8.  4.)  that 
though  these  two  postures  of  prayer  were 
very  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  yet  it 
was  always  esteemed  an  instance  of  great 
negligence,  or  great  perverseness,  to  inter 
change  them  unseasonably  one  for  the 
other,  that  is,  to  pray  kneeling  on  the 
LORD'S  day,  when  the  Church  required 
standing ;  or  standing  on  other  days  when 
the  rules  and  custom  of  the  Church  re- 
qiiired  men  to  kneel.  And  therefore,  as 
the  Canons  of  Nice  and  Trullo  reflect  upon 
those  who  were  superstitiously  bent  upon 
kneeling  on  the  LORD'S  day,  so  others 
with  equal  severity  complain  of  the  re- 
missness  and  negligence  of  such  as  re 
fused  to  kneel  at  other  times,  when  the 
Church  appointed  it.  It  is  a  very  inde 
cent  and  irregular  thing,  says  Csesarius  of 
Aries,  that  when  the  deacon  cries  out, 
"  Let  us  bend  the  knee,"  the  people  should 
then  stand  erect  as  pillars  in  the  Church. 
These  were  but  small  observations  in 
themselves,  but  of  great  consequence,  we 
see,  when  done  perversely,  to  the  scandal 
and  disorder  of  the  Church,  whose  great 
rule  in  all  such  cases  is  that  of  the  apostle, 
•'  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order." 

In  the  whole  of  the  primitive  religious 
service  there  is  not  any  circumstance 
casual ;  every  particular,  every  gesture,  is 
instructive.  In  the  presence  of  GOD  man 
fell  upon  his  face  to  the  ground ;  and,  by 
that  act,  humbly  confessed  his  original  : 
hence  bowing  to  the  ground  is  the  formal 
word  for  worshipping,  which  it  was  high 
treason  to  practise  toward  any  idol.  And 
when,  from  that  posture,  man  raised  him 
self  to  praise  and  to  bless  GOD,  he  raised 
himself  no  farther  than  the  knee,  still  so 
far  retaining  the  posture  of  humility;  and 
from  this  posture  the  word  to  signify  bless 
ing  is  taken.  As  bowing  to  the  ground  is 
used  to  signify  worshipping,  kneeling  is 
Tised  to  signify  blessing. — Forbes1  Thoughts 
on  Religion. 

Posture  of  body  is  a  thing  which,  how 
slight  soever  it  may  now  be  thought  to  be, 
yet_is  not  without  its  moment,  if  either 
Scripture,  or  reason,  or  the  practice  of 


holy  men  may  be  our  judges.     For  if  we  | 
ought  to  glorify  God  in  our  bodies,  as  well  j 
as  in  our   spirits ;  if  we  are  forbidden  to 
bow  down  before  a  graven  image,  lest  we 
should  thereby  be  thought  by  GOD  to  im-  i 
part   his    honour   to   it ;    in   fine,   if  our  i 
SAVIOUR  refused  to  fall  down,  and  worship 
the  devil,  upon  the  account  of  GOD'S  chal-  j 
lenging  that  honour  unto   himself;  then  i 
must  it  be  thought  to  be  our  duty  to  make 
use  of  such   a   posture  of  body  towards  ! 
GOD,  as  may  bespeak  our  inward  rever-  i 
ence,  and  particularly  in  prayer,  which  is  i 
one  of  the  most  immediate  acts  of  the  glori-  '' 
fication  of  him. —  Toiverson  on  the  Creed.    ; 

St.  Augustine  says,  I  know  not  how  it  ! 
comes  to  pass,  but  so  it  is,  that  though 
these  motions  of  the  body  be  not  made 
without  a  foregoing  motion  of  the  mind,  j 
yet,  again,  by  the  outward,  and  visible 
performance  of  them,  that  more  inward 
and  invisible  one,  which  caused  them,  is 
increased ;  and  so  the  affection  of  the 
heart,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  being 
done,  is  itself  improved  by  the  doing  of 
them. — Aug.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis. 

KNELL.     A  bell  tolled  at  funerals. 

KYRIE  ELEISON.  The  Greek  of 
"  LORD  have  mercy"  upon  us.  This  earnest 
and  pathetic  appeal  of  the  penitent  heart 
has,  from  the  apostolic  age,  been  freely 
incorporated  into  the  liturgies  of  the 
Church.  In  our  own  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  so  frequent,  indeed,  that  ex 
ceptions  have  sometimes  been  taken  to  our 
forms,  as  tinctured  with  an  overabundant 
sorrow  and  self-abasement,  for  those  who 
are  called  to  be  the  sons  of  GOD.  The 
fault,  however,  is  fortunately  on  the  right 
side ;  and,  as  Bishop  Sparrow  remarks,  on 
the  Kyrie  between  the  commandments,  if 
there  be  any  that  think  this  might  have 
been  spared,  as  being  fitter  for  poor  pub 
licans  than  saints,  let  them  turn  to  the 
parable  of  the  publican  and  pharisee  going 
up  to  the  temple  to  pray  (Luke,  xviii.), 
and  here  they  shall  receive  an  answer. 
^  KYRIE,  "  O  LORD"  (in  Church  mu 
sic),  the  vocative  of  the  Greek  word  sig 
nifying  LORD,  with  which  word  all  the 
musical  masses  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
commence.  Hence  it  has  come  to  be  used 
substantively  for  the  whole  piece,  as  one 
may  say,  a  beautiful  Kyrie,  a  Kyrie  well 
executed,  §-c. 

LABARUM.  The  celebrated  imperial 
standard  used  by  Constantino  the  Great. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  a  lance, 
sheathed  in  plates  of  gold,  was  affixed,  in 
a  horizontal  position,  a  small  rod,  so  as  to 
form  the  exact  figure  of  a  cross.  From 
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this  transverse  little  bar  hung  drooping  a 
small  purple  veil  of  the  finest  texture,  in 
terwoven  with  golden  threads,  and  starred 
with  brilliant  jewels.  Above  this  rose  the 
sacred  monogram  of  tlicsi  s  CHKIST  en 
circled  with  a  golden  crown.  l'nder  this 
banner  were  his  victories  gained.  Ji  was 
carried  near  the  emperor,  and  defended 
specially  by  the  llower  of  his  armv. 

LAITY,  LAYMAN.  The  people  as 
distinguished  from  the  clergy.  This  dis 
tinction  was  derived  from  the  .Jewish 
Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by 
the  apostles  themselves.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  ollices  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
among  the  Jews  were  distinct  from  those 
of  the  people.  And  so  it  was  among  Chris 
tians  from  the  first  foundations  of  the 
Church.  Wherever  any  number  of  con 
verts  were  made,  as  soon  as  they  were 
capable  of  being  formed  into  a  church,  a 
bishop  or  a  presbyter,  with  a  deacon,  was 
ordained  to  minister  to  them,  as  Epipha- 
nius  delivers  from  the  ancient  hi-lories  of 
the  Church. 

Every  true  Christian  Church  is  a  body 
of  men  associated  lor  religious  purposes, 
and  composed  of  two  distinct  cla>ses, — 
the  clergy  and  the  laity:  the  clergy  espe 
cially  and  divinely  set  apart  for  san-ed 
offices;  the  laity  exercising  the  duties,  and 
receiving  the  privileges  of  religion,  in  the 
midst  of  temporal  occupations  and  secular 
all'airs.  But  the  clergy  arc  thus  MM  apart, 
not  for  their  own  benefit  onlv.  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  in  general,  of  their 
lay  brethren  among  the  rest  ;  and  the 
laity  also  are  bound  to  employ  their  tem 
poral  opportunities  not  for  themselves  ex 
clusively,  but  for  the  Church  in  general, 
and  for  their  clerical  brethren  among  the 
rest.  They  who  minister  at  the  altar, 
minister  for  those  who  partake  of  the  altar  ; 
and  they  who  partake  of  the  altar  arc 
bound  to  support  those  who  mini.-ier  at 
the  altar;  and  this  is  one  out  of  a  thousand 
applications  of  the  general  principles  of 
communion,  and  of  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  privileges,  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Compacted  by  these  reciprocal  duties 
and  privileges,  but  still  more  trulv  and 
effectually  by  ordinances  ami  sacraments, 
and  by  a  divine  and  mystical  airency  which 
animates  all  with  one  spirit,  and  sanctifies 
all  with  one  grace,  cler^v  and  laitv  to 
gether  form  but  one  body.  The  clergy 
alone  no  more  constitute  the  Church,  cither 
in  a  spiritual,  in  an  ecclesiastical,  or  in  a 
political  sense,  than  do  the  laity  alone; 
and  the  Church  has  no  cxir-t-'iice.  no  duties, 
no  rights,  no  authority,  except  as  it  is 


1  composed  of  both  clergy  and  laitv.  Tt  is 
because  they  forget  this  that  we  continually 
hear  persons  speaking  of  the  Church  as  it 

;  were  only  an  hierarchy.  If  regulation.-  of 
any  kind  are  proposed  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church,  they  start  at  the  sound  as  if 
it  meant  the  aggrandisement  of  the  clergy  : 
if  the  Church  is  said  to  be  in  danger,  they 
only  think  of  the  fall  of  mitres  and  the  im 
poverishing  of  benefices.  The  real  truth 
is.  that  the  Church's  privilege  and  autho 
rity  belong  to  the  whole  liodv,  whoever 
may  be  their  immediate  recipients  and  ex 
ecutors ;  and  whoever  maintains  them, 
whether  he  be  lay  or  clerical,  maintains 
his  own  rights  and  his  own  patrimony. 

And  the  part  of  the  laity  in  the  Church 
is  no  more  purely  political,  than  the  part 
of  the  clergy  is  pmvlv  spiritual.  oS'othing 
could  be  less  just  than  to  deny  to  the  laity 
a  spiritual  <•//</!  :ic/cr,  although  they  are 
not  appointed  to  spiritual  of/ices.  The 
sacraments  which  the  ministers  distribute, 
and  the  laity  partake  with  them,  are  spiri 
tual  ;  the  one  (that  is,  holy  baptism)  ori 
ginating,  the  other  (that  is,  the  blessed 
euchanst)  continuing,  a  spiritual  character 

i  in  the  recipients.  The  minister  oilers  up 
spiritual  lauds  and  prayers  for  his  flock. 
L'ven  external  di>ciplino  has  a  spiritual 
object,  and  would  be  both  absurd  and  un 
just,  if'  exercised  over  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  spiritual  as  well  ;;s 
visible.  And,  finallv  and  principally,  the 
ever  blessed  fountain  and  stream  of  a  true 
spiritual  character,  without  whom  no  cx- 

I  ternal  sacrament  or  rite  can  be  to  any 
purpose,  even  the  UOI.Y  GHOST,  is  pur 
chased  by  CHRIST  for  his  whole  Church  ; 
and  sent  from  him  and  from  the  FAT  III:K, 
not  exclusively  upon  any  order  of  men 
but  upon  all,  from  the  highest  order  of  the 
iler^v  to  the  lea.-t  and  lowest  of  the  laity 
who  maintain  their  spiritual  character. 
As  the  precious  unguent  poured  upon 
Aaron's  head,  flowed  not  onlv  over  his  own 
beard,  but  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  eloth- 
iir_r :  MJ  does  that  spiritual  stream  of  a  holy 
character  flow  from  the  head  of  the 
Church,  not  on  those  only  whose  offici-  is 
sacred^  but  on  those  also  whose  character 
is  sancli/ied;  not  onlv  upon  those  whose 
part  it  is  to  govern,  but  on  those  also  who 
must  obey  in  spiritual  things.  And  so  it 
is  that  the  my>t:cal  temple  of  CHRIST 
'•  !_Toweth  together  in  CIIRI-T,  which  is  the 
head;  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  bv  that 
which  evcrv  joint  supplieth.  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure!  of 
every  part,  niaketh  increase  of  the  body." 
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And  this  is,  indeed,  the  right  clue  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  all  CHRIST'S  people  are 
designated  as  priests,  and  which  have  been 
perverted  into  an  authority  for  the  exer 
cise  of  clerical  functions  by  the  laity.  It 
is  the  spiritual  character,  not  the  spiritual 
office,  of  every  Christian,  of  which  St. 
Peter  speaks,  when  he  says  :  "  Ye  also,  as 
living  stones,  are  built  up,  a  spiritual  house, 
an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  unto  GOD  by  JESUS  CHRIST." 
And  again  :  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people."  So  also  when  St.  John  says : 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  GOD  the 
FATHER,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever;"  and  when  Moses  de 
clares  of  the  Israelites,  as  they  typified  the 
Christian  Church,  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation:'1'' 
they  convey  an  assurance  to  us,  not  of  the 
priestly  office,  but  of  the  spiritual  charac 
ter  and  privileges  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  CHRIST, 

And  it  is  as  partaking  in  this  spiritual 
character  with  them  that  the  laity  share 
with  the  clergy  in  many  other  things. 
They  have  the  same  privilege  of  the  Chris 
tian  altar,  and  for  their  children  the  same 
privilege  of  the  Christian  font :  the  pro 
mises  of  GOD  to  them  are  the  same ;  and 
spiritual  benefits,  both  present  and  future, 
clergy  and  laity  share  together :  their 
duties  are  almost  all  of  them  in  common, 
varying  principally  in  the  external  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  performed :  and 
even  where  there  is  the  most  apparent  ex 
clusion  of  the  laity  from  the  ceremonial, 
they  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  the 
authority  which  sanctions  the  ceremonial. 
It  would  be  most  wicked  and  presump 
tuous  for  a  layman  to  take  on  himself  the 
ordination  of  another,  or  the  consecration 
of  the  eucharist ;  but  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  heresy,  though  a  new  heresy,  to 
deny  that  the  bishop  and  the  priest  perform 
these  acts  with  that  authority  which  is 
vested  in  the  Church,  as  a  society  of  faith 
ful  men,  lay  as  well  as  clerical.  It  is  in 
the  name,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the 
Church,  that  the  bishop  confirms  and  or 
dains  ;  that  the  minister  pi'onounces  abso 
lution  and  a  blessing  ;  that  discipline  is 
enforced,  and  penitents  are  restored  ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  the  minister  is  the  repre 
sentative  and  instrument,  not  of  the  clergy, 
nor  of  his  individual  bishop,  but  of  the 
Church  at  large.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the 


authority  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  but 
in  its  responsibility  also,  that  the  laity  are 
included.  If  a  Church  fall  into  heresy,  or 
error  of  doctrine,  or  of  practice,  though 
the  hierarchy  may  be  the  chief  instigators 
and  movers  of  such  error,  yet  the  laity, 
still  maintaining  their  communion,  are 
necessarily  involved  in  their  sin.  And  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  laity  fall  into 
spiritual  error,  the  clergy  also  are  respon 
sible,  and  involved  in  the  sin.  It  mattered 
not  whether  it  were  the  heresy  of  the 
.Nicolaitanes,  or  the  religious  indifference 
of  the  body  of  a  Church  which  had  left  its 
first  love :  the  candlestick  was  removed, 
not  from  the  clergy  only  in  the  one  case, 
nor  from  the  laity  only  in  the  other,  but 
all  were  swept  away  together.  The  laity 
among  the  Arians  were  not  excused  be 
cause  they  left  the  Catholic  faith  in  com 
pany  with  their  bishops  ;  nor  were  those  of 
the  clergy,  who,  in  latter  days,  cast  off  epis 
copal  authority  because  of  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  thus  justified.  GOD  only  can 
precisely  judge  of  the  degree  of  sin  in 
parties  thus  situated  ;  but  as  a  point  of 
sound  theory  in  religion  and  theology,  the 
clergy  are  concerned  in  the  errors  of  their 
flocks  :  the  laity  are  involved  in  the  here 
sies  and  schisms,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
crimes  of  their  bishops  and  pastors. 

This  mutual  responsibility  of  clergy  and 
laity  would  result  even  from  the  principles 
of  a  civil  polity,  of  the  nature  of  which  the 
Church,  as  a  society,  necessarily  partakes  : 
but  they  follow  still  more  manifestly  among 
the  consequences  of  her  spiritual  union  ; 
and  are  plainly  stated  in  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures,  by  the  rules  of  which  the  Church  is 
ever  to  be  judged.  Surely  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Whetherone  member  suffer,  all  the  mem 
bers  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it ; 
now  ye  are  the  body  of  CHRIST,  and  mem 
bers  in  particular." 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  matters  purely 
spiritual,  the  laity  are  very  seriously  re 
sponsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Church 
as  carried  on,  well  or  ill,  by  its  appointed 
ministers.  How  greatly  they  are  interested 
in  the  same  matters,  needs  not  to  be 
proved  at  much  length ;  since  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments,  the  soundness  of  doc 
trine,  the  catholicity  of  fellowship,  cer 
tainly  concern  them  quite  as  nearly  as 
the  clergy  themselves.  But  so  soon  as  we 
take  into  consideration  those  matters  in 
which  the  Church  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  civil  polity,  we  find  the  interest  of  the 
laity  in  its  regulations  so  much  increased, 
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•  that  sometime?  tliey  arc  even  more  nearly 
concerned  than  the  clergy  themselves.  A 
single  line  of"  George  Herbert  will  illus 
trate  these  principles  ;  he  says, 
"The  Scriptures  bid  us  fu>t ;  the  Church  says 
now." 

Here  is  the  scriptural  part  (the  propriety 
and  benefit  of  fasting),  laity  and  clergy 
are  concerned  equally  :  but  so  soon  as  the 
Church  exerts  its  authority  in  the  way  of 
polity  (to  determine  the  time),  the  laity, 
upon  whose  secular  habits  a  religions  exer 
cise  makes  a  greater  incursion,  are  by  far 
the  most  concerned.  The  same  thing 
holds  in  every  rule  for  the  regulation  of 
penance  or  communion,  for  the  deter 
mining  of  the  proper  recipients  of  baptism, 
the  proper  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and 
the  like.  And  to  go  a  step  farther  ;  there 
arc  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
arc  spiritual  only  by  accident,  and  indi 
rectly,  such  as  the  means  used  in  collect 
ing  funds  for  charitable  or  religious  pur 
poses,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
government  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  these 
the  immediate  and  direct  interest  of  the 
laity  is  altogether  paramount. 

These,  which  are  the  true  Church  prin 
ciples  on  the  subject  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
charge  of  priestcraft  against  those  of  the 
clergy  who  enforce  sound  principles  on 
this  subject;  and  to  make  those  of  the 
laity  who  wish  to  act  up  to  the  high  prin 
ciples  which  they  profess,  feel  that  as 
churchmen  they  possess  a  sacred  character 
which  must  not  be  lightly  compromised, 
and  spiritual  privileges  which  they  may 
well  think  worth  contending  for,  against 
the  low  principles  of  dissenters  and  quasi- 
dissenterSi — Poole  on  the  Admission  of  Lay 
Members  to  the  Synods  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland. 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES.  Certain 
articles  so  called  because  they  were  drawn 
up  at  Lambeth  in  the  year  lo{)5,  by  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

It  appears  that  towards  the  close  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  errors  of  Calvinism 
had  spread  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  errors  were  opposed 
by  some  of  the  most  learned  divines  of 
Cambridge.  15ut  the  opponents  of  Cal 
vinism  were  denounced  as  persons  addicted 
to  popery  ;  and  the  heads  of  houses  ven 
tured  to  censure  one  divine  because  he 
denied  some  points  of  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
and  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Calvin,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  others.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  and  some  other  bishops,  were  inclined 


to  take  part  with  the  heads  of  houses  at 
Cambridge,  and,  adhering  to  the  popular 
side,  to  condemn  the  orthodox  divines. 
They  met  together  at  Lambeth  palace, 
and  there  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Dr.  Vau- 
ghan,  elect  of  Uangor,  Dr.  Fletcher,  elect 
of  London,  Dr.  Trindell,  dean  of  Ely,  and 
the  Calvinistic  divines  from  Cambridge, 
digested  under  the  nine  following  heads 
what  are  called  the  Lambeth  Articles  : 

"1.  GOD  hath  from  eternity  predesti 
nated  certain  persons  to  life,  and  hath  re 
probated  certain  persons  unto  death.  '2. 
The  moving  or  ellicient  cause  of  predesti 
nation  unto  life  is  not  the  foresight  of 
faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works, 
or  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  persons  pre 
destinated  ;  but  the  alone  will  of  GOD'S 
good  pleasure.  M.  The  predestinate  are  a 
predetermined  and  certain  number,  which 
can  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased.  4. 
Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation 
shall  inevitably  be  condemned  on  account 
of  their  sins.  ,'>.  The  true,  lively,  and 
justifying  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  GOD  jus 
tifying,  is  not  extinguished,  doth  not  ut 
terly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the 
elect,  either  finally  or  totally,  (i.  A  true; 
believer,  that  is,  one  who  is  endued  with 
justifying  faith,  is  certified  by  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
and  that  he  shall  be  everlastingly  saved 
by  CHRIST.  7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed, 
is  not  imparted,  is  not  granted  to  all  men, 
by  which  they  may  be  saved  if  they  will. 
8.  No  mail  is  able  to  come  to  CHRIST, 
unless  it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the 
FATHF.R  draw  him;  and  all  men  are  not 
drawn  by  the  FATHER,  that  they  may 
come  to  his  SON.  !).  It  is  not  in  the  will 
or  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved." 

These  articles,  asserting  the  most  offen 
sive  of  the  Calvinistic   positions,  were  not 
accepted  by  the  Church,  and  consequently 
were  of  no  authority,  although   thev  were 
employed  at   the  time  to  silence  those  by 
authority   against,   whom   argument  could 
not  prevail.     The  prelates  who  drew  them 
up  acted  without  authority,  for  tln-v  were 
not  assembled  in  a  synod.     A  synod  is  an 
assembly  of  bishops  and   presbyters  duly 
convened.     In  this  instance  there  was  no 
convention.       The    meeting    was     a    mere 
private   conference;  and  the  decision  was 
of  no  more    weight  than  the  charge   of  a 
bishop    delivered    without    a    consultation 
with    his    clergv,   which    is    only    the    ex- 
!  pression   of  a    private    opinion,   it   may   be 
:  that   even   of  an  Arian   or   Sabellian  ;   and 
|  which,  though  heard  with  respect,  is  only 
1  to   be  treated  as  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
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vidual,  until  the  clergy  have  officially  re 
ceived  it  as  orthodox  :  it  was  to  be  received 
with  respect,  and  examined  with  reference 
not  to  the  authority  with  which  it  was 
given,  but  according  to  its  merits.  There 
can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  absence  of 
Calvinism  from  the  thirty-nine  articles 
than  the  fact,  that  the  very  persons  who 
were  condemning  the  orthodox  for  inno 
vation,  were  compelled  to  invent  new 
articles  before  they  could  make  our  Church 
Calvinistic.  The  conduct  of  the  archbishop 
gave  much  offence  to  many  pious  persons, 
and  especially  to  the  queen ;  and  this  at 
tempt  to  introduce  Calvinism  into  our 
Church  entirely  failed. 

LAMMAS  DAY.  A  festival  of  the 
Romish  Church,  otherwise  called  St.  Peter  s 
chains,  or  St.  Peter  in  the  fetters,  in  me 
mory  of  the  imprisonment  of  that  apostle. 
Two  derivations  have  been  given  of  the 
name  Lammas.  1st,  The  literal  sense, 
arising  from  a  ludicrous  notion  of  the 
vulgar,  that  St.  Peter  was  patron  of  the 
Lambs,  from  our  SAVIOUR'S  words  to  him, 
"  Feed  my  Lambs."  2.  From  a  Saxon 
word,  meaning  "  Loaf-mass,"  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxons  to  offer  on 
this  day  (August  1.)  an  oblation  of  loaves 
made  of  new  wheat,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
their  new  corn. 

LAMPADARY.  An  officer  in  the 
ancient  church  of  Constantinople  ;  so  called, 
because  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the 
lamps  of  the  church  were  lighted,  and  to 
carry  a  taper  before  the  emperor,  the 
empress,  and  the  patriarch,  when  they 
went  to  church,  or  in  procession.  The 
taper,  borne  before  the  emperor,  was  en 
compassed  with  several  golden  circles  re 
presenting  crowns :  those  carried  before 
the  empress  and  patriarch  had  but  one. 
These  tapers  were  emblematical,  and  sig 
nified  that  these  illustrious  personages 
were  to  enlighten  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  splendour  of  their  virtues. 

LANTERN.  The  central  tower  of  a 
cross  church,  when  it  is  open  over  the 
cross.  This  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
vernacular  term  for  such  a  tower.  Thus, 
William  de  Chambre  says  of  Bishop  Skir- 
law,  "  Magnam  partem  campanilis,  vulgo 
lantern,  minister ii  Eboracensis  construxit" 

LAPSE.  When  a  patron  neglects  to 
present  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice  in  his 
gift,  within  six  months  after  its  vacancy, 
the  benefice  lapses  to  the  bishop :  and  if 
he  does  not  collate  within  six  months,  it 
lapses  to  the  archbishop  ;  and  if  he  neglects 
to  collate  within  six  months,  it  lapses  to 
the  queen. 


LAPSED.  Those  persons  were  so  called, 
who  in  time  of  persecution  denied  the  faitl. 
of  CHRIST  ;  but  again,  on  persecution  ceas 
ing,  sought  reconciliation  and  church  com 
munion. 

The  discipline  with  which  such  persons 
were  visited  included  a  long  absence  from 
the  holy  eucharist,  which  however  was  not 
denied  them  in  case  of  extreme  illness. 
And  the  maternal  solicitude  of  the  Church 
for  her  sons  was  so  great,  that  when  dan 
gerous  sickness  was  prevalent,  or  when 
another  persecution  seemed  to  impend,  it 
somewhat  relaxed  the  rule.  This  is  espe 
cially  shewn  in  the  conduct  and  writings 
of  St.  Cyprian  ;  in  whose  times  the  case 
of  the  lapsed  was  brought  before  the 
Church,  by  circumstances,  more  fully,  and 
was  also  more  clearly  determined,  than  it 
had  been  before.  One  of  his  most  cele 
brated  tracts  refers  especially  to  their  case. 

Different  circumstances  gave  to  different 
individuals  of  the  lapsed  the  names  of 
Sacrificati,  Thurificati,  and  Lilellatici. 
(See  these  words.)  The  Traditores  were 
not  held  wholly  free  from  the  crime  of  the 
lapsed.  (See  Traditors.} 

Those  who  absolutely  and  for  ever  fell 
away  were  classed  by  the  Church  as 
heathens,  and  had  of  course  no  ecclesias 
tical  position,  however  low. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS.  Under  this 
head,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
under  the  article  on  Councils,  we  shall 
include  all  the  councils  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

Latern  (I.)  in  the  year  1123.  It  was 
convened  by  pope  Calixtus  II.,  who  pre 
sided  in  person,  and  consisted  of  300 
bishops.  It  decreed  that  investiture  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities  was  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  practice 
of  secular  princes  giving  such  investiture 
was  an  usurpation.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  also  decreed. 

Lateran  (II.)  in  1139,  composed  of 
nearly  J  000  bishops,  under  the  presidency 
of  pope  Innocent  II.  It  decided  on  the 
due  election  of  this  pope,  and  condemned 
the  errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Arnold 
of  Brescia. 

Lateran  (III.)  in  1179.  At  this  council, 
with  pope  Alexander  III.  at  their  head, 
302  bishops  condemned  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  "errors  and  impieties" 
of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 

Lateran  (IV.)  in  1215,  composed  of 
412  bishops,  under  Innocent  III.,  had  for 
its  objects  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  extirpation 
of  heresy. 
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Lvons   (I.)   in    1245,  consisting  of  140 
bishops,  and  convened   for  tin'  purpose  of 
promoting  tlie  Crusades,   restoring  eccle 
siastical   discipline,   and   dethroning    Fre 
derick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany.     It  was  • 
also  decreed  at  this,  council  that  cardinals  | 
should  wear  red  hats. 

Lyons  (II.)  in  1274.     There  were?  500  ! 
bishops    and   about    1000    inferior   clergy 
present.     Its  principal  object  was  the  re 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 

Yienne  in  Gaul,  1311,  consisting  of 
300  bishops,  who  were  convoked  to  sup 
press  the  Knights  Templars,  condemn 
those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  and 
assist  the  Christians  in  Palestine. 

Constance,   in    1414—1418.     The  Ger 
man  emperor,  the   pope,  20  princes,   140 
counts,   more  than  '20  cardinals,  7  patri 
archs,    '20    archbishops,     91    bishops,    600 
other  clerical  dignitaries,  and  about  4000 
priests,   were    present    at    this   celebrated 
ecclesiastical    assembly,   which   was   occa 
sioned  by  the  divisions  and  contests  that 
had  arisen  about  the  ail'airs  of  the  Church. 
From  1305  — 1377,  the  popes  had  resided 
at  Avignon;   but  in   1378,    Gregory   XI. 
removed  the  papal  seat  back   to  Rome  : 
after  his  death,   the   French,    and   Italian 
cardinals   could   not   agree   upon    a   suc 
cessor,  and   so  each   party  chose   its  own 
candidate.     This   led    to   a  schism,  which 
lasted    forty    years.       Indeed,    when    the 
Emperor  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne, 
in   1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematised  the  two  others. 
To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  to 
stop  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of  IIuss, 
Sigismund  went  in  person  to  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  and  (as  the  emperor 
I    Maximilian  I.   used   to   say,  in  jest,   per- 
I    funning    the    part    of  the    beadle    of  the 
I    Roman    empire)     summoned     a    general 
council.    The  pretended  heresies  of  Wick- 
i    liil'e  and  IIuss  were  here  condemned,  and 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances 
of  safetv  given  him   by  the  emperor,  was 
1    burnt,  July  0.  1415  ;    and  his  friend  and 
.,    companion,  Jerome,  of  Prague,  met  with 
:    the  same  fate,  May  30.  1410.     The  three 
;    popes  were  formally  deposed,  and  Martin 
A',  was  legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  St. 
j    Peter. 

Basle,    1431,   under    the   presidency   of 
the    cardinal    legate  Juliano   Ca-sarini    of 
St.  Angelo,  after  holding  not    fewer   than 
fortv-iive  sessions,  terminated   its  labours, 
May    Hi.    1443.      its    objects,    which   were 
|    partly  attained,  were  to  extirpate  heresies, 
1     limit  the  power  of  the  pope,  effect  a  re 
format  ion  of  the   clergy,   and  consolidate 


the  interests  of  the  Church.  Its  decrees 
are  not  admitted  into  anv  of  the  Human 
collections,  and  are  considered  of  no  au 
thority  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  They  are, 
however,  recognised  in  points  of  canon 
law  in  France  and  Germany;  and  though 
some  later  concordats  have  modified  the 
application  of  them,  they  have  never  been 
formally  and  entirely  annulled. 

Florence,  143!) — 1442.  It  was  composed 
of  141  bishops,  the  patriarch  of  Constan 
tinople,  and  the  legates  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
It  effected  a  renunciation  of  schism  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  and  an  abjuration 
of  heresy  on  the  part  of  the  Arminians. 

Lateran  (V.)  in  1512,  convened  by  pope 
Julius  II.,  to  oppose  another  held  by  nine 
cardinals  of  high  rank  the  year  before  at 
Pisa,  with  a  view  to  bridle  his  wild  ani- 
mositv,  turbulence,  and  contumacy.  It 
declared  that  council  schismatic,  abolished 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  Roman  see. 

Trent,  convoked  amLopened  by  Paul  III. 
in  1545  ;  continued  under  Julius  III.,  and, 
after  numerous  interruptions,  brought  to 
a  (;lose  in  15G3,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IV.  Its  object  was  professedly  to 
reform  ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  really  to 
counteract  and  crush  the  Reformation. 
(See  Trent.) 

LATITUDINARIAXS.  Certain  di 
vines  so  called  from  the  latitude  of  their 
principles.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
some  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  were  attached  to  the  English  estab 
lishment,  as  such,  but  regarded  episcopacy, 
and  forms  of  public  worship,  as  among  the 
things  indifferent.  They  would  not  ex 
clude  from  their  communion  those  who 
differed  from  them  in  those  particulars. 
Many  of  the  latitudinarian  divines  com 
menced  as  Calvinists,  and  ended  as  So- 
cinians. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  (See  Mor- 
moni.ils.') 

L ATRIA.     (See  2)itli>i.) 

LAUDS.  The  service  which  followed 
next  after  the  nocturn  was  so  designated 
before  the  Reformation.  The  lauds  are 
now,  in  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
merged  in  the  matins. 

LAUDS,  in  Church  music,  hymns  of 
praise. 

LAURA.  A  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  little  cells  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  in  which  the  hermits  of  ancient 
times  lived  together  in  a  wilderness. 
These  hermit.--  did  not  live  in  community, 
but  each  monk  provided  for  himself  in  his 
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distinct  cell.     The  most  celebrated  Lauras 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  were  in 
Palestine ;  as  the  Laura  of  St.  Euthymus, 
St.  Saba,  the  Laura  of  the  Towers,  &c. 
LAVACRUM.     (See  Piscina.) 
LAY     BAPTISM.       (See     Baptism.} 
Baptism  administered  by  persons  not  in 
holy  orders,  L  e.  by  laymen. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  the  Church  of 
of  GOD,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  execute 
any  function  of  the  ministry,  till  he  has 
been  lawfully  invested  with  the  ministerial 
office.  It  is  also  confessed  that  the  ad 
ministration  of  baptism  is  one  of  the  func 
tions  of  the  ministry.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  none  have  a  right  to  administer  bap- 
.tism,  but  those  holding  ministerial  autho 
rity.  Here,  then,  there  can  be  no  dispute ; 
laymen  have  no  right  to  baptize.  But 
what  if  they  should  baptize  in  spite  of  this 
virtual  interdict  ?  Is  there  any  force  or 
validity  in  an  act  done  in  open  violation 
of  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Church  ?  Here 
is  the  important  question  of  the  contro 
versy —  the  very  "pith  of  the  matter;" 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  in 
quiry  : —  Suppose  that  a  layman  has  no 
right  to  baptize,  has  he  also  no  ability  f 
The  distinction  between  these  it  will  be 
well  to  keep  in  view.  A  man  may  have 
ability  to  do  an  action  without  the  right 
to  exercise  that  ability,  and  so  vice  versa. 
And  again,  a  citizen  may  be  in  full  pos 
session  of  intellectual  and  physical  qualifi 
cations  for  a  public  office ;  but  without 
either  right  or  abUitjj  to  perform  the  au 
thoritative  acts  of  such  an  office,  till  these 
are  conferred  upon  him  by  the  superior 
power.  Whence  then  does  a  layman  de 
rive  any  ability  to  baptize  ?  AVe  do  not  \ 
here  mean  the  ability  to  perform  the  phy 
sical  acts  of  reciting  the  form,  and  pouring 
the  water  (for  these  are  in  every  one's 
power),  but  that  of  standing  as  GOD'S 
agent  in  effecting  "a  death  unto  sin,  and  i 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness;"  in  con 
ferring  remission  of  sins,  and  declaring 
that  "  hereby"  in  this  -very  act  of  usurp 
ation,  "  children  of  wrath  are  made  the 
children  of  grace."  How  can  any  one, 
not  a  lawful  minister,  possess  ability  to 
this  extent  ?  With  all  humility,  we  reply, 
that  we  know  not,  unless  the  sacrament 
work  ex  opere  opcrato :  and  thus  the  Ro 
mish  Church  is  in  so  far  consistent  in 
allowing  midwives  and  others  to  baptize. 
Slie  does  believe  that  the  sacrament  works 
ex  opere  operate  ;  but  is  it  not  a  little  sin 
gular  that  the  extremes  of  ultra  Protes 
tantism  and  Romanism  should  here  meet  ? 
If  a  layman  should  perform  the  external 


part  of  ordination,  confirmation,  absolu- 
|  tion,  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  &c.,  wt 
agree  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  null 
and  void,  because  he  has  no  power  ovei 
the  internal  and  spiritual  part  of  such 
offices.  If  baptism,  therefore,  be  any  thing 
more  than  an  external  ceremony,  the  same 
conclusion  would  seem  to  follow,  for  any  j 
thing  we  can  learn  from  Scripture  to  the 
contrary.  We  have  no  proof  that  CHRIST 
ever  promised  to  sanction  lay  baptism  ;  or 
that  he  conferred  the  power  of  baptizing 
on  any  but  the  clergy  ;  or  that  the  apostles 
ever  imparted  it  to  any  other  but  clergy  ; 
or  that  CHRIST  ever  pledged  himself  to 
bind  or  loose  in  heaven  what  laymen  might 
bind  or  loose  on  earth.  To  say  the  least, 
then,  there  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  spiritual  effect  of  baptisms  administered 
by  those  whom  neither  the  head  of  the 
Church,  nor  his  apostles,  ever  commissioned 
to  baptize.  This  appears  to  us  a  manifest 
result  of  the  principle  from  which  we 
started :  and,  unless  that  principle  be  pre 
served,  we  see  not  how  the  integrity  of 
the  Church  can  be  maintained,  or  how  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  ministry 
can  be  asserted  ;  or  why,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency,  there  should  be  any 
ministry  at  all.  For,  if  it  be  granted  that 
though  laymen  have  no  right  to  perform 
priestly  offices,  yet,  if  they  choose,  they 
can  perform  them ;  i.  e.  their  usurped 
acts  are  ratified  in  heaven,  equally  with 
those  of  an  empowered  ministry  :  this  is 
to  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  apos 
tolic  order ;  to  deprive  the  clergy  of 
their  divine  commission,  or  to  effectually 
neutralise  it ;  and,  finally,  to  reduce  their 
office,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  to 
the  low  rank  of  a  mere  literary  profession 
or  ecclesiastical  employment. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  legitimate  conse 
quences  of  the  principle  on  which  the  doc 
trine  of  the  ministry  rests.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  we  are 
struck  with  an  apparent  contrariety.  In 
very  early  times,  the  baptisms  of  laymen, 
and  of  degraded  or  schismaticnl  priests, 
were  not  in  all  cases  repeated,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  like  St. 
Cyprian,  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
strictest  view  of  their  invalidity.  That 
such  baptisms  were  suffered  to  pass  in  the 
century  next  after  the  apostles,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
age  the  probability  is,  that  they  were  only 
tolerated  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
Still  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  lay  baptisms  have 
occurred  in  the  Church,  and  in  such  cases 
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re-baptization  was  not  always  thought  nc- 
cessarv. 

How,  thru,  coulil  tin:  Church  vindicate 
herself  in  a  procedure  which  seemed  sub- 
versive  of  one  of  her  cardinal  principles? 
for,  at  first  si'j'ht.  the  chaise  ot'  inconsist 
ency  appears  inevitable;  and  yet,  as  every 
tyro  knows,  the  ancient  Church  was  tena 
cious  of  her  rights,  and  exact  in  her  admi 
nistration,  almost  to  a  proverb.  To  us, 
the  kev  to  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
this.  While  the  Church  acknowledged  no 
authority  in  lavmen  to  baptize,  yet  it'  they 
did  go  through  the  regular  forms,  the  ex 
ternal  jinrt  of  the  sacrament  was  actually 
performed.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  whether  the  element  of 
water  was  applied,  and  whether  this  was 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  TKIXITY. 
On  proof  ot'  this,  the  concession  was  made 
that  ,vo  fur  baptism  had  been  given,  lint 
while  the  Church  allowed  that  laymen 
could  perform  the  external  part  of  baptism, 
she  seems  to  have  denied  altogether  that 
they  could  communicate  ilss/tirttuul graces; 
ami,  therefore,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  lay 
baptism  was  never  esteemed  perfect,  com 
plete,  and  without  defect,  i.e.  valid  both 
in  its  external  and  internal  parts.  A  p<-r- 
son  so  hapti/ed,  on  returning  to  the  unity 
of  tin.-  Church,  or  on  application  tor  ad 
mittance  to  its  higher  privileges,  was  re 
ceived  without  the  repetition  of  the  exter 
nal  part  of  the  iniiiatorv  sacrament,  but 
was  endued  with  remission  and  the  HOI.Y 
SPIRIT,  by  the  laving  on  of  the  bishop's 
hands  in  confirmation,  these  spiritual  gifts 
being  those  which  were  wanting  in  the 
applicant's  lay  baptism.  .Now,  if  this  were 
so,  the  Church  stands  clear  of  any  charge 
of  inconsistency  ;  nav,  more,  she  exhibits 
her  adherence  to  principle  in  the  strongest 
light,  bv  treating  lay  baptism  as  a  mere 
form  of  that  sacrament,  "without  the  power 
[thereof.''  This,  we  think,  was  the  ordinary 
•{practice  of  the  Church.  And  though  con- 
liirmatioii  is  an  oidinance  distinct  from 
'baptism,  yet  it  alwavs  preserved  a  closer 
[alliance  with  that,  sacrament  than  with 
ithe  holy  eueharist,  being  anciently  given 
[either  in  immediate  connection  with  bap- 
jtism,  or  at  a  period  very  little  subsequent 
to  it. 

So  far  ns  the  irregular  baptisms  of  here 
tics  and  schismatics  were  concerned,  it  is 
incontestible  that  the  compensating  prac 
tice  just  referred  to  was  very  generally 
adopted.  And  that  confirmation  was  given, 
tin  such  cases,  not  only  for  the  confcri  inij 
of  its  own  proper  graces,  but  also  with  the 
direct  object  of  correcting  the  deficiencies 


of  a  previous  baptism,  is  manifest  from  the 
language  of  carl v  writers.  Leo.  in  \\  riling 
to  Nicetiiis,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  remarks, 
"that  such  as  received  bapti>m  from  here 
tics  "  *  were  to  be  received  onlv  by 
invocation  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  ;;nd  im 
position  of  hands,  and  that  because  they 
had  before  onlv  received  the  /!//•///  of  bap 
tism,  without  the  sanctifying  jioict-r  of  it." 
St.  Augustine  "supposes,"  says  llingham, 
"that  thev  who  are  thus  bapti/.ed  received 
the  outward  \i-ible  sacrament,  but  not  the. 
invisible,  eternal,  sanctifying  grace  of  the 
SPIRIT."  These  graces,  -  heretics  and 
schismatics  were  not  supposed  qualified  to 
give,  nor  thev  who  desired  baptism  at  their 
hands  qualified  to  receive,  (ill  thev  re- 
tinned  -with  repentance  and  charity  to  the 
ur.itv  of  the  Church  again;  and  then  the 
Church,  bv  imposition  of  hands,  and  invo 
cation  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  miulit  obtain 
for  them  those  blcs.-ings  and  graces  which 
might  have  been  had  in  baptism,  (See.  This 
was  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  ;  for 
which  reason  they  appointed  that  imposi 
tion  of  hands  should  be  given  to  such  as 
returned  to  the  Church,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  grace  of  tin.-  HOI.Y  (!IIO>T  for  them 
by  prayer,  which  they  wanted  before,  as 
lia'.iiiLr  received  baptism  from  those  who 
had  no  power  to  give  the  HOLY  GHOST. 
Innocent  savs,  that  "their  ministrations 
were  defective  in  this,  that  they  could  not 
give  the  HOI.Y  GHOST:  and  therefore  such 
as  were  baptized  bv  them  v,  ere  imperfect, 
and  were  to  be  received  with  imposition  of 
hands,  that  they  might  thereby  obtain  the 
grace  of  the  HOI.Y  GHOST.''  "  This,"  adds 
IJingham,  ''was  the  true  and  only  method 
of  supplying  the  delects  of  heretical  bap 
tism,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  passages 
which  speak  of  the  u-e  of  the  sacred  unc 
tion,  which  was  joii.ed  with  imposition  of 
hands  and  prayer,  to  implore  the.  grace  of 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  other  gifts  of  the 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  which  were  wanting  before.'' 
Confirmation  was  therefore  regarded  as 
supplying  all  thai  was  deficient  in  the  un 
authorised  baptism  of  heretics  and  schis 
matics;  and  though  less  is  said  about  the 
usurped  baptisms  ot'  orthodox  laymen,  yet 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  judge  that  a 
resort  was  had  to  the  same  expedient  to 
relieve  their  imperfection.  Thus  much  we 
know,  that  the  ancient  Church  stood  firmly 
on  principle',  and  yi  t  that  laymen  some 
times  baptized,  in  direct  defiance  of  that 
principle,  and  in  such  cases  the  external 
part  was  frequently  not  repeated;  there- 
lore,  by  some  proce.-s,  this  imperfect  bap 
tism  was  legalised  and  consummated,  and 
A  A 
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we  read  of  no  other  such  process  than  that 
just  stated. 

In  the  Church  of  England  there  is  some 
diversity  both  of  opinion  and  practice  with 
respect  to  lay  baptisms.  By  some  persons 
they  are  regarded  as  valid ;  by  others,  as 
imperfect,  till  ratified  by  confirmation,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  form ;  by  a 
third  class,  as  totally  invalid.  From  the 
time  of  Augustine,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  till  that  of  Archbishop  Ban- , 
croft,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  lay  baptisms 
were  recognised  in  our  Church ;  but  they 
were  baptisms  by  authorised  persons,  per 
sons  who  had  received  episcopal  license  for 
the  act.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
was  ordered  in  the  office  of  private  bap 
tism,  that  they  "  that  be  present  shall  call 
upon  GOD  for  his  grace,  and  say  the  LORD'S 
prayer,  if  the  time  will  suffer,  and  then  one 
of  them  shall  name  the  child,  and  dip  him 
in  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,  saying," 
&c.  But  the  rubric  now  stands  altered 
thus  :  "  First  let  the  minister  of  the  parish 
(or  in  his  absence  any  other  lawful  minister 
that  can  be  procured)  with  them  that  are 
present  call  upon  GOD  and  say  the  LORD'S 
prayer,  and  so  many  of  the  collects  ap 
pointed  to  be  said  before  in  the  form  of 
public  baptism,  as  the  time  and  present 
exigence  will  suffer.  And  then  the  child 
being  named  by  some  one  that  is  present, 
the  minister  shall  throw  water  upon  it, 
saying,"  &c.  This  would  seem  to  shew  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  pre 
vent  laymen  from  baptizing,  though  it  at 
taches,  of  course,  such  great  importance  to 
this  holy  sacrament,  that  she  permits  any 
lawful  minister,  i.  e.  any  minister  of  the 
Church,  to  officiate  on  such  an  occasion, 
even  though  in  another  man's  parish. 

Having  now  given  the  reader  an  abstract 
of  the  state  of  this  question,  we  leave  him 
to  judge  as  well  as  he  can,  where  lies  the 
preponderance  of  truth,  and  the  place  of 
greatest  safety.  That  the  lawfully  or 
dained  ministers  of  CHRIST  have  the  power 
and  right  of  administering  true  baptism,  is 
incontestible.  Whether  any  others  pos 
sess  the  like  power,  we  shall  know  and 
acknowledge,  when  they  produce  their 
commission  to  "go  and  teach  all  na 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
FATHER,  and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST." 

LAY-BROTHERS,  among  the  Ro 
manists,  are  the  servants  of  a  convent. 

A  lay-brother  wears  a  different  habit 
from  that  of  the  religious:  he  never  enters 
into  the  choir,  nor  is  present  at  the  chap 
ters,  lie  is  not  in  any  orders,  nor  makes 


any  vow,  except  of  constancy  and  obe- ; 
diencc.  He  is  employed  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  convent,  and  has  the  care 
of  the  kitchen,  gate,  &c. 

The  institution  of  lay-brothers  began  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  persons,  on 
whom  this  title  and  office  were  conferred, 
were  too  ignorant  to  become  clerks,  and 
therefore  applied  themselves  wholly  to 
bodily  work,  in  which  they  expressed  that 
zeal  for  religion,  which  could  not  exert 
itself  in  spiritual  exercises. 

In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  lay-sisters, 
who  are  retained  in  the  convents  for  the 
service  of  the  nuns,  in  like  manner  as  the 
lay-brothers  are  for  that  of  the  monks. 

LAY-ELDERS.  After  Calvin  had 
settled  the  presbyterian  form  of  govern 
ment  at  Geneva,  and  that  model  was  fol 
lowed  elsewhere,  laymen  were  admitted 
into  a  share  or  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  under  the  denomination  of 
lay-elders.  This  sort  of  officers  was  utterly 
unknown  in  the  Church  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  now  admitted  only  where 
the  presbyterian  government  obtains. 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  (See 
Imposition  of  Hands.) 

LEAGUE,  SOLEMN  LEAGUE 
A.ND  COVENANT.  (See  Covenant.) 
This  was  a  compact  established  in  164-3, 
to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
Scottish  and  English  Presbyterians.  Those 
who  took  it  pledged  themselves,  with 
out  respect  of  persons,  to  endeavour 
the  "  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy 
(i.  e.  church  government  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commis 
saries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  arch 
deacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  offi 
cers  depending  on  that  hierarchy),  super 
stition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and 
whatever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness."  It 
was  opposed  by  the  parliament  and  as 
sembly  at  Westminster,  and  ratified  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Kirk, 
in  1645.  In  1650,  Charles  II.,  under  com 
pulsion  and  hypocritically,  declared  his 
approbation  of  it.  The  league  was  ratified 
by  parliament  in  1651,  and  subscription 
required  of  every  member.  At  the  Re 
storation  it  was  voted  illegal  by  parliament. 
(See  Covenant.} 

LECTURER,  Long  prior  to  the  Re 
formation  persons  were  appointed  to  read 
lectures,  chiefly  on  the  schoolmen,  before 
the  universities.  Hence  they  were  called 
lecturers.  From  the  universities  they 
passed  into  monasteries,  and  eventually 
into  parishes :  either  upon  the  settlement 
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of  a  stipend  to  support  tli'ein,  or  upon 
voluntary  contribution  of  tlu:  inhabitants 
under  the  license  of  the  bishop.  The 
lecture  in  parish  churches  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sermon,  c.r/r/i  ordinein,  as 
being  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  incum 
bent,  and  therefore  delivered  at  such  time:; 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  ministrations. 
Although  lecturers  were  continued  after 
the  Reformation,  and  we  read  of  Travers 
being  evening  lecturer  at  the  Temple  in 
the  reii.ni  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  injunction 
respecting  them  is  in  the  canons  of  James  I. 
In  the  year  1G04  directions  for  their  con 
duct  were  issued  by  Archbishop  Bancroft; 
and  in  \(V1'1  the  Primate  Abbot  enjoined 
that  no  lecturer  "should  preach  upon  Sun 
days  and  holy-days  in  the  afternoon,  but 
upon  some  part  of  the  catechism,  or  some 
text  taken  out  of  tlie  creed,  LORD'S  prayer, 
or  ten  commandments."  At  this  period 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  nume 
rous;  but,  about  the  year  1G-G,  their 
numbers  were  much  increased  by  twelve 
persons  having  been  legally  empowered  to 
purchase  impropriations  belonging  to  lay 
men,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  thev 
were  allowed  to  provide  parishes,  where 
th'.'  clergy  were  not  qualified  to  preach, 
with  preaching  ministers,  or  lecturers. 
The  power  thus  granted  to  the  feoll'ees  of 
the  impropriations,  ostensibly  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  was  soon  abused,  and  made 
a  handle  of  Puritanism  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  unorthodox  preachers.  J)r.  llcylin, 
in  an  act  sermon,  preached  at  Oxford, 
first  pointed  out  the  evil  of  this  new  so 
ciety.  Accordingly,  in  l(i:i.'3,  Archbishop 
Laud  procured  a  bill  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  attorney-general  in  the  Court  of  Ex 
chequer  against  the  feoil'ecs,  wherein  they 
were  charged  with  diverting  the  charity 
wherewith  they  were  entrusted  to  other 
uses,  by  appointing  a  morning  lecturer, 
a  most  violent  Puritan,  as  Clarendon  al.-o 
witnesses,  to  St.  Antholin's  Church,  Lon 
don,  where  no  preacher  was  required  : 
and  generally  nominating  nonconformists 
to  their  lectureships.  These  charges  hav 
ing  been  established,  the  court  condemned 
their  proceedings,  as  dangerous  to  the 
Church  and  state,  at  the  same  time  pro 
nouncing  the  gifts  and  feoflments  made  to 
Midi  uses  illegal;  and  so  dissolved  the 
!  same,  confiscating  the  money  to  the  king's 
use.  Hut  this  judgment  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  desired  cll'ect ;  since  we 
find  the  Bishop  of  .Norwich,  three  years 
afterwards  (1G3G),  certifying  that  lecturers 
were  very  frequent  in  Suffolk,  and  many 
of  them  set  up  by  private  gentlemen, 


without  either  consulting  the  ordinary,  or 
observing  the  canons  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  lecturers  in  the  country 
were  also  said  to  run  riot,  and  live  wide 
of  discipline.  In  1(>:37,  therefore,  Laud 
proceeded  with  increased  rigour  against 
them,  and  obtained  the  king's  instructions 
tor  prohibiting  all  lecturers  preaching, 
who  refused  to  say  the  Common  Prayer  in 
hood  and  surplice  —  a  vestment  which, 
being  considered  by  them  as  a  rag  of 
popery,  they  refused  to  wear.  So  there 
seems  every  reason  to  coincide  with  the 

'  Bishop    of    London    in    his    late    charge, 

:  wherein  he  assigns  the  origin  of  the  disuse 
of  the  surplice  in  preaching  to  these  lec 
turers.  They  also  introduced  the  after 
noon  sermon,  and  thus,  according  to  Arch 
bishop  Wake,  were  the  first  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  venerable  custom  of  cate 
chising.  "When  in  Ki-11  the  revenues  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  deans  and  chap 
ters  were  confiscated,  the  advowsons  and 
impropriations  belonging  to  them  were 
employed  in  providing  lecturers,  who, 
under  the  garb  of  superior  sanctity,  turned 
religion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  fac 
tion.  For  these,  their  innovations,  their 
avarice,  and  their  faction,  lecturers  have 
been  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  Selden 
in  his  Tnhlt-  Talk. 

After  the  Restoration  their  evil  influence 
was  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the  act 
of  uniformity,  which  enacts  that  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  or  received  as  a  lecturer, 
unless  he  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  the 
use  of  all  the  rites,  ceremonies,  forms,  and 
orders  therein  contained.  It  is  further 
enacted,  that  prayers  shall  always  be  said 
before  a  lecture  is  delivered.  Archbishop 

.  Sheldon  (IGGo)  issued  the  last  orders 
concerning  lectures  and  lecturers.  The 
incumbent  may  at  any  time  prevent,  a 
lecturer  preaching  by  occupying  the  pul 
pit  himself.  Lecturers  of  parishes  are 
now  generally  elected  by  the  vestry  or 
principal  inhabitants,  and  are  usually 
afternoon  preachers.  There  are  also  one 
or  more  lecturers  in  most  cathedral 
churches,  and  several  lectureships  have 
been  founded  by  private  individuals,  such 
as  Ladv  Mover's,  Mr.  Boyle's,  theBamptou 
at  Oxford,  and  the  llnlsean  at  Cambridge. 
By  a  recent  regulation  lecturers  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  stipendiary  cu 
rates,  and  an  incumbent  may  require  them 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  curate.  The 
following  papers  are  to  be  sent  to  tin: 

:  bishop  by  u  clenrvman  to  be  licensed. 
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1 .  A  certificate  of  his  having  been  duly 
elected  to  the  office,   or  an  appointment 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  person  or 
persons  having  power  to  appoint ;  on  the 
face   of  which   instrument   it    should   be 
shewn  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
office  had  been  vacated. 

2.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  incum 
bent  of  the  church,  of  his  consent  to  the 
election  or  appointment. 

3.  Letters  of  orders,  deacon,  and  priest. 

4.  Letters  testimonial,  by  three  bene- 
ficed  clergymen.     (See  form  No.  3.,   in 
Instructions  as  to  License  to  Stipendiary  Cu 
rates;  adding,  "and  moreover  we  believe 
him  in  our  consciences  to  be,   as  to  his 
moral   conduct,    a  person   worthy  to    be 
licensed  to  the  said  lectureship.") 

Before  the  license  is  granted,  the  same 
subscriptions,  declarations,  and  oaths  are 
to  be  made  and  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
license  to  a  stipendiary  curacy,  and  the 
lecturer  is  to  read  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

Within  three  months  after  he  is  licensed, 
he  is  to  read,  in  the  church  where  he  is 
appointed  lecturer,  the  declaration  ap 
pointed  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  also 
the  certificate  of  his  having  subscribed  it  ! 
before.  The  act  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  59.,  inti 
tuled  "  An  act  for  better  regulating  the 
offices  of  lecturers  and  parish  clerks," 
authorises  the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of 
the  incumbent,  to  require  a  lecturer  or 
preacher  to  perform  such  clerical  or  mi 
nisterial  duties,  as  assistant  curate,  or 
otherwise,  within  the  parish,  &c.  as  the 
bishop,  with  the  assent  of  the  incumbent, 
shall  think  proper. 

LECTURES.  (See  Bampton,  Boyle, 
Hidsean,  Mayer,  and  Warburton^) 

LECTURN  or  LECTERN.  The  read 
ing  desk  in  the  choir  of  ancient  churches 
and  chapels.  The  earliest  examples  re 
maining  are  of  wood,  many  of  them  beau 
tifully  carved.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
commonly  of  brass,  often  formed  of  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings. 
(See  Reading  Desk  and  Eagle.) 

LEGATE.  A  person  sent  or  deputed 
by  another  to  act  in  his  stead,  but  now 
confined  to  those  who  are  deputed  by  the 
pope.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds. 
Legati  a  latere,  cardinals  sent  from  the 
side  or  immediate  presence,  and  invested 
with  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  himself.  They  can  absolve  the  ex 
communicated,  call  synods,  grant  dispen 
sations  in  cases  reserved  to  the  pope,  fill 
up  vacant  dignities,  or  benefices,  and  hear 
ordinary  appeals.  Otho  and  Othobon,  sent 
into  England  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Clement 


IV.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  were  of  this 
order.  The  legatine  constitutions,  or  eccle 
siastical  laws  enacted  in  national  synods 
convened  by  these  cardinals,  may  be  seen 
in  Johnson's  collections.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
tfas  also  a  legate  a  latere,  and  the  bulls 
of  Leo  X.  and  Adrian  VI.,  investing  him 
with  that  high  function,  are  printed  by  Ry- 
mer,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  em 
powered  to  visit  the  monasteries  and  the 
whole  clergy  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  for 
a  year.  Cardinal  Pole  was  also  legatus  a 
latere. 

Legati  nati  are  such  as  hold  the  legatine 
commission  ex  officio,  by  virtue  of  office, 
and  till  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century 
they  were  the  legates  usually  employed  by 
the  papal  power.  Before  the  Reforma 
tion,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the 
legatus  natus  of  England.  It  is  a  relic  of 
the  legatine  authority  which  enables  the 
primate  of  all  England  to  confer  degrees 
independently  of  the  universities. 

Legati  dati,  legates  given,  or  special  le 
gates,  hold  authority  from  the  pope  by 
special  commission,  and  are,  pro  tempore, 
superior  to  the  other  two  orders.  They 
began  to  be  employed  after  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  and  displayed  unbounded  arrogance. 
They  held  councils,  promulgated  canons, 
deposed  bishops,  and  issued  interdicts  at 
their  discretion.  Simple  deacons  are  fre 
quently  invested  with  this  office,  which  at 
once  places  them  above  bishops. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  functions  of  a 
legate  do  not  commence  till  he  is  forty 
miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  first  legate 
sent  into  England  was  John,  precentor  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin.  He  was  deputed  by  Agatho, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  Theodore,  [archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  G79.  The  Roman  chants 
were  introduced  by  him  into  Britain. 

It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges 
of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
that  no  foreign  legate  should  be  obtruded 
upon  the  English,  unless  the  king  should  de 
sire  it,  upon  some  extraordinary  emergency, 
as  when  a  case  was  too  difficult  for  the 
English  prelates  to  determine.  Hence,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  Cardinal 
Vivian,  who  was  sent  legate  into  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Norway,  arrived  in  England 
on  his  journey  thither,  the  king  sent  the 
Bishops  of  AVinchester  and  Ely  to  ask  him 
by  whose  authority  he  ventured  into  the 
kingdom  without  his  leave  ;  nor  was  he 
suffered  to  proceed  till  he  had  given  an 
oath  not  to  stretch  his  commission  beyond 
his  highness's  pleasure  in  any  particular. 
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LEGENDS.  (Lrgcnrln.)  By  this  word 
we  are'  to  understand  those  idle  and  ri 
diculous  stories  which  the  Romanists  tell 
concerning  their  saints,  and  other  persons, 
in  order  to  support  the  credit  of  their 
religion. 

The  Legend  was,  originally,  a  book  used 
in  the  old  Romish  churches,  containing  the 
lessons  that  were  to  be  read  at  divine  ser 
vice.  Hence  the  lives  of  saints  and  mar 
tyrs  came  to  be  called  legends,  because 
chapters  were  to  be  read  out  of  them  at 
matins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  the  reli 
gious  houses.  The  Gulden  Legend  is  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  com 
posed  by  James  de  Varase,  better  known 
by  his  Latin  name  of  John  de  Voragine, 
vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after 
wards  archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  died  in 
1298.  It  was  received  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  great  applause,  which  it  main 
tained  for  200  years ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  so 
full  of  ridiculous  and  romantic  stories,  that 
the  Romanists  themselves  are  ashamed  of 
them. 

The  Romish  Breviaries  are   full  of  le 
gendary  stories  which  are  appointed  to  be  : 
read  on  the  saint  days ;  which,  being  al-  \ 
most  as  numerous  as  the  days  in  the  year, 
there    is    hardly   a  day  free  from   having  ' 
idle  tales  mixed  in  its  service.     However,  : 
there  have  been  considerable  reformations 
made  in  this  matter,  several  legends  having 
been  from  time  to  time  retrenched,  inso-  \ 
much  that  the  service  of  the  Church   of  | 
Rome  is  much  freer  from  these  fooleries 
than  formerly. 

But,  besides  these  written  legends,  there  , 
arc  others  which  may  be  called  tradition-  j 
ary ;   by  which  we  mean  those  idle  stories 
which  are  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
with  which  every  traveller  is  entertained 
in  his   passage   through  popish  countries.  ! 
We  will  just  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
these  legends  from  Skippon. 

At  Mentz,  in  Germany,  they  relate  that 
a  drunken  fellow  swearing  he  would  kill 
the  first  man  he  met,  a  crucifix  coming  by 
him,  he  struck  at  it  with  his  sword,  which 
drew  blood  from  the  crucifix,  and  the  fel 
low  immediately  sunk  up  to  the  knees  in  j 
the  ground,  where  he  stood  till  the  magis 
trates  apprehended  him. 

At  Landsberg.  in  Bavaria,  the  Francis 
cans  shew  a  crucifix  in  their  church  over 
the  altar,  which,  they  pretend,  a  fellow 
spewed  upon,  and  immediately  the  devil 
carried  him  away  through  the  south  wall, 
a  round  window  being  made  Avhere  the 
hole  was. 

At  Aken,  in  Germany,  is  a  church  of  our 


Lady,  on  the-  south  side  of  which  is  a  great 
pair  of  brass  gates,  one  of  which  has  a  crack 
in  the  brass,  occasioned,  as  the  legend  savs, 
thus:  —  When  Charlemagne  began  the 
building  of  this  church,  the  devil  came 
and  asked  him  what  he  intended;  the 
emperor  told  him  he  designed  a  gaming 
house,  which  the  devil  being  very  well 
satisfied  with,  went  away.  The  emperor 
having  set  up  some  altar-tables,  the  devil 
came  again,  and  inquired  what  these 
meant  ;  Charlemagne  replied,  they  were 
only  for  gamesters  to  play  on,  which  en 
couraged  the  devil  to  give  his  assistance 
toward  the  building.  Accordingly,  he 
brought  a  great  pair  of  brass  gates  on  his 
shoulders  ;  but,  seeing  a  crucifix,  he  took 
to  his  heels,  letting  the  gates  fall,  one  of 
which  in  the  fall  received  the  crack,  which 
is  still  shewn. 

At  Milan,  they  tell  you  that  St.  Am 
brose,  who  was  bishop  of  that  city,  after  a 
fight  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians, 
prayed  that  it  might  be  revealed  how  to 
distinguish  the  bodies  of  one  party  from 
the  other.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
he  found  all  the  Catholics  with  their  faces 
upwards,  and  the  Arians  with  their  laces 
downward. 

At  St.  Agnthn,  a  city  of  Calabria,  is  a 
chapel,  in  which  they  shew  a  piece  of  a 
pillar,  kept  in  a  glass  case,  which  they  say 
shined  when  St.  Paul  preached  there.  It 
was  broken  by  the  Turks,  when  they  took 
this  place,  and  this  piece  was  kept  at  Mes 
sina  till  they  brought  it  hither.  The 
Jesuits  would  have  carried  it  to  their  col 
lege,  but  several  men,  they  pretend,  could 
not  stir  it  ;  nevertheless,  when  it  was  re 
solved  to  place  it  in  this  chapel,  one  man's 
strength  was  sufficient. 

We  will  add  but  one  legend  more.  At 
Malta  they  tell  this  story.  Three  Maltese 
knights  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Turks, 
and  carried  before  the  Grand  Seignior, 
who  endeavoured,  by  sending  priests  to 
them,  to  convert  them  from  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  they  continued  steadfast. 
The  Grand  Seignior's  daughter  observing 
them,  fell  in  love  with  them,  and  told  her 
father  she  woidd  endeavour  their  conver 
sion.  After  this,  she  discovered  to  them 
her  affection  ;  but  they  informed  her  of 
their  obligation  to  live  chastely,  and  dis 
coursed  about  the  Christian  religion,  and 
their  order,  and  promised  to  shew  her  the 
true  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Accordingly,  they  undertook  to  carve  a 
piece  of  wood  ;  but  none  of  them  being 
skilful  in  that  art,  they  prayed  for  assist 
ance,  and  suddenly  appeared  the  image  of 
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the  Virgin  shaped  exactly  like  her.  Upon 
the  sight  of  this,  the  princess  turned  Chris 
tian,  and  procuring  the  means  of  their  es 
cape,  went  away  with  them,  and  placed 
herself  in  a  nunnery. 

LEGION,  THUNDERING.  In  the 
•wars  of  the  Romans,  under  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  with  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Roman  troops  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  great  distress  from  intense 
thirst,  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  desert,  a 
legion  of  Christians,  who  served  in  the 
army,  imploring  the  merciful  interposition 
of  CHRIST,  suddenly  a  storm  with  thunder 
and  lightning  came  on,  which  refreshed  the 
fainting  Romans  with  its  seasonable  rain, 
while  the  lightning  fell  among  the  enemy, 
and  destroyed  many  of  them.  The  Chris 
tian  legion  to  whose  prayers  this  miraculous 
interposition  was  granted,  was  thenceforth 
called  The  Thundermg  Legion. 

LENT.  (A  Teutonic  word :  in  German, 
Leng,  the  "  Spring.")  The  holy  seasons  ap 
pointed  by  the  Church  will  generally  be 
ibund  to  date  their  rise  from  some  circum 
stance  in  the  life  of  our  LORD,  some  event 
in  Scripture  history,  or  a  desire  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the 
saints  who  adorned  the  early  Church.  But 
the  origin  of  the  season  of  Lent  is  not  so 
obvious,  though  it  is  usually  supposed  that 
Lent  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  our 
SAVIOUR'S  temptation  and  fasting  of  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  most  prob 
able  that  the  Christian  Lent,  originated  from 
a  regard  to  those  words  of  the  REDEEMER, 
"  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then 
shall  they  fast  in  those  days."  We  learn 
from  the  history  of  the  Church  that  the 
primitive  Christians  considered  that  in  this 
passage  CHRIST  has  alluded  to  the  institu 
tion  of  a  particular  season  of  fasting  and 
prayer  in  his  future  Church.  Accordingly 
they,  in  the  first  instance,  began  this  solemn 
period  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
they  commemorated  the  crucifixion,  and 
continued  it  until  the  morning  of  that  of 
the  resurrection.  The  whole  interval  would 
thus  be  only  about  forty  hours.  But  by 
degrees  this  institution  suffered  a  consi 
derable  change,  different  however  at  dif 
ferent  times  and  places.  From  the  forty 
hours,  or  the  two  days  originally  observed, 
it  was  extended  to  other  additional  days, 
but  with  great  variety  in  their  number, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  various 
Churches.  Some  fasted  three  days  in  the 
week  before  Easter,  some  four,  and  others 
six.  A  little  after,  some  extended  the  fast 
to  three  weeks,  and  others  to  six,  and  other 


Churches  appointed  certain  portions  of 
seven  weeks  in  succession.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  the  eventual  fixing  of  the  time 
at  forty  days,  commencing  on  the  Wednes 
day  in  the  seventh  week  before  Easter,  and 
excluding  the  intermediate  Sundays."  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Church  remained  long  in  uncertainty  on 
this  point,  for  it  appears  that  the  Lent  of 
forty  days  can  be  traced  to  a  period  very 
near  that  of  the  apostles.  That  its  term 
of  forty  days  was  settled  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  tho 
bishops  of  those  times,  who  refer  us,  iu 
vindication  of  it,  to  the  example  of  Moses, 
Elias,  and  our  LORD,  all  of  whom  fasted 
forty  days.  From  all  this,  then,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  though  fasting  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  as 
a  Christian  duty,  yet  the  set  times  for  it  are 
to  be  referred  solely  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  we  apply  to  this  season  is 
derived  from  the  time  of  the  year  when  it 
occurs.  The  term  Lent,  in  the  Saxon  lan 
guage,  signifies  Spring;  and,  as  we  use  it, 
indicates  merely  the  spring  fast,  prepa 
ratory  to  the  rising  of  CHRIST  from  the 
grave. 

The  Lenten  fast  does  not  embrace  all 
the  days  included  between  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Easter,  for  the  Sundays  are  so  many 
days  above  the  number  of  forty.  They 
are  excluded,  because  the  LORD'S  day  is 
always  held  as  a  festival,  and  never  as  a 
fast.  These  six  Sundays  are,  therefore, 
called  Sundays  in  Lent,  not  Sundays  of 
Lent.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  but 
do  not  form  part  of  it.  On  them  we  con 
tinue,  without  interruption,  to  celebrate 
our  SAVIOUR'S  resurrection. 

The  principal  days  of  Lent  are,  the  first 
day,  Passion  AVeek,  and  particularly  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  that  week.  The 
first  day  of  Lent  was  formerly  called  the 
head  of  the  fast,  and  also  by  the  name 
which  the  Church  retains — Ash  Wednes 
day.  In  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
a  solemn  service  appointed  for  Ash  Wed 
nesday,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Commination, 
or  denouncing  of  GOD'S  anger  and  judg 
ments  against  sinners."  This  was  designed 
to  occupy,  as  far  as  could  be,  the  place  of 
the  ancient  penitential  discipline,  as  is  suf 
ficiently  declared  in  the  beginning  of  the 
office  in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  The 
last  week  of  Lent,  called  Passion  Week, 
has  always  been  considered  as  its  most 
solemn  season.  It  is  called  the  Great 
Week,  from  the  important  transactions 
which  are  then  commemorated ;  and  Holy 
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Week,  from  llic  increase  of  devotional  ex- 
j  ercises  among  believers.  The  Thursday 
•  in  J'assion  Week  is  tliat  on  which  we  cele- 
:  brute  (lie  institution  of  the  LORD'S  supper. 
The  epistle  for  the  day  lias  been  selected 
by  the  Church  with  a  view  to  this  fact. 
On  the  following  day  we  commemorate  the 
sufferings,  and  particularly  the  death,  of  our 
SAVIOUR  CHRIST.  And,  from  the  mighty 
and  blessed  elfects  of  these,  in  the  redemp 
tion  of  man,  the  day  is  appropriately  called 
Good  Friday.  As  this  day  has  been  kept 
holy  by  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times, 
so  has  it  also  been  made  a  time  of  the 
strictest  devotion  and  humiliation. 

The  general  design  of  this  institution  is 
thus  set  forth  by  St.  Chrysostora  :  "  Why 
do  we  fast  these  forty  days  ?  Many  here 
tofore  were  used  to  come  to  the  communion 
indevoutly  and  inconsiderately,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  CHRIST  first  gave  it  to 
his  disciples.  Therefore  our  forefathers, 
considering  the  mischiefs  arising  from  such 
careless  approaches,  meeting  together,  ap 
pointed  forty  days  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  hearing  of  sermons,  and  for  holy  as 
semblies  ;  that  all  men  in  these  days  being 
carefully  purified  by  prayer  and  almsdeeds, 
and  fasting,  and  watching,  and  tears,  and 
confession  of  sins,  and  other  the  like  exer 
cises,  might  come,  according  to  their  capa 
city,  with  a  pure  conscience,  to  -the  holy 
table." 

But  if  we  inquire  more  particularly  into 
the  reasons  of  instituting  the  Lent  fasts, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  these  following: 
First,  the  apostles'  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
their  master.  For  this  reason,  the  ancients 
observed  those  two  days  in  which  our  SA 
VIOUR  lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  greatest 
strictness.  Secondly,  the  declension  of 
Christian  piety  from  its  first  and  primitive 
fervour.  Thirdly,  that  the  catechumens 
might  prepare  themselves  for  baptism,  and 
the  penitents  for  absolution  ;  Easter  being 
one  of  the  settled  times  of  baptizing  the 
catechumens,  and  absolving  the  penitents. 
This  solemn  season  of  fasting  was  uni 
versally  observed  by  all  Christians,  though 
with  a  great  liberty,  and  a  just  allowance 
for  men's  infirmities  ;  and  this  was  in  a 
great  measure  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
If  men  were  in  health,  and  able  to  bear 
it,  the  rule  and  custom  was  for  them  to 
observe  it.  On  the  other  hand,  bodily  in 
firmity  and  weakness  were  always  admitted 
as  a  just  apology  for  their  non-observance 
of  it. 

The  manner  of  observing  Lent,  among 
those  who  were  piously  disposed  to  observe 
it,  was  to  abstain  from  all  food  till  evening. 


Whence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
pretence  of  keeping  Lent  only  by  a  change 
of  diet  from  llesh  to  ii>h,  is  but  a  mock 
fast,  and  an  innovation  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  whose  Lent  last  was  a 
strict  and  rigorous  abstinence  from  all  food 
till  the  evening.  Their  refreshment  was 
only  a  supper,  and  then  it  was  indifferent 
whether  it  was  llesh,  or  any  other  food, 
provided  it  was  used  with  sobriety  and 
moderation.  But  there  was  no  general 
rule  about  this  matter,  as  appears  from 
the  story  which  Sozomen  tells  of  Spiridion, 
bishop  of  Trimithus  in  Cyprus  :  that  a 
stranger  once  happening  to  call  upon  him 
in  Lent,  he,  having  nothing  in  his  hous<3 
but  a  piece  of  pork,  ordered  that  to  be. 
dressed  and  set  before  him :  but  the 
stranger  refusing  to  eat  llosh,  saying  he 
was  a  Christian ;  Spiridion  replied,  for 
that  very  reason  thou  oughtcst  not  to  re 
fuse  it ;  for  the  word  of  (ion  has  pro 
nounced  all  things  clean  to  them  that  are 
clean. 

Lc nt  was  thought  the  proper  season  for 
exercising  more  abundantly  all  sorts  of 
charity.  Thus  what  they  spared  from 
their  own  bodies,  by  abridging  them  of  a 
meal,  was  usually  given  to  the  poor.  They 
likewise  employed  their  vacant  hours  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  in  enter 
taining  strangers,  ami  reconciling  dill'er- 
cnces.  The  impel  ial  laws  forbad  all  pro 
secution  of  men  in  criminal  actions,  which 
might  bring  them  to  corporal  punishment 
and  torture,  during  this  whole  season. 
Lent  was  a  time  of  more  than  ordinary 
strictness  and  devotion ;  and  therefore,  in 
many  of  the  great  churches,  they  had  re 
ligious  assemblies  for  prayer  and  preaching 
every  day.  They  had  also  frequent  com 
munions  at  this  time,  at  least  on  every 
Sabbath  and  LORD'S  day.  All  public  games 
and  stage-plays  were  prohibited  at  this 
season  ;  as  also  the  celebration  of  all  fes 
tivals,  birthdays,  and  marriages,  as  un 
suitable  to  the  present  occasion. 

These  were  the  common  rides  observed 
in  keeping  the  Lent  fad,  when  it  was  come 

I  to  the  length  of  forty  days.  But  there 
was  one  week,  called  i\\c  Ilebdomas  iiutgna, 
or  the  Great  Week  before  Easter,  which 
they  observed  with  a  greater  strictness 
and  solemnity  than  all  the  rest.  This  is 
usually  called  the  Passion  Wi-eh,  because  it 

!  was  the  week  in  which  our  SAVIOUR  mif- 

\  fared.      (See  1'ttasion  Week.) 

The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church 
observe /<w  Lent*.  The  first  commences 
on  the  fifteenth  of  Xovember,  or  forty 
days  before  Christmas.  The  second  is  our 
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Lent,  which  immediately  precedes  Easter. 
The  third  begins  the  week  after  Whit 
sunday,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  number  of 
days  therefore  comprised  in  the  Lent  is 
not  settled  and  determined,  but  they  are 
more  or  less,  according  as  Whit-sunday 
falls  sooner  or  later.  Their  fourth  Lent 
'commences  the  first  of  August,  and  lasts 
no  longer  than  till  the  fifteenth.  These 
Lents  are  observed  with  great  strictness 
and  austerity.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
they  indulge  themselves  in  drinking  wine 
and  using  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on 
other  days. 

Lent  was  first  commanded  to  be  ob 
served,  in  England,  by  Ercombert,  seventh 
king  of  Kent,  before  the  year  800.  No 
meat  was,  formerly,  to  be  eaten  in  Lent, 
but  by  license,  under  certain  penalties. 
And  butchers  were  not  to  kill  flesh  in 
Lent,  except  for  victualling  of  ships,  &c. — 
Compiled  from  various  authorities. 

LESSONS,  among  ecclesiastical  wri 
ters,  are  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
read  in  churches  at  the  time  of  divine 
service.  In  the  ancient  Church,  reading 
the  Scriptures  was  one  part  of  the  service 
of  the  catechumens,  at  which  all  persons 
were  allowed  to  be  present  in  order  to 
obtain  instruction 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  appoint 
ment  of  lessons  observes  two  different 
courses.  One  for  ordinary  days,  and  an 
other  for  holidays.  On  ordinary  days  she 
begins  the  course  of  her  first  lessons  with 
the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  beginning  of 
her  civil  year  January  ;  and  proceeds 
regularly  through  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Bible.  Isaiah  alone  is  not  read  in  the 
order  in  which  it  stands  ;  our  Church  re 
serving  the  evangelical  prophet,  in  confor 
mity  to  primitive  usage,  to  be  read  in  the 
season  of  Advent.  Before  Isaiah,  and 
after  the  other  canonical  Scriptures,  the 
Church  substitutes  some  apocryphal  les 
sons  in  the  room  of  the  canonical  Scripture 
that  has  been  omitted. 

But  though  the  most  part  of  the  Bible  is 
read  through  every  year  once,  yet  some 
chapters  of  particular  books,  and  three 
•whole  books,  are  left  unread  for  reasons 
that  sufficiently  appear. 

Of  Genesis  (containing  50  chapters),  10, 
11,  and  36  are  not  read,  10  and  36  evi 
dently,  because  they  contain  little  else 
than  genealogies.  The  first  nine  verses  of 
chapter  11,  giving  an  account  of  a  most 
extraordinary  display  of  the  divine  power, 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  is  re 
ceived  into  the  table  of  lessons  for  holi 


days,  viz.  Monday  in  Whitsun  week.  Of  I 
Exodus  (40  chapters),  the  first  24  chapters  I 
are  read,  excepting  some  repetitions  and  < 
genealogies  in  the  latter  part  of  chapter  6. 
From  chapter  25  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
there  is  little  that  does  not  relate  to 
the  ark,  and  other  local  and  temporary 
particulars,  except  chapters  32,  33,  34, 
which  are  accordingly  read.  Chapters  35 
and  40  are  retained  in  the  Scottish  calen 
dar.  Of  Leviticus  (27  chapters),  as  it 
treats  chiefly  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and 
ceremonial  observances  of  clean  and  un 
clean  beasts,  and  birds,  lepers,  &c.  only  4 
chapters  are  read,  viz.  the  18,  19,  20,  and 
26.  In  the  Scottish  calendar  the  9,  12, 
16,  21,  23,  24,  25,  and  27  are  retained. 
Of  Numbers  (36  chapters),  the  first  10 
chapters  are  omitted,  which  relate  to  the 
men  of  war,  the  Levites,  their  services  and 
offerings.  Chapters  15,  18,  19,  26,  28,  29, 
33,  and  34  are  also  omitted,  as  containing 
similar  subjects  ;  the  Scottish  liturgy  re 
tains  chapters  5,  6,  8,  9,  10  and  15.  All 
Deuteronomy  (34  chapters)  is  read,  except 
chapter  23,  which  the  Scotch  calendar  re 
tains,  while  it  rejects  chapter  14.  In 
Joshua  (24  chapters),  the  history  con 
tained  from  chapter  11  to  22,  treating  of 
the  destruction  of  several  kings,  and  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  not  read; 
but  chapters  14,  20,  and  22  are  retained 
in  the  Scotch  calendar.  The  whole  of  the 
book  of  Judges  is  read  (21  chapters),  and 
also  that  of  Ruth  (4  chapters).  So  are 
also  the  two  books  of  Samuel  (the  first, 
"  otherwise  called  the  first  book  of  the 
Kings,"  containing  31  chapters;  and  the 
second,  "  otherwise  called  the  second  book 
of  the  Kings,"  containing  24  chapters). 
Also  the  two  books  of  Kings  (the  first, 
"  commonly  called  the  third  book  of  the 
Kings,"  containing  22  chapters,  and  the 
second,  "  commonly  called  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Kings,"  containing  25  chapters). 
Both  the  books  of  Chronicles  (the  first 
containing  29  chapters,  and  the  second  36 
chapters)  are  entirely  omitted,  probably 
because  they  consist  of  the  details  of  facts 
which  are  related  in  the  preceding  histori 
cal  books.  In  the  Scottish  calendar,  1 
Chronicles,  chap.  10,  is  to  be  read  instead 
of  the  apocryphal  lessons,  at  morning 
prayer  on  November  23. ;  and  then  from 
]3  to  22,  with  28,  29  and  30.  Of  2  Chro 
nicles,  1,  2,  5,  6,  &c.  to  36,  are  read,  ex 
tending  to  evening  prayer,  on  December 
16.  Of  Ezra  (10  chapters),  chapter  2 
being  a  catalogue  of  names,  is  omitted,  as 
are  also  chapters  8  and  1 0,  partly  for  the 
same  reason.  In  the  Scotch  calendar, 
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chapter  7  is  omitted,  and  S  and  10  re 
tained.  ()!'  Nchemiah  (1:1  chapters),  3,  7, 
11,  and  12,  consisting  of  the  names  ol'  the 
builders  of  the  wall,  genealogies,  &e.  arc' 
oinittL-d.  Of  Esther  (10  chapters),  the 
loth,  containing  only  three  verses,  is 
omitted,  probably  on  that  account.  In 
the  Scotch  calendar  chapters  !)  and  10 
make  one  lesson;  a  rare  occurrence  in 
that  calendar,  but  frcipient  in  ours.  The 
whole  of  the  book  of  Job  (consisting  of  42 
chapters)  is  read.  The  bonk  of  Psalms 
(150)  is  passed  over  as  being  otherwise 
used.  Of  Proverbs  (31  chapters),  chapter 
30,  the  Prayer  of  Agar,  \c.  is  alone  omit 
ted  ;  but  the  Scotch  calendar  retains  it. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  (12  chapters)  is 
read  throughout ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (8  chapters)  is  omitted; 
as  containing  mystical  descriptions  not 
likely  to  edify.  The  Jews  did  not  permit 
this  book  to  be  read  by  any  one  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  whole  book  of 
Isaiah  is  read  (GG  chapters),  but  not  in  its 
regular  place?,  as  before  remarked;  the  1st 
chapter  being  read  on  the  23rd  of  Novem 
ber,  and  the  GGth  concluding  the  year. 
In  the  Scotch  calendar  it  retains  its  proper 
place.  The  whole  of  Jeremiah  (~>'l  chap 
ter.-)  with  the  Lamentations  ol'  J.-remiah 
(~>  chapters)  are  read  throughout.  Of 
Exekiel  (48  chapters)  only  !'  are  read, 
vix.  2,  3,  (I,  7,  l;3,  14,  18,  33  and  .34.  For 
the  omission  of  so  large  a  portion  may  be 
assigned  the  reason  given  for  the  omission 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Revelation.  It 
consists  in  a  great  degree  of  visions,  many 
of  which  are  very  obscure  even  to  the 
most  learned.  The  Scotch  liturgy  retains 
nearly  the  whole  book.  The  remainder  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  read  through  regu 
larly,  vix.  Daniel.  12  chapters;  Ilosea,  14 
chapters;  Joel,  ,'5  chapters;  Amos,  9  chap 
ters  ;  Obadiah,  1  chapter:  Jonah,  4  chap 
ters;  Micah,  7  chapters;  .Nahum,  3  chap 
ter-;  Ilabakkuk,  3  chapters;  Xephaniah, 
;i  chapteis;  lla-jfgai,  '2  chapters;  Zecha- 
riah.  14  chapters;  Malachi,  4  chapters. 

Sec  more  fully,  as  to  the  subjects  of  the 
omitted  chapters,  ISeiinnfs  Paraphrase, 
CIIIIUIIDH  Prayer,  Appendix;  and  tihrj)- 
lirrtl  (..\>iniiu>H  Prayer. 

Of  the  apocryphal  lessons  (from  </-<> 
TV;  Knr—rii<~,  removed  from  the  place,  or 
chest  where  the  sacred  books  were  kept  ; 
or  from  <»— (K-or  — n->,  to  conceal  or  hide;  i.e. 
cither  as  being  k<'pt  from  the  people,  or 
as  not  being  canonical  ;  and  see  fully 
llf i fa  Lecture*,  and  HingJiani'a  Antiquities, 
book  14.  ch.  3.  sec.  LJ,  1<>.)  those  read  and 
those  omitted  are  as  lollows  ;  —  The  whole 


of  Esdras  (2  books,  of  9  and  1G  chapters) 
is  omitted.  The  whole  book  of  Tobit  (14 
chapters)  is  read,  except  chapter  .3.  The 
whole  of  Judith  (1G  chapters)  is  read. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  of  Esther  (il! 
chapters)  is  passed  over.  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  (19  chapters)  is  read  throughout. 
And  the  whole  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach,  or  Eeclcsiastictis  (~>l  chap 
ters),  except  the  2G,  and  part,  of  the  2.3, 
30,  and  4G.  The  whole  of  Uaruch  is  read 
(G  chapters).  Hut  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (1  chapter),  a  continuation  of 
Daniel,  iii.  2:5.,  is  omitted;  principally,  pcr- 

.  haps,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  "  l>e- 
nedicite,"  &c.  The  History  of  Susannah 
(1  chapter)  and  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dra 
gon  (1  chapter)  are  both  read.  The  two 
books  of  Maccabees  (16  chapters  and  l.j 

j  chapters)  are  omitted. 

We  fix  articles  of  faith,  and  things   ne- 

i  ecssary  to  salvation,  upon  the  Scriptures  ; 
we  do  not  allow  any  part  of  the  apocry 
pha  a  casting  voice  in  the  establishment 

j  of  any  doctrine. — 13oys  on  the  Thirty-nine 

I  Articles. 

The  New  Testament  is  read  through 
three  times  in  the  year,  for  the  second 
lessons  :  /.  c.  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  for  the  second  lessons  in  the  morning 
service;  and  the  Epistles  (the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  being  omitted)  for  the  second 
lesson  in  the  evening  .service.  The  Gospel 

|  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  beginning  respectively  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  —  the  3rd  and  2nd  of  May 
—  and  the  .'51st  of  August  —  the  1st  chap 
ter  of  St.  Luke  being,  on  the  first  and  third 
reading,  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the 
7th  chapter  of  Acts  on  the  third  reading. 

i  Of  the  Epistles,  the  2nd  and  3rd  chapters  of 
1  Timothy  and  of  Titus,  are  read  together; 

'  as  are  also  the  2nd  and  3rd  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  on  the  first  and  second  reading,  but. 
not  on  the  third.  This  order  is  broken 
into  only  on  four  Sundays  in  the  year,  i.e. 
the  sixth  Sunday  in  Lent  (or  Sunday  be- 

:  fore  Easter),  Easter  Day,  Whitsunday, 
and  Trinity  Sunday,  but  more  frequently 
in  holidays  ;  for  all  which  days  proper  les 
sons  are  appointed. 

The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
is  wholly  omitted,  except  on  his  own  pecu 
liar  day,  when  the  1st  and  22nd  chapters 
(the  first  ami  the  last)  are  read;  and  on 
All-saints  Day,  when  part  of  the  1'Jth 
chapter  is  read. 

A\  hen  a  Sunday  and  a  saint's  day 
coincide,  we  appear  to  be  left  in  some  de 
gree  of  uncertainty,  whether  the  first  h's- 

;  son  together  with  the  service  for  the  holy- 
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clay,  or  that  for  the'  Sunday,  is  to  be  read. 
The  consequence  is,  says  Archdeacon 
Sharp  (Visit,  ch.  3.  Disc,  iv.),  that  the 
clergy  differ  in  their  practice,  and  use  the 
service  appropriated  to  that  festival,  to 
which,  in  their  private  opinion,  they  give 
the  preference.  Some  choose  to  intermix 
them,  using  the  collects  appointed  to  each, 
and  preferring  the  first  lesson  for  the  Sun 
day,  taken  out  of  a  canonical  book,  to  that 
for  the  holy  day,  if  it  happens  to  be  ap 
pointed  in  the  Apocrypha.  Uniformity  of 
practice  was  certainly  intended  by  the 
Church  and  what  now  m:iy  seem  to  re 
quire  the  direction  of  a  rubric,  or  at  least 
the  decision  of  the  diocesan,  our  fore 
fathers,  in  all  probability,  thought  sufiici- 
ently  plain.  They  knew  that,  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  (admitting  that  the  practice 
of  England  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
Roman  and  Gallican  Churches,)  the  service 
for  all  the  holydays  now  retained  being 
"  Doubles,"  generally  took  place  of  that 
appointed  for  ordinary  Sundays,  excepting 
those  of  Advent,  and  Lent,  with  Easter 
Day,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 
They  would,  therefore,  naturally  read  the 
service  for  the  saint's  day,  and  omit  that 
for  the  Sunday  in  general.  This  continues 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Gallican 
Church  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
era  of  our  Reformation.  In  some  parts  of 
the  late  Gallican  Church  a  change  took 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  service  for  the  Sunday 
was  appointed  to  supersede  that  for  the 
saint's  day.  But  in  our  Church  no  such 
alterations  have  been  made  by  lawful  au 
thority.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
service  for  the  saint's  day,  and  not  that 
for  the  Sunday,  should  be  used.  And  not 
withstanding  there  exists  some  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  yet  the  most  gene 
ral  practice  seems  to  be  to  read  the  col 
lect,  epistle,  and  gospel  for  the  saint's  day  ; 
and  it  is  most  consonant  to  that  practice 
to  read  also  the  first  lesson  appropriated 
to  that  day.  This  remark  I  have  heard 
made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  — 
Shepherd 

When  the  feast  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday, 
it  was  ordered  in  the  service  of  Saruin, 
that  the  Sunday  service  should  give  way 
to  the  proper  service  ordained  for  the  fes 
tival,  except  some  peculiar  Sunday  only, 
and  then  the  one  or  the  other  was  trans 
ferred  to  some  day  of  the  week  following. 
—  Overall. 

LETTERS  OF  ORDERS.  (See  Or 
ders.)  The  bishop's  certificate  of  his  having 


ordained  a  clergyman,  either  priest  or  dea 
con.  Church-wardens  have  the  power  to 
demand  a  sight  of  the  letters  of  orders  of 
any  one  offering  to  assist  in  the  church  of 
which  they  are  the  guardians. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  Scrip 
ture,  being  the  third  book  of  the  Penta 
teuch'  of  Moses ;  thus  called  because  it 
contains  principally  the  laws  and  regula 
tions  relating  to  the  priests,  the  Levites, 
and  sacrifices ;  for  which  reason  the  He 
brews  call  it  the  priests'  law,  because  it 
includes  many  ordinances  concerning  sa 
crifices.  The  Jews  term  it  likewise  Vaficra 
because  in  Hebrew  it  begins  with  this 
word,  which  signifies,  "  and  he  called." 

All  the  world  agree,  that  Leviticus  is  a 
canonical  book,  and  of  divine  authority. 
It  is  generally  held  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Penta 
teuch.  It  contains  the  history  of  what 
passed  during  the  eight  days  of  Aaron's 
and  his  sons'  consecration,  which  was  per 
formed  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 
The  laws  which  were  prescribed  in  it 
iipon  other  subjects,  beside  ssacrifices,  have 
no  other  chronological  mark,  whereby  we 
may  be  directed  to  judge  at  what  time 
they  were  given. 

LIBELLATICI.  A  designation  of  one 
kind  of  the  lapsed  from  Christianity  in 
times  of  persecution.  They  are  first  men 
tioned  in  the  Decian  persecution,  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
this.  It  is  probable  that  the  emperor  had 
decreed  that  every  one  who  was  accused 
or  suspected  of  being  a  Christian,  should 
be  permitted  to  purge  himself  before  a 
magistrate,  on  which  occasion  a  libeZhts  or 
certificate  was  given  him,  that  he  had 
never  been  a  Christian,  or  that  he  had 
abjured  the  name  of  CHRIST.  Some  Chris 
tians,  who  were  not  so  abandoned  as  to 
forsake  the  true  faith  utterly,  were  yet 
weak  and  dishonest  enough  to  procure 
those  libelli,  or  certificates,  by  fraudulent 
compromise  with  the  magistrate :  thus 
avoiding,  as  they  might  hope,  the  sin  of 
apostasy,  and  at  the  same  time  escaping 
the  sufferings  and  penalties  of  convicted 
Christians.  The  Church,  however,  refused 
to  sanction  their  deceit  and  cowardice,  and 
they  were  classed  among  the  lapsed,  though 
not  considered  quite  so  culpable  as  the 
Sacrificati  and  Thurijicati. 

LIBERTINES.  A  sect  of  Christian 
heretics,  whose  ringleaders  were  Quint  in, 
a  tailor  of  Picardy,  and  one  Copin,  who 
about  1525  divulged  their  errors  in  Hol 
land  and  Brabant :  they  maintained  that 
whatsoever  was  done  by  men,  was  done 
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by  the  Ri'ilUT  OF  GOD  ;  find  from  thence 
concluded  lliere  was  no  sin,  Init  to  those 
that  thought  it  so,  because  all  came  from 
(Jon:  they  added,  that  to  live  without  any 
doubt  or  scruple,  was  to  return  to  the 
state  of  innoeeney,  and  allowed  their  fol 
lowers  to  call  themselves  either  Cat  holies 
or  Lutherans,  according  as  the  company 
thev  lighted  amongst  were. 

LIGHTS  OX  THE  ALTAR.  Among 
the  ornaments  of  the  Chureh  enjoined  \iv 
the  laws,  and  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  are  two  lights 
upon  the  altar,  to  be  a  symbol  to  the  peo 
ple  that  L'musT,  in  his  two-fold  nature,  is 
the  very  true  Light  of  the  world. 

The  laws  of  the  Church,  to  which  we 
refer,  are  as  follows;  the  rubric  immedi 
ately  preceding  "  the  order  for  morning 
and  evening  prayer  daily  throughout  the 
year  stands  thus  : — 

"  And  here  it  is  to  Ic  noted  that  such  orna 
ments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  miiiixters 
thereof  at  all  times  of  their  ministration  shall 
be  retained  and  be  in  use,  <ifi  icere  tit  (his 
Church  of  England,  by  authority  of  parlia 
ment ,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edn-ard  VI." 

IJut  the  rubrics  are  a  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  framed  by  convocation,  and 
ratified  by  parliament ;  so  thai,  if'  it  appear 
that  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward 
"\  I.  lights  were  used,  as  in  this  rubric  is 
mentioned,  no  authority  short  of  a  convo 
cation  for  the  Church,  and  for  the  state  an 
act  of  parliament,  can  reverse  the  authority 
on  which  lights  are  still  used  upon  the 

Now,  in  the  injunctions  of  King  Kdwaid 
VI.,  set  forth  in  1547,  it  is  exprc^ly  or 
dered,  "  that  all  deans,  archdeacons,  pa; 
vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  shall 
suffer,  from  henceforth,  no  torches  nor 
candles,  tapers,  or  intakes  of  ica.r.  to  /-.••  set 
before  an//  linage  or  picture.  lit  T  O.M.Y 

TWO    LIGHTS    VTOX    THF,    IIK.II    ALTAK,     i;i> 

roKK    Tin:    SACKAMI.M-,   WHICH,  rou   Tin: 

SKiMFJCATION    THAT    C'nKIST    IS    Till:    VLIiY 

Titvi:  I.ICIIT  or  Tin:  WOULD,  TIIKY  SJIALI. 

StlFLK    Ti)    ItLMAIN    STILL." 

Some  persons,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  those  times,  object  that  this  in 
junction  is  not  to  the  purpose,  beeau.-e  we 
ha\e  no  high  altar:  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
the  hiuh  altar  alone  which  is  left  in  our 
churches,  all  the  rest  beinur  removed  by 
authority,  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  and 
corrupt  practices  which  were  connected 
with  them. 

It  is  also  objected  by  some  who  would 
be  above  falling  into  so  great  and  unhappy 


a  mistake  as  to  suppose-  that  th  i  high  altar 
is  removed  from  our  churches  thai  v-  the 
sacrament"  before  which,  on  the  altar,  the 
lights  were  to  remain,  is  taken  awav  ;  for 
bv  this  term,  say  they,  was  meant  the  con 
secrated  wafer,  suspended  in  a  pvx  on  ihe 
altar.  If,  tlu-n,  this  is  taken  away,  so  also 
must  the  lights  be  taken  awav  which  were 
to  burn  before  it.  lint  even  allowing  that 
the  sacrament,  in  this  sense,  is  removed, 
yet  the  injunction  gives  another  reason  for 
lights,  and  may  surely  be  allowed  to  speak 
its  meaning  better  than  those  who  must, 
to  serve  their  turn,  give  to  it  an  idolatrous 
meaning.  The  injunction  does  not  sav  that 
the  lights  are  to  remain  before  the  sacra 
ment  as  an  additional  kind  of  adoration  of 
the  host,  but,  /'(;/•  the  signification  that 
CHRIST  is  the  i-cry  true  li^/tt  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  very  illiberal  to  suppose  that 
those  who  quarrel  with  the  lights  deny 
the  truth  which  they  are  thus  made  by 
authority  to  symbolise;  but  it  is  really 
strange  that  they  will  overlook  this  sound 
reason  given  by  the  injunction,  in  order  to 
set  forth  a  questionable  reason  not  given, 
bv  way  of  o'etting  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
lights. 

I!ut  the  injunction  not  only  thus  explains 
iiself,  but  is  interpreted  bv  the  custom  of 
the  Church  to  enjoin  the  use  of  lights  for 
the  signification  that  CmtisT  is  the  very 
true  light  of  the  world,  after  the  pyx  had 
been  removed;  for,  from  the  time  of  Ed 
ward,  there  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
time  when  the  lights  were  not  retained 
in  cathedial  chiin  In  s,  and  wherever  we 
might  look  for  an  authoritative  interpreta 
tion  of  the  law.  And  to  the  present  day 
the  candles  are  to  be  seen  on  the  altar  of 
almost  all  the  cathedrals.  In  collegiate 
churches,  al.-o,  they  are  usually  found; 
and  so  also  in  the  chapels  royal,  and  in 
the  chape's  of  the  r-cveial  colleges  in  Ox 
ford  and  Cambridge.  The  use  of  these 
ornaments  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  a 
malttr  of  special  importance,  for  it  serves 
to  give  a  singular  character  to  the  objec 
tion  which  Mime,  even  of  the  clergy,  make 
to  the  candles  on  the  ground  of  novelty. 
Almost  every  clergyman  must  again  and 
again  have  seen  on  the  altar  of  his  college 
chapel  these  appropriate  and  symbolical 
ornaments;  and  vet  some  clergymen,  when 
they  v\  i.-h  to  condemn  them  elsewhere,  so 
far  forget  what  they  have  seen  as  to  call 
them  a  noyi-lt v. 

In  how  many  parochial  churches  or 
chapels  of  ancient  chapelries,  or  private- 
chapels,  in  this  kingdom,  candles  on  the 
altar  have  been  retained  since  the  limes  of 
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the  Puritans,  \ve  know  not ;  in  some  they 
certainly  have  been  :  but  surely  the  rule 
of  the  Church  being  express  for  their  use, 
the  custom  of  those  whose  ritual  and  fur 
niture  is  most  carefully  maintained  under 
the  eye  of  persons  best  qualified  to  judge 
in  such  matters,  and  the  guardians  of  the 
Church's  constitution,  is  sufficient,  at  the 
very  least,  to  serve  as  a  witness  to  the  rule, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  still  the  rule, 
the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Thus,  then,  the  custom  of  the  Church  is 
with  those  who  use,  and  not  with  those 
who  omit  the  use  of,  lights,  although  cus 
tom  is  an  argument  brought  confidently 
against  them.  And  here  also  we  may  note 
that  all  the  commentators  on  the  prayer 
book,  whose  judgment  we  would  look  to 
with  respect,  agree  in  declaring  that  it  is 
the  law  and  the  custom  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  retain  the  two  lights  on  the 

o  c 

altar. 

That  their  use  has  been,  however,  too 
much  neglected,  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  disuse  of  lights,  where  they  have 
been  disused,  when  it  is  traced  to  its  real 
cause,  tells  almost  as  much  in  their  favour 
as  the  continued  use  of  them  where  they 
are  retained.  It  was  not  our  reformers 
who  removed  them  from  the  altar ;  we 
have  already  proved  that  they  deliberately 
commanded  their  use  :  it  was  the  Puritans, 
who  took  their  origin  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  from  the  refugees  in  Holland 
and  Geneva  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
bloody  Queen  Mary.  There  they  learned 
a  less  scriptural  ritual,  which,  working  on 
the  saturnine  dispositions  of  some,  led 
eventually  to  the  greatest  extremes  of  fa 
naticism,  impiety,  and  crime.  As  some 
controversy  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  as 
stated  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  the 
following  observations  are  added  on  a 
point  of  very  minor  importance,  but  still 
one  on  which  correct  information  is  in 
teresting. 

The  ancient  Church  appears  to  have  used 
lights,  not  only  at  those  services  which  were 
performed  at  late  hours,  after  sunset,  or,  as 
some  have  supposed,  when  the  Christians 
assembled  in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  the 
catacombs  at  Home,  during  the  times  of 
public  persecution  ;  but  in  token  of  public 
rejoicing,  at  festivals  and  other  solemn  oc 
casions  during  the  daytime,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  speaks  of  lights  as  being  carried 
at  the  funerals  of  pious  Christians,  prob 
ably  of  higher  rank,  as  it  occurs  in  his  men 
tion  of  the  honours  which  were  paid  after 
death  to  the  Emperor  Constantius. — Orat. 


iv.  p.  118.  ed.  Morell.  He  also  speaks  on 
them  as  used  at  baptisms.  —  Orat.  xl.  p.|j 
672.  At  the  baptism  of  Theodosius  tbul 
Younger,  a  little  later  than  this,  an  earbij 
writer  says  that  the  crowd  of  noble  person* 
bearing  tapers  made  the  earth  appear  as  itU 
spangled  with  stars.  —  Marc.  Diacon.  Vit.i\ 
Porphyr.  c.  7.  It  seems  also  to  have  been! 
a  practice  at  Church  festivals,  and  solemn! 
days  kept  in  memory  of  saints  and  mar  -I 
tyrs.  —  S.  Paulin.  .AW.  Carm.  vi.  35 — 37.1 
Nazienzen,  Orat.  xxxix.  and  xlii. 

Theodoret  speaks  of  "  the  burning  of  in- 1 
cense  and  lights"  as  accompanying  "thcii 
mystical  sacrifice  of  the  holy  table." — Qucst.i 
inExod.  xxv. — xxviii.  Opp.vol.  i.  p.  164  I 
ed.  Schulze.  And  St.  Jerome,  more  dis--j 
tinctly,  "  In  all  the  churches  of  the  East  \ 
when  the  gospel  is  about  to  be  read,  light:  f 
are  kindled,  though  the  sun  may  be  shining! 
bright,  not  to  put  the  darkness  to  flight  1 
but  to  shew  a  sign  of  rejoicing." — Contr  j 
Vigilantium,  torn.  i.  p.  394.  ed.  Vallars.  11  : 
seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  Arch-  i 
bishop  Theodore,  coming  as  he  did  from  i 
Tarsus,  may  have  introduced  this  custom  i 
of  the  Eastern  Church  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  mention  of  lamps  and  candlesticks 
among  church  furniture  occurs  in  very 
early  times.  The  passage  referred  to  in  a 
former  edition  of  this  work,  may  be  found 
in  Baluz,  Miscell.  torn.  i.  p.  22.  The  date 
of  the  acts  there  recited  is  said  to  be  the 
year  in  which  Diocletian  was  consul  for  the 
eighth  time,  and  Maximian  for  the  seventh, 
i.  e.  probably  A.D.  296,  a  few  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  tenth  persecution. 
The  church  furniture  there  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  Christians  of  Cirta  is  set  down  as 
follows :  "  Two  golden  chalices,  six  silver 
chalices,  six  silver  flagons  or  ewers,  a  silver 
round  vessel  (cucuinellurii),  seven  silver 
lamps,  two  candlestands  (eereqfala),  seven 
short  candlesticks  with  their  lights,  eleven 
brazen  lamps  with  the  chains  on  which 
they  were  hung,"  and  a  quantity  of  male 
and  female  articles  of  clothing,  which  ap 
pear  to  have  been  kept  in  the  church-stores 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  two  tall  candlestands 
here  mentioned,  and  the  seven  short  can 
dlesticks,  each  contained  lights  used  at  the 
reading  of  the  gospel ;  the  former  would 
be  placed  on  the  ground  at  a  little  distance 
in  front  of  the  holy  table,  the  latter  on  (he 
table  itself.  It  was  done  as  Theodoret 
seems  to  shew,  in  imitation  of  the  solem 
nities  in  the  temple  service.  The  lamps 
would  be  for  lighting  the  church  after 
sunset. 
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Manv  records  arc  found  of  the  use  of 
candlesticks  and  lamps  in  our  national 
Church  from  the  time  of  licde  to  the  Nor- 
mau  Conquest,  particularly  a  remarkable 
list  of  church  hooks  and  furniture,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of  Leofric,  bi.-hop 
Df  Exeter,  in  the  time  of  Edward  tin-  Con 
fessor.— For  authorities  see  Uisluip  C'onciis, 
Wheatly,  liishop  j\Iu;tt. 

LINCOLN.     (See  Use.} 

J.I  TAN  Y.  The  term  "  Litany"  is  used 
by  ancient  writers  in  many  dillcrent  senses. 
A.t  first  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  as 
\  general  appellation  for  all  pravers  and 
supplications,  whether  public  or  private. 
In  the  fourth  centurv  it  was  given  more 
ially  to  those  solemn  oiiices  which 
formed  with  processions  of  the  clergy 
people.  Public  supplications  and 
pravers  to  GOD,  on  occasions  of  especial 
urgencv,  were  certainly  prevalent  in  the 
Church  during  the  fourth  and  lit'th  cen 
turies.  These  supplications  were  called 
Litniiii-.t  in  the  Eastern  Church,  from 
whence  the  name  passed  to  the  We.-t. 
Here  they  were  known  as  Rogations  or 
supplications,  until  the  name  of  JJtmii/ 
became  more  prevalent  than  any  other. 
The  Church  of  England  appears  to  have 
received  the  stated  rogation  or  litauv 
lays  of  the  Galilean  Church  at  an  carlv 
period;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
she  has  reckoned  them  among  her  davs  of 
fasting.  Formerly,  in  this  Church,  there 
were  processions  on  all  these  davs. 

The  litany  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  an  exact  transcript  of  any  ancient 
form,  though  composed  of  materials  of 
very  ancient  date.  Jt  diners  essentially 
from  the  Romish  litanies  l>v  containing  no 
invocations  to  angels  and  departed  saints. 
iOur  invocations  are  made  to  the  three 
[persons  of  the  sacred  TRINITY,  and  to  them 
•  done,  while  the  oflice  of  Mediator  and 
Untercessor  is  throughout  ascribed  only  to 
Our  LORD  JKSLS  CHRIST. 

Jn  the  original  arrangement,  the  litany 
'"'ormed  a  distinct  service,  not  used  at  the 
|Uine  of  the  other  services.  J5ut  by  later 
Usage  it  has  been  united  with  the  morning 
prayer,  though  still  retaining  its  separate 
place  in  the  Prayer  liook.  Formerly 
there  was  a  rubric,  requiring  that,  "after 
morning  prayer,  the  people  being  called 
i,Ogether  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
Assembled  in  the  church,  the  English 
litany  shall  be  said  after  the  accustomed 
.nanncr  ;"  and  it  was  also  required  that 
I' every  householder  dwelling  within  halt' 
.1  mile  of  the  church  should  conn;  or  send 
•some  one  at  the  least  of  his  household,  lit 


to  join  with  the  minister  in  prayers." 
The  ordinary  arrangement  was  to  hold 
morning  prayer  at  eight  o'clock,  the  litany 
and  the  communion  at  ten.  This  practice 
is  still  obseived  in  some  of  the  Eiii!'li>li 
churches;  and  Bishop  White,  in  his  ''Me 
moirs  of  the  American  Church,"  remarks 
that  when  he  was  in  England,  being  on  a 
visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canlerhurv,  he 
observed  that  on  Wednesdays  he,  with 
the  other  bishops,  retired  to  the  chapel 
before  dinner  ;  and  on  accompanying  them 
lie  found  that  their  object  was  to  use  the 
litany,  in  compliance  with  the  original 
custom. 

The  litany  is  usually  considered  as  em 
bracing  four  main  divisions,  \l/..  the  IN 
VOCATIONS,  DEPRECATIONS,  INTERCESSIONS, 
and  SUPPLICATIONS. 

Till  the  last  review  in  1(>G1  the  litany 
was  designed  to  be  a  distinct  service  by 
itself,  and  to  be  used  some  time  after  the 
morning  prayer  was  over. — -  Wlic/itli/. 
And  in  the  rubric  before  the  commination 
it  was  ordered,  that  after  morning  prayer 
is  done,  which  was  then  done  betimes, 
and  while  it  was  yet  morning,  not  put  off 
as  since  till  towards  noon,  "the  people 
shall  be  called  together  again  to  the  litany 
by  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  after  the  accus 
tomed  manner."  So  that  in  those  days 
the  ciiMom  was  to  go  home  after  nioining 
prayer,  and  to  come  again  to  the  litany. — - 
Jl/i.  (,'n.fiii.i. 

The  word  litany  is  used  by  the  most 
ancient  Greek  writers  for  "  an  earnest 
supplication  to  the  gods,  made  in  time  of 
adverse  fortune  :"  and  in  the  same  sense 
i:  i>  used  in  the  Christian  Church  for  "  a 
supplication  and  common  intercession  to 
(.ion,  when  his  wrath  lies  upon  us."  Such 
a  kind  of  supplication  was  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  which  begins  with  "Have  mercy 
upon  me,"  \c.  and  may  be  called  David's 
litany.  Such  was  that  litauv  of  (ion's 
appointing  (Joel,  ii.  17.);  where,  in  a 
general  assembly,  the  priests  were  to  say 
with  tears,  "  Sp:.;re  thv  people,  ()  LORD," 
&c.  And  such  was  that  litany  of  our 
SAVIOI  u  (Luke,  xxii.  4'2.),  which  kneeling 
he  often  repeated  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  (Ileb.  v.  7.):  and  St.  Paul  reckons 
up  ''supplications"  among  the  kinds  of 
Christian  offices,  which  he  enjoins  shall  be 
dadv  used  (1  Tim.  ii.  1.):  which  suppli 
cations  arc-  genera  ly  expounded  litanies 
for  removal  of  some  great  evil.  As  for 
the  form  in  which  thev  are  now  made, 
namely,  in  short  requests  by  the  prie>t,  to 
which  tin-  people  all  answer,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  saith  it  is  derived  from  the  primi- 
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tive  age.  And  not  only  the  Western,fbut 
the  Eastern  Church  also,  have  ever  since 
retained  this  way  of  praying.  This  was 
the  form  of  the  Christians'  prayers  in 
Tertullian's  time,  on  the  days  of  their 
stations,  AYrcdnesd;iys  and  Fridays,  by 
which  he  tells  us  they  removed  drought. 
Thus,  in  St.  Cyprian's  time,  they  requested 
GOD  for  deliverance  from  enemies,  for 
obtaining  rain,  and  for  removing  or  mo 
derating  his  judgments.  And  St.  Ambrose 
hath  left  a  form  of  litany,  which  bears  his 
name,  agreeing  in  many  things  with  this 
of  ours.  For  when  miraculous  gifts  ceased, 
they  began  to  write  down  divers  of  those 
primitive  forms,  which  were  the  original 
of  our  modern  office  :  and  about  the  year 
400  these  litanies  began  to  be  used  in 
procession,  the  people  walking  barefoot, 
and  saying  them  with  great  devotion. 
And  Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  did 
collect  a  litany  to  be  so  used,  by  which 
his  country  was  delivered  from  dreadful 
calamities,  in  the  year  460.  And  soon 
after,  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Arverne,  upon 
the  Gothic  invasion,  made  use  of  the  same 
office  ;  and  about  the  year  500,  the  Council 
of  Orleans  enjoined  they  should  be  used 
at  one  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  this 
public  way  of  procession ;  and  in  the  next 
century,  Gregory  the  Great  did,  out  of  all 
the  litanies  extant,  compose  that  famous 
sevenfold  litany,  by  which  Home  was  de 
livered  from  a  grievous  mortality,  which 
hath  been  a  pattern  to  all  Western 
Churches  ever  since ;  and  ours  comes 
nearer  to  it  than  that  in  the  present 
Roman  missal,  wherein  later  popes  had 
put  in  the  invocation  of  saints,  which  our 
reformers  have  justly  expunged.  But  by 
the  way  we  may  note,  that  the  use  of 
litanies,  in  procession  about  the  fields, 
came  up  but  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  in 
the  East,  and  in  the  days  of  Mamertus  of 
Vienna,  and  Honoratus  of  Marseilles, 
namely,  in  the  year  460,  in  the  West ; 
and  it  was  later  councils  which  did  enjoin 
the  use  of  it  in  Rogation  Week ;  but  the 
forms  of  earnest  supplications  were  far 
more  ancient  and  truly  primitive.  As  for 
our  own  litany,  it  is  now  enjoined. on 
AVcdnesdays  and  Fridays,  the  two  ancient 
fasting  days  of  the  Christians,  in  which 
they  had  of  old  more  solemn  prayers ; 
and  on  Sundays,  when  there  is  the  fullest 
assembly :  and  no  Church  in  the  world 
hath  so  complete  a  form  as  the  curious 
and  comprehensive  method  of  it  will  de 
clare. — Dean  Comber. 

Epiphanius  referreth  this  order  to  the 
apostles.     The  Jews  in  their  synagogues 


observed  for  their  special  days  of  assem-l 
bling  together  those  that  dwelt  in  villages, jj 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  besides  the  Sab-j 
bath.  The  pi'ecedent  of  the  Jews  directed! 
the  Church  not  to  do  less  than  they  did.| 
They  made  choice  of  Mondays  and  Thurs-l 
days,  in  regard  of  some  great  calamitied 
that  befel  their  nation  upon  those  days  ;| 
and  that  they  might  not  be  three  days  to-j 
gether,  without  doing  some  public  service.! 
to  GOD.  The  Church  had  the  like  reason] 
of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  whereon  our] 
SAVIOUR  was  betrayed  and  crucified;  thul 
moral  reason  of  once  in  three  days,  with] 
a  convenient  distance  from  Sunday,  con-j 
curring.  The  observance  of  these  days] 
for  public  assemblies  was  universal,  and] 
the  practice  of  the  oldest  times.  —  Hp\ 
Cosins. 

Next  to  the  morning  and  evening  ser-] 
vice  in  our  Prayer  Book  stands  the  litany, 
or  more  earnest  supplication  for  averting 
GOD'S  judgments,  and  procuring  his  mercy. 
This   earnestness,   it  was  thought,  would 
be   best   excited    and    expressed   by   the 
people's  interposing  frequently  to  repeal 
with  their  own  mouths  the  solemn  form 
of  "  beseeching"  GOD  to  "deliver"  and  to 
"  hear  "  them  :  in  which  however  the  mi 
nister  is  understood  to  join  equally ;   as 
the  congregation  are  in  every  particular 
specified  by  him.    Such  litanies  have  been 
used  in  the  Church  at  least  1400  years. 
And  they  were  appointed  first  for  Wed 
nesdays  and  Fridays,  these  being  appro 
priated  to  penitence  and  humiliation,  ami 
for  other  fasts ;   but   not   long  after  for 
Sundays  also,  there  being  then  the  largos'- 
congregation,  and  most  solemn  worship  : 
and  our  litany  is  farther  directed  to  be 
used  at  such  other  times  as  the  ordinary 
shall  think  proper.     Originally  it  was  in 
tended    for   a   distinct    service,    to   conn 
after  the  morning  prayer,  as  the  rubric  o 
our  liturgy  still   directs,  and  before   th< 
office  for  the  communion,  at  a  proper  dis 
tance  of  time  from  each  :  of  which  custon 
a   few    Churches    preserve    still,    or    dk 
lately,  some   remains.     But,  in   the  rest 
convenience  or  inclination  hath  prevailei 
to  join  them  all  three  together,  excepting 
that  in  some  places  there  is  a  psalm  01 
anthem  between  the  first  and  second ;  and 
'between  the  second  and  third,  almost  every 
where  :  besides  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
morning  prayer  is,  most  of  it,  ordered  tf 
be  omitted,  when  the  litany  is  said  witli 
it.     But   still   by  this   close   conjunction 
many  things  may  appear  improper  repe 
titions,  which,  if  the  offices  were  separate, 
would  not.    However,  as  it  is,  they  wh( 
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use   extempore   prayers    in    public    have  j 
small  right   to  reproach   us    on  this   head. 
For  doth   it   not   frequently   happen    that, 
during    one    assembly    of  theirs,    diil'ercnt 
ministers  praying  successively,  or  the  same 
minister  in  several   pravers,  or  perhaps  in 
•Olio    only,   shall   i'all    into    as    manv    repe 
titions,  as  are  in  the  dillereiit  purls  ot'  our 
liturgy,  or  more;'     15ut,  lie  that  as  il  will, 
.  to  these   last   all  persons  would  easilv  be 
reconciled,  it'  an   interval  were  placed,  in 
'  their  minds  at  least,  between  the  serviees; 
:  and    they  would    consider    each,   when    it 
;  begins,    as    a    new    and    independent    one, 
.just  as  it'  it  were  a  I're.^h  time  of  meeting 
•  together. 

The  litany  of  our  Church  is  not   quite 

ithc  same  with   any  oilier,  but   differs  very 

'  little  from  tiiose  of  the  Lutherans  in  (ier- 

t  many   and   Denmark,     it    is    larger    than 

i  the  Greek,   but  shorter  than  the   Roman, 

which  is  half  filled  up  with  the  names  of 

saints  invoked;  whereas  we  invoke,  lir>t, 

the    three   persons   of   the   holv  TKIMTY, 

•"separately   and  jointly;    then,  in  a  more 

,  particular  manner,  our  Redeemer  and  Me- 

>  diator,   "  to    whom   all    power    is    given   in 
I  heaven  and  earth."     (Matt,  xxviii.  IS.)  — 
i  Ahp.  Seeker. 

The  posture,  in  which  the  minister  is  to 

;  repeat  the  litany,  is  not  prescribed  in  any 

I  present  rubric,  except  that,  as  it  is  now  a 

:  part  of  the  morning  service  for  the  davs 

i  above    mentioned,   it    is    included    in    the 

rubric    at   the   end  of  the    sullrages   after 

the   second  LOUD'*   prayer,   which   orders 

'"all  to  kneel"  in  that   place,  after  which 

>  there  is  no  direction  for  "standing."     And 
I  tin1  injunctions  of  Kinij  Edward  and  Que^  'ii 
I  Elizabeth  both  appoint,  that  "  the  priests, 
:  with  others  of  the  choir,  shall  kneel  in  the 
i  midst    of   the    church,    and    sing    or     say 
:  plainly  and  distinctly  the  litany,  which   is 
<  set  forth  in  English,  with  all  the  suffrages 
;  following,   to  the   intent   the  people   may 
1  hear  and  answer,"  iS;e.     As  to  the  posture 
'  of  the  people,  nothing  needs  to  be  said  in 
1  relation    to    that,    because,   whenever    the 
i  priest  kneels,  they  are  always   to  do  the 
i  same. —  Whmttly. 

If  the  litanv  be,  as  certainly  it  is,  our 
I  most  fervent  address  to  (ion,  ill  is  il  that 
I  it  should  be  made  in  the  most  significant, 
'  that  is,  in  the  lowest  posture  ot'  suppli- 
I  cation. — /,' 'JZ.'ilriiHLtP. 

LITEK.E  FORMAT.!:.  According 
to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church,  no  Christian  could  travel  without 
i  taking  letters  of  credence  with  linn  from 
his  own  bishop,  it'  he  meant  to  commu 
nicate  with  the  Church  in  a  foreign 


country.  Theso  letters  were  of  several 
kinds,  according  to  the  diil'ereut  occa-ion-J, 
or  quality  of  the  person  who  carried  them. 
They  are  generally  reduced  to  three  kinds, 
commendatory,  communicatory,  and  di- 
missory.  The  first  were  such  as  were 
granted  only  to  persons  of  qualilv,  or  to 
persons  whose  reputation  had  been  called 
in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had 
occasion  to  travel  in  foreign  countries. 
The  second  sort  were  granted  to  all  who 
were  in  peace  and  communion  of  the 
Church,  whence  they  were  also  called 
pacitical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes 
canonical.  The,  third  sort  were  <n\vii 
only  tn  the  clergy,  when  they  were  re 
moving  from  one  clnnvh  to  settle  in  an 
other,  and  they  were  to  te.-tify  that  the 
bearer  had  the  bishop's  leave  to  d.-parl, 
whence  they  were  called  dimUsorv.  All 
these  went  under  the  general  name  of 
formed  letters,  because  they  were  written 
in  a  particular  form,  with  particular  marks 
and  characters,  whereby  they  nik.hi  be  dis 
tinguished  from  counterfeits.  —  'jiin^ltiun. 

LITURGIUM.  (<-;/-.)  The  name  of 
a  book,  in  the  Greek  Church,  containing 
the  three  liturgies  of  St.  IJasil,  St.  Chrv- 
sostom,  and  that  of  the  Prcstinctlffd,  said 
to  be  composed  by  Tope  Gregory,  called 
Diulogus. 

In  celebrating  these  three  liturgies,  the 
(i recks  observe  the  follow;n;.r  order.  The 
liturgy  of  Sr.  Basil,  as  appears  hv  the  in 
troduction,  is  sung  over  ten  times  in  the 
year  :  namely  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  liasil,  on  the  eve  of  the 
.it'  Lights,  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent, 
excepting  i'alm  Sunday,  on  the  festival  of 
th"  Virgin,  and  on  the  Great  Sabbath. 
The  liturgy  of  the  Prt's/nicti/ii'd  is  repeated 
everyday  in  Lent,  the  foranentioned  davs 
exi  epted.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  appro 
priated  to  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
(See  l/itnnri/.) 

LlTl'RlJY.  (Sec  C»ni»ir>n  Pnnjfr, 
Formulary^  and  1'iiblic  ]\'i>rx //!/>.)  From 
the  Greek  word  Xtiror/iy/,/,  a  public  act  or 
'/«///.  This  term  was  originally  used  to 
denote  the  service  or  form  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  In  the 
Eastern  churches,  that  service  was  fre 
quently  called  the  ''Divine"  or  "mys 
tical"  liturgy;  while  in  the  \Ve.-t,  though 
the  term  "liturgy"  was  used,  yet  the  name 
of  "missa"  was  more  common.  At  the 
present  day,  the  word  is  employed  to 
designate  the  ordinary  prescribed  service 
(•I'  the  church,  either  with  or  without 
the  communion  ollice.  (See  article  on 
Formularies^  where  the  general  question 
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of  forms  of  prayer  is  treated.)  The  his 
tory  of  liturgies  may  thus  be  briefly 
stated. 

When  the  Christians  were  no  longer  in 
fear  of  the  violence  and  persecutions  of 
the  heathens,  and  in  that  age  when  the 
Church  came  to  be  settled,  (that  is,  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  to  that  of  St. 
Augustine,)  we  find  there  was  a  liturgy  in 
the  Eastern  Church. 

The  first  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mentions 
some  parts  of  an  ancient  liturgy  used  in  j 
that  place,  both  in  respect  to  the  form  of  j 
baptism,  and  the  celebration  of  the  eu-  ; 
char  1st. 

St.  Basil  composed  a  liturgy  himself, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  and  in  his  book  De  SPIRITU 
SANCTO  ;  and  he  tells  us  how  the  service 
of  the  Church  was  directed  by  rules  and 
rubrics. 

In  St.  Chrysostom's  time,  Omnes  unam 
eandentque  precem  concipiebant,  and  this 
was  not  only  a  public  prayer,  but  a  public 
form;  for  in  that  collection  of  his  works 
set  forth  by  Sir  Henry  Saville,  we  find  a 
liturgy  of  his  own  making,  which  was 
translated  out  of  the  Syriac  by  Masius, 
and  used  generally  throughout  all  the 
Greek  churches. 

Now,  if  it  should  be  granted  that  pre 
meditated  prayers  are  not  required  by 
GOD  in  our  private  addresses  to  him,  yet 
it  is  plain  from  those  instances  already 
mentioned,  such  prayers  were  always  held 
necessary  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church  ;  and  this  farther  appears  by  the 
form  prescribed  by  our  SAVIOUR  himself, 
who,  when  we  pray,  commanded  us  to  say, 
"  Our  FATHER,"  &c. ;  and  St.  Matthew 
tells  us,  that  he  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same 
words. 

The  Apostolical  Canons  mention  some 
set  forms  of  prayer,  both  before  and  after 
the  communion ;  and  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  before-mentioned,  not  only 
composed  set  forms  themselves,  but  they 
describe  set  liturgies  as  having  been  com 
posed  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  James  ;  and 
the  adversaries  to  such  forms  have  no 
other  plausible  pretence  to  deny  these 
authorities,  than  by  alleging  these  liturgies 
to  be  supposititious,  which  is  an  answer 
that  may  serve  upon  any  occasion  to  evade 
an  argument,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
answered. 

St.  Ambrose  and  Prosper  tell  us,  there 
were  set  forms  of  prayers  used  in  the 
Church  in  their  time ;  and  they  give  the 
reason  for  it,  nc  in  divcrsum  intellectum 


nostro  cvagemur  arlitrio  :  and  St.  Hilary 
hath  this  expression  on  the  GGth  Psalm, 
viz.  Let  those  without  the  Church  hear 
the  voice  of  the  people  praying  within. 
Now  the  word  praying  of  the  people  must 
signify  something  more  than  the  bare 
suffrage  Amen;  it  must  import  their  joint 
concurrence  in  the  actual  performance  of  n 
the  whole  duty,  which  cannot  be  done  but 
where  the  prayers  are  in  a  set  form. 

And  these  are  the  prayers'which  Isidore 
tells  us  were  used  in  the  ancient  congre 
gations  of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  such  were  in  use  in  that  great 
apostate  Julian's  time  ;  for  Nazianzen  in 
forms  us,  that  he  endeavoured  to  estab 
lish  the  heathen  ceremonies  in  imitation 
of  the  Christian  services,  by  appointing, 
not  only  certain  times,  but  set  forms  of 
prayer. 

It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  ancient 
liturgies  were  destroyed  by  the  persecuting 
heathens,  yet  some  fragments  of  them  still 
remain  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
are  such  as  are  used  in  our  Church  at  this 
day  ;  as  the  words  before  and  after  the 
consecration  of  the  sacrament  are  to  be 
found  in  St.  Ambrose  :  the  question  de 
manded  of  the  godfathers  in  the  sacra 
ment  of  baptism,  viz.  "  Whether  they  do, 
in  the  name  of  the  infant,  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  and  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,"  are  to 
be  found  in  the  same  St.  Ambrose,  and  in 
Tertullian ;  the  Gloria  Patri,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  is  in  Sozomen  ;  and  the 
supplement  to  that  doxology,  viz.  "  As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,"  &c.,  is  to  be  found 
in  Irenseus. 

In  the  sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper, 
the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest,  viz. 
"  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  the  answer, 
"  Wre  lift  them  up,  it  is  meet  and  right  for  us 
so  to  do,"  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Chrysostom ;  and  so  are  these  words, 
viz.  "  The  LORD  be  with  you,  And  with 
thy  spirit ;"  and,  lastly,  Isidore  mentions 
the  usual  conclusion  of  all  our  collects,  viz. 
"  Through  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD,"  &c. 

In  the  Western  Church,  St.  Cyprian 
tells  us  there  was  a  liturgy,  viz.  in  the 
Church  of  Africa,  which  is  usually  ac 
counted  amongst  the  churches  of  the 
West ;  and  we  find  some  pieces  of  such 
liturgies  in  St.  Augustine  ;  and  not  only 
approved  by  him,  but  by  all  the  Fathers 
of  that  Church  assembled  in  a  synod,  as  it 
appears  by  the  canons  which  they  made, 
and  which  are  mentioned  both  by  Balsa- 
mon  and  Zonaras,  viz.  that  prayers  be 
performed  by  all,  and  not  any  to  be  said 
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n  public,  but  only  such  as  have  been 
iomposed  by  wise  and  understanding  men, 
.  est  any  tiling  should  be  vented  against 
;he  faith,  either  through  ignorance  or  want 
)f  meditation. 

Tertullian  mentions  a  liturgy  used  in 

Some,  -which  was  probably  begun  by  St. 

Peter,  for  it  bears  his  name  ;  and  Platina 

ells  us,  that  several  additions  were  made 

I  ,o  it  by  St.  Basil  in  his  time  ;  and  in  some 

hings   this   author  is  very  particular,   as 

1  .hat  Celestine  added  the  Introitns,  Gregory 

!  idded  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  Telesphorus  the 

Gloria    in    Excelsis,    Sextus    the     First 

i  idded   Holy,    holy,    holy,    LORD    GOD    of 

Elosts,  which  is  called  the  Trisagion;  Ge- 

asius  the  Collects,  St.  Jerome  the  Epistles 

1'ind  Gospels. 

The  Gloria  Patri,  which  has  been  men- 
•  ;ioned  before,  was  not  only  appointed  by 
,he   Council    of    Nice   to   encounter    the 
^rian  heresy,  but  it  was  used  long  before 
tat  council,  even  by  the  apostles  them 
selves,    who    were    commanded    by    their 
Master   to   baptize   in    the   name  of  the 
FATHEB,  aud  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST. 

This  is  found  in  the  writings  of  all  those 
indent  fathers  who  lived  near  the  time 
)f  the  apostles,  as  in  Clemens,  who  was 
;heir  scholar,  and  in  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
indria ;  but  the  following  words,  which 
nake  up  the  whole  form  of  the  doxology, 
viz.  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
,:uid  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end," 
'svere  not  brought  into  the  Church  till  the 
Arian  heresy  began  to  spread,  and  this  was 
Ubout  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

It  is  true  this  began  first  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  from  thence  it  came  to  the 
West,  where  Pope  Damasus  was  the  first 
who  appointed  it  to  be  used  at  the  end  of 
the  psalms,  which  made  up  the  greatest 
(part  of  the  public  liturgy  of  that  Church. 
The  Churches  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England  had  the  like  liturgies,  though  not 
exactly  the  same. 

Although  we  have  no  certain  account 
what  rites  or  forms  were  used  here  among 
the  Britons,  yet  Bede,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
historv,  tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  gospel 
.was  planted  here,  there  was  a  liturgy 
formed  out  of  the  rituals  of  the  most 
.flourishing  churches  then  in  the  world.  For 
;Pope  Gregory  advised  St.  Augustine  not 
to  follow  the  Roman  oflice  strictly,  but  to 
take  what  he  should  approve  in  any  Church, 
;and  prescribe  the  same  to  the  English, 
which  he  did ;  and  this  liturgy  of  St. 
Augustine  continued  for  some  ages,  till  Os 
mond,  bishop  of  Sarum,  finding  that  new 


prayers  and  offices  abounded  every  where, 
reduced  them  all  to  one  form,  and  from 
thence  it  was  called  secundinn  iistun  Surmn. 

As  to  the  liturgy  now  used  amongst  us, 
it  was  reformed  at  the  time  of  the  Refor 
mation  :  for  the  offices  of  the  Church 
before  that  time  consisting  in  missals, 
breviaries,  psalteries,  graduals,  pontificals, 
and  every  religious  order  having  peculiar 
rites  observed  among  themselves,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  worship  of  GOD 
should  be  brought  under  a  set  form ;  and 
moreover,  that  nothing  should  be  changed 
merely  out  of  an  affectation  of  novelty, 
or  because  it  had  been  used  in  times  of 
Popery,  so  as  it  had  been  practised  in  the 
primitive  times.  (See  next  Article.) 

LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  (See  Common  Prayer  and 
Formulary.)  This  book  is  entitled  The 
Hook  of  Common  Prai/er  find  Adminis 
tration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  Ititex 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Before  the  Reformat  ion,  our  liturgy 
was  only  in  Latin,  being  a  collection  ^of 
prayers,  made  up  partly  of  some  ancient 
forms  used  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
partly  of  some  others  of  later  original. 
But  when  the  nation,  in  king  Henry 
VI II th's  time,  was  disposed  to  a  reforma 
tion,  it  was  thought  necessary  both  to 
have  the  service  in  the  English  or  vulgar 
tongue,  and  to  correct  and  amend  the 
liturgy,  by  purging  it  of  those  gross 
corruptions  which  had  gradually  crept 
into  it. 

And,  first,  the  convocation  appointed  a 
committee,  A.D.  15;57,  to  compose  a  book, 
which  was  entitled  "  The  godly  and  jrious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  containing  a 
declaration  of  the  Lords  Prayer,  the  Ave 
Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  &c."  This  book, 
was  again  published  in  1J40,  with  correc 
tions  and  alterations,  under  the  title  of  "yl 
necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  fur  any 
Chnjsten  Man.'"  In  the  same  year,  a  com 
mittee  of  bishops  and  other  divines  was 
appointed  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  to  reform 
the  rituals  and  offices  of  the  Church  ;  and 
the  next  year  the  king  and  clergy  ordered 
the  prayers  for  processions  and  litanies  to 
be  put  into  English,  and  to  be  publicly 
used.  Afterwards,  in  154.5,  came  out  the 
king's  Primer,  containing  the  whole  morn 
ing  and  evening  prayer  in  English,  not 
very  different  from  what  is  in  our  present 
Common  Prayer.  Thus  far  the  reforma 
tion  of  our  liturgy  was  carried  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V1I1. 
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In  the  year  1547,  tlie  first  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  the  convocation  unanimously 
declared,  that  the  communion  ought  to  be 
administered  in  both  kinds  ;  whereupon  an 
act  of  parliament  was  made,  ordering  it  to 
be  administered.  Then  a  committee  of 
bishops  and  other  learned  divines  was 
appointed,  to  compose  An  uniform  order 
of  communion,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Scripture,  and  the  use  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  committee  accordingly  met 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  drew  up  such  a 
form.  This  made  way  for  a  new  com 
mission,  empowering  the  same  persons  to 
finish  the  whole  liturgy,  by  drawing  up 
public  offices  for  Sundays  and  holy-days, 
for  baptism,  confirmation,  matrimony, 
burial,  and  other  special  occasions. 

The  committee  appointed  to  compose 
this  liturgy  were 

1.  Thomas     Cranmer,     archbishop     of 
Canterbury. 

2.  Thomas  Goodricb,  bishop  of  Ely. 

3.  Henry  Holbech,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

4.  George  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

5.  John  Skip,  bishop  of  Hereford. 

6.  Thomas  Thirlby,    bishop  of    West 
minster. 

7.  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  afterwards  of  London. 

8.  Dr.  William  May,  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

9.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Lincoln. 

10.  Dr.  Simon  Haynes,  dean  of  Exeter, 
and  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

11.  Dr.  John  Redman,  dean  of  West 
minster,   and  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

12.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  dean  of  Christ's 
Church,  Oxon. 

13.  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  archdeacon 
of  Leicester. 

Our  excellent  liturgy,  thus  compiled, 
was  revised  and  approved  by  the  arch 
bishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  both  pro 
vinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  then 
confirmed  by  the  king  and  three  estates  in 
parliament,  A.D.  1548,  second  and  third  of 
Edward  VI.  ch.  1. 

But,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1550, 
exceptions  were  taken  against  some  parts 
of  this  book,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
proposed  a  new  review.  The  principal 
alterations  occasioned  by  this  second 
review  were,  the  addition  of  the  Sentences, 
Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  evening 
services,  which  in  the  first  Common  Prayer 
Book  began  with  the  LORD'S  prayer ;  the 
addition  of  the  Commandments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  communion  office ;  the 


removing  of  some  rites  and  ceremonies  re-| 
tained  in  the  former  book,  such  as  the  use 
of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  unction  of  the 
sick,  prayers  for  departed  souls,  the  invo 
cation  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  at  the  consecra-! 
tion  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  prayer  ofj 
oblation  that  used  to  follow  it ;  the  omit-i 
ting  the  rubric,  that  ordered  water  to  bei 
mixed  with  the  wine,  with  several  otherj! 
less  material  variations.  The  habits,j 
likewise,  which  were  prescribed  in  the) 
former  book  were  in  this  laid  aside  ;  and, 
lastly,  a  rubric  was  added  at  the  end  of 
the  communion  office,  to  explain  the) 
reason  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.  Thai 
liturgy,  thus  revised  and  altered,  wasi 
again, confirmed  by  parliament,  A.D.  15511 
with  this  declaration,  that  the  alterationsi 
made,  in  it  proceeded  from  curiosity  rather 
than  any  worthy  cause.  But  both  this 
and  the  former  act  in  1548  were  repealed 
in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  act  of  repeal  was  set  aside,  and  several 
learned  divines  appointed  to  take  another 
review  of  King  Edward's  liturgies.  These 
(according  to  Camden  and  Strype)  were 

1.  Dr.    Matthew     Parker,     afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely. 

3.  Dr.  May. 

4.  Dr.  Bill. 

5.  Dr.    James    Pilkington,    afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham. 

6.  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

7.  Mr.  David  Whitehead. 

8.  Mr.    Edmund    Grindal,    afterwards, 
bishop  of  London. 

9.  Dr.      Edwyn     Sandys,      afterwards^ 
bishop  of  Worcester. 

10.  Mr.     Edmund    Guest,    afterwards 
bishop  of  Rochester. 

It  was  debated,  at  first,  which  of  the 
two  books  of  King  Edward  should  be  re 
ceived.  At  length  the  second  was  pitched 
upon,  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  which 
commanded  it  to  be  used,  with  one  altera 
tion  or  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  be 
used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  yaar,  and 
the  form  of  the  litany  altered  and  cor 
rected,  and  two  sentences  added  in  the 
delivery  of  the  sacrament  to  the  commu 
nicants,  and  none  other  or  otherwise. 

The  alteration  in  the  litany  here  men 
tioned  was  the  leaving  out  the  deprecation, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  and 
adding  these  words  to  the  petition  for  the 
sovereign,  "  strengthen  in  the  true  wor 
shipping  of  thee,  in  righteousness  and  ho- 
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liness  of  life."  The  two  sentences,  added 
in  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament,  were, 
"The  body  of  our  LORD  JESLS  CHRIST," 
&c.  and  "  The  blood  of  our  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST,"  &c.,  which  were  taken  out  of 
King  Edward's  first  book ;  whereas,  in  the 
second  book,  these  sentences  were  left  out, 
and  in  the  room  of  them  were  used,  "Take, 
eat,  or  drink  this,"  with  what  follows ; 
but  now,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  book,  both  j 
these  forms  were  united. 

There  arc  some  other  variations  in  this 
book  from  the  second  of  King  Edward.  '. 
The  first  rubric,  concerning  the  situation 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  proper  place  of 
reading  divine  service,  was  altered ;  the 
habits,  enjoined  by  the  first  book  of  King 
Edward,  and  forbidden  by  the  second, 
were  now  restored ;  at  the  end  of  the 
litany  was  added  a  prayer  for  the  sove 
reign,  and  another  for  the  clergy.  Lastly, 
the  rubric,  that  was  added  at  the  end  of 
the  communion  office,  in  King  Edward's 
second  book,  against  our  SAVIOUR'S  cor 
poreal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  was  left 
out  in  this.  This  was  done,  that  the  afore 
said  notion  might  remain  as  a  speculative 
opinion,  not,  determined;  it  being  the 
queen's  design  to  unite  the  nation,  as  near 
as  possible,  in  one  faith. 

On  the  Episcopalian  side. 
Principals. 

1.  Dr.  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York. 

2.  Dr.  Shelden,  bishop  of  London. 

3.  Dr.  Cousins,  bishop  of  Durham 

4.  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

5.  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

(i.  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  Salisbury 

7.  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Worcester. 

8.  Dr.  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
y.  Dr.  Lauev,  bishop  of  Peterborough 

10.  Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester. 

11.  Dr.  Stern,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

12.  Dr.  dauden,  bishop  of  Exeter. 

Coadjutors. 

1.  Dr.  Earlcs,  dean  of  Westminster. 

2.  Dr.  Heylin. 

3.  Dr.  Hackitt. 

4.  Dr.  ISarwiek. 

5.  Dr.  dunning. 
0.   Dr.  Pearson. 

7.  Dr.    Pierre. 

8.  Dr.  Sparrow, 
y.  Dr.  Thorndike. 

These  commissioners  had  several  meet 
ings  at  the  Savoy,  but  to  very  little  pur 
pose  ;  the  Presbyterians  reviving  all  the 
old  scruples  of  the  Puritans  against  the 
liturgy,  and  adding  several  new  ones  of 
their  own.  Uaxter  had  the  assurance  to 
aflirin,  that  our  liturgy  was  too  bad  to  be 
mended,  and  confidently  proposed  to  coin- 


In  this  state  the  liturgy  continued,  with 
out  farther  alteration,  till  the  first  year 
of  king  flames  I. ;  when  a  conference 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court  between 
that  Prince  with  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
and  other  bishops  and  divines,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  with  some 
other  Puritans,  on  the  other  :  the  result 
of  which  was,  the  adding  some  forms  of 
thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  litany, 
and  an  addition  to  the  catechism  in 
relation  to  the  sacraments.  Likewise, 
in  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the 
office  for  private  baptism,  the  words  "  law 
ful  minister "  were  inserted  to  prevent 
midwives  and  laymen  from  presuming 
to  baptize,  with  one  or  two  more  small 
alterations. 

l>ut,  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
king  Charles  11.,  at  the  request  of  several 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  issued  out  a 
commission  for  a  new  review  of  the  liturgy, 
empowering  twelve  of  the  bishops  and 
twelve  Presbyterian  divines  to  make  such 
reasonable  and  necessary  alterations  as 
thi'v  should  jointly  agree  upon.  Xine 
coadjutors  were  added  on  each  side,  to 
supply  the  place  of  any  of  the  twelve  prin 
cipal  who  should  happen  to  be  absent. 
Their  names  are  these  : 

On  the  Presbyterian  side. 
Principals. 

1.  Dr.  LYynnlds. 

2.  Dr.  Tuckney. 

:>.    Dr.  Conant." 
4.   Dr.  Spui'stow. 
[>.   Dr.  Wallis. 

0.  Dr.  Mnntoii. 
7.   1  >r.  Calamy. 
,s.  Mr.   Baxter. 
It.   Mr.  Jurk.-on. 

in.   Mr.  Case. 

11.  Mr.  Clark. 

12.  Mr.  Ni-wcoincn. 

Coadjutors. 

1.  Dr.    llorton. 

2.  Dr.  .lacob. 

3.  Mr.  I'.ates. 

4.  Mr.  Hawlinson. 

5.  Mr.  Cooper. 

f>.  Dr.  Li-htfoot. 

7.  Dr.  Collins. 

8.  Dr.  Wondbriilge. 
y.  Mr.  Drake. 

pose  a  new  one.  which  he  had  the  insolence 
to  oiler  to  the  bishops.  Upon  this  the 
conference  broke  up,  without  any  thing 
being  done,  except  that  some  particular 
alterations  were  proposed  bv  the  episcopal 
divines;  which,  the  -May  following,  we~e 
considered  and  agreed  to  by  the  whole 
clergy  in  convocation.  The  principal  of 
nn  '2 
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these  alterations  were,  that  several  lessons 
in  the  calendar  were  changed  for  others 
more  proper  for  the  days  ;  the  prayers  for 
particular  occasions  were  disjoined  from 
the  litany,  and  the  two  prayers  to  be  used 
in  the  Ember  Weeks,  the  prayer  for  the 
parliament,  that  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  the  general  thanksgiving,  were  added. 
Several  of  the  collects  were  altered  ;  the 
epistles  and  gospels  were  taken  out  of  the 
last  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  read 
before  according  to  the  old  translation. 
The  office  for  baptism  of  those  of  riper 
years,  and  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used 
at  sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
liturgy  was  then  brought  to  the  state  in 
which  it  now  stands,  and  was  unanimously 
subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation 
of  both  provinces,  on  Friday,  Dec.  20. 
1661.  And  being  brought  to  the  House 
of  Lords  the  March  following,  both  houses 
very  readily  passed  an  act  for  its  establish 
ment  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
lord  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  return 
the  thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  for  their  care  and  industry  shewn 
in  the  review  of  it. 

As  for  the  English  liturgies  symbolising 
with  the  Popish  Missal,  as  some  have  odi 
ously  and  falsely  calumniated,  it  doth  no 
more  than  our  communion,  or  LORD'S 
supper  celebrated  in  England,  doth  with  the 
mass  at  Rome  ;  or  our  doctrine  about  the 
eucharist  doth  with  theirs  about  transub- 
stantiation  ;  or  our  humble  veneration  of 
our  Gon  and  SAVIOUR  in  that  mystery 
doth  with  their  strange  gesticulations  and 
superstitions.  In  all  which  particulars, 
how  much  the  Church  of  England  differed 
both  in  doctrine  and  devotion  from  that  of 
Rome,  no  man  that  is  intelligent  and 
honest  can  either  deny  or  dissemble. — 
Guudeits  Team  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Nonconformists  say,  the  liturgy  is 
in  great  part  picked  and  culled  out  of  the 
mass-book  ;  but  it  followeth  not  thence, 
that  either  it  is,  or  was,  esteemed  by  them 
a  devised  or  false  worship;  for  many  things 
contained  in  the  mass- book  itself  are  good 
and  holy.  A  pearl  may  be  found  upon  a 
dunghill ;  we  cannot  more  credit  the  Man 
of  sin  than  to  say,  that  every  thing  in  the 
mass-book  is  devilish  and  anti-christian, 
for  then  it  would  be  anti-christian  to  pray 
unto  GOD  in  the  mediation  of  JESUS  CHRIST 
—  to  read  the  Scriptures — to  profess  many 
fundamental  truths  necessary  to  salvation. 
Our  service  might  be  picked  and  culled 
out  of  the  mass-book,  and  yet  be  free  from 
all  fault  and  tincture,  from  all  shew  and 
appearance  of  evil ;  though  the  mass-book 


itself  was  fraught  with  all  manner  of  abo 
minations.  It  is  more  proper  to  say  the 
mass  was  added  to  our  Common  Prayer, 
than  that  our  Common  Prayer  was  taken 
out  of  the  mass-book :  for  most  things  in 
our  Common  Prayer  were  to  be  found  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  Church  long  before  the 
mass  was  heard  of  in  the  world."  —  Still- 
ingfleet  on  Separation. 

A  man  would  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
for  those,  who  understand  wherein  the  in 
iquity  of  popery  consists,  to  make  this  ob 
jection  against  the  Book  ot'Common  Prayer. 

The  Papists  have  corrupted  Christianity 
by  adding  many  unwarrantable  particu 
lars;  whereas  the  Protestants  have  rejected 
those  unwarrantable  particulars,  and  re 
tained  pure  Christianity.  Wherefore,  as 
the  Protestant  religion  is  very  good,  al 
though  it  is  in  some  sense  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Papists  ;  so  also  may  an  Eng 
lish  reformed  prayer  book  be  very  good, 
although  it  be  in  some  sense  the  same  with 
the  popish  liturgies.  Upon  supposition 
that  the  matter  of  fact  were  never  so  cer 
tainly  true,  and  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  taken  word  for  word  out  of 
the  Popish  liturgies,  yet  this  is  no  just 
objection  against  it.  For  as  the  Popish 
religion  is  a  mixture  of  things  good  and 
bad  ;  so  their  liturgies  are  of  the  same 
kind.  They  contain  many  excellent  prayers 
addressed  to  the  true  and  only  GOD  ;  which 
every  good  Christian  cannot  but  heartily 
approve  of;  though  at  the  same  time  there 
are  other  prayers  addressed  to  angels  and 
saints,  and  containing  unsound  matter.  So 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  a  choice 
of  admirable  devotions  out  of  the  Popish 
liturgies,  if  we  take  care  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad  ;  if  we  reject  their  su 
perstitions,  and  retain  what  is  truly  Chris 
tian. — Bennefs  Paraph.  Com.  Proper,  Ap 
pendix  I. 

If  it  may  be  concluded  that  our  liturgy 
is  not  good  because  it  is  comprehended 
in  the  mass-book,  or  in  the  breviary,  we 
must,  by  the  same  reason  infer,  that  our 
doctrine  is  unsound,  because  it  is  all  to  be 
found  in  the  councils,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  Church.  But 
so  the  LORD'S  prayer,  the  apostles'  creed, 
and  many  sentences  of  Scripture  which 
are  used  in  that  missal,  or  in  that  breviary, 
as  also  the  doctrine  of  the  TRINITY,  of  the 
incarnation,  passion,  &c.  which  are  com 
prehended  in  the  councils,  would  all  of 
them  be  but  superstitions  and  heresies. 
Again,  to  say  that  our  liturgy  is  naught, 
because  it  hath  been  extracted  out  of  the 
mass-book  or  breviary,  if  that  were  true, 
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yet  it  is  just  such  an  argument,  as  it'  men 
had  hit   Luther   and  Calvin   in   the  teeth 
with    thin,    that    they    were    superstitious 
Popish  heretics,  because  they  came  the  one 
out  of  a  convent  from   among  friars,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  cathedral  from  the  midst 
of  prebendaries,  who  were  all  infected  with 
Popish   heresies  and    superstitions.     And 
would   they  not  have  had  great  cause  to 
complain,  if  upon   this   pretence  they  had 
been   always   suspected,   rejected,  or  con 
demned?    Therefore,  as  they  were  reputed 
sound  and  orthodox  in   that  respect,  after 
their   doctrine    had    been    examined,    and 
nothing  was  found  therein  of  the  leaven  of 
Rome,    although    they    came    out    of  her 
communion,  let  our  liturgy  have  but   the 
same  right  done  unto  it ;  let  it  be  examined, 
and    that,   if  they  please,   with   exact  ne.-s 
and    the  greatest    rigour ;    but   in   conse 
quence  let  it  be  also  declared   innocent,  if 
no  harm    be  found    therein,  though   that 
should  prove  true,  that  it  had  been  wholly 
taken  out  of  the   mass-book,  or  breviary, 
which  will  never  be  found   to  be  so.     For 
I    dare   say  that    among   one   hundred   of 
them  who  so  confidently  aflirm   it,  there  is 
not  one  that    ever  saw   the   missal  or   the 
breviary,  or  but  knows   so  much   as  what 
the  books  are.     And  if  we  should  put  those 
books   into  their   hands,   that   they   might 
produce  some  proofs  of  this  rash  afiirma- 
tion,  which  is  so  frequent  in  their  mouths, 
they  would   be   infinitely  puzzled.     They 
would   not  find,  either  in   the  missal,  or  in 
the  breviary,  that  wise  economy  which  our 
liturgy  useth  in   the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,   nor  those  excellent    passages 
which  set  before  our  eyes  the  greatness  of 
our  guilt  towards  GOD,  and  of  his   mercy 
in    pardoning   the   same   unto   us ;    which 
passages  are  placed  in  the  very  beginning 
of  it.     They   would    not   find    there   that 
godly  exhortation   to   repentance,    and   to 
the  confession  of  our  sins  in  the  presence 
of  GOD,  which   followeth  immediately  the 
reading  of  those  passages.     Xor  yet   the 
confession  of  sins,  nor  the  absolution  which 
followeth  the  same,   for  there   is   not  one 
line  of  all    this  in  the   mass-book.     The 
ten  commandments   are  not  to  be  found 
there,  nor  that  prayer  which   is   made  at 
the  end  of  every  commandment  which  the 
minister  hath  pronounced  ;   nor  the  com 
minution,  nor  several  prayers  of  the  litany,  ] 
or  of  the  other  forms.     But  in  it  they  will  | 
meet  with  the  LORD'S  prayer,   the  creeds,  | 
the    songs    of    Zachary,    Simeon,    of    the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  some  others,  which 
are  word  for  word   in   the   Scripture,   or 
are  extracted  out  of  it,  and  are  grounded 


I  upon  the  same,  and  were  in  use  in  the 
primitive  Christian  Church  before  ever  the 
mass  was  hatched.  Therefore  it  is  manifest 
that  to  say  that  our  liturgy  is  either  the 
i  mass,  or  taken  out  of  it,  is  a  mere  slander, 
proceeding  from  malice,  or  ignorance,  or 
both. —  JJ/ircl's  Government  of  the.  Jfc- 
jonned  Churches  —  Sermon  on  the  U/tglisk 
Liturgy. 

LOGOS.  The  WORD;  from  the  Greek 
o  Aoytir.  A  title  given  to  our  blessed  LORD 
and  SAVIOIR  ;  so  designated  not  only  be 
cause  the  FATHER  first  created  and  still 
governs  all  things  by  him,  but  because,  as 
men  discover  their  sentiments  and  designs 
1o  one  another  by  the  intervention  of 
words,  speech,  or  discourse,  so  GOD  by  his 
SON  discovers  his  gracious  designs  to  men. 
All  the  various  manifestations  of  himself, 
whether  in  the  works  of  creation,  provi 
dence,  or  redemption ;  all  the  revelations 
he  has  been  plear-cd  to  give  of  his  will,  are 
conveyed  to  us  through  him;  and  therefore 
he  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  WORD 
of  ( ion. —  Tondine. 

The  word  appears  to  be  used  as  an  ab 
stract  for  the  concrete,  as  St.  John  employs 
J.i^/if  for  eiiHghtnicr,  Life  for  <ricer  of  life ; 
so  that  the  expression  means  speaker,  or 
ii/fcrjin-fir.  So  (John,  i.  18.),  "  Xo  man 
hath  seen  GOD  at  any  time;  the  Only 
Begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
FATHER,  he  hath  declared  him."  Jn  the 
first  verse  he  is  described  as  the  WORD 
which  "was  with  GOD  in  the  beginning, 
and  was  GOD."  (See  Jesus  and  Lord.) 

LOLLARDS.  A  religious  sect,  which 
arose  in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  so  called,  as  many 
writers  have  imagined,  from  'U  alter  Lol 
lard,  who  beii'an  to  dogmatise  in  L31o,  and 
was  burnt  at  Cologne;  though  others  think 
that  Lollard  was  no  surname,  but  merely 
a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  heretics, 
who  concealed  the  poison  of  error  under 
the  appearance  of  piety.  In  England,  the 
followers  of  Wiclif  were  called,  by  way  of 
reproach,  Lollard*,  from  the  supposition 
that  there  was  some  allinity  between  some 
of  their  tenets  :  though  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  English  Lollards  came 
from  Germany.  (See  WicJifitcs.) 

LOMBARDICKS.  Flat  tombstones, 
generally  of  granite  or  alabaster,  coilin- 
shaped,  with  a  slightly  raised  cross  in  the 
centre,  and  a  legend  running  round  it. 

LORD,  OUR  LORD.  The  LORD  Jusi:s 
CHRIST  is  such  to  us,  as  He  is, 
1 .  Our  SAVIOVR. 

I  will  place  salctiHon  in  Zion.     (Is.  xlvi. 
13.)     Behold    thy  sitlrntion  cometh.      (Is. 
n  n   3 
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Ixii.  11.)  I  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty 
to  save.  (Is.  Ixiii.  1.)  Thou  shalt  call  his 
name  JESUS,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.  (Matt  i.  21.)  The  FATHER 
sent  the  SON  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
(1  John,  iv.  14.)  To  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour.  (Acts,  v.  31.)  The  author  of 
eternal  salvation.  (Heb.  v.  9.)  GOD  our 
Saviour.  (Tit.  ii.  10.)  The  great  GOD,  and 
even  our  Saviour  JESUS  CHRIST.  (Tit.  ii. 
13.)  GOD  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath  ; 
but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  LORD 
CHRIST  JESUS.  (1  Thess.  v.  9.)  That  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.  (John, 
iii.  17.)  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  &c.  that 
JESUS  CHRIST  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  (1  Tim.  i.  15.)  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  (Acts, 
iv.  12.  See  also  Matt.  i.  21.  xviii.  11. 
Luke,  ii.  11.  John,  iii.  17.  iv.  42.  xii.  47, 
Acts,  xv.  11.  Horn.  v.  9.  x.  9.  Eph.  v. 
23.  Phil.  iii.  20.  1  Thess.  i.  10.  Ileb.  ii. 
3.  vii.  25.  Tit.  iii.  5,  6.) 

2.  Our  Sacrifice  for  sin. 

The  Spirit — testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  CHRIST.  (1  Pet.  i.  11.)  Be 
hold  the  Lamb  of  GOD,  which  taketh  away 
(beareth)  the  sin  of  the  world.  (John,  i. 
29.)  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  (Rev.  xiii.  8.)  CHRIST  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  (slain)  for  us.  (1  Cor. 
v.  7.)  CHRIST  died  for  our  sins  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  His  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  And  hath  given  him 
self  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
GOD.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  An  offering  for  sin. 
(Is.  liii.  10.)  Once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  Thus  it  be 
hoved  CHRIST  to  suffer.  (Luke,  xxiv.  46.) 
The  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  GOD.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  GOD,  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us.  (1  John,  iii.  16. 
See  also  Is.  liii.  6 — 12.  Dan.  ix.  26.  Luke, 
xxiv.  26.  John,  iii.  14,  15.  xv.  13.  Acts,  iii. 
18.  xxvi.  23.  Rom.  iv.  25.  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
Heb.  ix.  26.  x.  5.  1  John,  i.  7.  ii.  2.) 

3.  Our  Redeemer. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  (Job,  xix.  25.)  The  redeemer 
shall  come  to  Zion.  (Isa.  lix.  20.)  CHRIST 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  (Gal.  iii. 
13.)  Redeemed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  CHRIST.  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.)  Having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.  (Ileb. 
ix.  12.  Sec  also  Job,  xxxiii.  23,  24. 


Matt.   xxvi.  28.     Rom.  iii.  24.     1  Cor.  i. 
30.     Eph.  i.  7.     Rev.  v.  9.) 

4.  Our  Mediator. 

There  is  one  Mediator  between  GOD  and 
man,  the  man  CHRIST  JESUS.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.) 
He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new  —  a  better 
—  covenant.  (Heb.  viii.  6.  xii.  24.)  The 
Mediator  of  the  New  Testament.  (Heb.  ix. 
15.)  No  man  cometh  to  the  FATHER  but 
by  me.  (John,  xiv.  6.  See  also  Job,  ix. 
2.  John,  xvi.  23.  Heb.  vii.  25.  xi.  9. 
1  Pet.  ii.  5.) 

5.  Our  Advocate. 

We  have  an  advocate  with  the  FATHER, 
JESUS  CHRIST  the  righteous.  (1  John,  ii.  1. 
See  also  Heb.  ix.  24.) 

6.  Our  Intercessor. 

He  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and 
wondered  that  there  was  no  Intercessor ; 
therefore  his  arm  brought  salvation.  (Is. 
lix.  16.)  He  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors.  (Is.  liii.  12.)  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.  (Heb.  vii. 
25.  See  also  Rom.  viii.  34.) 

7.  Our  Propitiation. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  :  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  (I  John,  ii.  2.)  Whom 
GOD  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood.  (Rom.  iii.  25.) 

8.  Our  Ransom. 

He  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith, 
deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  I 
have  found  a  ransom  (Job,  xxxiii.  24.) 
The  son  of  man  came  —  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.  (Matt.  20.  28.)  A  ran 
som  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  (1 
Tim.  ii.  6.) 

9.  Our  Righteousness. 

Their  righteousness  is  of  me,  saith  the 
LORD.  (Is.  liv.  17.)  The  righteousness  of 
GOD  which  is  in  faith  by  JESUS  CHRIST  to 
all.  (Rom.  iii.  22.)  The  LORD  our  righ 
teousness.  (Jer.  xxiii.  6.  See  also  Is.  Ixi. 
10.  Dan.  ix.  24.  1  John,  ii.  1.  29.) 

10.  Our  Wisdom. 

CHRIST  JESUS,  who  of  GOD  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom.  (1  Cor.  i.  17.  30.  See  also  Is. 
ix.  6.  Eph.  i.  17.  iii.  4.) 

11.  Our  Sanctification. 

JESUS  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  with 
out  the  gate.  (Heb.  xiii.  12.)  We  are 
sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  JESUS  CHRIST.  (Heb.  x.  10.  See  also 
Mai.  iii.  3.  Matt.  iii.  12.  John,  xvii.  19. 
1  Cor.  i.  2.  vi.  11.  Eph.  v.  25,  26.  Heb. 
x.  14.  1  John,  i.  7.) 

(Of  him  are  ye  in  CHRIST  JESUS,  who 
of  GOD  is  made  unto  us  ivisdom,  and  righ 
teousness,  and  sanctification,  1  Cor.  i.  30.) 
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12.  Our  LORD  and  our  GOD. 
John,  xx.  28. 

II.  As  Ho  is 

1.  The  MESSIAH. 

Messiah  the  j)rincc.  (Dan.  ix.  25,  20.) 
i  AYe  have  found  Me  Messius,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  CHRIST  (the  anoin 
ted).  (John,  i.  41.)  Anointed  —  to  preach 
i  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  (Is.  Ixi  i.)  To 
[preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  &c.  (Luke 
iv.  18.) 

3.  Tlie  Head  of  the  Church. 

Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.  (Epli. 
v.  23.  (ion  —  gave  him  to  be  the  head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his 
body.  (Eph.  i.  22,  2:3.  See  also  Ps. 
cxviii.  -2-2.  Matt.  ii.  (!.  xxi.  42.  John,  x. 
14.  Acts,  iv.  11.  Rom.  xii.  5.  1  Cor. 
vi.  15.  xii.  '21.  Eph.  ii.  '20.  iv.  12 — 15.  y. 
'2<J.  Col.  i.  IS.  24.  lleb.  iii.  1.  xiii.  20. 
1  Pet.  ii.  (i.  25.) 

3.  The  Power  of  GOD. 

Unto  them  which  are  called  —  CHRIST 
the  power  of  GOD.  (1  Cor.  i.  24.)  De 
clared  to  be  the  SON  of  GOD  with  poire r. 
(Rom.  i.  4.)  The  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  irord  of  his 
jiairrr.  (lleb.  5.  3.)  For  in  him  d\vel!elh 
all  the  Julncss  of  the  GODHEAD  bodilv. 
(Col.  ii.  9.  See  also  Mutt.  ix.  G.  xi.  27. 
xxviii.  18.  Luke.  \\.  32.  Acts,  xx.  32. 
Kph.  i.  20,  21.  Col.  ii.  10.  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Rev.  xi.  15.) 

4.  The  Truth. 

/  am  the.tmth.  (John,  xiv.  G.)  Grace 
and  truth  came  by  JKSVS  CHIUST,  —  the 
only  begotten  of  the  FATHER,  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  (John,  i.  17.  14.)  The  Anna, 
the  faithful  and  true  witness.  (Rev.  iii. 
14.  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  John,  viii.  14. 
3-2.  xviii.  37.  2  Cor.  xi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  '21. 
1  John,  v.  20.  Rev.  xix.  11.  xxii.  (!. ) 

5.  The    KING   of  Kings,   and    LOUD   of 
Lords. 

Rev.  xvii.  14.  xix.  10.  And  see  also 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  Dan.  vii.  14.  27.  Zech. 
xiv.  9.  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  Rev.  i.  5.  xi.  15. 

(i.  The  LOUD  of  Glory. 

1  Cor.  ii.  S.     Jas.  ii.  1. 

7.  The  LORD  of  All. 

JESUS  CHRIST  he  is  LORD  of  All.  (Acts, 
x.  3G.)  To  this  end  CHRIST  both  died, 
and  rose,  and  revived,  that  lie  might  be 
LORD  both  of  the  dead  and  lii'iiii?.  (Rom. 
xiv.  !>.)  And  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  that  Ji.svs  CHRIST  is  Loun.  (Phil, 
ii.  11.  See  also  Josh.  v.  14.  Micah,  v. 
2.  John,  xiii.  13.  xvi.  15.  Acts,  ii.  3G. 
Rom.  x.  12.  1  Cor.  viii.  G.  xii.  5.  xv.  47. 


2  Thess.  i.  7.     2  Tim.   iv.   8.     Col.  iii.   24. 
lleb.  i.  2.  ii.  8.  xiii.  20.     Rev-  i.  8.  v.  5. 

III.  Through  Him  we  have 

1.  Grace.     (John,  i.   1G.     Acts,  xv.  1J. 
i  Rom.  i.   5.   iii.  24.   v.  2.    15 — 21.  xvi.    20- 

!  and   similar  passages.     1  Cor.  i.  4.  xv.  10. 
I  2  Cor.  viii.  i).  xii.  9.     Eph.  i.  7.  ii.  7.  iv.  7- 

vi.  24.      1  Tim.  i.   2.    14.     2  Tim.  i.  9.     2 

Pet.  iii.  18.) 

2.  Power.     (1  Cor.  i.  18.     2  Cor.  xii.  !). 
Eph.  vi.    8.     Phil.  iv.    1:5.     Col.  i.   2!).      1 
Tim.  i.  12.     2  Tim.   i.   9.  12.     lleb.  ii.  14. 
18.  xiii.  21.) 

3.  Faith.     (Matt.   ix.   2.     John,  vi.  45. 
Acts,  xxvi.  18.  iii.  1G.    Rom.  iii.  22.  25.  v. 
2.     1  Cor.  iii.  5.     Gal.  ii.  20.  iii.  22.     Eph. 
ii.  8.     Phi!,  i.  29.  iii.  9.     Col.  ii.  5.  7.      1 
Tim.  iii.  13.    iv.  G.      1  Pet.  ii.   (i.     1  John, 
v.  14. 

4.  Forgiveness  of  sins.      (Zech.  xiii.   1. 
Matt.  ix.  6.     Luke,  xxiv.  47.    John,  i.  29. 
Acts,  ii.   38.  v.  :!1.   x.  4-1.  xiii.  38.     Rom. 
viii.  1.     2  Cor.  ii.  10.     Eph.    i.   7.    iv.   .'52. 
Heb.  ix.  2G.      1  John,  ii.   12.     Rev.  i.  5.) 

5.  Justification.    (Is.  liii.  11.    Acts,  xiii. 
:59.     Rom.  iii.  24.  2G.  iv.  25.  v.  1.9.  Hi.  18. 
viii.  1.x.  4.      1  Cor.  vi.  11.    Gal.  ii.  1G.  21. 
iii.  8.  11.  24.     Phil.  iii.  9.     Tit.  iii.  7. 

G.  Patience.  (Ps.  xxxvii.  7.  with  2 
Tlifss.  iii.  5.  1  Thess.  i.  3.  2  Thess.  i.  4. 
2  Tim.  ii.  24.  Jleli.  vi.  12.  x.  30.  xii.  1. 
J ames,  v.  7,  8.  Rev.  i.  9.  ii.  2,  3.  19.  iii. 

10.  xiv.  12.) 

7.  Light.      (Is.  xlix.  0.     Luke,   ii.    .'52. 
John,  i.  9.  iii.  19.  viii.  12.  ix.  5.  xii.  35,  36. 
4G.     2  Cor.  iv.  4.  G.     Eph.  v.  14.    1  John, 

11.  8.     Rev.  xxi.  2:j.) 

8.  Life.    (John,  i.  4.  iii.  30.  v.  21.  24.  vi. 
27.  33.  40.  x.  10.  28.  xi.  25.  xiv.  G.  xx.  31. 
Acts,    iii.    15.      Rom.    v.    15—21.  vi.  8.  11. 
2:5.  viii.  2.  .xiv.  9.      1  Cor.  xv.   22.     2  Cor. 
iv.  10.      Phil.  i.  21.     Col.  iii.   4.      1  Thess. 

I  v.  10.     2  Tim.  i.    1.  10.      1  John,    i.    1.    ii. 
25.  iv.  9.  v.  11,  12.  20.     Judo,  ver.  21.) 

9.  Peace.      (Is.  ix.  G.     E/ek.  xxxiv.  25. 
Zech.  ix.  10.      Luke,  i.  79.  ii.  14.   xix.   38. 
John,  xiv.  27.  xvi.  33.    Acts,  x.  3(i.    Rom. 
i.  7-  and   the   similar  passages,  and  v.  1.  x. 
15.     Eph.  ii.    14  — 17.  vi.    15.     Phil.  iv.   7. 
Col.  i.  20.      1  Pet.  v.  14.) 

10.  JUessing.      (Gal.  iii.    14.      Eph.  i.  3. 
2  Tim.  iv.  22.) 

11.  All  we  need.     (Ps.  xxiii.  1.     John, 
xv.  7.  1G.     1  Cor.  viii.  G.     Phil.  iv.  19.) 

12.  Jov  and  consolation.     (Luke,  ii.  25. 
John,  xvi.  20.     Rom.  v.  11.  xv.  13.     2  Cor. 
i.  5.    Phil.ii.  1.  iii.  1.  iv.  4.    2  Thess.  ii.  1G.) 

13.  Victory.     (Rom.   viii.    37.     1   Cor. 
xv.  57.     2  Cor.  ii.  14.      1  John,  iv.  4.  v.  4, 
5.     Rev.  xii.  11.) 

1!    II     4 
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14.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Luke, 
xxii.  28,  29.  John,  xiv.  3.  Eph.  ii.  6.  v.  5. 
1  Thess.  iv.  17.  2  Tina.  ii.  12.  iv.  8.  2  Pet. 
i.  11.  Rev.  iii.  21.  xxi.  22.) 

IV.  Through  Him  we  are 

1.  Reconciled  to  GOD.     (Dan.  ix.  24. 
John,  xi.  52.    Rom.  v.  1.10.  xi.  15.    2  Cor. 
v.  18,   19.     Eph.  i.  10.     ii.  13.  16.    iii.  6. 
Col.  i.  20,  21.    Heb.  ii.  17.    1  John,  iv.  10.) 

2.  Made  sons  of  GOD.    (Is.  Ivi.  5.    Luke, 
xii.  32.     John,  i.  12.     Gal.  iii.  26.    iv.  5— 
7.     Eph.  i.  v.     1  John,  iii.  1.) 

V.  Through  Him  we  must, 

1.  Offer  thanks.     (Rom.  i.   8.  vii.  25. 
Eph.  i.  6.  v.  20.     Col.  iii.  17.     1  Thess.  v. 

18.  Ileb.  xiii.  15.     1  Pet.  ii.  5.) 

2.  Give  glory  to  GOD.     (John,  xiv.  13. 
Rom.  xvi.   27.     2  Cor.  viii.  23.     Eph.  iii. 
21.     1  Pet.  iv.  11.) 

3.  Be  accepted.     (Eph.  i.  6.) 

VI.  In  Him  we  must, 

1.  Have  faith.     (Is.  xxviii.  16.     John, 
i.  12.  iii.  16.  vi.  29.  47.  xx.  31.    Acts,  xvi. 
31.  xviii.  8.  xx.  21.  xxiv.   24.     Rom.  ix. 
33,  x.  9.     Gal.  ii.  16.     Eph.  ii.  8.     Phil.  i. 
29.     2  Tim.  i.  13.     1  John,  ii.  22.   iii.  23. 
v.  1.  10.) 

2.  Hope.    (Acts,  xxviii.  20.     1  Cor.  xv. 

19.  Col.  i.  27.     1  Tim.  i.  1.) 

3.  Trust.     (2  Cor.  i.  20.    iii.  4.   xi.  10. 
Eph.  i.  12.) 

4.  Die.     (Rom.  vii.   4.     viii.  10.  36.     1 
Cor.  iv.  9.  ix.  15.  xv.  31.      2  Cor.  i.  5.   iv. 
10,  11.  vi.  9.     Phil.  ii.  30.) 

5.  Become  new  creatures.     (2  Cor.  iv. 
16.  v.  17.     Gal.  vi.  15.) 

6.  Have  our  conversation.     (John,  xv. 
16.  22.     Rom.  vi.  4.  viii.  9.  xiii.    14.     1 
Cor.  iii.   23.     2  Cor.  iv.  10.  xiii.  5.     Gal. 
i.  10.  ii.  17.  v.  24.     Eph.  iii.  19.  iv.  15.  vi. 
6.     Phil.  i.   10,  11.  27.  ii.  5.  21.  iii.  18. 
Col.  i.  10.  ii.  6.  iii.  1.  16.     1  Thess.  ii.   11, 
12.   iv.  1.     2  Tim.  ii.  1—3.  19.     Tit.   ii. 

10.  Heb.  ix.  14.     1  Pet.  iii.   16.     Rev. 
vii.  14.) 

VII.  In  His  name, 

1.  We  are  exhorted.     (1  Cor.  i.  10.  iii. 
1.  v.  4.     1  Thess.  iv.  1,  2.     1  Tim.  v.  21. 
vi.  13.     2  Tim.  iv.  1.) 

2.  We  must  speak.     (Rom.   ix.    1.     2 
Cor.  ii.  17.  xii.  19.     1  Tim.  ii.  7.) 

3.  We  must  ask.     (Matt,  xviii.  19,  20. 
John,  xiv.  13.    xv.  7.  xvi.  23,  24.     2  Cor. 
xii.  8,  9.     1  John,  v.  14,  15.) 

VIII.  We  must, 

1.  Acknowledge  His  power.  (Is.  Ixiii. 
1—6.  John,  v.  23.  Rom.  xiv.  11.  Phil. 

11.  10,  11.     Rev.  v.  13.) 


2.  Confess   His    name.     (Matt,  x.  32 
Luke,  xii.  8,  9.    Acts,  viii.  37.    Phil.  ii.  11. 
1  John,  iv.  15.     2  John,  ver.  7.     Rev.  ii. 
13.  iii.  8.) 

3.  And  in   His    name   do   all    things. 
(Eph.  vi.  7.     Col.  iii.  17.  23.) 

IX.  In  Him  we  are  united. 

Rom.  viii.  17.  39.  xii.  5.  xvi.  7.  9—13. 
1  Cor.  i.  13.  iii.  1.  vi.  15.  vii.  22.  x.  17. 
xii.  13.  20.  27.  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  Gal.  i.  22. 
iii.  27,  28.  Eph.  i.  10.  22,  23.  ii.  14.  16. 
21.  iii.  6.  iv.  12.  16.  20.  25.  v.  30.  Col.  i. 
18.  24.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  Heb.  iii.  14.  1 
John,  i.  3.  v.  20. 

X.  For  Him  we  must  suffer. 

Matt.  v.  11,  12.  xvi.  24.  Acts,  xiv.  22. 
Rom.  v.  3.  viii.  17.  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  2  Cor. 
i.  5.  iv.  10.  vi.  10.  vii.  4.  xii.  10.  Gal.  ii. 
20.  Phil.  i.  12.  iii.  8.  Col.  i.  24. 
1  Thess.  iii.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  iii.  12. 
Heb.  x.  34.  xi.  26.  xiii.  13.  Jas.  i.  2. 

1  Pet.  i.  6.   ii.  21.  iv.  13, 14.  16.  Rev.  i.  9. 
ii.  3. 

XI.  He  judgeth  all  things. 

John,  v.  22.     Acts,  xvii.  31.     Rom.  ii. 

16.  xiv.  10.      1  Cor.  iv.  5.  2  Cor.  v.   10. 

2  Tim.  iv.  1.     1  Pet.  iv.  5.  Jude,  ver.  14, 
15.     Rev.  xx.  12. 

LORD'S  DAY.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  is  so  designated  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  as  Friday  is  appointed  as 
the  weekly  fast,  in  commemoration  of  our 
LORD'S  crucifixion,  so  is  Sunday  the 
weekly  feast,  in  commemoration  of  his  re- 
sui'rection. 

GOD  has  commanded  us  to  dedicate  at 
least  a  seventh  portion  of  our  time  to  him. 
We  read  in  Genesis  (ii.  3.),  that  GOD 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it. 
Here  we  are  told  that  the  seventh  day, 
or  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  one  day  in 
seven,  was  not  only  blessed,  but  sanctified 
by  GOD.  Now,  by  sanctifying  a  thing  or 
person,  we  understand  their  being  sepa 
rated  or  set  apart  for  a  religious  purpose. 
When  therefore  the  ALMIGHTY  is  said  to 
sanctify  a  portion  of  time,  it  cannot  be  in 
reference  to  himself,  to  whom  all  days, 
times,  and  seasons  are  alike  —  equally  pure, 
equally  holy, — but  in  reference  toman; 
and  the  sanctifying  a  day  must,  conse 
quently,  imply  a  command  to  man  to  keep 
it  holy.  That  one  day  in  seven  was  from 
the  beginning  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  ALMIGHTY,  will  receive  confirmation 
by  reference  to  the  chapter  which  immedi 
ately  follows  that  from  which  the  quota 
tion  just  made  is  taken.  For  there  we 
are  told  that  Cain  and  his  brother  Abel 
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made  a  sacrifice,  —  not  "  in  the  process  of 
time"  merely  —  but,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  "  at  the  end  of  the  j 
(lavs."  The  latter  reading  we  prefer,  be 
cause,  while  the  former  conveys  but  an 
indistinct  idea  to  the  mind,  the  latter  is 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  oldest  versions  of 
Scripture,  called  the  Septuagint.  But  if 
to  this  expression,  —  "at  the  end  of  the 
days,"  we  attach  any  meaning  at  all,  it 
must  surely  signify  at  the  end  of  the  six 
days  of  labour,  that  is,  on  the  seventh  day, 
previously  sanctified  by  the  ALMIGHTY. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  evil  character  of  Cain,  it 
seems  less  probable  that  he  should  have 
come  voluntarily  forward,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  to  worship  his  Maker,  than  that  he 
carelessly  complied  with  a  custom  to  which 
he  had  been  habituated  from  his  child 
hood  :  he  came  to  sacrifice,  as  some  come 
now  to  Church,  after  each  interval  of  six 
days,  from  habit  rather  than  piety. 

We  have  also  another  corroborating 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  of 
our  text.  Holy  Job  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Moses ; 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job  we  find  mention 
made  of  "  the  day  on  which  the  sons  of 
Goi>  came  to  present  themselves  unto  the 
LORD,"  rrhich  we  may  fairly  conclude  al 
ludes  to  the  Sabbath.  It  is  remarkable, 
also,  that  we  find  some  traces  of  this  in 
stitution  among  the  heathen,  for  two  of 
their  oldest  poets,  Homer  and  Ilesiod, 
speak  of  the  seventh  as  being  a  sacred 
day.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  same  man 
ner  in  which  they  obtained  the  notion  of  a 
Deitv,  namely,  by  tradition  from  father  to 
son  of  a  revelation  made  to  Adam  and 
Noah,  they  arrived  at  a  knowledge  which 
gradually  died  away,  of  this  sacredness  of 
the  seventh  day. 

But  when  we  remember  that  this  rule 
I  was  given  to  Adam,  and  was,  in  conse 
quence,  binding,  not  upon  a  chosen  few, 
'but  upon  all  his  descendants,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  any  one  particular  day 
was  designated,  hut  merely  that  a  general 
I  rule  was  laid  down  that  one  day  in  seven 
should  be  dedicated  to  direct  oflices  of 
religious  duties;  for  it  would  have  been 
t  impossible  for  men,  scattered  as  they  were 
i  soon  to  be,  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
I  to  observe,  all  of  them,  the  same  day,  since 
j  the  beginning  of  every  day,  and  of  course 
of  the  seventh,  must  have  been  eighteen 
hours  later  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than 
i  in  Eden  or  Palestine,  or  wherever  we 
,  suppose  the  sabbath  to  have  been  first 
established.  A  law  for  a  single  nation 


may  be  particular;  a  law  for  all  mankind 
must  be  general:  the  principle  must  be 
laid  down  and  enforced  ;  the  particulars 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  Besides, 
although  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Israelites  ought  to  have  set  apart  for  their 
religious  duties  one  day  in  seven,  pre 
viously  to  the  ceremonial  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  on  Mount  Sinai,  vet  it  is 
equally  clear  that  they  did  not  keep  the 
same  dav  before  the  delivery  of  the  law, 
as  they  did  afterwards.  For  although  in 
the  Kith  chapter  of  Exodus,  previously  to 
the  delivery  of  the  law,  the  Sabbath  is 
spoken  of  as  an  institution  well  known  to 
the  Israelites,  yet  as  to  the  particular  day 
on  which  it  was  kept  there  is  no  mention 
made.  It  was  not  till  AFTERWARDS  that 
one  certain  particular  dav  was  appointed 
(namely,  t/iaf  on  which  they  came  out  of 
Egypt),  for  the  two-fold  purpose,  that  as 
men  they  might  commemorate  the  creation, 
and  an  Israelites  celebrate  their  deliver 
ance.  Xow  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
they  would  not  have  set  out  from  Egvpt 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  that  consequently 
their  Sabbath  was  not  observed  at  the  same 
time  before,  as  it  was  after,  its  re-institution 
on  Mount  Sinai. 

That  we,  then,  together  with  every  hu 
man  being,  are  bound  to  dedicate  one  day 
in  seven  to  religious  duties,  is  evident,  be 
cause  the  commandment  was  given,  not  to 
Moses,  but  to  Adam  ;  not  to  the  Israelites, 
but  to  all  the  descendants  of  Eve.  But 
the  observance  of  that  one  particular  day 
sanctified  to  the  Jews,  not  only  to  cele 
brate  the  universal  love  of  GOD  in  the  cre 
ation  of  the  world,  but  his  special  loving- 
kindness  to  their  individual  nation,  is  not 
any  longer  obligatory  upon  us,  because  it 
formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  law.  It 
remains,  therefore,  now  to  inquire  on  what 
authority  it  is  that  we  observe  the  first  day 
of  the  week  in  preference  to  any  other,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  whom  the  festival  of  the 
LORD'S  day  was  instituted. 

That  we  in  the  present  age  keep  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  a  holy  day  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  our  MAKKR  and  REDEEMER 
is  certain  ;  the  question  is,  whether  this 
was  an  arbitrary  innovation,  introduced 
when  our  Church  was  corrupted  by  popery, 
and  retained  at  its  reformation  as  a  useful 
institution,  or  whether  it  has  higher  claims 
to  our  respect.  It  is  not  a  popisli  innova 
tion  or  novelty,  because  we  find  it  men 
tioned  by  our  great  divines  in  those  primi 
tive  and  purer  ages  of  our  Church,  before 
popery  or  any  of  its  doctrines  were  in 
vented  or  dreamt  of.  For,  in  examining 
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such  writers  as  lived  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  or  those  immediately  succeeding, 
\ve  find  them  alluding  to  the  fact  (and 
their  testimony  is  confirmed  by  contempo 
rary  and  infidel  historians),  that  Christians 
were  always  accustomed  to  meet  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  the  performance 
of  their  religious  exercises.  If  we  examine 
them  more  minutely,  we  find  that,  as  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  fixed  to  a  certain  day, 
on  account  of  their  deliverance  from  Pha 
raoh,  so  the  Christians  kept  this  festival  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  mercies  of 
the  REDEEMER,  who,  as  on  this  day,  ac 
complished  the  victory  over  the  grave,  by 
rising  from  the  dead.  If  we  attend  them 
yet  further,  we  find  those  who,  too  honest 
to  deceive,  lived  too  near  the  apostolic  age 
to  be  deceived,  asserting  that  this  festival 
was  instituted  by  the  apostles ;  and  if  by 
the  apostle  who  acted  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  influence  of  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
then  of  course  we  may  conclude  thatethe 
institution  was  divine. 

Having  thus  far  shewn  what  the  tradi 
tion  is,  let  us  now  consult  our  Bibles,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  confirmed  or  con 
tradicted,  for  without  this  it  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Now,  that  the  gospel  does  not  ex 
pressly  command  the  religious  observance 
of  the  first  day  in  the  week  must  be  con 
ceded.  The  apostles  and  Jewish  Christians 
do  not  appear  to  have  neglected  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  As  long  as  the  temple  continued 
standing,  the  last  day  of  the  week  they 
kept  as  a  fast,  the  first  as  a  festival.  That 
the  apostles  did  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  festival,  is  quite  clear.  St.  Paul, 
we  are  told,  preached  at  Troas,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  When  all  the  disciples 
had,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
come  together  to  break  bread,  that  is,  to 
receive  the  holy  eucharist,  which  ought 
always  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  service, 
he  gave  orders  also  to  the  Corinthians  to 
make  a  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa 
lem,  when,  according  to  their  custom,  they 
assembled  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  day  is  expressly  called  by  St. 
John  the  LORD'S  day.  But  if  the  testi 
mony  of  man  is  great,  the  testimony  of 
GOD  is  greater.  Their  observance  of  this 
festival  was  sanctioned  by  our  LORD  him 
self,  by  his  repeated  appearance  among  his 
apostles  on  that  day ;  after  his  resurrec 
tion  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
by  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  SPIRIT 
upon  the  apostles  when  they  were  together 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  must,  that 
year,  have  fallen  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Now,  take  these  facts  of  Scripture 


(and  others  may  be  found)  and  compare  j 
them  with  the  universal  tradition  to  which  : 
we  have  alluded,  and  surely  we  must  agree 
with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines ! 
who  have  appeared  in  modern  times,  when  | 
speaking  of  the  most  important  doctrine  oi'i 
our  religion,  that  of  the  Trinity,  "  if  what  j 
appears  probably  to  be  taught  in  Scripture  i 
appears  certainly  to  have  been  taught  in  i 
the  primitive  and  Catholic  Church,  such  | 
probability,  so  strengthened,  carries  with 
it  the  force  of  demonstration." 

We  may  perceive  from  this,  that  our  | 
practice  of  keeping  holy  the  first  day  of  i 
the  week  is  sanctioned   by  the   apostles.  | 
What  is  our  authority,   if  we  except  the  j 
high  authority  of  the  Church,  for  not  ob-  i 
serving  the  last  day  of  the  week  also,  it  i 
were  hard  to  say.     But  if  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  to  be   received,  we  must  i 
remember  that  what  she  teaches  is,  that  i 
we  are  to  dedicate  at  least  a  seventh  por 
tion  of  our  time  to  GOD.     But  this  we  do 
not  do,  unless  every  moment  of  the  Sun 
day  is  so  devoted. '  And  yet  who  can  do 
this  ?     Therefore  the  Church  also  requires 
of  us  a  portion  of  Friday,  and  a  portion  of 
the  saints'  days. 

LORD'S  PRAYER,  The  prayer  which 
our  blessed  LORD  himself  hath  taught  us. 
It  is  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  all  our  de 
votions,  our  blessed  LORD  saying  (Matt. 
vi.  9.),  "After  this  manner  pray  ye  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  used  in  express  words  whenever 
we  pray,  our  LORD  commanding  us  (Luke, 
xi.  2.),  "When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  FATHER," 
&c.  Therefore  the  Church  of  CHRIST  hath 
used  from  the  first  to  begin  and  end  her  ser 
vices  with  the  LORD'S  prayer.  This  being 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  prayers 
should  be  built,  therefore,  saith  Tertullian, 
we  begin  with  it,  that  so  the  right  founda 
tion  being  laid,  we  may  justly  proceed  to 
our  ensuing  requests.  And  it  being  the 
perfection  of  all  prayer,  therefore,  saith 
St.  Augustine,  we  conclude  our  prayers 
with  it.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  quarrel 
with  the  Church's  frequent  use  of  the 
LORD'S  prayer,  for  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  did  the  same.  Besides,  as  St.  Cyprian 
observes,  if  we  would  hope  to  have  our 
prayers  accepted  of  the  FATHER  only  for 
his  SON'S  sake,  why  should  we  not  hope  to 
have  them  most  speedily  accepted  when 
they  are  offered  up  in  his  SON'S  own  words  ? 

It  is  objected  by  some  persons  in  the 
present  day,  for  the  objection  was  unknown 
to  the  primitive  Church,  that  our  SAVIOUR 
did  not  give  this  as  an  express  form  of 
prayer,  but  only  as  a  pattern,  or  direction. 
In  support  of  this  they  quote  the  passage, 
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;  Matt.  vi.  9,  £c.,  in  which  it  is  introduced, 
I  "After  this  manner  pray  ye;"  not  laying 
I  so    much    stress    on    the    similar    passage, 
[Luke,  xi.  '2,  <xc.,  where  our  S  \vioru  ex 
pressly  says,   "  When  ye  pray,  say."     On 
this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where  there 
arc  two  texts  on  any  particular  doctrine, 
or  practice,  thejone  worded  ambiguously, 
as  in  that  of  St.  Matthew,  "  Alter  this  man 
ner,"  &c.  (or  as  the  translation  would  more 
properly  be,  "  Pray  thus"  and  the  ambi 
guity  would  then  almost  vanish),  and  the 
other  clearly  expressed ;   as  in  that  of  St. 
Luke,  "When  ye  pray,  say,"  it  is  a  settled 
and  a  natural  rule  of  interpretation,  that 
the  doubtful  words  should  be  explained  by 
those  which  are  clear.     Now  he  who  uses 
these  very  words  as  a  form,  acts  in  evident 
obedience  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  one  precept,  and  yet  not  in  contra 
diction  to  the  other.     But  he  who  rejects 
this  as  a  form,  though  he  may  act  in  obedi 
ence  to  the  spirit  of  the  one,  certainly  acts 
in  disobedience  to  the  letter,  if  not  to  the 
spirit  of  the  other,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,"  &c. 
Had  not  our  LORD  given  this  as  a.  settled 
form  of  prayer,  he  would  have  been  very 
likely   to  have    dilated  somewhat   on    the 
various  subjects  it  embraces — of  adoration, 
prayer,  and  praise:  and  perhaps  have  in- 
itroduced  illustrations  according  to  his  cus 
tom  ;  and  would  not  improbably  have  said, 
["When  ye  pray,  address  yourselves  in  the 
[first  place  to  GOD  who  is  your  heavenly 
FATHER,  but   forget  not   his  sovereignty, 
and  ask  him  to  give  you,"  &c.    But  instead 
of  this  he  dictates,   in   both  cases,   a  few 
comprehensive    sentences,    convenient    for 
all   persons,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  of  which  the  eloquent  Tertullian  thus 
[rapturously   exclaims,    "In    this    compen- 
I  dium  of  few  words,  how  many  declarations 
!  of  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles  are 
I  contained  !     How  many  discourses,  para- 
|  Lies,    examples,    precepts   of  our    LORD  ! 
!  How  many  duties  towards  GOD  are  briefly 
expressed!     Honour  to  the  FATHER,  faith, 
profession  in  his  name,  offering  of  obedi- 
|  ence  in  his  will,  expression  of  hope  in  his 
1  kingdom  ;    petition  for   the  necessaries  of 
j  life  in  the  bread,  confession  of  sins  in  the 
i  supplication,    solicitation    against,    tempta 
tions  in  the  asking  of  protection.     What 
wonder!     God  alone  could  teach  how  he 
chose  to  be  prayed  to."     St.  Cyprian  says, 
that  "it  is  so  copious  in  spiritual  virtue, 
that    there   is   nothing  omitted  in   all   our 
•  prayers   and   petitions  which  is  not  com- 
;  prehended   in    this   epitome   of    heavenly 
I  doctrine.'1 

Jt   is  necessary  to  be   understood  that 


the  transactions  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  were  not  one  and  the  same, 
but  occurred  at  dilfereiit  times,  and  on 
different  occasions.  Our  LORD  first  intro 
duced  this  form  of  prayer,  uncalled  for, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  his  commission,  compre 
hending  a  doxology,  or  concluding  tribute 
of  glory  and  praise.  But  he  gave  it  for 
the  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  is  clear  from  the 
various  events  that  occurred,  and  that  are 
enumerated  in  the  chapters  (Luke,  vii. — 
xi.),  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
acts  of  his  minir-trv. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  disciples 
themselves  did,  on  the  first  occasion,  re 
gard  it  as  conveying  a  general  idea  only  in 
what  terms  GOD  should  lie  addressed,  and 
therefore  not  having  used  it  as  a  common 
prayer,  the  circumstance  of  our  LORD'S 
"praying  in  a  certain  place"  induced  one 
of  his  disciples,  "  when  he  ceased,"  to  say, 
"  LORD,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also 
taught  his  disciples;"  alluding  to  a  well- 
known  custom  of  the  Hebrew  masters, 
which  it  thus  appears  John  had  adopted,  of 
teaching  their  scholars  a  particular  form  of 
words  in  their  addresses  to  GOD,  varying, 
no  doubt,  according  to  their  particular 
sentiments.  Our  LORD'S  disciples  here, 
therefore,  ask  of  him  a  precise  form,  anil 
that  form  he  gives  them  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  not  only  for  their  use, 
but  for  the  use  of  all  who  should  embrace 
the  profession  of  Christianity  —  ''When  ye 
pray,  say,"  <\e. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  and  there  seems 
much  reason  for  the  idea,  that  the  disciple 
who  thus  asked  was  a  new  convert,  and  not 
present  at  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  that  our  LORD  repeated 
the  form  which  he  had  then  before  given. 
Indeed,  if  that  which  was  first  given  had 
not  been  considered  as  a  settled  form,  or  a, 
groundwork  for  it,  it  would  appear  extra 
ordinary  that  it  should  be  repeated  in  so 
nearly  the  same  words,  and  precisely  in  the 
same  order  of  sentences.  Grotius  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that  so  averse  was  our 
LORD,  the  LORD  of  the  Church  (tain  longe 
abj'nit  i/i.sc  Dominus  ecclesice),  to  unnecessary 
innovation,  and  an  affectation  of  novelty, 
that  he  "who  had  not  the  SPIHIT  by  mea 
sure,"  but  "  in  whom  were  all  the  hidden 
j  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  se 
lected  the  words  and  phrases  in  a  great 
degree  from  forms  of  prayer  then  well 
known  among  the  Jews  ;  as  in  his  doc 
trines  he  also  made  use  of  proverbs  and 
savings,  well  understood  in  that  age. 
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The  difference  between  the  form  given 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  on  that  second 
occasion  is,  that  to  the  latter  he  does  not 
affix  the  doxology,  which  many  indeed 
suppose  to  be  an  interpolation ;  leaving 
this  perhaps  to  be  added  according  to  the 
occasion  and  to  the  zeal  of  the  worshipper. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  the 
disciples  of  our  LORD,  or  of  John,  had 
hitherto  neglected  the  duty  of  prayer,  or 
that  they  performed  it  in  an  uncertain  or 
disorderly  manner,  as  they  had  set  forms 
and  hours  of  prayer,  which  all  the  devout 
Jews  observed  ;  it  seems  therefore  obvious 
that  a  particular  form  is  alluded  to  in  the 
case  of  both,  and  the  request  to  our  LORD 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  his  encouraging 
direction,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have,"  and 
•was  gratified  by  him  in  compliance  with 
the  reasonable  and  well-known  existing 
custom.  "  Thus,"  as  the  learned  Mede 
says  on  this  subject  (see  his  discourse  on 
Matt.  vi.  9.),  "  their  inadvertency"  (in  not 
understanding  in  the  first  time  as  a  form) 
"  becomes  our  confirmation.  For,  as  Jo 
seph  said  to  Pharoah,  the  dream  is  doubled 
unto  Pharoah,  because  the  thing  is  esta 
blished  by  GOD  ;  so  may  we  say  here,  the 
delivery  of  this  prayer  was  doubled  unto 
the  disciples,  that  they  and  we  might 
thereby  know  the  more  certainly  that  our 
SAVIOUR  intended  and  commended  it  for 
a  set  form  of  prayer  unto  his  Church." 

Our  blessed  LORD  appears  afterwards 
to  refer  to  the  custom  now  adopted  by  his 
disciples,  and  the  well-known  forms  used, 
•when  he  says,  "  And  when  ye  stand,  pray 
ing,  forgive  if  ye  have  aught  against  any  : 
that  your  FATHER  also  which  is  in  heaven 
may  forgive  you  your  trespasses  "  (Mark, 
xi.  25.)  ;  thus  pointedly  referring  to  two  of 
its  principal  features,  couched  too  in  the 
same  words.  The  apostle  St.  Peter  seems 
to  make  the  same  allusion  when  he  says, 
"if  ye  call  on  the  FATHER,"  &c.  (1  Pet. 
i.  17.) 

Some  have  argued  that  this  prayer  is 
to  be  considered  as  temporary  only,  and 
not  of  perpetual  obligation,  because  we  do 
not  in  it  ask  in  the  name  of  CHRIST,  ac 
cording  to  his  direction  ;  but  a  transaction 
may  be  opposed  to  this,  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (iv.  24.),  in  which  it  is 
seen,  unless  the  apostles  and  disciples  had 
so  quickly  forgotten  the  direction  of  their 
LORD,  that  prayers  may  be  considered  as 
offered  up  in  the  name  of  CHRIST,  though 
addressed  to  GOD  ;  for  there  the  disciples, 
on  the  liberation  of  Peter  and  John  by  the 
Jewish  council,  lift  up  their  voice  and  say, 
"  LORD,  thou  art  GOD  which  hast  made 


heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is  ;"  and  they  mention  CHRIST  as 
his  holy  child  JESUS.  In  our  addresses  to 
GOD,  our  heavenly  FATHER,  we  cannot 
forget  him  through  whom  we  have  access 
as  to  a  father,  being  "joint-heirs  with  him." 

Another  objection  is  made,  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  Scripture  that  the  apostles 
used  this  prayer ;  but  to  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  neither  does  it  appear  they 
used  any  other  form,  and  yet  some  form  of 
words  must  have  been  generally  known 
and  used  by  them,  or  how  could  "  they  lift 
up  their  voice  with  one  accord."  (Acts, 
iv.  24.  i.  14.) 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  justly  says,  "That 
the  apostles  did  use  the  prayer  their  LORD  i 
taught  them,  I  think  need  not  much  to  be 
questioned  ;  they  could  have  no  other  end 
of  their  desire  ;  and  it  had  been  a  strange 
boldness  to  ask  for  a  form  which  they  in 
tended  not  to  use,  or  a  strange  levity  not 
to  do  what  they  intended." 

The  learned  Bingham  observes,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  argument  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  set  forms  of  prayer  in  the 
judgment  of  the  ancients,  the  opinion  which 
they  had  of  the  LORD'S  prayer,  and  their 
practice  pursuant  to  this  opinion,  would 
sufficiently  do  it ;  and  he  remarks  that 
they  unequivocally  looked  upon  it  as  a 
settled  form  :  for  Tertullian  says  expressly 
that  "  our  LORD  prescribed  a  new  form  of 
prayer  for  the  new  disciples  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  though  John  had 
taught  his  disciples  a  form,  yet  that  he  did 
this  only  as  a  forerunner  of  CHRIST,  so  that 
when  CHRIST  was  increased  ('  he  must  in 
crease,  but  I  must  decrease'),  then  the 
work  of  the  servant  passed  over  to  the 
LORD.  Thus  the  prayer  of  John  is  lost, 
while  that  of  our  LORD  remains,  that 
earthly  things  may  give  way  to  heavenly." 

In  similar  terms  speaks  Irenajus,  who 
had  himself  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  Origen,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Cyril,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
St.  Augustine.  The  latter  says  expressly, 
that  as  the  Church  always  used  this  prayer, 
she  did  it  at  the  commandment  of  CHRIST. 
"He  said  to  his  disciples — he  said  to  his 
apostles  and  to  us,  pray  thus."  St.  Chrysos 
tom  refers  continually  to  the  LORD'S  prayer, 
as  in  common  use  among  them  by  the 
express  commandment  of  CHRIST,  and  ob 
serves,  "  that  the  FATHER  well  knows  the 
words  and  meaning  of  his  SON."  St.  Cy 
prian  says,  "Let  the  FATHER  recognise  in 
your  prayers  the  words  of  the  SON  ;"  and 
he  considers  it  as  a  peculiar  instance  of 
mercy,  "  that  he  who  made  us  taught  us 
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how  to  pray  ;  that  whilst  we  speak  unto 
the  FATHER  in  that  prayer  and  address 
which  the  SON  taught  us,  we  may  the  more 
easily  be  heard."  lie  adds,  "  Since  we  have 
an  advocate  with  the  FATHER  for  our  sins, 
we  should,  whenever  we  pray  for  pardon, 
allege  unto  GOD  the  very  words  which 
our  advocate  has  taught  us.  We  have  his 
promise,  that  whatever  we  shall  ask  in  his 
name  we  shall  receive  ;  and  must  we  not 
more  readily  obtain  our  desires,  when  we 
not  only  use  his  name  in  asking,  but  in  his 
very  words  present  our  request  unto  GOD. 
Our  advocate  in  heaven  has  taught  us  to 
say  this  prayer  upon  earth,  that  between 
his  intercession  and  our  supplications  the 
most  perfect  harmony  may  subsist."  The 
.judicious  Hooker  observes,  that  "should 
men  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels,  yet 
words  so  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  GOD,  as 
those  which  the  SON  of  GOD  himself  has 
composed,  it  were  _not  possible  for  man  to 
frame." 

There  was,  indeed,  hardly  any  office  in 
the  primitive  Church  in  which  the  celebra 
tion  of  this  prayer  did  not  make  a  solemn 
part ;  so  that  at  length  it  was  called  the 
Orutio  quotidiana,  the  daily,  the  common 
prayer  ;    the    Oratio    legitima,    the    esta 
blished  prayer,  or  the  prayer  of  the  Chris 
tian  law ;  the  "  epitome  of  the  gospel ;"  and 
St.  Augustine  even  terms  it,  "the  daily  bap 
tism,"  and   a  "  daily  purification,"  "  for," 
says  he,  "  we  are  absolved  once  by  baptism, 
|  but  by  this  prayer  daily."     When  in  suc- 
;ceeding  ages  some  of  the  clergy  in  Spain 
;'  occasionally  omitted  it  in  the  daily   ser- 
|  vice,  they  were  censured  by  a  council,  as 
("proud  contemners  of  the  LORD'S  injunc- 
|  tion  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  every  cler- 
;  gyman  omitting   it   either   in   private   or 
!  public  prayer  should   be   degraded   from 
i  tbe  dignity  of  his  office."     It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  heathen  writer  Lucian, 
'nearly    contemporary    with    the    apostles, 
,  makes  a  Christian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
speak  of  the  prayer  which  began,  "  Our 
FATHER." 

The  early  fathers  were  even  of  opinion, 
that  the  making  use  of  this  prayer  was  of 
(vast  efficacy  to  incline  GOD  to  pardon  sins 
!  of  infirmity,    especially    those    committed 
1  through  want  of  fervour  and  sufficient  at 
tention  in  our  other  prayers.    "As  for  our 
!  daily   and  slight  sins,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
'"without  which  no  one  can  live,  the  daily 
prayer  will  be  accepted  by  GOD  for  par- 
,  don  of  them  ;"  and  the  fourth  Council  of 
'  Toledo  enjoins   it    for    this    among    other 
i  reasons.     This  doctrine  the  Papists  after 
wards  perverted,   by  their   distinction    of 


sins  into  venial  and  mortal,  and  by  tlie 
pure  opus  operatum  of  repeating  the  LORD'S 
prayer.  Of  this  abuse  there  is  happily 
no  shadow  in  the  present  service  of  our 
Church,  our  reformers  having  wholly  re 
jected  and  abolished  the  technical  repeti 
tion  of  it  (the  Paternoster)  with  chaplets 
and  rosaries,  to  which  truly  "  vain  repe 
titions"  the  Church  of  Home  had  annexed 
indulgences. 

In  conclusion,  in  whatever  else  the  va 
rious  liturgies  differ,  they  all  agree  in  the 
constant  and  frequent  use  of  this  prayer. 
Dr.  Featley  says,  "  the  reformed  churches 
generally  conclude  their  prayers  before 
sermon  with  the  LORD'S  prayer,  partly  in 
opposition  to  the  Papists,  who  close  up 
their  devotions  with  an  Ace  Maria,  partly 
to  supply  all  the  defects  and  imperfections 
of  their  own."  And  the  learned  Eingham 
pointedly  declares,  "I  dare  undertake  to 
prove,  that  for  1500  years  together,  none 
ever  disliked  the  use  of  the  LORD'S  prayer, 
but  only  the  Pelagians ;  and  they  did  not 
wholly  reject  the  use  of  it  neither,  nor 
dislike  it  because  it  was  a  form,  but  for 
another  reason,  because  it  contradicted 
one  of  their  principal  tenets,  which  was, 
that  some  men  were  so  perfect  in  this 
world,  that  they  needed  not  to  pray  to 
GOD  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  own  sins, 
but  only  for  those  of  others." 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  pro 
test  against  the  conclusion  of  the  following 
paragraph  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Boston,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  strong  prejudices :  "  From 
the  whole,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  a 
prayer  formed  upon  the  model  of  this  ex 
cellent  pattern,  having  the  substance  of  the 
several  petitions  interspersed  through  it, 
though  expressed  in  other  words,  is  a  true, 
scriptural  prayer"  (granted,  it  must t  be 
so)  ;  "  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
conclude  with  the  LORD'S  prayer"  (this  is 
less  certain).  "And,  therefore,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Papists,  and  many  Protest 
ants  who  conclude  their  prayers  with  the 
very  words  of  the  LORD'S  prayer,  make  u 
very  superstitious  use  of  it,  causing  people 
to  imagine  that  the  bare  recital  of  the 
words  of  the  LORD'S  prayer  sanctifies  their 
other  prayers ;  and  that  no  prayer  can  be 
accepted  of  GOD  where  this,  I  cannot  but 
call  it  vain,  repetition  is  omitted."  It  is  con 
fidently  hoped  that  if  what  is  collected  in 
the  present  work,  in  this  humble  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  be  perused  with 
attention,  her  members  will  be  led  to  ex 
claim,  "We  'have  not  so  learned  CHRIST.'" 
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The  LORD'S  prayer  is  to  be  said  with  an 
audible  voice. — It  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
the  priest  to  say  some  parts  of  the  liturgy 
internally  (secreto,  iv  tavrt^),  in  an  unintel 
ligible  whisper  ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
people  joined  in  this  manner,  as  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  LORD'S  prayer  and 
the  creed.  This  unreasonable  practice  was 
put  an  end  to  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
LORD'S  prayer  in  particular  was  directed 
to  be  said  "with  an  audible  voice,"  "with 
a  loud  voice ;"  probably  that  the  people 
might  sooner  learn  this  most  essential 
prayer ;  a  practice  from  which  the  ignorant 
may  even  now  find  benefit. 

The  flaming  ardency  of  the  seven  spirits, 
and  of  all  the  heavenly  choir,  appears  in  the 
intenseness  and  loudness  of  their  songs, 
"  To  him  all  angels  cry  aloud ! "  They  do 
not  breathe  out  faint  or  forced  hallelujahs; 
their  songs  resemble,  as  St.  John  describes 
them,  "  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  and 
"  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings."  (Rev. 
xix.  6.)  But  where  are  the  least  tokens  of 
this  seraphic  ardency  in  our  worship  here 
on  earth  ?  The  sacrifice  of  this  our  public 
service,  like  Elijah's,  is  put  in  excellent 
order,  but  we  ourselves  "  put  no  fire  un 
der  ! "  On  the  contrary,  a  voluntary  cold 
ness  runs  through  all  the  parts  and  offices 
of  it,  like  the  water  poured  on  by  Elijah, 
which  "ran  round  the  altar  and  filled  all  the 
trenches."  And  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if 
GOD  accepts  such  cold  offerings,  or  answers 
us  from  heaven,  unless  with  the  fire,  not  of 
acceptance,  but  of  vengeance.  —  Bisse  on 
the  Lorffs  Prayer. 

The  people  are  to  repeat  it  with  the  priest. 
• — When  the  LORD'S  prayer  was  directed  to 
be  said  with  an  audible  voice,  it  was,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  said  by  the  priest 
alone ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  ancient  Gal- 
lican  Churches,  by  the  priest  and  people 
together — a  custom  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
Roman.  Until  the  review  of  1661,  the  mi 
nister  began  the  prayer,  and  went  through 
it  alone  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peti 
tion,  "  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  which  the 
people  said ;  in  order,  as  Bishop  Sparrow 
remarks,  that  they  might  not  be  inter 
rupted  from  bearing  a  part  in  so  divine  a 
prayer.  In  a  rubric  in  the  communion 
service,  near  the  conclusion,  the  manner  in 
which  the  LORD'S  prayer  should  be  used  is 
clearly  laid  down.  "  Then  shall  the  priest 
say  the  LORD'S  prayer,  the  people  repeating 
after  him  every  petition." 

In  the  Romish  service  the  priest  speaks 
the  words,  "  Et  ne  nos,"  &c.,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice, 


by  which  the  'people  are  apprised  of  its 
being  the  time  for  them  to  answer,  "But 
deliver  us  from  evil."  This  also  is  a  cus 
tom  at  the  end  of  every  prayer,  that  the 
people  may  know  when  to  say  "Amen." 
In  the  Mosarabic  liturgy  the  priest  says 
the  prayer  by  himself,  and  the  people  an 
swer  "Amen"  to  each  petition. 

The  catechumens  and  the  energumens, 
or  those  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  were 
not  suffered  in  the  primitive  Church  to 
join  in  the  tremendous  cry  sent  up  by  the 
people,  but  only  bowed  their  heads  in  token 
of  assent. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  several 
paragraphs  of  the  LORD'S  prayer  are  made 
to  begin,  in  our  Church  prayer  book,  with 
a  capital  letter,  in  order,  most  probably,  to 
mark  accurately  the  places  where  the  peo 
ple  should  ^take  up  their  parts ;  and  this 
method  is  adopted  in  the  confession  in  the 
daily  service,  in  the  creeds,  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis,  in  the  communion  service,  and  in 
the  confession  and  deprecation  in  the  com- 
mination  service  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

But  it  must  likewise  be  observed,  that 
this  method  does  not  seem  to  be  so  closely 
followed  in  the  Cambridge  as  in  the  Oxford 
books,  the  former  combining  the  fourth  and 
fifth  paragraphs,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
and  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
in  the  LORD'S  prayer ;  and  yet  in  these 
copies  the  word  "and"  is  retained  before 
"the  power,"  &c.,  but  dropped  in  the: 
latter. 

Demosthenes  said,  when  he  was  reproved 
for  studying  his  orations,  that  it  argued  his 
reverence  for  the  people  of  Athens.     So 
doth   our  study,   in  making  exact  forms, 
declare  our  esteem  for  Almighty  GOD.  —  i 
Comber.     And  we  have  this  sacred  form 
from  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  who  came 
out  of  the  bosom  of  his  FATHER,  and  knew 
his   treasures,    as  well   as  our  wants ;   he  • 
best  could  inform  us  what  was  fit  for  us  • 
to  ask,  and  what  most  likely  for  him  to! 
grant :  he  was  to  go  to  heaven  to  be  our  • 
advocate  there,  and  he  hath  taught  us  to' 
use  this  here,  that  there  may  be  a  harmony 
between  our  requests  and  his.     For  which 
cause  it  ought  to  be  united  to  all  our  offices 
to  make  up  their  defects,  and  recommend 
them  to  "  Our  heavenly   FATHER,"  who  \ 
cannot  deny  us  when  we  speak  the  very ; 
same  words  which  his  dear  SON  hath  put 
in  our  mouths,  if  we  use  them  with  under 
standing  and  devotion. — 'Ibid. 

LORD'S  SUITER,  An  ancient  name 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist. 
The  name  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20. ;  but  in 
that  passage  it  is  generally  supposed  by 
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the  most  learned  divines,  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  lovefeast,  kept  in  imitation  of 
our  LORD'S  last  supper,  which  was  previ 
ous  to  the  original  eucharist.  Thus  much, 
however,  says  Dr.  Waterland,  is  certain, 
that  in  the  apostolical  times  the  lovefeast 
and  the  eucharist,  though  distinct,  went 
together,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  each 
other,  and  were  both  of  them  celebrated 
at  one  meeting.  (See  Eucharist  and 
Communion.) 

As  l>y  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we 
enter  into  the  Christian  covenant,  so  by 
that  of  the  LORD'S  supper  we  profess  our 
thankful  continuance  in  it :  and  therefore 
the  first  answer  of  our  catechism  concern 
ing  this  ordinance  tells  us,  that  it  was 
appointed  "  for  the  continual  remembrance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  CHRIST, 
and  of  the  benefits  which  we  receive 
thereby." —  Abp.  Seeker. 

It  is  called  the  LORD'S  supper,  because 
it  was  both  instituted  by  our  LORD  at 
supper,  and  was  designed  to  succeed  into 
the  place  of  the  paschal  supper  of  the 
Jews.  (Matt.  xxvi.  2fi,  &e.  Mark,  xiv. 
2-2.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24,  25,  Si^—Abp. 
Wake. 

LORD'S  TABLE.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  altar  iu  Christian  churches. 
(See  Altar.) 

LOVEFEASTS.  (SceAgapce.)  Feasts 
held  in  the  apostolic  age  before  the  cele 
bration  of  the  eucharist,  and  discontinued 
on  account  of  their  abuse. 

LOVE,  THE  FAMILY  OF.  A  sect 
of  enthusiasts,  which  arose  in  Holland,  and, 
being  propagated  across  the  Channel,  ap 
peared  in  England  about  the  year  loSO. 

These  sectaries  pretended  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  sanctity,  which  gained  upon 
the  affections  of  the  common  people.  They 
affirmed,  that  none  were  of  the  number  of 
the  elect  but  such  as  were  admitted  into 
their  family,  and  that  all  the  rest  were 
reprobate,  and  consigned  over  to  eternal 
damnation.  They  held,  likewise,  that  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  swear  to  an  un 
truth  before  a  magistrate,  for  their  own 
convenience,  or  before  any  person,  who 
was  not  of  their  society.  In  order  to  pro 
pagate  their  opinions,  they  dispersed  books, 
translated  out  of  Dutch  into  English,  en 
titled,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  Docu- 
inental  Sentences.  The  Pron/ice>/  of  the 
Spirit  of  Lore.  The  Publishing  of  Peace 
upon,  Earth,  AT. 

These  Familists  could  by  no  means  be 
prevailed  upon  to  discover  their  author: 
nevertheless  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
Henry  JN'icholas  of  Leiden,  who  blasphe 


mously  pretended  that  he  partook  of  the 
divinity  of  GOD,  and  GOD  of  his  humanity. 
Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation 
against  these  impious  sectaries,  and  or- 

!  dered  their  books  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

LOW  SUNDAY.  Upon  'the  octave 
of  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  Day,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  repeat 
some  part  of  the  solemnity  which  was 

:  used  upon  Easter  Day;  whence  this  Sun 
day  took  the  name  of  Low  Sunday,  being 
celebrated  as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower 
degree  than  Easter  Day  itself. 

It  was  also  called  Dominica  in  aJbis, 
because  it  was  the  day  on  which  those  who 
had  been  baptized  on  Easter  eve  put  off 
their  while  garments. 

LUCIFERIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  an 
tiquity,  is  the  name  of  those  Christians 
who  persisted  in  the  schism  of  Lucifer, 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia. 
Lucifer  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  famous  for  his  extraordinary  virtues 
and  abilities.  He  was  deputed"  by  the 
pope  to  the  Emperor  Conshuitius,  and 
procured  the  calling  of  a  council  at  Milan 
in  the  year  3o.>,  by  which  he  himself,  and 
the  rest  of  the  orthodox  prelates,  who 
defended  Athanasius,  were  condemned  to 
banishment.  He  was  recalled  from  his 
exile  by  the  Empeior  Julian,  in  301, 
when,  coming  to  Antioch,  where  the 
church  was  extremely  divided  between 
the  followers  of  Eu/oius  the  Arian.  and 
of  Melettus  and  Eustathius  orthodox 
bishops,  he,  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism, 
ordained  I'aulinus  bishop,  whom  neither 
of  the  orthodox  parties  approved.  Euse- 
bius  of  Verceil,  whom  the  Council  of 
Alexandria  had  sent  to  heal  the  divisions, 

i  extremely    disapproved    this    ordination; 

.  whereupon  Lucifer,  who  was  of  an  in 
flexible  spirit,  broke  off  communion  with 
him  and  the  other  prelates,  and  retired  to 

,  Sardinia,  where  to  his  death  he  persisted 
in  his  separation,  and,  by  this  means,  gave 
birth  to  a  schism,  which  caused  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  to  the  Church.  Jt  con 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  after  which  time  authors 
make  little  or  no  mention  of  it. 

LUTHERANS.  Those  Christians  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther. 

This  sect  took  its  rise  from  the  just 
offence  which  was  taken  at  the  indulgences 
(see  Indulgences),  which,  in  1J17,  were 
granted  bv  pope  Leo  X.  to  those  who 
contributed  towards  the  finishing  St.  I'e- 
ter's  Church,  at  Rome.  It  is  said,  the 
pope  at  first  gave  the  Princess  Cibo,  his 
sister,  that  branch  of  the  revenue  of  in- 
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diligences  which  wore  collected  in  Saxony ; 
that  afterwards  these  indulgences  were 
farmed  out  to  those  who  would  give  most 
for  them ;  and  that  these  purchasers,  to 
make  the  most  of  their  bargain,  pitched 
upon  such  preachers,  receivers,  and  col 
lectors  of  indulgences,  as  they  thought 
proper  for  their  purpose,  who  managed 
their  business  in  a  scandalous  manner. 
The  pope  had  sent  these  indulgences  to 
Prince  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
brother  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
to  publish  them  in  Germany.  This  prelate 
put  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  John 
Tetzel,  a  Dominican,  and  an  inquisitor, 
who  employed  several  of  his  own  order  to 
preach  up  and  recommend  these  indul 
gences  to  the  people.  These  Dominicans 
managed  the  matter  so  well,  that  the 
people  eagerly  bought  up  all  the  indul 
gences.  And  the  farmers,  finding  money 
come  in  very  plentifully,  spent  it  publicly 
in  a  luxurious  and  libertine  manner. 

John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the 
Augustines  in  Germany,  was  the  first  who 
took  occasion  to  declare  against  these 
abuses ;  for  which  purpose  he  made  use 
of  Martin  Luther,  the  most  learned  of  all 
the  Augustines.  He  was  a  native  of  Eis- 
leben,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld, 
in  Saxony  ;  and  he  taught  divinity  at  the 
university  of  Wittemberg.  This  learned 
Augustine  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  de 
claimed  vehemently  against  the  abuse  of 
indulgences.  Nor  did  he  stop  here ;  he  j 
fixed  ninety-five  propositions  upon  the 
church  doors  of  Wittemberg,  not  as  dog 
matical  points  which  he  himself  held,  but 
in  order  to  be  considered  and  examined 
in  a  public  conference.  John  Tetzel,  the 
Dominican,  immediately  published  106 
propositions  against  them,  at  Frankfort 
upon  the  Oder ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
office  of  inquisitor,  ordered  those  of  Lu 
ther  to  be  burnt ;  whose  adherents,  to 
revenge  the  affront  offered  to  Luther, 
publicly  burnt  those  of  Tetzel  at  Wittem 
berg.  Thus  war  was  declared  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Augustines,  and  soon 
after  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Lutheran  party,  which  from  that  time 
began  to  appear  openly  against  the  Wes 
tern  Church. 

In  the  year  1518,  Eckius,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Ingolstadt,  and  Silvester  Prie- 
rius,  a  Dominican,  and  master  of  the 
sacred  palace,  wrote  against  Luther's 
Theses,  who  answered  them  in  a  tract, 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope  and  the  bishop 
of  Brandenburg,  his  diocesan,  offering  to 
submit  to  the  holy  see  in  the  points  con 


tested.  But  Prierius  having  published  a 
discourse  full  of  extravagant  amplifications 
of  the  pope's  power,  Luther  took  occasion 
from  thence  to  make  the  papal  authority 
appear  odious  to  the  Germans.  In  the 
meantime,  the  process  against  Luther 
going  on  at  Rome,  the  pope  summoned 
him  to  appear  there  within  sixty  days : 
but,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
his  holiness  consented  that  the  cause  should 
be  examined  in  Germany,  and  delegated 
his  legate,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  to  try  it. 
This  cardinal  gave  Luther  a  peremptory 
order  to  recant,  and  not  to  appear  any 
more  before  him  unless  he  complied ; 
upon  which  Luther,  in  the  night-time, 
posted  up  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
retired  to  Wittemberg.  Afterwards,  fear 
ing  he  should  be  condemned  at  Rome,  he 
published  a  protestation  in  form  of  law, 
and  appealed  to  a  general  council. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  1519, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  dying,  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  protected  Luther, 
being  vicar  of  the  empire  during  the  in 
terregnum,  that  reformer's  interest  and 
character  were  greatly  raised,  and  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  sent  from 
GOD  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Roman  Church.  In  June, 
the  same  year,  there  was  a  famous  con 
ference  between  Luther,  Eckius,  and  Ca- 
rolostadius,  at  Leipsic ;  in  which  they 
agreed  to  refer  themselves  to  the  univer 
sities  of  Erfurt  and  Paris.  The  points 
debated  upon  were,  free-will,  purgatory, 
indulgences,  penance,  and  the  pope's  su 
premacy. 

In  1520,  Luther  sent  his  book  De  Li' 
bertate  Christiana  to  the  pope ;  in  which 
he  grounds  justification  upon  faith  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  good  works;  and 
asserts,  that  Christian  liberty  rescues  us 
from  the  bondage  of  human  traditions, 
and  particularly  the  slavery  of  papal  im 
positions.  Afterwards,  in  a  remonstrance 
written  in  high  Dutch,  he  proceeded  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  June  the  same  year,  the  pope  re 
solved  to  apply  the  last  remedies,  which 
the  Church  makes  use  of  against  her  ene 
mies,  and  began  with  condemning  in  writ 
ing  forty-one  propositions  extracted  from 
Luther's  writings,  giving  him  sixty  days 
to  recant :  but  Luther  refusing  to  comply, 
the  pope  declared  him  excommunicated, 
and  sent  the  bull  by  Eckius  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  university  of  Wittem 
berg,  who  agreed  to  defer  the  publication 
of  it.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  wrote 
against  the  bull  with  great  warmth  and 
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freedom,  and  appealed  once  more  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council.  Resides 
which,  he  caused  a  large  bonfire  to  be 
made  without  the  walls  of  AYittemberg, 
and  threw  into  it  with  his  o\vn  hands  the 
pope's  bull,  together  with  the  decretals, 
extravagants,  and  C'lenientines.  'i'lii.s  ex 
ample  was  followed  by  his  disciples  in 
several  other  towns. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  declared  against 
Luther,  and  ordered  his  books  to  be  burnt. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
in  1<?21,  Luther,  with  the  emperor's  per 
mission,  appeared  there,  and  made  a  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  and  his  opinions. 
But,  when  the  diet  found  that  he  would 
neither  stand  to  the  decisions  of  councils, 
nor  the  decrees  of  popes,  the  emperor 
gave  him  twenty  days  to  retire  to  a  place 
of  security,  and,  a  month  after,  published 
his  imperial  edict,  by  which  Luther  was 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  as  an 
heretic  and  schismatic.  Hut  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  gave  private  orders  to  convey 
Luther  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  was  concealed  three  quarters  of  a  year. 
He  worked  hard  in  this  retirement,  which 
he  called  his  Isle  of  Putinos,  and  kept  up 
the  spirit  of  his  party  by  writing  new 
books;  among  which  were  his  "Tracts" 
|  igainst  auricular  confession,  private  masses, 
j monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
Idergy.  About  this  time  the  university 
K  Df  Paris,  to  which  he  had  appealed,  con- 
Idemned  a  hundred  propositions  extracted 

•  Dut  of  his  books;  and  king' Henry  VIII. 
i;of  England  wrote  against  him  in  defence 
i of  the  seven  sacraments.     Luther  replied 
kboth  to  the  Sorbonne  and  to  the  king  of  \ 
[England,  but  in  a  very  rude  and  unman- 
f.ierlv  way. 

'<  Soon  after  he  broke  out  of  his  retire- 
j'Tient,  and  was  so  hardy  as  to  publish  a 
i  jull  against  the  pope's  bull  Jit  ctcna  Domini, 

•  calling  it  the  Hull  and  Reformation  of  Doc-  '• 
[cor  Luther.     About  this  time  he  published 

>art    of  his    translation    of   the    Rible,    in 
,  .vhich  lie  departed   from  the    Vulgate,   so 

or."    authorised    and    received     by    the 
;  Jhurch. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  all  along 
;  avoured  and  protected  Luther,  now-  gave 
i  lim  leave  to  reform  the  churches  of  A\  ir- 
Slemberg  as  he  thought  fit.  The  reformer 
t  iroposed  likewise  a  regulation  concerning 
ihe  patrimony  of  the  Church  ;  which  was, 

ihat  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  monks  should 
.  )e  expelled,  and  all  the  lands  and  revenues 

>f  the  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  monasteries, 
s  Should  cfsfhi-tit  to  the  respective  princes; 

md  that  all  the  convents  of  Mendicant 


friars  should  be  turned  into  public  schools 
or  hospitals.  This  project  plca.-ed  the 
princes  and  magistrates,  who  began  to 
relish  Luther's  doctrine  extremely  :  in.-o- 
much  that,  at  the  Diet  of  Wirtemberg  in 
l.vJ'J,  when  pope  Adrian  AT.  insisted  upon 
the  bull  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther,  he  could  not  pre 
vail  with  the  princes  to  put  them  in  exe 
cution,  but  was  answered,  that  a  general 
council  ought  to  be  called,  and  that  then: 
ought  to  lie  a  reformation  of  the  ecclesi 
astics,  and  especially  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  year,  Luther  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  a  league  contracted  between  Gustavus, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  Frederick,  king  of 
Denmark,  who  both  agreed  to  establish 
Lutheranism  in  their  dominions.  And 
now  Luther's  persuasion,  which,  from  the 
I  pper  Saxony,  had  spread  itself  into  the 
northern  provinces,  be^an  to  be  perfectly 
settled  in  the  duchies  of  Lunculmrg, 
Rrunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomera- 
nia  ;  and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  Mag 
deburg  and  Hremen  ;  and  in  the  towns 
of  Hamburg,  AVismar,  Rostock  ;  and  all 
along  the  .Baltic,  as  far  as  Livonia  anil 
Prussia. 

About  this  time  Luther  left  oil'  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  dressed  himself  like  a 
doctor,  rel'usinir  to  be  saluted  with  the  title 
of  reverend  father.  Erasmus  having  written 
a  book  concerning  free-will  (  !)>•  Lihcro  Ar- 
Ititrio'),  Luther  answered  it  in  another,  en 
titled  l)c  Xt'i-rii  Arhitrin.  In  LrJ-j,  Thomas 
Muncer  and  Nicholas  Storck,  taking  their 
leave  of  Luther,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Fanatics. 
About  this  time  Luther  married  a  nun, 
called  Catherine  lioren,  exhorting  all  the 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  to  liillow  his  ex 
ample.  In  l.j-Jti,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  turned  Lutheran,  who  gave  great 
life  and  spirit  to  that  partv. 

In  .A  I  arch,  LvJO,  the  Diet  of  Spire  de 
creed  that  the  Catholics  should  not  have 
the  liberty  to  change  their  religion;  that, 
the  Lutherans  should  be  tolerated  till 
the  meetin"  of  a  council,  but  not  allowed 
to  mole.-t  the  Catholics;  and  that  the 
preachers  should  deliver  nothing  in  their 
sermons  contrary  to  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran  princes 
entered  a  solemn  iirotextation  again>t  this 
decree,  from  whence  came  the  name  ot 
Protestants,  taken  up  first  by  the  Luther 
ans,  and  afterwards  received  among  the 
Calvinists. 

The    beginning   of   October,    this    year, 
was   held    at   Marpurg  the  conference   be 
tween  Luther  and  /winglius,   in   relation 
C   c 
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to  the  eucharist ;  the  latter  affirming  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  bread  and  wine 
in  the  LORD'S  supper,  which  elements  are 
the  figure  and  representation  of  his  body 
and  blood  ;  and  Luther  asserting  that  his 
body  and  blood  are  really  present,  but 
under  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  that  only  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
sacrament ;  after  which  he  did  not  ac 
knowledge  the  continuance  of  this  pre 
sence.  This  conference  broke  up  without 
coming  to  any  accommodation. 

In  1530,  the  Lutherans  or  Protestants 
drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they 
presented  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  (See 
Augsburg,  Confession  of.) 

The  year  after,  the  Protestant  princes 
made  the  famous  league  of  Smalcalde, 
which  obliged  the  emperor  to  grant  the 
Lutherans  a  toleration,  till  the  differences 
in  religion  were  settled  by  a  council,  which 
he  engaged  himself  to  call  in  six  months. 

The  Lutheran  party  gaining  strength 
every  day,  and  having  refused  the  bull  for 
convening  a  council  at  Mantua,  the  em 
peror  summoned  a  general  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
where  a  scheme  of  religion  for  reconciling 
the  two  parties  was  examined  :  but,  after 
they  had  examined  and  disputed  for  a 
month  together,  the  divines  could  agree 
upon  no  more  than  five  or  six  articles, 
concerning  justification,  free  will,  original 
sin,  baptism,  good  works,  and  episcopacy  : 
for,  when  they  came  to  other  points,  and 
especially  the  eucharist,  the  Lutherans 
would  by  no  means  yield  to  the  other 
party.  The  diet  ended  with  a  decree  of 
the  emperor,  strictly  forbidding  the  Lu 
therans  to  tamper  with  any  person  to  make 
them  quit  their  old  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  suspending  all  the  edicts  pub 
lished  against  them. 

Martin  Luther  lived  to  see  the  opening 
of  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  for  ac 
commodating  the  differences  in  religion  ; 
which  put  him  upon  acting  with  more 
vigour  and  warmth  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  foreseeing  that  his  opinions 
would  be  condemned  there.  In  short,  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  engage  the  Pro 
testant  princes  to  act  against  the  council ; 
which  measures  he  continued  to  pursue 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  Febru 
ary,  1546. 

Maurice,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  emperor,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  him  at  Passaw,  in 
1552,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  exercise 
of  Lutheranism,  as  stated  by  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  should  be  tolerated  all  over 
the  empire ;  which  toleration  was  to  last 


for  ever,  in  case  the  differences  in  religion 
could  not  be  accommodated  within  six 
months.  And  thus  Lutheranism  was  per 
fectly  settled  in  Germany. 

The  Lutherans  are  generally  divided 
into  the  moderate  and  the  rigid.  The 
moderate  Lutherans  are  those  who  sub 
mitted  to  the  Interim,  published  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Melancthon  was  the 
head  of  this  party.  (See  Interim.) 

The  rigid  Lutherans  are  those  who  would 
not  endure  any  alteration  in  any  of 
Luther's  opinions.  The  head  of  this 
party  was  Matthias  Flacius,  famous  for 
writing  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  in 
which  he  had  three  other  Lutheran  minis 
ters  for  his  assistants. 

To  these  arc  added  another  division, 
called  Luther o-Zwinglians,  because  they 
held  some  of  Luther's  tenets,  and  some  of 
Zwinglius,  yielding  something  to  each  side, 
to  prevent  the  ill  consequence  of  disunion 
in  the  Reformation. 

The  Lutherans  retain  the  use  of  the 
altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  com 
munion.  They  likewise  make  use  of  lighted 
tapers  in  their  churches,  of  incense,  and  a 
crucifix  on  the  altar,  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  of  images,  &c.  Several  of  their 
doctors  acknowledge  that  such  materials 
add  a  lustre  and  majesty  to  divine  worship, 
and  fix  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

The  Lutherans  retain  the  observance  of 
several  solemn  festivals  after  their  reform 
ation.  They  keep  three  solemn  days  of 
festivity  at  Christmas.  In  some  Lutheran 
countries,  the  people  go  to  church  on  the 
night  of  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  SAVIOUR 
with  lighted  candles  or  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  faithful,  who  meet  in  the 
church,  spend  the  whole  night  there  in 
singing,  and  saying  their  prayers  by  the 
light  of  them.  Sometimes  they  burn  such 
a  large  quantity  of  incense,  that  the  smoke 
|  of  it  ascends  like  a  whirlwind,  and  their 
j  devotees  may  properly  enough  be  said  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  is  customary, 
I  likewise,  in  Germany,  to  give  entertain 
ments  at  such  times  to  friends  and  rela 
tions,  and  to  send  presents  to  each  other, 
especially  to  the  young  people,  whom  they 
amuse  with  very  idle  and  romantic  stories, 
telling  them  that  our  blessed  SAVIOUR 
descends  from  heaven  on  the  night  of  his 
nativity,  and  brings  with  him  all  kinds  of 
playthings. 

They  have  three  holidays  at  Easter,  and 
three  at  Whitsuntide,  as  well  as  those 
before- mentioned  at  Christmas.  These 
festivals  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them 
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l  with  respect  to  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
f  those  times:  but  with  regard  to  some 
i  particular  superstitions,  they  are  remark- 
I  able  enough  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
[  pa>chal  water,  which  is  looked  on  as  a 
|  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eves,  and  very 
i  serviceable  in  uniting  broken  limbs.  This 
i  paschal  water  is  nothing  more  than  eom- 
[  mon  river  water,  taken  up  on  Easter  Day, 
i  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  They  have 
t  another  superstitious  notion  with  respect 

to  their  horses  :  they  imagine  that  the 
t  swimming  them  in  the  river  on  Easter 
I  Day,  before  the  sun  rises,  preserves  them 
i  from  lameness. 

The  other  festivals  observed  by  the 
|  Lutherans  are,  Xew  Year's  Day,  or  the 
I,  Circumcision,  a  festival  not  near  so  au- 
[  cient  as  the  four  above-mentioned ;  the 
\  festival  of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  otherwise, 
p  the  Epiphany;  tlie  Purification  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin,  or  Candlemas ;  and  Lady 
i  Day,  or  the  Annunciation.  There  is  no 

public   work  nor   service  devoted   to  the 

Blessed  Virgin,  nor  arc  there  any  pro- 
t  cessions,  or  other  ceremonies,  which  are 
t  observed  by  the  Iloman  Catholics  on  the 

two  latter  festivals.  The  festival  of  the 
i  Sacred  Trinity  is  solemnised  on  the  Sun- 
i;  day  after  AVhitsunday  ;  that  of  St.  John 

Baptist  on  the  24th  of  June  ;  and   that  of 

the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on 
\  the  2nd  of  July,  as  it  is  by  the  Roman 

Catholics.  To  conclude,  the  festival  of 
I  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  or  rather  the 
•|  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Lutherans  on 
:  that  day,  are  the  remains  only  of  an  an- 
i  cient  custom,  which  has  been  preserved 
•I  amongst  them,  although  somewhat  ex- 

*  traordinary,  as  the  members  of  their  com 
munion   retain   no  manner   of  veneration 

)  for  angels. 

In  1.3'23,  Luther  drew  np  a  formulary 
of  the  mass  and  communion  for  the  par- 

•  ticular  service  of  the  church  of  Wittem- 
berg.    "Without  attempting  to  particularise 

,  the  various  parts  of  it,  it  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  churches  where  Lntheranism 

!  prevailed  were  obliged  entirely  to  conform 
to  it.  However,  those  orders  were  never 
punctually  obeyed.  Some  Lutheran  coun- 

•'  tries  have  one  ritual,  and  some  another. 

!  There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  in  their 
liturgie?,  though,  as  to  the  fundamental  | 

I  articles,  they  all  a(rree. — J3r(>ii<rJi/<»i. 

LYCII-GATE,   or    CORPSE-GATE, 
from  h'icfi,  "a  dead  body  ;"  hence  Leitch- 

,   field  —  a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  church 

'  yard  where  the  body  was  placed  before 
burial. 

LYCIIXOSCOPL.     A  narrow  window 


near  the  ground,  very  freijuentlv  found  at 
the  south-west  end  of  a  chancel,  not  in- 
fri'cjueinly  at  the  north-west,  and  r-onie- 
times,  though  seldom,  in  other  parts  of  the 
church.  The  name  was  given  on  the  as 
sumption  (which  is  now,  perhaps,  univer 
sally  abandoned),  that  its  use  was  to  watch 
the  pasch-light  from  without  the  church. 
The  theory  now  commonly  adopted,  and 
at  least  in  part  proved,  is,  that  Ivchno- 
scopes  were  confessionals.  The  Ia>t  and 
fullest  exposition  and  examination  of  the 
various  theories  of  the  use  of  these  win 
dows  may  be  found  in  a  paper  bv  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Transac 
tions  of  the  Northamptonshire,  Lincoln 
shire,  and  other  Architectural  Societies." 
In  this  paper  their  use  as  ventilators  is 
suggested. 

MACCABEES.  Th-rc  are  two  books 
of  this  name  in  the  Apochrypha,  both  of  an 
uncertain  order.  They  are  called  Mac 
cabees,  because  thev  relate  the  patriotic 
and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
and  his  brethren.  The  Jir.it  book,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  and  authentic  history, 
contains  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
beginning  of  the  rei^n  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  to  the  death  of  Simon,  a  period  of 
about  thirty-four  years.  The  .srro.W  book, 
which  is  far  lt>s  valuable,  and  less  to  be 
depended  upon,  and  which  is  in  some 
places  at  variance  with  canonical  Scripture, 
contains  the  historv  of  about  fifteen  years, 
A.M.  :js-2.s  to  ;3S4:$,  from  the  commission  of 
Heliodorus  to  pillage  the  temple,  to  the 
victory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor. 
These  two  books  are  accounted  canonical 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  there  are 
besides  two  other  books  called  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  of  very 
little  authority,  and  which  were  never  ad 
mitted  into  (lie  canon  bv  any  Church. 

MACEDONIANS.  "  So  called  from 
Macedonins,  a  bMiop  of  Constantinople, 
deposed  from  his  see  by  a  council  of  ;!<>(>, 
and  also  PneumatomacJtiiiHS,  irom  -rf/tic, 
Xfiiri/iix.  and  u«\</««  (/m^im),  from  their 
distinctive  error:  a  sect  of  heretics  who 
arose  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied 
the  separate  personality  of  the  lloi.y 
GHOST.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
second  general  council  (of  Constantinople), 
anno  :5sl,  and  against  their  errors  the  ex 
pansion  til' the  latter  portion  of  the  Niccne 
Creed  was  directed:  "1  believe  in  the 
HOLY  (iiio>T.  the  LOUD  and  giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  I-'ATIIKH  and  the 
SON,  who  with  the  EATHKK  and  the  SON 
totrether  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who 
spake  by  the  prophets." 
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MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES.  (See 
Centuries.) 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  song  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  appointed 
to  be  said  or  sung  in  English  after  the 
first  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  unless  the 
90th  Psalm,  called  Cantate  Domino,  is  used. 

MANICHEANS.  Christian  heretics, 
•who  took  their  name  from  one  Manes, 
who  began  to  spread  his  error  in  the  third 
century,  which  he  embraced  in  this  man 
ner.  One  Terebinthus,  disciple  to  Su- 
thianus,  a  magician,  finding  that  in  Persia, 
whither  he  was  forced  to  retire  out  of 
Palestine,  the  priests  and  learned  men  of 
the  country  did  strongly  oppose  his  errors 
and  designs,  retired  into  a  widow's  house, 
where  he  was  murdered.  This  woman, 
being  heiress  to  the  money  and  books  of 
Terebinthus,  bought  a  slave  named  Cur- 
sicus,  whom  she  afterwards  adopted,  and 
caused  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  sciences 
of  Persia.  This  man,  after  the  woman's 
death,  changed  his  name,  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  his  first  condition,  and  assumed 
that  of  Manes.  He  pretended  to  be  the 
apostle  of  CHRIST,  and  that  he  was  the 
Comforter  our  SAVIOUR  promised  to  send. 
He  held  that  there  were  two  principles, 
the  one  good,  from  whence  proceeded  the 
good  soul  of  man,  and  the  other  bad,  from 
whence  proceeded  the  evil  soul,  and  like 
wise  the  body  with  all  corporeal  creatures. 
He  wickedly  allowed  his  disciples  to  wallow 
in  all  impurity,  and  forbad  to  give  alms  to 
any  that  were  not  of  his  own  sect.  lie 
attributed  the  motions  of  concupiscence  to 
the  evil  soul ;  he  gave  out  that  the  souls 
of  his  followers  went  through  the  elements 
to  the  moon,  and  afterwards  to  the  sun  to 
be  purified,  and  then  to  GOD,  in  whom 
they  did  rejoin  ;  and  those  of  other  men, 
he  alleged,  went  to  hell,  to  be  sent  into 
other  bodies.  He  alleged,  that  CHRIST 
had  his  residence  in  the  sun ;  the  HOLY 
GHOST  in  the  air ;  wisdom  in  the  moon  ; 
and  the  FATHER  in  the  abyss  of  light ;  he 
denied  the  resurrection,  and  condemned 
marriage  ;  he  held  Pythagoras's  transmi 
gration  of  souls  ;  that  CHRIST  was  no  real 
body,  that  he  was  neither  dead  nor  risen, 
arid  that  he  was  the  Serpent  that  tempted 
Eve.  He  forbad  the  use  of  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  and  wine,  as  creatures  proceeding 
from  a  bad  principle  ;  he  used  a  form  of 
baptism  different  from  that  of  the  Church. 
He  taught  that  magistrates  were  not 
to  be  obeyed,  and  condemned  the  most 
lawful  wars.  It  were  next  to  impossible 
to  recount  all  the  impious  and  damnable 
tenets  of  this  heresiarch,  insomuch  that 


Leo  the  Great  said  of  him,  that  the  devil 
reigned  in  all  other  heresies,  but  he  had 
built  a  fortress,  and  raised  his  throne  in 
that  of  the  Manicheans,  who  embraced  all 
the  errors  and  impieties  that  the  spirit  of 
man  was  capable  of;  for  whatever  profa 
nation  was  in  paganism,  carnal  blindness 
in  Judaism,  unlawful  curiosity  in  magic, 
or  sacrilegious  in  other  heresies,  did  all 
centre  in  that  of  the  Manicheans.  This  man 
promised  the  king  of  Persia  that  he  would 
cure  his  son,  whereupon  the  father  sent 
away  all  the  physicians  that  might  have 
cured  him,  and  the  patient  died  soon  after  : 
whereupon  Manes  was  imprisoned,  but 
made  his  escape  ;  but  being  soon  appre 
hended  again,  was  flayed  alive,  and  his 
carcass  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts. 

The  Manicheans  were  divided  into 
hearers  and  the  elect ;  of  the  elect,  twelve 
were  called  masters,  in  imitation  of  the 
twelve  apostles  ;  and  there  was  a  thirteenth, 
who  was  a  kind  of  pope  amongst  them. 
The  emperors,  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
laws  against  these  heretics,  who  renewed 
their  opinions  in  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Rome, 
where  a  council  was  held  against  them. 
The  ancients  do  not  well  agree  as  to  the 
time  of  the  heretic's  first  appearance.  But 
Spanheim  says,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
bus,  a  little  before  Diocletian,  and  that 
his  heresy  was  a  compound  of  the  Pytha 
gorean,  Gnostic,  and  Marcionite  opinions  ; 
that  he  held  two  gods,  who  were  contrary 
and  co-eternal,  one  the  author  of  evil,  and 
the  other  of  good.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  other  authors,  charge  them 
with  ascribing  a  body  to  GOD,  and  alleging 
that  he  was  substantially  in  everything, 
though  never  so  base,  as  mire,  dirt,  &c., 
but  was  separated  from  them  by  the 
coming  of  CHRIST,  and  by  the  Manicheans 
eating  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  like 
wise  maintained,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  combat  between  the  princes  of  dark 
ness  and  light,  wherein  they  who  held  for 
GOD  were  taken  prisoners,  and  that  he 
laboured  still  for  their  redemption.  More 
over,  he  held  that  the  sun  and  the  moon 
were  ships,  that  the  soul  of  a  man  and  of  a 
tree  were  of  the  same  substance,  and  both 
of  them  a  part  of  GOD  ;  that  sin  was  a  sub 
stance,  and  not  a  quality  or  affection,  and 
therefore  natural,  and  that  acquired  by  the 
fall ;  he  likewise  held  a  fatality,  and  denied 
free-will.  —  See  Burton.  Aus;mti. 

MANIPLE,  or  MANUPLE.  Origi 
nally  a  narrow  strip  of  linen  suspended 
from  the  left  arm  of  the  priest,  and  used 
to  wipe  away  the  perspiration  from  the 
face :  gradually  it  received  embellish- 
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monts,  it  was  bordered  by  a  fringe,  and 
decorated  with  needle-work.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  its  use  might  lie  to  clean 
the  sacred  vessels,  as  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  for  in  the  eleventh  centurv  it  was 
given  to  the  sub-deacons  as  the  insignia  of 
their  order.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
cpigoiidtnn  by  being  worn  on  the  left  side. 
The  maniple  is  not  retained  in  the  ecclesi 
astical  vestments  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land. 

_  .MAXUDUCTOR  (£«/.),  in  the  an 
cient  Christian  Church,  WHS  an  officer, 
who,  from  the  middle  of  the  choir,  where 
he  was  placed,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
choristers  to  sing,  marked  the  measure, 
beat  the  time,  and  regulated  the  music. 
lit?  was  so  called,  because  he  led  or  guided 
the  choir  by  the  motions  and  gesture  of 
the  hand. 

The  (i reeks  called  the  same  kind  of 
officer  Mesochoros,  because  he  was  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 

MARAXATIIA.  On  this  word,  which 
is  added  by  St.  1'aul  to  the  word  Aiiutln'mu, 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  '2'2.,  Bingham,  who  has  col- 
looted  the  authorities  of  the  fathers,  tells 
us  that  St.  Chrysostom  says  it  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  The  LORD  Is  ccunu :  and 
he  particularly'applies  it  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  still  abused  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  notwithstanding  that  the  LORD  was 
come  among  them.  "This  word,"  says  he, 
"speaks  terror  to  those  who  make  their 
members  the  members  of  an  harlot,  who 
oflend  their  brethren  by  eating  things 
oiFered  to  idols,  who  name  themselves  by 
the  names  of  men,  who  deny  the  resurrec 
tion.  The  LOUD  of  all  is  come1  down 
among  us;  and  yet  ye  continue  the  same 
men  ye  were  before,  and  persevere  in  your 
sins."  St.  .Jerome  says,  it  was  more  a 
Syriac  than  a  Hebrew  word,  though  it 
had  something  in  it  of  both  languages, 
signifying  Our  LORD  is  come.  But  he 
applies  it  against  the  pcrverscness  of  the 
Jews,  and  others  who  denied  the  coming 
of  CHRIST  :  making  this  the  sense  of  the 
npostle,  "If  anv  man  love  not  the  LORD 
Jicsrs  CHRIST,  let  him  be  Anatli<>in<i,  the 
LORD  is  coma;  wherefore  it  is  superfluous 
for  anv  to  contend  with  pertinacious  hatred 
against  him,  of  the  truth  of  whose  coming 
there  is  such  apparent  demonstration." 
The  same  sen-e  is  given  by  Hilary  the 
deacon,  and  Pelagic,  who  wrote  under 
the  names  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  .Jerome. 
And  it  is  received  by  Kstius  and  Dr. 
Li'_ditf'oot  as  the  true-t  interpretation.  So 
that,  according  to  this  sense,  Miinniiithu 
could  not  be  any  part  of  the  form  of  ex 


communication,  but  only  a  reason  for  pro- 
nouir'inir  Anathema  against  those  who  ex 
pressed  their  hatred  agaiint  CHRIST,  by 
denying  his  coming;  either  in  words,  as 
the  flews  did,  who  blasphemed  CHRIST, 
and  called  Jicsrs  Anathema  or  accursed  ;  or 
else  bv  wicked  works  as  those  who  lived 
profanelv  under  the  name  of  Christian. 

MAKCIONITES.  Heretics  of  the 
second  century,  so  called  from  Marciou. 
lie  was  born  at  Synope,  in  Paphlagonia 
or  Pontus,  and  for  that  reason  is  some 
times  called  Ponticus.  He  studied  the 
Stoic  philosophy  in  his  vounirer  years,  and 
was  a  lover  of  solitude  and  poverty;  but 
being  convicted  of  nneleanncss  with  a 
virgin,  he  was,  by  her  lather,  who  was  a 
bishop,  expelled  the  Church.  After  this 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  being  not  ad 
mitted  into  church  communion,  b"causc 
hi-;  father  opposed  it,  he  in  spite  embraced 
Cerdou's  heresv,  and  became  the  author 
of  new  heresies,  in  l-'il.  lie  held  with 
Cerdon  two  gods,  the  one  good,  tin1  other 
bad  :  the  la)  ler,  he  said,  was  the  author  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  law;  but  the  good, 
he  said,  was  the  author  of  the  gospel  and 
redeemer  of  the  world.  He  styled  himself 
Jr.srs  CHRIST,  sent  on  purpose  to  abolish 
the  law.  as  being  bail.  Origen  aflirms, 
that  he  supposed  there  was  a  (Joi>  of  the 
Jews,  a  (Ion  of  the  Christians,  and  a  COD 
of  the  (ientile<.  Tertnlliau  speaks  of  nine, 
and,  more  curiously  than  anv  body  else, 
observes  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  as  that 
lie  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
condemned  marriage,  excluding  married 
people  from  salvation,  whom  he  would  not 
baptize,  though  he  allowed  of  three  sorts, 
and  that  the  living  were  sometimes  bap 
tized  for  the  dead.  In  his  sect,  the 
women  commonly  administered  the  sacra 
ments.  Rhadon,  a  (..reek  author,  quoted 
bv  Kusebins.  savs.  the  disciples  of  this 
hercMareh  added  many  other  errors  to  his 
tenets,  and  were  called  Marcionists ;  that 
the  liercsiarch  meeting  Polycarp  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  him.  "  Very  well,"  answered  the 
•rood  bi>hop,  "  I  know  you  very  well  to  be 
the  devil's  eldest  son."  Con.-tantine  the 
(ireat  published  an  edict  against  the  Mar- 
cionites  and  the  other  heretics,  in  :5()G  ; 
and  Tlieodoret,  bi.-hop  of  Cyrus,  converted 
10,000  of  them  in  -120. 

MAIIIOLATRY.  (See  Aii?f<-l*,  T<1o- 
intrii,  ]'<>/>rri/,  Virgin  Mnri/.  Mntlur  of 
God.)  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 
one  of  the  -ins  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  defending  which  her  theologians  are 
guilty  of  heresy.  The  fact  of  the  Ro- 
( c  3 
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manists  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not 
denied.  Their  manner  of  doing  so,  not 
merely  seeking  her  intercession,  but  ac 
tually  addressing  her  in  terms  which  sound 
very  like  blasphemy  to  those  whose  re 
ligion  is  catholic  and  scriptural,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  made 
from  the  Psalter  of  Bonaventure. 

Extract  from  the  "  Crown  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin:"* 

"  O  thou,  our  governor,  and  most  be 
nignant  Lady,  in  right  of  being  his  mother, 
command  your  most  beloved  SON,  our 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  that  he  deign  to 
raise  our  minds  from  longing  after  earthly 
things  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things." 

Extract  from  a  "Parody  on  the  Te 
Deurn,"  by  the  same  writer  : 

"We  praise  thee,  Mother  of  GOD;  we 
acknowledge  thee  to  be  a  virgin.  All  the 
earth  doth  worship  thee,  the  spouse  of  the 
eternal  FATHER.  All  the  angels  and  arch 
angels,  all  thrones  and  powers,  do  faithfully 
serve  thee.  To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud, 
with  a  never-ceasing  voice,  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Mary,  mother  of  GOD.  .  .  .  The 
whole  court  of  heaven  doth  honour  thee 
as  queen.  The  holy  Church  throughout 
all  the  world  doth  invoke  and  praise  thee, 
the  mother  of  divine  majesty.  .  .  .  Thou 
sittest  with  thy  SON  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  FATHER.  ...  In  thee,  sweet  Mary, 
is  our  hope ;  defend  us  for  evermore. 
Praise  becometh  thee ;  empire  becometh 
thee  ;  virtue  and  glory  be  unto  thee  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Extract  from  a  "  Parody  on  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,"  by  the  same  writer : 

"  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  nil 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
right  faith  concerning  Mary  ;  which  faith, 
except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly.  .  .  .  He  (JESUS  CHRIST) 
sent  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  upon  his  disciples, 
and  upon  his  mother,  and  at  last  took  her 
up  into  heaven,  where  she  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  her  SON,  and  never  ceaseth 
to  make  intercession  with  him  for  us. 

"  This  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which,  except  every  one  do  believe 
faithfully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved." 

Extract  from  a  work  by  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  called  "The  Glories  of  Mary  :"  j 

*  Sancti  Bonaventurae  Opera,  torn.  vi.  part  ii., 
from  p.  466  to  473.  Fol.  Moguntiae,  1609. 

t  "  The  Glories  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God ; 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  blessed  Alphonsus 
'Liguori,  and  carefully  revised  by  a  Catholic 
•Priest."  John  Coyne,  Dublin,  1833. 


"  During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  ji 
Great,  the  people  of  Home  experienced   i 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  protection 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     A  frightful  pes-  a 
tilence  raged  in  the  city  to  such  an  extent,  !i 
that   thousands  were  carried  off,  and  so  • 
suddenly,  that  they  had  not  time  to  make  tj 
the  least  preparation.     It   could   not   bt    *l 
arrested  by  the  vows  and  prayers  whicl    j 
the  holy  pope  caused  to  be  offered  in  al    H 
quarters,  until  he  resolved  on  having  re-  1 
course  to  the  Mother  of  GOD.     Having  i 
commanded  the  clergy  and  people  to  gc    \ 
in  procession  to  the  church  of  our  lady,  j 
called  St.  Mary  Major,  carrying  the  pic-  I 
ture  of  the  holy  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  fl 
Luke,   the  miraculous  effects  of  her  in-  i 
tercession  were  soon  experienced  :  in  every  j 
street  as  they  passed  the  plague  ceased,  ] 
and  before  the  end  of  the  procession  an  I 
angel   in   human   form  was   seen  on  the 
tower  of  Adrian,   named  ever  since  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  sheathing  a  bloody 
sabre.     At  the  same  moment  the  angels 
were  heard  singing  the  anthem,  '  Regina 
Cceli,'   '  Triumph,  O   Queen,'    Hallelujah. 
The   holy   pope    added,    '  Ora   pro   nobis 
Deum,'  '  Pray  for  us,'  &c.     The  Church  has 
since   used    this    anthem    to    salute   the 
Blessed  Virgin   in   Easter   time."  —  True 
Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  p.  21. 

Extract  from  the  Encyclical  Letter  of 
pope  Gregory  XVI.  : 

"  Having  at  length  taken  possession  of 
our  see  in  the  Lateran  Basilica,  according 
to  the  custom  and  institution  of  our  pre 
decessors,  we  turn  to  you  without  delay, 
venerable  brethren ;  and  in  testimony  of 
our  feeling  towards  you,  we  select  for  the 
date  of  our  letter  this  most  joyful  day,  on 
which  we  celebrate  the  solemn  festival  of 
the  most  Blessed  Virgin's  triumphant 
assumption  into  heaven ;  that  she,  who 
has  been  through  every  great  calamity  our 
patroness  and  protectress,  may  watch  over 
us  writing  to  you,  and  lead  our  mind  by 
her  heavenly  influence  to  those  counsels 
which  may  prove  most  salutary  to  CHRIST'S 
flock.  .  .  .  But  that  all  may  have  a  suc 
cessful  and  happy  issue,  let  us  raise  our 
eyes  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
who  alone  destroys  heresies,  who  is  our 
greatest  hope,  yea,  the  entire  ground  of 
our  hope." 

For  other  quotations  to  the  same  pur 
pose,  see  the  very  useful  and  learned 
volume  "  On  Roman  Fallacies  and  Ca 
tholic  Truths,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Powell. 

The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  was  first 
introduced  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  heresy  by  the  Catholic 
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Cliurc'h.  It  commenced  in  Arabia,  about  ] 
the  year  ,'57."3,  ami  seems  to  have  given  ' 
rise  to  the  opposite  heresv,  tliat  ol'  the  ! 
Antidicomarians,  who  spoke  irreverently 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  learn  that  the 
simple  and  misguided  persons  who  adopted 
this  new  worship,  made  offerings  of  cakes 
to  the  Virgin,  from  which  they  were  called 
Collyridians  (a  word  which  signified  the 
nature  of  the  offering).  There  is  no  evi 
dence  that  they  separated  from  the  Church 
or  its  worship,  or  refused  to  worship  GOD, 
or  regarded  the  Virgin  as  equal  with 
GOD.  They,  however,  offered  external 
worship  to  the  Virgin,  and  were,  therefore, 
regarded  as  heretics.  Our  great  Bishop 
Bull  observes,  "  \Ve  abominate  the  im 
pious  imposture  of  those  who  have  trans 
lated  the  most  humble  and  holy  Virgin 
into  an  idol  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  re 
presented  her  as  a  vainglorious  and  as 
piring  creature  ;  like  Lucifer  (I  tremble  at 
the  comparison),  thirsting  after  divine 
worship  and  honour,  and  seeking  out 
superstitious  men  and  women,  whom  she 
may  oblige  to  her  more  especial  service, 
and  make  them  her  perpetual  votaries. 
For  what  greater  affront  than  this  could 
they  have  offered  to  her  humility  and 
sanctity  ?  How  fulsome,  yea,  how  per 
fectly  loathsome  to  us,  are  the  tales  of  those 
that  have  had  the  assurance  to  tell  us  of 
the  amorous  addresses  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  certain  persons,  her  devout 
worshippers;  choosing  them  for  her  hus 
bands,  bestowing  her  kisses  liberally  on 
them,  giving  them  her  breasts  to  suck,  and 
presenting  them  with  bracelets  and  rings 
of  her  hair  as  love-tokens!  The  fables  of 
the  Jewish  Talmudists,  yea,  of  Mahomet, 
may  seem  grave,  serious,  and  sober  his 
tories,  compared  to  these  and  other  such 
like  impudent  fictions.  Insomuch  that 
wise  men  have  thought  that  the  authors 
of  these  romances  in  religion  were  no 
butter  than  the  tools  and  instruments  of 
Satan,  used  by  him  to  expose  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  and  render  it  ridiculous,  and 
thereby  to  introduce  atheism.  And  in 
deed  we  are  sure,  that  the  wits  of  Italy, 
where  these  abominable  deceits  have  been 
and  are  chiefly  countenanced,  were  the 
first  broachers  and  patrons  of  infidelity 
and  atheism  in  Europe,  since  the  time  that 
Christianity  obtained  in  it." 

In  a  word,  such  is  the  worship  given  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  by  many  in  the  Church 
of  Home,  that  they  deserve  to  lie  called 
Jfarimti,  rather  than  Chriattnni.  \e. 

MAUONITKS.  Certain  Eastern  Chris 
tians,  so  called,  who  inhabit  near  Mount 


Libanus,  in  Syria.  The  name  is  derived 
either  from  a  town  in  the  countrv  called 
JLiroiiin,  or  from  ,V.  M-inni,  who  built  a 
monastery  there  in  the  fit'lh  century. 

The  J\Iaronitcs  hold  communion  with 
the  Romish  Church.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
founded  a  college  at  Rome,  where  their 
youth  are  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
then  sent  to  their  own  country.  They 
formerly  followed  the  errors  of  the  .Ja 
cobites,  Nestorians,  and  Monothelites  ;  but 
these  they  renounced  for  the  errors  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIIL  and  Clement  VIII.  The  patriarch 
of  the  Maronites  was  present  in  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  under  Innocent  III.,  in 
1215. 

The  J/ar<»///V.v  have  their  patriarch, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  about  !•>()  in 
ferior  clergv,  who  an;  so  oppressed  by  the 
Turks,  that  they  are  reduced  to  work  for 
their  living.  Thev  keep  Lent  according 
to  the  ancient  rigour,  eating  but  one  meal 
a  dav,  and  that  after  mass,  which  is  said 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Their 
priests  are  distinguished  by  a  blue  scarf, 
which  they  wear  about  their  caps.  Married 
men  mav  become  priests,  but  none  may 
marry  after  he  is  iu  orders.  They  wear 
no  surplices,  observe  particular  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  differ  in  many  other  things 
from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  patriarch  of  the  JMnr/initus  is  a 
monk  of  St.  Anthony,  claims  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  is  always  called 
Peter.  lie  has  about  nine  bishops  under 
him,  and  resides  at  Kdciu  Canobin,  a  mo 
nastery  built  on  a  rock.  They  read  their 
service  both  in  the  vulgar  language  and 
in  Latin,  and,  while  they  perform  it,  turn 
their  heads  sometimes  on  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  pronouncing  the 
word  Xiini  or  F.IJIUIIII  softly,  which  signifies 
i/ex  or  i/i'-f  verily,  by  which  they  express 
their  assent  to  what  they  read.  They 
have  so  great  a  veneration  for  their  bishops, 
that  they  often  prostrate  themselves  before 
them. 

As  to  the  particular  tenets  of  the  Ma- 
rnniti'x,  before  their  falling  away  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  said,  they  denied 
the  procession  of  the  lloi.Y  GHOST,  ob 
served  Saturday  as  well  as  the  LOKD'S 
dav,  condemned  fourth  marriages  as  un 
lawful;  held  that  all  souls  were  created 
together,  and  that  those-  of  good  men  do 
not  enter  into  heaven  till  after  the  resur 
rection;  that  they  administered  theeucha- 
ri<t  to  children,  and  communicated  in  both 
kinds. 

in  11  SO,  the  Murohitt-s  were  above 
c  c  4 
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40,000  in  number,  and  very  valiant.  They 
did  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  great  service 
against  the  Saracens. 

Besides  several  convents  of  Maronite 
monks,  there  is  one  of  nuns,  who  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  sanctity.  This 
edifice  is  no  more  than  a  church,  in  which 
the  nuns  are  shut  up  close,  like  pigeons  in 
their  holes,  in  little  corners  or  cells,  which 
are  so  low,  that  few  of  them  can  stand 
upright,  or  turn  themselves  round  in  them. 

MAURI  AGE.     (See  Matrimony.') 

MARTINMAS.  A  festival  formerly 
kept  on  the  llth  of  November,  in  honour 
of  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  in  France, 
who,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  de 
stroying  the  heathen  altars  and  images  re 
maining  in  his  day,  died  in  the  year  400, 
having  been  bishop  about  twenty-six  years. 

MARTYR.  One  who  lays  down  his 
life,  or  suffers  death  for  the  sake  of  reli 
gion.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  properly 
signifies  a  "  witness."  It  is  applied,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  those  who  suffer  in 
witness  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

The  Christian  Church  has  abounded 
•with  martyrs,  and  history  is  filled  with 
surprising  accounts  of  their  singular  con 
stancy  and  fortitude  under  the  most  cruel 
torments  human  nature  was  capable  of 
suffering.  The  primitive  Christians  were 
falsely  accused  by  (heir  enemies  of  paying 
a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  martyrs.  Of 
this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  answer  of 
the  Church  of  Smyrna  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  martyrdom  of 
Polyearp,  desired  the  heathen  judge  not 
to  suffer  the  Christians  to  carry  off  his 
body,  lest  they  should  leave  their  crucified 
master,  and  worship  him  in  his  stead.  To 
which  they  answered,  "  We  can  neither 
forsake  CHRIST,  nor  worship  any  otlier : 
for  we  worship  him  as  the  SON  of  GOD, 
but  love  the  martyrs  as  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  the  LORD,  for  the  great  affec 
tion  they  have  shown  to  their  King  and 
Master."  A  like  answer  was  given  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Fructuosus,  in  Spain ;  for 
when  the  judge  asked  Eulogius,  his  deacon, 
whether  lie  would  not  worst! p  Fructuosus, 
as  thinking  that,  though  he  refused  to 
worship  heathen  idols,  he  might  yet  be 
inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  martyr, 
Eulogius  replied,  "  I  do  not  worship  Fruc 
tuosus,  but  him  whom  Fructuosus  wor 
ships." 

The  first  martyr  in  the  Christian  Church 
was  St.  Stephen.  His  memory  is  cele 
brated  on  the  day  which  bears  his  name. 
In  the  collect  for  that  day,  he  is  expressly 
named  the  "  first  Martyr  St.  Stephen," 
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and  we  are  there  taught  to  pray  GOD,  that 
we  may  "  learn  to  love  and  bless  our  per 
secutors,  by  following  this  blessed  martyr's 
example."  The  Church  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  yielded  up 
even  their  lives  in  a  faithful  attachment  to 
their  Redeemer,  and  who,  from  the  midst 
of  the  fires,  could  rejoice  in  GOD,  and 
trust  in  his  grace.  In  that  beautiful  hymn, 
the  Te  Deum,  their  memory  is  celebrated 
in  the  words,  —  "  The  noble  army  of  mar 
tyrs  praise  thee."  And  well  may  they  be 
counted  "  an  army"  whether  we  consider 
their  numbers  or  their  valour ;  and  a 
"  noble  army,"  because,  as  true  soldiers  of 
CHRIST,  these  have  fought  against  sin  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  apos 
tolic  phrase,  "  have  resisted  unto  blood." 

The  Church  of  England  can  boast  of 
the  only  royal  martyr.  Our  glorious  mar 
tyr,  king  Charles  I.,  having  been  de 
throned  by  the  Presbyterians,  was  mur- 
deied  by  the  Independents. — Broughton. 

MARTYRDOM.  The  death  of  a 
martyr. 

The  same  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a 
church  erected  over  the  spot  where  a  mar 
tyr  lias  suffered. 

MARTYROLOGY,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  a  catalogue  or  list  of  martyrs, 
including  the  history  of  their  lives  and 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  religion. 

The  Marh/rologics  draw  their  materials 
from  the  calendars  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  the  several  festivals,  dedicated  to 
them,  are  marked.  They  seem  to  be  de 
rived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  inserted  the  names  of  heroes 
and  great  men  in  their  Fasti,  or  public 
registers. 

The  Martyrologies  are  very  numerous. 
Those  ascribed  to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
are  reckoned  spurious.  Bede  is  the  first 
who,  in  the  eighth  century,  composed  two 
Martyrologies,  one  in  prose,  and  the  other 
in  verse.  Florus,  the  deacon  of  Lyons, 
in  the  ninth  century,  enlarged  Bede's 
"  Martyrology,"  and  put  it  almost  in  the 
condition  it  is  at  present.  Valdelber- 
tus,  a  monk  of  the  diocese  of  Treves,  in 
the  same  century,  wrote  a  martyrology  in 
verse,  extracted  from  Bede  and  Florus, 
and  now  extant  in  Dacherius's  Spicilcgiurn. 
About  the  same  time,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  drew  up  a  martyro 
logy,  published  by  Canisius,  in  his  Ant i qua: 
Lectloncs.  After  these,  Ado,  archbishop 
of  Vienne,  compiled  a  new  Martyrology, 
while  he  was  travelling  in  Italy,  where,  in 
a  journey  from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  A.  D. 
857,  he  saw  a  manuscript  of  an  ancient 
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martyrology,  which  had  been  brought 
thither  from  Aquileia. 

In  the  year  870,  Usuardns,  a  monk  oi' 
St.  Germain  des  I'rex,  drew  up  a  much 
larger  and  more  correct  martyrology  than 
those  above  mentioned.  This  performance 
was  well  received,  and  began  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  ofliccs  of  the  Western  Church. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
Notgerus,  a  monk  of  Switzerland,  drew 
up  another  martyrology  from  Ado's  ma 
terials.  This  martyrology,  published  by 
Canisius,  had  not  the  same  success  with 
that  of  L'suardus.  The  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries,  which  used  this  last,  made  a 
great  many  additions  and  alterations  in  it. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  different 
martyrologies  during  the  six  following 
centuries. 

The  moderns,  at  last,  desirous  to  rectify 
the  errors  and  defects  of  the  old  marlyr- 
ologies,  compiled  new  ones.  Augustinus 
Belinus,  of  1'adua,  began  this  reform  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  After  him,  Francis 
JMaruli  or  Maurolycus,  abbot  of  Messina, 
in  Sicily,  drew  up  a  martyrology,  in  which 
he  has  entirely  changed  Usuardus's  text. 
John  Vander  Meulen,  known  by  the  name 
of  Molanus,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  restored 
it,  with  alterations  and  very  learned  notes. 
About  the  same  time,  Galesinus,  apostolic 
prothonotary,  drew  up  a  martyrology,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Gregory  XII  I. ;  but  this  was 
not  approved  at  Koine.  Baronius's  ".Mar 
tyrology,"  written  some  time  after,  \\ith 
notes,  was  better  received,  bein^  approved 
by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  lias  since 
passed  for  the  modern  martyrology  of  the 
Roman  Church.  It  lias  been  several  times 
corrected,  and  was  translated  into  French 
by  the  Abbot  Chatlain,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  with  notes,  in  the  year 
1709. 

There  are  very  ridiculous  and  even  con 
tradictory  narratives,  in  these  several 
martyrologies ;  which  is  easily  accounted 
for,  if  we  consider  how  many  forged  and 
spurious  accounts  of  the  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  from  whence  the  martvro- 
logies  were  compiled,  appeared  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church  ;  and  which  the  legend 
ary  writers  of  those  times  adopted  without 
examining  into  the  truth  of  them.  Those 
of  later  ages,  who  have  written  the  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  either  through  pre 
possession,  or  want  of  courage  to  contra 
dict  received  opinions,  have  made  use  of  a 
great  part  of  this  fabulous  stuff,  and  passed 
it  off  for  genuine  historv.  However,  some 
good  critics  of  late  years  have  gone  a 
great  way  towards  clearing  the  lives  of  the 


saints  ami  martyrs  from  the  monstrous 
heap  of  fiction  they  laboured  under.  Of 
this  number  are  M.  de  Launov,  bishop  of 
Paris,  M.  Baiilct,  in  his  "  Lives  of  tin: 
Saints,"  M.  le  Xain  de  Tillemont,  and 
o  tliers. — Broughton, 

MARY.  (See  Virgin  Mary  and  Ma- 
riolatry.) 

MASORA.  A  term  in  Jewish  theology, 
signifying  a  work  on  the  IJible,  performed 
by  several  learned  Rabbins,  to  secure  it 
from  anv  alterations  which  might  other 
wise  happen. 

MASS.  In  Latin  Mi.ssn.  This  word 
at  first  imported  nothing  more  than  the 
dismissal  of  a  Church  assembly,  liy  de 
grees  it  came  to  bj  used  for  an  nsm-inhly 
and  for  Church  service;  and  from  signi 
fying  Church  service  in  general,  it  came  at 
length  to  denote  the  ('nnniniiiioii  Service 
in  particular,  and  so  that,  most  emphati 
cally  came  to  be  called  Mass.  Since  the 
Reformation,  the  word  has  been  generally 
confined  to  express  the  form  of  celebrating 
the  holy  communion  in  the  Romish 
Church. 

Formerly  there  was  the  jiu'.wi  cnti'chn- 
inenaruin  and  the  itiixtm  Jiclclijiin,  not  be 
cause  they  had  two  kinds  of  communion, 
but  because  the  primitive  Christians  dis 
missed  their  congregations  at  dilleient 
times,  first  sending  away  the  heathens  and 
heretics,  then  the  catechumens  and  public 
penitents,  after  having  prayed;  the  faith 
ful  alone  being  suffered  to  remain  during 
the  celebration  of  the  holv  communion. 
The  practice  of  the  modern  Romish  Church 
contrasts  strikingly  with  this:  tliev  not 
onlv  allow  catechumens  to  be  present  at 
their  ////.VM  Jidi-lii/ni,  but  al-o  heretics  and 
unbelievers,  and  make  a  profit  bv  the  ex 
hibition  :  in  this  again  the  English  Church 
more  nearlv  resembles  the  primitive 
Church,  retaining  her  sensitive  seclusion 
during  the  solemn  service. 

The  mass,  almost  universally  adopted  in 
the  eh  1 1  relies  of  tin-  Roman  obedience,  is  con 
tained  in  the  Roman  Missal,  and  a  descrip 
tion  of  this  will  be  now  presented  to  the 
reader.  I'nle.-s  in  very  particular  circum 
stances,  such  as  times  of  persecution,  &c., 
mass  is  not  said  anywhere  but  in  a  church, 
or  place  set  aside  for  public  worship.  It 
can  lie  said  onlv  from  moining  dawn  till 
mid-day,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
prie.-t  who  savs  it  mu>t  be  fasting  from 
the  midnight  before,  "out  of  re>pcct  for 
the  victim  of  which  he  is  to  partake  ;  "  and, 
in  general,  no  priest  can  say  more  than 
one  mass  on  one  day.  A\  hen  the  priest 
ofliciutes,  he  is  attired  in  sacred  vestments, 
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•which  arc  understood  "  to  represent  those 
with  which  CHRIST  was  clothed  in  the 
course  of  his  bitter  passion  ; "  and  also  to 
be  the  emblems  of  those  virtues  with  which 
the  soul  of  a  priest  ought  to  be  adorned. 
These  garments  are  intended  to  hide  the 
littleness  of  man  ;  to  make  him  forget  him 
self  while  clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  supe 
rior  character  ;  to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
people,  who  no  longer  consider  on  that 
occasion  what  he  is,  as  a  man,  but  lose 
sight  of  the  individual,  which  is  lost  in  the 
character  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  which  he  re 
presents.  Mass  is  never  said  except  on 
an  altar,  fixed  or  portable,  set  aside  for 
that  particular  purpose  by  the  solemn 
prayer  and  benediction  of  a  bishop.  The 
altar  is  always  covered  with  linen  cloths, 
and  generally  contains  relics  of  saints.  As 
the  mass  is  commemorative  of  our  SA 
VIOUR'S  passion  and  death  upon  the  cross  ; 
to  put  the  priest  and  people  in  mind  of 
these,  there  is  always  an  image  of  CHRIST 
crucified  upon  the  altar.  There  are  also 
two  or  more  lighted  candles,  as  tokens  of 
joy,  "  and  to  denote  the  light  of  faith." 
In  solemn  masses  incense  is  used,  as  an 
emblem  of  prayer  ascending  to  GOD,  as  the 
smoke  ascends  from  the  censer.  Incense 
is  also  used  as  a  token  of  honour  to  the 
thing  incensed.  Masses  are  divided  into 
solemn  or  high  mass,  and  plain  or  low 
mass ;  mass  sung,  or  said ;  public  mass,  or 
private  mass.  A  solemn  mass,  is  mass  of- 
i'ered  up  with  all  the  due  solemnities,  by 
the  bishop  or  priest,  attended  by  a  deacon, 
sub-deacon,  and  other  ministers,  each  offi 
ciating  in  his  part.  Such  a  mass  is  always 
sung;  and  hence  a  choir  of  singers  accom 
panies  it,  with  an  organ,  if  possible  ;  and, 
at  times,  other  instrumental  music.  Mass, 
when  divested  of  all  these  solemnities,  and 
in  which  only  the  priest  officiates,  is  a 
plain  or  low  mass.  The  priest,  however, 
may  either  sing  the  mass,  attended  by  the 
choir,  or  say  it.  Hence  the  difference 
between  mass  sung  and  said.  Mass  may 
be  attended  by  a  crowd  of  people,  or  it 
may  be  said  with  few  or  none  present,  ex 
cept  the  clerk,  to  attend  the  officiating 
priest.  When  the  mass  is  numerously  at 
tended,  all,  or  many,  of  those  present  may 
partake  of  the  sacrifice,  by  communion,  or 
none  may  communicate  with  the  priest. 
These  differences  make  the  mass  public  or 
private,  and  it  is  admitted  that  private 
masses  have  become  more  common  in  latter 
ages.  The  priest  who  is  to  celebrate,  after 
some  time  previously  spent  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
solemn  mystery,  as  well  to  recollect  his 


thoughts,  as  to  specify  the  intention  with 
which  he  offers  up  the  mass,  whether  it  be 
for  any  individual,  living  or  dead,  for  the 
whole  Church,  for  himself,  or  for  the  ne 
cessities  of  the  congregation  present,  pro 
ceeds,  with  the  deacon,  sub-deacon,  and 
other  ministers,  to  put  on  the  sacred  vest 
ment.  He  then  goes  in  procession  with 
them  from  the  vestry  to  the  altar,  the 
acolytes  carrying  incense  and  lights,  while 
the  choir  sing  the  anthem  and  psalm, 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  called  the  introit. 
The  priest,  being  come  before  the  altar, 
stops  at  the  foot  of  it,  bows,  confesses  ge 
nerally  to  the  Almighty  GOD,  and  to  all 
the  saints,  that  he  has  sinned  most  griev 
ously,  and  that  in  every  way,  both  by 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  and  through 
his  own  most  grievous  fault.  This  being 
the  case,  he  begs  all  the  saints  of  heaven, 
whom  he  has  called  as  the  witnesses  of  his 
sins,  to  be  also  intercessors  for  his  pardon, 
and  to  pray  to  the  LORD  our  GOD  for  him. 
The  minister  and  assistants  then,  in  like 
manner,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  repeat 
the  same  confession  after  the  priest,  ac 
knowledging  that  they  are  altogether  an 
assembly  of  sinners,  who  have  come  to 
implore  the  divine  mercy,  because  they 
stand  in  need  of  it.  This  confession  is  to 
beg  of  GOD  pardon  for  daily  and  unknown 
faults,  that  the  awful  mystery  may  be  ce 
lebrated  with  all  imaginable  purity.  For 
the  same  reason  Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  elci- 
son,  are  several  times  repeated ;  being  ad 
dressed  three  times  to  GOD  the  FATHER, 
as  our  creator,  as  our  protector,  and  as  our 
parent ;  thrice  to  GOD  the  SON,  as  our 
high  priest,  as  our  victim  of  atonement,  and 
as  our  brother ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  HOLY 
GHOST,  as  the  author  of  grace,  the  inspi- 
rer  of  prayer,  and  the  sanctifier  of  our 
souls.  This  being  finished,  the  priest, 
without  moving  from  his  place,  begins  the 
Gloria  in  excdsis,  which  is  called  the 
Hymn  of  the  Angels,  because  the  first 
words  of  it  wei'e  sung  by  the  angels  at  our 
SAVIOUR'S  birth.  As  this  is  a  canticle 
of  joy  and  gladness,  the  Church,  when 
in  mourning,  in  Lent,  in  Advent,  and  in 
masses  for  the  dead,  forbids  the  use  of  this 
hymn,  even  in  the  time  of  mass,  because 
the  minds  of  the  congregation  should  then 
be  wholly  occupied  with  affections  of  grief, 
melancholy,  or  sorrow,  for  our  SAVIOUR'S 
passion,  for  our  own  sins,  or  the  sufferings 
of  the  souls  for  whom  she  is  praying.  The 
Gloria  being  ended,  the  priest,  kissing  the 
altar,  and  turning  towards  the  people  with 
extended  arms,  salutes  them  in  these  words: 
"  Domimts  vobiscum,"  "  The  LORD  be  with 
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you."  The  people  answer,  by  applying  the 
same  earnest  wish  to  him,  saying,  "  And 
with  thy  spirit."  The  anus  are  extended, 
and  then  dosed,  to  express,  by  that  ges 
ture,  the  affection  with  which  he  embraces 
his  flock.  The  priest  then  goes  up  to  the 
altar,  bows  down  in  the  posture  of  humili 
ation  ;  kisses  it  with  respect ;  makes  men 
tion  of  the  saint  whose  relics  are  there  ; 
incenses  it ;  and  having  saluted  the  people, 
immediately  turns  to  the  book,  and  reads 
the  prayer  of  the  day.  On  great  festivals 
there  is  only  one  prayer,  which  has  always 
reference  to  the  solemnity  then  celebra 
ting.  Thus,  at  Easter,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  resurrection  of  our  SAVIOUR;  at  Christ 
inas,  to  his  nativity;  in  masses  for  the 
dead,  mention  is  made  of  the  souls  prayed 
for  ;  and  on  the  feasts  of  saints,  we  com 
memorate  the  particular  virtues  for  which 
they  were  each  distinguished.  Jn  Lent, 
and  penitentiary  times,  there  arc  oilier 
prayers  beside  that  of  the  day,  still  bear 
ing  some  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  The  sub-deacon  then  sings 
(or,  in  low  masses,  the  priest  himself 
reads)  a  lesson  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa 
ment,  called  the  Epistle,  because  com 
monly  taken  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  of  the  other  apostles.  This  is  followed 
by  the  singing  of  Alleluias,  and  some 
verses  of  the  i'salms,  called  the  Gradual 
and  Tract. 

In  Lent,  and  penitential  times,  instead  of 
these  expressions  of  joy,  strains  of  the 
deepest  compunction  and  regret  only  are 
used.  These  being  concluded,  the  book  is 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  altar, 
when  all  the  people  rise  up,  to  shew,  by 
their  postures  of  standing,  their  eagerness 
to  hear  the  gospel;  the  priest  also,  as  he 
passes  from  one  side  of  the  altar  to  the 
other,  bows  down  in  the  middle,  and  the 
deacon  prays  on  his  knees  that  Gou  would 
make  him  worthy  to  announce  the  gospel ; 
and,  after  having  received  the  priest's  bless 
ing,  proceeds  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  solemn  recitation  of  it,  accompanied  by 
the  acolytes,  with  lights  and  incense.  As 
si  mil  as  the  book  of  the  gospel  appears,  all 
rise  up,  and  continue  standing  while  it  is 
read,  to  shew  their  readiness  to  peribi  m 
what  is  there  taught.  Jn  naming  the 
evangelist  from  which  the  gospel  is  taken, 
the  reader  signs  the  cross  upon  his  fore 
head,  his  mouth,  and  his  breast.  On  his 
forehead,  to  shew  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  CHRIST'S  doctrine  ;  on  his  mouth,  to 
shew  his  readiness  to  proclaim  it  toothers; 
and  on  his  breast,  to  shew  that  lie  enter 
tains  a  sincere  ail'ection  for  it  in  his  heart. 


When  the  gospel  is  finished,  the  book  is 
conveyed  to  the  priest,  who  kisses  it  as  a 
token  of  respect.  After  the  gospel,  follows 
the  Xicene  Creed,  which  is  immediately 
recited  at  the  altar,  while  it  is  sung  by  the 
choir;  it  is  omitted  on  some  days,  parti 
cularly  in  masses  for  the  dead.  In  low 
masses,  the  priest  himself  reads  the  gospel. 
At  this  part  of  the  mass,  in  parish  churches, 
and  sometimes  in  other  places,  a  discourse, 
or  exhortation,  drawn  from  the  gospel,  is 
delivered  to  the  people.  Here  ends  the 
first  part  of  the  mass. 

The  second  part  commences  by  the  priest, 
from  the  altar,  again  saluting  the  people,  and 
then  making  an  oblation  to  GOD,  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  are  the  matters  of  the  sa 
crifice.  The  wine  is  first  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  to  represent  the  water  which  ilowed, 
with  blood,  from  the  side  of  CHRIST,  —  to 
signify  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
nature  in  him,  and  of  the  faithful  with 
fhcsrs  CHRIST.  JJeing  now  about  to  bless 
these  offerings,  the  priest  bows  down  his 
head,  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  then  lit'ts  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  whence  every  blessing 
must  come,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  the  offerings,  and  says,  "  Come,  thou 
Sanctifier,  and  bless  this  sacrifice,  which  is 
prepared  for  thy  holy  name."  The  priest, 
in  high  masses,  then  incenses  the  oblation. 
After  this  he  proceeds  to  receive  the  of 
ferings  of  the  people,  where  the  custom  of 
j  receiving  offerings  from  them  prevails: 
|  the  priest  then  proceeds  to  wash  his  hands, 
|  begging  of  GOD  the  necessary  purity.  In 
this  ceremony,  the  priest  only  washes  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  not  his  whole  hands,  to 
signify,  that  the  puritv  with  which  he 
outfit  to  approach  the  altar  should  be  not 
only  from  larger  and  mortal  sins,  but.  even 
from  the  most  trivial  offences  or  affections 
to  sin,  which  are  properly  enough  repre 
sented  by  the  extremities  of  the  fingers; 
then,  turning  about,  the  priest  recom 
mends  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  last  time  that  the  priest  turns 
to  the  people,  till  the  sacrifice  is  accom- 
plished,  and  the  communion  received. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  he  is  now  enter 
ing  upon  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  mass, 
which  requires  his  utmost  attention,  vhich 
must  not,  henceforward,  lie  distracted  by 
turning  away  from  the  object  ;  nor  does 
the  priest  turn  his  back  towards  the  altar, 
during  the  presence  of  the  sacrament  upon 
it,  lest  he  might  appear  to  act  irreverently. 
After  this  follows  the  Srcrct,  being  one  or 
moi  e  pravers,  always  said  in  silence,  cor 
responding  to  the  collect  of  the  dav,  and 
which  immediately  precedes  the  preface, 
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by  which  the  second  part  of  the  mass  ends, 
and  the  third  begins.  At  this  time  is  also 
rung  a  little  bell,  to  give  notice  to  all  the 
people,  that  the  priest  is  now  reciting  the 
Holy  Canticle.  It  is  usual  also  for  the 
people,  at  this  part  of  the  mass,  to  bow 
down  their  heads  and  their  breasts.  With 
hearts  thus  prepared,  and  minds  raised 
above  earthly  things,  the  priest,  the  mi 
nisters,  and  people,  proceed  to  attend  to 
the  most  awful  part  of  the  mass,  in  the 
canon  or  rule  for  consecrating  the  eucha- 
rist,  which  is  never  materially  changed, 
whatever  be  the  office.  It  is  said  by  the 
priest,  in  a  low  voice,  to  express  the  silence 
of  CHRIST  in  his  passion,  and  that  all  may 
be  impressed  with  reverence  and  awe  for 
the  sacred  mysteries.  It  consists  of  fioe 
prayers.  In  the  first,  the  priest  prays  for 
all  the  Church ;  and  by  name,  for  the 
pope,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  for 
those  whom  he  desires  particularly  to 
recommend,  for  all  the  assistants,  their 
families,  &c.  He  makes  mention  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  apostles,  and  some 
martyrs,  in  order  to  express  the  union  be 
tween  the  Church  militant  and  triumphant, 
and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  their 
prayers.  Then  he  stretches  his  hands 
over  the  oblation,  begging  that  it  may  be 
come  acceptable  to  GOD,  by  becoming  the 
body  and  blood  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  The 
third  prayer  contains  the  history  of  the 
institution  and  the  consecration  of  the  ele 
ments,  by  the  priest's  pronouncing  the 
words  of  JESUS  CHRIST  himself.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  essence  of  the  sacri 
fice  is  contained  in  the  consecration.  As 
soon  as  the  words  of  the  consecration  are 
pronounced,  the  priest  kneels  down  to 
adore  JESUS  CHRIST  present ;  and  imme 
diately  elevates  first  the  host,  and  then 
the  chalice,  in  memory  of  CHRIST'S  being 
raised  upon  the  cross,  and  that  the  people 
also  may  adore  him.  Having  laid  these 
down  on  the  altar,  the  priest  kneels  again, 
and  bows  his  head  in  a  second  act  of  ad 
oration.  During  this  ceremony,  the  server 
tinkles  a  little  bell,  to  awaken  the  atten 
tion  of  the  congregation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  also  bow  down  their  heads, 
beino-  already  upon  their  knees,  and  strike 
their  breasts.  He  then  continues  the  third 
prayer,  making  a  commemoration  of  the 
pa?sion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  JE 
SUS  CHRIST,  and  beseeching  GOD  that  he 
would  vouchsafe  to  receive  the  sacrifice 
favourably,  as  he  did  those  of  Abel,  Abra 
ham,  and  Melchisedech,  which  were  figures 
of  it ;  and  that  those  who  partake  of  it, 
may  be  replenished  with  every  heavenly 


blessing.  The  attitude  of  the  priest  is 
changed  when  he  comes  to  this  part.  Hi 
therto  he  has  recited  the  prayers  of  the 
canon  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his  hands 
mostly  lifted  up  to  heaven ;  but  now  he 
joins  his  hands  before  his  breast,  and  bows 
down  his  head  to  the  lowest  degree  that 
the  altar  will  admit.  In  this  posture  of 
prostrate  humility,  he  recites  the  prayer, 
till,  towards  the  conclusion,  he  kisses  the 
altar,  and  resumes  his  former  upright  pos 
ture.  In  the  fourth  prayer,  the  priest  re 
commends  to  GOD  the  faithful  departed  in 
general,  and  those  in  particular  for  whom 
he  intends  to  pray.  "  Be  mindful,  O  LORD, 
of  thy  servants,  men  and  women,  who  are 
gone  before  us  in  the  sign  of  faith,  and 
have  rested  in  the  sleep  of  peace."  Hav 
ing  said  these  words,  the  priest,  joining  his 
hands  before  his  breast,  prays  a  few  mo 
ments  for  them,  and  mentions  any  names 
of  persons  for  whom  he  particularly  wishes 
to  pray,  or  offer  up  the  mass.  Then,  ex 
tending  his  hands  again,  he  concludes  his 
prayer  in  these  words  :  "  To  these,  O  LORD, 
and  to  all  that  rest  in  CHRIST,  grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  a  place  of  refreshment,  light, 
and  peace."  In  the  fifth,  he  mentions 
several  saints,  and,  beating  his  breast,  begs 
that  we  sinners  may  have  some  part  of 
their  glory,  through  the  mercy  of  GOD. 
In  fine,  he  lifts  the  host  over  the  chalice, 
honouring  the  Blessed  TRINITY,  acknow 
ledging  the  Divine  goodness  to  us  through 
JESUS  CHRIST,  and,  through  him,  offering 
it  all  honour  and  glory.  During  the  eleva 
tion,  all  the  ministers  kneel  in  profound  ad 
oration,  and  either  themselves  hold  tapers, 
or  others  are  introduced,  bearing  lighted 
torches.  Thus  finishes  the  third  part  of 
the  mass. 

The  fourth  part  begins  by  the  priest's 
breaking  the  long  silence  he  has  observed 
since  the  preface,  by  chanting,  or  reciting 
aloud,  the  LORD'S  prayer,  which  is  followed 
up  by  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  for  peace  in  our  days.  At  the  con 
clusion  of  this  prayer,  the  priest  kneels 
down  to  adore  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  he 
then  breaks  the  host  into  three  pieces,  to 
imitate  that  done  by  JESUS  CHRIST  him 
self,  at  the  last  supper,  and  in  remem 
brance  of  his  body  being  broken  on  the 
cross :  one  of  the  parts  he  drops  into  the 
chalice,  to  signify  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  CHRIST  are  but  one  sacrament :  he  then 
once  more  begs  for  peace,  concord,  and 
charity,  in  order  to  approach  the  spotless 
Lamb.  For  a  token  of  this  peace,  in  so 
lemn  masses,  the  clergy  embrace  each 
other.  After  this  follow" three  prayers,  by 
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way  of  preparation  for  receiving  JESUS 
CHRIST.  The  priest,  after  striking  his 
breast,  anil  declaring  himself  unworthy, 
proceeds  to  communicate  himself,  in  both 
kinds,  in  order  to  consume  the  sacrifice, 
and  then  admini>ters  the  communion,  in 
the  species  of  bread,  to  such  of  the  as 
sistants  as  may  be  disposed  to  partake  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  prayer  used  by  the 
priest  is  repeated  three  times,  and  at  each 
repetition  the  little  bell  tinkles,  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  congregation  ;  and  as 
a  signal  to  the  laity,  who  intend  to  com 
municate,  to  approach  the  sacred  table. 
Having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
priest  immediately  receives  the  commu 
nion,  and,  with  his  hands  joined  before 
him,  stands  for  a  little  while  in  deep  but 
silent  meditation  upon  what  he  lias  done. 
The  priest  then  proceeds,  by  an  ablution, 
first  of  wine,  and  then  of  water,  to  remove 
from  the  chalice  and  his  own  lingers  all 
remains  of  the  consecrated  elements.  The 
mass  concludes  with  a  \ersical  thanksgiv 
ing  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some  prayers 
for  the  same  purpose,  some  of  them  bear- 

•  ing  a  reference  to  the  oflice  of  the  day, 
and  analogous  to  the  collect ;  after  which 
the  priest,  or  deacon  in  high  masses,  gives 
the   people   leave  to   depart.     The    priest 
gives   them   his   blessing  previous  to  their 
departure,  and  reads  the  first   part  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  which  bears  such  ample  tes 
timony  to  the  divinity  and   incarnation  of 

i  the  SON  of  GOD,  as  well  as  his  goodness  in 
regard  to  man.  This  constitutes  the  chief 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  morning  ser 
vice  of  the  Church  :  and,  in  all  this,  the 

1  congregation  in  general  appear  to  be  little 
interested  or  concerned ;  for  though  they 
are  "taught  to  assist  at  mass,  with  the 

'same  disposition  that  a  good  Christian 
would  have  cherished  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,"  they  are  left  at  liberty  to  accom- 

•  pany  the  priest  through  the  dill'erent  parts, 
according   to   the  directions  contained    in 

•  their  manuals,   or  "to  exercise  their  souls 
in  other  corresponding  prayers  ;  "  and  the 

'  consequence  is,  that  many,  it  is  too  appa 
rent,  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
And  though  the  mass  is  thus  celebrated, 

•  at  least  every  LORD'S  day,  the  present  dis 
cipline  of  the  Church  requires   her  mem 
bers   to   communicate   only   once   a  year ; 

land  while  comparatively  few  receive  much 
'  oftener,  many,   it   is   feared,   are  not  even 
.  annual  communicants.      Thev  are,    indeed, 
instructed,   "when   they  do  not  comimmi- 
1  cate  in   reality,   to  do  so  in  ^pirir,  by  fer 
vent  desires  of  being  made  worthy  to  par 
take  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  acknowledg 


ing  their  own  unworthiness,  and  begging 
of  Gon  a  share  of  those  graces,  which 
the  sacrifice  and  sacrament  so  plentifully 
contain." 

In  1'icart's  "  Religions  Ceremonies"  we 
have  the  following  explanation  of  the  mass, 
and  its  attendant  mystical  ceremonies, 
which  is  offered  to  the  reader  as  an  ex 
ample  of  the  awful  departure  of  this  apo.— 
tate  Church  from  the  spirituality  and  sim 
plicity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  worship. 

1.  The  priest  goes  to  the  altar,  in  refer 
ence  to  our  LORD'S  retreat  with  his  apos 
tles  to  the  garden  of  Olives.  2.  Before 
lie  begins  mass,  he  says  a  preparatory 
prayer;  he  is  there  to  look  upon  himself  as 
one  abandoned  of  GOD,  and  driven  out,  of 
paradise  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  3.  The 
priest  makes  confession  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  in  which  it  is  required  that  he 
be  free  from  mortal  and  venial  sin.  4. 
The  priest  kisses  the  altar,  as  a  token  of 
our  reconciliation  with  GOD,  and  our 
LORD'S  being  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  5. 
The  priest  goes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
altar  and  thurifies  or  perfumes  it  with  in 
cense.  JESUS  CHRIST  is  now  supposed  to 
be  taken  and  bound  !  (j.  The  introit  is 
said  or  sung,  applicable  to  the  circum 
stances  of  our  LORD'S  being  taken  before 
Caiaphas.  7.  The  priest  says  the  "  Kijrie 
Eleison"  ("  LORD  have  mercy  upon  us"), 
in  allusion  to  1'eter's  denying  our  LORD 
thrice.  8.  The  priest  turning  towards  the 
altar  says,  " Dominus  robincinn"  the  people 
returning  the  salutation  by  "7iY  cum  spiri- 
(11  tno"  and  this  means  CHRIST  looking  at 
1'eter.  9.  The  priest  reads  the  epistle  re 
lative  to  JESTS  being  accused  before  Pilate. 
10.  The  priest,  bowing  before  the  altar, 
says  "  3fiiii(l<i  cor"  and  the  devotion  is' di 
rected  to  our  SAVIOUR'S  being  brought 
before  Pilate,  and  making  no  reply.  11. 
The  priest  reads  the  gospel  in  which  JESUS 
CHRIST  is  sent  from  Herod  to  1'ilate  ;  the 
gospel  is  carried  from  the  right  of  the  altar 
to  the  left,  to  denote  the  tender  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews.  ]•_'.  The  priest  uncovers  the 
chalice,  and  this  means  the  stripping  of 
our  LORD  in  order  to  be  scourged.  13. 
The  oblation  of  the  host  ;  the  priest  then 
ki.-ses  the  altar  and  oilers  up  the  host,  to 
represent  the  scourging  of  CHRIST.  14. 
The  priest  elevates  the  chalice  and  then 
covers;  this  means  the  crowning  with 
thorns.  1.5.  The  priest  washes  his  fm- 
L'ers,  ;is  1'ilate  washed  his  hands;  declares 
Ji.srs  innocent,  blesses  the  bread  and  wine, 
blesses  the  frankincense,  and  perfumes  the 
bread  and  wine. 
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Can  it  be  necessary  to  go  further  into 
this  singular  detail  to  say,  "  that  the  priest, 
spreading  out  his  arms  on  the  altar,  is  the 
representation  of  the  cross  ;  that  he  lifts 
the  host,  to  express  the  lifting  of  our 
LORD  ;  that  he  adores  (for  such  is  the 
word,  and  the  inconceivable  fact)  the 
wafer  that  he  holds  in  his  fingers  as  the 
very  GOD  ;  that  lie  then  mingles  another 
adoration  with  this,  and  prays  to  the  Vir 
gin  Mary  and  the  saints  for  their  media 
tion  ;  that  he  breaks  the  wafer,  to  repre 
sent  CHRIST'S  giving  up  the  ghost ;  that  a 
fragment  of  this  wafer  put  into  the  chalice 
figures  our  LORD'S  descent  into  hell ; " 
till  the  series  of  these  representations, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  thirty-five,  is 
closed  by  a  benediction  representing  the 
blessings  of  the  descent  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST. —  O'Donoghue, 

MASS,  SACRIFICE  OF  THE.  The 
following  is  the  Romish  doctrine  on  the  sub 
ject  :  "  I  profess  likewise,  that  in  the  mass 
there  is  ottered  to  GOD  a  true,  proper,  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead  :  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and 
substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together 
with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST  ;  and  that  there  is  made  a 
conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  ; 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls 
transubstantiation.  I  also  confess,  that,  j 
under  either  kind  alone,  CHRIST  is  received  ; 
whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament." —  | 
Pius's  Creed.  "  Whosoever  shall  say,  that, 
in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  to 
gether  with  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  and 
shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  singular 
change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  the 
species  of  bread  and  wine  still  remaining, 
which  change  the  Catholic  Church  very 
fitly  calls  transubstantintion,  let  him  be  ac 
cursed." — Con.  Trid.  Sess.  XIII.  Can.  2. 

It  is,  moreover,  decreed,  "that,  after 
the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
the  true  God  and  man  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially  contained  under  the 
appearance  of  the  sensible  elements."  - 
Id.  c.  1.  So  that  "the  bread  and  wine 
which  are  placed  on  the  altar  are,  after 
consecration,  not  only  the  sacrament,  but 
also  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST  ;  and  are,  sensually,  not 
only  in  sacrament,  but  in  truth,  handled 


and  broken  by  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
and  bruised  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful." — 
Con.  Horn,  apud  Pop.  Nichol.  I.     And  the 
fathers  of  the  second  Nicene  Council  pro 
nounced,  "  that  the  eucharist  is  not  the 
mere  image  of  CHRIST'S  body  and  blood, 
but  that  it  is  CHRIST'S  body   and   blood, 
their    own    literal    and   proper    physical 
selves."  —  Labbe,    Con.    vol.   vii.   p.   448. 
"  Nor  in   this  is  there    any  repugnance  ; 
that  Christ,  according  to  his  natural  man 
ner  of  existence,  should  always  remain  in 
heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  his  FATHER  ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  be 
present   with  us,   in  many  places,   really 
but  sacramentally." — Con.  Trid.  XIII.  c.  1 . 
And  "  if  any  one  says,  that  a   true  and 
proper  sacrifice  is  not  offered  up  to  GOD 
at  the  mass,  or  that  to  be  offered  is  any 
thing  else   than    JESUS   CHRIST   given  to 
be   eaten,    let   him  be   anathema."  —  Id. 
Sess.    XXII.     Can.    1.       "And    if    any 
one  says,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is 
only  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
or  a  bare  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  which 
was  completed  upon  the  cross,  and  that  it 
is  not  propitiatory,  nor  profitable  to  any 
but  him  that  receives  it,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead,    for   their   sins,   their   punishments, 
their    satisfactions,    and   their   other    ne 
cessities,  let  him  be  accursed."     "For  the 
holy  synod  teaches   that  this  sacrifice  is 
truly  propitiatory,  and  that  by  it  the  sins 
we  commit,  however  enormous  they  be, 
are  remitted."  —  /(/.   Can.   3.     And,    "  al 
though    CHRIST    instituted   after   supper, 
and,  under  both  species  of  bread  and  wine, 
administered   to  his    disciple?,  this  vene 
rable  sacrament,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  after  supper, 
nor  received  except  fasting.     And   like 
wise,  although  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
sacrament  was  received  under  both  species 
by  the  faithful,  yet  this  custom,   that  it 
shall  be  received  by  the  laity  under  the 
species  of  bread  alone,  is  to  be  held  for  a 
law,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  reject.    And 
to  say  that  this  is  unlawful,  is  erroneous ; 
and  those  who  pertinaciously  assert  it  are 
to  be  driven  out." — Con.  Const.  Sess.  XIII. 
"  For  the  body  is  there  under  the  species 
of  bread,  and  the  blood  under  that  of  wine, 
by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration  ;  so 
also  the  body  is  there  under  the  species 
of  wine,  and  the  blood  under  that  of  bread, 
and  the  soul  under  both  ;     ....     so  it 
is  most  true,  that  as  much  is  contained 
under  either  species  as  under   both  ;  for 
CHRIST,  whole  and  entire,  exists  under  the 
species  of  bread,  and  under  each  particle  of 
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that  species  ;  and  whole  under  the  species  1 
of  wine,  and  under  its  parts."—  Con.  Trid.  \ 
Sess.  XIII.  c.  '3.  Hence  it  was  decreed  ! 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  "that,  where 
as  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  some  have 
presumed  rashly  to  assert,  that  all  Chris 
tians  ought  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  encharist  under  both  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  and  that,  also,  after  supper, 
or  not  fasting,  contrary  to  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Church,  justly  approved  of, 
which  they  damnably  endeavour  to  repro 
bate  as  sacrilegious.  Hence  it  is,  that  this 
holy  general  Council  of  Constance,  as 
sembled  by  the  HOLY  GHOST  to  provide 
for  the  salvation  of  the  faithful  against  this 
error,  declares,  decrees,  and  defines,  that 
although  CHRIST  did  after  supper  institute 
this  holy  sacrament,  and  administered  it  to 
his  disciples  in  both  kinds  of  bread  and 
wine  ;  yet  this,  notwithstanding  the  laud 
able  authority  of  the  sacred  canon?,  and 
the  approved"  custom  of  the  Church,  lias 
fixed,  and  doth  fix,  that  this  sacrament 
ought  not  to  be  consecrated  after  supper, 
nor  received  by  the  faithful,  except  fasting. 
And  as  this  custom,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  certain  dangers  and  scandals,  has 
been  rationally  introduced,  and  that  al 
though  this  sacrament  was  received  by  the 
faithful  under  both  kinds  in  the  primitive 
Church,  it  was  afterwards  received  under 
both  kinds  by  the  officiating  priests  only, 
and  by  the  people  under  the  species  of 
bread  only,  it  being  believed  most  cer 
tainly,  and  nothing  doubted,  that  the  en 
tire  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST  are  reallv 
contained  as  well  under  the  species  of 
bread  as  of  wine  :  this,  therefore,  being 
approved,  it  is  now  made  a  law.  Like 
wise  this  holy  synod  decrees  and  de 
clares,  as  to  this  matter,  to  the  reverend 
fathers  in  CHRIST,  patriarchs,  lords,  &c., 
that  they  must  effectually  punish  all  such 
as  shall  transgress  this  decree,  or  shall 
exhort  the  people  to  communicate  in  both 
kinds." — Cone.  Gen.  XII.  100. 

"  The  holy  synod  (of  Trent)  following 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  (as  pro 
nounced  at  Constance,)  and  its  usage,  de 
clares  and  teaches,  that  neither  laity  nor 
unofliciating  clergy  arc  bound,  by  any 
divine  command,  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist  under  both  species  ;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted,  without  a  breach 
of  faith,  that  communion  in  either  kind 
suffices  for  them.  For  though  CHRIST,  at 
his  last  supper,  instituted  this  venerable 
sacrament  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  then  delivered  it  to  his  apostles, 
yet  that  institution,  and  that  delivering, 


do  not  shew  that  all  the  faithful,  by  the 
command  of  CHRIST,  are  bound  to  receive 
both  kinds."  — ,SV.v.v.  XXI.  e.  1.  "And 
though,  in  the  early  ages,  the  use  of  both 
kinds  was  not  unfrequent,  yet  the1  practice, 
in  process  of  time,  being  widely  changed, 
the  Church,  for  weighty  and  just  reasons, 
approved  the  change,  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  law,  which  no  one,  without  the  au- 
thoritv  of  that  Church,  is  allowed  to  reject 
or  alter."  —  Id.  c. '2.  "It  must  be  ac 
knowledged,  that  the  whole  and  entire 
CHRIST,  and  the  true  sacrament,  are  taken 
under  either  kind  ;  and  therefore,  as  to 
the  fruit,  that  they  who  thus  receive  are 
deprived  of  no  necessary  grace." — Id.  c.  3. 
"And  if  any  one  shall  say,  that  all  Chris 
tians  ought,  by  (Jon's  command,  or  for  the 
sake  of  salvation,  to  receive  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds, 
let  him  be  accursed."  —  Id. 

By  the  5th  Canon,  c.  8.  Sess.  XXTI. 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  expressly 
declared,  that  we  are  to  offer  up  to  the 
honour  of  saints  and  angels  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  in  order  to  obtain  their  patron 
age  and  intercession  with  GOD." 

"  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  CHRIST  is  really  and  sub 
stantially  contained,  together  with  his  very 
soul  and  divinity,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  let  him  be  accursed." — Cone. 
Trid.  SesK.  XI 11.  Can.  1.  Or,  "if  he 
shall  say  that  there  yet  remains  any  sub 
stance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  body  and  blood  of  our  LORD 
Jusrs  CHRIST,  and  that  the  conversion  is 
not  real  and  total,  let  him  be  accursed. — 
Id.  Can.  2.  "If  any  man  shall  deny  that 
CHRIST  is  entirely  contained  under  either 
species,  and  in  every  individual  portion  of 
that  species"  (Id.  Can.  ;5.),  or  "that  CHRIST 
is  only  spiritually  eaten,  and  not  really 
and  substantially,  let  him  be  accursed."  — 
Id.  Can.  D. 

Bishop  Hall's  remarks  on  this  doctrine 
are  as  follows:  —  It  sounds  not  more  pro 
digiously  that  a  priest  should  every  day 
make  his  GOD,  than  that  he  should  sacrifice 
him. 

Antiquity  would  have  ns  much  abhorred 
the  sense,  as  it  hath  allowed  the  word. 
Nothing  is  more  ordinary  with  the  fathers 
than  to  call  GOD'S  table  an  altar;  the  holy 
elements  an  oblation  ;  (he  act  of  celebra 
tion,  an  immolation  ;  the  actor,  a  priest. 

St.  Chrvsostom  reckons  ten  kinds  of 
sacrifice  ;  and  at  last,  as  having  forgotten 
it.  adds  the  eleventh:  all  which  we  well 
allow.  And,  indeed,  many  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  Gou  in  this  one  :  but  "a  true, 
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proper,  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  quick  and 
dead,"  which  the  Tridentine  Fathers  would 
force  upon  our  belief,  would  have  seemed 
no  less  strange  a  solecism  to  the  ears  of 
the  ancients,  than  it  doth  to  ours. 

St.  Augustine  calls  it  a  designation  of 
CHRIST'S  offering  upon  the  cross;  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  Theophylnct  after  him,  a 
remembrance  of  his  sacrifice ;  Emissenus, 
a  daily  celebration  in  mystery  of  that  which 
was  once  offered  in  payment;  and  Lombard 
himself,  a  memorial  and  representation  of 
the  true  sacrifice  upon  the  cross. 

That  which  Cassander  cites  from  St. 
Ambrose  or  Chrysostom  may  be  instead 
of  all.  "In  CHRIST,  is  the  sacrifice  once 
offered,  able  to  give  salvation.  What 
do  we,  therefore  ?  Do  we  not  offer  every 
day  ?  Surely,  if  we  offer  daily,  it  is  done 
for  a  rccordation  of  his  death." 

This  is  the  language  and  meaning  of 
antiquity;  the  very  same  which  the  Tri 
dentine  Synod  condemneth  in  us  :  "If  any 
man  shall  say  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
is  onlv  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving,  or  a  bare  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  upon  the  cross,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

How  plain  is  the  Scripture,  while  it  tells 
us  that  our  high  priest  "needeth  not  daily, 
as  those  high  priests"  under  the  law,  "  to 
offer  up  sacrifice  ;  first,  for  his  own  sins, 
then  for  the  people  :  for  this  he  did  once, 
when  he  offered  up  himself! — Heb.  vii.  27. 

The  contradiction  of  the  Trent  Fathers 
is  here  very  remarkable.  "  CHRIST,"  say 
they,  "who,  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  offered 
himself  in  a  bloody  sacrifice,  is  now  this 
true  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  made 
by  himself.  He  is  one  and  the  same 
sacrifice  ;  and  one  and  the  same  offerer  of 
that  sacrifice,  by  the  ministry  of  his  priests, 
who  then  offered  himself  on  the  cross." 
So  then  they  say,  that  CHRIST  offered  up 
that  sacrifice  then,  and  this  now  ;  St.  Paul 
says  he  offered  up  that  sacrifice,  and  no 
more.  St.  Paul  says  our  high  priest  needs 
not  to  offer  daily  sacrifice  ;  they  say  these 
daily  sacrifices  must  be  offered  by  him. 
St.  Paul  says,  that  he  offered  himself  but 
once  for  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  they  say 
he  offers  himself  daily  for  the  sins  of  quick 
and  dead.  And  if  the  apostle,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  foresaw  this  error,  and 
would  purposely  forestall  it,  he  could  not 
speak  more  directly  than  when  he  saith, 
"  We  are  sanctified  through  the  offering 
of  the  body  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  once  for  all. 
And  every  high  priest  standeth  daily  mi 
nistering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same 
sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins : 


but  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  GOD  ;  from  henceforth  ex 
pecting  till  his  enemies  are  made  his  foot 
stool.  For,  by  one  offering,  he  hath  per 
fected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified." — 
Heb.  x.  10—14. 

Now  let  the  vain  heads  of  men  seek 
subtle  evasions  in  the  different  manner  of 
this  offering ;  bloody  then,  unbloody  now. 
The  HOLY  GHOST  speaks  punctually  of  the 
very  substance  of  the  act,  and  tells  us  ab 
solutely  there  is  but  one  sacrifice  once 
offered  by  him,  in  any  kind ;  else  the 
opposition  that  is  there  made  betwixt 
the  legal  priesthood  and  his  should  not 
hold,  if,  as  they,  so  he,  had  often  properly 
and  truly  sacrificed. 

That  we  may  not  say  they  build  herein 
what  they  destroy,  for  an  unbloody  sacri 
fice,  in  this  sense,  can  be  no  other  than 
figurative  and  commemorative,  is  it  really 
propitiatory  ?  "  Without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission."  (Heb.  ix.  22.)  If, 
therefore,  sins  be  remitted  by  this  sacrifice, 
it  must  be  in  relation  to  that  blood,  which 
was  shed  in  his  true  personal  sacrifice  upon 
the  cross:  and  what  relation  can  be  betwixt 
this  and  that  but  of  representation  and 
remembrance  ?  in  which  their  moderate 
Cassander  fully  resteth. 

In  reason  there  must  be  in  every  sacri 
fice,  as  Cardinal  Bellarmine  grants,  a  de 
struction  of  the  thing  offered  :  and  shall 
we  say  that  they  make  their  SAVIOUR  to 
crucify  him  again  ?  Xo  ;  but  to  eat  him  : 
for,  "consumptio  seu  manducatio,  qua?  fit 
a,  sacerdote,"  &c. ;  "The  consumption  or 
manducation,  which  is  done  of  the  priest, 
is  an  essential  part  of  this  sacrifice,"  saith 
the  same  author  ;  "  for,  in  the  whole  action 
of  the  mass,  there  is,"  saith  he,  "  no  other 
real  destruction  but  this." 

Suppose  we,  then,  the  true  human  flesh, 
blood,  and  bone  of  CHRIST,  GOD,  and  man, 
really  and  corporally  made  such  by  this 
transubstantiation,  whether  is  more  hor 
rible,  to  crucify  or  to  eat  it? 

By  this  rule,  it  is  the  priest's  teeth,  and 
not  his  tongue,  that  makes  CHRIST'S  body 
a  sacrifice. 

By  this  rule  it  shall  be  hostia,  "a  host," 
when  it  is  not  a  sacrifice;  and  a  reserved 
host  is  no  sacrifice,  howsoever  consecrated. 
And  what  if  a  mouse,  or  other  vermin, 
should  eat  the  host  (it  is  a  case  put  by 
themselves),  who  then  sacrificeth  ? 

To  stop  all  months,  laics  eat  as  well  as 
the  priest :  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
manducation :  but  laics  sacrifice  not.  And, 
as  Salmeron  urges,  the  Scripture  distin- 
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guisheth  betwixt  the  sacrifice  and  tlio  par- 
ticipation  of  it  :  "Arc-  not  they,  \\hich  cat 
of  the  sacrifices,  partakers  of  the  altar?'' 
(1  Cor.  x.  18.)  And,  in  the.  verv  canon 
of  the  mass,  "  Ut  quotquot"  <S:e.,  tlie 
praver  is,  "That  all  \vc,  \vliich,  in  the 
participation  of  the  altar,  have  taken  the 
sacred  body  and  blood  of  thv  Sun,"  (Sec. 
"Wherein  it  is  plain,"  saitli  he,  ''that 
there  is  a  distinction  betwixt  the  host  and 
the  eating  of  the  host." 

Lastly,  sacrificing  is  an  act  done  to  (ion  : 
if,  then,  eating  be  sacrificing,  the  priest 
cats  his  GOD  to  his  GOD  :  "  Quorum  Deus 
venter." 

While  they,  in  vain,  study  to  reconcile 
this  new-made  sacrifice  of  CHRIST  already 
in  heaven,  with  "Jubc  h;ec  perferri,"  \c. 
"Command  these  to  lie  carried  by  the 
hands  of  thy  holv  angels  to  thy  high  altar 
in  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  thy  divine 
majesty,"  we  conclude  that  this  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  a  new, 
unholy,  unreasonable  sacrifice,  is  justly 
abhorred  by  us;  and  we,  for  abhorring  it, 
unjustly  ejected.  —  Bp.  Hull. 

MATINS.  The  ancient  name  for  earlv 
morning  prayers,  which  usually  began 
about  day-break. 

The  hours  of  prayer  in  the  Church  of' 
England,  before  the  Reformation,  were 
seven  in  number,  \'v/..  matins,  the  first  or 
prime,  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours, 
vespers,  and  compline.  The  oflice  of  matins, 
or  morning  prayer,  according  to  i  he  Church 
of  England,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of 
her  ancient  services  for  matins,  lauds,  and 
prime. 

Tlie  office  of  matins,  or  morning  prayer, 
according  to  the  English  ritual,  mav  be 
divided  into  three  principal  parts.  Firs!, 
the  introduction,  which  extends  fiv.m  the 
beginning  of  the  oflice  to  the  end  of  the 
LORD'S  prayer.  Secondly,  the  psalmody 
and  reading,  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  apostles' creed  :  and,  thirdly,  the  prayers 
and  collects,  which  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  service.  —  ]}(il/in •>-. 

MATRIMONY.     The  nuptia 
The  state  in  England   has  <!ecl 
marriage    mav     be     henceforth 
merely  as  a  civil  contract  ;  and, 
the  effects  of  the  law  are  coiiccri 


who  contract,  marriage  bv  a  merely  civil 
ceremony,  will  undergo  i  o  disabilities, 
their  children  will  ir>t  be  illegitimate, 
and  they  will  themselves  be  regarded, 
to  all  intent<  and  purpose-;,  as  man  and 
wife.  Yet,  although  this  be  t'.ie  case, 
the  Church  (in  this  respect  opposed  to 
the  state,  or  rather  the  state  having 


|  placed  itself  in  oppo.-ition  to  the  Church), 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  mar 
riage  service,  declares  that  so  maiiv  as 
are  coupled  together  otherwise  than  (ion's 
word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together 
by  GOD,  ncit hei  is  their  inatrimonv  lawful : 
it  is  not  Imrfiil,  that  is  to  say,  in' the  eves 
of  GOD, — for  its  legalitv  in  the  eves  of  t lie- 
state  cannot  be  questioned.  The  case  is 
actually  this:  the  Mate  savs,  if  von  choose- 
to  consider  matrimony  to  be  a  ciril  ci/u- 
tntct,  the  law  of  the  land  will  permit  vou 
to  enter  into  the  marriage  Mate  bv  a  ciril 
ccrr/noti./ :  but  the  Church  has  not  as  vet, 
be. MI  silenced,  and  ,v//r  aflirms  that  though 
the  state  mav  permit  this,  the  word  of 
GOD  instructs  us  ol/icririxt',  and  marriage 
is  a  religion*  contract  ;  therefore  do  not 
avail  yourselves  of  the  permission  t_'iven  by 
the  state. 

That  Mich  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
-non;  must  at  once  lie  ii(,'n;i//,-(l ;  and  equally 
admitted  it  will  be,  that  it  was  so  at  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  before  the  Reformation.  JJut  the 
question  is,  was  it  one  of  those  dogmas 
introduced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as 
transubstantiation,  pravin!_r  to  the  saints, 
worshipping  images,  and  certain  other  su 
per-tit  ions  which  distinguish  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  the  Church  of  England  ?  And 
we  mav  answer  at  once  in  the  negative,  be 
cause  we  find  allu.-ion  to  tin-  sacred  nature 
of  the  marriage  contract  in  the  writings  of 
the  vcrv  earliest  ChriMian  authors.  For 
inMaiice,  St.  Jgnatius,  the  di-oiple  of  St. 
.John  (who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  died  a  ble.^cd  martvr),  writing 
to  I'olvcarp.  bishop  of  Smvrna,  savs  cx- 
presslv  :  "It  becomes  those  who  marry,  and 
tho.-e  that  are  given  in  marriage,  to  take 
this  voke  ii|. on  them  with  the  con.-ent  or 
direction  of  the  bi>hop,  that  their  marriage 
mav  lie  according  to  the  will  of'  GOD.  and 
not  their  own  lusts."  Another  earlv  father 
(Tertullian)  exclaims,  "How  dialf  I  sufli- 
cientlv  set  forth  the  happiiios  of'  the  mar 
riage  which  the  Church  brings  about  liv  her 
j)rocureineii!,  which  the  eueharisl  confirms, 
which  angels  report  when  done,  ai;d  the 
FVTIIKK  ratifies." 

In  those  davs  the  members  of  the  Church 
were  in  much  the  >ame  silu.ition  as  tiiat  in 
which  we  are  our>clves  ii"U'  ]  1  .ceil.  '1  he 
law  ot'  th'-  land  regarded  marriage'  as  a 
civil  contract,  and  the.  Church  did  not 
annul  or  disallow  the  legalitv  of' such  mar- 
riairos,  or  solemnise  them  a^'aiu.  on  the 
parties  becoming  converts  :  it  admitted  the 
rulit/iti/  ot'  the  </<•/  \\hcu  (/our.  though  it  de 
clared  it  to  be  done  unlawfully  according 
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to  GOD'S  law,  and  severely  censured  the 
members  of  the  Church  whenever  they 
were  married  without  the  sacerdotal  bene 
diction.  The  practice  for  Christians  to  be 
married  in  the  Church  appears  at  first  to 
have  been  universal,  except  when  a  Chris 
tian  was  unequally  yoked  with  an  unbe 
liever  ;  he  was  then  obliged  to  have  re 
course  to  the  civil  authorities,  because  the 
Church,  censuring  the  alliance,  absolutely 
refused  to  solemnise  the  marriage. 

When  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  became  allied  with  the  state,  and 
religion  began  to  cool  (the  laws  of  the  em 
pire  still  remaining  the  same),  some  Chris 
tians  began  to  fall  off  from  the  primitive 
practice,  some  for  one  reason  and  some 
for  another,  and  to  contract  marriages  ac 
cording  to  the  civil  form.  To  correct 
which  abuse  Charles  the  Great  enacted  in 
the  eighth  century  for  ^the  Western  em 
pire,  and  Leo  Sapiens  in  the  tenth  century 
for  the  Eastern  empire,  that  marriages 
should  be  celebrated  in  no  other  way 
except  with  the  sacerdotal  blessing  and 
prayers,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  reception 
of  the  eucharist  or  LORD'S  supper.  And 
this  continued  to  be  the  practice  in  our 
own  country  until  the  usurpation  of  Crom 
well,  when  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
a  merely  civil  contract.  At  the  restora 
tion  of  Charles  II.  marriage  was  again 
regarded  as  a  religious  ordinance,  though 
the  Church  no  longer  insisted  that  the  par 
ties  married  should  receive  the  communion, 
but  contented  herself  with  remarking  in 
the  rubric  succeeding  the  ordinance,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  new  married  couple 
should  receive  the  holy  communion  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  or  at  the  first  oppor 
tunity  after  their  marriage,  declaring  the 
duty,  but  not  absolutely  compelling  its  ob 
servance;  and  thus  things  continued  till  the 
present  time.  Of  course,  all  churchmen 
must  now  adhere  to  their  principle,  that 
marriage  is  a  religious  contract,  and  that 
those  marriages  only  are  lawful  in  the  sight 
of  GOD  which  are  contracted  in  his  name 
and  by  his  ordinance. 

And  for  thus  acting  we  have  the  high 
est  authority  which  earth  and  heaven  can 
afford,  that  of  our  blessed  LORD  and  SA 
VIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST  himself.  When  he 
was  in  the  flesh,  marriage  was  regarded  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  a  mere  civil  contract, 
and  that  of  no  very  binding  nature.  He 
did  not  on  this  account  declare  the  off 
spring  of  such  marriages  to  be  illegitimate  ; 
and  yet,  when  appealed  to,  he  assumed  the 
fact  as  one  which  the  Scriptures  plainly 
declared,  that  marriage  was  of  divine  in 


stitution.  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  The  Pharisees 
came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying 
unto  him,  "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put 
away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ? "  Now, 
this  was  a  very  natural  question  for  those 
to  ask  who  considered  marriage  as  a  mere 
civil  contract.  Wherever  such  is  the  case, 
one  of  two  things  in  process  of  time  is 
found  to  follow  —  polygamy,  or  the  allow 
ance  of  frequent  divorce.  Men  soon  came 
to  reason  thus :  If  marriage  be  merely  a 
bargain  between  two  parties  for  mutual 
convenience,  why  should  not  the  bargain  be 
dissolved  when  the  convenience  no  longer 
exists  ?  and  why,  if  a  man  wishes  for  more 
wives  than  one,  should  he  be  prevented 
from  having  them,  provided  the  parties 
making  the  contract  agree  that  the  first 
wife  shall  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  her 
children  be  the  heirs  of  the  family  pro 
perty  ?  It  is  all  a  matter  of  mere  civil 
convenience  and  expediency-  The  Jews 
thus  arguing  had  permitted  polygamy ; 
they  did  possess  many  wives,  and  now  they 
entertained  the  question,  whether  these 
wives  might  not  be  dismissed  for  almost 
any  cause  whatever.  The  subject  being 
much  under  discussion,  they  appealed  to 
our  LORD,  and  how  did  he  meet  them  ? 
By  arguments  against  the  expediency  of 
polygamy,  or  frequent  divorce  ?  No ;  but 
by  assuming  at  once,  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  marriage  is  not  a  mere  civil  but 
a  religious  contract.  "  Have  ye  not  read," 
he  says,  thus  referring  to  Scripture,  "that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning, 
made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh. 
What,  therefore,  GOD  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder."  The  permis 
sion  of  divorce  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
man,  because  the  ordinance  is  of  GOD.  If 
the  contract  were  merely  a  civil  contract, 
man  might  legislate  with  respect  to  it ;  but 
man  may  not  legislate  for  it,  because  it  is 
an  ordinance  of  GOD  —  a  religious,  and  not 
a  mere  civil,  contract. 

And  all  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  our  LORD,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Herodians,  carefully  distinguishes  between 
the  things  of  Cajsar  and  the  things  of  GOD, 
and  on  several  occasions  disclaims  all  in 
tention  to  interfere  with  those  things  which 
had  reference  merely  to  the  civil  authority; 
yet,  observe,  when  the  Pharisees  appeal  to 
him  on  a  doubtful  disputation,  growing 
out  of  their  allowance  of  divorce,  he  does 
not,  as  on  another  occasion,  put  the  ques- 
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tion  aside  by  asking  who  made  him  a  judge 
in  such  matters,  but  he  instantiy  exercises 
his  judicial  authority  without  reservation; 
thereby,  by  tliat  very  I'art,  declaring  that 
GOD,  not  Caesar,  or  the  state,  is  the  supreme 
authority,  to  whose  tribunal  the  decision 
with  respect  to  matrimony  belongs.  He 
pronounces  the  vital  principle  of  marriage 
to  1)0  the  making  twain  one  flesh,  and  ex 
pressly  declares  that  it  is  by  GOD'S  joining 
them  together  that  this  blending  of  their 
nature  takes  eil'ect,  and  that  the  contract, 
once  made,  is  on  this  account  inviolable; 
nav,  he  declares  it  to  be  an  exempt  juris 
diction  reserved  by  GOD  exclusively  to 
himself,  and  not  to  be  modified,  or  in  any 
respect  invaded  by  human  authority.  J/MH'.V 
law  indeed  may  couple  male  and  female 
together;  but  as  the  Church  declares,  on 
the  authority  of  our  LORD,  it  is  their  beiii.; 
joined  together  by  GOD,  and  as  GOD'S  law 
doth  allow,  that  in  his  sight  makes  their 
matrimony  lawful. 

Indeed,  the  Scriptures  from  first  to  la.-t 
envelope  this  union  with  a  sacred  and 
mysterious  solemnity.  The  first  marriage, 
that  of  Adam  and  Eve,  GOD  himself  solem 
nised,  even  GOD,  who,  by  that  verv  act, 
instituted  the  ordinance,  and  stamped  it  as 
divine,  and  not  a  mere  human  contract. 
The  whole  proceeding,  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  of  Adam  and  Kve,  is  related 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  awaken 
the  most  solemn  attention.  As  to  the  other 
creatures  of  his  hand,  they  were  produced 
by  a  fiat  of  the  ALMIGHTY  will  (male  and 
female  of  every  species),  a  corporeal  and 
instinctive  adaptation  to  herd  together 
being  "the  bounds  of  their  perfection.  l>ut 
in  the  case  of  the  human  species,  a  very 
different  course  was  observed.  Man  is  first 
formed,  a  splendidly  gifted  creature,  who 
soon  is  made  to  feel  his  social  wants  (by  a 
survey  of  all  GOD'S  creatures  iniitrd  except 
himself),  and  to  express,  by  a  plaintive 
reference  to  his  own  comparative  destitu 
tion,  how  desolate  he  was  even  in  paradise, 
being  alone  in  the  garden  of  delights  ;  and 
how  hopeless  was  the  search  for  a  helpmeet 
for  him  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
hitherto  animated  nature.  Then  it  is  that 
GOD  puts  his  la-t  finish  to  the  visible  uni 
verse  by  his  o\vn  wonderful  conn-el  tor  sup 
plying  the  dciiciencv.  lie  take-  from  man's 
own  substance  the  material  from  which  Ins 
second  self  is  to  be  formed;  as  the  term 
employed  bv  Mo-'es  imports,  he  works  upon 
it  with  the  skill  of  a  profound  artificer: 
and  having  fiamed  and  modelled  out  of  it. 
after  man's  own  ima^e,  softened  and  re 
fined,  but  still  retaining  its  divine  simili 


tude,    the   grace   of   social   life,    he   himself 
brings   her   to   him   to   lie   his  bosom  eouu- 

j  sellor    and    partner  of  his  jovs   (for  cares 

,  and  sorrows,  he,  as  yet.  had  none),  knitting 
them  together,  and  pouring  on  them  the 
most  precious  benedictions.  Thus  was  the 
marriage  first  solemnised  bv  the  irreat  GOD 

;  himself.  And  even  so  do  his  ambassadors 
now;  they,  as  an  ancient  writer  observes, 
they,  as  the  representatives  of  GOD,  come 
forth  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be  joined 
together  to  confirm  this  their  sacred  cove 
nant  by  the  offering  up  of  holy  pravers. 

J5y  Canon  (>-2.  it  is  enjoined  that  no 
minister  shall  join  persons  in  marriage  in 
any  private  place,  but  either  in  the  churches 

1  or  chapels  where  one  of  them  dwelleth,  and 
likewise  in  time  of  divine  service.  (See 
liaims.) 

An  uniformity  of  principle  prevails 
throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to 
the  sacredness  of'  the  marriage  contract 
frequent  allusions  are  made.  Thus  Israel 

j  is  said  to  have  been  untrnt'd  to  the  LORD; 
and  idolatry  (that  is,  the  following  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathens)  is  represented  as 
adultery,  a  breach  of  the  covenant  between 
GOD  ami  Israel.  GOD'S  reproofs  to  them 
for  their  infidelity  are  sharpened  by  the 
recollection  of  their  marriage  relation  with 
him.  The  state'  of  believers  in  this  woi  Id 
is  compared  bv  the  apostle  1'anl  to  the 
time  that  used  to  elapse  between  the  be 
trothing  and  the  actual  marriage  among 

'  the  .lews  ;   nav,   St.  I'aul  goes  further,  he 

j  alludes  to  ihis  sacred  contract  as  a  type  or 
representation  of  the  mysterious  love  of 
di:sis  to  his  Church.  For  our  LOI:D  for 
sook  his  heavenly  KATIIKR,  and  did  cleave 
unto  our  nature,  becoming  one  flesh  with 

'  us,  giving  to  the  Church  his  SIMRIT  for  a 
dowry,  and  heaven  for  a  jointure,  feeding 
her  at  his  table,  adorning  her  bv  his  grace, 
and  protecting  her  by  his  power;  and  from 
this  love  of  CHRIST  to  his  spous  •,  the 
Church,  are  manv  converts  begotten  unto 
Goo  through  the  gospel,  and  (born  again 
of  water  and  the  lloi.v  GHOST)  they  be 
come  heirs  of  glorv.  Thin  honoured  is 
the  marriage  contract,  bv  heinir  made  an 
emblem  of  so  divine  and  mysterious  a 
mercv.  It  was  indeed  to  hallow  the  rite 
bv  this  application  that  St.  I'aul  wrote, 
since  in  the  passage  referred  to  lie  was  ar- 
iruinLT  against  certain  seducers  who  would 
have  di-li^ureil  Christianity  bv  imputing 
to  it  the  forbidding  of  iis  disciples  to 
marrv.  lie  shews,  on  the  coiitrarv,  that 
marriage,  so  tar  from  having  any  discredit 
cast  upon  it  by  the  gospel,  is  advanced  in 
honour,  lie  describes,  indeed,  the  minis- 
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terial  office  to  consist  in  espousing  the 
Church  to  CHRIST  ;  and  St.  John,  in  the 
apocalypse,  depicts  the  consummation  of 
all  tilings  as  the  marriage  of  the  LAMB 
and  his  Wife,  the  beatific  union  between 
CHRIST  and  his  redeemed  ones,  between 
GOD  and  the  Church,  when  the  Church 
has  been  cleansed  and  sanctified,  and  be 
come  a  glorious  Church,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY.  The  Thurs 
day  before  Easter,  being  the  day  on  which 
our  LORD  instituted  the  holy  sacrament 
of  his  body  and  blood.  The  name  of 
Maundy,  Maunday,  or  Mandate  (Dies 
Mandati),  is  said  to  have  allusion  to  the 
mandate  or  new  commandment  which,  on 
this  day,  CHRIST  gave  to  his  disciples,  that 
they  should  love  one  another,  as  he  had 
loved  them.  It  has  also  been  supposed  by 
others,  that  the  nanie  arose  from  themaunds, 
or  baskets  of  gifts,  which,  at  this  time,  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  for  Christians  to 
present  one  to  another,  in  token  of  that 
mutual  affection  which  our  LORD  so  ten 
derly  urged,  at  this  period  of  his  suffer 
ings,  and  as  a  remembrancer  of  that  "  in 
estimable  gift  "  of  CHRIST,  to  be  our  spiri 
tual  food  in  the  sacrament  of  his  body 
and  blood.  Says  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
"Wiclif,  "  CHRIST  made  his  maundy  and 
said,  Take  eat,"  &c. 

MAY,  TWENTY-NINTH  OF.  (See 
Forms  of  Prayer.) 

MEANS  OF  GRACE.  (See  Ordi 
nances  and  Sacraments.)  The  sacraments 
and  other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  through 
which  grace  is  conveyed  to  souls  prepared 
by  faith  and  penitence  to  receive  it. 

MEDIATOR.  (See  Jesus,  Lord,  Christ, 
Messiah.)  A  person  who  intervenes  be 
tween  two  parties  at  variance.  Thus  our 
blessed  LORD  and  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST 
is  the  Mediator  between  GOD  and  man. 

This  appears  from  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  "For 
there  is  one  GOD,  and  one  Mediator  be 
tween  GOD  and  men,  the  man  CHRIST 
JESUS."  When  we  call  him  a  Mediator, 
we  call  him  so,  not  only  as  he  is  our  Re 
deemer,  but  also  as  he  is  our  Intercessor. 
"For,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  FATHER,  JESUS  CHRIST  the  righ 
teous."  (1  John,  ii.  1.) — Archdeacon  Welch- 
man.  It  is  to  be  remembered  however, 
that  by  a  mediator  here  the  Church  means, 
not  barely  an  intercessor  or  transactor  of 
business  between  two  parties,  in  which 
sense  Moses  was  a  mediator  between  GOD 
and  the  Israelites  with  respect  to  the  cere 
monial  law  ;  but  such  a  mediator,  inter 
cessor,  and  transactor,  as  can  plead  the 


merit  of  his  own  blood,  offered  up  in  man's 
stead,  to  reconcile  an  offended  GOD  to 
sinful  man.  In  this  sense  CHRIST  is  the 
;  only  mediator  between  GOD  and  man, 
being  both  GOD  and  man. — Dr.  Bennet. 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  CHRIST 
1  partook   both  of  the   divine    and   human 
]  nature:     and    St.    Paul    expressly    says, 
1  "  There  is  one  mediator,"  &c.     CHRIST  is 
j  represented,   both   in    the  Old   and    New 
!  Testament,  as  the  only  redeemer  of  man 
kind,  as  the  only  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.     His  merits  will  extend 
to  all  who  lived  before  and  after  the  pro 
mulgation  of  the  gospel.     "  As  in  Adam 
all  die,   so   in   CHRIST   shall   all  be  made 
alive."  (1  Cor.  xv.  22.)     "He  is  the  Lamb 
which  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  (Rev.  xiii.  8.) — Bp.  Tomline. 

MELCHITES.  The  name  which  is 
given  to  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  other 
Christians  of  the  Levant;  who,  though  not 
Greeks,  follow  the  doctrines  and  ceremo 
nies  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chnlcedon. 
The  term  Melchites  is  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  word  Melee,  which  sig 
nifies  king.  So  that  Melchites  is  as  much 
as  to  say  Royalists,  and  is  a  term  of  re 
proach,  given  them  by  their  adversaries, 
on  account  of  their  implicit  submission  to 
the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  for  the 
publication  and  reception  of  the  above- 
mentioned  council. 

The    Melchites,    excepting     some    few 
points   of  little  or  no  importance,  which 
|  relate  only  to  their  ceremonies  and  eccle- 
I  siastical    discipline,   are   in   every  respect 
|  professed  Greeks.     They  have  translations, 
in  the   Arabian    language,   of  the   Greek 
:  rituals ;    but    their   versions    are    for   the 
j  most  part  very  incorrect.     In  general,  the 
|  Christians  of  the  Levant  are  so  far  from 
being  just  and  correct  in  their  translations 
of  the  Greek   authors,  that  they  imagine 
they  have  a  right  to  make  them  speak  ac 
cording  to  their  own  sentiments.     This  is 
evident  in  the  Arabic  canons  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Nice,  in  which  the   Melchites  find 
sufficient   arguments   to  justify   their  no 
tions  against  those  of  the  Jacobites  ;   and 
the  Jacobites,  on   the  other  hand,  by  the 
'.  very  same  canons,   vindicate  their  tenets 
against  those  of  the  Melchites. 

The  Melchites  are  governed  by  a  par 
ticular  patriarch   who  resides   at  Damns, 
;  and  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch.     The  great  difficulty  they  meet  with 
in  finding  such  ministers  as  can  read  Greek, 
,  is  said  to  be  the  true  reason  why  they  ce 
lebrate   mass   in   the    Arabian    language : 
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.    and   even    those  who  are  acquainted  with 
I    the  Greek  tongue,  yet  read  the  epistle  and 

!    gospel  in  Arabic. 
The    monks    anmn^    the    .Melchites    fol 
low  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common  rule 
of  all    the  Greek  monks.      They  have  four 
1    fine  convents,  distant  about  a  day's  journey 
from    Damas.      They  never  ^o   out    ot'  the 

*  cloister. 

MELETIAXS.  So  called  from  Mele- 
tius.  They  rejected  all  from  their  com 
munion,  who  in  time  of  persecution  fell 
from  CIIKIST,  though  they  afterwards  re- 

*  pented.     Meletius  himself  was  a  bishop  in 
Egypt,    deposed    because    he    himself'    had 
sacrificed  in  the  time  of  persecution,  about 
the  year  301.     Their   schism   was   chielly 
on  account  of  their  ordinations,    and    the 
regimen  of  the  Church  ;  Meletius  assuming 
to  himself  the  power  of  ordination,  when 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  suffered  mar 
tyrdom.     Meletius  himself  was   prohibited 
for  ever  to  ordain  by  the  Council  of  Xiee, 
but  his   followers  were  admitted   to  com 
munion  without  re-ordination. 

MEXAIOX.  The  name  which  the 
"  Greeks  give  to  the  twelve  volumes  of  their 
church  service.  These  volumes  answer  to 
the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  vo 
lume  taking  in  a  month.  In  this  book  is 
contained  the  ofliees  for  the  saints  of  every 
day,  methodically  digested. 

From   the  Menaion  is  drawn  the  Mciin- 

loffium  (Menology)  or  Greek  calendar,    in 

which  the  lives  of  the  saints    in    short,   or 

their  names  only,  are  cited.    The  Menaion, 

therefore,    of   the   Greek    answers    to    the 

1  Breviary  of  the  Latins,  and  the  Menology 

.  to  the   Martyrology.     (See  Breviary   and 

M  E  X  D  I C  A  X  T  S,  or  1 J  E  G  G  I  X  <  \ 
FKIA11S.  There  are  several  ordei  s  of 
monks  or  friars,  in  Popish  countries,  who, 

'  having  no  income  or  revenues,  are  sup 
ported  by  the  charitable  contributions  of 
others.  These,  from  their  manner  ol  lile. 
are  called  Mendicants. 

This  sort  of  friars  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Dominic  dc  Gii/man,  with 
nine  more  of  his  companions,  founded  the 
order  of  ] 'reaching  Fri'trx,  called  from 
their  founder  Dominicans,  The  other 
three  Mendicant  orders  are,  the  Fruncis- 

\   cans,  AiigustiiieS)  and  (Jannelites. 

These  monks  gave  great  disturbance  to 
the  secular  clergv,  by  pretending  to  a 
right  of  taking  confessions,  and  granting 
absolution,  without  asking  leave  of  the 
parochial  priests,  or  even  the  bishops 
themselves.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  restrained 

i    this  license,  and  prohibited  the  Mendicants 


leg''  to  them.  And  Martin  \\ .,  to  accom 
modate  the  dispute,  granted  them  a  per 
mission  to  receive  confession?,  upon  con 
dition  that  the  penitents,  who  applied  to 
them,  should  confess  once  a  year  to  their 
proper  pastor.  However,  this  expedient 
falling  short  of  full  satisfaction,  Boniface 
VIII.  ordered  that  the  superiors  of  reli 
gious  houses  should  make  application  to 
the  bishops,  for  their  permission  to  such 
friars  as  should  be  commissioned  by  their 
respective  abbots  to  administer  the  sacra 
ment  of  penance.  And  upon  the  foot  of 
this  constitution  the  matter  now  rests. 

MEXGUELIAXS.  Christians  of  tin- 
Greek  religion,  converted  by  Cvrillus  and 
.Methodius.  They  baptize  not  their  children 
till  the  eighth  year,  and  enter  not  into  the 
Church  (the  men  especially)  till  the  sixtieth 
(others  say  the  fortieth)  year,  but  hear  di 
vine  service  standiii'jf  without  the  temple. 

MEXXOXITES.  A  sect  of  Anabap 
tists  in  Holland,  so  denominated  t'l  om  one 
Mennon  Sinmnis  of  Frisia,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Protestants, 
as  well  as  the  llomanists,  confuted  them. 
Mr.  Stonpp  explains  their  doctrine  thus  : 
Mennon  is  not  the  first  of  the  Anabaptists; 
but  havinir  rejected  the  enthusiasms  and 
revelations  of  the  first  Anabaptists  and 
their  opinions,  concerning  the  new  king 
dom  of  Jr.srs  CHRIST,  he  set  up  other 
tenets,  which  his  followers  hold  to  this 
time.  Thev  believe  that  the  Xew  Testa 
ment  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  :  that 
the  terms  Person  and  Trinity  are  not  to 
be  used  in  speaking  of  the  FATHKR,  SON, 
and  HOLY  GHOST;  that  the  fust  men  were 
not  created  just  :  that  there  is  no  original 
sin;  that  JESUS  CHRIST  had  not  his  flesh 
from  the  substance  of  his  mother  Mary, 
but  from  the  essence  of  his  FATIIKK  ;  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  swear,  or 
exercise  any  oilice  of  magistracy,  nor  use 
the  sword  to  punish  evil-doers,  nor  to 
wau'e  war  upon  anv  terms;  that  a  Chris 
tian  mav  attain  to  the  height  ot'  perfection 
in  this  life;  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos 
pel  ou^lit.  not  to  receive  any  salary  ;  that 
children  are  not  to  be  bapti/.ed:  that  the 
souls  of  men  after  death  rest  in  an  un 
known  place. 

In  the  meantime  these  Mennonites 
broke  into  several  divisions,  for  very  in 
considerable  reasons  :  many  among  them 
embraced  th.-  opinions  ot' the  Socinians,  or 
rather  of  the  Arians,  touching  the  deity  of 
CIIUIST:  and  they  were  all  for  moderation 
in  religion,  not  thinking  that  they  might 
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lawfully  debar  from  their  assemblies  any 
man  leading  a  pious  life,  and  that  owned 
the  Scriptures  for  the  word  of  GOD. 
These  were  called  Galenites,  and  borrowed 
their  name  from  a  physician  of  Amster 
dam,  called  Galen.  Some  of  them  in  Hol 
land  are  called  Collegiates,  because  they 
meet  privately,  and  every  one  in  their  as 
sembly  hath  the  liberty  to  speak,  to  ex 
pound  the  Scripture?,  to  pray  and  to  sing : 
they  that  are  truly  Collegiates  are  Trini 
tarians  :  they  never  receive  the  commu 
nion  in  their  college,  but  they  meet  twice 
a  year,  from  all  parts  of  Holland,  at  Rhins" 
burg,  a  village  about  two  leagues  from 
Leyden  ;  there  they  receive  the  sacrament. 
The  first  that  sits  at  table  may  distribute 
it  to  the  rest ;  and  all  sects  are  admitted, 
even  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  would 
come. 

MESSALIANS.  So_  called  from  a 
Chaldee  word,  which  signifies  to  pray, 
because  they  prayed  continually,  and  held 
nothing  necessary  to  salvation  but  prayer  : 
they  rejected  preaching  and  the  sacra 
ments  ;  they  held  that  the  supreme  GOD 
was  visible ;  and  that  Satan  was  to  be 
worshipped  that  he  might  do  no  hurt : 
they  pretended  to  cast  out  devils ;  and 
rejected  almsgiving.  jThis  heresy  pre 
vailed  under  Valentinian  and  Valens,  A.D. 
341. 

MESSIAH  signifies  the  anointed.  (See 
Christ,  Jesus,  and  Lord)  It  is  the  title 
given  by  way  of  eminence  to  our  blessed 
SAVIOUR,  meaning  in  Hebrew  the  same  as 
CHRIST  in  Greek,  and  it  alludes  to  the 
authority  he  possesses  to  assume  the  cha 
racters  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  and  so 
of  the  SAVIOUR  of  the  world. 

CHBIST  the  Messiah  ("  anointed")  was 
promised  by  GOD  (Gen.  iii.  15.  xxi.  12.), 
and  foretold  by  the  prophets  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.  1  Sam.  ii.  10.  and  35.  Ps.  ii.  2.  xlv. 
7.  Micah,  v.  2.  with  John,  vii.  42.  Mai. 
iii.  1.),  as  the  "redeemer"  of  Israel  (Job, 
xix.  25.  Is.  lix.  20.  Luke,  xxiv.  21.), 
and  "  the  desire  of  all  nations"  (Hag- 
gai,  ii.  7.).  He  who  was  born  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  called 
"JESUS"  according  to  prophecy  (Luke,  i. 
31.),  is  that  "Messiah"  "the  CHRIST" 
(John,  i.  41.  Acts,  ii.  36.),  as  he  declares 
himself  to  be  (John,  x.  24,  25.),  whose 
coming  was  then  expected  (Matt.  ii.  1, 
2.  John,  iv.  25.  29.  42.).  Who  was 
"  anointed,"  not  with  any  material  and 
typifying  "  oil,"  as  were  those  who  pre 
ceded  him — his  types  —  but  with  "the 
spirit  of  GOD"  (Matt.  iii.  16.  John,  i.  32, 
33.),  "  the  Spirit  of  the  LORD,"  as  pro- 
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mised  (Is.  xi.  2.  xlii.  1.     Matt.  xii.  18.),  a 
spiritual   unction  —  "the   oil  of  gladness, 
above  his  fellows"  (Ps.  xlv.  7.),  and  thus 
was    he  consecrated  to  the  three  offices, 
divided  in  others,  being  the  great  prophet 
predicted  (Deut.  xviii.   15.   18.),  and  ac 
knowledged   (John,  vi.   14.   vii.  40.),  the  | 
etermuvhigh-priest  (Ps.  ex.  4.   Heb.  viii.  1.  ! 
x.  12.  14.),  and  universal  king  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.     Num.  xxiv.  17.     Ps.  ii.  6.     Dan.  vii. 
14.     Zech.  xiv.  9.     Matt.  xxv.  34.     Rev.  • 
xi.  15.).     And  this  spirit  he  received  as  the 
head    (Heb.    i.    9),    and    conveys   to   the 
members   of  his    body    (2   Cor.  i.  21.     1 
John,  ii.  20.). 

METHODISTS,  POPISH.    Polemical 

doctors,  who  arose  in  France   about  the 

middle   of  the    seventeenth    century,   in 

!  opposition   to  the  Huguenots  or  French 

Protestants. 

METHODISTS.  This  is  the  distinc-  i 
tive  appellation  of  the  followers  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wesley.  In  respect  to  the  prin 
cipal  doctrines  of  the  Methodists,  (says 
Mr.  Burder,  from  whom  this  article  is 
abridged,)  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
maintain  the  total  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  and 
his  utter  inability  to  recover  himself,  or  to 
take  one  step  towards  his  recovery,  "with 
out  the  grace  of  GOD  preventing  him,  that 
he  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working 
with  him  when  he  has  that  good  will." 

They  are  sometimes  called  Arminians, 
and  hold  general  redemption.  They  assert 
"  that  CHRIST,  by  the  grace  of  GOD,  tasted   < 
death  for  every  man."     This  grace  they   '• 
call/ree,  as  extending  itself  freely  to  all. 

They  hold  justification  by  faith.  "  Jus 
tification,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  sometimes 
means  our  acquittal  at  the  last  day.  But 
this  is  altogether  out  of  the  present 
question ;  for  that  justification  whereof 
our  articles  and  homilies  speak,  signifies 
present  forgiveness,  pardon  of  sins,  and 
consequently  acceptance  with  GOD,  who 
therein  declares  his  righteousness,  or  jus 
tice  and  mercy,  by  or  for  the  remission  of 
the  sins  that  are  past,  saying,  I  will  be 
merciful  to  thy  unrighteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more.  I 
believe  the  condition  of  this  is  faith  (Rom. 
iv.  5,  &c.)  ;  I  mean,  not  only  that  without 
faith  we  cannot  be  justified;  but,  also, 
that  as  soon  as  any  one  has  true  faith,  in 
that  moment  he  is  justified.  Faith,  in 
general,  is  a  divine  supernatural  evidence, 
or  conviction,  of  things  not  seen,  not  dis 
coverable  by  our  bodily  senses,  as  being 
either  past,  future,  or  spiritual.  Justify 
ing  faith  implies,  not  only  a  divine  evi 
dence,  or  conviction,  that  GOD  was  in 
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CHRIST  reconciling  the  world  unto  him 
self,  but  a  Mire  trust  and  confidence  that 
CHRIST  died  lor  mvsins;  that  lie  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  lor  me.  And  the 
moment  a  penitent  sinner  believes  this, 
GOD  pardons  and  absolves  him." 

Mr.  Wesley,  speaking  of  the  witness  of 
the  SPIKIT,  says,  "The  lestimonv  of  the 
Si'iuiT  is  an  inward  impression  on  the  soul, 
whereby  the  Spirit  of  GOD  directly  wit 
nesses  to  my  spirit,  that  1  am  a  child  of 
Goi> ;  that  JESUS  CIIKIST  hath  hived  me, 
and  given  himself  for  me  ;  that  all  my  sins 
are  blotted  out,  and  J,  even  I,  am  recon 
ciled  to  GOD.  The  manner  liovr  the  Divine 
testimony  is  manifested  to  the  heart,  I  do 
not  take  upon  me  to  explain.  But  the 
fact  we  know,  namelv,  tint  the  Spirit  of 
GOD  does  give  a  believer  such  a  testimony 
of  his  adoption,  that  while  it  is  present  to 
the  soul,  he  can  no  more  doubt  the  reality 
of  his  sonship,  than  lie  can  doubt  the 
shining  of  ihe  sun  while  he  stands  in  the 
lull  blaze  of  his  beams." 

The  Methodists  maintain,  that,  bv 
virtue  of  the  blood  of  ,Ii:sis  CHIUST,  and 
the  operations  of  the  HOIA  SPIKIT,  it  is 
their  privilege  to  arrive  at  that  maturity 
in  grace,  and  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  excludes  sin  from  the  heart, 
and  fills  it  with  perfect  love  to  Gou  and 
man.  This  they  denominate  Christian 
perfection. 

A  number  of  societies,  united  together, 
form  what  is  called  a  circuit.  A  circuit 
generally  includes  a  large  market-town 
and  the  circumjacent  villages,  to  the  ex 
tent  of  ten  or  tiftecn  miles.  To  one  cir 
cuit,  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
preachers  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is 
styled  the  superintendant ;  and  this  is  the 
sphere  of  their  labour  fin'  at  least  one  year, 
but  generally  not  more  than  two  years. 
Once  a  quarter,  the  preachers  meet  all 
the  classes,  and  speak  personally  to  eaeh 
member.  Those  who  have  walked  orderly 
the  preceding  quarter  then  receive  a  ticket. 
These  tickets  are  in  some  respects  analo 
gous  to  the  tessera  of  the  ancients,  and 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  commenda 
tory  letters  spoken  of  by  the  apostle.  Their 
chief  use  is  to  prevent  imposture.  After 
the  visitation  of  the  classes,  a  meeting  is 
held,  consisting  of  all  the  preachers,  leaders, 
and  stewards  in  the  circuit.  At  this  meet 
ing,  the  stewards  deliver  their  collections 
to  a  circuit  steward,  and  every  thing  re 
lating  to  temporal  matters  is  publicly 
settled.  At  this  meeting  the  candidates 
lor  the  ministry  are  proposed,  and  the 
stewards,  after  olliciatinga  definite  period, 


are  changed.  It  is  superior  to  a  leaders' 
meeting,  and  is  called  a  quarterly  meet inir. 
A  number  of  these  circuits,  from  live  to 
ten,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  their  ex 
tent,  form  a  district,  the  preachers  of 
which  meet  annuallv.  .Every  district 
has  a  chaiiman,  who  fixes  the  time  of 
meeting.  These  assemblies  have  autho 
rity,  1.  To  trv  and  suspend  preachers 
who  are  found  immoral,  erroneous  in  doc 
trine,  or  deficient  in  abilities;  2.  To  decide 
concerning  the  building  of  chapels;  3.  To 
examine  the  demands  from  the  circuits  re 
specting  the  support  of  the  preachers,  and 
01  their  families;  and,  4.  To  elect  a  repre 
sentative  to  attend  and  form  a  committee, 
four  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  con 
ference,  in  order  to  prepare  a  draught  of 
the  stations  for  the  en.-uing  year.  The 
judgment  of  this  meeting  is  conclusive 
until  conference,  to  which  an  appeal  is 
allowed  in  all  cases. 

'Ihe  conference,  strictly  speaking,  con 
sists  only  of  a  hundred  of  the  senior  tra 
velling  preachers,  in  consequence  of  a  deed 
of  declaration  executed  bv  Mr.  AVesley, 
and  enrolled  in  chancery.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  conference  is  composed  of 
the  preachers  elected  at  the  preceding 
district-meetings  as  representatives,  of  the 
other  superintcndants  of  the  districts,  and 
of  evcrv  preacher  who  chooses  to  attend; 
all  of  them  (except  the  probationers)  hav 
ing  an  equal  right  to  vote,  &c.  whether 
they  belong  to  the  hundred  or  net.  At 
the  conference,  every  preacher's  character 
undergoes  the  strictest  scrutiny;  and  if 
any  charge  be  proved  against  him,  he  is 
punished  accordingly.  The  preachers  are 
also  stationed,  the  proceedings  of  the  sub 
ordinate  meetings  reviewed,  and  the  state 
of  the  connection  at  large  is  considered. 
It  is  the  supreme  court  of  the  Methodists, 
over  which  theie  is  no  control,  and  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  'J  he 
conference  is  held  in  London,  at  Leeds, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
poo],  and  other  places  in  rotation. 

Class  meetings  are  each  composed  of 
from  twelve  to  twertv  person-;,  one  of 
whom  is  styled  the  leader.  When  they 
assemble,  which  is  once  a  week,  the  leader 
•jives  out  a  few  verses  of  a  hymn,  which 
thev  join  in  singing,  lie  then  makes  a 
short  praver;  after  which  he  converses 
with  each  member  respecting  Christian 
experience,  gives  suitable  advice  to  all, 
and  concludes  bv  singing  and  praying. 

Band  meetings  consist   of  about  four  or 
live  members,  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
a'je,  in   nearly  similar  circumstances,  and 
j>  i»  4 
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of  the  same  sex,  who  meet  together  once  a 
week,  in  order  to  speak  their  minds  more 
freely  than  it  would  be  agreeable  to  do  in 
a  promiscuous  assembly  of  members,  such 
as  a  class  meeting.  The  meeting  is  con 
ducted  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  a 
class  meeting.  At  stated  periods,  those 
who  meet  in  these  private  bands  meet  all 
together,  forming  a  public  or  select  band, 
when,  after  singing  and  prayer,  any  of  the 
members  are  at  liberty  to  rise  and  speak 
their  experience.  After  a  lew  of  them 
have  spoken,  the  meeting,  as  usual,  is  con 
cluded  by  singing  and  prayer. 

The  New  Methodist  Connection,  among 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley,  separated 
from  the  original  Methodists  in  1797. 
The  grounds  of  this  separation  they  declare 
to  be  church-government  and  not  doc 
trines,  as  affirmed  by  some  of  their  oppo 
nents.  They  object  to  the  Old  Methodists 
for  having  formed  a  hierarchy,  or  priestly 
corporation,  and  say  that,  in  so  doing, 
they  have  robbed  the  people  of  those  pri 
vileges  which,  as  members  of  a  Christian 
Church,  they  are  entitled  to  by  reason  and 
Scripture.  The  Xew  Methodists  have  at 
tempted  to  establish  every  part  of  their 
church-government  on  popular  principles, 
and  profess  to  have  united,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ministers  and  the  people  in 
every  department  of  it.  This  is  quite  con 
trary  to  the  original  government  of  the 
Methodists,  which  in  the  most  important 
cases  is  confined  only  to  the  ministers. 
Tin's,  indeed,  appears  most  plainly,  when 
their  conference,  or  yearly  meeting,  is 
considered ;  for  in  this  meeting  no  person, 
who  is  not  a  travelling  preacher,  has  ever 
been  suffered  to  enter  as  a  member  of  it ; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  a  point  to  which  the 
preachers  have  always  steadfastly  adhered, 
with  the  utmost  firmness  and  resolution, 
and  on  which  the  division  at  present  en 
tirely  rests.  They  are  also  upbraided  by 
the  New  Methodists,  for  having  abused 
the  power  they  have  assumed.  A  great 
many  of  these  abuses  the  New  Methodists 
have  formally  protested  against,  which  are 
enumerated  in  various  publications,  and 
particularly  in  the  preface  to  the  life  of 
one  of  their  deceased  friends.  Mr.  Alex 
ander  Kilham.  Hence  these  New  Metho 
dists  have  been  sometimes  denominated 
Kilhamites, 

METROPOLITAN.  (See  Archbishop, 
Bishop.)  The  bishop  who  presides  over  the 
other  bishops  of  a  province.  The  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church  use  promiscuously  the 
words  archbishop  and  metropolitan,  making 
either  name  denote  a  bishop,  who,  by  virtue 
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of  his  see,  presides  over  or  governs  severa 
other  bishops.  Thus  in  England  the  arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  botl 
metropolitans.  But  the  Greeks  use  the 
name  only  to  denote  him  whose  see  !;• 
really  a  civil  metropolis. 

MILITANT  (from  militans,  "fighting"): , 
a  term  applied  to  the  Church  on  earth,  a^ 
engaged  in  a  warfare  with  the  world,  sin. 
and   the   devil ;    in   distinction   from   tht  I 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

MILLENARIANS  and  MILLEN 
NIUM.  A  name  which  is  given  to  those 
who  believe  that  Christ  will  reign  person 
ally  for  a  thousand  years  upon  earth,  theii 
designation  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
words,  mille,  "  a  thousand,"  and  annus,  u  o 
year."  In  the  words  of  Greswell,  we 
may  define  their  doctrine  and  expecta 
tion,  generally,  as  the  belief  of  a  second 
personal  advent  or  return  of  our  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST,  sometime  before  the  end  of 
the  present  state  of  things  on  the  earth  ; 
a  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the  dead  in  the 
body,  concurrently  with  that  return;  the 
establishment  of  a  kingdom,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  upon  earth,  of  which  JEST'S 
CHRIST  will  be  the  sovereign  head,  and  the 
good  and  holy  men  who  lived  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  before  the  gospel  era, 
or  have  lived  under  the  Christian,  since, 
whether  previously  raised  to  life,  or  found 
alive  in  the  flesh  at  the  time  of  the  return, 
will  be  the  subjects,  and  in  some  manner 
or  other  admitted  to  a  share  of  its  privi 
leges. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  millennium  in  general :  the  fact  of  a 
return  of  JESUS  CHRIST  in  person  before 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  of  a  first  or  particu 
lar  resurrection  of  the  dead;  of  a  reign  of 
CHRIST,  with  all  saints,  on  the  earth ;  and 
all  this  before  the  present  state  of  things 
is  at  an  end,  and  before  time  and  sense, 
whose  proper  period  of  being  is  commen 
surate  with  the  duration  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  have  given  place  to  spirit 
and  eternity  in  heaven. 

The  Millenarian,  says  the  same  learned 
writer,  Mr.  Greswell,  expects  the  follow 
ing  events,  and  as  far  as  he  can  infer  their 
connection,  in  the  following  order,  though 
that  is  not,  in  every  instance,  a  point  of 
paramount  importance,  or  absolute  cer 
tainty,  on  which  room  for  the  possibility  of 
a  different  succession  of  particulars  may 
not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

First,  a  personal  reappearance  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  before  any  second  advent 
of  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Secondly,   a    second    advent   of  JESUS 
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CHRIST   in  person,  be-fore   liis  coming   to 
judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  a  conversion  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity,  collectively,  and  as  a  nation. 

Fourthly,  a  resurrection  of  part  of  the 
dead,  such  as  is  called,  by  way  of  distinc 
tion,  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

Fifthly,  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom 
to  Israel,  including  the  appearance  and 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  character  of  a  temporal  monarch. 

Sixthly,  a  conformation  of  this  king 
dom  to  a  state  or  condition  of  society  of 
which  CUKIST  will  be  the  head,  and  faithful 
believers,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  will  be 
the  members. 

A  distribution  of  rewards  and  dignities 
in  it,  proportioned  to  the  respective  merits 
or  good  deserts  of  the  receivers. 

A  resulting  state  of  things,  which  though 
transacted  upon  earth,  and  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  a  human  society 
as  such,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  its 
perfection  and  happiness. 

Bishop  Newton,  in  his  "Dissertations  on 
the  1'rophecies,"  says,  with  reference  to  the 
millennium,  when  these  great  events  shall 
come  to  pass,  of  which  we  collect  from  the 
prophecies,  this  is  to  be  the  proper  order  : 
the  Protestant  witnesses  shall  be  greatly 
oxalted,  and  the  1260  years  of  their  pro 
phesying  in  sackcloth,  and  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  beast,  shall  end  together ;  the  con 
version  and  restoration  of  the  Jews  suc 
ceed  ;  then  follows  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  then  the  total  destruction  of 
Koine  and  of  antichrist.  When  these  great 
events,  I  say,  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  kingdom  of  CHRIST  commence,  or  the 
reign  of  the  saints  upon  earth.  So  Daniel 
expressly  informs  us  that  the  kingdom  of 
CHRIST  and  the  saints  will  be  raised  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist 
(vii.  2G,  27.).  "  But  the  judgment  shall 
sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion, 
to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end; 
and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  domi 
nions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  So  like 
wise  St.  John  saith,  that,  upon  the  final 
destruction  of  the  beast  and  the  false  pro 
phet  (Rev.  xx.),  u  Satan  is  bound  fora 
thousand  years;  and  1  saw  thrones,  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  unto  them;  and  1  saw  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  tin-  witness 
of  JESTS  CHRIST  and  for  the  word  of  Gon, 
which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nei 


ther  his  image;  neither  had  received  his 
mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  in  their 
hands  :  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
CHRIST  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of 
the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  re- 
I  surreclion."  It  is,  1  conceive,  to  these  great 
'  events,  the  fall  of  antichrist,  the  re-estab- 
j  lishment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  glorious  millennium,  that  the  three  dif- 
!  ferent  dates  in  Daniel  of  12GO  years,  1290 
I  years,  and  1335  years,  are  to  be  referred. 
And  as  Daniel  saith  (xii.  12.),  "Blessed 
is  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  1335 
years ;"  so  St.  John  saith  (Rev.  xx.  G.), 
"Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in 
'  the  first  resurrection."  Blessed  and  happy 
;  indeed  will  be  this  period :  and  it  is  very 
I  observable  that  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  JESUS,  in  papist  as  well  as  pagan  times, 
will  be  raised  to  partake  of  this  felicity. 
Then  shall  all  those  gracious  promises  in 
the  Old  Testament  be  fulfilled,  of  the  am 
plitude  and  extent,  of  the  peace  and  pro 
sperity,  of  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the 
Church  in  the  latter  days.  "Then,"  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  words  (Rev.  xi.  15.),  "shall 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  LORD,  and  of  his  CHRIST, 
and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  Ac 
cording  to  tradition,  these  thousand  years 
of  the  reign  of  CHRIST  and  the  saints  will 
be  the  seventh  millenary  of  the  world  ;  for 
as  GOD  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh,  so  the  world,  it  is 
argued,  will  continue  six  thousand  years, 
and  the  seventh  thousand  will  be  the  great 
Sabbatism,  or  holv  rest  of  the  people  of 
GOD  ;  "  One  day  (2  Pet.  iii.  8.)  being  with 
the  LORD  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou 
sand  years  as  one  day."  According  to  tra 
dition,  too,  these  thousand  years  of  the 
reign  of  CHRIST  and  the  saints  are,  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  in  the  morning  or 
beginning  whereof  shall  be  the  coining  of 
CHRIST  in  flaming  fire,  and  the  particular 
judgment  of  antichrist  and  the  fir>t  resur 
rection  :  and  in  the  evening  or  conclusion 
whereof  shall  be  the  general  resurrection 
of'  the  dead,  "small  and  great  ;  and  they 
shall  be  judged,  every  man,  according  to 
their  works  ! " 

MINIMS.  A  religious  order,  in  the 
Church  of'  Rome,  whose  founder  was  St. 
Francis  de  Paula,  so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth  in  Calabria. 

He  composed  his  rule  in  li!)3,  and  it 
was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  France. 
This  pontiff' changed  the  name  of  Hermits 
of  .SV.  /•V«/vr/.v,  which  these  monks  bore, 
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into  that  of  Minims,  because  they  called 
themselves  in  humility  Minimi  Fratrcs 
Eremite,  and  gave  them  all  the  privileges 
of  the  religious  mendicant,  or  begging 
friars.  In  1507,  the  holy  founder  of  this 
order  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years, 
and  -was  canonised  by  pope  Leo  X.,  in 
1519.  His  body  was  preserved  in  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  Plessis,  until 
the  Huguenots,  in  1562,  dragged  it  out  | 
of  its  tomb,  and  burnt  it  with  the  wood  [ 
of  a  crucifix  belonging  to  the  church. 
His  bones,  however,  were  saved  out  of 
the  fire  by  some  zealous  Catholics  who 
mixed  with  the  Calvinist  soldiers,  and 
were  distributed  afterwards  among  several 
churches. 

This  order  is  divided  into  thirty-one 
provinces,  of  which  twelve  arc  in  Italy, 
eleven  in  France  and  Flanders,  seven  in 
Spain,  and  one  in  Germany.  It  has,  at 
present,  about  450  convents.  The  Minims 
have  passed  even  into  the  Indies,  where 
there  are  some  convents  which  do  not 
compose  provinces,  but  depend  immedi 
ately  on  the  general. 

What   more   particularly   distinguishes 
these  monks  from  all  others  is  the  obser-  , 
vation  of  what  they  call  the  quadragesimal 
life,  that  is,  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  every  thing  which  has  its  origin  from 
llesh,  as  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  excepting  in 
case  of  great  sickness.     By  this  means  they 
make  the  year  one  continued   Lent  fast. 
Their  habit  is  coarse  black  woollen  stuff, 
with  a  Avoollen  girdle  of  the  same  colour, 
tied  in  five  knots.    They  are  not  permitted 
to  quit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  nor  day.  i 
Formerly  they  went  barefooted,   but   for  | 
these  last  hundred  years  they  have  been 
allowed  the  use  of  shoes. 

MINISTER.  This  is  the  Latin  term  to 
designate  that  officer  who  is  styled  deacon 
in  Greek.  The  term  was  applied  generally 
to  the  clergy  about  the  time  of  tli2  great 
rebellion,  since  which  time  it  has  been  used 
to  denote  the  preacher  of  any  religion. 
Joseph  Mede  protested  against  our  calling 
presbyters  ministers  of  the  Church,  or  of 
such  or  such  a  parish  :  we  should  call 
them,  he  observes,  ministers  of  GOD,  or 
ministers  of  CHRIST,  not  ministers  of  men, 
because  they  are  only  GOD'S  ministers,  who 
sends  them,  but  the  peoples'  pastors,  to 
teach,  instruct,  and  oversee  them.  Were  it 
not  absurd  to  call  the  shepherd  the  sheep's 
minister.  The  word  has,  however,  obtained 
such  general  currency,  that  it  would  be  \ 
pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  it. 

MINORESS.     A  nun  under  the  rule  of  : 
St.  Clair. 


MIRACLE.  An  effect  that  does  not 
follow  from  any  of  the  regular  laws  of 
nature,  or  which  is  inconsistent  with  some 
law  of  it,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  consti 
tution  and  course  of  things  :  accordingly, 
all  miracles  presuppose  an  established 
system  of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which 
they  operate,  and  with  the  order  of  which 
they  disagree. 

The  following  statement  is  true  beyond 
controversy: — Alan  cannot,  in  the  present 
constitution  of  his  mind,  believe  that  reli 
gion  has  a  divine  origin,  unless  it  be  ac 
companied  with  miracles.  The  necessary 
inference  of  the  mind  is,  that  if  an  Infinite 
Being  act,  his  acts  Avill  be  superhuman  in 
their  character  ;  because  the  effect,  reason 
dictates,  will  be  characterised  by  the  natui'e 
of  its  cause.  Man  has  the  same  reason  to 
expect  that  GOD  will  perform  acts  above 
human  power  and  knowledge,  that  he  has 
to  suppose  the  inferior  orders  of  animals 
will,  in  their  actions,  sink  below  the  power 
and  wisdom  which  characterise  human 
nature.  For,  as  it  is  natural  for  man  to 
perform  acts  superior  to  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  animals  beneath  him,  so 
reason  affirms  that  it  is  natural  for  GOD  to 
develop  his  power  by  means,  and  in  ways 
above  the  skill  and  ability  of  mortals. 
Hence,  if  GOD  manifest  himself  at  all — 
unless,  in  accommodation  to  the  capacities 
of  men,  he  should  constrain  his  manifesta 
tions  within  the  compass  of  human  ability 
—  every  act  of  GOD'S  immediate  power 
would,  to  human  capacity,  be  a  miracle. 
But,  if  GOD  were  to  constrain  all  his  acts 
within  the  limits  of  hitman  means  and 
agencies,  it  would  be  impossible  for  miin 
to  discriminate  between  the  acts  of  the 
GODHEAD  and  the  acts  of  the  manhood. 
And  man,  if  he  considered  acts  to  be  of  a 
divine  origin,  which  were  plainly  within 
the  compass  of  human  ability,  would 
violate  his  own  reason. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  GOD 
desired  to  reveal  a  religion  to  men,  and 
wished  them  to  recognise  his  character  and 
his  benevolence  in  giving  that  revelation. 
Suppose,  further,  that  GOD  should  give 
such  a  revelation,  and  that  every  appear 
ance  and  every  act  connected  with  its  in 
troduction  were  characterised  by  nothing 
superior  to  human  power  :  could  any  ra 
tional  mind  on  earth  believe  that  such  a 
system  of  religion  came  from  GOD  ?  Im 
possible  !  A  man  could  as  easily  be  made 
to  believe  that  his  own  child,  who  possessed 
his  own  lineaments,  and  his  own  nature, 
belonged  to  some  other  world,  and  some 
other  order  of  the  creation.  It  would  not 
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be  possible  for  GOD  to  convince  men  tli:it  : 
a  religion  was  from  heaven,  unless   it  was 
accompanied  with  the    marks    of    Divine 
power. 

Suppose,  again,  that  some  individual 
were  to  appear  either  in  the  heathen  or 
Christian  world  —  he  claimed  to  l>e  a 
teacher  sent  from  Go  1,  vet  aspired  to  the 
performance  of  no  miracles,  lie  assumed 
to  do  nothing  superior  to  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  other  men.  Such  an  individual, 
although  he  might  succeed  in  gaining 
proselytes  to  some  particular  view  of  a 
religion  already  believed,  yet  he  could 
never  make  men  believe  that  he  had  a 
special  commission  from  GOD  to  establish 
a  new  religion,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  no  grounds  more  than  his  fellows, 
to  support  his  claims  as  an  agent  of  the 
Almighty.  lint  if  he  could  convince  a 
single  individual  that  lie  had  wrought  a 
miracle,  or  that  he  had  power  to  do  so, 
that  moment  his  claims  woidd  be  esta 
blished  in  that  mind  as  a  commissioned 
agent  from  heaven.  So  certainly  and  so 
intuitively  do  the  minds  of  men  revere  and 
expect  miracles  as  the  credentials  of  the 
Divine  presence. 

This  demand  of  the  mind  for  miracles, 
as  testimony  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
power,  is  intuitive  with  all  men  ;  and  those 
very  individuals  who  have  doubled  the 
existence  or  necessity  of  miracles,  should 
they  examine  their  own  convictions  on  this 
subject,  would  see  that,  by  an  absolute 
necessity,  if  they  desired  to  give  the  world 
a  system  of  religion,  whether  truth  or  im 
posture,  in  order  to  make  men  receive  it 
as  of  divine  authority,  they  must  work 
miracles  to  attest  its  truth,  or  make  men 
believe  that  thev  did  so.  Men  can  produce 
doubt  of  a  revelation  in  no  way  until  they 
have  destroyed  the  evidence  of  its  miracles; 
nor  can  faith  be  produced  in  the  divine 
origin  of  a  religion  until  the  evidence  of 
miracles  is  supplied. 

The  conviction  that  miracles  are  the 
true  attestation  of  immediate  divine  agency, 
is  so  constitutional  (allow  tiie  expression) 
with  the  reason,  that  so  soon  as  men 
persuade  themselves  they  are  the  special 
agents  of  GOD,  in  propagating  some  parti 
cular  truth  in  the  world,  they  adopt  like 
wise  the  belief  that  they  have  ability  to 
work  miracles.  There  have  been  many 
sincere  enthusiasts,  who  believed  that  they 
were  special  agents  of  heaven  ;  and.  in  such 
cases,  the  conviction  of  their  own  miracu 
lous  powers  arir-es  as  a  necessary  concomi 
tant  of  the  other  opinion.  Among  such, 
in  modern  times,  may  be  instanced  Ema- 


nuel  Swedeiiborg  and  Irving,  the  Scotch 
preacher.  Impostors  also,  perceiving  that 
miracles  were  necessary  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  should  receive  a  religion  as 
divine,  have  invariably  claimed  miraculous 
powers.  Such  instances  recur  constantly 
from  the  days  of  Elywias  down  to  the 
Mormon,  Joseph  Smith. 

-Ml  the  multitude  of  false  religions  that 
have  been  believed  since  the  world  began, 
have  been  introduced  bv  the  power  of  this 
principle.  Miracles  believed  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religions  which  men  have 
ever  received  as  of  divine  origin.  No 
matter  how  degrading  or  repulsive  to 
reason  in  other  respects,  the  fact  of  its 
establishment  and  propagation  grows  out 
of  the  belief  of  men,  that  miraculous 
agency  lies  at  the  bottom.  This  belief  will 
give  currency  to  anv  svstcm,  however 
absurd;  and,  without  it,  no  system  can  be 
established  in  the  minds  of  men,  however 
high  and  holy  may  be  its  origin  and  its 
design. 

Such.  then,  is  the  constitution  which  the 
Maker  has  given  to  the  mind.  "Whether 
the  conviction  be  an  intuition  or  an  in 
duction  of  the  reason,  GOD  is  the  primary 
cause  of  its  existence;  and  its  existence 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  receive 
a  revelation  from  GOD  himself,  unless  ac 
companied  with  miraculous  manifestations. 
Ii'.  therefore,  GOD  ever  gave  a  revelation 
to  man,  it  was  necessarily  accompanied 
with  miracles,  and  with  miracles  of  such  a 
nature,  as  would  clearly  distinguish  the 
divine  character  and  the  divine  authority 
of  the  dispensation.  —  Plan  of  the  Pltdo- 
,\opln/  of  Salration. 

MIRACLES.  (See  Moralities.') 
MISl'ILXA.  or  MISXA.  A  part  of  the 
the  .Jewish  Talmud.  The  Mischna  con 
tains  the  text;  and  the  Gemara,  which  is 
the  second  part  of  the  Talmud,  contains 
the  commentaries  ;  so  that  the  Gemara  is, 
as  it  were,  a  ulossai  v  to  the  Mischna. 

MISERERE.  The  seat  of  a  stall,  so 
contrived  as  to  turn  up  and  down,  accord 
ing  as  it  is  wanted  as  a  support  in  long 
standing,  or  as  a  seat.  Misereres  are 
almost  alwavs  carved,  and  often  very 
richlv  ;  more  often,  too,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  woodcut,  with  grotesques. 

MISSAL.  (See  Mass,)  In  the  Romish 
Church,  a  book  containing  the  services  of 
the  mass  for  the  various  davs  of  the  year. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  the  several  parts  of 
divine  service  were  arranged  in  distinct 
books.  Thus  the  collects  and  the  inva 
riable  portion  of  the  communion  ofliee 
formed  the  book  called  the  Sacramentarv. 
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The  lessons  from  the  Old  and  Xew  Testa 
ments  constituted  the  Lectionary,  and  the 
gospels  made  another  volume,  with  the 
title  of  Evangelisterium.  The  Antipho- 
nary  consisted  of  anthems,  &c.  designed  for 
chanting. 

About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century 
it  was  found  convenient,  generally,  to  unite 
these  three  [latter]  books,  and  the  volume 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Complete  or 
Plenary  Missal,  or  Book  of  Misstc.  Of 
this  description  were  almost  all  the  litur 
gical  books  of  the  Western  churches,  and  | 
the  arrangement  is  still  preserved  in  our 
own. 

MISSION.  A  power  or  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Thus  our  blessed  LORD 
gave  his  disciples  and  their  successors  the 
bishops,  their  mission,  when  he  said,  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature." 

It  certainly  is  essential  that  the  true 
ministers  of  GOD  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  they  have  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
right,  of  performing  sacred  offices.  There 
is  an  evident  difference  between  these 
things,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
cases.  If  a  regularly  ordained  priest  should 
celebrate  the  eucharist  in  the  church  of 
another,  contrary  to  the  will  of  that  per 
son  and  of  the  bishop,  he  would  have  the 
power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist,  it  ac 
tually  would  be  consecrated ;  but  he  would 
not  have  the  right  of  consecrating ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  would  not  have  mission  for 
that  act.  If  a  bishop  should  enter  the 
diocese  of  another  bishop,  and,  contrary  to 
his  will,  ordain  one  of  his  deacons  to  the 
priesthood,  the  intruding  bishop  would  have 
the  power,  but  not  the  right,  of  ordaining  : 
he  would  have  no  mission  for  such  an  act. 

In  fact,  mission  fails  in  all  schismatical, 
heretical,  and  uncanonical  acts,  because 
GOD  cannot  have  given  any  man  a  right 
to  act  in  opposition  to  those  laws  which  he 
himself  has  enacted,  or  to  those  which  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  have  insti 
tuted,  for  the  orderly  and  peaceable  regu 
lation  of  the  Church  :  he  '  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33.); 
and  yet,  were  he  to  commission  his  minis 
ters  to  exercise  their  offices  in  whatever 
places  and  circumstances  they  pleased,  con 
fusion  and  division  without  end  must  be 
the  inevitable  result. 

Mission  can  only  be  given  for  acts  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  and  ecclesias 
tical  laws,  the  latter  of  which  derive  their 
authority  from  the  former ;  and  it  is  con 
ferred  by  valid  ordination.  It  would  be 


easy  to  prove  this  in  several  ways ;  but  il  I 
is  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  no  other  > 
method  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  mis-  j 
sion   is  given.     Should   the  ordination  be 
valid,  and  yet  uncanonical,  mission  does  not  I 
take  effect  until  the  suspension  imposed  by 
the   canons  on  the  person   ordained  is  in 
some  lawful  manner  removed. 

Mr.  Palmer,  from  whom  the  above  re 
marks  are  taken,  shews,  in  his  Origines 
Liturgies,  that  the  English  bishops  and 
clergy  alone  have  mission  in  England. 

MISSIONARY.  A  clergyman,  whether 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  deputed  or  sent 
out  by  ecclesiastiaal  authority,  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  exercise  his  other  functions 
in  places  where  the  Church  has  hitherto 
been  unknown,  or  is  in  the  infancy  of  its 
establishment. 

MITRE.  The  episcopal  coronet.  From 
Eusebius  it  seems  that  St.  John  wore  a 
mitre. 

The  most  ancient  mitres  were  very  low 
and  simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  elevation,  and  they  thus 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they 
gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  foot  or 
more,  and  became  more  superbly  enriched ; 
their  contours  also  presented  a  degree  of 
convexity  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  older  mitres.  The  two  horns  of 
the  mitre  are  generally  taken  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire, 
which  rested  on  each  of  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

MODUS  DECIMANDI.  This  is  when 
lands  or  a  year's  pension,  or  some  money 
or  other  thing  is  given  to  a  parson  in  lieu 
of  his  tithes. 

MONASTERIES.  Convents  or  houses 
built  for  those  who  profess  the  monastic 
life,  whether  abbeys,  priories,  or  nun 
neries.  (For  the  origin  of  monasteries,  see 
Abbey  and  Monk.) 

In  their  first  institution,  and  in  their 
subsequent  uses,  ihere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  monasteries  were  among  the  most  re 
markable  instances  of  Christian  munifi 
cence,  and  they  certainly  were  in  the  dark 
ages  among  the  beneficial  adaptations  of 
the  talents  of  Christians  to  pious  and  cha 
ritable  ends.  They  were  schools  of  edu 
cation  and  learning,  where  the  children  of 
the  great  received  their  education  ;  and 
they  were  hospitals  for  the  poor  :  they  af 
forded  also  a  retirement  for  the  worn-out 
servants  of  the  rich  and  noble ;  they  pro 
tected  the  calmer  spirits,  who,  in  an  age  of 
universal  warfare,  shrunk  from  conflict, 
and  desired  to  lead  a  contemplative  life. 
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But  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  so-  '  feigned  miracles,  and  counterfeit  relies,  had 
cieties  seem  quite  to  have  counterbalanced  been  discovered,  which  brought  the  monks 
!  the  good.  Being  often  exempted  from  the  into  disgrace;  the  Observant  friars  had 
authority  of  the  bishop,  they  became  hot-  opposed  the  king's  divorce  from  Queen 
beds  of  ecclesiastical  insubordination  ;  and  '  Catharine;  and  these  circumstances  ope- 
were  little  else  but  parties  of  privileged  [  rated,  in  concurrence  with  the  king's  want 
sectaries  within  the  Church.  The  tempt-  of  a  supply,  and  the  people's  desire  to  save 
ations  arising  out  of  a  state  of  celibacy,  |  their  money,  to  forward  a  motion  in  par- 
too  often  in  the  first  instance  enforced  by  j  liament,  that,  in  order  to  support  the  king's 
improper  means,  and  al\vavs  bound  upon  !  state,  and  supply  his  wants,  nil  the  reli 
gious  houses  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
crown,  which  were  not  able  to  spend  above 
20QZ.  a  year ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for 
that,  purpose,  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  '28.  By 
this  act  about  380  hoiir.cs  were  dissolved, 
and  a  revenue  of  30,000/.  or  32,000/.  a 
Christians;  and  still  more  in  those  who  vear  came  to  the  crown;  besides  about 


the  members  of  these  societies  bv  a  reli 
gious  vow,  were  the  occasion  of  great  scan 
dal.  And  the  enormous  wealth  with  which 
some  of  them  were  endowed,  brought  with 
it  a  greater  degree  of  pride,  and  ostenta 
tion,  and  luxury,  than  was  becoming  in 


had  vowed  a  life  of  religion  and  asceticism. 
The  dissolution  of  houses  of  this  kind 
began  so  early  as  the  year  1312,  when  the 
Templars  were  suppressed  ;  and,  in  1323, 
their  lands,  churches,  advowsons,  and  li 
berties,  here  in  England,  were  given  by 
17  Edward  II.  stat.  iii.  to  the  prior  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  years  1390,  1437,  1441, 
1459,  1497,  1505,  1508,  and  1515,  several 
other  houses  were  dissolved,  and  their  re 
venues  settled  on  different  colleges  in  Ox 
ford  and  Cambridge.  Soon  alter  the  last 
period,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  license  of  the 
king  and  pope,  obtained  a  dissolution  of 
above  thirty  religious  houses  for  the  found 
ing  and  endowing  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipswich.  About  the  same  time,  a 
bull  was  granted  by  the  same  pope  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  suppress  monasteries, 
where  there  were  not  above  six  monks,  to 
the  value  of  eight  thousand  ducats  a  year, 
for  endowing  Windsor  and  Kind's  College 
in  Cambridge  ;  and  two  other  bulls  were 
granted  to  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peius,  where  there  were  less  than  twelve 
monks,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  greater 
monasteries;  and  another  bull  to  the  same 
cardinals  to  impure  about  abbeys  to  be 


100,000/.  in  plate  and  jewels.  The  sup 
pression  of  these  houses  occasioned  discon 
tent,  and  at  length  an  open  rebellion  : 
when  this  was  appeased,  the  king  resolved 
to  suppress  the  rest  of  the  monasteries, 
and  appointed  a  new  visitation,  which 
caused  the  greater  abbeys  lo  be  surren 
dered  apace;  and  it  was  enacted  by  31 
Ileiirv  VI II.  c.  13.,  that  all  monasteries 
which  have  been  surrendered  since  the  4th 
of  February,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  which  hereafter 
shall  be  surrendered,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
king.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru 
salem  were  also  suppressed  bv  the  32nd 
Henry  VIII.  c.  24.  The  suppression  of 
these  greater  houses  by  these  two  acts 
produced  a  revenue  to  the  king  of  above 
100,OOOZ.  a  year,  besides  a  large  sum  in 
plate  and  jewels.  The  last  act  of  dissolu 
tion  in  this  king's  reign  was  the  act  of  37 
Henry  VIII.  c.  4.,  for  dissolving  colleges, 
free  chapels,  chantries,  £c.,  which  act  was 
farther  enforced  by  1  Edward  VI.  c.  14. 
By  this  act  were  suppressed  90  colleges, 
lio  hospitals,  and  2374  chantries  and  free 
chapels. 

Whatever  were  the  offences  of  the  race 
of  men  then  inhabiting  them,  this  destruc- 


pressed  in  order  to  be  made  cathedrals,  i  tion  of  the  monasteries  was  nothing  less 


Although  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  consequence  of  these  bulls,  the 
motive  which  induced  Wolsey  and  many 
Others  to  suppress  these  houses,  was  the 
desire  of  promoting  learning:  and  Arch- 


than  sacrilege,  and  can  on  no  ground 
be  justified.  They  were  the  property  of 
the  Church;  and  if.  while  the  Church  cast 
oil' divers  errors  in  doctrine  which  she  had 
too  long  endured,  she  had  been  permitted 


bi-hop  Cranmer  engaged    in  it  with  a  view   \  to  purge   these   institutions  of  some  prae- 


ot   caiTvhiLT   <>n    the    Reformation.     There 

were  other  causes  that  concurred  to  In  ing 
ou  their  ruin  :  manv  of  the  monks  were 
hmse  and  vicious;  they  were  generally 
thought  to  be  in  their  hearts  attached 
to  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  their  revenues 
were  not  employed  according  to  the  inten! 
of  the  donors;  many  cheats  in  images, 


tical  errors,  and  of  certain  flagrant  vices, 
they  might  have  been  exceedingly  service 
able  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Cranmer  felt 
this  very  forciblv,  and  begged  earnestly  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  lie  would  save  some  of 
the  monasteries  for  holv  and  religious  uses  ; 
but  in  vain.  Ridley  also  was  equally 
anxious  for  their  preservation.  It  is  a 
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mistake  to  suppose  that  the  monasteries 
were  erected  and  endowed  by  Papists. 
Many  of  them  were  endowed  before  most 
of  the  errors  of  the  Papists  were  thought 
of :  and  the  founders  of  abbeys  afterwards 
built  and  endowed  them,  not  as  Papists, 
but  as  churchmen  ;  and  when  the  Church 
became  pure,  she  did  not  lose  any  portion 
of  her  right  to  such  endowments  as  were 
always  made  in  supposition  of  her  purity. 
(See  Num.  xviii.  32.  Lev.  xxv.  23,  24. 
Ezek.  xlviii.  14.) 

Although  much  of  the  confiscated  pro 
perty  was  profligately  squandered  and  con 
sumed  by  the  Russells,  the  Cavendishes, 
&c.,  still,  out  of  the  receipts,  Henry  VIII. 
founded  six  new  bishoprics,  viz.  those  of 
Westminster  (which  was  changed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  into  a  deanery,  with  twelve  pre 
bends  and  a  school),  Peterborough,  Ches 
ter,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  And 
in  eight  other  sees  he  founded  deaneries 
and  chapters,  by  converting  the  priors  and 
monks  into  deans  and  prebendaries,  viz. 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  Durham,  Wor 
cester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Car 
lisle.  He  founded  also  the  colleges  of 
Christchurch  in  Oxford,  and  Trinity  in 
Cambridge,  and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professorships 
of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  tongues  in  both  the  said  univer 
sities.  He  gave  the  house  of  Greyfriars 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the  city 
of  London,  and  a  perpetual  pension  to  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and  laid  out 
great  sums  in  building  and  fortifying  many 
ports  in  the  Channel.  It  is  observable  that 
the  dissolution  of  these  houses  was  an  act 
not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  State,  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Reformation,  by  a 
king  and  parliament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  in  all  points  except  the  king's 
supremacy  ;  to  which  the  Pope  himself,  by 
his  bulls  and  licenses,  had  led  the  way. 

MONASTERY.  In  architectural  ar 
rangement,  monastic  establishments,  whe 
ther  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  convents, 
followed  nearly  the  same  plan. 

The  great  enclosure,  (varying,  of  course, 
in  extent  with  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  monastery,)  and  generally  with  a 
stream  running  beside  it,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  the  principal  entrance  being 
through  a  gateway  to  the  west  or  north 
west.  This  gateway  was  a  considerable 
building,  and  often  contained  a  chapel, 
with  its  altar,  besides  the  necessary  ac 
commodation  for  the  porter.  The  almery, 
or  place  where  alms  were  distributed, 
Btood  not  far  within  the  great  gate,  and 


generally  a  little  to  the  right  hand  :  there.] 
too,  was  often  a  chapel  with  its  altar.     Pro-1 ' 
ceeding  onwards  the  west  entrance  of  th"i 
church  appeared.     The  church  itself  wa  ; 
always,  where  it  received  its  due  develop-' 
ment,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  a  cros?,!: 
i.e.   of  which  the  transepts   are  short    in 
proportion   to   the   nave.      Moreover,    in 
Norman  churches,  the  eastern  limb  nevc:^ 
approached  the  nave   or  western  limb  iiil 
length.     Whether  or  no  the  reason  of  thisjj 
preference  of  the  Latin  cross  is  found  ii  I 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  monastic' 
buildings,  it  was  certainly  best,  adapted  tri 
I  it ;  for  the  nave  of  the  church  with  one  I 
|  of  the  transepts  formed  the  whole  of  om  I 
side,  and  part  of  another  side  of  a  quad 
rangle  ;   and  any  other  than  a  long  nave  \ 
would  have  involved  a  small  quadrangle.  1 
while  a  long  transept  would  leave  too  lath  I 
of  another  side,  or  none  at  all,  for  othei  > 
buildings.    How  the  internal  arrangement:- 
were  affected   by  this   adaptation  of  the 
nave  to  external  requirements,  we   have 
seen  under  the   head  Cathedral,  to  which 
also  we  refer  for  the  general  description 
of  the  conventual  church. 

Southward  of  the  church,  and  parallel 
with  the  south  transept,  was  carried  the 
western  range  of  the  monastic  offices;  but 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine 
their  arrangement  within  the  court.  We 
enter  then  by  a  door  near  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  and  passing  through  a 
vaulted  passage,  find  ourselves  in  the 
cloister  court,  of  which  the  nave  of  the 
church  forms  the  northern  side,  the  transept 
part  of  the  eastern  side  and  other  build 
ings,  in  the  order  to  be  presently  described, 
complete  the  quadrangle.  The  cloisters 
themselves  extended  around  the  whole  of 
the  quadrangle,  serving,  among  other  pur- 
|  poses,  as  a  covered  way  from  every  purt 
of  the  convent  to  every  other  part.  They 
were  furnished,  perhaps  always,  with  lava 
tories,  on  the  decoration  and  construction 
of  which  much  cost  was  expended ;  and 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  closets  of 
wainscot,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a 
scriptorium. 

Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  cloisters 
at  the  north-west  corner,  and  turning 
southward,  we  have  first  the  dormitory,  or 
dorter,  the  use  of  which  is  sufficiently  in 
dicated  by  its  name.  This  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  quad 
rangle,  and  had  sometimes  a  groined  pas 
sage  beneath  its  whole  length,  called  the 
ambulatory,  a  noble  example  of  which,  in 
perfect  preservation,  remains  at  Fountains. 
The  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  contained 
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the  refectory,  with  its  correlative,  the 
coqninu  or  hitclien,  which  was  sometimes 
at  its  side,  and  sometimes  behind  it.  The 
refectory  was  furnished  with  a  pulpit,  for 
the  reading  of  some  portion  of  Scripture 
during  meals.  On  this  side  of  the  quad 
rangle  may  also  be  found,  in  general,  the 
locntoriiiin,  or  parlour,  the  latter  word 
bcinir,  at  least  in  etymology,  the  full  equi 
valent  of  the  former.  The  abbot"  s  lodge 
commonly  commenced  at  the  south-east  cor 
ner  of  the  quadrangle  ;  but,  instead  of  con 
forming  itself  to  its  general  direction,  rather 
extended  eastward,  with  its  own  chapel, 
hall,  parlour,  kitchen,  and  other  ollices,  in 
a  line  parallel  with  the  choir  or  eastern 
limb  of  the  church.  Turning  northwards, 
still  continuing  within  the  cloisters,  we 
come  first  to  an  open  passage  leading  out 
wards,  then  to  the  chapter-house,  or  its 
vestibule ;  then,  after  another  open  pas 
sage,  to  the  south  transept  of  the  church. 
Immediately  before  us  is  an  entrance  into  \ 
the  church,  and  another  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  west  cloister. 

The  parts  of  the  establishment  especially 
connected  with  seu-erage,  Avere  built  over 
or  close  to  the  stream  ;  and  we  may  re 
mark  that,  both  in  drainage,  and  in  the 
supply  of  water,  great  and  laudable  care 
was  always  taken. 

The  stream  also  turned  the  abbey  mill, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  monastery. 
Other  ollices,  such  as  stables,  breichouses, 
bakehouses,  and  the  like,  in  the  larger 
establishments,  usually  occupied  another 
court ;  and,  in  the  smaller,  were  connected 
with  the  chief  buildings  in  the  only  quad 
rangle.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  so 
general  an  account,  we  cannot  enumerate 
exceptional  cases.  It  may,  however,  be 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  greatest  differ 
ence  of  all,  that  of  placing  the  quadrangle 
at  the  north,  instead  of  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  is  not  unknown  ;  it  is  so  at 
Canterbury,  and  at  Lincoln  for  instance. 

The  subject  may  be  followed  out  in 
the  several  plans  of  monasteries  scattered 
among  our  topographical  works,  and  in  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Bloxam  before  the  .Bed 
fordshire  Architectural  Society,  and  pub 
lished  in  their  Report  for  1850. 

MONKS.  The  word  monk,  being  de 
rived  from  the  Greek  /form-,  SO/HS,  signifies 
the  same  as  a  solitary,  or  one  who  lives 
sequestered  from  the  company  and  con 
versation  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is 
usually  applied  to  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  reli 
gion,  in  some  monasterv  (as  it  is  called)  or 
religious  hotise,  and  under  the  direction  of 


some  particular  statute?,  or  rule.  Those 
of  the  female  sex  who  devote  themselves 
in  like  manner  to  a  religious  life,  are  called 
nuns.  (See  Nuns.} 

There  is  some  diiicrenee  in  the  sentiments 
of  learned  men  concerning  the  original  and 
rise  of  the  monastic  life.  But  the  most 
probable  account  of  this  matter  seems  to 
be  as  follows  : 

In  the  Decian  persecution,  which  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
many  persons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  storm,  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
deserts  and  mountains,  where  they  not 
only  found  a  safe  retreat,  but  also  more 
time  and  liberty  to  exercise  themselves  in 
acts  of  piety  and  divine  contemplations; 
which  sort  of  life  became  so  agreeable  to 
them,  that  when  the  persecution  was  over, 
they  refused  to  return  to  their  habitations 
again,  choosing  rather  to  continue  in  those 
cottages  and  cells  which  they  had  made  for 
themselves  in  the  wilderness. 

The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  soli 
taries  were  Paul  and  Anthony,  two  famous 
Egyptians,  whom  therefore  St.  Jerome  calls 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  hermits.  Some 
indeed  carry  up  the  original  of  the  monastic 
life  as  high  as  John  Baptist  and  Elias. 
But  learned  men  generally  reckon  Paul 
the  Thcbiean,  and  Anthony,  as  the  first 
promoters  of  this  way  of  living  among  the 
Christians. 

As  yet  there  were  no  bodies  or  commu 
nities  of  men  embracing  this  life,  nor  any 
monasteries  built,  but  only  a  few  single 
persons  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  de 
serts  of  Egypt,  till  Pachomius,  in  the  peace 
able  reign  of  Constantine,  procured  some 
monasteries  to  be  built  in  Thebais  in  Egypt, 
from  whence  the  custom  of  living  in  soci 
eties  was  followed  by  degrees  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  succeeding  ages. 

Till  the  year  250,  there  were  no  monks, 
but  only  ascetics,  in  the  Church.  (See 
Ascetics.)  From  that  time  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  monachism  was  confined  to 
the  hermits,  or  anchorets,  living  in  private 
cells  in  the  wilderness.  But  when  Pacho 
mius  had  erected  monasteries  in  Egypt, 
other  countries  presently  followed  the  ex 
ample,  and  so  the  monastic  lite  came  to  its 
full  maturity  in  the  Church.  Ililarion,  a 

j  disciple  of  Anthony's,  was  the  first  monk  in 
Palestine  01  Syria.  Not  long  after,  Eus- 

i  tuthitis,   bishop  of  Sebastia,   brought   mo- 

'  nachism  into  Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontus.  Athanasius,  about  the  year  .'540, 

;  taught  the  anchorets  of  Italy  and  Koine  to 
live  in  societies.  It  was  sometime  after 
this  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  fixed  his 
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cell  in  France,  and  gave  birth  to  the  mo 
nastic  life  in  that  kingdom ;  from  whence 
some  learned  men  think  it  was  brought  by 
Pelagius  into  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century. 

The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the 
modern,  distinguished  into  orders,  and  de 
nominated  from  the  founders  of  them  ;  but 
they  had  their  names  from  the  places  where 
they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Scethis, 
Tabennesus,  Nitria,  Canopus  in  Egypt,  &c. 
or  else  were  distinguished  by  their  different 
ways  of  living.  Of  these  the  most  re 
markable  were, 

1.  The  anchorets,  so  called  from  their  re 
tiring  from  society,  and  living  in  private 

.cells  in  the  wilderness.     (See  Anchorets.) 

2.  The  Coenobites,  so  denominated  from 
their  living   together   in  common.      (See 
Coenobites!) 

All  monks  were,  originally,  no  more  than 
laymen  ;  nor  could  they  well  be  otherwise, 
being  confined  by  their  own  rules  to  some 
desert  or  wilderness  where  there  could  be 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical 
functions.  Accordingly  St.  Jerome  tells 
us,  the  office  of  monk  is,  not  to  teach,  but 
to  mourn.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  ex 
pressly  distinguishes  the  monks  from  the 
clergy,  and  reckons  them  with  the  laymen. 
Gratian  himself,  who  is  most  interested  for 
the  moderns,  owns  it  to.be  plain  from  ec 
clesiastical  history,  that,  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Siricius  and  Zosimus,  the  monks 
were  only  simple  monks,  and  not  of  the 
clergy. 

In  some  cases,  hoVever,  the  clerical  and 
monastic  life  were  capable  of  being  con 
joined  ;  as,  first,  when  a  monastery  hap 
pened  to  be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its 
proper  church,  that  the  monks  could  not 
ordinarily  resort  thither  for  divine  service, 
which  was  the  case  of  the  monasteries  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  In 
this  case,  some  one  or  more  of  the  monks 
were  ordained  for  the  performance  of  di 
vine  offices  among  them.  Another  case,  in 
which  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  were 
united,  was,  when  monks  were  taken  out  of 
monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  ordained 
for  the  service  of  the  Church.  This  was 
allowed,  and  encouraged,  when  once  mo 
nasteries  were  become  schools  of  learning 
and  pious  education.  In  this  case  they 
usually  continued  their  ancient  austerities  ; 
and  upon  this  account  the  Greeks  styled 
them  upo/mra^'Of,  clergy-monks.  Thirdly, 
it  happened  sometimes  that  a  bishop  and 
all  his  clergy  embraced  the  monastic  life 
by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  property, 
and  enjoyed  all  things  fu  common.  Euse- 


bius  Vercellensis  was  the  first  who  brought 
this   way  of  living   among   the  clergy  of 
Hippo.     And  so  far  as  this  was  an  imita 
tion  of  Ccenobitic  life,  and  having  all  things 
I  in  common,  it  might  be  called  a  monastic 
I  as  well  as  a  clerical  life. 

The  Coenobites,  or  snch  monks  as  lived 
in  communities,  were  chiefly  regarded  by 
i  the  Church,  and  were  therefore  under  the 
j  direction  of  certain  laws  and  rules  of 
I  government,  of  which  we  shall  here  give 
|  a  short  account.  And, 

First,  All  men  were  not  allowed  to  turn 
monks  at  pleasure,  because  such  an  in 
discriminate  permission  would  have  been 
detrimental  both  to  the  Church  and  State. 
Upon  this  account  the  civil  law  forbids 
any  of  those  officers  called  curiales  to 
become  monks,  unless  they  parted  with 
their  estates  to  others,  who  might  serve 
their  country  in  their  stead.  For  the 
same  reason  servants  were  not  to  be  ad 
mitted  into  any  monastery  without  their 
masters'  leave.  Indeed,  Justinian  after 
wards  abrogated  this  law  by  an  edict  of 
his  own,  which  first  set  servants  at  liberty 
from  their  masters,  under  pretence  of  be 
taking  themselves  to  a  monastic  life.  The 
same  precautions  were  observed  in  regard 
to  married  persons  and  children.  The 
former  were  not  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life,  unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties.  This  precaution  was  afterwards 
broke  through  by  Justinian ;  but  the 
Church  never  approved  of  this  innovation. 
As  to  children,  the  Council  of  Gangra 
decreed  that,  if  any  such,  under  pretence 
of  religion,  forsook  their  parents,  they 
should  be  anathematised.  But  Justinian 
enervated  the  force  of  this  law  likewise, 
forbidding  parents  to  hinder  their  children 
from  becoming  monks  or  clerks.  And  as 
children  were  not  to  turn  monks  without 
consent  of  their  parents,  so  neither  could 
parents  oblige  their  children  to  embrace  a 
monastic  life  against  their  own  consent. 
But  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  633, 
set  aside  this  precaution,  and  decreed  that, 
whether  the  devotion  of  their  parents,  or 
their  own  profession,  made  them  monks, 
both  should  be  equally  binding,  and  there 
should  be  no  permission  to  return  to  a 
secular  life  again,  as  was  before  allowable, 
when  a  parent  offered  a  child  before  he 
was  capable  of  giving  his  own  consent. 

The  manner  of  admission  to  the  monastic 
life  was  usually  by  some  change  of  habit 
or  dress,  not,  to  signify  any  religious  mys 
tery,  but  only  to  express  their  gravity  and 
contempt  of  the  world.  Long  hair  was 
always  thought  an  indecency  111  men,  and 
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favouring  of  secular  vauitv;  ami,  there 
fore,  they  polleil  every  monk  at  his  ad 
mission,  to  distinguish  him  from  seculars  ; 
but  thev  never  shaved  any,  for  fear  they 
should  look  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  ancient  tonsure,  in 
opposition  to  both  these  extremes.  As  to 
their  habit  and  clothing,  the  rule  was  the 
same  :  they  were  to  be  decent  and  grave, 
as  became  their  profession.  The  monks 
of  Tabennesus,  in  Thebais,  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  monks,  in  those  early  days, 
who  were  confined  to  anv  particular  habit. 
St.  Jerome,  who  often  speaks  of  the  habit 
of  the  monks,  intimates  that  it  differed 
from  others  only  in  this,  that  it  was  a 
cheaper,  coarser,  and  meaner  raiment,  ex 
pressing  their  humility  and  contempt  of 
the  world,  without  any  singularity  or  af 
fectation.  That  father  is  very  severe 
against  the  practice  of  some  who  appeared 
in  chains  or  sackcloth.  And  Cassian 
blames  others,  who  carried  wooden  crosses 
continually  about  their  necks,  which  was 
only  proper  to  excite  the  lauirhter  of  the 
spectators.  In  short,  the  Western  monks 
used  only  a  common  habit,  the  philosophic 
pallium,  as  many  other  Christians  did. 
And  Salvian  seems  to  give  an  exact  de 
scription  of  the  habit  and  tonsure  of  the 
monks,  when,  reflecting  on  the  Africans 
for  their  treatment  of  them,  he  says,  "  they 
could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with  short 
hair,  a  pale  face,  and  habited  in  a  pallium, 
without  reviling,  and  bestowing  some  re- 
iproachful  language  on  him." 

We  read  of  no  solemn  vow,  or  profes 
sion,  required  at  their  admission  :  but 
they  underwent  a  triennial  probation, 
during  which  time  they  were  inured  to 
the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after 
that  time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  con 
tinue  the  same  exercises,  they  were  then 
admitted  without  anv  farther  ceremony 
into  the  community.  This  was  the  method 
iprescribed  by  I'achomius,  the  father  of  the 
monks  of  Tabennesus,  from  which  all  others 
took  their  model. 

Xor  was  there,  as  yet,  any  solemn  vow 
of  poverty  required ;  though  it  was  cus 
tomary  for  men  voluntarily  to  renounce  the 
World  by  disposing  of' their  estates  to  cha 
ritable  uses,  before  they  entered  into  a 
community,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  all 
things  in  common.  Xor  did  they,  after 
renouncing  their  own  estates,  seek  to  en 
rich  themselves,  or  their  monasteries,  by 
.begging,  or  accepting,  the  estates  of  others. 
The  Western  monks  did  not  always  adhere 
to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  some  imperial 
laws  made  to  restrain  their  avarice.  But 


the  monks  of  Egypt  were  generally  ju<t  to 
their  pretensions,  and  would  accept  of  no 
donations  but  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Some,  indeed,  did  not  wholly  renounce  all 
property,  but  kept  their  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of 
which  they  distributed  in  charitable  uses. 

As  the  monasteries  had  no  standing 
revenues,  all  the  monks  were  obliged  to 
exercise  themselves  in  bodily  labour  to 
maintain  themselves  without  being  bur 
densome  to  others.  They  had  no  idle, 
mendicants  among  them:  they  looked 
upon  a  monk  that  did  not  work  as  no 
better  than  a  covetous  def'rauder.  Sozo- 
men  tells  us,  that  Serapion  presided  over 
a  monastery  of  ten  thousand  monks,  near 
Arsinoe,  in  Egvpt,  who  all  laboured  with 
their  own  hands,  by  which  means  they  not 
only  maintained  themselves,  but  had  enough 
to  relieve  the  poor. 

The  monasteries  were  commonly  divided 
into  several  parts,  and  proper  officers  ap 
pointed  over  each  of  them.  Every  ten 
monks  were  subject  to  one,  who  was  called 
the  decanns,  or  dean,  from  his  presiding 
over  ten  ;  and  every  hundred  had  another 
officer  called  centeitarius,  from  his  presiding 
over  a  hundred.  Above  these  were  the 
jxitrrx,  or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  called 
likewise  abbates,  abliots,  from  the  (Jreek 
r((-(-«r,  which  signifies  father;  and  hcgu- 
mcni  (//yinyit nn)  presidents;  and  archi 
mandrites,  from  mandra,  a  sheep-fold.  The 
business  of  the  d'-ans  was  to  exact  every 
man's  daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  ceco- 
no/Hfw,  or  steward,  who  gave  a  monthly 
account  thereof  to  the  father,  or  abbot. 
(See  Abbot.) 

To  their  bodily  exercises  they  joined 
others  that  were  spiritual.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  perpetual  repentance.  Upon 
which  account  the  life  of  a  monk  is 
often  styled  the  life  of  a  mourner.  And 
in  allusion  to  this,  the  isle  of  Canopus,  near 
Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
lewdness,  was,  upon  the  translation  and 
settlement  of  the  monks  of  Tabennesus 
there,  called  Insnlie  Mattimtic,  the  hie  of 
Repentance. 

The-  next  spiritual  exercise  was  extra 
ordinary  fasting.  The  Egyptian  monks 
kept  every  day  a  fast  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  the  fifty  (lays  of  Tentecost.  Some 
exercised  themselves  with  very  great  aus 
terities,  fasting  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
davs  together;  but  this  practice  was  not 
generally  approved.  They  did  not  think 
Mich  excessive  abstinence  of  any  use,  but 
rather  a  disservice  to  religion.  I'acho- 
E  i: 
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mius's  rule,  which  was  said  to  be  given 
him  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
eat,  drink,  and  labour,  according  to  his 
bodily  strength.  So  that  fasting  was  a 
discretionary  thing,  and  matter  of  choice, 
not  compulsion. 

Their  fastings  were  accompanied  with 
extraordinary  and  frequent  returns  of  de 
votion.  The  monks  of  Palestine,  Meso 
potamia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  had 
six  or  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer. 
Besides  which  they  had  their  constant 
vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings.  The  monks 
of  Egypt  met  only  twice  a  day  for  public 
devotion ;  but,  in  their  private  cells,  whilst 
they  were  at  work,  they  were  always  re 
peating  psalms,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip 
ture,  and  intermixing  prayers  with  their 
bodily  labour.  St.  Jerome's  description 
of  their  devotion  is  very  lively :  "  When 
they  are  assembled  together  (says  that 
father),  psalms  are  sung,  and  the  Scriptures 
read :  then,  prayers  being  ended,  they  all 
sit  down,  and  the  father  begins  a  discourse 
to  them,  which  they  hear  with  the  pro- 
foundest  silence  and  veneration.  His  words 
make  a  deep  impression  on  them ;  their 
eyes  overflow  with  tears,  and  the  speaker's 
commendation  is  the  weeping  of  his  hearers. 
Yet  no  one's  grief  expresses  itself  in  an 
indecent  strain.  But  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  future 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  to 
come,  then  one  may  observe  each  of  them, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  say  within  himself,  '  O  that  I  had 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee 
away,  and  be  at  rest!'"  In  some  places, 
they  had  the  Scriptures  read  during  their 
meals  at  table.  This  custom  was  first 
brought  up  in  the  monasteries  of  Cappa- 
docia,  to  prevent  idle  discourses  and  con 
tentions.  But  in  Egypt  they  had  no  occa 
sion  for  this  remedy  ;  for  they  were  taught 
to  eat  their  meat  in  silence.  Palladius 
mentions  one  instance  more  of  their  de 
votion,  which  was  only  occasional ;  namely, 
their  psalmody  at  the  reception  of  any 
brethren,  or  conducting  them  with  sing 
ing  of  psalms  to  their  habitation, 

The  laws  did  not  allow  monies  to  interest 
themselves  in  any  public  affairs,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  those  who  were 
called  to  any  employment  in  the  Church, 
were  obliged  to  quit  their  monastery  there 
upon.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to  en 
croach  upon  the  duties,  or  rights  and  pri 
vileges,  of  the  secular  clergy. 

By  the  laws  of  their  first  institution,  in 
all  parts  of  the  East,  their  habitation  was 
uot  to  be  in  cities,  or  places  of  public  con 


course,  but  in  deserts,  and  private  retire 
ments,  as  their  very  name  implied.  The 
famous  monk  Anthony  used  to  say,  "  That 
the  wilderness  was  as  natural  to  a  monk, 
as  water  to  a  fish ;  and  therefore  a  monk 
in  a  city  was  quite  out  of  his  element,  like 
a  fish  upon  dry  land."  Theodosius  en 
acted,  that  all  who  made  profession  of  the 
monastic  life  should  be  obliged  by  the 
civil  magistrate  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  wilderness,  as  their  proper  habitation. 
Baronius,  by  mistake,  reckons  this  law  a 
punishment,  and  next  to  a  persecution  of 
the  monks.  Justinian  made  laws  to  the 
same  purpose,  forbidding  the  Eastern 
monks  to  appear  in  cities ;  but,  if  they 
had  any  business  of  concern  to  be  trans 
acted  there,  they  might  do  it  by  their 
Apocrisurii  or  Responsales,  that  is,  their 
proctors  or  syndics,  which  every  monas 
tery  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

But  this  rule  admitted  of  some  excep 
tions.  As,  first,  in  times  of  common  danger 
to  the  faith.  Thus  Anthony  came  to 
Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius, 
to  confute  the  Arian  heresy.  Sometimes 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  come  and 
intercede  with  the  emperors  and  judges 
for  condemned  criminals.  Thus  the  monks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  forsook 
their  cells,  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  who  was  highly  displeased 
with  that  city  for  demolishing  the  impe 
rial  statues.  Afterwards,  indeed,  this  prac 
tice  grew  into  an  abuse,  and  the  monks 
were  not  contented  to  petition,  but  would 
sometimes  come  in  great  bodies  or  troops, 
and  deliver  criminals  by  force.  To  repress 
which  tumultuous  way  of  proceeding,  Ar- 
cadius  published  a  law,  forbidding  any 
such  attempts  under  very  severe  penalties. 

As  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Church 
were  under  no  solemn  vow  or  profession, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  betake  themselves 
to  a  secular  life  again.  Julian  himself 
was  once  in  the  monastic  habit.  The 
same  is  observed  of  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantino,  who  usurped  the  empire  in 
Britain.  The  rule  of  Pachomius,  by  which 
the  Egyptian  monks  were  governed,  has 
nothing  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
any  punishment  for  such  as  deserted  their 
station  afterwards. 

In  process  of  time,  it  was  thought  pro 
per  to  inflict  some  punishment  on  such  as 
returned  to  a  secular  life.  The  civil 
law  excludes  deserters  from  the  privilege 
of  ordination.  Justinian  added  another 
punishment;  which  was,  that  if  they  were 
possessed  of  any  substance,  it  should  be  all 
forfeited  to  the  monastery,  which  they  had 
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deserted.  The  censures  of  the  Church 
were  likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks 
ill  the  fifth  century. 

The  monastic  life  soon  made  a  very 
great  progress  all  over  the  Christian  world. 
Kufinus,  who  travelled  through  the  East  in 
373,  assures  us  there  were  almost  as  many 
monks  in  the  deserts,  as  inhabitants  in  the 
cities.  From  the  wilderness  (contrary  to 
its  original  institution)  it  made  its  way 
into  the  towns  and  cities,  where  it  multi 
plied  greatly  :  for  the  same  author  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  single  city  of  Oxirinca, 
there  were  more  monasteries  than  houses, 
and  above  30,000  monks.  Here  follows 
a  short  history  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  monastic  life  in  the  several  parts  of 
Christendom. 

Anthony  (as  has  been  observed)  founded 
the  first  regular  and  perfect  monasteries 
in  the  lower  Thebais,  and  St.  Pachomius 
in  the  upper.  Macarius  the  Egyptian 
peopled  the  deserts  of  Scethis  with  monks. 
Hilarion  brought  the  monastic  life  into 
Palestine.  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  Ar 
menia,  did  the  like  in  that  country.  But 
St.  Basil  is  generally  considered  as  the 
great  father  and  patriarch  of  the  East 
ern  monks.  It  was  he  who  reduced  the 
monastic  life  to  a  fixed  state  of  uniform 
ity,  who  united  the  Anchorets  and  Cieno- 
bites,  and  obliged  them  to  engage  them 
selves  by  solemn  vows.  Tt  was  St.  Basil 
who  prescribed  rules  for  the  government 
and  direction  of  the  monasteries,  to  which 
most  of  the  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pacho 
mius,  and  Macarius,  and  the  other  ancient 
fathers  of  the  deserts,  submitted.  And 
to  this  day,  all  the  Greeks,  Xestorians, 
Melchites,  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Ar 
menians,  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil. 

The  monastic  profession  made  no  less 
progress  in  the  West.  Athanasius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  retiring  to  Home,  about 
the  year  3:]!),  with  several  priests,  and 
two  Egyptian  monks,  made  known  to 
several  pious  persons  the  life  of  Anthony, 
who  then  lived  in  the  desert  of  Thebais ; 
upon  which  many  were  desirous  to  em 
brace  so  holy  a  profession.  To  this  ell'ect  i 
several  monasteries  were  built  at  Home, 
and  this  example  was  soon  followed  all 
over  Italy.  Benedict  appeared  in  that 
country  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  published  his  rule,  which 
•  was  universally  received  throughout  the 
West;  for  which  reason  that  saint  was 
styled  the  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks,  I 
as  St.  Basil  was  of  the  Eastern. 

France  owes  the  institution  of  the  mo 
nastic  life  to  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  ' 


in  the  fourth  century;  who  built  the  mo 
nasteries  of  Liguge  and  Marmoutier.  The 
Council  of  Saragossa,  in  .Spain,  anno  380, 
which  condemns  the  practice  of  clergy 
men,  who  all'ccted  to  wear  the  monastical 
habits,  is  a  proof  that  there  were  monks 
in  that  kingdom  in  the  fourth  century, 
before  St.  Donatus  went  thither  out  of 
Africa,  with  seventy  disciples,  and  founded 
the  monastery  of  Sirbila. 

Augustine,  being  sent  into  England  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year  596,  to 
preach  the  faith,  at  the  same  time  intro 
duced  the  monastic  state  into  this  king 
dom.  Jt  made  so  great  a  progress  here, 
that,  within  the  space  of  200  years,  there 
were  thirty  kings  anil  queens  who  pre 
ferred  the  religious  habit  to  their  crowns, 
and  founded  stately  monasteries,  where 
they  ended  their  days  in  retirement  and 
solitude. 

The  monastic  profession  was  also  carried 
into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  the  apostle  of  that  kingdom,  and 
multiplied  there  in  so  prodigious  a  manner, 
that  it  was  called  the  Island  of  Saints.  — 
Broughton. 

MOM  OITIYSITES.  (From  /joror,  solas, 
and  oi'mr,  iKtlitru.)  A  general  name  given  to 
all  those  sectaries  in  the  Levant  who  only 
own  one  nature  in  our  blessed  SAVIOUR, 
and  who  maintain  that  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  Ji:si;s  CHRIST  were  so 
united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion,  or  mixture 
of  the  two  natures. 

AIONOTIIKLITKS.  Christian  here 
tics  in  the  seventh  century,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  words  n»n>i;  and  Ot.\i//m,  because 
they  maintained,  that,  though  there  were 
two  natures  in  Ji:,-rs  CHRIST,  the  human 
and  the  divine,  there  was  but  one  will, 
which  was  the  divine. 

The  author  of  this  sect  wns  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia,  who  first 
started  the  question,  and  maintained  that 
the  manhood  in  CHRIST  was  so  united  to 
the  WOHD,  that,  though  it  had  its  faculties, 
it  did  not  act  by  itself,  but  the  whole  act 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  WORD,  which 
irave  it  the  motion.  Thus,  he  said,  it  was 
the  manhood  of  CHRIST  that  sull'ered  hun- 
"vr,  thirst,  and  pain  ;  but  the  hunger,  thirst, 
and  pain  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  WORD. 
In  short,  the  WORD  was  the  sole  author 
and  mover  of  all  the  operations  and  wills 
in  CHRIST. 

Sereins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
of  the  same  sentiment;  and  the  Emperor 
lleraclins  embraced  the  party  so  much  the 
more  willingly,  as  he  thought  it  a  means 
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of  reconciling  some  other  heretics  to  the 
Church. 

Pope  Martin  I.  called  a  council  at  Rome 
in  649,  upon  the  question  about  the  two 
operations  and  two  wills.  In  this  council, 
at  which  were  present  105  Italian  bishops, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  was  gene 
rally  condemned.  The  Emperor  Constans, 
who  looked  upon  this  condemnation  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion,;  caused  Pope  Martin  to 
be  violently  carried  away  from  Rome,  and, 
after  most  cruel  usage,  banished  him  to 
Chersona. 

However,  this  heresy  was  finally  con 
demned  in  the  sixth  general  council,  held 
at  Constantinople,  under  Constantine  Po- 
gonatus,  in  the  year  680. 

MONTANISTS.      Christian  heretics, 
who  sprung  up  about  the  year  171,  in  the 
reign  of  the    emperor   Marcus  Aurelius. 
They  were  so  called  from  their  leader,  the 
heresiarch  Montanus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  j 
whence  they  are  sometimes  styled  Phry-  ! 
gians  and  Cataphrygians. 

Montanus,  it  is  said,  embraced  Chris 
tianity  in  hopes  of  rising  to  the  dignities 
of  the  Church.  He  pretended  to  inspira 
tion,  and  gave  out  that  the  HOLY  GHOST 
had  instructed  him  in  several  points  which 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  apostles. 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  enthusiastic 
women  of  Phrygia,  presently  became  his 
disciples,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a 
great,  number  of  followers.  The  bishops 
of  Asia,  being  assembled  together,  con 
demned  his  prophecies,  and  excommuni 
cated  those  who  dispersed  them.  After 
wards,  they  wrote  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  to  the  Western  churches,  where  the 
pretended  prophecies  of  Montanus  and  his 
followers  were  likewise  condemned. 

The  Montanists,  finding  themselves  ex 
posed  to  the  censure  of  the  whole  Church, 
formed  a  schism,  and  set  up  a  distinct 
society,  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
called  themselves  prophets.  Montanus,  in 
conjunction  with  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sect. 

These  sectaries  made  no  alteration  in  the 
creed.  They  only  held  that  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  made  Montanus  his  organ  for  de 
livering  a  more  perfect  form  of  discipline 
than  that  which  was  delivered  by  the 
apostles.  They  refused  communion  for 
ever  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  notorious 
crimes,  and  believed  that  the  bishops  had 
no  authority  to  reconcile  them.  They  held 
it  unlawful  to  fly  in  time  of  persecution. 
They  condemned  second  marriages,  allowed 
the  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  observed 
three  Lents. 


The  Montanists  became  separated  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  were  the  dis 
ciples  of  Proclus,  and  the  other  of  JEschines. 
The  latter  are  charged  with  following  the 
heterodoxy  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  con 
cerning  the  Trinity. 

MONUMENT.  The  memorial  placed 
over  the  body  of  a  Christian,  after  his  burial 
in  consecrated  ground. 

The  earliest  monuments  in  England 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  perhaps, 
not  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and 
the  most  ancient  is  the  simplest  form.  A 
stone  coffin  is  covered  with  a  single  stone 
slab,  which  is  also  the  only  recipient  of  what 
ever  device  may  be  designed  to  commemo 
rate  the  tenant  of  the  narrow  dwelling  over 
which  it  closes.  So  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  (840),  Kenneth,  king  of 
Scotland,  made  an  ordinance  that  such  cof 
fins  should  be  adorned  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  token  of  sanctity,  on  which  no  one 
was  on  any  account  to  tread ;  and,  per 
haps,  there  were  none  but  purely  religious 
emblems  employed  for  some  generations 
after  this  time.  The  sign  of  the  cross  still 
continued  for  centuries  the  most  usual 
ornament  of  tombs,  but  by  and  bye  it  be 
came  associated  with  others  which  were 
most  of  them  intended  to  designate  the  pro 
fession  of  him  whose  dust  they  honoured. 
Hence  we  have  the  crozier  and  mitre,  with 
perhaps  a  chalice  and  paten,  upon  the 
tomb  of  an  ecclesiastic,  of  an  abbot,  or  a 
bishop  ;  the  knight  has  a  sword,  and  his 
shield  at  first  plain,  but  afterwards  charged 
Avith  his  arms  on  his  tomb.  Sometimes  an 
approach  to  religious  allegory  is  discovered 
on  monuments  even  of  these  very  early 
ages,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  cross  or 
crosier  stuck  into  the  mouth  of  a  serpent 
or  cockatrice,  indicating  the  victory  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  Church  over  the  devil. 
These,  and  the  like  devices,  occurring 
before  any  attempt  at  the  human  figure 
was  made,  are  in  a  low  relief,  or  indented 
outline. 

By  and  bye  the  human  figure  was  added, 
recumbent,  and  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  the 
individual  commemorated ;  and  this  figure 
soon  rose  from  low  relief  to  an  effigy  in 
full  proportions.  The  knight  and  the  ec 
clesiastic  are  now  discovered  so  perfectly 
attired  according  to  their  order  and  de 
gree,  that  the  antiquary  gathers  his  know 
ledge  of  costume  from  these  venerable 
remains.  Some  affecting  lessons  of  mor 
tality  are  now  forcibly  inculcated  by  cir 
cumstances  introduced  into  the  sculpture  ; 
for  instance,  the  figure  of  the  deceased 
appears  nearly  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and 
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luiil  in  a  shroud;  a  few  instances  occur  in 
j  which  the  corpse  thus  represented  is  below 
;  a  representation  of  the  living  person.  An- 
>  Other  interest  in;,'  intimation  of  tin-  charae- 
|  ter  of  the  deceased  appears  in  the  crossed 
I  legs  of  those  who  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
I  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  lion  is  fre- 
:.  quently  found,  as  well  as  the  serpent,  at 
i  the  feet  of  the  recumbent  figure,  perhaps 
i  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
;  "Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  ad- 
i  der:  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt 
thou  trample  under  thy  feet." 

All  this  time  the  tomb  has  been  gradu- 
|  ally  increasing  in  height  and  in  general 
i  splendour,  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
i  figures  in  several  compartments,  which 
I  run  into  niches  or  panels,  according  to  the 
I  advance  of  architectural  design,  and  at  last 
|  they  are  surmounted  with  an  arch,  low  at 
J  first  and  little  decorated,  but  afterwards 
j  very  elaborately  wrought  into  a  rich  ca- 

•  noyy.     Religious  allegories  become   more 
t  complex  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  we 
i  have  instances  of  some  which  have  since 
|  been   borrowed    by    artists   of  name,   and 
I;  perhaps  accounted  new   by  many;   for  in- 
!  stance,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  representa- 
i  tion  of  the  sotd  of  the  dying  conveyed  to 
[i  heaven   by   angels,  while   the    corpse    lies 
[  upon    the    litter,    and    this    was   a   design 
F  chosen  for   the  cenotaph  of  the   Princess 
f  Charlotte.     The  relatives  of  the  deceased 
E  are  sometimes  represented  by  many  small 
|{  statutes  in  the  niches  ;  or  armorial  bearings 

are  introduced,  sparing  at  first,  and  often, 
I  as  on  the  tomb  of  Lionell  Lord  Wells,  in 
:  Meihley  church,  supported  on  the  breasts 
I  of  angels.  Angels  also  frequently  support 
;  the  head  of  the  recumbent  figure,  and  at 
i  the  feet  are  sometimes  one  or  more  priests 

•  with  an  open  book  in  their  hands.     The 
space  in  the  wall  behind  the  tomb  and  be- 

i  neath  the  canopy  allows  of  allegorical  de- 

I  vices,   sometimes   in  fresco,  sometimes   in 

f  mosaic.     But  what  most  demands  attention 

are  the  recumbent  figures  themselves,  gene- 

i  rally  with  both  hands  rai.-ed  in  the  attitude 

!  of  prayer;  or,  if  thev  be  bishops,  with  the 

right   hand  as  if  giving  a  blessing.     The 

efligies  of  the   man   and    his  wife   appear 

always  on  the  same  tomb,  lying   side   by 

side,  and  in   the   same  pious  attitude  :    a 

frequently  recurring  sight,  which  inspired 

the  lines  of  Piers  Plowman  : — • 

"SnyQljfcj  in  tljrr  rams'anrr  rlati  for  HK 
nanrrf, 

it  s'rmrt  s'ciwtrtf  n  s'arrrU  njjcm 
rrtljr, 

loucly  IntJtria  y  toroujjljt  Irnrn  by  , 
Ijrr  sties'." 
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And  surely  there  is  a  benuty  and  pro 
priety  in  that  character  of  monuments  for 
Christian  men  in  Christian  churches,  which 
could  suggest  the  words, 

"  3IIc  it  s'cinru"  scimtr£  n  sarrrtr  npon 
rrtljr," 

far  greater  than  we  recognise  in  the  vain 
glorious  boastings  of  success  in  secular 
pursuits,  perhaps  even  in  .-intiil  under 
takings,  which  cumber  church  walls.  It 
is  a  holier  thought  to  remember  what  was 
sacred  in  the  Christian  man;  who,  im 
perfect  as  he  may  have  been,  was  yet,  as 
he  was  a  Christian,  in  some  sense  a  saint, 
and  to  embody  it  in  some  pious  attitude 
upon  his  tomb,  than  to  forget  every  thing 
that  is  Christian,  and  to  celebrate  only  the 
secular  or  the  vicious. 

Gorgeous  as  some  of  these  tombs  are, 
they  did  not  >atisfv  the  splendour  of  that 
age,  and  the  canopy  swells  into  an  actual 
chapel,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  larger 
church,  as  that  of  William  of  Wvkeham, 
in  Winchester,  and  those  of  Cardinal 
JJeaiifbrt,  and  Bishops  Wavnllete  and  Fox, 
in  the  same  cathedral.  Sometimes  the 
chapel  is  a  building  complete  in  itself,  as 
that  of  the  Beaucliamps,  at  St.  Mary's 
church,  Warwick,  and  that  of  Henry  YH. 
at  Westminster. 

MORALITIES.  MYSTERIES,  and 
MIRACLES.  A  kind  of  theatrical  re 
presentations,  which  were  made  by  the 
monks,  friars,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  vehicle  of  instruction  to 
the  people.  Their  general  character  was 
the  same,  but  the  /iiirticlcn  may  be  distin 
guished  as  those  which  represented  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  holy  confessors, 
and  the  sufferings  by  which  the  persever 
ance  of  the  martyrs  was  manifested;  of 
which  kind  the  first  specified  by  name  is 
a  scenic  representation  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Catherine.  The  morulitirx  were  certain 
allegorical  representations  of  virtues  or 
vices,  always  so  contrived  as  to  make 
virtue  seem  desirable,  and  vice  ridiculous 
and  deformed.  The  mysteries  were  repre 
sentations  often  of  great  length,  and  re 
quiring  several  davs'  performance,  of'  the 
Scripture  narrative,  or  of  several  parts  of 
it,  as,  for  instance,  the  descent  of  CHRIST 
into  hell.  Of  these  mysteries,  two  complete 
series  have  lately  been  published  from  an 
cient  manuscripts,  tin-  Tounley  Mysteries, 
performed  by  the  monks  of'  Woodchurch, 
near  Wakefield,  and  the  different  leading 
companies  of  that  town  ;  and  the  Coventry 
Jfyfttt-ries,  performed  with  like  help  of  the 
trades  in  Coventry,  by  the  Grey  Friars  of 
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that  ancient  city.  Both  of  these  collections 
begin  with  the  creation,  and  carry  on  the 
story  in  different  pageants  or  scenes  until 
the  judgment  day. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  these  plays 
are  free  from  the  deformities  of  every 
other  kind  of  literature  of  the  times  to 
which  they  are  referred ;  nor  that  the  per 
formance  of  them  was  without  a  great  denl 
more  of  the  coarseness  of  an  unrefined 
age  than  would  be  tolerated  now  :  neither 
need  it  be  concealed  that  the  theology 
therein  embodied  was  sometimes  rather 
popish  than  Catholic. 

On  the  whole  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that 
these  miracles,  mysteries,  and  moralities, 
were  wholesome  for  the  times  ;  and  that 
though  they  afterwards  degenerated  into 
actual  abuses,  yet  that  they  are  not  to  be 
condemned  without  measure  and  with 
out  mercy. 

Their  history  and  character  are  interest 
ing,  not  only  as  giving  a  fair  picture  of  the 
character  of  remote  ages,  but  also  because 
they  seem  to  be  the  original  from  which 
arose  stage  plays  and  oratorios. 

MORAVIANS,  or  UNITED 
BRETHREN.  A  sect  generally  said  to 
have  arisen  under  Nicholas  Lewis,  count 
of  Zinzcndorf,  a  German  nobleman  of  the 
last  century,  and  thus  called  because  the 
first  converts  to  their  system  were  some 
Moravian  families.  According  to  the  so 
ciety's  own  account,  however,  they  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
ninth  century,  when,  by  the  instrumen 
tality  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  two 
Greek  monks,  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and 
Moravia  being  converted  to  the  faith, 
•were,  together  with  their  subjects,  united 
in  communion  with  the  Greek  Church. 
Methodius  was  their  first  bishop,  and  for 
their  use  Cyrillus  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Sclavonian  language. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  because 
the  Moravians  have  bishops,  they  are  lesS 
to  be  blamed  than  other  dissenting  sects. 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  that 
exists  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  their 
orders,  an  episcopal  church  may  be,  as  the 
Moravians  and  Romanists  of  this  country 
are,  in  a  state  of  schism.  And  the  very 
fact  that  the  difference  between  them  and  ! 
the  Church  is  not  great,  if  this  be  so,  makes 
the  sin  of  their  schism,  in  not  conforming, 
yet  greater. 

Though  the  Brethren  acknowledge  no 
other  standard  of  truth  than  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  they  in  general  profess  to  ad 
here  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith. 
Both  in  their  Summary  of  Christian  Doc 


trine,  which  is  used  for  the  instruction  of! 
their  children,  and  in  their  general  in-  • 
structions  and  sermons,  they  teach  the  j 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  their  j 
prayers,  hymns,  and  litanies  address  the  j 
FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST,  in  the  ; 
same  manner  as  is  done  in  other  Christian  I 
Churches ;  yet  they  chiefly  direct  their  j 
hearers  to  JBSUS  CHRIST,  as  the  appointed 
channel  of  the  Deity,  in  whom  GOD  is 
known  and  made  manifest  unto  man. 
They  dwell  upon  what  he  has  done  and 
suffered,  and  upon  the  glorious  descriptions 
given  of  him  as  an  Almighty  Saviour. 
They  recommend  love  to  him,  as  the  con 
straining  principle  of  the  Christian's  con 
duct  ;  and  their  general  manner  is  more 
by  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  GOD, 
than  by  alarming  them  with  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  and  the  thrcatenings  against 
the  impenitent,  which  they,  however,  do 
not  fail  occasionally  to  set  before  their 
hearers.  They  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
everything  that  would  lead  to  controversy; 
and  though  they  strongly  insist  upon  sal 
vation  by  grace  alone  through  faith,  yet 
they  will  not  enter  into  any  explanation, 
or  give  any  decided  opinion,  concerning 
particular  election.  They  have,  therefore, 
been  considered  by  high  Calvinists  as  lean 
ing  to  Arminianism,  and  by  others  as  Cal 
vinists  ;  but  they  themselves  decline  the 
adoption  of  either  name,  and  conceive  that 
the  gospel  may  be  preached  by  both.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
CHRIST  is  not  confined  to  any  party,  com 
munity,  or  church ;  and  they  consider 
themselves,  though  closely  united  in  one 
body  or  visible  church,  as  spiritually  joined 
in  the  bond  of  Christian  love  to  all  who 
are  taught  of  God,  and  belong  to  the  uni 
versal  Church  of  CHRIST,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  forms,  which  they  deem 
non-essentials. 

See  Crantz's  History  of  the  Brethren, 
Spangenberg's  Exposition  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  liatio  Discipline  Unit.-Fra.trum, 
by  Loretz,  &c. 

MORMONISTS,  or  LATTER  DAY 
SAINTS.  A  wretched  company  of  un 
godly  and  blasphemous  fanatics,  the  fol 
lowers  of  one  Joseph  Smith,  an  American, 
on  whose  pretended  revelations  their  im 
pieties  are  founded.  In  the  year  1826, 
this  wretched  man  pretended  to  have  been 
directed  by  an  angel  to  a  cave,  where  he 
found  certain  golden  plates,  inscribed  with 
Egyptian  characters,  and  containing  reve 
lations  supplementary  to  those  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Urim 
and  Thummirn  of  Israel,  and  the  breast- 
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plate  of  the  high  priest.  It  is  needless  to 
stiv,  that  the  whole  is  a  gross  imposition, 
yet  niaiiv  have  been  led  aw.iy  by  the  pre 
tensions  of  this  man,  the  principal  l)ody  of 
whom  have  established  themselves  in  a 
city  which  they  call  Xauvoo.  in  the  diocese 
of  Missouri,  United  States.  The  student 
of  ecelesiastical  history  sometimes  finds  it 
dillicult  to  credit  the  account  given  of  tlie 
Gnostic  and  Cerinthian  hereiics,  and  of 
the  imposture  of  certain  arch-heretics  ; 
but  these  Mornionists,  now  existing,  and 
even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  increasing  among 
us,  are,  if  possible,  even  more  absurd  and 
impious  in  their  opinions  and  practices. 

MORTAL  SIX.     (See  ,SY«.) 

MORTIFICATION.  Any  severe  pen 
ance  observed  on  a  religious  account. 
The  mortification  of  sin  in  believers  is  a 
duty  enjoined  in  tlie  sacred  Scriptures. 
(Rom.  viii.  1:5.  Col.  iii.  •'>.)  It  consists 
in  breaking  the  league  with  sin  ;  decla 
ration  of  open  hostility  against  it  ;  and 
strong  resistance  to  it.  (Eph.  vi.  10,  \e. 
(ial.  v.  24.  Horn.  viii.  1:5.) 

MORTMA1X.  This  is  where  lands 
are  given  to  some  spiritual  person  or  cor 
poration  and  to  their  successors;  and 
because  the  lands  were  never  to  revert 
to  the  donor,  or  his  heirs,  and  by  that 
means  the  services  and  oilier  profits  dm1 
for  the  same  were  extinct,  therefore  it 
was  called  a  gift  nun-tun  mumi. 

The  first  statute  against  mortmain  was 
that  of  Magna  Chart  a'  (!)  Hen.  III.  c.  o(i.), 
which  declares,  "  that  if  any  one  shall 
give  lands  to  a  religious  house,  the  grant 
shall  be  void,  and  the  land  forfeited  to  the 
lord  of  the  lee."  The  next  was  the  7  Kdw. 
I.  stat.  ii.,  commonly  called  the  statute 
"J)e  Religiosis,"  which  restrained  people, 
at  the  time  of  their  deatli  or  otherwise. 
from  giving  or  making  over  any  lands  or 
rents  to  churches  or  religious  hou-">. 
without  the  king's  leave  first  obtained. 
This  is  called  the  statute  of  mortmain; 
but  being  evaded,  the  1:5  of  Kdw.  1  was 
passed,  and  afterwards  by  the  15  Rich.  II. 
c.  5.  it  was  declared,  "that  it  was  within 
the  compass  of  the  statute  of  Edward  1.  to 
convert  any  land  into  a  churchyard,  though 
it  be  done  with  the  consent  or  connivance 
of  the  tertenant,  and  confirmed  by  tin- 
pope's  bull. 

This  last  statute  extended  only  to  bodies 
corporate,  and,  therefore,  by  the  '2:5  lien. 
A'HI.  c.  10.  it  is  enacted, '"that  if  any 
I  grants  of  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
should  be  made  in  trust  to  the  use  of  any 
churches,  chapels,  churchwardens,  guilds, 
fraternities,  Ke.  to  h;ive  perpetual  obits. 


or  .1  continual  service  of  a  priest  for  ever, 
or  for  sixlv  or  eighty  vcars,  or  to  .Mich 
like  uses  or  intents,  all  sudi  u-es,  intents, 
and  purposes  shall  be  void;  ihey  being 
no  corporations,  but  erected  either  of  de 
votion,  or  else  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  people  ;  and  all  collateral  assurances 
made  for  defeating  this  statute  shall  be 
void,  and  the  said  statute  shall  be  ex 
pounded  mo.-t  bencficiallv  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  such  uses  as  aforesaid." 

'1  hough  the  prohibition  by  the  statute 
of  mortmain  in  the  Magna  Charta  was 
absolute,  vet  a  royal  charter  of  license 
(is  Kdw.  "11 1.  stat.'iii.  c.  ;i.)  afforded  re 
laxation  of  the  restraint,  ami  by  the  17  Car. 
II.  c.  ;5.  the  following  relief  was  granted: 
—  ''Every  owner  of  any  impropriation?, 
tithes,  or  portion  of  tithes,  in  any  parish 
or  chapelrv,  mav  trive  ami  annex  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the  parsonage 
or  vicarage  of  the  said  parMi  church  or 
chapel  where  the  same  do  lie  or  arise  ;  <  r 
settle  the  same  iu  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
tin.-  said  parsonage  or  vicarage,  or  of  the 
curate  and  curates  there  successively, 
where  the  parsonage  is  impropriate  and 
no  vicar  endowed,  without  any  license  or 
mortmain. 

And  if  the  settled  maintenance  of  any 
parsonage,  vicarages,  churches  and  chapels 
united,  or  of  any  other  parsonage  or 
vicarage  \\ith  cure,  shall  not  amount  to 
the  full  sum  of  100/.  a-vear  clear  and 
above  all  charges  and  reprises,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  parson,  vicar,  and  incumbent 
of  the  same,  and  his  successors,  to  take 
and  purchase  to  him  mid  his  successors 
j  lands  and  tenements,  rents,  tithes,  or  other 
hereditaments,  without  any  license  of  mort 
main.  This  dispensing  power  was  carried 
so  hiuli  in  the  reiun  of  king  flames  II.,  that 
by  the  1  Wni.lII  sess.ii.  c.f2.  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  dispensation,  by  "  mm  obstante,"  to 
anv  statute  shall  be  allowed.  I5y  the  7  & 
8  Win.  III.  c.  :i7.  and  ~2  <x  3  Anne,  c.  11. 
certain  relaxations  were  airain  made;  but 
by  the  !•  (jco.  II.  c.  :!(>.  further  restraints 
were  impo-ed,  which  render  it  impossible 
for  t'ne  Church  of  England  to  augment 
poor  livings,  under  the  provisions  of  17 
Car.  II.  c.  •'!.  already  recited. 

I5y  1-J  <\  1:5  Viet",  c.  4l.>.  s.  4.,  grants  of 
land  for  sites  of  schools,  not  exceeding 
live  acres,  made  by  owners  or  tenants 
in  tail  are  valid,  although  the  grantor  die 
within  twelve  months. 

MORTUARY    (Min-liHiriinn),    in     the 

English  ecclesiastical  law,  is   a  gift  left  by 

a  man  at   his  death   to  his   parish  church, 

in   recompense  of  personal  tithes  omitted 

i.  i.   4 
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to  be  paid  in  his  lifetime ;  or,  it  is  that 
beast,  or  other  cattle,  which,  after  the 
death  of  the  owner,  by  the  custom  of  the 
place,  is  due  to  the  parson  or  vicar,  in 
lieu  of  tithes  or  offerings  forgot,  or  not 
well  and  truly  paid  by  him  that  is  dead. 

Selden  tells  us,  it  was  usual  anciently 
to  bring  the  mortuary  along  with  the 
corpse,  when  it  came  to  be  buried,  and  to 
offer  it  to  the  Church  as  a  satisfaction  for 
the  supposed  negligence  and  omission  the 
deceased  had  been  guilty  of  in  not  paying 
his  personal  tithes ;  and  from  thence  it 
was  called  a  corse  present. 

A  mortuary  is  not  properly  due  to  an 
ecclesiastical  incumbent  from  any  but 
those  of  his  own  parish ;  but  by  custom, 
in  some  places,  they  are  paid  to  the  in 
cumbents  of  other  parishes,  when  corpses 
are  carried  through  them.  The  bishops  of 
JBangor,  Landaff,  St.  David's,  &c.  had  for 
merly  mortuaries  of  priests,  abolished  by 
12  Anne,  stat.  ii.  c.  6.  And  it  was  cus 
tomary,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  for  the 
bishop  to  have  a  mortuary,  on  the  death 
of  every  priest  dying  within  the  arch 
deaconry  of  Chester,  of  his  best  beast, 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  best  gown  or  cloak, 
hat,  and  upper  garment  under  the  gown. 
By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  mortuaries  are  now 
commuted  into  money  payments,  which 
are  regulated  as  follows: — "No  parson, 
vicar,  curate,  parish  priest,  or  other,  shall 
for  any  person  dying  or  dead,  and  being 
at  the  time  of  his  death  of  the  value  in 
moveable  goods  of  ten  marks  or  more, 
clearly  above  his  debts  paid,  and  under 
the  sum  of  30/.,  take  for  a  mortuary  above 
3s.  4d.  in  the  whole.  And  for  a  person 
dying  or  dead,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  of  the  value  of  301.  or  above,  clearly 
above  his  debts  paid  in  moveable  goods, 
and  under  the  value  of  40Z.,  there  shall  no 
more  be  taken  or  demanded  for  a  mor 
tuary,  than  6s.  8d.  in  the  whole.  And  for 
any  person  dying  or  dead,  having  at  the 
time  of  his  death  of  the  value  in  moveable 
goods  of  40/.  or  above,  to  any  sum  what 
soever  it  be  clearly  above  his  debts  paid, 
there  shall  be  no  more  taken,  paid,  or 
demanded  for  a  mortuary,  than  10s.  in 
the  whole. 

MOTETT,  in  Church  music,  a  short 
piece  of  music  highly  elaborated,  of  which 
the  subject  is  taken  from  the  psalms  or 
hymns  of  the  church. 

MOTIIEll  OF  GOD.  (See  Mariolatry, 
Virgin  Mary,  Nestorians.)  "  The  Virgin 
Mary,"  says  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  "is 
frequently  styled  the  Mother  of  JESUS  in 
the  language  of  the  evangelists,  and  by 


Elizabeth,  particularly,  the  mother  of  her  ! 
LORD,  as  also  by  the  general  consent  of  ' 
the  Church,  because  he  which  was  born 
of  her  was  GOD  (Dcipara)  ;  which,  being  a 
compound  title,  begun  in  the  Greek  Church, 
was  resolved  into  its  parts  by  the  Latins, 
and  so  the  Virgin  was  plainly  named  the 
Mother  of  GOD." 

We  admit  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  the 
Mother  of  GOD  ;  but  we  protest  against 
the  conclusion  that  she  is,  on  that  account, 
to  be  treated  with  peculiar  honour,  or  to 
be  worshipped ;  for  this  expression  is 
used  not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  un 
equivocally  the  divinity  of  her  SON  :  He 
whom  she  brought  forth  was  GOD,  and 
therefore  she  is  the  bringer  forth  or  Mother 
of  GOD. 

The  term  was  first  brought  prominently 
forward  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  the 
third  of  those  four  general  councils,  the 
decisions  of  which  are  authoritative  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  it  was  adopted 
as  a  formula  against  the  Nestorians.  The 
Nestorian  controversy  originated  thus.  In 
the  year  428,  Nestorius  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Antioch,  where  he  had  before 
resided,  a  priest  named  Anastasius,  his 
chaplain  and  friend ;  this  person  preaching 
one  day  in  the  church  of  Constantinople, 
said,  "  Let  no  one  call  Mary  mother  of 
GOD,  for  she  was  a  woman,  and  it  is  im 
possible  that  GOD  should  be  born  of  a 
human  creature."  These  words  gave 
great  offence  to  many  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  for  they  had  always  been  taught, 
says  the  historian  Socrates,  to  acknow 
ledge  JESUS  CHRIST  as  GOD,  and  not  to 
sever  him  in  any  way  from  the  Divinity. 
Nestorius,  however,  declared  his  assent 
to  what  Anastasius  had  said,  and  became, 
from  his  high  position  in  the  Church,  the 
heresiarch. 

When  the  heresy  had  spread  into  Egypt 
it  was  refuted  by  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  a 'pastoral  letter,  which  he 
published  for  the  direction  of  his  people. 
"I  wonder,"  he  says,  "how  a  question 
can  be  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Holy 
Virgin  should  be  called  mother  of  GOD  ; 
for  if  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  is  GOD, 
how  is  not  the  Holy  Virgin,  his  mother, 
the  mother  of  GOD?  This  is  the  faith 
we  have  been  taught  by  the  apostles." 
He  next  proves  that  he  who  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  GOD  in  his  own  nature, 
since  the  Nicene  Creed  says  that  the  only 
begotten  SON  of  GOD,  of  the  same  sub 
stance  with  the  FATHER,  himself  came 
down  from  heaven  and  was  incarnate ; 
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and  then  he  proceeds,  "You  will  say,  ; 
perhaps,  is  the  Virgin,  then,  mother  of 
the  Divinity  't  We  answer,  It  is  certain 
that  the  WORD  is  eternal,  and  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  FATHER.  Now,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  mothers,  who  have  no  part  in 
the  creation  of  tiie  soul,  are  still  called 
mothers  of  the  whole  man,  and  not  of  the 
body  only  ;  for  surely  it  would  be  a 
hypercritical  refinement  to  say,  Elizabeth 
is  mother  of  the  body  of  John,  and  not  of 
his  soul.  In  the  same  way,  therefore,  we 
express  ourselves  in  regard  to  the  birth  of 
EMMANUEL,  since  the  WORD,  having  taken 
flesh  upon  him,  is  called  SON  of  Man." 
In  a  letter  to  Nestorius  himself  he  enters 
'into  a  fuller  explanation:  "  ^  e  must 
admit  in  the  same  CHRIST  two  generations  : 
lh\-t,  the  eternal,  by  which  he  proceeds 
from  his  FATHER;  second,  the  temporal, 
by  which  he  is  born  of  his  mother.  When 
we  say  that  he  sull'ered  and  rose  again,  we 
do  not  say  that  GOD  the  Word  suffered  in 
his  own  nature,  for  the  Divinity,  is  im- 
t  possible  ;  but  because  the  body  which  was 
appropriated  to  him  suffered,  so  also  we 
sav  that  he  suffered  himself'.  So  too  we 
say  he  died.  The  Divine  WORD  is  in 
l  his  own  nature  immortal,  lie  is  lite  itself ; 
i  but  because  his  own  true  body  suffered 
death,  we  say  that  he  himself  died  for  us. 
In  the  same  way,  when  his  flesh  is  raised 
r-from  the  dead,  we  attribute  resurrection 

-  to   him.     We  do  not  say   that  we  adore 
ijthe  man   along  with   the  WORD,  lest  the 
.'phrase   'along    with'   should    suggest    the 
I  idea  of  non-identity  ;    but  we  adore   him 
lias    one    and    the    same    person,    because 
\'  the    body    assured    by    the    WORD    is    in 
^DO   degree    external    or    separated    from 
..the  WORD." — Cone.    E]>h.    part   i.    v.   8. 

"  It  is  in  this  sense,"  he  says  afterwards, 

"  that  the  Fathers  have  ventured  to  call 

the  Holy  Virgin  mother  of  GOD,  not  that 

.(the   nature  of  the  Word,  or   his  Divinity, 

••did    receive    beginning    of    his    existence 

from  the  Holy  Virgin,  but  because  in  her 

was    formed    and.  animated    a    reasonable 

•  soul    and    a    sacred    body,    to    which    the 
WORD  united  himself  in  hypostasis,  which 
is  the  reason   of  its  being  said,  'he  was 

(born  according  to  the  flesh.'  " 

Jt    was  jealousy    for    the    LORD   JESUS 

j  CHRIST  and  anxiety  to  maintain  his  honour, 

|and  to  assert  his  divinity,  which  influenced 
the  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and 
not  any  special  regard  to  the  creature 

i  through  whose  instrumentality  lie  was 
brought  into  the  world.  And  the  decisions 
of  that  council,  because  they  can  be 

j  proved  to  be   scriptural,   the   Church   of 


England  accepts.  The  council  vindicated 
this  title,  not  because  it  was  a  high  title 
for  Mary,  but  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny 
that  he  is  GOD  whom  she  brought  forth. 
The  heresy  of  Nestorius  related  to  the  in 
carnation  or  junction  of  the  two  natures 
in  CHRIST,  which  he  affirmed  not  to  be  a 
union,  but  merely  a  connection  ;  whereas 
the  object  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was 
to  assert  "  the  real  and  inseparable  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  CHRIST,  and  to  shew 
that  the  human  nature,  which  CHRIST 
took  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  never  subsisted 
separately  from  the  divine  person  of  the 
Sox  of  GOD." 

To  the  use  of  tin's  term,  however,  though 
we  contend  for  its  propriety,  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  not  partial, 
because,  by  the  subtiltv  of  the  Itomish 
controversialists,  it  has  been  so  used,  or 
rather  misused,  as  to  make  it  seem  to 
confer  peculiar  honour  and  privileges 
upon  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  primitive 
Christians,  like  ourselves,  were  contented 
with  speaking  of  the  Virgin  as  "the 
Mother  of  my  LORD  :"  and  this  phrase 
sufliced  until,  as  we  have  seen,  heretics 
arose  who  understood  the  word  LORD  in 
an  inferior  sense,  and  then  it  became  ne 
cessary  to  assert  that  Goi>  and  LORD,  as 
applied  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  are  sy 
nonymous  terms.  And  sound  theologians 
will  still  occasionally  use  the  term  Mother 
of  GOD,  lest  Kestorianism  should  be  held 
unconsciously  by  persons  who  wish  to  be 
orthodox,  and  people  forget  the  great 
truth  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  that  "  GOD 
purchased  the  Church  with  his  own  blood  ; 
and  that  CHRIST  is  "  over  all,  GOD  blessed 
for  ever." 

MOULDING.  An  ornamental  form 
given  to  angles  and  edges  of  masonry  or 
woodwork,  and  carried  uniformly  along  a 
considerable  extent.  The  use  of  mould 
ings  must  commence  with  the  earliest  at 
tempts  at  ornament  in  masonry  or  car 
pentry.  The  Saxon  mouldings,  so  far  as 
we  can  collect  from  existing  specimens, 
were  extremely  rude  and  simple  ;  but  with 
the  Norman  mouldings,  the  case  is  pre 
cisely  the  reverse,  so  far,  at  least,  as  simpli 
city  is  concerned  :  for,  though  the  mould 
ings  themselves  may  be  resolved  into  a 
very  few  forms  and  combinations,  they 
were  often  either  treated,  as  if  themselves 
broken  and  mitred  together  at  various 
angles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chevron  and 
embattled  mouldings  ;  or  they  were  them 
selves  decorated  with  forms  not  of  their 
own  nature,  as  the  medallion,  beak  head, 
,  and  other  like  mouldings,  which  are  how- 
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ever,  strictly  speaking,  rather  decorations 
of  mouldings,  than  themselves  mouldings. 
It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  describe 
the  several  mouldings  of^the  succeeding 
styles.  We  must  be  content  with  saying, 
in  general,  that  in  the  Early  English  they 
reached  their  greatest  complexity  and 
depth,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
less  numerous,  and  shallower,  to  the  Per 
pendicular  ;  the  happy  mean  being  reached 
in  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  in  the 
Geometrical.  The  particular  mouldings, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  distinctive  of  a 
style,  arc  chietly  the  ogee,  in  several  of  its 
forms,  of  the  Decorated ;  the  scroll  of  the 
Decorated,  with  the  later  Geometric ;  the 
wide  and  shallow  casement  or  hollow  of 
the  Perpendicular.  The  hollows,  in  the 
Early  English,  usually  separate  single 
mouldings,  in  the  Decorated  groups  of 
mouldings.  The  earlier  mouldings,  as 
Norman  and  Early  English,  generally  oc 
cupy  the  planes  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
soffit ;  the  later,  especially  Perpendicular, 
the  chamfer  plane  only.  To  be  at  all  ap 
preciated,  the  subject  of  mouldings  must 
be  studied  in  the  "  Oxford  Glossary,"  or 
in  Paley's  "  Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings;" 
and  to  be  mastered,  it  must  be  pursued, 
pencil  in  hand,  in  our  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices. 

MOVEABLE  "and  IMMOVEABLE 
FEASTS.  The  feasts  kept  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  are  called  moveable  and  im- 
moveable,  according  as  they  fall,  always 
on  the  same  day  in  the  calendar  in  each 
year,  as  the  saints'  days ;  or  depend  on 
other  circumstances,  as  Easter,  and  the 
feasts  calculated  from  Easter.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  several  tables 
for  calculating  Easter,  and  the  following 
rules  to  know  when  the  moveable  feasts 
and  holy  days  begin  : 

Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon,  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after, 
the  twenty-first  day  of  March  ;  and  if  the 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter 
Day  is  the  Sunday  after. 

Advent  Sunday  is  always  the  nearest 
Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  whe 
ther  before  or  after. 

Septuagesima    ~)  {"Nine  ^ 

Sexagesima        (  Sundiv  is  •)  Kigllt  U 
Quinquagesima  C  fc    iaay  1S  }  Seven  f 
Quadragesima  J  (^Six     ) 

Rogation  Sunday  ""J       fFive  Weeks    ) 
Ascension  Day 
Whit  Sunday 
Trinity  Sunday 

MOYER'S  LECTURE.  A  lecture 
established  by  Lady  Moyer.  The  follow- 


Weeks 
re 
Easter. 


f~\       rFive  Weeks    \ 

i.  J  Forty  Days    (after 
I       )  Seven  Weeks  (Easter. 

)  (.Eight  Weeks  J 


ing  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  the 
Lady  Moyer,  or,  as  she  is  therein  styled. 
"Dame  Rebecca  Moyer,  late  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  widow." 

"  My  now  dwelling-house  in  Bedford 
Row,  or  Jockey  Field,  I  give  to  my  deal 
child  Eliza  Moyer,  that  out  of  it  may  be 
paid  twenty  guineas  a  year  to  an  abk 
minister  of  GOD'S  word,  to  preach  eight 
sermons  every  year  on  the  Trinity  and  di 
vinity  of  our  ever  blessed  SAVIOUR,  begin 
ning  with  the  first  Thursday  in  November, 
and  to  the  first  Thursday  in  the  seven 
sequal  months,  in  St.  Paul's,  if  permitted 
there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  according  t( 
the  discretion  of  my  executrix,  who  will 
not  think  it  any  incuuabnince  to  her 
house.  I  am  sure  it  will  bring  a  blessing 
on  it,  if  that  work  be  well  and  careful!} 
carried  on,  which  in  this  proiligate  age  it 
so  neglected.  If  my  said  daughter  should 
leave  no  children  alive  at  her  death,  01 
they  should  die  before  they  come  to  age. 
then  I  give  my  said  house  to  my  niece. 
Lydia  Moyer,  now  wife  to  Peter  Ilartop. 
esq.,  and  to  her  heirs  after  her.  she  always 
providing  for  that  sermon,  as  I  have  begun, 
twenty  guineas  every  year." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of  this 
lecture  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Berriman't 
"Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.'' 
(which  is  the  substance  of  the  lectures  he 
preached)  down  to  the  year  1740-1  :  and. 
in  a  copy  of  that  book  in  Sion  College 
library,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  list 
in  MS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berriman,  to  the  year 
1748.  In  the  year  1757,  they  were 
preached  by  Mr.  William  Clements,  libra 
rian  of  Sion  College,  but  he  did  not  publish 
them  till  1797.  In  the  year  1764,  or 
thereabouts,  the  preacher  was  Benjamir; 
Dawson,  LL.D,,  who  printed  them  undei 
the  title  of  "  An  Illustration  of  several 
Texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  whereir. 
the  Logos  occurs,  1765."  Dr.  Thomas 
Morell,  author  of  the  "  Thesaurus  Greco. 
Poeseos"  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlu 
last.  Mr.  Watts,  the  present  librarian  0} 
Sion  College  (to  whom  the  reader  is  in 
debted  for  the  information  here  given), 
heard  him  preach  one  of  them  in  January, 
1773.  One  of  these  lectures  Dr.  Moreli 
published,  without  his  name,  in  April,  1774. 
It  was  written  against  Lindsay,  and  en 
titled  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  justified."  In  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1804,"  p.  187.,  mention  if 
made  of  a  Mrs.  Moyer,  who  "  died  at  Low 
Lay  ton,  February,  1804,  the  widow  oi 
Benjamin  Moyer,  esq.,  son  of  Lawrence 
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Mover,  merchant,  who  succeeded  as  heir 
of  his  undo,  Sir  Samuel  Mover,  a  ridi 
Turkey  merchant,  sheriff'of  Essex  in  1698  ; 
bart.,  1701  ;  died,  1710.  His  widow  Re 
becca,  sister  of  Sir  William  Jolliil'e,  knt., 
founded  the  lecture  for  a  limited  number 
of  years."  This  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  the  case,  no  limitations  being 
mentioned  in  Lady  Moyer's  will.  But 
since  there  is  no  compulsory  obligation  in 
the  will  to  perpetuate  the  lecture,  the 
probability  is  that,  in  course  of  time  (per 
haps  immediately  alter  Dr.  Morell's  turn 
expired),  the  property  fell  into  other 
hands,  and  the,  lecture  was  no  lonirer 
continued. 

M 1:  LLIOX, more  correct  \\  Monial.  The 
upright  bars  dividing  a  traceried  window 
into  li'dits. 

MYNCHERY.     A  nunnery. 

MYSTERY.  (From  /(car  ro  rrrc/ur,  to 
shut  the  month  ;  hence  juon-i/oior,  ?////.v- 
tery.)  Something  secret,  hidden  from 
human  comprehension,  or  revealed  only 
in  part.  The  term  is  applied  both  to 
doctrines  and  facts.  By  the  usage  of  the 
Church  it  also  denotes  that  inscrutable 
union  in  the  sacrament  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  with  the  outward  and 
visible  sign.  Hence  in  the  early  Church 
the  sacraments  were  denominated  "  mys 
teries,"  and  the  term  derived  a  still  greater 
force,  from  the  seoresy  which  was  observed 
in  the  administration  of  those  ordinances. 
More  especially,  however,  was  the  holy 
communion  thus  designated,  as  we  learn 
from  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  speak  re 
peatedly  of  the  "  sacred  "  and  "  tremendous 
mysteries,"  in  allusion  to  this  sacrament. 
With  this  application,  the  term  appears  in 
our  own  communion  office,  where  CHRIST 
is  said  to  have  "  instituted  and  ordained 
holy  mysteries,  as  pledges  of  his  love,  and 
for  a  continual  remembrance  of  his  death." 
We  are  also  exhorted  so  to  prepare  our 
selves,  that  we  may  be  "  meet  partakers 
of  those  holy  mysteries  ;"  and  after  their 
reception,  thanks  are  rendered  to  (!oi>, 
that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  "feed  us  who 
have  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries, 
with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious 
body  and  blood  of  his  SON,  our  SAVIOI  K. 
JKSI  s  CHRIST." 

MYSTKRIKS.     (Sec  Moralities.) 
MYSTIC.     Sacredly  obscure. 
MYSTICAL.      Having  a  hidden,   nlle- 
'gorical,  or  secret  meaning.     In  the  bap- 
Itismal  offices  we  read,  "  Sanctify  this  water 
Ito  the    mystical    washing    away  of  sin  :  " 
from   which   it   would    be  absurd    to   infer 
that  the  mere  phvsiral  application  of  water 


can  remove  sin  ;  and  yet.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  remission  of  sin  is  asso 
ciated  with  baptism,  re^ts  on  scriptural 
authority.  There  is,  therefore,  a  secret 
operation  of  (iou's  grace  in  cleansing  the 
soul  linked  to  the  sacramental  application 
of  water  to  the  body  ;  and  the  concurrence 
or  co-existence  of  these  the  Church  re 
gards  as  a  mystical  "washing  away  of  sin." 

A»ain:  in  the  communion  ollice,  the 
faithful  recipients  are  said  to  be  "  very 
[true]  members  incorporate  of  the  mys 
tical  body ofCiimsT."  IS'ow,  how  the  Church 
can  constitute  "the  body  of  CHRIST,"  will 
appear  to  any  one  an  inscrutable  inytilery, 
if  he  will  but  divest  himself  of  the  famili 
arity  of  the  term?.  As  to  the  fact,  it  is 
indisputable  :  but  the  manner  is  beyond 
our  full  comprehension,  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  nature  of  allegory,  and 
being  strictly  nn/sticdf.  It,  is  worth  while 
to  add,  that  the  Church  does  not  recognise 
the  notion  of  an  invisible  Church,  as  con 
stituting  this  "mystical  body,"  composed 
of  those  only  who  shall  be  finally  saved; 
for  she  goes  on  to  pray  for  the  assistance 
of  ( ion's  grace,  "  that  we  JIKUJ  continue  in 
that  holy  fellowship,".  £e.,  a  petition 
somewhat  irrelevant  if  such  an  hypothesis 
be  adopted. 

MYSTIC'S.  A  sect  which  arose  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  distinguished 
by  their  professing  pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion.  They  excuse  their 
fanatical  ecstasies  by  alleging  the  passage 
of  St.  Paul,  "The  SPIRIT  prays  in  us  with 
sighs  and  groans  which  cannot  be  uttered." 
They  contend  that,  if  the  SI-HUT  prays 
within  us,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  its 
motions,  and  be  guided  and  swayed  by  its 
impulse  by  remaining  in  a  state  of  mere 
inaction.  The  principles  proceeded  from 
the  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his 
disciples,  that  the  Divine  nature  was 
diffused  through  all  human  souls;  or  that 
the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  was  an 
emanation  from  (!oi»  into  the  human  soul, 
and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles  and 
elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine. 
They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour  or 
study,  excite  this  celestial  ilame  in  their 
breasts:  and  therefore  they  disapproved 
hii_rhlv  of  the  attempts  of  those  who,  by 
definitions,  abstract  theorems,  and  pro 
found  speculations,  endeavoured  to  form 
distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  to  discover 
its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they 
maintained  that  silence,  tranquility, repose, 
and  solitude,  accompanied  with  such  acts 
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as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  exhaust 
the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the 
hidden  and  internal  word  was  excited  to 
produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
For  thus  they  reasoned :  Those  who 
behold  with  a  noble  contempt  all  human 
affairs ;  who  turn  away  their  eyes  from 
terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all  the  avenues 
of  the  outward  senses  against  the  conta 
gious  influences  of  a  material  world,  must 
necessarily  return  to  GOD  when  the  spirit 
is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impediments 
that  prevented  that  happy  union  ;  and  in 
this  blessed  frame  they  not  only  enjoy  in 
expressible  raptures  from  their  communion 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  but  are  also  in 
vested  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
contemplating  truth  undisguised  and  un- 
corrupted  in  its  native  purity,  while 
others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  delusive 
form. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  increased 
in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself 
out  for  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  lived  about  this 
period ;  and  by  pretending  to  higher  de 
grees  of  perfection  than  other  Christians, 
and  practising  greater  austerity,  their  cause 
gained  ground,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
provinces,  in  the  fifth  century.  A  copy  of 
the  pretended  works  of  Dionysius  was 
sent  by  Balbus  to  Louis  the  Meek,  in  the 
year  824,  which  kindled  the  holy  flame  of 
mysticism  in  the  Western  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  this  new  religion.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  these  Mystics  took  the 
lead  in  their  method  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  were  the  most  formidable  antagonists 
of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth,  many  of  them  resided 
and  propagated  their  tenets  almost  in  every 
part  of  Europe. 

Among  the  Mystics  of  that  time  we 
may  notice  the  Dominican  John  Tauler, 
of  Strasburg,  A.D.  1361  ;  Henry  Suso  of 
Ulm,  A.D.  1365;  and  especially  John 
Kuysbroech,  called  Doctor  Ecstaticus, 
A.  i».  1381,  who,  of  all  the  Mystics,  was  the 
most  dreamy  and  enthusiastic.  Among 
Protestants  there  have  been  and  are  many 
Mystics,  but  they  have  not  formed  a  sect. 
—  Mosheim.  Guisler. 

NAG'S  HEAD  FABLE.  (See  Con 
secration  of  Bishops.) 

NAME.  (See  Christian  Name.)  The 
Christian  name  is  given  us  in  baptism. 
All  things  being  prepared  for  the  bap 


tism  of  the  child,  the  minister  is  now 
to  "take  it  into  his  hands,"  and  to  ask 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  "  name ' 
it.  For  the  "Christian  name"  being 
given  as  a  badge  that  we  belong  to 
CHRIST,  we  cannot  more  properly  take  it 
upon  us,  than  when  we  are  enlisted  undei 
his  banner.  We  bring  one  name  into  the 
world  with  us,  which  we  derive  from  oui 
parents,  and  which  serves  to  remind  us  of 
our  original  guilt,  and  that  we  are  born  in 
sin  :  but  this  new  name  is  given  us  at  oui 
baptism,  to  remind  us  of  our  new  birth, 
when,  being  washed  in  the  lavcr  of  rege 
neration,  we  are  thereby  cleansed  from 
our  natural  impurities,  and  become  in  a 
manner  new  creatures,  and  solemnly  dedi 
cate  ourselves  to  GOD.  So  that  the  nam 
ing  of  children  at  this  time  hath  been 
thought  by  many  to  import  something 
more  than  ordinary,  and  to  carry  with  it 
a  mysterious  signification.  We  find  some 
thing  like  it  even  among  the  heathens : 
for  the  Romans  had  a  custom  of  naming 
their  children  on  the  day  of  their  lustra 
tion,  (that  is,  when  they  were  cleansed 
and  washed  from  their  natural  pollution,) 
which  was  therefore  called  "Dies  Nomi- 
nalis."  And  the  Greeks  also,  when  they 
carried  their  infants,  a  little  after  their 
birth,  about  the  fire,  (which  was  their 
ceremony  of  dedicating  or  consecrating 
them  to  their  gods,)  were  used  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  their  names. 

And  that  the  Jews  named  their  chil 
dren  at  the  time  of  circumcision,  the  holy 
Scriptures  (Gen.  xxi.  3,  4.  Luke,  i.  59,  60. 
ii.  21.),  as  well  as  their  own  writers,  ex 
pressly  tell  us.  And  though  the  rite 
itself  of  circumcision  was  changed  into 
that  of  baptism  by  our  SAVIOUR,  yet  he 
made  no  alteration  as  to  the  time  and 
custom  of  giving  the  name,  but  left  that 
to  continue  under  the  new,  as  he  had 
found  it  under  the  old  dispensation.  Ac 
cordingly  we  find  this  time  assigned  and 
used  to  this  purpose  ever  since;  the  Chris 
tians  continuing  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
name  their  children  at  the  time  of  baptism. 
—  Wheatly. 

NANTES,  EDICT  OF.  An  edict  of 
toleration,  promulgated  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1598,  which  restored  the  Pro 
testants  to  all  the  favours  which  had  been 
granted  them  in  former  reigns,  and  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  serving  GOD  according 
to  their  conscience,  and  a  full  participa 
tion  in  all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
This  edict  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
year  1685. 
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NARTIIEX.  (hit.)  Tliis  name  is 
riven  by  ancient  writers  to  u  part  of  the 
abrie  ol'  the  Christian  Church.  There 
,vas  the  exterior  or  outward,  and  the  in- 
.erior  or  inward,  Narthex. 

The   exterior  narthex,   which   we    may  ! 
:all  the  ante-temple,  consisted  of  the  whole  | 
•ircumferenee  of  the  outward  courts,   in- 
•luding  the  vestibuhun  or  porch,    and   the 
itrium  or  area  before  the  church. 

Tlie  interior  narthex,  or  ante-temple  I 
vithin  the  church  (the  only  part  properly 
•o  called),  was  the  first  section  or  division 
)t'the  fabric,  after  entering  into  the  church, 
ind  was  peculiarly  allotted  to  the  monks 
ind  women,  and  used  for  the  oflices  of  ro 
tations,  supplications,  and  night  watches. 
Here  likewise  they  placed  the  dead  corpses, 
whilst  the  funeral  rites  were  performing.  | 
This  lower  part  of  the  church  was  the 
)lace  of  the  Energumens  and  the  Audi- 
fiiteft ;  and  hither  Jews,  heathens,  heretics, 
ind  schismatics  were  sometimes  allowed 
o  come,  in  hopes  of  their  conversion  by 
learing  the  Scriptures  read,  and  sermons 
[Mreached. 

Dr.  Beveridge  and  others  seem  to  place 
icre  the  font  or  baptistery,  as  in  our  1110- 
ilern  churches.  But  it  is  certain  that,  for 
many  ages,  the  baptistery  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
reckoned  among  the  Excdrce,  or  buildings 
uljoining  to  the  church. 

This  part  of  the  church  was  called  .iVc/r- 
\'hcx,  because  being  long,  but  narrow,  and 
(running  cross  the  front  of  the  church,  it 
rwas  supposed  to  resemble  SL  ferula,  that  is, 
U  rod  or  staff;  for  any  oblong  figure  was 
by  the  Greeks  called  i'apf//i,  Narthex. 
NAVE.  (See  Church  and  Cathedral.) 
XAZAIIEXES.  Christian  heretics,  so 
?alled.  This  name  was  originally  given 
ito  all  Christians  in  general,  because  JESUS 
.CHRIST  was  of  the  city  of  Nazareth.  But 
afterwards  it  was  restrained  to  a  sect  of 
'heretics,  who  affected  to  assume  it  rather 
'than  that  of  Christians.  Their  religion 
was  a  strange  jumble  of  Judaism  and  Chris 
tianity:  for  they  were  Jews  by  birth,  were 
circumcised,  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
observances  of  the  Mosaical  law;  and  at 
fche  same  time  received  the  New  Testa- 
unent  as  well  as  the  Old,  acknowledged 
jJEsrs  CHRIST  to  be  the  MESSIAH,  and 
(practised  the  Christian  baptism.  Theodo- 
iret  indeed  pretends,  they  honoured  JESUS 
CHRIST  only  as  a  just  and  good  man  ;  and 
jhe  places  the  beginning  of  their  heresy 
libout  the  time  of  Domitian.  St.  Augus 
tine  makes  them  the  successors  of  those 

whose  obstinacy  in  the  like  opinions  was 


condemned   by  the   apostolical  Council  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Xazarenos  (as  well  as  the  Kbion- 
ites)  were  descended  from  those  Christians, 
who  left  Jerusalem  a  little  before  the  siege, 
and  retired  to  the  country  about  Jordan, 
called  Perea  ;  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  Peratics.  There  were  some  of  them 
remaining  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  dwelt  about  Pella  in  Decapolis,  near 
the  river  Jordan,  and  at  Berea,  a  city  of 
lower  Syria.  They  perfectly  understood 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  they  read 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

These  heretics,  keeping  the  mean  be 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  pre 
tended  to  be  friends  alike  to  both  :  never 
theless,  the  Christians  treated  them  as 
abominable  heretics,  and  the  Jews  detested 
them  more  than  the  other  Christians,  be 
cause  they  acknowledged  JESUS  CHRIST  to 
be  the  MESSIAH.  Epiphanius  says,  they 
cursed  and  anathematised  them  three  times 
a  day  in  their  synagogues.  —  Jiroiigtitim. 

NEOLOGIANS.  German  Socinians 
are  so  designated ;  from  i'for,  neu\  and  Xoyor, 
|  doctrine.  They  are  distinguished  from 
mere  deists  and  pantheists,  by  admitting 
the  principal  facts  of  the  Bible,  though 
thev  attempt  to  explain  away  what  is  mi 
raculous,  while  they  treat  the  Scriptures 
with  no  more  of  reverence  than  they 
would  shew  to  any  other  ancient  book,  and 
regard  our  LORD  himself  as  they  would 
regard  any  cood  and  wise  philosopher. 

NESTOKIANS.  (See  Mother  of 
(ioiL)  The  followers  of  Xcstorius,  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in 
!  the  fifth  century.  They  believed  that 
in  CHRIST  there  were  not  only  two  na 
tures  but  two  persons;  of  which  the  one 
was  Dii-inc,  even  the  ETERNAL  WORD,  and 
the  other,  which  was  /III//UIK,  was  the  man 
JESUS;  that  these  two  persons  had  only 
one  aspect;  that  the  union  between  the 
SON  of  Gou  and  the  SON  of  man  was  formed 
in  the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception, 
and  was  never  to  be  dissolved;  that  it  was 
not,  however,  an  union  of  nature  or  of 
!  person,  but  only  of  will  and  affection;  that 
,  CHRIST  was  therefore  to  be  carefully  dis 
tinguished  from  Goi>,  who  dwelt  in  him  as 
in  his  temple  ;  and  that  Mary  was  to  be 
called  the  mother  of  CHRIST,  and  not  the 
mother  of  GOD. 

This  heresy  was  condemned  by  the 
fourth  general  council,  that  of  Eplicsus ; 
in  which  all  are  anathematised  who  refuse 
to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of 
GOD. 

XEWEL.     The  central  column  round 
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which  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair  are  dis 
posed.  They  are  sometimes  designed  with 
considerble  taste,  and  carefully  executed. 

NICENE  CREED;  sometimes  called 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed.  This  creed 
was  chiefly  composed  by  the  orthodox 
fathers  of  the  first  general  Council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325,  to  define  the  Christian  faith,  in 
opposition  to  the  heresy  of  Arius.  As 
sanctioned  by  this  assembly  it  ended  with 
"  I  believe  in  the  HOLY  GHOST."  The  re 
mainder  was  added  by  the  second  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  391, 
in  which  the  heresy  of  Macedonius,  with 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
was  condemned.  In  the  fifth  century,  the 
Western  churches  added  to  this  creed  the 
•words  jilioque,  in  conformity  with  the  doc 
trine,  that  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  proceeds  from 
the  SON,  as  well  as  from  the  FATHER. 

The  Church  for  three  hundred  years  had 
been  content  to  profess  in  her  creed,  that 
CHKIST  was  the  LORD  ;  comprehending, 
under  this  title,  the  highest  appellations 
given  to  him  in  Scripture,  without  stating 
minutely,  or  scrutinising  too  narrowly,  a 
doctrine  proposed  rather  to  us  as  an  object 
of  faith,  than  of  understanding.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  Christian  world,  if  this 
moderation  of  the  Church  had  been  suf 
fered  to  continue ;  but  Arius,  a  discon 
tented  priest  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
either  having  conceived  a  different  opinion, 
or  wishing  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by 
the  assertion  of  a  novelty,  took  upon  him 
to  maintain,  that  CHRIST  was  not  a  divine 
person,  in  the  highest  sense,  but  a  creature, 
superior  indeed  to  human  nature,  but  not 
a  partaker  of  the  supreme  GODHEAD. 

The  publishing  of  this  opinion  raised  a 
violent  ferment  and  schism  in  the  Church. 
Constantine  the  Roman  emperor  sum 
moned  a  council  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  to 
settle  this  dispute ;  and  there,  in  the  year 
325,  Arius's  doctrine  was  condemned  in 
an  assembly  of  300  bishops,  and  that  creed 
framed,  which  from  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  the  Nicene  Creed.  And  here  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  three  creeds  of  our  Church,  and  all 
creeds  that  can  be  composed  on  gospel 
principles,  is  no'thing  more  than  a  declara 
tion  of  the  sense  in  which  we  accept  the 
profession  made  in  our  baptism.  By  bap 
tism  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
CHRIST  ;  by  the  command  of  CHRIST  we 
are  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  the  FATHER, 
and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST." 
This  is  the  condition,  by  which  alone  we 
can  partake  of  the  Christian  covenant ; 
this  is  the  mark  by  which  alone  we  are 


distinguished  from  the  professors  of  everj 
other  religion  upon  earth. 

When  we  repeat  a  creed,  therefore,  wtli 
do  no  more  than  declare  our  repeated  a>-i 
sent  to  the  conditions  of  the  baptismal  cc  • 
venant ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  dc 
this  in  the  very  words  that  CHRIST  enjoin-! 
"I  believe  in  the  FATHER,  the  SON,  anijj 
the  HOLY  GHOST,"  if  explanations  had  nc  ti 
been  demanded,  to  shew  what  we  mean  bj| 
this  declaration.  Creeds  then  do  not,  prc  •( 
perly  speaking,  contain  articles  of  faith 
but  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  whicLi 
we  understand  the  primary  position  of  ouni 
religion.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  wi  j 
shew  us  the  reason,  why  no  creed  is  pre-i 
scribed  in  Scripture;  why  all  creeds  evei 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  compo 
sition  of  men. — Dean  Vincent. 

The  three  creeds,  which  are  the  three  i 
barriers  of  the  faith  of  our  Church,  ex-i 
tracted  from  the  Holy  Scripture  in  thc.i 
purer  ages  of  Christianity,   though  varnj 
ously  expressed,  are  yet  the  same  in  sub-* 
stance ;  agreeable  to  each  other ;  and  all 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  GOD,  and  ap-  i 
proved  all  along  by  the  Catholic  Church  j 
In  these  forms  she  calls  upon  her  members 
to  declare  their  belief  to  be  consonant  toil 
that  of  the  Church  universal.     The  Apos- 1 
ties'  Creed,   as   the  plainest  and  shorten  1 
form,   is  appointed  for  common  and  dailyl 
use.     The  Athanasian  for  festivals,  whici; 
relate  more  immediately  to  our  SAVIOUR 
or  which  are  placed   at  such  convenient 
distances  from  each  other,  as  that  nonoJ 
may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mysterie^j 
therein  contained.     And  the  Nicene  Cree 
is   to  be  repeated  on  every  festival ;  and. 
as  a  creed,  was  used  in  the  communion 
office  of  the  primitive  Church  whenever 
the  eucharist  is  administered  according  t 
the  institution  of  our  LORD,  whose  eterni ., 
generation,  GODHEAD,  incarnation,  suffer 
ings,  and  exaltation,  are  therein  summaril . 
contained  and   acknowledged. — Archdea 
con  Yardley. 

It  is  called  "  the  Nicene  Creed,"  becaus 
it  was  for  the  most  part  framed  at  the  grea: 
Council  of  Nice.  But  because  the  grea! 
Council  of  Constantinople  added  the  lattei 
part,  and  brought  it  to  the  frame  which  w^ 
now  use,  therefore  it  is  called  also  "  tht 
Constantinopolitan  Creed."  This  creed 
began  to  be  used  in  churches  at  the  com 
munion  service  immediately  after  the  gos 
pel,  in  the  year  of  our  LORD,  339.  After 
wards  it  was  established  in  the  churche; 
of  Spain  and  France,  after  the  custom  ol 
the  Eastern  Church,  by  the  Council  ol 
Toledo,  and  continued  down  to  our  time;- 
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The  reason  why  this  creed  follows  imme 
diately  after  the  epistle  and  gospel,  is  the 
same  that  was  given  lor  the  Apostles'  Creed 
following  next  after  the  lessons  at  morn 
ing  and  evening  prayer.  To  which  the 
canon  of  Toledo  hath  added  another 
reason  for  saying  it  here,  before  the  people 
draw  near  to  the  holy  communion  ;  namely, 
that  the  breasts  of  those  who  approach  to 
those  dreadful  mysteries,  may  be  purified 
by  a  true  and  right  faith.  —  Bp.  Sparrow. 

The  creed  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  and  here  is  placed  next  to 
it,  because  it  is  grounded  upon  it.  In  the 
gospel  we  "  believe  with  our  heart  unto 
righteousness  ;  "  in  the  creed  we  "  confess 
with  our  mouth  unto  salvation"  (Rom.  x. 
JO.);  for  all  the  people  ought  to  repeat  the 
creed  after  the  minister.  It  doth  more 
largely  condemn  all  heresies  than  the  Apos 
tles'  Creed :  wherefore  it  is  fitly  enjoined 
to  be  recited  by  all  before  the  sacrament, 
to  shew  that  all  the  communicants  are  free 
from  heresy,  and  in  the  strictest  league  of 
union  with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  as  also 
to  prepare  themselves  for  worthy  receiv 
ing,  by  exercising  that  faith,  of  which  they 
have  so  much  use  at  the  LORD'S  table,  as 
the  Council  of  Toledo  ordained  in  the  year 
600.  So  that  every  one  must  openly  pro- 
,fess  and  firmly  embrace  all  these  articles, 
before  he  can  be  lit  to  receive  ;  yea,  and 
while  he  repeats  them  with  his  lips,  he 
.must  resolve  to  shew  forth  in  his  life,  that 
ihe  doth  sincerely  believe  them,  by  strictly 
living  according  to  them.  —  Dean  Comber. 

As  in  the  morning  prayer,  so  in  the 
[Communion  service,  for  the  same  reason, 
.after  reading  the  Scripture,  we  recite  the 
creed  :  only  then  we  have  that  of  the  an- 
icient  Latin  Church  ;  here  that  of  the  an 
cient  Greek  :  made  in  the  first  general 
council,  held  at  Nice,  above  1400  years 
iago,  and  thence  called  Nicene  :  excepting 
•that  some  small  additions  were  inserted 
teince  ;  all  of  them  but  one,  consisting  of 
the  words  "and  the  Sox,"  about  fifty  years 
(after. — Abp.  Seeker. 

Besides  the  general  reasons  for  repeat- 
ling  the  creed,  the  rehearsal  of  our  faith 
'before  the  receiving  of  the  holv  comuiu- 
Inion  is  founded  on  these  two  special 
•grounds:  —  1.  It  is  meet  that  all  should 
first  profess  the  same  faith,  who  partake  of 
ithe  same  mysteries ;  for  surelv,  if  u  no 
stranger,  nor  uneircumcised  person,"  could 
•eat  of  the  passover,  that  tvpical  sacrament 
'(Exod.  xii.  4:5.  48.),  much  more  no  stranger 
.'to  the  Christian  faith,  nor  unbeliever, 
should  partake  of  the  real  sacrament  of 
the  LORD'S  supper.  2.  As  the  acknow 


ledgment  of  the  articles  of  our  Christian 
faith  is  part  of  the  vow  made  at  our  bap 
tism,  so  ought  the  same  acknowledgment 
to  be  repeated  at  the  LORD'S  supper, 
wherein  we  renew  that  vow. — Dr.  lii.w. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  solemn  confes 
sion  of  our  faith  must  be  looked  upon  as 
giving  glory  and  honour  to  GOD,  in  recog 
nising  his  essence  and  attributes,  and  the 
blessings  which  How  from  those  sources  on 
mankind  :  and  hence  it,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  befits  this  holy  service  of  thanks 
and  praise.  In  this  we  imitate  the  most 
ancient  liturgies  of  the  Church ;  which, 
when  this  Holy  Sacrament  was  celebrated, 
had  an  euchuristical  form,  wherein  GOD'S 
power  and  goodness  were  acknowledged 
in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  redemp 
tion  of  the  world.  Thus  we,  though  in  a 
shorter  form  of  undoubted  authority,  con 
fess  to  the  holy  and  undivided  TRINITY, 
and  distinctly  own  the  divinity  of  each 
person.  We  commemorate  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  "  GOD  the  FATHER  Almighty." 
We  acknowledge  JESUS  CHRIST  to  be  our 
"  LORD  ;  "  to  have  been  "  begotten  "  from 
all  eternity,  to  be  "of  one  substance  with 
the  FATHER,"  and  with  him  Creator  of  all 
things:  that  "for  our  salvation  he  came 
down  from  heaven,  was  made  man,  suf 
fered,  and  died"  for  us.  We  commemo 
rate  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sitting 
at  GOD'S  right  hand:  express  our  expec 
tation  of  his  second  coming  ;  and  declare 
that  "his  kingdom  shall  have  no  end." 
We  confess  to  GOD,  that  he  hath  inspired 
the  prophets  ;  that  he  hath  built  a  Church 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles;  that  he 
hath  appointed  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins  ;  and  given  us  leave  to  "  look  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead "  and  an 
happy  eternity. 

What  more  glorious  hymn  than  this 
can  we  sing  to  the  honour  of  GOD?  Is  it 
possible  to  mention  any  thing  else  that  can 
so  much  redound  to  his  glory?  May  not 
this  our  service  be  well  styled  the  eucha- 
rist,  when  we  thus  give  praise  and  glory 
to  Almighty  GOD  for  the  wonderful  mani 
festation  of  his  attributes,  and  the  inesti 
mable  blessings  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us? 
Let  not  any  one  therefore  think,  that  re 
peating  the  creed  is  barely  a  declaration 
of  his  faith  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation : 
for,  besides  that,  it  is  a  most  solemn  act  of 
worship,  in  which  we  honour  and  magnify 
GOD,  both  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and 
for  what  he  hath  done  for  us.  And  let  U3 
all,  sensible  of  this,  repeat  it  with  reve 
rential  voice  and  gesture  ;  and  lift  tip  our 
hearts  with  faith,  thankfulness,  and  humble 
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devotion,  whenever  we  say,  "  I  believe," 
&c.  —  Archdeacon  Yardley. 

NICOLAITANS.  Heretics  who  are 
supposed  to  have  risen  in  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  taken  to  be  the  fathers  of  the 
Gnostics.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers  af 
firm  that  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  first 
deacons,  was  the  founder  of  this  sect ;  that 
being  blamed  by  the  apostles  for  keeping 
company  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left 
before  to  live  in  continence,  he  invented 
this  brutal  error  to  excuse  his  proceeding, 
and  thought  that  impurity  was  a  necessary 
means  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness  : 
others  say  that  the  holy  apostles,  reproach 
ing  him  for  being  jealous  of  his  wife,  who 
was  very  handsome,  he  sent  for  her,  and 
in  a  great  assembly  gave  her  leave  to 
marry  whom  she  pleased :  upon  which 
some  libertines  framed  a  heresy  of  their 
own,  and  unjustly  called  it  by  his  name. 
They  denied  the  divinity  of  CHRIST  by  an 
hypostatical  union,  saying,  the  Divine  in 
habited,  but  was  not  united  to,  the  human 
nature ;  they  held  that  all  pleasures  were 
good,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  meats 
offered  to  idols.  Becoming  too  much 
known  by  this  name,  they  assumed  that  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  divided  themselves  into 
other  sects  called  Phibionites,  Stratiotics, 
Levities,  and  Barborites. 

NIPTER.  (Crr.)  In  Latin,  pediluvium. 
The  ceremony  of  washing  fept.  This  is 
performed  by  the  Greek  Christians  on 
Good  Friday,  in  imitation  of  our  SAVIOUR, 
who  on  that  day  washed  his  disciples'  feet 
with  his  own  hands. 

In  the  monasteries,  the  abbot  represents 
our  SAVIOUR,  and  twelve  of  the  monks  the 
twelve  apostles.  Among  these  the  steward 
and  porter  have  always  a  place ;  the  former 
acts  the  part  of  St.  Peter,  and  imitates  his 
refusal  to  let  JESUS  wash  his  feet ;  the 
latter  personates  the  traitor  Juda?,  and  is 
loaded  with  scoiFs  and  derision.  The  office 
used  on  this  occasion  is  extant  in  the 
Euchologium. 

NOCTUKNS.  Services  anciently  held 
during  the  night.  In  the  Breviary,  the 
psalter  is  divided  into  portions  consisting 
of  nine  psalms,  each  of  which  portions  is 
called  a  nocturn.  These  were  designed  to 
be  read  at  these  nightly  assemblies,  with 
other  services  appointed  in  order  for  the 
various  niu;hts. 

NOETIANS.  Christian  heretics  in  the 
third  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  phi 
losopher  of  Ephesus  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  another  Moses  sent 
by  GOD,  and  that  his  brother  was  a  new 


Aaron.  His  heresy  consisted  in  affirmim;;! 
that  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  (TOD- 
HEAD,  and  that  the  WORD  and  the  HOLY, 
SPIRIT  were  but  external  denominations, 
given  to  GOD  in  consequence  of  different 
operations  :  that  as  creator  he  is  called 
FATHER;  as  incarnate,  SON;  and  as  de-l 
scending  upon  the  apostles,  the  HOLY; 
GHOST. 

This  heresiarch,  being  summoned  to  ap-j 
pear  before  the  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine,! 
made  a  very  catholic  profession  of  faith  ;' 
but  he  had  no  sooner  gained  a  dozen  fol-j 
lowers,  than  he  began  publicly  to  teacliJ 
and  spread  his  opinions.  He  was  excom-j 
municated  by  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  and] 
after  his  death  denied  ecclesiastical  burial J 

Being  reprehended  by  his  superiors,  h'i] 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  What  harm  hav«J 
I  done  ?  I  adore  one  only  GOD  ;  I  OWHI 
none  but  him.  He  was  born,  suffered,  andj 
is  dead." 

NOMINALISTS.  At  the  restoration 
of  the  study  of  logic  in  the  eleventh  cen 
tury,  many  disputes  took  place,  trivial  in 
their  origin,  but  important  on  account  of 
the  colour  which  they  gave  to  religious  con 
troversy,  concerning  the  objects  of  logic. 
Agreeing  that  the  essential  object  of  login 
was  the  discussion  of  universals,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  particular  or  individual 
things,  two  parties  were  formed  on  thu 
question  whether  universals  are  ivords  and 
names  only,  or  things  and  real  essences. 
Those  who  declared  them  to  be  only  names 
and  words,  and  who  of  course,  therefore, 
determined  that  logic  was  only  conversant; 
with  words,  were  called  Nominalists,  and 
basing  their  philosophy  on  that  of  Aristotle, 
were  principally  supported  by  the  talent 
and  authority  of  Roscellinus.  Those  wh 
held  that  universals  were  real  existence*, 
and  so  that  logic  was  conversant  with 
things  and  realities,  were  called  Realist*. 
They  supported  their  hypothesis  en  th  : 
authority  of  Plato.  Johannes  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  in  the  ninth  century,  had  taugh 
this  doctrine,  but  without  leaving  behind 
him  any  school  of  avowed  followers.  Th>' 
controversy  with  the  Nominalists  was  com 
menced  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  the  greater  part  of  the 
schoolmen  were  Realists. 

NOMINATION.  This  is  the  offering 
of  a  clerk  to  him  who  has  the  right  of  pre 
sentation,  that  he  may  present  him  to  the 
ordinary.  (For  form  of  Nomination,  seo 
Curacy.) 

The  nominator  must  appoint  his  clerk 
within  six  months  after  the  avoidance,  for 
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•  if  he  does  not,  and  the  patron   presents  his 
clerk   before    the    bishop    hath    taken   any 
I  benefit  of  the   lapse,  he  is  bound  to  admit 
|  that  clerk. 

But  where  one  has  the  nomination,  and 
i  another  the  presentation,  it'  the  right  of 
!  presentation  should  afterwards  come  to 
j the  queen,  it  has  been  held,  that  he  that 
has  the  nomination  will  be  entitled  to  both, 
j  because  the  queen,  who  is  to  present,  is 
{onlv  an  instrument  to  him  who  nominates, 
i  and  it  is  not  becoming  the  dignity  of  a 
iqueen  to  be  subservient  to  another;  but 
ithc  nominator  should  name  one  to  the 
•dord  chancellor,  who,  in  (lie  name  of  the 
Squcen,  should  present  to  the  ordinary. 

And  as  the  presentation,  so  the  right  of 
.nomination,  mav  be  forfeited  to  the  queen. 
;  It  is  true,  if  the  patron,  upon  a  corrupt 
{agreement  unknown  to  the  nominator,  pre- 
f  sents  his  clerk,  this  shall  not  be  prejudicial 
Ito  the  nominator  within  the  statute  of 
•;  simony  ;  but  if  the  nominator  corruptly 
f agrees  to  nominate,  his  ri;iht  of  nomination 
;  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  queen. 

NOXJURORS.  Those  conscientious 
imen  who  refused  to  renounce  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  king  James  II,  and  to 
itransfer  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  \Yhat 
twas  at  first  a  necessary  separation  from 
| the  Church  of  England,  degenerated,  after 
a  time,  into  a  wilful  schism.  The  history 
•of  the  Nonjurors  is  written  by  Lathbury. 
NORMAN.  The  highest  development 
^|of  Romanesque  architecture  in  England, 
'which  succeeded  the  Saxon  at  the  Con- 
fc  quest,  and  admitted  the  pointed  arch  which 
.marks  the  Transition,  about  1145.  It  must 
jibe  observed,  however,  that  many  buildings, 
•generally  called  Norman,  and  which  agree 
'jWith  the  Norman  style  in  all  essential  par- 
•' ticulars,  except  in  the  accident  of  their 
being  built  before  10f>(>,  must,  architec- 
.turally,  be  classed  with  this  style.  The 
•Norman  is  so  absolutely  distinguished  from 
iall  (jot hie  orders  by  the  round  arch,  that  it 
'is  needless  to  enter  into  its  differentials. 
I  Several  of  its  peculiarities  will  be  found 
i  under  the  heads  Buttress,  Capital,  Cuthe- 
<  drill,  Moultlimrs,  Pier,  Pillar. 

NOTES  OK  THE  CHURCH.  The 
| necessity  of  devising  some  general  notes 
iof  the  Church,  and  of  not  entering  at 
once  on  controversial  debates  concerning 
all  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  was 
.early  perceived  by  Christian  theologians. 
Tertullian  appeals,  in  refutation  of  the 
(heresies  of  his  age,  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Church  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  its 
.priority  to  all  heretical  communities;  Ire- 
jna?ustothc  unity  of  the  Church';  doctrines, 


and  the  succession  of  her  bishops  from  the 
apostles  ;  St.  Augustine  to  the  consent  of 
nations  ;  St.  Jerome  to  the  continued 
duration  of  the  Church  from  the  apostles, 
and  the  very  appellation  of  the  Christian 
name.  In  modern  times,  Ucllarmine  the 
Romanist  added  several  other  notes,  such 
as,  agreement  with  the  primitive  Church 
in  doctrine,  union  of  members  among 
themselves  and  with  their  head  ;  sanctity 
of  doctrine  and  of  founders,  continuance 
of  miracles  and  prophecy,  confes.-ion  of 
adversaries,  the  unhappy  end  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  the  tem 
poral  felicity  conferred  on  it,.  Luther  as 
signed  as  notes  of  the  true  Church,  the 
true  and  nncorrupted  preaching  of  the 
gospel  ;  administration  of  baptism,  of  the 
eucharist,  and  of  the  keys  ;  a  legitimate 
ministry,  public  service  in  a  known  tongue, 
and  tribulations  internally  and  externally. 
Calvin  reckons  onlv  truth  of  doctrine  and 
ri<_dit  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  seems  to  reject  succession.  The 
learned  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  adopt  a  different  view  in  some  re 
spects.  Dr.  Field  admits  the  following 
notes  of  the  Church:  truth  of  doctrine; 
u-e  of  sacraments  and  means  instituted  by 
CiiitisT  :  union  under  lawful  ministers; 
aiitiquitv  without  change  of  doctrine; 
lawful  succession,  i.c  with  true  doctrine  ; 
ami  universalitv  in  the  .w/orw/rt'  sense, 
i.c.  the  pi  (.'valence  of  the  Church  succes 
sively  in  all  nations.  Bishop  Taylor  ad 
mits,  as  notes  of  the.  Church,  antiquity, 
duration,  succession  of  bishops,  union 
of  members  among  themselves  and  with 
Christ,  sanctity  of  doctrine. 

1'ahner,  fi  om  whom  this  account  is 
abridged,  takes,  as  notes  of  the  Church, 
what  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan 
Creed  gives,  as  the  Church's  attributes, 
'•  OM:,  HOI.Y,  Catholic  and  Apostolical." 

NOVATIANS.  A  Christian  sect,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  third  century  ;  occasioned 
bv  the  jealousy  which  Novatian,  a  priest 
of  Rome,  conceived  upon  seeing  Cornelius 
raised  to  the  episcopate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  to  which  he  himself  aspired.  En 
raged  at  the  disappointment,  he  endea 
voured  to  blacken  the  character  of  Cor 
nelius,  by  charging  him  wiih  a  criminal 
lenity  towards  those  who  had  apostatised 
during  tin-  persecution  of  Decius.  He 
maintained,  that  such  persons  ought  indeed 
to  lie  exhorted  to  repentance,  but  never 
to  lie  absolved  bv  the  Church,  reserving 
thrir  absolution  to  (Jop  alone,  who  had 
the  power  and  authority  to  remit  sins. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  deny,  in  general,  that 
I-'  r  ' 
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the  Church  had  the  power  of  remitting 
mortal  sins,  upon  the  offender's  repentance. 
And  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
apostates  could  ever  hope  for  pardon  even 
from  GOD  himself:  a  doctrine  which  so 
terrified  some  of  those  who  had  lapsed  and 
repented,  that,  in  despair,  they  quite  ab 
jured  Christianity,  and  returned  to  pa 
ganism. 

The  Novatians,  followers  of  Novatus, 
added  to  this  original  heresy  of  their 
master  another,  which  was,  the  unlawful 
ness  of  second  marriages ;  against  which 
they  were  as  severe  as  against  apostates ; 
denying  communion  for  ever  to  such  per 
sons  as  married  a  second  time,  after  bap 
tism,  and  treating  widows,  who  married 
again,  as  adulteresses. 

As  these  heretics  pretended  that  the 
Church  was]  corrupted  by  the  communion 
it  granted  to  sinners,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
rebaptized  those  they  gained  over  to  their 
sect.  In  baptizing,  they  used  the  received 
forms  of  the  Church,  and  had  the  same 
belief  concerning  the  FATHER,  SON,  and 
HOLT  GHOST,  in  whose  name  they  bap 
tized.  St.  Cyprian  rejected  their  baptism, 
as  he  did  that  of  all  heretics ;  but  it  was 
admitted  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Nice. 

The  Novatians  put  on  the  external  ap 
pearance  of  great  piety  and  purity;  and, 
though  they  did  not  refuse  the  title  of 
Novatians,  they  assumed  the  proud  appel 
lation  of  Cafhari,  that  is,  the  Pure,  or 
Puritans ;  and,  like  the  Pharisees  among 
the  Jews,  they  would  not  suffer  other  men 
to  come  near  them,  lest  their  purity  should 
be  denied  thereby. 

The  schism  which  Novatian  had  formed 
in  the  Roman  Church  was  not  confined  to 
Rome,  nor  to  Italy,  nor  even  to  the  West. 
It  made  its  way  into  the  East,  and  sub 
sisted  a  long  time  at  Alexandria,  in  several 
provinces  of  Asia,  at  Constantinople,  in 
Scythia,  and  in  Africa.  The  Novatians 
abounded  particularly  in  Phrygia  and 
Paphlagonia.  Constantino  seems  to  have 
favoured  them  a  little  by  a  law  of  the 
year  326 ;  which  preserves  to  them  their 
churches  and  burying-places,  provided 
they  never  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  in  a  famous  edict  about  the  year  331, 
he  sets  them  at  the  head  of  the  most  de 
testable  of  all  heretics,  forbidding  them  to 
hold  public  or  private  assemblies,  confis 
cating  their  oratories  or  churches,  and 
condemning  their  leaders  to  banishment. 
It  is  pretended  this  edict  had  not  the 
designed  effect  as  to  the  Novatians,  by 
means  of  Acesius  their  bishop,  who  re 


sided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  greai 
esteem  with  the  emperor,  on  account  of 
his  virtuous  and  irreproachable  life.  The 
Novatian  sect  was  entirely  extinct,  or  at 
least  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
party,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

NOVEMBER,     FIFTH     OF.     Xs 
Forms  of  Prayer.) 

NOVICES.  In  countries  where  mo- 
nachism  prevails  are  those  persons  who 
are  candidates,  or  probationers,  for  a  re 
ligious  life.  The  time  of  their  probation 
is  called  the  Noviciate ;  after  which,  if 
their  behaviour  is  approved,  they  are  pro 
fessed,  that  is,  admitted  into  the  order, 
and  allowed  to  make  the  vows,  wear  the 
habit,  &c. 

The  novices  among  the  Jesuits  are  dis» 
ciplined  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  To 
make  them  the  better  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obedience  they 
owe  to  their  superiors,  they  have  certain 
emblematical  pictures  in  their  chambers  or 
studies.  For  example :  in  the  middle  of 
the  canvas  is  a  boy  stooping  down  with  a 
piece  of  timber  on  his  shoulders,  with  this 
motto,  fortiter,  upon  it.  He  has  a  harp 
in  his  hand,  to  intimate  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  submission.  On  the  right  hand  is  a 
little  dog  in  a  rising  posture,  to  shew  that 
the  novice  is  to  obey  with  dispatch  and 
expedition.  His  breast  is  open,  to  shew 
that  his  superiors  have  his  heart  as  well  as 
his  limbs  at  their  service.  His  mouth  is 
represented  shut,  to  shew  that  there  must 
be  no  grumbling  or  contesting  the  point 
with  his  superiors ;  and  his  ears  are  stopped, 
to  intimate  that  he  must  submit  to  orders 
however  unacceptable  to  that  sense. 

If  a  novice  breaks  through  any  part  of 
this  submission,  he  has  a  penance  enjoined 
him  according  to  the  nature  of  his  misbe 
haviour.  For  instance,  if  he  discovers  a 
haughty  disposition,  he  is  ordered  to  go 
into  the  infirmary  and  perform  the  coarsest 
offices  to  the  sick  and  decrepit.  If  he  re 
fuses  to  do  as  he  is  bid,  or  murmurs  at  it, 
he  is  brought  into  the  refectory  at  dinner 
or  supper  time,  and  obliged  to  confess  his 
fault  upon  his  knees  before  all  the  com 
pany. 

NUNS.  Those  women  who  devote 
themselves,  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  to  a 
religious  life.  (See  Monks.) 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  who  made  public  and 
open  profession  of  virginity,  before  the 
monastic  life,  or  name,  was  known  in  the 
world ;  as  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  These,  for  dis 
tinction's  sake,  are  sometimes  called  eccle- 
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siastieal  virgins,  and  were  commonlv  en 
rolled  in  the  canon  or  mutriciilti  ot'  the 
Church.  They  differed  i'roin  tin-  monastic 
virgins  chieflv  in  tliis  —  that  tlu'v  lived 
privately  in  their  fathers'  houses,  whereas 
the  others  lived  in  communities.  But  their 
profession  of  virginity  was  not  so  strict  as 
to  make  it  criminal  in  them  to  marry  after 
wards,  if  they  thought  fit. 

In  the  following  ages,  the  censures  of 
the  Church  began  to  lie  inflicted  upon 
professed  virgins  who  should  marry;  and 
these  censures  seem  to  have  grown  more 
Severe,  in  proportion  to  the  esteem  and 
value  Christians  set  upon  celibacy  and  the 
monastic  life.  Yet  there  never  was  any 
decree  for  rescinding  or  making  null  such 
marriages. 

Some  canons  allowed  virgins  to  be  con 
secrated  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
others  at  sixteen  or  seventeen;  but  time 
quickly  shewed,  that  neither  of  these  terms 
were  so  conveniently  fixed  as  they  might 
be.  Other  canons,  therefore,  required 
virgins  to  be  forty  years  old,  before  they 
were  veiled,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  coun 
cils  of  Agde  and  Saragossa.  And  the  im 
perial  laws  decreed,  that,  if  any  virgin  was 
veiled  before  that  age,  either  by  the  vio 
lence  or  hatred  of  her  parents  (which  was 
a  case  that  often  happened),  she  was  at 
liberty  to  marry.  Hence  appeal's  a  wide 
dill'erence  between  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  in  this  matter, 
and  that  of  the  modern  Church  of  Home. 

As  to  the  consecration  of  virgins,  it  had 
some  things  peculiar  in  it.  It  was  usually 
performed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the 
bishop.  The  virgin  made  a  public  profession 
of  her  resolution,  and  then  the  bishop  put 
upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred 
virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a 
•veil,  called  the  sacrum  vehuncn;  another 
rwas  a  kind  of  mitre,  or  coronet,  worn  on 
(the  head.  In  some  places  the  custom  of 
•having  professed  virgins  prevailed;  as  it 
did  in  the  monasteries  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
'in  St.  Jerome's  time  :  but  the  Council  of 
fGangra  strongly  condemned  this  practice, 
[accounting  that  a  woman's  hair  was  given 
her  by  (ion  as  a  mark  of  subjection. 
ITheodosius  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanc 
tion  to  this  ecclesiastical  decree  :  whence 
:|it  appears  that  the  tonsure  of  virgins  was 
lancientlv  no  allowed  custom  of  the  Church, 
however  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  contrary 
practice  of  later  ages. 

As  the  society  of  virgins  was  of  great 
lesteem  in  the  Church,  so  they  had  some 
particular  honours  paid  to  them.  Their 
(persons  were  sacred,  and  severe  laws  were 
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made  against  any  that  should  presume  to 
offer  the  least  violence  to  them.  The 
Emperor  Constant ine  "charged  his  own 
revenues  with  the  maintenance  of  them  ; 
and  his  mother  Helena  often  entertained 
them,  and  waited  upon  them  at  her  own 
table.  The  Church  gave  them  also  a 
share  of  her  own  revenues,  and  assigned 
them  an  honourable  station  in  the  churches, 
whither  the  most  noble  and  religious  ma 
trons  used  to  resort  with  earnestness  to 
receive  their  salutations  and  embraces. 

The  ancient  names  of  these  virgins  were 
NditiHC,  Afoniales,  Sanctimoniale.<it  and  As- 
cctricc.  The  term  Noniue  (from  whence 
our  English  word  nuns)  is,  according  to 
Ilospinian,  an  Egyptian  name  signifying  a 
virgin. 

In  the  Romish  Church,  when  a  young 
woman  is  to  be  professed,  that  is,  to  be 
made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  i ing  of 
the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar,  and 
she  herself,  accompanied  by  her  nearest 
relations,  is  conducted  to  the  bishop.  Two 
ancient  venerable  matrons  attend  upon 
her  as  bridewomen.  When  the  bishop 
has  said  mass,  the  arch-priest  chants  an 
anthem,  the  subject  of  which  is,  that  she 
ought  to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  because 
the  bridegroom  is  coming  to  meet  her. 
Then  the  bishop  calls  her  in  a  kind  of 
recitative,  to  which  she  answers  in  the 
same  manner.  Being  come  before  the 
prelate,  and  on  her  knees,  she  attends  to 
the  exhortation  he  makes  to  her  with 
regard  to  a  religions  life,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  choir  chants  the  litanies.  Then 
the  bishop,  having  the  crosier  in  his  left 
hand,  prononno  s  the  benediction.  She 
then  rises  up,  and  the  bishop  consecrates 
the  new  habit,  sprinkling  it  with  holy 
water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on 
her  religions  habit,  she  again  presents  her 
self  before  the  bishop,  and  sings  on  her 
knees,  aticil/a  C/trixti  .sum,  &c.,  /.  e.  "  I  am 
the  servant  of  CIIKIST."  Then  she  receives 
the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which 
she  is  married  to  ,Ii:srs  CIIKIVT;  and, 
lastlv,  the  crown  of  virginity.  When  she 
is  crowned,  an  anathema  is  denounced 
against  all  who  shall  attempt  to  break  her 
vows.  After  the  communion,  the  prelate 
fives  her  up  to  the  conduct  of  the  abbess, 
sayiiiir  to  her:  "Take  care  to  preserve 
pure  and  spotless  this  young  woman, whom 
(ion  lias  consecrated,"  &c.  —  Jirougtitoii. 

Nl'NC  DIMITTIS.  The  first  words 
in  Latin  of  the  Song  of  Simeon,  u  LORD, 
now  let  test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,"  appointed  as  one  of  the  hymns  to 
be  used  after  the  second  lesson  at  even- 
r  r  '2 
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song.  It  was  used  in  this  place  in  the 
most  ancient  times.  It  is  found  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  And  even  at 
the  present  day  this  hymn  is  repeated  at 
evening  prayer  in  the  patriarchate  of  Con 
stantinople. 

After  the  second  evening  lesson  out  of 
the  epistles  of  the  holy  apostles,  this  hymn 
is  most  commonly  used.  The  author  of  it  is 
supposed  to  be  that  holy  doctor  whom  the 
Jews  call  Simeon  the  Just,  son  of  the 
•  famous  Rabbi  Hillel,  a  man  of  eminent  in 
tegrity,  and  one  who  opposed  the  then 
common  opinion  of  the  Messiah's  temporal 
kingdom.  The  occasion  of  composing  it 
was  his  meeting  CHRIST  in  the  temple 
when  he  came  to  be  offered  there,  wherein 
GOD  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him,  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Messiah  : 
taking  JESUS  therefore  in  his  arms,  inspired 
with  joy  and  the  HOLY  GHOST,  he  sang 
this  "  N  unc  dimittis  : "  and  though  we 
cannot  see  our  SAVIOUR  with  our  bodily- 
eyes  as  he  did,  yet  he  is,  by  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  daily  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  our  faith  ;  and  if  we  were  as  much  con 
cerned  for  heaven,  and  as  loose  from  the 
love  of  this  world  as  old  Simeon  was,  and 
as  we  ought  to  be,  we  might,  upon  the 
view  of  CHRIST  in  his  holy  word  by  faith, 
be  daily  ready  to  sing  this  hymn  ;  which 
was  indited  by  the  SPIRIT,  recorded  in  holy 
writ,  and  is  adopted  into  the  public  service 
of  all  Christian  Churches,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Reformed  and  Roman,  and  used  to  be 
sung  in  extraordinary  by  divers  saints  and 
martyrs  a  little  before  their  death  — Dean 
Comber. 

This  hymn,  called  from  the  Latin  begin 
ning  of  it  "Nunc  dimittis,"  expresses  the 
gratitude  of  good  old  Simeon,  "a  just  man 
and  devout,"  as  we  read  in  St.  Luke,  ii. 
25 — 32.,  "and  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel ;  to  whom  it  was  revealed  that  he 
should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  LORD'S 
CHRIST."  Accordingly,  "he  came  by  the 
SPIRIT  into  the  temple ;  and  when  the 
parents  brought  in  the  child  JESUS,  he 
took  him  up  in  his  arms  (image  to  your 
selves  the  scene,  I  beg  you),  and  blessed 
GOD,  and  said,  LORD,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,"  that  is,  in  com 
fort,  "  according  to  thy  word ;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared"  to  set  "before  the  face  of 
all  people."  And  the  following  sentence 
hath  a  strong  appearance  of  being  designed 
by  the  HOLY  GHOST  to  intimate,  whether 
the  speaker  of  it  perceived  the  design  or 
not,  that,  contrary  to  the  expected  and 
natural  order  of  things,  CHRIST  should 


first  "  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles ; " 
then,  afterwards,  "  the  glory  of  GOD'S 
people  Israel."  To  perceive  the  fitness  of  ! 
Simeon's  thanksgiving  for  our  use,  it  needs  | 
only  to  be  remembered,  and  ever  should 
in  repeating  it,  that  we  also  "have  seen 
the  LORD'S  salvation."  For  though  we 
have  not  yet  beheld  our  SAVIOUR  with  our 
bodily  eyes,  to  that  of  faith  he  is  exhibited 
continually  in  the  gospel  history  and 
sacraments :  we  may  meet  him  in  his 
church  ;  we  may  converse  with  him  in  our 
private  meditations.  And  this  we  should 
think  happiness  enough  for  us  here,  what 
ever  else  we  want  or  suffer  ;  and  be  always 
prepared,  and  always  willing,  to  "  bless 
GOD,"  and  "  depart  in  peace." — Abp.  Seeker, 

This  hymn  comes  very  properly  after 
the  second  lesson,  which  is  always  taken 
out  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  is 
contained  and  delivered  to  us  that  gospel, 
the  enjoyment  and  participation  of  which 
is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
hymn.  It  should  be  added,  that  this  hymn 
is  addressed  to  GOD  ;  and  since  it  may  be 
used  as  the  personal  address  of  every 
devout  Christian,  no  one  should  repeat  it 
after  a  careless  manner ;  but  consider  to 
Avhom  it  is  repeated,  and  utter  the  whole 
after  a  suitable  manner. — Dr.  Bennet. 

NUNCIO.  An  ambassador  from  the 
pope  to  some  prince  or  state  ;  or  a  person 
who  attends  on  the  pope's  behalf  at  a 
congress,  or  at  an  assembly  of  several 
ambassadors.  A  nuncio,  in  fact,  is  the 
pope's  ambassador,  as  the  internuncio  is 
his  envoy  extraordinary.  A  nuncio  has  a 
jurisdiction,  and  may  delegate  judges  in 
all  the  states  where  he  resides,  except  in 
France,  where  he  has  no  authority  beyond 
that  of  a  simple  ambassador.  Sometimes 
a  nuncio  is  invested  with  the  functions  of 
a  legatus  natus. 

OATHS.  "  As  we  confess  that  vain 
and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian 
men  by  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  and 
James  his  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the 
Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate 
requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity, 
so  it  be  done  according  to  the  prophet's 
teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and  truth." 
—  Article  xxxix. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  is  as  follows : 
— "  I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
So  help  me  GOD."  This  is  taken  by  Pro 
testant  dissenting  ministers,  when  licensed 
by  the  civil  magistrates ;  as  is  also  the  fol 
lowing 
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Oath    of    supremacy:  —  '•  I,     A.  15.     do 

swear,    that   I   do   from    iny    heart    abhor, 

•    detest, and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical, 

that  damnable  doctrine   and  position,  that 

princes    excommunicated   or    deprived    bv 

the  pope,  or  anv  authority  of  the.  see  of 

Koine,  may  be  deposed  or   murdered    bv 

their  subjects,   or   any  other   whatsoever. 

.    And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince, 

person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or 

ought    to    have    any    jurisdiction,    power, 

i   pre-eminence,  or  authority,   ecclesiastical 

;    or  spiritual,   within  this    realm.      So    help 

i   me  GOD." 

OBIT.     An  oflicc  performed  at  funerals, 
when  the  corpse  was  in  the  church  before 
it  was  buried  :  it  afterwards  came  to   be 
if  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a   I 'die- 
factor.     Thus,  in  many  of  our  colleges,  the 
I  obit   or   anniversary   of  the   death  of  the 
'i  founder  is  piously  observed. 

OBLATION.     An  offering  to  (', 

In  the  ofliee  for  the  holy  communion  we 
pray  GOD  to  accept  our  alms  and  oblations. 
,  The    word    oblations    was    added    to    this 
prayer   for   the   Church   militant  here  on 
earth,  at   the  same   time   that   the   rubric 
enjoined,    that  if  there  be  a  communion, 
"  the  priest  is  then,"  just  before  this  prayer, 
"  to  place  upon  the  table  so  much   bread 
.  and    wine    as    lie    shall    think    sufficient." 
Hence    it    is   clearly  evident  that  by  that 
word  we  are  to  understand  the  elements 
i,  of  bread  and  wine,  which  the  priest  is  to 
'  offer  solemnly  to  Gou,  as  an  acknowledg- 
:'  nient  of  his  sovereignty  over  his  creatures, 
and    that    from   henceforth    they    may    be 
i  peculiarly    his.       For    in    all    the    Jewish 
!,  sacrifices,  of  which  the  people  were  par 
takers,  the  viands  or  materials  of  the  least 
,  -were  first  made  GOD'S  by  a  solemn  oblation, 
and  then  afterwards  eaten  bv  the  commu 
nicants,  not  as  man's,  but  as  GOD'S  pro- 
(  vision,  who   bv  thus  entertaining   them  at 
(1  his  own  table,  declared  himself  reconciled 
'  and  again   in  covenant  with    them.      And 
therefore  our  blessed   SAVIOIU,    when   he 
!  instituted  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood,  first  gave  thanks,   and  blessed   the 
elements,  i.  c.  offered   them   up   to  GOD  as 
'  the    Lord  of   the   creatures,  as   the   mo.»t 
i  ancient    Fathers    expound    that    passage ; 
i  who  for  that  reason,  whenever  they  eelc- 
)  brated    the  eucharist,    always    offered    the 
I  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion  to  (Jon 
upon  the  altar,  bv  this  or  some  such  short 
ejaculation,  '•  LORD,  we  offer  thine  own  out 
i  of  what   thou  hast,  bountifully  given  us." 
i  After  which  they  received  them,  as  it  were, 
i  from  him  again,  in  order  to  convert  them 
!  into  the  sacred  banquet  of  the  body  and 


blood  of  his  dear  SON.  Consonant  to  this, 
in  the  first  common  prayer  of  king  F.d- 
ward  VI.,  the  prie>t  was  ordered  in  this 
place  to  set  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the 
altar.  But  at  the  second  review,  to  con 
ciliate  the  ultra-Protestants,  this  ancient 
usage  appears  to  have  been  thrown  out. 
It  was  however  restored  at  the  last  review 
of' the  Prayer  Book  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  bread 
and  wine  should  be  placed  solemnly  on 
the  table  bv  the  priest  himself.  "Whence 
it  appears  that  the  placing  of  the  elements 
upon  the  altar  before  the  beginning  of  the 
morning  service  by  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
clerk  or  sexton,  as  is  sometimes  the  irre 
verent  practice,  is  a  profane  breach  of  the 
aforesaid  rubric.  —  Mede.  Wlicathj. 

In  a  more  extended  sense  of  the  word, 
we  mean  by  oblations  whatever  religious 
Christians  oiler  to  GOD  and  the  Church, 

whether  in  lands  or  g Is.  It  is  probable 

that  the  example  of' St.  Paul  might  incite 
the  primitive  Christians  to  offer  these  gifts 
to  th<'  Church,  for  he  appointed  every  one 
of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  to  yield 
something  to  GOD  for  the  saints  every 
LORD'S  day  :  but  this  being  thought  too 
often,  therefore  Tertullian  tells  us  it  was 
afterwards  done  every  month,  and  then  ad 
libitum  ;  but  it  was  always  the  custom  for 
communicants  to  offer  something  at  re 
ceiving  the  sacrament,  as  well  for  holy 
uses,  as  for  relief'  of'  the  poor,  which  custom 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  observed  at  this  day. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  those 
di'positd  jiictnti.<,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  were  all  voluntary  oblations, 
and  they  were  received  in  lieu  of  tithes; 
for  the  Christians  at  that  time  lived  chiefly 
in  cities,  and  gave  out  of  their  common 
stock,  both  to  maintain  the  Church,  and 
those  who  served  at  the  altar. 

But  when  their  numbers  increased,  and 
they  wen;  spread  abroad  in  the  countries, 
then  a  more  fixed  maintenance  was  neces- 
sarv  for  the  clergv  ;  but  still  oblations 
were  made  bv  the  people,  which,  if  in  the, 
mother  Church,  then  the  bishop  had  half, 
and  the  other  was  divided  amongst  the. 
clergy:  but  if  offered  in  a  parish  church, 
then  the  bishop  had  a  third  part,  and  no 
more. 

These  oblations,  which  at  first  were 
voluntary,  became  afterwards,  by  a  conti 
nual  pavment,  due  by  custom. 

It  is  true  there  are  canons  which  require 
every  one  who  approaches  the  altar  to 
make  some  oblation  to  it,  as  a  thing  con 
venient  to  be  done. 

And  it  is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to 
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the  canons,  it  became  customary  for  every 
man  who  made  a  will  before  the  Reforma 
tion,  to  devise  something  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  church  where  he  lived,  and  some 
thing  likewise  to  the  mother  church  or 
cathedral ;  and  those  who  were  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  usually  gave  something  to 
wards  its  reparations. 

But  at  the  great  festivals  all  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  something,  not  only  as 
convenient,  but  as  a  duty;  but  the  pro 
portion  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
giver;  and  we  think  with  great  reason, 
for  the  bounty  of  the  Christians  in  those 
ages  was  so  great,  that  men  would  build 
churches  on  their  own  lands,  on  purpose 
that  they  might  have  an  equal  share  of 
those  oblations  with  the  clergy. 

And  this  might  be  the  occasion  that 
the  emperors  Constantine  and  Valentinian 
made  laws  to  prohibit  such  excessive  gifts, 
which  in  those  days  were  kept  in  store 
houses  built  for  that  very  purpose. 

But  in  succeeding  ages  there  was  little 
occasion  for  such  laws,  for  the  zeal  of  the 
people  was  so  considerably  abated,  that, 
instead  of  those  repositories,  the  clergy 
had  little  chests  to  contain  those  gifts,  till 
at  last  they  dwindled  into  so  small  a  portion, 
that  now,  as  a  quaint  writer  observes,  they 
can  scarce  be  felt  in  the  parson's  pocket. 

OCTAVE.  The  octave  is  the  eighth  day 
after  any  principal  festival  of  the  Church. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  customary  to  ob 
serve  these  days  with  much  devotion,  in 
cluding  the  whole  'period  also,  from  the 
festival  to  the  octave.  It  was  thought 
that  the  subject  and  occasion  of  these  high 
festivals  called  for  their  being  lengthened 
out  in  this  manner ;  and  the  period  of 
eight  days  was  chosen  because  the  Jews 
celebrated  their  greater  feasts,  some  for 
seven  days,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
for  eight  days.  Such  Jewish  institutions 
being  only  types  and  shadows,  the  Chris 
tians  thought  it  fit  not  to  have  their  com 
memorations  of  shorter  dui-ation. 

In  our  Prayer  Book  we  retain  the  ob 
servance  of  the  octaves,  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsunday,  by 
using,  for  seven  days  after  each  of  these 
festivals,  an  appropriate  "  Preface,"  in  the 
communion  service,  if  that  sacrament  is 
administered  on  any  of  these  days.  The 
preface  for  Whitsunday  is,  however,  only 
to  be  used  for  six  days  after,  because  the 
seventh  (or  octave  of  Whitsunday) 
would  be  Trinity  Sunday,  which  has  a 
preface  of  its  own. 

OFFERTORY,  so  called,  because  it  is 
that  part  of  the  communion  service  in  which 


the  offerings  are  made.  The  custom  of 
making  oblations  at  the  communion  is  cer 
tainly  apostolical,  as  appears  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2.:  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
every  one  lay  by  him  in  store  as  GOD  hath 
prospered  him."  Which  custom  continued 
down  to  the  following  ages,  as  appears 
from  different  passages  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Out  of  those  offer 
ings,  which  were  not  always  in  money, 
but  in  bread,  wine,  corn,  &c.,  were  taken 
as  much  bread  and  wine  as  served  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  at  the  time  ; 
but  if  any  persons  were  under  public  in- 
farny,  by  reason  of  any  ill  actions  by  them 
committed,  their  offerings  were  not  to  be 
received.  These  offerings  in  the  primitive 
•  times  were  so  considerable,  that  they  were 
divided  into  four  portions ;  one  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  the  second  the  bishop 
retained  for  his  maintenance ;  the  third 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
and  its  ornaments ;  and  the  fourth  for  the 
clergy.  The  office  of  the  offertory  was 
used  in  Walafrid  Strabo's  time,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  and  it 
was  so  long  before  his  time,  that  he  could 
not  tell  to  whom  to  ascribe  its  original. — 
Dr.  Nicholls. 

OFFICIAL.  The  official  is  the  person 
to  whom  cognisance  of  causes  is  com 
mitted  by  such  as  have  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  official  of  an  archdeacon 
stands  in  like  relation  to  him  as  the  chan 
cellor  does  to  the  bishop. 

OGEE.  An  inflected  curve ;  a  curve 
formed  of  two  segments  of  a  circle,  one 
struck  from  one  side,  and  the  other  from 
the  other  side  of  the  same  right  line.  This 
curve  occurs  chiefly  in  mouldings,  and  is 
principally  characteristic  of  the  Decorated 
style ;  but  it  occurs  in  other  styles  also, 
and  has  several  variations  according  to  its 
place  and  date. 

OPHITzE  (from  6<pic,  a  serpent)  ;  also 
called  Serpentinians.  A  ridiculous  sort  of 
heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man 
called  Euphrates.  They  entertained  al 
most  the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  were 
holden  by  the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics 
concerning  the  aeons,  the  eternal  matter,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  GOD,  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets 
that  presided  over  this  world,  the  tyranny 
of  demiurge,  and  also  concerning  CHRIST 
united  to  the  man  JESUS,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  this  usurper.  But 
besides  these,  they  maintained  the  follow 
ing  particular  tenet  (whence  they  received 
the  name  of  Ophites)  :  "  That  the  Serpent 
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by  which  our  first  parents  we're  deceived, 
'  was  either  CHRIST  himself,  or  >S<>ji/ti(t,  con 
cealed  under  the  form   of  that   animal;" 
and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  they 
:  are  said  to  have  nourished  a  certain  nuin- 

•  her  of  serpents,  which  they  looked  upon 

•  as  sacred,  and  to  which  they  offered  a  sort 
'  af  worship,  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine 
:  honours. 

OPTIOX.  An  archbishop  has  the 
i.  choice  or  option  of  any  one  dignity  or 
i  benefice  in  the  gift  of  every  bishop  conse- 
!.  grated  or  confirmed  by  him,  which  he  may 
iconfer  on  his  chaplain,  or  whom  else  he 
I  pleases.  This  is  styled  his  option. 
'  OPUS  OPERATUM.  An  expression 
i  frequently  occurring  in  discussions  re- 
|  specting  the  eflieacy  of  the  sacraments,  &c., 
.-  importing  a  necessary  spiritual  effect  llow- 
;  ing  from  the  outward  administration  (from 
'.he  thing  dune},  irrespective  of  the  moral 
•Qualities  of  the  recipient.  This  doctrine 
MS  alleged  as  one  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
'  Church  of  Home,  and,  if  carried  out,  would 
i  obviously  equalise,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
benefits  received  by  the  worthy  ami  the 
•unworthy  who  approach  the  altar,  and 
would  justify  the  administration  of  baptism 
to  the  heathen,  &c.,  not  only  on  consent, 
)  but  by  the  application  of  physical  force. 

In  a  certain  sense  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  all  the  appointed  means  of  grace 
have  an  effect  ex  opere  operuto,  inasmuch 
i  as  the  act  itself,  though  inefficacious  in  its 
.own  nature,  is  an  institution  of   (ioi),  and 
;  consecrated  by  him  as  an  instrument  not 
to  be  made  void  at  the  caprice  of  man. 
'  Thus,  the   preaching  of  the  gospel  is  in 
evitably  a  savour  of  life  or  of  death.     The 
administration  of  baptism  is  invariably  an 
:, admission  into  the  Church,     lint  that  the 
:  use  of  an  appointed  ordinance  goes  beyond 
this,   and   results   in   all  cases  in  a  moral 
.effect  on  the  individual,  and  in  the  ensuring 
of  higher  portions  of  divine  grace  ex  ne- 
_'Cessitate,   is   contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the 
preservation  of  man's  free  agency. 
OKAKirM.     (See  Stole.) 
ORATORIO,      in     Church     music,    a 
musical    drama,    of  which    the    subject    is 
'always   sacred,    and  intended  to  be    per 
formed  in    a  church.     The  origin  of  this 
,kind  of  spiritual  and  musical  drama,  which 
ihas  now  run  into  great  excesses,  is  found 
in  the  plan  of  Philip  Xeri,  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  those   to  whom   he  preached, 
;by  procuring   the  execution   of'  pieces  of 
sacred  music  of  more  than  common  interest 
before  and  after  his  sermon.    This  custom, 


Oratory  (whence  the  name  Oratorio),  was 
imitated  by  all  the  societies  of  the  same 
foundation,  and  soon  became  so  popular, 
that  the  best  masters,  both  in  composition 
and  in  execution,  were  found  to  take  a 
part  in  it.  The  performance  in  the  time 
of  Philip  Xeri  himself  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  cantata,  but  it  soon  sifter  assumed 
a  more  perfectly  dramatic  form,  being  dis 
tributed  between  several  persons,  and  ac 
companied  with  action  and  scenic  repre 
sentation,  so  as  to  present  much  of  the 
character  of  a  musical  mystery.  (See 
Mystery.)  \\\  this  way  many  sacred  sub 
jects  were  performed,  such  as  Job  and  his 
friends,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

In  England,  oratorios  have  been  much 
used  in  our  cathedrals.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  oratorios  are  the.  Mexsiuh  of 
Handel,  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn. 

ORATORY.  A  name  given  by  Chris 
tians  to  certain  places  of  religious  worship. 

In  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  the  term 
houses  of  prayer,  or  orutitries,  is  frequently 
given  to  churches  in  general,  ot'  which 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  ancient 
Christian  writers.  I!ut  in  some  canons 
th>'  name  oratory  seems  confined  to  private 
chapels  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for  the 
convenience  of  private  families,  yet  still 
depending  on  the  parochial  churches,  and 
differing  from  them  in  this,  that  they  were 
onlv  places  of'  praver,  but  not  for  cele 
brating  tin?  communion  ;  or,  if  that  were 
at  any  time  allowed  to  private  families, 
yet,  at  least,  upon  great  and  solemn  festi 
vals,  they  were  to  resort  for  communion  to 
the  parish  churches.  — Broughton. 

ORATORY,  PRIESTS  OF  THE. 
There  are  two  congregations  of  monks, 
one  in  Italy,  the  other  in  France,  which 
are  called  by  this  name. 

The  priests  of  the  oratory  in  Italy  had 
for  their  founder,  Philip  de  Xeri,  a  native 
of  Florence,  who,  in  the  year  Io48,  founded 
at  Rome  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinitv.  This  society  originally  consisted 
of  but  fifteen  poor  persons,  who  assembled 
in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  in  cani]>o, 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  to  prac 
tise  the  exercises  of  piety  prescribed  by 
the  holy  founder.  Afterwards,  their  num 
ber  increasing,  by  the  addition  to  the  soci 
ety  of  several  persons  of  distinct  ion,  Xeri 
proceeded  to  establish  an  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  poor  pilgrims,  who,  coming  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  were  obliged,  lor  want  of  a 
lodging,  to  lie  in  the  streets,  and  at  the 
doors  of  the  churches  For  this  charitable 
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purpose,  pope  Paul  IV.  gave  to  the  society 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Benedict : 
close  by  which  was  built  an  hospital  so 
large,  that,  in  the  Jubilee  year  ItiOO,  it 
received  444,500  men,  and  25,500  women, 
who  came  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

Philip  Neri,  besides  this  charitable 
foundation  for  pilgrims,  held  spiritual 
conferences  at  Rome,  in  a  large  chamber 
accommodated  in  the  form  of  an  oratory  : 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  famous 
Baronius,  author  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
Annals."  Here  were  delivered  lectures  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  the  auditors 
•were  instructed  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  assembly  always  ended  with  prayers, 
and  hymns  to  the  glory  of  GOD  ;  after 
which,  the  founder,  and  his  companions, 
visited  the  churches  and  hospitals,  and 
took  care  of  the  sick.  And  now  it  was 
that  this  religious  society  began  to  be  called 
Priests  of  the  Oratory. 

In  1574,  the  Florentines  at  Rome,  with 
the  permission  of  pope  Gregory  XIII., 
built  a  very  spacious  oratory,  in  which 
Neri  continued  his  religious  assemblies. 
The  pope  likewise  gave  him  the  parochial 
church  of  Vallicella,  and,  the  same  year, 
approved  the  constitutions  he  had  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  his  congregation, 
of  which  St.  Philip  himself  was  the  first 
general. 

This  new  institute  soon  made  a  great 
progress,  and  divers  other  establishments 
were  made  on  the  same  model ;  particu 
larly  at  Naples,  Milan,  Fermo,  and  Pa 
lermo.  The  founder  having  resigned  the 
office  of  general,  he  was  succeeded  therein 
by  Baronius,  who  was  afterwards  pro 
moted  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  Neri 
died  the  25th  of  May,  1595,  and  was  canon 
ised  in  1622  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  After 
his  death,  this  congregation  made  a  further 
progress  in  Italy,  and  has  produced  several 
cardinals  and  eminent  writers,  as  Baronius, 
Olderic,  Rainaldi,  and  others. 

The  priests  of  the  Oratory  in  France 
were  established  upon  the  model  of  those 
in  Italy,  and  owe  their  rise  to  Cardinal 
Berulle,  a  native  of  Champagne  ;  who  re 
solved  upon  this  foundation,  in  order  to 
revive  the  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  which  was  greatly  sunk  through  the 
miseries  of  the  civil  wars,  the  increase  of 
heresies,  and  a  general  corruption  of  man 
ners.  To  this  end  he  assembled  a  commu 
nity  of  ecclesiastics,  in  1G11,  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  James,  where  is  at  present  the 
famous  monastery  of  Val-de- Grace.  They 
obtained  the  king's  letters  patent  for 
their  establishment;  and,  in  1613,  pope 


Paul  V.  approved  this  congregation  undei  1 
the  title  of  the  Oratory  of  JESUS. 

This  congregation  consisted  of  two  sorts  !J 
of  persons;  the  one,  as  it  were,  incor-U 
porated,  the  other  only  associates.  The  0 
former  governed  the  houses  of  this  insti-  • 
tute ;  the  latter  were  only  employed  IE  1 
forming  themselves  to  the  life  and  manners- ; 
of  ecclesiastics.  And  this  was  the  trut  il 
spirit  of  this  congregation,  in  which  the}  H 
taught  neither  human  learning,  nor  the- 1 
ology,  but  only  the  virtues  of  the  eccle-  j| 
siastical  life. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Berulle  I 
which  happened  the  2nd  of  October.  \ 
1629,  the  priests  of  the  Oratory  made  s  \ 
great  progress  in  France,  and  other  coun- , 
tries.  This  order  has  eleven  houses  in  the ! 
Low  Countries,  one  at  Liege,  two  in  the  i 
county  of  Avignon,  and  one  in  Savoy,  i 
besides  fifty-eight  in  France.  The  first  : 
house,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  j 
all  the  rest,  is  that  of  the  street  St.  Honore.  • 
at  Paris,  where  the  general  resides.  The  | 
priests  of  this  congregation  are  not,  pro-  j 
perly  speaking,  monks,  being  obliged  to 
no  vows,  and  their  institute  being  purely 
ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal.  The  Orato- 
rians  have  lately  appeared  in  England. 
—  Broughton. 

ORDEAL.  An  appeal  to  the  judg 
ment  of  Almighty  GOD,  in  criminal  cases, 
when  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused 
rested  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  il 
any  person  was  charged  with  theft,  adul 
tery,  murder,  treason,  perjury,  &c.,  in  these 
cases,  if  the  person  neither  pleaded  guilty, 
nor  could  be  convicted  by  legal  evidence, 
it  was  either  in  the  prosecutor's  or  judge's 
power  to  put  him  upon  the  ordeal ;  and 
provided  he  passed  through  this  test  un 
hurt,  he  was  discharged ;  otherwise  he 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  justice,  to  be 
punished  as  the  law  directed,  in  case  he 
had  been  cast  by  the  ordinary  forms  ol 
prosecution.  For  we  are  to  observe,  that 
this  trial  by  ordeal  was  not  designed  for 
the  punishment  of  those  that  miscarried: 
the  intention  of  it  was  rather  to  clear  the 
truth,  where  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
discovered,  and  make  way  for  the  execu 
tion  of  the  law. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  this  inquiry  : 
the  trial  was  sometimes  made  by  cold,  and 
sometimes  by  scalding,  water  ;  sometimes 
by  ploughshares,  or  bars  of  iron,  heated 
burning  hot :  sometimes  the  accused  purged 
their  innocence  by  receiving  the  sacra 
ment;  and  sometimes  by  eating  a  piece 
of  barley  bread  called  the  corsned. 
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In  the  trial  by  cold  water,  tlio  persons 
suspected  wore  thrown  nuked  into  a  pond, 
.or  river  :  it' they  sank  thev  were  acquitted, 
but  if  they  floated  upon  the  river  without 
anv  swimming  postures  it  was  taken  for 
an  evidence  of  <_rndt. 

When  scalding  water  was  the  test,  they 
s  were    to    plun(_re    their    arm   in    a   tub,   or 
I  kettle,    to    the    elbow;    it'    this  was  done 
'without    any    si'_ms   of  pain,   or    marks    of 
I  Scalding,  the  person  was  discharged;  but 
if  there  was  the  least  complaint  under  the 
(Operation,  or  any  sear  or  impression  to  be, 
(seen,  it  was  taken  for  proof  against  him. 
Slaves,  peasants,  and  people  of  mean  con 
dition,  were  put  upon  this  water  ordeal. 

Persons  of  figure  and  quality  were 
generally  tried  by  the  burning  iron.  This 
ordeal  had  different  circumstances  in  pro 
portion  to  the  crimes  objected.  Jf  Un 
person  was  only  impeached  for  a  single 
crime,  the  iron  was  to  weigh  but  one 
pound:  but  if  he  was  prosecuted  upon 
several  articles,  the  weight  of  the  iron  was 
to  increase  proportionably  :  and  here  the 
person  impeached  was  either  to  hold  a 
burning  ball  of  iron  in  his  hand,  and 
move  with  it  to  a  certain  distance,  or  else 
to  walk  barefoot  upon  heated  plough 
shares,  placed  about  a  yard  1'rom  each 
other.  If  after  this  trial  his  hands  and 
feet  were  untouched,  and  he  discovered 
no  signs  of  feeling  anv  pain,  he  was  dis 
charged  by  the  court  :  but  if  the  matter 
fell  out  otherwise,  he  was  remitted  to  the 
punishment  of  the  law. 

Before  the  person  accused  was  brought 
to  the  ordeal,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  his 
innocence,  and  sometimes  receive  the  holv 
eucharist. 

The  Christians  of  this  age  had  a  strong 
reliance  upon  this  way  of  trial,  not  in  the 
lea.-t  doubting  but  that  (ion  would  sus 
pend  the  force  of  nature,  and  clear  the 
truth  by  a  supernatural  interposition.  Jf 
we  may  believe  the  records  of  those  times. 
we  shall  find  that  innocent  persons  were 
frequently  rescued,  in  a  surprising  man 
ner,  perhaps  bv  some  skilful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  aware  of  the 
fact. 

To  proceed  to  some  of  the  preliminaries 
of  the  ordeal.  After  the  charge  was 
legally  brought  in,  the  person  impeached 
was  to  spend  three  days  in  fasting  and 
prayer.  At  the  day  of  the  trial,  which 
was  made  in  tin-  church,  the  priest  ap 
pearing  in  the  habit  of  his  function,  took 
up  the  iron  which  lay  before  the  altar, 
and  repeating  the  hvmn  of'  the  "Ihree 
Children,  put  it  into  the  lire.  This  being 


done,  he  proceeded  to  some  forms  of  bene 
diction  over  the  fire  and  iron  ;  after  which, 
he  sprinkled  the  iron  with  holv  water,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cro>s  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  TIUMTY  :  upon  which  the  per 
son  accused  passed  through  I  he  test. 

The  ceremony  of  the  scalding  water 
ordeal  was  much  the  same,  lint  when 
the  trial  was  to  be  made  bv  cold  water, 
the  three  days'  fast,  and  the  other  religious 
circumstances  'being  premised,  the  person 
suspected  drank  a  draught  of  holy  water, 
to  which  the  priest  added  an  imprecation 
in  case  he  was  guilty  :  then  the  water,  into 
which  the  presumed  criminal  was  to  be 
thrown,  had  a  sort  of  exorcising  form  of 
prayer  said  over  it  ;  by  which  the  element 
was,  as  it  were,  conjured,  by  the  most 
solemn  expressions,  to  detect  the  guilty 
and  discover  the  truth. 

The  bread  called  the  eorsned  was  an 
other  wav  of  trial.  The  person  prosecuted 
took  an  ounce  of  it  fa>ting,  or  sometimes 
the  same  quantiiv  in  chee.~e,  and  some 
times  the  holv  eucharist.  Immediately 
before  this  was  done,  the  priest  read  the 
litanv  proper  to  the  occasion,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  another  praver,  in  which  he  de 
sired  that  (.Jon  would  please  to  bring  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  question  to  light, 
and  that  the  evil  spirits  might  have  no 
power  to  perplex  the  inquiry,  and  prevent 
the  discovery  ;  that  if  the  person  was 
guilt  v,  the  morsel  might  stick  in  his  throat 
and  find  no  passage  ;  that  his  face  might 
turn  pale,  his  limbs  lie  convulsed,  and  an 
horrible  alteration  appear  in  his  whole 
body  ;  but  if  innocent,  he  desired  that. 
which  the  party  received  might  make  its 
way  easilv  into  his  stomach,  and  turn  to 
health  arid  nourishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  commonness  of 
this  custom  in  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Christendom,  it  began  to  be  disliked  at 
la>t,  and  fell  several  times  under  the  cen 
sure  of  the  Church  and  State'  :  thus  Louis, 
and  Lotharius  his  succes.-or.  emperors  of 
(lermanv,  posit ivelv  forbade  the  ordeal  by 
cold  water.  The  trial  likewise  by  scalding 
water,  and  burning  iron,  was  condemned 
by  pope  Stephen  V.  It  is  probable  they 
miuht  think  it  a  ra>h  wav  of'  proceeding, 
and  a  tempting  of  (ion:  and  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  put  innocence  upon  super 
natural  proof,  and  pronounce  a  man  guilty, 
unless  he  had  a  miracle  to  acquit  him. 
The  first  public  discountenance  from  the 
statt-  we  meet  with  in  England,  was  in  the 
third  vear  of  king  Henry  J 1 1.  Most  of 
the  judges  in  .their  circuits  received  an 
order  from  the  king  and  council  not  to  put 
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any  person  upon  the  trial  ordeal,  in  regard 
it  was  prohibited  by  the  court  of  Home. 
This  order  of  the  king  and  council,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  ob 
serves,  mistakes  for  an  act  of  parliament. 
It  is  true,  as  that  learned  antiquary  goes 
on  to  say,  at  that  time  of  day,  a  public  re 
gulation  passed  in  council,  and  sealed  with 
the  king's  seal,  had  the  force  of  a  law.  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  this  prohibition 
does  not  run  to  the  judges  of  all  the  cir 
cuits  ;  but,  it  may  be,  the  rest  of  the 
justices  might  receive  the  same  instruc 
tions  another  way.  And  though  we  meet 
with  no  express  law  afterwards  to  this 
purpose,  yet  this  method  of  trial,  standing 
condemned  by  the  canons,  languished  by 
degrees,  and  at  last  grew  quite  out  of 
practice. 

ORDER.  The  rules  or  laws  of  a  mo 
nastic  institution ;  and  afterwards,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  several  monastics 
living  under  the  same  rule  or  order.  Thus 
the  Order  of  Chtgni  signifies  literally  the 
new  rule  of  discipline  prescribed  by  Odo 
to  the  Benedictines  already  assembled  in 
the  monastery  of  Clugni ;  but  secondarily, 
and  in  the  more  popular  sense,  the  great 
body  of  monastic  institutions,  wherever 
established,  who  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  the  same  rule. 

ORDERS,  HOLY.  (See  Bishop, 
Clergy,  Deacon,  Ordination,  Presbyter, 
Priest.)  It  is  evident  unto  all  men 
diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  apos 
tles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders 
of  ministers  in  CHRIST'S  Church,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  which  officers  were 
evermore  had  in  such  reverend  estima 
tion,  that  no  man  might  presume  i  to 
execute  any  of  them  except  he  were 
first  called,  tried,  examined,  and  known 
to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requi 
site  for  the  same ;  and  also  by  public 
prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were 
approved  and  admitted  thereunto  by  law 
ful  authority.  And  therefore,  to  the  intent 
that  these  orders  might  be  continued  and 
reverently  used  and  esteemed,  in  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be 
a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  the  united 
Church  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  suffered 
to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except 
he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admitted 
thereunto,  according  to  the  form  hereafter 
following,  or  hath  had  formerly  episcopal 
consecration  or  ordination"  —  Preface  to 
the  English  Ordinal. 

As  it  is  here  said,  in  the  ancient  Church 


these  three  orders  of  ministry,  as  estab 
lished  by  CHRIST  and  his  apostles,  univer 
sally  prevailed.  But,  besides  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  there  were,  in  most 
of  the  Churches,  other  ecclesiastical  per 
sons  of  inferior  rank,  who  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  ministrations  of  religion. 
These  constituted  what  are  called  the 
inferior  orders,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient 
canons  they  have  the  name  of  "  clergy." 

There  is  this  great  difference  between 
the  three  holy  orders  and  the  others,  that 
the  former  are  every  where  mentioned  as 
those  degrees  of  men  whose  ministrations 
were  known  and  distinguished,  and  with 
out  which  no  Church  was  looked  upon  aa 
complete ;  but  to  shew  that  the  inferior 
orders  were  never  thought  to  be  necessary 
in  the  same  degree,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  different  Churches,  or  the  same  Church 
in  different  ages,  had  more  or  fewer  of  the 
inferior  orders.  In  some  were  only  read 
ers  ;  in  others,  subdeacons,  exorcists,  and 
acolyths.  The  apostolic  canons  mention 
only  subdeacons,  readers,  and  singers.  The 
Laodicean  enumerate  these,  and  also  ex 
orcists  and  ostiares.  But  while  there  was 
no  standing  rule  respecting  these  merely 
ecclesiastical  orders,  the  three  essential 
grades  of  the  ministry  were  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  following 
are  the  regulations  observed  in  the  various 
dioceses,  as  given  in  Hodgson's  "  Instruc 
tions." 

Persons  desirous  of  being  admitted  as 
candidates  for  deacon's  orders,  are  recom 
mended  to  make  a  written  application  to 
the  bishop  *.  six  months  before  the  time  of 
ordination,  stating  their  age,  college,  aca 
demical  degree,  and  the  usual  place  of 
their  residence  ;  together  with  the  names 
of  any  persons  of  respectability  to  whom 
they  are  best  known,  and  to  whom  the 
bishop  may  apply,  if  he  thinks  fit,  for  fur 
ther  information  concerning  them. 

The  following  six  papers  are  to  be  sent 
by  a  candidate  for  deacon's  orders,  to  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  curacy  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  title  is  situate,  three  weeks 
before  the  day  of  ordination,  or  at  such 
other  time  as  the  bishop  shall  appoint ;  and 
in  due  time  he  will  be  informed  by  the 
bishop's  secretary  when  and  where  to  at 
tend  for  examination. 

1.  Letters  testimonial  from  his  college; 
and  in  case  the  candidate  shall  have  quitted 
college,  he  must  also  present  letters  testi- 

*  As  the  practice  may  not  be  alike  in  every 
diocese,  application  should  be  made  by  a  can 
didate  to  the  bishop's  secretary  for  instructions. 
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l  lonial  for  the  period  elapsed  since  lie 
I  uitted  college,  in  tlie  following  form, 
(  igned  by  three  beneficed  clergymen,  and 
lountersigned  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
I  a  which  their  benefices  are  respectively 
|  ituate,  if  they  are  not  benelieed  in  the 
I  iocese  of  the  bishop  to  whom  the  candi- 
I  .ate  applies  for  ordination. 

'    2.  Form  of  letters  testimonial  for  orders. 

!     To    the  *  Right   Reverend ,  by    di 
vine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of — 
\_the   bishop  in  u-hose   diocese    the   cu 
racy  conferring  the  title  in  situate']. 

I  Whereas  our  beloved  in  Christ,  A.  B., 
rmchelor  of  arts  (or  other  degree),  of  — 

College,  in  the  university  of ,  hath  de- 

rlared  to  us  his  intention  of  offering  him- 
felf  as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  ollice  of 
L  deacon,  and  for  that  end  hath  requested 
I >f  us  letters  testimonial  of  his  good  life 
Jind  conversation  ;  we  therefore,  whose 
Hiaines  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  testify 
\  hat  the  said  A.  B.  hath  been  personally 

[mown   to   us   for  the   space  off last 

oast ;   that  we  have  had   opportunities  of  i 
observing   his   conduct  ;     that   during   the  ' 
ivhole  of  that  time  we  verily  believe  that  ' 
le   lived    piously,   soberly,    and   honestly  ;  ; 
(ior  have  we  at  any  time  heard   anything  i 
o  the  contrary  thereof;   nor   hath   he   at 
Uny  time,   as   far  as  we  know   or   believe, 
held,    written,   or   taught   any   thing   cou- 
prary  to   the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
united  Church  of  England   and  Ireland  ; 
'ind  moreover  we  believe  him,  in  our  con- 
pcienc.es,  to  lie.  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  a 
person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred 
order  of  deacons. 

In   witness  whereof  we   have  hereunto 

subscribed    our  names,  this  day 

of ,  in  the  year  of  our  LORD  18 — . 

|  C.  1).  rector  of . 

E.  F.  vicar  of . 

G.  II.  rector  of . 


1  Countersignature."] 

3.  Form  of  notice  or  "  Si  quis,"  and  of 
the  certificate  of  the  same  having  been 
published  in  the  church  of  the  parish 

\  *  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  proper  address 
to  an  archbishop  is,  "To  the  Mo>:  IJevcivnd 

,  by  Diyine  Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of 

; ;  "  and  the  style  "draee"is  to  be  used 

instead  of "  Lordship!"  The  proper  address  to 
the  bishop  of  iHirhain  is, '•  To  the  Ki^ht  Keve- 
rend ,  by  divine  Providence  — 

t  For  three  years,  or  .-ueh  ,-liortcr  period  as 
(may  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  College, 
(testimonial. 

J  It  is  recommended  that  the  party  giving 
the  title  be  not  one  of  the  subscribers. 


where  the  candidate  usually  resides, 
to  be  presented  by  the  candidate  if 
he  shall  have  quitted  college. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  A.I?.,  ba 
chelor  of  arts  (fir  other  degree),  of 

college,  Oxford  [or  Cambridge],  and  MOW 
resident  in  this  parish,  intends  to  oiler 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy  oilice  of 
a  deacon,  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of—  —  *;  and  if  any  person 
knows  any  just  cause  or  impediment  for 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same, 
or  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of . 

We  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  above 
notice  was  publicly  read  by  the  under 
signed  C.  D.,  in  the  parish  church  of , 

in   the  county  of ,  during  the  time  of 

divine  service  on  Sunday  the  —  —  day  of 
last  [or  instant],  and  no  impediment  was 
alleged. 

Witness    our    hands    this   day    of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  LORD  18 — . 

C.  D.  officiating  minister. 
E.  F.  churchwarden. 

4.  Certificate  from  the  divinity  profes 
sor  in  the  university,  that  the  candidate 
has  duly  attended  his  lectures.  Also  a 
certificate  from  any  oilier  professor  whose 
lectures  the  candidate  may  have  been  di 
rected  by  the  bishop  to  attend. 

ij.  Certificate  of  the  candidate's  baptism, 
from  the  register  book  of  the  parish  where 
he  was  baptized,  duly  signed  by  the  oflici- 
ating  minister,  to  shew  that  he  has  com 
pleted  his  age  of  twenty-three  years;  and 
in  case  he  shall  have  attained  that  age,  but 
cannot  produce  a  certificate  of  his  baptism, 
then  his  lather  or  mother,  or  other  compe 
tent  person,  must  make  a  declaration,  be 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  actual 
time  of  his  birth  :  and  here  it  may  be  ne 
cessary  to  remark,  that  by  an  act  of  the 
44  (leo.  III.  c.  4:5.,  intituled  "An  Act  to 
enforce  the  due  observance  of  the  canons 
and  rubric  respecting  the  ages  of  persons 
to  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  order  of 
deacon  and  priest,"  it  is  enacted,  that 
thenceforth  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a 
deacon  before  he  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty  years  complete  ; 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  a 
priest  before  he  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  four  and  twenty  years  complete: 
and  that  if  a  person  shall  be  admitted  a 
deacon  before  he  slr.tll  have  attained  the 

*  The  bKhop  in  whose  diocese  the  curacy  con- 
ferriiiir  the  title  is,  situate1. 
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age  of  twenty- three  years  complete,  or  a 
priest  before  he  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years  complete,  such 
admission  shall  be  void  in  law  ;  and  the 
person  so  admitted  shall  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

6.  The  form  of  a  nomination  to  serve  as 
a  title  for  orders,  if  the  incumbent  is 
non-resident. 


To  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  of 


Lord 


These  are  to  certify  your  lordship,  that 

I,  C.  D.,  rector  [or  vicar,  &c.]  of •,  in 

the  county  of  ,  and  your  lordship's 

diocese  of ,  do  hereby  nominate  A.  B. 

bachelor  of  arts  (or  other  degree),  of  

college,   in  the   university   of   ,   to 

perform  the  office  of  curate  in  my  church 

of aforesaid ;  and  do  promise  to  allow 

him  the  yearly  stipend  of  —  —  pounds,  to 
be  paid  by  equal  quarterly  payments  [as 
to  amount  of  stipend,  see  title  "  Stipends 
payable  to  Curates"],  with  the  surplice 
fees,  amounting  on  an  average  to  — 
pounds  per  annum  (if  they  are  intended  to 
be  allowed),  and  the  use  of  the  glebe-house, 
garden,  and  offices,  which  he  is  to  occupy 
(if  that  be  the  fact;  if  not,  state  the  reason, 
and  name  ivhere  and  what  distance*  from  Hie 
church  the  curate  purposes  to  reside)  :  and 
I  do  hereby  state  to  your  lordship,  that 
the  said  A.  B.  does  not  intend  to  serve,  as 
curate,  in  any  other  parish,  nor  to  officiate  in 
any  other  church  or  chapel  (if  such  be  the 
fact,  otherwise  state  the  real  fact) ;  that 
the  net  annual  value  of  my  said  benefice, 
estimated  according  to  the  act  of  parlia 
ment  1  &  2  Victoria,  c.  106.  sects.  8  and 
10.,  is  -  -  pounds,  and  the  population 
thereof,  according  to  the  latest  returns  of 
population  made  under  tlie  authority  of 

parliament,   is  .     That  there  is  only 

one  church  belonging  to  my  said  benefice 
(if  there  be  another  church  or  chapel,  state 
the  fact)  ;  and  that  I  was  admitted  to  the 

said  benefice  on  the day  of 18 — .f 

"And  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage 
with  your  lordship  and  the  said  A.B.,  that 
I  will  continue  to  employ  the  said  A.B. 
in  the  office  of  curate  in  my  said  church, 
until  he  shall  be  otherwise  provided  of 
some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  unless,  for 
any  fault  by  him  committed,  he  shall  be 
lawfully  removed  from  the  same  ;  and  I 
hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  do  not 
fraudulently  give  this  certificate,  to  entitle 

*  See  76th  sect,  of  1  &  2  Victoria,  c.  106. 

\  The  concluding  part  of  the  nomination, 
within  inverted  commas,  is  not  to  be  used,  except 
in  the  nomination  to  serve  as  a  title  for  orders. 


the  said  A.B.  to  receive  holy  orders,  b  : 
with  a  real  intention  to  employ  him  in  mil 
said  church,  according  to  what  is  befo  •! 
expressed." 

Witness  my  hand  this day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18 — . 

\_Signature  and  address  of~]      C.  D.  H 

Declaration  [to  be  written  at  the  foot  of  tl\ 
Nomination]. 

We  the  before-named  C.  D.  and  A.  13J 

do  declare  to  the  said  Lord  Bishop  of 

as  follows  ;  namely,  I  the  said  C.  D.  ci 
declare  that  I  bond  fide  intend  to  pay,  amd 
I  the  said  A.B.  do  declare  that  I  bonafit'n 
intend  to  receive  the  whole  actual  stipend 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  nomination 
and  statement,  without  any  abatement  ir! 
respect  of  rent  or  consideration  for  the  utd 
of  the  glebe-house,  garden,  and  offici  :!i 
thereby  agreed  to  be  assigned,  and  with -I 
out  any  other  deduction  or  reservation! 
whatsoever. 

Witness    our    hands    this  day  c: 

,  18-. 

[Signatures  of]       C.  D.    ^ 
A.B. 

6.  (a)  The  form  of  nomination  to  serve! 
as  a  title  for  orders,  if  the  incum 
bent  is  resident. 

The  same  form  as  No.  6.,  so  far  a; 
"  quarterly  payments  ;  "  then  proceed  a--] 
follows:  —  And  I  do  hereby  state  to  youi1 
lordship,  that  the  said  A.  B.  intends  to  re-j 
side  in  the  said  parish,  in  a  house  [describ  \ 
its  situation,  so  as  clearly  to  identify  it  ,1 

distant  from  my  church mile   [if  A\ 

B.  does  not  intend  to  reside  in  the  parixJ,, 
then  state  at  what  place  he  intends  to  reside, 
and  its  distance  from  the  said  church]  ;  thar, 
the  said  A.  B.  does  not  intend  to  serve,  as 
curate,  any  other  parish,  nor  to  officiate  ij 
any  other  church  or  chapel  (if  such  be  th 
fact,  otherwise  state  the  real  fact)  ;  and    ' 
do  hereby  promise  and  engage  with  )you 
lordship,  and  so  on   [in  the  same  form  a. 
No.  6.  to  the  end]. 

Witness    my    hand    this  day    o: 

,  18—. 

[Signature  and  address  of]      C.  D. 

The  declaration  to  be  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  nomination,  is  to  be  in  the  same 
form  as  No.  6.,  so  far  as  the  word  "  state 
ment,"  after  which  proceed  as  follows  :  — 
"  Without  any  deduction  or  reservation 
whatsoever." 

Witness  our  hands  this day  of , 

18—. 

[ Signatures  of]      C.D. 
A.B. 
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r    It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  follow 
ing  declaration  is  to  be  subscribed  previous 
o  ordination,  in  the  bishop's  presence,  by 
ill  persons  who  are  to  be  ordained  :  — 

I,  A.  B.,  do  willingly,  and  from  inv 
icart,  subscribe  to  the  thirty- nine  articles 
)f  religion  of  the  united  Church  of  Kng- 

i  and  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  three  articles 
n  the  thirty-sixth  canon  ;  and  to  all  things 

)  .herein  contained. 

•I    N.B. — The  following  are  the  three  ar- 

;  i.icles  referred  to  : 

1.  That    the    Queen's    majesty,    under 
:  3oi>,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 
"*ealm,    and   of    all    other    her    highness's 
"lominions  and  countries,    as    well    in    all 
Itpiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes, 
"•  is  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince, 
''person,  prelate,  state,  or    potentate  hath, 
or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power, 

-  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ec- 
LJesiastieal  or  spiritual,  within  her  majesty's 

•  said  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

2.  That  the  Book  of  Common    Prayer, 
!  ind  of  ordering    of  bishops,   priests,    and 
,  leacons,  contained!  in  it  nothing  contrary 
•:jio  the  word  of  GOD,  and  that  it  may  law- 
« tullv  so  be  used  ;  and  that  he  himself  will 
I  use  the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed, 
j.in  public  prayer  and  administration  of  the 
j sacraments,  and  none  other. 

3.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  articl  •> 
;,3f  religion,  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops 
;  and  bishops  of  both  provinces  and  the  whole 
•clergy,  in  the  convocation  holden  at  Lon- 
!  Jon,  in  the  year  of  our  LORD  one  thousand 

five  hundred  sixty  and  two;  and  that  he 

acknowledged)  all  and   every  the  articles 

:  therein  contained,   being  in  number  nine 

hand  thirty,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be 

agreeable  to  the  word  of  GOD. 

Oaths  to  be  taken  by  those  u-ho  arc  to  Ic 
ordained,  at  the  time  of  Ordination. 

THi;    OATH    OF    ALLEGIANCE. 

T,  A.B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear, 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  alle 
giance  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  So 
help  me  GOD. 

THE    OATH    OF    SUPREMACY. 

I,  A.B.,  do  swear,  that  I  do  from  my 
heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious 
and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and 
position,  that  princes  excommunicated  or 
'deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  authority  of 
the  see  of  Koine,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare,  that  no 


foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  ally- 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-emi 
nence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spi 
ritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help  me 
GOD. 

The  act  of  parliament  .j!>  Geo.  :{.  c.  GO. 
contains  directions  for  the  use  and  guidance 
of  candidates  for  orders  who  are  to  oilici- 
ate  as  clergymen  in  the  colonies,  or  for  her 
Majesty's  foreign  possessions. 

Instructions  as  to  Priest's  Orders* 

The  following  papers  are  to  be  sent  by  a 
candidate  for  price's  orders  to  the  bishop, 
three  weeks  before  the  day  of  ordination, 
or  at  such  other  time  as  the  bishop  shall 
appoint,  and  in  due  time  he  will  be  in 
formed  by  the  bishop's  secretary  when  and 
where  to  attend  for  examination. 

Where  a  candidate  applies  for  priest's 
orders  to  the  same  bishop  who  ordained 
him  deacon,  the  papers  1  and  •>..  only  are 
required. 

1.  Letters  testimonial  of  his  sound  doc 
trine,  good  life,  and  behaviour,  for  the  time 
elapsed  since  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
signed  by  three  beneliced  clergymen,  and 
countersigned  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  their  benefices  are  respectively 
situate,  if  not  buicliced  in  the  diocese  of 

i  the  bishop  to  whom  the  candidate  applies 
for  ordination.  (See  I'm  in  of  Testimonial, 
in  Instructions  as  to  Deacon  n  Orders, 

'  Xu.  -2.) 

•2.     Notice,  or  ''Si  qnis,"  and  certificate 

;  of  the  publication  thereof.  (See  Form 
thereof,  in  the  Instructions  as  to  Deacons 
Orders,  Xo.  :}.) 

In  case  the  candidate  was  ords'.ined 
deacon  by  the  bishop  of  another  diocese, 

j  he  must  produce  not  only  the  papers  Nos. 
1  and  '2.,  but  also  the  following  papers, 

:  Xos.  3,  4,  and  5. 

As  it  is  not  common  for  a  deacon  to  be 
ordained  priest  by  any  other  than  the 
bi>hop  who  admitted  him  to  deacon's  or- 

i  tiers,  a  candidate  applying  to  the  bishop  of 
another  diocese  must,  in  the  fust  instance, 
state  to  him  the  particular  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  application,  the  curacy 
which  he  served,  and  tor  what  period. 

3.  Letters  of  deacon's  orders. 

4.  A  certificate  of  baptism. 

~>.   Nomination,  if  not  already  licensed. 
The  same   subscriptions   and   oaths  are 

*  It  is  nut  usual  to  contVr  priest's  orders  till 
tin1  candidate  lias  been  a  deacon  one  whole 
Year. 
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made  and  taken  by  candidates  for  priest's 
orders,  as  by  candidates  for  deacon's  orders. 

With  respect  to  foreign  Protestants,  Pal 
mer  observes  :  We  are  not  bound  to  con 
demn  Presbyterian  orders  in  every  case : 
for  instance,  the  appointment  of  ministers 
by  the  Protestants  in  Germany  during  the 
Reformation,  was  most  probably  invalid ; 
and  yet,  considering  their  difficulties,  the 
fact  of  their  appeal  to  a  general  council, 
their  expectation  of  reunion  with  the 
Church,  and  therefore  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  a  rival  hierarchy,  I  think  we  are 
not  bound  to  condemn  their  appointments 
of  ministers,  as  many  learned  and  orthodox 
writers  have  done ;  who,  however,  seem 
not  to  have  observed  the  peculiarities  of 
their  position,  and  to  have  supposed  that 
they  were  at  once  definitively  separated 
from  the  Roman  churches.  Certain  dif 
ferences  of  opinion,  then,  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  Presbyterian  ordinations, 
may  exist  without  any  material  incon 
venience. 

That  ordinations  by  mere  presbyters  are 
(however  excusable  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty),  in  fact,  unauthorised  and 
invalid,  is  the  more  usual  sentiment  of 
theologians,  and  is  most  accordant  with 
Scripture,  and  with  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  general,  and  of  our 
churches  in  particular,  which  do  not  recog 
nise  any  such  ordinations. 

ORDERS  OF  MONKS.  The  several 
orders  of  monks  are  distinguished  in  this 
manner  by  their  habits.  The  White  Friars 
are  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  Grey  Friars  are  Cistercian 
monks,  who  changed  their  black  habit  into 
a  grey  one.  The  Black  Friars  are  Bene 
dictines. 

ORDINAL.  The  ordinal  is  that  book 
which  contains  the  forms  observed  in  the 
Church  for  making,  ordaining,  and  conse 
crating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In 
the  liturgy  established  in  the  second  year 
of  king  Edward  VI.,  there  was  also  a  form 
of  consecrating  and  ordaining  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  not  much  differing 
from  the  present  form.  Afterwards,  by 
the  3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10.,  it  was  en 
acted  that  all  books  heretofore  used  for  the 
service  of  the  Church,  other  than  such  as 
shall  be  set  forth  by  the  king's  majesty, 
shall  be  clearly  abolished  (s.  1.).  And  by 
the  5  &  6  Edward  VI.  c.  1.  it  is  thus 
enacted:  The  king,  with  the  assent  of  the 
lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  has  an 
nexed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  this 
present  statute,  adding  also  a  form  and 
manner  of  making  and  consecrating  of 


archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacon  I 
to  be  of  like  force  and  authority  as  tli'j 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And,  by  Ar  i 
36.:  "The  book  of  consecration  of  arch  I 
bishops  and  bishops,  and  ordering  of  pries! 
and  deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  (I 
Edward  VI.,  and  confirmed  at  the  samt 
time  by  authority  of  parliament,  doth  con 
tain  all  things  necessary  to  such  conseera- 
tion  and  ordering  ;  neither  hath  it  any 
thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  an 
ungodly.  And  therefore  whosoever  ar; 
consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  iht 
rites  of  that  book,  since  the  second  yeai 
of  the  forenamed  King  Edward  unto  thi- 
time,  or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrated  01 
ordered  according  to  the  same  rites,  w 
declare  all  such  to  be  rightly  ordered,  an< 
lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered."  Am 
by  Canon  8.  :  "  AVhosoever  shall  affirm  o 
teach,  that  the  form  and  manner  of  making 
and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  dea 
cons,  containeth  anything  that  is  repugnan 
to  the  word  of  Gon  ;  or  that  they  wh< 
are  made  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  ii 
that  form,  are  not  lawfully  made,  nor  ough 
to  be  accounted  either  by  themselves  or 
others  to  be  truly  either  bishops,  priests 
or  deacons,  until  they  have  some  othei 
calling  to  those  divine  offices,  let  him  bi 
excommunicated,  ipso  facto,  not  to  be  re 
stored  until  he  repent  and  publicly  revok( 
such  his  wicked  errors." 

The  form  in  which  orders  are  conferre< 
in  our  Church  is  this  :  "  The  bishop,  witl 
the  priests  present,  shall  lay  their  hand, 
severally  upon  the  head  of  every  one  tha 
receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood ;  the  re 
ceivers  humbly  kneeling,  and  the  bisho] 
saying,  Receive  the  HOLY  GHOST  for  tin 
office  and  work  of  a  priest,  in  the  Churcl 
of  GOD,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  im 
position  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thon 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained 
And  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the 
word  of  GOD,  and  of  his  holy  sacraments: 
in  the  name  of  the  FATHER,  and  of  the  SON, 
and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST."  In  the  office  for 
the  ordering  of  deacons,  the  bishop  lays  on 
his  hands,  but  does  not  use  the  words, 
"  Receive  the  HOLY  GHOST,"  &c.,  or  grant 
authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins.  In  the 
office  for  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the 
form  is  thus :  "  Then  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  present  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  elected  bishop,  kneeling 
before  them  on  his  knees,  the  archbishop 
saying,  Receive  the  HOLY  GHOST  for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  GOD,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
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aying  on  of  our  hands,  in  the  name  of  the  ' 
•'ATHKK,  ami  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY 
jrHosT.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou 
.tir  up  the  grace  of  GOD  which  is  gici-n  I/tee  > 
.«r  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  for  (ion  hath 
lot  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
..nd  love,  and  soberness." 
:  Several  Protestant  dissenting  communi-  | 
lies  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  lay  , 
m  hands  when  a  person  is  elected  to  the 
dissenting  ministry;  but  none,  that  we  are 
iiware  of,  have  ever  assumed  the  solemn 
office  of  thus  conferring  the  grace  of  GOD 
>y  the  imposition  of  human  hands,  which 
^ould  clearly  be  blasphemous,  except  there 
iixisted  a  commission  from  GOD  to  do  so, 
.vhich  commission,  without  the  apostolical 
juceession,  cannot  be  proved,  unless  by 
miracle.  This  form  has  given  great  offence 
io  many  conscientious  ultra-Protestants. 
Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  explain 
jhe  words  away;  but  such  explanations 
^iave  been  seldom  found  satisfactory,  ex- 
itept  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  be 
:atislied.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  to  be 
understood  simply,  clearly,  unequivocally, 
|to  express  that  the  grace  of  GOD  is  given 
>y  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands ; 
and  that  if  we  speak  of  this  as  superstitious 
j.ir  ungodly,  we  are,  as  may  be  seen  from 
;he  36th  Article  and  the  8th  Canon,  under 
ue  anathema  of  our  Church.  On  the 
;>ther  hand,  the  comfort  is  indescribably 
great  to  those  who  believe  that  grace  minis- 
(i.erial  is  thus  conveyed  in  attending  the 
tjninistry  of  the  Church;  the  efficacy  of  the 
ministrations  of  whose  ministers  depends 
|iot  on  the  merit  or  talent  of  the  indivi- 
HUal,  but  on  the  grace  of  GOD,  of  which 
[lie  is  the  authorised,  though  unworthy, 
Hispenser. 

J  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
::lites  ordained  by  God  to  be  means  of 
trace,  such  as  1.  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii. 
|r9.);  2.  The  LORD'S  supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
:>6.  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  &<•.) ;  ;5.  Preaching 
md  reading  the  woril  (Mark,  xvi.  15. 
>'.{om.  x.  1.3.);  4.  Hearing  the  gospel 
•Mark,  iv.  '24.  Rom.  x.  17.);  5.  Public 
}:md  private  prayer  (1  Cor.  xiv.  ].~>.  19. 
Matt.  vi.  6.  Psalm  v.  1.7.);  b'.  Suitring 
kf  psalms  (Col.  iii.  16.  Eph.  v.  19.); 
r.  Fasting  (Matt.  ix.  lo.  Joel,  ii.  12.); 
!|J.  Solemn  thanksgiving  (Psalm  ix.  14. 
$  Thess.  v.  18.).  See  Kites. 

ORDINARY.  The  person  who  has 
scclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  of  course  and 
j)f  common  right,  in  opposition  to  persons 
ivho  are  extraordinarily  appointed.  In 
iioiue  acts  of  parliament  we  find  the  bishop 
|:alled  ordinary,  and  so  he  is  taken  at  the 


common  law,  as  having  ordinary  jurisdic 
tion  in  causes  ecclesiastical  :  albeit,  in  :i 
more  general  acceptation,  the  word  ordi 
nary  signifies  any  judge  authorised  to  take 
cognisance  of  causes  in  his  own  proper 
right,  as  he  is  a  magistrate,  and  not  by 
way  of  deputation  or  delegation. 

'ORDINATION.  (See  unit-™.)  The 

apostles  appointed  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  to  be  the  standing  guides  and 
governors  of  the  Church ;  and  because 
there  should  be  a  succession  of  them  con 
tinued  in  all  ages,  for  the  peace  and  pre 
servation  of  those  churches  which  they 
had  planted,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  power  lodged  some 
where,  to  set  apart  some  distinct  orders 
of  men  to  those  public  offices,  and  this  is 
called  ordination.  Many  dissenting  sects 
hold  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  such 
a  power,  but  they  dispute  where  it  is. 
Some  affirm  that  a  man  ought  not  to  take 
upon  him  the  ministry  without  a  lawful 
call,  which  is  very  true.  They  likewise 
agree  that  ordination  ought  to  be  con 
tinued,  and  they  define  it  to  be  a  solemn 
setting  apart  of  some  person  to  a  church 
office  ;  but  they  say  it  is  only  to  be  done 
by  preaching  presbyters,  and  that  those 
who  arc  not  set  apart  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  have  no  power  to 
join  in  setting  apart  others  for  that  pur- 
post;  ;  and  this  form  of  ordination  was  pro 
posed  to  the  parliament,  in  the  year  1(543, 
by  an  assembly  of  those  persons,  in  order  to 
be  ratified.  There  are  another  sort  of  peo 
ple  who  hold  that  where  there  are  no  such 
preaching  presbyters,  in  such  case,  other 
persons,  sufficiently  qualified  and  approved 
for  their  gifts  and  graces  by  other  minis 
ters,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  and  set 
apart  for  the  ministry,  by  prayer  and  fast  ing 
in  the  congregation,  may  exercise  that  office, 
so  that  some  place  the  power  of' ordination 
in  simple  presbyters,  and  others  in  the  peo 
ple.  There  are  others  who  maintain  that 
ordination  is  not  to  be  justified  by  Scrip 
ture,  and  that  the  word  itself  signifies  a 
liftinsr  up  of  hands,  and  is  used  in  Scrip 
ture  for  giving  a  vote,  which  in  all  popular 
assemblies  is  customary  even  at  this  day  : 
from  whence  they  infer  that  the  Cliri>tian 
churches  were  at  first  democrat ical,  that 
is,  the  whole  congregation  chose  their  pas 
tor;  and  that  by  virtue  of  such  choice  he 
did  not  pretend  to  any  peculiar  jurisdic 
tion  distinct  from  others,  but  he  was  only 
approved  by  the  congregation  for  his  parts, 
and  appointed  to  instruct  the1  people,  to 
visit  the  sick,  and  to  perform  all  other 
offices  of  a  minister,  and  at  other  times 
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lie  followed  his  trade ;  and  that  the  Chris 
tians  in  those  days  had  no  notion  how  a 
pastor  could  pretend  to  any  succession  to 
qualify  him  for  the  ministry,  for  that  the 
pretence  of  dispensing  divine  things  by 
a  mere  human  constitution,  was  such  an 
absurdity  that  it  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  reason. 

This  and  many  more  such  calumnies 
were  cast  en  ordination,  and  the  bishops 
themselves  were  called  ordination  mongers; 
but  it  was  by  those  who  alleged  that  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
good  and  orderly  government  of  the  world, 
had  been  much  better  provided  for  with 
out  any  clergy.  But  we  will  shew  from 
Scripture,  from  antiquity,  and  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  fathers,  that 
bishops  had,  and  ought  to  have,  the  power 
of  ordination. 

When  our  SAVIOUR  established  the 
Christian  Church,  he  made  his  apostles 
governors  thereof,  and  vested  them  with  a 
power  to  ordain  others  to  the  ministry ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  ordained  the  seven 
deacons,  and  consecrated  St.  James  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  he  ordained  presbyters 
of  that  church.  That  Timothy,  as  soon  as 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Ephesus,  by  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  not 
before,  had  this  power  of  ordination,  is 
allowed  by  St.  Chrysostom  himself,  who 
magnified  the  power  of  presbyters  more 
than  any  of  the  fathers ;  and  he  proves  it 
thus,  viz.  because  St.  Paul  gave  Timothy 
a  caution,  not  to  admit  any  one  rashly  to 
an  ecclesiastical  office.  It  is  true  he  like 
wise  bid  him  not  to  despise  the  gift  which 
was  given  to  him  by  prophecy,  with  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  company  of  elders  ; 
but  he  could  not  mean  by  those  words  an 
assembly  of  ordinary  presbyters,  for  as 
such  they  could  not  have  conferred  any 
extraordinary  commission,  especially  upon 
Timothy,  because  he  was,  at  that  very 
time,  a  bishop,  and  ordained  by  St.  Paul 
himself.  He  had  a  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
presbyters  of  Asia ;  for  he  had  power 
given  him  by  that  apostle,  to  inquire  into 
their  conversation  and  abilities,  and  then 
to  admit  them  into  that  holy  office,  if  he 
found  them  qualified,  and  not  otherwise. 
Titus  had  the  same  powe»*  throughout  that 
populous  island  of  Crete  ;  and  these  things 
are  so  plain,  that  they  must  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  who  deny  the 
power  of  ordination  to  be  originally  in 
bishops,  and  therefore  they  have  invented 
a  senseless  objection,  viz.  that  though 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  superior  to  pres 
byters,  yet  their  power  was  but  temporary ; 


for  they  were  chosen  by  the  apostles  atfl 

that  time,  upon  a  particular  occasion,  to: 

preside  in  the  assemblies  of  presbyters,  tol 

moderate   the    affairs   of  those   churches,! 

which  power  was  to  determine  at  the  ex-J 

piration   of   their   commission.     But   thiij 

cannot  be  proved  by  history,  or  any  re-l 

I  cords.     It  is  a  mere  invention,  contrived] 

to  make  a  party  between  those  two  distinc  ;l 

|  orders  of  men  ;  and  it  can  have  no  found*-! 

\  tion  in  Scripture,  from  the  promiscuous  uscl 

|  of  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  :  for! 

though  it  is  true  that  the  last  is  used  to] 

'  shew  the   humility  of  a  bishop,  yet  it  ii-i, 

j  as  true  that  the  word  apostle  is  likewise  I 

j  used  to  shew  his  superiority.     So  that,  ir.  I 

!  the  primitive  times,  bishops   ordained  afJ 

bishops,  and  not  as  presbyters;  for  in  those  I 

days,    as   it   has    been    already    observed,  j 

bishops   and    presbyters   were    accounted  I 

distinct  in  order,  whatever  has  of  late  yean  ] 

'.  been  advanced  to  the  contrary.  Therefore.  ] 

the  objection  that  a  bishop  and  presbyter  j 

were   neither  distinct  in   order  or  office.  I 

that  though  the  apostles,  and  those  who  ] 

immediately  succeeded  them,  exercised  a  I 

large  jurisdiction,  yet  it  was  granted  to  j 

them    by    our    SAVIOUR,    as    they   were  j 

apostles,  and  did  in  no  wise  concern  their 

successors,    to    whom   he    gave    no   such  1 

j  authority,  nor  any  manner  of  superiority 

i  over  their  fellow  presbyters.     These,  and  j 

I  such  like,  are  doctrines  which  neither  agree  j 

j  with  the  Scripture,  nor  with  the  fathers :  I 

they  are  contrary  to  the  plain  and  constant  1 

usage  in  the  Church  for  1600  years,  dur-  I 

ing  all  which  time  all  Christian  churches  i 

were  governed  by  bishops. 

By  the   31st  canon   of  the   Church    ol  I 
England   it  is  ordained  :   "  Forasmuch  as  j 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  led  by  j 
the   example   of  the   apostles,    appointed  j 
prayers  and  fasts  to  be  used  at  the  solemn 
ordaining  of  ministers,  and  to  that  purpose  \ 
allotted  certain  times,  in  which  only  sacred 
orders  might  be  given  and  conferred,  we. 
following  their  holy  and  religious  example, 
do  constitute  and  decree,  that  no  deacons 
or  ministers  be  made  and  ordained,  but 
only  on    Sundays  immediately    following 
jejunia  quatuor  temporum,  commonly  called 
Ember  Weeks,  appointed  in  ancient  time 
for  prayer  and  fasting  (purposely  for  this 
cause  at  the  first  institution),  and  so  con 
tinued  at  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Eng 
land."     (See  Ember  Days.) 

ORGAN.  An  instrument  of  music, 
consisting  of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of 
stops  touched  by  the  hand.  There  is  an 
epigram  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  which 
describes  an  organ  exactly :  an  organ  is 
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;poken  of  by  Cassiodorus,  A.I>.  .514,   and 

iy   Ammianus   Marcelliims,    lib.  xiv.  e.  G. 

iBellarmine  says,  that  this  instrument  was 

•  irst  used  in  churches,  A.  i>.  (i(!0  ;  Cardinal 
i  Jajetan  says,  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
:  >riinilive    Church,    and    gives    this    as    a 
reason  why  it   is   not  used   in   the   pope's 
•.•Impel.      Hospinian,     an    ultra- Protestant 

vriter,    contends    against   the  use   of  the 
>rgan,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 

•  civ.).     So  strongly  prejudiced  were  other 
vriters    of    the     ultra-Protestant    school 
igainst  organs,  that  Xewte,  in  his  preface 
o  Dodwell  on  Music,  after  mentioning  the 
•eport  of  Balaeus,  that  organs  were  intro 
duced  in  the  year  (560,  adds,   "or  rather 

hat  it  may  not  want  the  mark  of  the  lieast 
>f  the  Revelation,  as  the  Magdeburg 
Uenturiators  say,  6GG."  According  to 
ilospinian,  it  was  in  the  pontificate  of 
•Jextus  IV.  that  pedals  were  introduced. 
Bingham  quotes  a  passage  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  to  shew  that  instrumental  music 
.vas  not  considered  canonical  in  his  time, 
A.D.  1'JoO;  but  when  we  consider  the  au- 
horities  referred  to  above,  it  seems  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  only  have  been 
illuding  to  a  local  custom;  certainly 
[Servas,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1:210. 
nentions  that  organs  were  introduced  100 
.rears  before  his  time;  and  Dr.  liurney- 
nentions  a  missal  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  among  the  liarbarini  MSS.  at 
Rome,  where  an  organ  is  alluded  t,>.  The 
Bret  organ  seen  in  the  West  was  that  sent 
':o  King  Pepin,  A.D.  7o7. 

We  have  shewn  above,  that  organs  were 
(used  before  that  time  in  the  East.  The 
[question  here  is,  When  were  they  intro 
duced  into  the  Church '?  and  we  should 
iventure  to  conjecture  that  thcv  were  in 
troduced  into  the  Church  in  the  tenth  cen 
tury,  and  were  gradually  improved  until 
(they  arrived  at  their  present  perfection. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  organs 
'were  considered  as  among  the  vilest 
remnants  of  Popery,  by  all  the  more 
Enthusiastic  partisans  of  Protestantism. 
'And  by  those  who  carried  out  the  prin 
ciples  of  ultra-Protestantism  to  their  legi 
timate  extent  at  the  Great  Rebellion,  organs 
(were  so  generallv  demolished,  that  scarcely 
an  instrument  of  the  kind  could  be  found 
in  England  at  the  Restoration;  and 
foreigners  were  brought  over  to  play  on 
those  which  were  then  erected.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  see  such  prejudices  wearing 
away.  We  now  find  tho.se  whose  horror 
at  fasting  or  at  sell-denials,  or  at  turning 
to  the  Ka,-t  in  prayer,  or  at  preaching  in  a 
surplice  as  the  Prayer  Book  directs,  or  at 


bowing  to  the  altar,  or  at  preferring  praver 
to  preaching,  &e.,  is  unfeigned,  ami  \\h» 
see  in  these  observances  nothing  but 
poperv,  expending  large  sums  of  money  to 
erect  organs,  which  are  now  heard  to  sound 
in  the  very  meeting  houses.  We  believe 
that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  alone  consis 
tent  in  this  respect,  and  true  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  their  ultra-Protestant  forefathers  ; 
the  members  of  that  establishment  do  not 
even  vet  tolerate  what  at  the  Reformation 
was  called  a  "squeaking  abomination." 

ORIGINAL  SIX.  "Original  sin 
standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  (as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk)  ;  but  it  is 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
the  offspring  of  Adam  ;  whereby  man  is 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil, 
so  that  the  ilcsh  lusteth  alwavs  contrary 
to  the  spirit  ;  and  therefore  in  every  per 
son  born  into  this  world,  it  des^rvetU 
GOD'S  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  in 
fection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them 
that  are  regenerated  ;',  whereby  the  lust, 
ot' the  tlesh.  called  in  the  Greek,  ptironewa 
surkox,  which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom, 
some  sensuality,  some  the  ail'ections,  some 
the  desire  of  the  tlesh,  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  GOD.  And  although  there  is 
no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe,  and 
are  baptixed"  [/v-//////.v,  i.e.  born  again,  is 
the  word  used  in  the  Latin  copy],  "yet 
the  apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence 
and  lusl  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin." 
—  Arlidf  \\.  This  article  was  intended  to 
oppose  the  notion  of  the  School  divines, 
who  maintained  that  the  infection  of  our 
nature  is  not  a  mental,  but  a  mere  cor 
poreal  taint  ;  that  the  body  alone  receives 
and  transmits  the  contagion,  while  the 
soul  proceeds,  in  all  cases,  immaculate 
from  the  hands  of  the  creator.  Original 
sin  they  directly  opposed  to  original  righ- 
teou.-ness,  and  this  they  considered,  not  as 
something  connatural  with  man,  but  as  a 
superinduced  habit,  or  adventitious  orna 
ment,  the  removal  of  \\hich  could  not, 
prove  detrimental  to  the  native  powers 
of  the  mind.  Thus  the  School  divines 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  our  articles, 
that  the  lap.-e  of  Adam  conveys  to  us 
solely  imputed  guilt,  the  corporeal  in 
fection  which  thev  admitted  not  being  sin 
itself,  but  the  subject  matter;  not  prccittmii, 
\>\\t  fames  peccati.  The  Lutherans  taught 
that  original  sin  is  a  corruption  of  our 
nature  in  a  general  sense,  the  depravation 
of  the  mental  faculties  and  the  corporeal 
appetites.  The  Calvinists  maintain  that 
G  <; 
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lust  and  concupiscence  are  truly  and  pro 
perly  sin. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  not  only  made  him  liable  to  death, 
but  that  it  also  changed  the  upright  nature 
in  which  he  was  originally  formed,  into 
one  that  was  prone  to  wickedness ;  and 
that  this  liability  to  death,  and  propensity 
to  sin,  were  entailed  from  him  upon  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  :  "By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned."  (Rom.  v/ 12.)  "As 
by  the  offence  of  one.  judgment  came 
tipon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so, 
by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free-gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of 
life."  (ver.  18.)  "By  one  man's  dis 
obedience  many  were  made  sinners." 
(ver.  19.)  "  Through  the  offence  of  one, 
many  be  dead."  (ver.  15.)  "By  one 
man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one." 
(ver.  17.)  "By  man  came  death."  (1 
Cor.  xv. 21.)  "In  Adam  all  die."  (ver. 22.) 
"  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth."  (Gen.  viii.  21.) 
"There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not."  (1 
Kings,  viii.  46.)  "  God  made  man  up 
right,  but  they  found  out  many  inven 
tions."  (Ec.  vii.  29.)  "  If  we  say  that 
we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us."  (1  John,  i.  8.) 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked."  (Jer.  xvii.  9.) 
"The  flesh  is  weak."  (Matt.  xxvi.  41.) 
"  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these 
are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that 
ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would." 
(Gal.  v.  17.)  "I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members." 
(Rom.  vii.  23.)  The  general  corruption  of 
human  nature,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
disobedience,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  term  original  sin  was  first  used  by 
Augustine,  and  before  his  time  it  was  called 
the  old  guilt — the  ancient  wound  —  the 
common  curse  —  the  old  sin,  &c. — Tomline. 

In  Scripture  this  is  called  "  The  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  us."  (Rom.  vii.  17.) 
"  The  body  of  sin."  (vi.  6.)  "  The  law 
of  sin  and  death."  (viii.  2.)  "  Lust." 
(vii.  7.)  "The  sin  which  so  easily  besete 
us."  (Heb.  xii.  1.)  "The  flesh."  (Gal. 
v.  16.)  "The  old  man."  (Eph.  iv.  22.) 
"  The  likeness  of  Adam."  (Gen.  v.  3  ). 

The  corruption  of  nature  called  "  ori 
ginal  sin  "  is  derived  by  continual  descent 


from  father  to  son ;  wherewith  all  tli. 
powers  of  the  soul  and  body  are  infected 
and  that  in  all  men  equally.  And  thet 
actual  sin  arising  from  hence,  the  un 
derstanding  is  blinded  with  ignorance  an 
infidelity.  The  memory  is  prone  to  forge 
the  good  things  which  the  understandin. 
hath  conceived.  The  will  is  disobedien 
to  the  will  of  GOD,  understood  and  re 
membered  by  us  (the  freedom  of  holiness 
which  it  had  at  the  first,  being  now  lost) 
and  is  wholly  bent  to  sin.  The  affection: 
are  ready  to  overrule  the  will,  and  ar, 
subject  to  all  disorder.  And  the  con 
science  itself  is  distempered  and  pollutet 
—  Usher. 

Let  us  look  into  the  world,  let  us  loo"- 
into  ourselves,  and  we  shall  see  sufficien 
proofs  of  this  original  corruption  ;  even  ii 
our  infancy  it  shews  itself  in  many  in 
stances  of  obstinacy  and  perverseness 
and  as  we  grow  up  it  increases  with  ou 
years ;  arid  unless  timely  checked  by  ou 
utmost  care  and  diligence  (through  th 
assistance  of  divine  grace),  produces  habit 
of  all  manner  of  iniquity.  Let  the  prou< 
deist  boast  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature 
the  sufficiency  of  his  reason,  and  the  ex 
cellency  of  his  moral  attainments  ;  but  le 
us  Christians  not  be  ashamed  to  own  ou 
own  misery  and  our  guilt ;  that  our  un 
derstandings  are  darkened,  our  wills  cor 
rupted,  and  our  whole  nature  depraved 
then  may  we  apply  to  the  physician  of  ou 
souls  for  the  succours  of  his  grace,  whic 
alone  can  help  and  relieve  vis.  —  Waldo. 

ORIGENISTS.  Heretics,  in  the  fourtl 
century,  so  called,  because  they  pretende* 
to  draw  their  opinions  from  the  writing 
of  the  famous  Origen,  a  priest  of  Alex 
andria. 

The  Origenists  made  their  first  appear 
ance  in  Italy  in  397.  Rufinus  of  Aquileia 
a  priest  of  Alexandria,  had  studied  th 
works  of  Origen  with  so  much  applicatior 
that  he  adopted  that  writer's  Platonl 
notions  for  Catholic  truths.  Full  of  thes< 
ideas,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  Origei 
had  a  great  many  partisans.  There  h» 
made  his  court  to  Melania,  a  Roman  lady 
who  had  embraced  Origen's  opinions. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  Rome  with  tlnV 
lady,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  in  that 
city.  Here  he  set  out  with  an  outward 
show  of  simplicity,  and  pretended,  after 
the  example  of  Origen,  an  universal  con 
tempt  of  all  worldly  things.  This  made 
him  looked  upon  as  one  who  lived  up  to 
the  highest  Christian  perfection.  Rufimif 
took  advantage  of  this  prejudice  in  hi: 
favour  to  propagate  his  opinions,  in  wind 
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•he  credit  of  Melanin  was  of  great  use  to 
tiiin.  And  now  he  began  to  have  a  great 
(number  of  followers,  and  to  form  a  con 
siderable  sect.  Hut  another  Roman  lady, 
biiaincd  Marcella,  having  ac(juainted  1'opc 
[t^nastasius,  that  Rufinus  and  Melanin  were 
•Dreading  very  dangerous  opinions  in 
•ionic,  under  the  veil  of  piety,  the  holy 
leather  examined  into  the  fact,  and  forbad 
Ihem  to  teach  any  more.  Rufinus  ami 
'•.  *Ielania  submitted  to  the  prohibition; 
Lielania  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  Ru- 
|>inus  to  Aquileia.  However  the  opinions 
'.hey  had  broached  continued  to  be  main- 
'.ained  and  defended  by  manv  learned 
nen,  who  were  therefore  distinguished 
|[)y  the  name  of  Origenists. 
i  The  errors  ascribed  to  the  Origcnists 
re  in  number  nine,  and  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  souls  of  men  were  holy  intelli 
gences,  who  enjoyed  the  presence  of  GOD; 
out  being  tired  with  the  Divine  contempla 
tion,  they  degenerated;  and  as  their  first 
•ervour  was  greatly  abated,  the  Greeks 
iherefore  called  the  soul  7'oi>r,  from  the 
Jvord  j'orTfo;,  which  signifies  to  slacken  or 
'jjrow  cold. 

-  '2.  Our  SAVIOUR'S  soul  was  united  to 
he  WORD,  before  his  conception,  and  before 
•le  was  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
>  ''{.  The  body  of  our  SAVIOUR  Ji-:srs 
.JURIST  was  first  formed  entire  in  the  Vir 
gin's  womb  ;  and  afterwards  his  soul, 
ivhich  long  before  had  been  united  to  the 
hVoRD,  came  and  was  joined  to  it. 

4.  The  \VoRi>  of  GOD  has  been  succes- 
ively  united  with  all  the  angelical  natures  ; 
Insomuch  that  it  has  been  a  cherub,  seraph, 
and  all  the  celestial  virtues,  one  after 
another. 

1  ~>.  After  the  resurrection,  the  bodies  of 
men  will  be  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  not 
)f  their  present  erect  stature. 
1  (J.  'J  he  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
ire  animated  bodies,  and  have  an  intelli 
gent  soul. 

7.  In  future  n<_rcs,  our  SAVIOUR  Ji:si  s 
L'nuiST  will  be  crucified  for  the  salvation 
>f  the  devils,  as  he  has  already  been  for 
.hat  of  men. 

N.  The  power  of  GOD  is  not  infinite, 
'ind  was  so  exhausted  in  the  creation  of 
things,  that  he  has  no  more  left. 

9.  The  punishment  of  the  devils,  and  of  I 
the  damned,  will  continue  only  for  a  cer 
ium  limited  time. 

These  nine  errors  are  distinctly  recited 
by  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  end  of  a  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  against  Origcn.  The  recital  of 
them  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ana- 


thema  against  Origcn,  and  all  who  main 
tained  hi>  opinions  :  in  which  it  is  remark 
able,  that  the  council  excommunicated 
Origen  near  three  hundred  years  after  his 
death. 

_The  heresy  of  the  Origenists  spread 
widely  in  Egypt,  and  especially  among 
the  monks.  Several  eminent  bishops  op 
posed  them, particularly  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  year  ;i;!!),  as 
sembled  a  council  in  that  citv,  in  which 
the  monks,  inhabiting  the  mountain  of 
Nistria,  were  condemned  as  Origenists. 

Avitus,  a  Spani.-h  priest,  revived  tin: 
errors  of  the  ()rigenist<  in  Spain,  about 
the  year  415  ;  and  probably  it  was  against 
the  followers  of  this  Avitus,  that  the 
Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  (>:}:{. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
The  common  feelings  of  our  nature  would 
suggest  the  decent  adornment  of  the  house 
of  our  COD:  "shall  we,"  in  the  words  of 
our  homily,  "be  so  mindful  of  our  common 
ba-v  houses,  deputed  to  so  low  occupying, 
and  be  forgetful  toward  that  house  of 
GOD  wherein  be  administered  the  words 
of  our  eternal  salvation;  wherein  are  en 
treated  the  sacraments  and  mvstcrics  of 
our  redemption;  tht-  fountain  of  the  re 
generation  is  there  presented  unto  us;  the 
partaking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
SAVIOUR  CHRIST  is  there  offered  unto  us; 
and  shall  we  not  esteem  the  place  where 
so  heavenly  things  are  handled?" 

The  following  are  the  chief  enactments 
of  the  Church  and  the  State,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  ornaments  of  the  church.  i$y 
the  rubric  before  the  Common  1 'raver,  as 
also  by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2.,  such 
ornaments  of  the  church,  ami  of  the  mi 
nisters  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  minis 
tration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  a* 
were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  au 
thority  of  parliament,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  kinir  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Rcvnolds.  The  archdeacons  shall  take 
care  that  the  clothes  of  the  altar  be  decent 
and  in  good  order;  that  the  church  have 
fit  books  both  for  singing  and  reading; 
and  at  lca*t  two  sacerdotal  vestments. 

liv  the  statute  of  Circumsnecte  tigatis, 
\:\  Edward  I.  st.  iv.  The  king  to  his 
judges  sendeth  greeting:  —  I'se  your 
selves  circumspectly  in  all  matters  con 
cerning  the  prelates,  where  they  do  punish, 
for  that  the  church  is  not  conveniently 
decked:  in  which  case  the  spiritual  judge 
shall  have  power  to  take  knowledge,  not 
withstanding  the  king's  prohibition. 

[Not  conveniently  decked.]  For  the 
law  allows  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  have 
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cognisance  in  this  case,  of  providing  decent 
ornaments  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service. 

Canon  85.  The  churchwardens  or  quest- 
men  shall  take  care  that  all  things  in  the 
church  be  kept  in  such  an  orderly  and 
decent  sort,  without  dust,  or  any  thing 
that  may  be  either  noisome  or  unseemly, 
as  best  becometh  the  house  of  GOD,  and 
is  prescribed  in  a  homily  to  that  effect. 

Canon  82.  Whereas  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  in  all  churches  within  the  realm 
of  England,  convenient  and  decent  tables 
are  provided  and  placed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  communion  ;  we  appoint  that 
the  same  tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
kept  and  repaired  in  sufficient  and  seemly 
manner,  and  covered  in  time  of  divine  ser 
vice  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other  decent 
stuff,  thought  meet  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  place  (if  any  question  be  made  of  it), 
and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  at  the  time  of 
the  ministration,  as  becometh  that  table, 
and  so  stand,  saving  when  the  said  holy 
communion  is  to  be  administered. 

In  ancient  times,  the  bishops  preached 
standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  After 
wards  it  was  found  more  convenient  to 
have  pulpits  erected  for  that  purpose. 

And  by  Canon  83.  The  churchwar 
dens  or  questmen,  at  the  common  charge 
of  the  parishioners,  in  every  church,  shall 
provide  a  comely  and  decent  pulpit,  to  be 
set  in  a  convenient  place  within  the  same, 
by  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
place  (if  any  question  do  arise) ;  and  to 
be  there  seemly  kept  for  the  preaching  of 
Gou's  word. 

Canon  82.  And  likewise  a  convenient 
seat  shall  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  for  the  minister  to  read  service  in. 

Canon  58.  Every  minister  saying  the 
public  prayers,  or  ministering  the  sacra 
ments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall 
wear  a  decent  and  comely  surplice  with 
sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish.  And  if  any  question  arise 
touching  the  matter,  decency,  or  comeliness 
thereof,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the 
discretion  of  the  ordinary. 

Canon  81.  According  to  a  former  con 
stitution,  (viz.  among  the  constitutions  of 
1570,)  too  much  neglected  in  many  places, 
we  appoint,  that  there  shall  be  a  font  of 
stone  in  every  church  and  chapel  where 
baptism  is  to  be  ministered  :  the  same  to 
be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places.  In 
which  only  font  the  minister  shall  baptize 
publicly. 

In  an  act  in  the  27th  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  enacted,  that  money  collected  for  the 


poor  should  be  kept  in  the  common  cofT-MJ 
or  box  standing  in  the  church  of  evei'j 
parish. 

And  by  Canon  84.  The  churchwa'lj 
dens  shall  provide  and  have,  within  thrHJ 
months  after  the  publishing  of  these  coiijl 
stitutions,  a  strong  chest,  with  a  hole  H 
the  upper  part  thereof,  to  be  provided  11 
the  charge  of  the  parish,  (if  there  be  noi;ii 
such  already  provided.)  having  three  key-;,] 
of  which  one  shall  remain  in  the  custo<  4 
of  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  thi 
other  two  in  the  custody  of  the  church] 
wardens  for  the  time  being;  which  chesl 
they  shall  set  and  fasten  in  the  most  coul 
venient  place,  to  the  intent  the  parishione.l 
may  put  into  it  their  alms  for  their  pool 
neighbours.  And  the  parson,  vicar,  ol 
curate  shall  diligently,  from  time  to  tiinjj 
and  especially  when  men  make  their  test;  J 
ments,  call  upon,  exhort,  and  move  the:ij 
neighbours,  to  confer  and  give  as  thcjj 
may  well  spare  to  the  said  chest :  declarj 
ing  unto  them,  that  whereas  heretofbrij 
they  have  been  diligent  to  bestow  mucl 
substance  otherwise  than  GOD  commanded] 
upon  superstitious  uses,  now  they  ought  iA 
this  time  to  be  much  more  ready  to  help 
the  poor  and  needy,  knowing  that  to  rcJ 
lieve  the  poor  is  a  sacrifice  which  pleaseili 
GOD  :  and  that  also,  whatsoever  is  giver 
for  their  comfort,  is  given  to  CHRIST  hin> 
self^  and  is  so  accepted  of  Him,  that  He. 
will  mercifully  reward  the  same.  TH 
which  alms  and  devotion  of  the  people,  tl  ej 
keepers  of  the  keys  shall  yearly,  quarterly 
or  oftener  (as  need  requireth),  take  out  ( -i 
the  chest,  and  distribute  the  same  in  tbij 
presence  of  most  of  the  parish,  or  of  six  ol 
the  chief  of  them,  to  be  truly  and  faithfull  \ 
delivered  to  their  most  poor  and  need', 
neighbours. 

AVhilst  the  sentences   of  the  offertory 
are  reading,  the  deacons,  churchwarden  . 
or  other   fit  persons   appointed   for   thrt 
purpose,    shall   receive   the  alms   for  th 
poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people,  i 
a  decent   basin,   to   be   provided    by  th 
parish  for  that  purpose.  —  Rubric. 

This  offertory  was  anciently  an  oblation 
for  the  use  of  the  priest ;  but  at  the  Re 
formation  it  was  changed  into  alms  for 
the  poor. 

Canon  20.  The  churchwardens  against 
the  time  of  every  communion  shall,  at  th'1 
charge  of  the  parish,  with  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  minister,  provide  a  sufB  - 
cient  quantity  of  fine  white  bread,  and  o; 
good  and  wholesome  wine :  which  win" 
we  require  to  be  brought  to  the  commu 
nion  table  in  a  clean  and  sweet  standing 
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r>t,  or  stoop    of  pewter,  if  not   of  purer 
|  ictiil. 

Winchelsea.  The  parishioners  .-hall  find, 
5 1  their  own  charge,  the  chalice  or  cup  for 
r  ic  wine. 

»  Which,  says  Lyndwood,  although  ex 
pressed  in  the  singular  number,  yet  is  nut 
I  itended  to  exclude  more  than  one,  where 
f,iore  are  necessarv. 

f   Winchelsea.     The  parishioners,  at  their 
-wn  charge,  shall  find  bells  with  ropes. 
[    Winchelsea.    The  parishioners  shall  find, 
!.t  their  own  charge,  a  bier  for  the  dead. 

If  anv   parishes  be  yet    unfurnished  of 

,ie    Bible    of    the    largest    volume,    the 

;  hurchwardens    shall,     within    convenient 

Mae,  provide   the  same   at  the   charge  of 

.ie  parish. 

Bv  Canon  80.     The  churchwardens  or 
s,ucstmcn    of  every    church    and    chapel 
Uiiill,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  provide 
,lie  Book   of  Common  Trayer,  lately  cx- 
laiued  in  some  few  points,  by  his  majesty's 
uthority    according    to   the   laws    and   his 
.ighness's  prerogative  in  that  behalf;    and 
liat,  with  all  convenient  speed,  but,  at  the 
•urthest,  within  two  months  after  the  pub 
lishing  of  these  our  constitutions. 

By  the  1  Eliz.  o.  2.  The  Book  of 
poromon  Prayer  shall  be  provided  at  the 
harge  of  the  parishioners  ot'  every  parish 
,nd  cathedral  church,  (s.  19.) 

By  the  13  cSc  14  Charles  II.  c.  4.  A  true 
irinted  copy  of  the  (present)  Book  ot' 
Uonnnon  1'rayer  shall,  at  the  costs  and 
[barges  of  the  parishioners  of  everv  parish 
hurch  and  chapelry,  cathedral,  church, 
i  oil  ego,  and  hall,  be  provided  before  the 
ieast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  liifi'J,  on  pain  of 
•1.  a  mouth  for  so  long  time  as  they  shall 
,>e  unprovided  thereof,  (s.  -2.) 

Canon  80.  If  any  parishes  be  yet  un- 
'urnished  of  the  Book  of  Homilies  allowed 
py  authority,  the  churchwardens  shall, 
vithin  convenient  time,  provide  the  same 
it  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

By  Canon  17.  In  every  parish  church 
imd  ch:ipel  shall  be  provided  one  parch- 
'nent  book  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
therein  shall  be  written  the  day  and  year 
nf  every  christening,  wedding,  and  burial 
ivithin  the  parish  ;  and  for  the  safe  keeping 
hereof,  the  churchwardens,  at  the  charge 
)f  the  parish,  shall  provide  one  sure 
oiler,  with  three  locks  and  keys,  where- 
>f  one  to  remain  with  the  minister,  and 
he  other  two  with  the  churchwardens 
Severally. 

Canon  !>!).  The  table  of  degrees  of  mar- 
•iages  prohibited  shall  be,  in  every  church, 
mblicly  set  up  at  the  charge  of  the  parish. 


Canon  &2.  The  Ten  Commandments 
shall  be  set,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
upon  the  ea-t  end  of  everv  church  and 
chapel,  where  the  people  may  be.-t  see  and 
read  the  same. 

Canon  S:>.  And  other  chosen  sentences 
shall,  at  the  like  charge,  be  written  upon 
the  walls  of  the  said  churches  and  chapels 
in  places  convenient. 

Lord  Coke  says,  concerning  the  build 
ing  or  erecting  of  tombs,  sepulchres,  or 
monuments  for  the  deceased  in  church, 
chancel,  common  chapel,  or  church-vard, 
in  convenient  manner,  it  i>  lawful;  for  it 
is  the  last  work  ot'  charitv  that  can  be 
done  for  the  deceased;  who,  whilst  he. 
lived,  was  a  living  temple  of  the  HOI.Y 
(JiiosT,  with  a  reverend  regard  and  Chris 
tian  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  And 
the  defacing  of  them  is  punishable  bv  the. 
common  law,  and  those  who  build  or  erect 
the  same  shall  have  the  action  during  their 
lives,  and,  after  their  decease,  the  heir  of 
the  deceased  shall  have  the  action.  Uut 
the  building  or  erecting  the  sepulchre, 
tomb,  or  other  monument,  ought  not  to  be 
to  the  hindrance  of  the  celebration  of 
divine  service. 

Of  grave-stones  (he  says),  winding 
sheets,  coats  of  arms,  peiions,  or  other 
ensigns  of  honour,  hung  up,  laid  or  placed 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  the  propertv  re 
mains  in  the  executors  ;  and  thcv  may 
have  actions  against  such  as  break,  de 
face  or  carry  them  away,  or  an  appeal  of 
felony. 

But  Sir  Simon  Deggc  says,  he  conceives 
that  this  must  be  intended,  bv  license  of 
the  bishop,  or  consent  of  the  parson  and 
churchwardens. 

Dr.  Watson  says,  this  is  to  bo  un 
derstood  ot'  such  monuments  onlv  as  are 
set  up  in  the  aisles  belonging  to  particular 
persons;  or  ifthev  be  ~et  up  in  anv  other 
part  of  the  Church,  he  supposes  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  thcv  were  placed  there 
with  the  incumbent's  consent. 

And  Dr.  (iihson  observing  thereupon 
savs  thus: — Monuments,  coat  armour, 
and  other  ensigns  of  honour,  set  up  in 
memory  of  the  deceased,  mav  not  be  re 
moved  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ordinary  or 
incumbent.  ( >u  tin-  contrary,  if  either 
thcv  or  anv  other  person  shall  take  away 
or  deface  them,  the  person  who  set  them 
up  shall  have  an  action  against  them 
durinjf  his  life,  and  after  his  death  the 
heir  ot'  the  deceased  shall  have  the  same, 
who  (as  they  say)  is  inheritable  to  arms, 
and  the  like,  as  to  heir-looms  :  and  it 
avails  not  that  thcv  are  annexed  to  the 
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freehold,  though  that  is  in  the  parson. 
But  this,  as  he  conceives,  is  to  be  under 
stood  with  one  limitation  ;  if  they  were 
set  up  with  consent  of  the  ordinary  ;  for 
though  (as  my  Lord  Coke  says)  tombs, 
sepulchres,  or  monuments  may  be  erected 
for  the  deceased,  in  church  or  chancel,  in 
convenient  manner,  the  ordinary  must 
be  allowed  the  proper  judge  of  that  con- 
veniency  ;  inasmuch  as  such  erecting,  he 
adds,  ought  not  to  be  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  And 
if  they  are  erected  without  consent,  and 
upon  inquiry  and  inspection  be  found  to 
the  hindrance  of  divine  service,  he  thinks 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  such  case  the 
ordinary  has  sufficient  authority  to,  decree 
a  removal,  without  any  danger  of  an 
action  at  law. 

If  any  superstitious  pictures  are  in  a 
window  of  a  church  or  aisle,  it  is  not  law 
ful  for  any  to  break  them  without  license 
of  the  ordinary  :  and  in  Prickets  case, 
AVray,  chief  justice,  bound  the  offender  to 
good  behaviour. 

Besides  what  has  been  observed  in  par 
ticular,  there  are  many  other  articles  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  by  any  special 
law,  and  therefore  must  be  referred  to  the 
general  power  of  the  churchwardens,  with 
the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  pa 
rishioners  as  aforesaid,  and  under  the  di 
rection  of  the  ordinary;  such  as  the  erect 
ing  galleries,  adding  new  bells,  (and  of 
consequence,  as  it  seems,  salaries  for  the 
ringers,)  organ?,  clock,  chimes,  king's  arms, 
pulpit  cloths,  hearse  cloth,  rushes  or  mats, 
vestry  furniture,  and  such  like.  The  soil 
and  freehold  of  the  church  and  church 
yard  is  in  the  parson ;  but  the  fee  simple 
of  the  glebe  is  in  abeyance.  And  if  the 
walls,  windows,  or  doors  of  the  church  be 
broken  by  any  person,  or  the  trees  in  the 
church-yard  be  cut  down,  or  grass  there  be 
eaten  up  by  a  stranger;  the  incumbent  of 
the  rectory  (or  his  tenant,  if  they  be  let) 
may  have  his  actions  for  the  damages.  But 
the  goods  of  the  church  do  not  belong  to 
the  incumbent,  but  to  the  parishioners ; 
and  if  they  be  taken  away  or  broken,  the 
churchwardens  shall  have  their  action  of 
trespass  at  the  common  law. 

The  magnificence  of  the  first  Jewish 
temple  was  acceptable  to  GOD  ;  and  the 
too  sparing  contributions  of  the  people 
towards  the  second,  was  severely  reproved  ; 
and  therefore  no  one  can  justly  complain, 
that  the  ornaments  now  made  use  of  in 
our  churches  are  too  many,  or  expensive. 
Far  from  us  be  all  ornaments  unbecoming 
the  worship  of  a  spirit,  or  the  gravity  of  a 


church  ;  but  it  has  an  ill  aspect  when  me  i! 
think  that   well  enough  in  GOB'S  hous 
which  they  would  not  endure  in  the  meane-; 
offices   of  their   own.     It  is   not  enougl 
barely  to  devote   churches  to  the  publ  > 
services  of  religion,  unless   they  are  so 
apart  with  the  solemn  rites  of  a  formal  dc 
dication.  By  these  solemnities  the  founde;-; 
were  accustomed  to  surrender  all  the  righi 
they  had  in  them,  and  make  GOD  hinise. 
the  sole  owner.     And  whoever  gave  anj 
lands  or  endowments  to  the  service  of  Goi>j 
gave   it   in  a  formal  writing,  sealed  am 
witnessed,    (as   is   now  usual  in  commoij 
transactions,)  the  tender  of  the  gift  beimjj 
made  upon  the  altar,  by  the  donor  on  h  J 
knees.     At  the  consecration  of  both  tL<| 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  -i 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  a  manifeH 
sign  that  he  then  took  possession  of  them 
(Ex.    xl.    34.      1    Kings,   viii.   10,   11.)- 
Wheatly. 

Temples,  and  other  utensils  designed  b> 
GOD  himself,  are  holy  as  related  to  him  by 
that  designation.  Temples,  utensils,  lands/ 
&c.  devoted  and  lawfully  separated  by  man. 
for  holy  uses,  are  holy  as  justly  related  t<: 
GOD  by  that  lawful  separation.  To  say. 
as  some  do,  that  they  are  indeed  const- 
crated  and  separated,  but  not  holy,  is  t: 
be  ridiculously  wise  by  self-contradiction. 
and  the  masterly  use  of  the  word  holy 
contrary  to  custom  and  terms.  Minister; 
are  more  holy  than  temples,  lands,  or 
utensils,  as  being  more  nearly  related  to 
holy  things.  And  things  separated  by 
GOD  himself  are  more  holy  than  thos.^ 
j  ustly  separated  by  man.  And  so  of  days-, 
—  Baxter. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  an; 
man  to  go  about  the  building  of  an  hous< 
to  the  GOD  of  heaven,  with  no  other  ap 
pearance  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  .'. 
kitchen,  or  a  parlour,  for  his  own  use '.' 
or  when  a  work  of  such  a  nature  is  finished 
remaineth  there  nothing  but  presently  t' 
use  it,  and  so  an  end?  Albeit  the  tru> 
worship  of  GOD  be  to  GOD  in  itself  accept 
able,  who  respecteth  not  so  much  in  wha 
place,  as  with  what  affection  he  is  served 
and  therefore  Moses  in  the  midst  of  th( 
sea,  Job  on  the  dunghill,  Ezekiah  in  bed. 
Jeremy  in  mire,  Jonas  in  the  whale. 
Daniel  in  the  den,  the  Children  in  t  la- 
furnace,  the  Thief  on  the  cross,  Peter  and 
Paul  in  prison,  calling  unto  GOD  were 
heard,  as  St.  Basil  noteth,  manifest  not 
withstanding  it  is,  that  the  very  majesty 
and  holiness  of  the  place  where  GOD  it 
worshipped  hath  in  regard  of  us  great 
virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  for  that  it 
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•erveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up  devo- 
i  ion.  — Hooker. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  possess  a  pcr- 
.;ijct  knowledge  on  this  head,  is  referred  to 
.  {ingham's  "  Origines  Ecclesiastics',"  or 
\  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  b.  viii. 
I  ORTHODOXY.  ('oo(A,r  and  tu«w.) 
'  Soundness  of  doctrine. 

•  Of  course  the  question  here  to  be  dc- 
,'  ided  is,  What  is  soundness  of  doctrine:' 
(if  two  men  take  Scripture  lor  their  guide, 
:.  nd  professing  to    have   no    other    guide, 
}:ome  to  opposite   conclusions,    it  is   quite 
£:lear  that  neither   has  a   right   to   decide 
l:hat  the  other  is  not   orthodox.     On   this 
; principle  it  is  as  uncharitable  and  illogical 

or   the  Trinitarian   to  call  the   Socinian 
jiot  orthodox,  as  it  is  for  the  Soeiniau  to 
)  Dedicate  the  same  of  the  Trinitarian.    J>ut 
f  we  interpret  Scripture  by  the  sense  of 
•he  Church,  then  we  may  consistently  call 
!  .hose    orthodox   who    hold    the    doctrines 
•vliich   she  deduces   from    Scripture,    and 
>  hose  heterodox  who   do   not    hold   those 
'..loctrines.       So     that     orthodoxy     means 
;  soundness  of  doctrine,  the  doctrine  being 
Proved  to  be  sound  by  reference  to  the 
•Consentient    testimony    of   Scripture    and 
.he  Church.     Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  as 
',  .hose  low-churchmen,  who  repudiate   So- 
sinian  notions,  are   by  some  called  evan 
gelicals,  so  high-churchmen  are  designated 
'•orthodox.     Both  titles,   if  intended  to  be 
applied  exclusiceli/,  are  applied  incorrectly. 
i    ORTLIBENSES.     (Lut.)     A  sect,  or 
•branch,   of  the  ancient  Vaudois  or   Wal- 
Idenses. 

The  Ortlibenses  denied  there  was  a 
Trinity  before  the  nativity  of  JESUS  C'IIHIST, 
:who,  according  to  them,  was  not  till  that 
'itime  the  SON  of  GOD.  To  these  two  per 
sons  of  the  GODHEAD  they  added  a  third, 
during  the  preaching  of  Ji:srs  CHRIST; 
.namely,  St.  Peter,  whom  they  acknow 
ledged  to  be  the  HOLY  GHOST.  They  held 
'the  eternity  of  the  world;  but  had  no 
'notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
'ithe  immortality  of  the  soul.  Xotwith- 
'standing  which,  they  maintained  (perhaps 
'by  way  of  irony)  that  there  would  be  a 
i  final  judgment,  at  which  time  the  pope  and 
Ithe  emperor  would  become  proselytes  to 
their  sect. 

They  denied  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  JESUS  CHRIST.  Ills  cross,  they  pre 
tended,  was  penance  and  their  own  ab 
stemious  way  of  life:  this,  they  said,  was 
Ithe  cross  our  SAVIOUR  bore.  They  as- 

•  cribed    all    the  virtue  of   baptism    to   the 

•  merit  of  him  who  administered  it.     They 
I  were  of  opinion,  that  Jews  might  be  saved 


without  baptism,  provided  they  embraced 
their  sect.  They  boldly  asserted,  that 
they  themselves  were  the  only  true  mys 
tical  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of 
CHRIST. 

PACIFICATION,  EDICTS  OF,  were 
decrees,  or  edicts,  granted  bv  the  kings  of 
France  to  the  Protestants,  for  appeasing 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  their  perse 
cution. 

The  first  edict  of  pacification  was 
granted  by  Charles  IX.,  in  .January  1-JliJ, 
permitting  the  free  exercise  of  the  rc- 
lormed  religion  near  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  realm.  March  1!).  l.j(>;5,  the 
same  king  granted  a  second  edict  of  paci 
fication,  at  Amboise,  permitting  the  Iree 
exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  tin; 
houses  of  gentlemen  and  lords  high-justi 
ciaries  (or  those  that  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death)  to  their  families  ;,nd  depend 
ants  only  :  and  allowing  other  Protestants 
to  have  their  sermons  in  such  towns  as 
they  had  them  in  before  the  seventh  of 
March,  obliging  them  withal  to  quit  the 
churches  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
during  the  troubles.  Another,  called  the 
edict  ofLonjumeau,  ordering  the  execution 
of  that  of  Amboise,  was  published  March 
•27.  lo.JS,  after  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
pacification  was  of  but  short  continuance; 
for  Charles,  perceiving  ft  general  insurrec 
tion  of  the  Huguenots,  revoked  the  said 
edicts  in  September,  lol!*,  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
commanding  all  the  ministers  to  depart 
the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days.  But,  on  the 
eighth  \)f  August,  1.J70,  he  made  peace 
with  them  again,  and  published  an  edict 
on  the  eleventh,  allowing  the  lords  high- 
justiciaries  to  have  sermons  in  their  houses 
for  all  comers,  and  granting  oilier  Protest 
ants  two  public  exercises  in  each  govern 
ment.  He  likewise  gave  them  four  cau 
tionary  towns,  vi/.  llochel,  Montauban, 
Cognac,  and  La  Chaiitc,  to  be  places  of 
security  for  them  dining  the  space  of  two 
years.  Nevertheless,  in  August,  l.jT'2,  he. 
authorised  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  declaration,  for 
bidding  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

llenrv  JIL,  in  April,  MTfi,  made  peace 
with  the  Protestants,  and  the  edict  of 
pacification  was  published  in  parliament, 
May  14.,  permitting  them  to  build  churches, 
and  have  sermons  where  they  pleased. 
The  Guisian  faction,  enraged  at.  this  ge 
neral  liberlv,  beiran  the  famous  league  lor 
defence  of  the  Caiholie  leligion,  which 
became  so  formidable,  that  it  obliged  the 
t;  <.  4 
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king  to  assemble  the  states  of  the  king 
dom  at  Blois,  in  December,  1576;  where  it 
was  enacted,  that  there  should  be  but  one 
religion  in  France,  and  that  the  Protestant 
ministers  should  be  all  banished.  In  1577, 
the  king,  to  pacify  the  troubles,  published 
an  edict  in  parliament,  October  8th,  grant 
ing  the  same  liberty  to  the  reformed,  which 
they  had  before.  However,  in  July,  1585, 
the  league  obliged  him  to  publish  another 
edict,  revoking  all  former  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  and  ordering  them  to 
depart  the  kingdom  in  six  months,  or  turn 
Papists.  This  edict  was  followed  by  more 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Henry  IV.  coming  to  the  crown,  pub 
lished  a  declaration,  July  4.  1591,  abo 
lishing  the  edicts  against  the  Protestants. 
This  edict  was  verified  in  the  parliament 
of  Chalons ;  but  the  troubles  prevented 
the  verification  of  it  in  the  parliaments  of 
the  other  provinces  ;  so  that  the  Protest 
ants  had  not  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  any  place  but  where  they  were 
masters,  and  had  banished  the  Romish 
religion.  In  April,  1598,  the  king  pub 
lished  a  new  edict  of  pacification  at  Nantes, 
granting  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  all  places  where  they 
had  the  same  in  1596  and  1597,  and  one 
exercise  in  each  bailiwick. 

This  edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1652.  But  his  letter,  in  1685,  abolished 
it  entirely  ;  since  which  time  the  Protest 
ants  ceased  to  be  tolerated  in  France  till 
the  Revolution.  —  Broughton, 

P^EDO-BAPTISM.  (From-™,c,achUd, 
and  ficnrTiZw,  to  baptize.)  The  baptism  of 
children.  (See  Baptism  of  Infants.) 

PALL,  or  PALLIUM.  In  the  Romish 
Church  the  following  is  the  description  of 
the  pall  as  given  by  Romish  writers.  The 
pallium  is  a  part  of  the  pontifical  dress 
worn  only  by  the  pope,  archbishops,  and 
patriarchs.  It  is  a  white  woollen  band  of 
about  three  fingers'  breadth,  made  round, 
and  worn  over  the  shoulders,  crossed  in 
front  with  one  end  hanging  down  over  the 
breast ;  the  other  behind  it  is  ornamented 
with  purple  crosses,  and  fastened  by  three 
golden  needles,  or  pins.  It  is  made  of  the 
wool  of  perfectly  white  sheep,  which  are 
yearly,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  offered 
and  blessed  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  in  the  church  dedicated  to  her 
in  the  Nomentan  Way  in  Rome.  The 
sheep  are  received  by  two  canons  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who  deliver 
them  into  the  charge  of  the  subdeacons 
of  the  Apostolic  College,  and  they  then 


are  kept  and  fed  by  them  until  the  tirn  >| 
for  shearing  them  arrives.     The  pallium -m 
are  always  made  of  this  wool,  and  wheul 
made  they  are  brought  to  the  church  ofl 
St.  Peter    and    St.  Paul,   and   are   placed! 
upon  the  altar  over  their  tomb  on  the  ev  jl 
of  their  festival,   and  are  left  there  th-jll 
whole  night,  and  on  the  following  day  arjl 
delivered  to  the  subdeacons,  whose  oflic  ;1 
it  is  to  take  charge  of  them.     The  pop  J 
alone    always    wears    the    pallium,    and1 
wherever  he  officiates,   to  signify  his  as 
sumed  authority  over  all  other  particular 
churches.      Archbishops    and    patriarchs 
receive  it  from  him,  and  cannot  wear  it 
except  in  their  own  churches,  and  only  on 
certain  great  festivals  when  they  celebrate 
the  mass. 

An  archbishop  in  the  Romish  Church, 
although  he  be  consecrated  as  bishop,  and 
have  taken  possession,  cannot  before  h<; 
has  petitioned  for,  and  received  and  paid 
for  the  pallium,  either  call  himself  arch 
bishop,  or  perform  such  acts  as  belong  to 
the  "  greater  jurisdiction  ;"  those,  namely, 
which  he  exercises  not  as  a  bishop,  but  as 
archbishop,  such  as  to  summon  a  council. 
or  to  visit  his  province,  &c.  He  can,  how 
ever,  when  his  election  has  been  confirmed, 
and  before  he  receives  the  pallium,  depute 
his  functions,  in  the  matter  of  ordaining 
bishops,  to  his  suffragans,  who  may  lawful!) 
exercise  them  by  his  command.  If,  how 
ever,  any  archbishop  in  the  Romish  Church, 
before  he  receives  the  pallium,  perform 
those  offices  which  result  immediately  from  ' 
the  possession  of  it,  such  as,  for  instance  i 
those  relating  to  orders  and  to  the  chrism,  i 
&c.,  the  acts  themselves  are  valid,  but 
the  archbishop  offends  against  the  canons 
and  laws  of  the  Church. 

The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  habit, 
and  originally  granted  by  the  emperors  to 
the  patriarchs.  Thus  Constantine  gave 
the  use  of  the  pall  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  : 
and  Anthimus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
being  expelled  his  see,  is  said  to  have  re 
turned  the  pall  to  the  Emperor  Justinian; 
which  implies  his  having  received  it  from 
him.  And  the  reason  of  the  royal  consent 
in  this  manner  seems  to  be,  because  it  was 
high  jtreason  to  Avear  any  part  of  the  im 
perial  habit  without  license. 

In  after  ages,  when  the  see  of  Rome 
had  carried  its  authority  to  the  highest 
pitch,  under  pope  Innocent  HI.,  that  pon 
tiff,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1215, 
decreed  the  pall  to  be  a  mark  and  dis 
tinction,  intimating  the  plenitude  of  the 
apostolic  power,  and  that  neither  the 
function  nor  title  of  archbishop  should  be 
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iSSUmcd   without    it  ;   and    this,    not   only 

;  vhen  a  bishop  was  prefer iv<l  to  tlie  degree 

>f    archbishop,    hut    likewise    in    ease    of 

•  ranslations,  when   an   archbishop  was   re- 
'  noved  from  one  see  to  another.      It  was 

lecreed,  likewise,    that    every   archbishop 
hould  be  buried  in  his  pall,  that  his  sue- 

•  tessor  might  make  no  use  of  it,  but  be  ob- 
iged  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  another.    I5y 

•  hese  means  the  court  of  Home  brought 
//ast  sums  of  money  into  its  exchequer. 

PALM  SUNDAY.  The  Sunday  next 
Before  Easter,  so  called  from  palm  brandies 
>eing  strewed  on  the  road  by  the  mul- 
itude,  when  our  SAVIOUR  made  his  tri- 
imphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

This  week,  immediately  preceding  the 
/east  of  Easter,  is  more  especially  designed 
o  tit  us  for  that  great  solemnity  ;  and,  to 
:hat  end,  is  to  be  spent  in  more  than 
ordinary  piety  and  devotion.  It  was  an 
ciently  culled  sometimes  the  Great  "Week, 
.sometimes  the  Holy  Week,  because  it 
aath  a  larger  service  than  any  other  week, 
,2very  day  having  a  second  service  ap 
pointed  for  it,  in  which  are  rehearsed  at 
•arge  the  sull'erings  of  CHRIST,  as  they  are 
described  by  the  four  evangelists;  that  by 
hearing  and  reading  the  history  of  his 
passion,  we  may  be  better  prepared  for 
the  mystery  of  his  resurrection;  that,  by 
his  rising  from  the  dead,  we  may  be 
quickened  to  newness  of  life.  This  day, 
.which  begins  this  holy  week,  is  called  by 
ithe  name  of  Palm  Sunday,  being  the  day 
an  which  our  SAVIOUR  entered  Jerusalem 
with  great  joy;  some  spreading  their  gar- 
iments,  others  cutting  down  branches  of 
,palm,  carrying  them  in  their  hands,  and 
Strewing  them  in  the  way,  which  hath 
been  remembered  with  great  solemnity. — 
Dr.  Hole: 

In  the  missals  this  Sunday  is  called 
iPiihn  Sunday;  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng 
land  it  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  On 
'this  day,  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
the  people  in  solemn  procession  carried  in 
'their  hands  palms,  or  branches  of  some 
other  tree,  in  commemoration  of  CHRIST'S 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  five  davs 
'before  his  death.  The  palms  were  then 
placed  on  the  altar  by  the  clerks,  before 
the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  euchai  ist ; 
land  numerous  benedictory  collects  were 
pronounced  over  them  by  the  priest. — 
Shepherd. 

The  collect  for  the  day  puts  us  in  mind 
of  the  tender  love  of  (ion  towards  man 
kind,  in  sending  his  Sox,  not  onlv  to  take 
iupon  him  our  llesh,  but  to  stiller  in  it  the 
death  of  the  cross  for  our  sins  ;  to  the 


intent,  ''that  all  mankind  should  follow 
the  example  of  his  great  humililv;"  and 
thence  teaches  us  to  prav,  "•  that  we  may 
both  follow  the  example  of  his  patience, 
and  also  lie  made  partakers  of  his  resur 
rection." 

The  epistle  for  the  dav  presents  us  to 
this  purpose  with  the  highest  and  best 
pattern  for  our  imitation,  even  the  SON 
of  (ion,  who  hath  done  and  suffered  all 
these  great  things  for  us. 

This  gospel,  with  the  rest  that  follow- 
on  each  day  of  this  holy  week,  gives  us 
an  ample  account  of  the  death  and  passion 
of  our  bh-ssed  S\viorn,  together  with  tin- 
many  circumstances  that  went  before  and 
came  after  it. —  Dr.  Jlolf. 

PANTHEISM,  (liar,  nil;  H*oC,  God.} 
A  subtle  kind  of  atheism,  which  makes 
GOD  and  the  universe  the  same,  and  so 
denies  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of 
any  GOD  over  the  universe.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  much  of  the  mere  natural 
religion  of  the  present  day  partakes  of  the 
character  of  Pantheism. 

PAPA.  A  name  originally  given  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church,  though 
now  it  is  become  the  pretended  prero 
gative  and  sole  privilege  of  the  pope,  or 
bishop  of  Koine.  The  word  signifies  no 
more  than  father. 

Tertullian.  speaking  indefinitely  of  any 
Christian  bishop  \\lio  absolves  penitents, 
gives  him  the  name  of  Bcnedictus  Pajxt. 
lleraclas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  has  the 
same  title  given  him.  St.  Jerome  gives 
the  title  of  Pa/xt  to  Athanasius,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Paiilinus  ;  and,  writing  often 
to  St.  Augustine,  he  always  inscribes  his 
epistles  Beatissimo  Pnp<r  An<fitxtin<>. 

The  name  Pupn  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  inferior  clergv,  who  were  called 
Pap<K  Pitiiniti,  that  is,  little  fathers ;  in 
comparison  of  whom  Balsamon  calls  pres- 
bvters  Protopapa:,  i.  e.  chief  fathers. 

The  Greek  Christians  have  continued 
to  give  the  name  1'npa  to  their  priests. 
And  there  i>,  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  styled  Protopapa^ 
who,  besides  a  jurisdiction  over  several 
churches,  has  a  particular  respect  paid 
him  by  the  cathedral.  For,  upon  N\  hit- 
sunday,  the  prebendaries  go  in  procession 
to  the  Pnitoptipus  church  (call*  d  the 
Catholic),  i\\\(\  attend  him  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  sings  solemn  IV.syxv.v  according 
to  the  Greek  rituals,  and  is  afterwards 
waited  upon  back  to  his  own  church  with 
the  same  pompous  respect.  (See  Pope.) 

PA  PI  SI'S.  (See  Popery  and  Roman 
Cut/iolic.f.  Eor  the  form  of  reconciling 
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Papists  to  the  Church  of  England,  see 
Abjuration.) 

PARABLE.  The  parabolical,  enigma 
tical,  figurative,  and  sententious  way  of 
speaking  was  the  language  of  the  eastern 
sages  and  learned  men ;  and  nothing  was 
more  insupportable  than  to  hear  a  fool 
utter  parables  :  "  The  legs  of  the  lame  are 
not  equal ;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of 
fools."  (Prov.  xxvi.  7.) 

Our  SAVIOUR  in  the  gospel  seldom 
speaks  to  the  people  but  in  parables  : 
thereby  verifying  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(vi.  9.),  that  the  people  should  see  without 
knowing,  and  hear  without  understanding, 
in  the  midst  of  instruction.  Some  parables 
in  the  New  Testament  are  supposed  to  be 
true  histories.  In  others  our  SAVIOUR 
seems  to  allude  to  some  points  of  history 
in  those  times  ;  as  that  describing  a  king 
who  went  into  a  far  country  to  receive  a 
kingdom.  This  may  hint  at  the  history 
of  Archelaus,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Herod  the  Great,  went  to  Rome, 
to  receive  from  Augustus  the  confirmation 
of  his  father's  will,  by  which  he  had  the 
kingdom  of  Judea  left  to  him. 

PARABOLAXI.  (Lat.)  In  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  were  certain  officers, 
deputed  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  to 
take  care  of  them  all  the  time  of  their 
weakness. 

At  Alexandria,  the  Parabolani  were  in 
corporated  into  a  society,  to  the  number 
of  500  or  600,  elected  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  and  under  his  direction.  But  that 
this  was  not  an  order  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  is  very  evident, 
because  there  is  mention  made  of  Parabo 
lani  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  the  second 
council  held  there. 

They  were  called  Parabolani  from  their 
undertaking,  a  most  dangerous  and  hazard 
ous  office  (TTcipaGoXov  «pyo>')  in  attending 
the  sick,  especially  in  infectious  and  pesti 
lential  diseases.  The  Greeks  used  to  call 
those  irapa€o\oi,  who  hired  themselves  out 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi 
theatre  ;  for  the  word  7rapa£«XXav  signifies 
exposing  a  man's  life  to  danger.  In  this 
sense,  the  Christians  were  often  called 
Parabolarii  by  the  heathens,  because  they 
were  so  ready  to  expose  their  lives  to 
martyrdom.  And,  upon  the  like  account, 
the  name  Parabolani  was  given  to  the 
officers  we  are  speaking  of. 

These  Parabolani,  being  men  of  a  bold 
and  daring  spirit,  were  ready  upon  all 
occasions  to  engage  in  any  quarrel  that 
should  happen  in  Church  or  State,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  in  the  dispute  between 


Cyril  the  bishop  and  Orestes  the  governor 
of  Alexandria.  Wherefore  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  put  them  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Prsefectus  Augustalis,  and  strict!} 
prohibited  them  to  appear  at  any  public 
shows,  or  in  the  common  council  of  the 
city,  or  in  the' courts  of  judicature,  unless 
any  of  them  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  or 
appeared  as  syndic  for  the  whole  body 
AVhich  shews  that  the  civil  government 
always  looked  upon  the  Parabolani  as  r 
formidable  body  of  men,  and  kept  c 
watchful  eye  over  them,  that,  while  the) 
were  serving  the  Church,  they  might  not 
do  any  disservice  to  the  State. — Bingham 

PARACLETE.  A  comforter  and  ad 
vocate,  applied  to  GOD  the  HOLT  GHOST. 
(John,  xv.  26.)  —  See  Holy  Ghost. 

PARACLETICE  (Gr.},  among  the 
Greek  Christians,  is  a  book  of  anthems,  01 
hymns,  so  called,  because  they  chiefly  tend 
to  comfort  the  sinner,  or  because  they  are 
partly  invocatory,  consisting  of  pious  ad 
dresses  to  GOD  and  the  saints. 

The  hymns  or  anthems  in  this  book  are 
not  appropriated  to  particular  days,  but 
contain  something  proper  to  be  recited 
every  day,  in  the  mass,  vespers,  matins, 
and  other  offices. 

Allatius  finds  great  fault  with  this  book, 
and  says  there  are  many  things  in  it  dis 
respectful  to  the  Virgin  Alary,  and  many 
things  ascribed  to  her  against  all  reason 
and  equity ;  that  it  affirms  that  John  the 
Baptist,  after  his  death,  preached  CHRIST 
in  hell ;  and  that  CHRIST  himself,  when  he 
descended  into  hell,  freed  all  mankind  from 
the  punishments  of  that  place,  and  the 
power  of  the  devil. 

PARAPET.  A  low  wall  protecting  the 
gutter  in  the  roof  of  churches  or  other 
buildings.  Early  parapets  are  universally 
plain,  but,  with  the  Decorated  style,  they 
begin  to  be  panelled,  and  sometimes  pierced 
with  various  patterns,  and  in  the  Perpen 
dicular  they  are  very  frequently  crenel 
lated. 

PARAPHRASE.  (Chaldaic.)  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  first  transla 
tion  of  the  holy  Bible  was  in  Chaldee,  and 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  after  the  Babylonish  cap 
tivity,  was  the  occasion  of  that  version, 
called  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
which  was  neither  done  by  one  author, 
nor  at  the  same  time,  nor  made  upon  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
first  upon  the  Pentateuch  was  done  by 
Onkelos,  a  proselyte,  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  our  SAVIOUR,  if  we  believe  the 
Hebrew  authors ;  the  second  upon  the 
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i  Pentateuch  is  attributed  to  Jonathan,  the 

i  son  of  Uziel,  who  is  not  the  same  with  the 

«  Theodosion,  which  in  Greek  has  the  same 

;  signification  as  Jonathan  in  Hebrew;  that 

is,  the  gift  of  GOD.     The  third  upon  the 

t  same  book  is  called  the  Targum  Hieroso- 

;  lymitanum,  or  the  Jerusalem  Paraphrase; 

:  the  author  of  which  is  not  certainly  known, 

nor  the  time  when  it  was  composed.   Sehi- 

kard  believes  it  to  bear  the  same  date  as 

:  the    Targum    of    Jerusalem,    which    was 

:  written  about  300  years  after  the  last  de- 

:  struction    of    the    temple,    burnt    in    the 

•seventieth  year  after  our  LORD'S  incarna- 

I  tion.     There    are,    besides    these,    three 

.  paraphrases  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  an- 

i  other  upon  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs; 

there  is  also  one  upon  the  Canticles,  Ruth, 

Lamentations,    Ecclesiastes,    and    Esther, 

but  the  author  not  known ;  and  we  have  a 

Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  Joshua,  Judges, 

Kings,  and  the  Prophets,  by  Jonathan,  the 

son  of  Uziel,  who,  according  to  the  Jews, 

had   before  written  the  paraphrase   upon 

the  Pentateuch. 

Several  learned  men  believe  that  all 
the  rabbins  say  concerning  the  Chal 
dee  paraphrase  is  fabulous,  and  that  the 
oldest  of  all  the  translations  is  that  of  the 
Septuagint :  it  is  also  udded  that  they  are 
later  than  St.  Jerome,  who  having  great 
acquaintance  with  the  most  learned  rab 
bins,  and  having  written  so  much  upon 
that  subject,  could  not  fail  of  speaking  of 
:the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  if  there  had  been 
'any  such  in  his  time:  the  Jews  affirm  they 
were  composed  in  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
land  they  have  them  in  so  great  veneration, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  read  in  their  sy 
nagogue  a  section  of  Onkelos'  paraphrase, 
iwhen  they  have  read  an  Hebrew  text  in 
the  Uible. 

PARCLOSE.  Screens  separating  cha- 
ipels,  especially  those  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisles,  from  the  body  of  the  church,  are 
called  parcloses. 

PARDONS.  (See  Indulgences.)  In  the 
Romish  Church,  pardons  or  indulgences 
are  releasemcnt  from  the  temporal  punish 
ment  of  sin  ;  the  power  of  granting  which 
'is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  pope, 
'to  be  dispensed  by  him  to  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy,  for  the  benefit  of  peni- 
itents  throughout  the  Church.  In  the 
i  theory  of  pardons,  the  point  is  assumed, 
that  holy  men  may  accomplish  more  than 
is  strictly  required  of  them  by  the  Divine 
'law;  that  there  is  a  meritorious  value  in 
this  overplus;  that  such  value  is  trans 
ferable,  and  that  it  is  deposited  in  the 
spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church,  subject 


to  the  disposal  of  the  pope,  to  be,  mi 
certain  conditions,  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  those  whose  deficiencies  stand  in  need 
of  such  a  compensation.  A  distinction  is 
then  drawn  between  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal  punishment  of  sin  ;  the  former  of 
which  not  only  embraces  penances,  and  all 
satisfactions  for  sin  in  the  present  life,  but 
also  the  pains  of  purgatory  in  the  next. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  within  the  con 
trol  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church;  and, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  may  be  ame 
liorated  or  terminated  by  the  imputation 
of  so  much  of  the  overabundant  merits 
of  the  saints,  &c.,  as  mav  be  necessary  to 
balance  the  deficiencies  of  the  suH'erer. 

The  privilege  of  selling  pardons,  it  is 
well  known,  was  frequently  granted  by  the 
pope  to  monastic  bodies  in  every  part  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  scandals  and  disor 
ders  consequent  upon  them,  was  one  of 
the  first  moving  causes  of  the  Reformation. 
Against  these  most  pernicious  and  soul- 
destroying  errors,  the  Church  of  England 
protests  in  her  twenty-second  article : 
u  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purga 
tory,  pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoration, 
as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also 
of  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fund  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repug 
nant  to  the  word  of  GOD." 

In  treating  this  subject  we  will  first 
shew  what  the  Romish  doctrine  is,  and 
then  how  repugnant  it  is  to  Scripture. 

As  for  the  first,  what  their  doctrine  con 
cerning  pardons  is,  it  is  diilicuit  to  deter 
mine  ;  they  have  had  so  manv  crotchets 
about  it,  that  one  can  scarce  tell  where  to 
find  them.  AVe  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
it  in  these  following  propositions  :  — 

First,  They  assert,  as  IJellarinine  saith, 
that  "  many  holy  men  have  suffered  more 
for  GOD  and  righteousness'  sake  than  the 
guilt  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which 
they  were  obnoxious  to  for  faults  com 
mitted  by  them,  could  exact." 

Secondlv,  Hence  they  say,  as  Johannes 
de  Turrecremata,  "  That  one  can  satisfy 
for  another,  or  one  can  acceptably  perform 
satisfactory  punishment  for  another,"  viz. 
because  they  suffer  more  than  is  due  to 
their  own  sins  ;  and  seeing  all  sufferings 
are  satisfactory,  what  they  undergo  moie 
than  is  due  to  their  own  is  satisfactory  for 
other  men's  sins. 

Thirdly,  "  Seeing  they  who  thus  undergo 
satisfactory  punishments  for  others  do  not 
appoint  the  fruit  of  this  their  satisfaction 
to  any  particular  persons,  it  therefore,"  as 
Rotl'ensis  saith,  "becomes  profitable  to  the 
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whole  Church  in  common,  so  that  it  is  now 
called  the  common  treasury  of  the  Church, 
to  wit,  that  from  thence  may  be  fetched 
whatsoever  any  others  lack  of  due  satis 
faction." 

Fourthly,  "  This  common  treasure,"  saith 
Bellarmine,  "  is  the  foundation  of  par 
dons."  So  that,  as  he  saith,  "  the  Church 
hath  power  to  apply  this  treasure  of  satis 
faction,  and  by  this  to  grant  our  pardons." 

By  this,  therefore,  we  may  have  some 
sight  into  this  great  mystery,  and  perceive 
what  they  mean  by  pardons.  For  as  Lay- 
jnanus  the  Jesuit  saith,  "  A  pardon  or  in 
dulgence  is  the  remission  of  a  temporal 
punishment  due  to  GOD  without  the  sacra 
ment,  by  the  application  of  the  satisfaction 
of  CHRIST  and  the  saints."  Or,  as  Grego- 
rius  de  Valentia  saith,  "  An  ecclesiastical 
pardon  or  indulgence  is  a  relaxation  of  a 
temporal  punishment  by  GOD'S  judgment 
due  to  actual  sins,  after  the  remission  of 
the  fault  made  without  the  sacrament  (of 
penance),  by  the  application  of  the  super 
abundant  satisfaction  of  CHRIST  and  the 
saints,  by  him  who  hath  lawful  authority 
to  do  it."  But  let  us  hear  what  a  pope 
himself  saith  concerning  these  pardons. 
Leo  X.,  in  his  decretal,  ann.  1518,  saith, 
"  The  pope  of  Rome  may,  for  reasonable 
causes,  grant  to  the  same  saints  of  CHRIST 
who,  charity  uniting  them,  are  members 
of  CHRIST,  whether  they  be  in  this  life  or 
in  purgatory,  pardons  out  of  the  supera- 
bundancy  of  the  merits  of  CHRIST  and  the 
saints  ;  and  that  he  used,  for  the  living  as 
well  as  for  the  dead,  by  his  apostolic  power 
of  granting  pardons,  to  dispense  or  dis 
tribute  the  treasure  of  the  merits  of  CHRIST 
and  the  saints,  to  confer  the  indulgence 
itself,  after  the  manner  of  an  absolution, 
or  transfer  it  after  the  manner  of  a  suf 
frage."  So  that,  as  Durandus  saith,  "  The 
Church  can  communicate  from  this  treasure 
to  any  one,  or  several,  for  their  sins,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  according  as  it  pleases 
the  Church  to  communicate  more  or  less 
from  the  treasure."  And  hence  it  is  that 
we  find  it  said  in  the  book  of  indulgences 
or  pardons,  that  "  Pope  Sylvester  and  Gre 
gory,  that  consecrated  the  Lateran  Church, 
gave  so  many  pardons,  that  none  could 
number  them  but  GOD;  Boniface  being 
witness,  who  said,  '  if  men  knew  the  par 
dons  of  the  Lateran  Church,  they  would 
not  need  to  go  by  sea  to  the  holy  sepul 
chre.'  In  the  chapel  of  the  saints  are 
twenty-eight  stairs  that  stood  before  the 
house  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem.  Whosoever 
shall  ascend  those  stairs  with  devotion 
hath,  for  every  sin,  nine  years  of  pardons  ; 


but  he  that  ascends  them  kneeling,  he  shall 
free  one  soul  out  of  purgatory."  So  that 
it  seems  the  pope  can  not  only  give  me  a 
pardon  for  sins  past,  but  to  come ;  yea, 
and  not  only  give  me  a  pardon  for  my  own 
sins,  but  power  to  pardon  other  men's  sins, 
else  I  could  not  redeem  a  soul  from  pur 
gatory. 

We  have  been  the  larger  in  the  opening 
of  this  great  Romish  mystery,  because  we 
need  do  no  more  than  open  it;  for,  being 
thus  opened,  it  shews  itself  to  be  a  ridicu 
lous  and  impious  doctrine,  utterly  repug 
nant  to  the  Scriptures.  For  this  doctrine, 
thus  explained,  is  grounded  upon  works 
of  supererogation  ;  for  it  is  from  the  trea 
sury  of  these  good  works  that  the  Romish 
Church  fetches  all  her  pardons.  Now  this 
is  but  a  bad  foundation,  contrary  to  Scrip 
ture,  reason,  and  fathers ;  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  fourteenth  article.  And  if  the 
foundation  be  rotten,  the  superstructure 
cannot  be  sound.  Again,  this  doctrine 
supposes  one  man  may  and  doth  satisfy 
for  another  ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  hold 
forth  "CHRIST  [as]  our  propitiation"  (1 
John,  ii.  2.),  "Who  trode  the  wine-press 
of  his  Father's  wrath  alone "  (Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  3.).  Lastly,  this  doctrine  supposes 
that  a  pope,  a  priest,  a  finite  creature,  can 
pardon  sins  ;  whereas  the  Scripture  holds 
forth  this  as  the  prerogative  only  of  the 
true  GOD.  For  "  who  is  a  GOD  like  unto 
thee,"  saith  the  prophet  Micah,  "that  par- 
doneth  iniquities  ?"  (Mic.  vii.  18.)  And 
therefore  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  when 
they  said,  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  GOD 
alone?"  (Luke,  v.  21.),  what  they  said, 
though  wickedly  said  by  them,  not  ac 
knowledging  CHRIST  to  be  GOD,  and  so 
not  to  have  that  power,  yet  it  was  truly 
said  in  itself:  for,  had  not  CHRIST  been 
GOD,  he  would  have  had  no  more  power 
to  forgive  sins  than  the  pope. 

And  whatsoever  the  doctors  of  the  Ro 
mish  Church  now  hold,  we  are  sure  the 
fathers  of  old  constantly  affirmed  that  it 
was  GOD  only  could  forgive  sin.  So  Chry- 
sostom  saith,  "  For  none  can  pardon  sins 
but  only  GOD."  Euthymius,  "  None  can 
truly  pardon  sins,  but  he  alone  who  be 
holds  the  thoughts  of  men."  Gregory: 
"  Thou  who  alone  sparest,  who  alone  for- 
givest  sins.  For  who  can  forgive  sins  but 
GOD  alone?"  Ambrose,  "For  this  cannot 
be  common  to  any  man  with  CHRIST  to 
forgive  sins.  This  is  his  gift  only  who  took 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Certainly 
the  fathers  never  thought  of  the  pope's 
pardons,  when  they  let  such  and  the  like 
sentences  slip  from  them.  Nay,  and 
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Athanasius  was  so  confident  that  it  was  ! 
GOD  only  could  pardon  sin,  that  he  brings 
this  as  an  argument  against  the  Allans,  to  > 
prove  that  CHRIST  was  GOD,  because  he 
could  pardon  sin.  "  Hut  how,"  saith  he, 
"if  the  WORD  was  a  creature,  could  he 
loose  the  sentence  of  GOD,  and  pardon  sin? 
It  being  written  by  the  prophets  that  this 
belongs  to  GOD  ;  for  "  who  is  a  GOD  like 
to  thee,  pardoning  sins,  and  passing  bv 
transgressions?"  For  GOD  said,  "Thou 
art  earth,  and  unto  earth  thou  shall  re 
turn."  So  that  men  are  mortal  :  and  how 
then  was  it  possible  that  sin  should  be 
pardoned  or  loosed  by  creatures?  Yet 
CHRIST  loosed  and  pardoned  them.  Cer- 
ttainly  had  the  pope's  pardons  been  heard 
of  in  that  age,  this  would  have  been  but  a 
weak  argument.  For  Arius  might  easily 
have  answered,  "It  doth  not  follow,  that, 
because  CHRIST  could  pardon  sin,  he  was 
therefore  GOD  ;  for  the  pope  is  not  GOD, 
and  yet  he  can  pardon  sin."  P>ut  thus  we 
see  the  fathers  confidently  averring,  it  is 
'Goo  only  can  pardon  sins,  and  therefore 
that  the  pope  cannot  pardon  them  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  unless  he  be  GOP, 
which  as  yet  they  do  not  assert.  And  so 
that  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  par 
dons  is  a  fond  thing,  repugnant  to  the 
•Scriptures.  And  so  is  also  their  doctrine. 
—  Bcveridge. 

PARISH.  A  parish  is  that  circuit  of 
(ground  which  is  committed  to  the  charge 
iof  one  parson  or  vicar,  or  other  minister 
having  cure  of  souls  therein.  These  dis 
tricts  are  computed  to  be  near  ten  thou- 
fsand  in  number  How  ancient  the  divi- 
'sion  of  parishes  is,  may  at  present  be  diffi 
cult  to  ascertain  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
'on  all  hands,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  in  this  island,  parishes  were 
unknown,  or  at  least  signified  the  same 
Ithat  a  diocese  does  now.  There  was  then 
no  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  dues  to 
any  particular  Church ;  but  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  contribute  his  tithes  to 
.whatever  priest  or  church  he  pleased,  pro 
vided  only  that  he  did  it  to  some  ;  or  if  he 
made  no  special  appointment  or  appropri 
ation  thereof,  they  were  paid  into  the  , 
hands  of  the  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
distribute  them  among  the  clergy,  and  for 
'other  pious  purposes,  according  to  his  own 
'discretion.  Mr.  Camdeii  says,  England 
was  divided  into  parishes  by  Archbishop 
llonorius,  about  the  year  (>:!0.  Sir  Henry 
llobart  lays  it  down,  that  parishes  were 
first  erected  by  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
which  was  held  A.r>.  1179.  Each  widely 
dill'ering  from  the  other,  and  both  of  them 


perhaps  from  the  truth  ,  which  will  pro 
bably  be  found  in  the  medium  between 
the  two  extremes:  for  Mr.  Seldcn  has 
clearly  shewn,  that  the  clergv  lived  in 
common  without  any  division  of  parishes, 
long  after  the  time  mentioned  by  Camden. 
And  it  appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  that 
parishes  were  in  being  long  before  the  date 
of  that  Council  of  Lateran,  to  which  they 
are  ascribed  by  llobart.  The  cause  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  extent  of  dilfcrent 
parishes  is  this:  that  churches  were  most 
of  them  built  by  lords  of  the  manor  for 
their  tenants;  and  so  the  parish  was  of  the 
size  of  the  lord's  manor.  A  reputed  parish 
is  where  there  is  a  parochial  chapel,  with 
all  parochial  rites  entirely  independent  of 
the  mother-church,  as  to  sacraments,  mar 
riages,  burials,  repairs,  &c.  (See  Chapel.} 

The  word  parish  is  from  the  Greek 
word  ~(t.,oiKia  (paroichiaj,  which  signifies 
sojourning,  or  living  as  a  ntnuigrr  or  in 
mate  ;  for  so  it  is  used  among  the  classi 
cal  Greek  writers.  The  Septuagint  trans 
late  the  Hebrew  word  ~\}  (Gcr)  prrrgri- 
iiiis,  by  -fifiniLKc  ((Jen.  xv.  1:J,  <xe.),  and 
the  word  IUE  (Afagor),  percgrimttio,  by 
—(inotKiii.  (Ps.  cxix.  54.) 

The  primitive  Christians  received  a  great 
part  of  their  customs,  and  also  their  phra 
seology  from  i he  Jews;  who,  when  they 
travelled  abroad,  and  many  of  them  were 
settled  in  any  town,  either  built  them  a 
synagogue,  or  else  procured  a  large  room, 
where  they  performed  their  public  wor 
ship;  and  all  that  were  strangers  in  that 
place  met  there  at  the  times  of  public  de 
votion.  This  brotherhood  of  .Jews,  which 
was  mixed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  they  called  the  —anintaa,  or  the  xn- 
ciety  of  the  sojourners.  At  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  the  Christians  were  in  the 
same  condition  with  the  Jews,  they  being 
themselves  either  Jews,  or  .Jewish  prose 
lytes,  or  living  in  a  retired  condition,  se 
questered  from  the  world,  and  little  mix 
ing  with  affairs,  t'pon  which  account  Si. 
Peter  addresses  them  <•')<_'  jranonroiir,  t^'c.,  tix 
sfrtingnrti  find  pilgrims.  (1  Pet.  n.  11 .) 
This  number  of  strangers  in  the  heathen 
cities  was  called  the  —tt<><>tt;i(t,  over  which 
there  was  set,  by  apostolical  authority,  a 
bishop,  a  -puttTTtm;  a  cuzini,  an  inspector, 
or  a  rhosh  cofiel,  a  head  of  the  congrega 
tion  ;  all  which  names  denoted  the  epi.-eo- 
pal  authority,  and  which  in  little  time 
centered  in  the  one  most  usual  name,  of 
t-i'TkoTTor,  or  bishop,  as  is  plainly  seen  by 
the  Ignatian  epistles.  So  that  the  fTrtVu-o-rr 
and  -(ttwiK'ut  became  relative  terms;  lie 
that  had  the  superintendency  of  the  con- 
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gregation,  whether  one  or  more,  was  called 
the  bishop,  and  the  congregation  under  his 
care  was  called  the  Traooma.  Hence,  in 
the  most  early  time  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  word  -xapoiKia.  was  used  to  signify, 
what  we  now  call  a  diocese ;  and  thus,  in 
the  apostolic  canons,  a  bishop  that  leaves 
his  diocese  for  another  is  to  be  reduced  to 
lay-communion.  Hence  it  is  said,  "  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Alexandria  de 
parted  this  life."  And  again,  "  the  glory 
of  the  diocese  of  Cfcsarea."  The  Latins 
took  up  the  same  way  of  expression,  from 
the  Greek,  denoting  a  diocese  by  the  word 
parochia,  which  mode  of  expression  lasted 
till  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the 
\vordparochia  signified  a  diocese,  the  word 
diocesis  signified  a  parish.  So  in  the 
Council  of  Agatha,  presbyter  dum  diocesin 
tenet,  "whilst  the  presbyter  is  in  possession 
of  his  living."  And  in  the  third  Council 
of  Orleans,  diocesis  is  the  same  with  ba 
silica,  a  parish  church.  But  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  when  parish  churches 
began  frequently  to  be  founded  in  villages, 
the  old  names  shifted,  and  diocesis  was 
used  to  denote  the  extent  of  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction;  and  parochia,  the  place  where 
the  presbyter's  care  was  limited.  Many 
p;irish  churches  were  founded  in  great 
towns  and  villages  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries,  under  the  cathedral  church  of 
the  bishop ;  and  though  they  were  later  in 
England,  yet  there  are  some  instances  as 
early  as  the  year  700 :  for  about  that  time 
Bede  relates,  that  the  Bishop  of  Hexham 
consecrated  a  parish  church  in  the  manor 
of  one  Pach,  a  Saxon  earl,  and  not  long 
after  for  one  Addi.  Nay,  before  this  he 
relates  of  Birinus,  first  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons,  that  he  built  and  dedicated  seve 
ral  churches  in  his  diocese  of  Dorchester. 
AYhen  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  made 
his  constitutions,  about  the  year  750,  they 
seem  to  be  growing  up  apace.  By  that 
canon,  "  Unusquisque  sacerdos  ecclesiam 
suam,  cum  omni  diligentia  (edificet."  —  Spel- 
man.  And  he  forbids  that  the  tithes  for 
merly  paid  to  the  mother  church  should 
be  paid  to  the  new  built  oratories.  By 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  these 
parishes  were  grown  so  numerous,  that 
complaint  was  made  that  the  clergy  was 
impoverished  thereby.  After  which  time 
the  division  of  parishes  was  not  much 
altered ;  for  the  survey  of  England  in 
Doomsday  Book  is  not  very  different  from 
our  later  ones.  —  Nicholls. 

That  the  word  TrapoiKia  was  not  exclu 


sively  applied  to  a  parish,  and  that  : 
bishop's  diocese  was  not  anciently  confine  < 
to  a  single  parish,  as  it  has  been  assertt  ( 
by  the  advocates  for  Presbyterianism,  sc< 
Maurice's  "Defence  of  Diocesan  Episco 
pacy,"  and  Slater's  "Original  Draught  <> 
the  Primitive  Church." 

Before  the  establishment  of  parishes  it 
England,  the  bishops  sent  out  their  clerpj 
(who  lived  with  them)  to  preach  to  tin 
people  as  occasion  required  ;  but  as  Chrit  • 
tianity  extended,  and  the  number  of  cor 
verts  increased,  this  method  became  ir- 
convenient,  and  a  resident  clergy  wf  s 
found  expedient.  Parishes  were  thet 
formed,  and  churches  were  built,  and  er- 
dowed  by  lords  of  manors  and  others 
and  hence  arose  the  patronage  of  laymen. 

Camden  says  that  England  was  divideJ 
into  parishes  by  Archbishop  Honoring 
about  the  year  636  ;  but  Selclen  thinks  I 
was  much  later.  Camden  reckons  9284 
parishes.  The  number  of  charity  briefs 
now  issued  is,  according  to  an  account  in 
Burns'  "Ecclesiastical  Law,"  10,489. 

In  1520,  according  to  a  book  made  oul 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  number  of  parish 
churches  is  reckoned  9407,  but  Chamber 
lain  makes  them  9913.  Archdeacon  Plym- 
ley,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Salop, 
1793,  says  that,  from  the  "Liber  Regis,'1 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  5098  rec 
tories,  3687  vicarages,  and  2970  churches 
neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial ;  in  all  11,75  » 
churches  in  the  10,000  parishes.  It  H 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  both 
churches  and  parishes  have  much  increased 
since  that  period. 

PARSON.    (Persona  ecclesia.)    Parson 
properly  signifies  the  rector  of  a  parish 
church,    because,  during  the  time  of  his 
incumbency,    he    represents   the   Church, 
and  in   the   eye  of  the  law   sustains  th-i 
person  thereof,  as  well  in  suing  as  in  bein; 
sued,  in   any   action   touching   the   samt 
Parson  imparsonee  (persona  impersonata 
is  he  that,  as  lawful  incumbent,  is  in  actua 
possession   of  a  parish  church,   and  wit! 
whom  the  church    is  full,  whether  it  b< 
presentative  or  impropriate. 

PARSONAGE.  The  parson's  residence. 
It  is  applicable  both  to  rectories  and  to 
vicarages. 

PARVISE.  A  chamber  over  a  enure]', 
porch.  The  parvise  was  most  likely  alway.- 
a  kind  of  domus  inclusa  for  some  officer  0' 
the  church,  as,  for  instance,  the  sacristan  : 
and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  an 
altar  in  the  east  window,  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  sometimes  a  temporary  lodging 
for  a  priest. 
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PASCII.     The  festival  of  Easter. 

PASCHAL.  Pertaining  to  the  passovcr. 
The  liuiib  offered  in  this  Jewish  festival 
)eing  a,  prominent  type  of  CHRIST,  the 
enns  paschal  and  paschal  lamb  are  often 
ised  in  application  to  the  REDEEMER.  An 
•xample  occurs  in  the  proper  preface  for 
faster  Day,  in  the  communion  oilice,  thus  : 
'Thy  SON  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD,  for  he 
s  the  very  Paschal  Lamb,  which  was  offered 
'or  us,  and  hath  taken  away  the  sin  of  the 
vorld,"  &c. 

PASSALOPvYNCIIITES,  or  PATTA- 
,ORYNCHIANS.  Certain  heretics,  the 
bllowers  of  Montanus,  who  made  profes- 
•ion  of  never  speaking,  and  for  that  pur- 
:)ose  always  held  their  fingers  upon  their 
nouths,  grounding  it  ujtoii  certain  words 
)f  the  140th  Psalm.  They  began  to  ap- 
ie:ir  in  the  second  age;  and  St.  Jerome 
estifies,  that  even  in  his  time  he  found 
;ome  of  them  in  Galatia,  as  he  travelled  to 
\ncyra. 

PASSING  BELL.  P,y  the  sixth  canon 
t  is  enjoined,  "When  any  is  passing  out 
:>f  this  'life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the 
ninister  shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his  last 
luty.  And  after  the  party's  death  (if  so 
t  fall  out)  there  shall  be  rung  no  more 
jut  one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before 
.he  burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial." 

PASSION  WEEK.  So  we  denominate 
,:he  week  immediately  preceding  the  fes 
tival  of  Ranter,  because  in  that  week  our 
SAVIOUR'S  passion  and  death  happened. 

The  primitive  Christians  called  it  Ileli- 
\lo>nas  j\[(igna,  or  the  Great  Week.  No 
nne  can  better  describe  it  to  us  than  St. 
k-hrysostom,  who  gays,  "  It  was  called  the 
Great  Week,  not  because  it  consisted  of 
longer  days,  or  more  in  number,  than  other 
iiveeks,  but  because  at  this  time  great  things 
•vcre  wrought  for  us  by  our  LORD.  For 
|n  this  week  the  ancient  tyranny  of  the 
levil  was  dissolved,  death  was  extinct,  the 
|>trong  man  was  bound,  his  goods  were 
-polled,  sin  was  abolished,  the  curse  was 
Destroyed,  paradise  was  opened,  heaven 
•became  accessible,  men  and  angels  were 
ioined  together,  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
lion  was  broken  down,  the  barriers  were 
taken  out  of  the  way,  the  GOD  of  peace 
made  peace  between  I  lungs  in  heaven  and 
(things  in  earth  ;  therefore  it  is  called  the 
\Great  Week.  And  as  this  is  the  head  of 
.ill  other  weeks,  so  the  Great  Sabbath  is  the 
head  of  this  week.  Therefore,  in  this  week, 
nany  increase  their  labours;  some  adding 
'to  their  fastings,  others  to  their  watchimrs  ; 
jthers  give  more  liberal  alms,  testifying  the 
greatness  of  the  divine  goodness  by  their 


care  of  good  works,  and  more  intense  piety 
and  holy  living.  As  the  .lews  went  forth  to 
meet  CHRIST,  when  he  had  raised  La/arus 
from  the  dead,  so  now  not  only  one  citv, 
but  all  the  world,  go  forth  to  meet  him, 
not  with  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  but 
with  alms-deeds,  humanity,  virtue,  fastings, 
tears,  prayers,  watchingH,  and  all  kinds  of 
piety,  which  they  offer  to  CHRIST  their 
LORD.  And  not  only  we,  but  the  em 
perors  of  the  world,  honour  this  week, 
making  it  a  time  of  vacation  from  all  civil 
business.  The  imperial  letters  are  sent 
abroad  at  this  time,  commanding  all  pri 
soners  to  be  set  at  liberty  from  their  chains. 
For,  as  our  LORD,  when  lie  descended  into 
hell,  set  free  those  that  were  detained  by 
death;  so  the  servants,  according  to  their 
power,  imitating  the  kindness  of  their 
LORD,  loose  men  from  their  corporal  bonds, 
when  they  have  no  power  to  relax  the 
spiritual." 

It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  the  ancient 
Christians  paid  an  extraordinary  regard  to 
this  Holy  Week,  and  that  this  consisted 
in  additional  exercises  of  devotion,  longer 
fastings,  more  liberal  alms,  vacation  from 
all  civil  business,  and  a  general  release  of 
prisoners,  some  particular  cases  of  criminals 
only  excepted. 

The  Thursday  in  this  week,  which  was 
the  day  on  which  CHRIST  was  betrayed, 
was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs. 
In  some  churches,  the  communion  was  ad 
ministered  in  the  evening  after  supper,  in 
imitation  of  the  communion  of  the  apostles 
at  our  LORD'S  last  supper.  On  this  day 
the  Competentes,  or  candidates  of  baptism, 
publicly  rehearsed  the  creed  before  the 
bishops  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  And 
on  this  day  it  was  customary  for  servants 
to  receive  the  communion.  The  modern 
ritualists  call  this  day  Maundy  Thursday. 
(See  Ufaiuif/i/  Thursday.} 

The  Friday  was  called  Good  Friday,  or 
1'axrli  of  the  (  Vo.v.v,  in  opposition  to  Easter 
or  the  Pa.ich  of  the  Resurrection.  On  this 
day,  not  only  penitents  were  absolved,  but 
a  general  absolution  and  indulgence  was 
proclaimed  to  all  the  people,  observing  the. 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  and  contrition. 

The  Saturday  of  this  week  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sahbath.     Jt  had 
manv  peculiarities  belonging  to   it.      For 
j  this  was  the  onlv  Sabbath  throughout  the 
i  year   that    the   Greek   churches,  and  some 
of  the  Western,  kept    as   a   fast  ;   all  other 
i  Saturdays,  or  Sabbaths,  being  observed  as 
i  festivals.     On  this  day  they  continued  to 
fast,  not  only  till   evening,   but  till  cock- 
crowing   in   the    morning,  which  was   the 
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supposed  time  of  our  SAVIOUR'S  resur 
rection.  And  the  preceding  time  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  divine  service,  praying, 
preaching,  and  baptizing  such  of  the  cate 
chumens  as  presented  themselves.  Euse- 
bius  tells  us  that,  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp.  For 
that  emperor  set  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax,  to 
burn  as  torches  all  over  the  city,  so  that 
the  night  seemed  to  outshine  the  sun  at 
noonday.  The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  is 
sometimes  called  Passion  Sunday,  that 
name  being  applied  to  it  in  reference  to 
our  LORD'S  prediction  on  that  day  of  his 
approaching  passion.  And  some  persons 
call  the  week,  of  which  Passion  Sunday  is 
the  first  day,  Passion  Week  ;  and  the  real 
Passion  Week  they  call  Holy  Week.  This 
is,  however,  a  piece  of  pedantry,  founded 
on  a  mistake. 

PASSOVER  (pascha)  signifies  leap,  pas 
sage.  The  passover  was  a  solemn  festival 
of  the  Jews,  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  because  the 
night  before  their  departure  the  destroying 
angel  that  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp 
tians  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews 
without  entering  them,  because  they  were 
marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  which 
for  this  reason  was  called  the  paschal 
lamb. 

PASTOR.  Literally  a  shepherd  ;  figur 
atively  the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  the 
priest  of  a  parish,  whose  people  are,  like 
wise,  figuratively  called  their  flock. 

PASTORAL  STAFF.     (See  Crosier. ~) 
PATEN.    The  plate  on  which  the  sacred 
bread  in  the  eucharist  is  laid.    The  original 
word  signifies  a  wide  open  dish. 

PATRIARCHS.  (From  the  Greek 
irarpia,  family,  and  ap\wr,  head  or  ruler.) 
Patriarchs  among  Christians  are  ecclesi 
astical  dignitaries,  or  bishops,  so  called 
from  their  paternal  authority  in  the  Church. 
In  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  patri 
archs  were  next  in  order  to  metropolitans 
or  primates.  They  were  originally  styled 
archbishops,  and  exarchs  of  a  diocese. 
For  the  name  archbishop  was  anciently  a 
more  extensive  title  than  now,  and  scarce 
given  to  any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  a  whole  imperial  diocese, 
as  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  &c.  After  the  setting  up  the  patri 
archal  power,  the  name  archbishop  was 
appropriated  to  the  patriarchs. 

The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  name 
patriarch  given  to  any  bishop  by  public 
authority  of  the  Church,  is  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  which  mentions  the  most 
holy  patriarchs,  particularly  Leo,  patriarch 
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of  great  Rome.     Among  private  author 
the  first  who  mentions  patriarchs  by  nan 
is   Socrates,  who  wrote  his  history  aboi 
the   year   440,    eleven   years    before    tl 
Council   of  Chalcedon.     But   though  v> 
cannot  trace  the  name  any  higher,  yet  tl  i  I 
power  itself  was  much  earlier.     The  R( 
manists  carry  it  up  to  the   time  of  th< 
apostles.    Others  fix  it  to  a  little  before  tl)< 
Council  of  Nice.     Others  ascribe  its  rist 
to  that  very  council.     In  a  matter  so  ol  i 
scure,  and  so  variously  controverted  amon . 
learned  men,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  detei- 
mine  where  the  right  lies.     But,  however 
it  be,  the  fourth  century  affords  pregnant 
|  proofs  of  the  establishment  and  growth  c  1 
the  patriarchal  power. 

The  power  of  patriarchs  was  not  onr 
and  the  same  precisely  in  all  churches,  but 
differed  according  to  the  different  customs 
of  places  and  countries,  or  the  pleasure  ot 
kings  or  councils.  The  patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople  grew  to  be  a  patriarch  oven 
the  patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Csesarea. 
And  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  sonic 
prerogatives  which  no  other  patriarch.- 
besides  himself  enjoyed.  Such  was  the 
right  of  consecrating  and  approving  everj 
single  bishop  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  general  privileges  of  the  patriarchate 
were  these  following: — First,  the  patri 
archs  ordained  all  the  metropolitans  undei 
them  ;  but  they  themselves  were  to  bt 
ordained  by  a  diocesan  synod.  Secondly, 
they  had  the  power  of  convening  all  theii 
metropolitans  and  provincial  bishops  to  a 
diocesan  synod.  Thirdly,  they  had  the  ' 
privilege  of  receiving  appeals  from  metro 
politans  and  provincial  synods,  and  re 
versing  their  decrees.  In  the  fourth  place, 
they  might  inquire  into  the  administration  ; 
of  metropolitans,  and  censure  them  in  case 
of  heresy  or  misdemeanour.  By  virtue  of 
this  power,  Chrysostom  deposed  (rerouting, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Fifthly,  a  patriarch 
had  power  to  delegate,  or  send  a  metro 
politan  into  any  part  of  his  diocese,  as 
his  commissioner,  to  hear  and  determine 
ecclesiastical  causes  in  his  name.  Sixthly, 
the  metropolitans  did  nothing  of  moment 
without  consulting  the  patriarchs.  Se 
venthly,  it  was  the  patriarch's  office  to 
publish  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws, 
which  concerned  the  Church.  The  last 
privilege  of  patriarchs  was,  that  they  were 
all  co-ordinate  and  independent  of  one 
another.  After  ages,  it  is  true,  made  great 
alteration  in  this  matter. 

.Learned  men  reckon  up  thirteen  patri 
archs  in  those  early  ages,  that  is,  one  in 
every  capital  city  of  each  diocese  in  the 
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ilomish  empire.  The  patriarchs  were  as 
bllows  :  — 

The  patriarchs  of  Antioeh  and  Ephesus 
a  Asia. 

The  patriarch  of  Cacsarea,  in  Cappa- 
locia. 

The  patriarch  of  Thessalonica,  in  Mace- 
Ionia. 

The  patriarch  of  Sirmium,  in  Illyrieum. 

The  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Milan,  in 
[taly. 

The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Gar 
bage  in  Egypt. 

The  patriarch  of  Lyons,  in  France. 

The  patriarch  of  Toledo,  in  Spain. 

The  patriarch  of  York,  in  Britain. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  styled 
,he  CEcumenical,  or  Universal  Patriarch. 

All  these  were  independent  of  one 
mother,  till  Rome  by  encroachment,  and 
Constantinople  by  law,  gained  a  superiority 
jver  some  of  the  rest.  The  subordinate 
patriarchs,  nevertheless,  still  retained  the 
title  of  exarchs  of  the  diocese,  and  con 
tinued  to  sit  and  vote  in  councils. 

The  title  of  patriarch  is  still  kept  up  in 
the  Greek  Church;  the  supreme  head  of 
which  is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  pays  a  large  sum  (sometimes  ten. 
sometimes  twenty,  thousand  crowns)  to  the 
grand  seignor,  for  his  instalment.  His 
revenue  amounts  to  near  forty  thousand 
crowns  a  year,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
bishoprics  and  other  benefices ;  besides 
that  every  priest  in  Constantinople  pays 
him  a  crown  per  annum.  There  are  about 
150  bishops  and  archbishops  dependent  on 
ithis  patriarch. 

After  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
the  richest  is  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
.The  patriarch  of  Antioeh  is  the  poorest  of 
them  all.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is 
very  powerful :  he  assumes  the  title  of 
Grand  Judge  of  the  whole  world.  But 
what  distinguishes  him  more  than  all  the 
rest  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
is,  his  being  less  exposed  to  the  avarice 
and  resentments  of  the  Turks. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elec 
ted  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  grand 
seignor,  who  presents  the  new  patriarch 
with  a  white  horse,  a  black  capuch,  a  ero- 
:sier,  and  an  embroidered  caftan.  The 
bishop  of  Ileraclea,  as  chief  archbishop, 
has  a  right  to  consecrate  him.  This  pre 
late,  dressed  in  pontifical  robes,  conducts 
the  patriarch  to  his  throne,  and  vests  him 
with  the  cross,  mitre,  and  other  ornaments 
He  is  attended  to  the  church  by  sonic  oi 
the  ollicers  of  the  Porte,  who  read  over 


his  letters  patent  at  the  church  door,  with 
a  strict  charge  to  the  people  to  own  him 
as  their  head,  to  maintain  him  snitablv  to 
his  dignity,  and  to  pay  his  debts,  under 
penalty  of  bastinado  and  confiscation  of 
their  effects. 

The  Jews  had  their  patriarchs,  who 
were  governors  set  up  upon  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  had  his 
residence  at  Tiberias,  and  another  at  Ba 
bylon  ;  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Jews 
dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  Per 
sian  empires.  They  continued  in  great 
power  and  dignity  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  about  which  time  the 
order  ceased. 

PATRIMONY.  A  name,  anciently 
given  to  church  estates,  or  revenues. 
Thus  we  find  mentioned,  in  the  letters  of 
St.  Gregory,  not  onlv  the  patrimony  of  the 
Roman  Church,  but  those  likewise  of  the 
churches  of  Rimini,  Milan,  and  Ravenna. 
This  name,  therefore,  does  not  peculiarly 
signify  any  sovereign  dominion  or  jurisdic 
tion,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  or 
the  pope. 

Churches,  in  cities  whose  inhabitants 
were  but  of  modern  subsistence,  had  no 
estates  left  to  them  out  of  their  own  dis 
trict  :  but  those  in  Imperial  cities,  such  as 
Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Milan,  where  sena 
tors,  and  persons  of  the  fir>t  rank,  inha 
bited,  were  endowed  with  estates  in  divers 
parts  of  the  world.  St.  Gregory  mentions 
the  patrimony  of'  the  church  of  Ravenna 
in  Sicily,  and  another  of  the  church  of 
Milan  in  that  kingdom.  The  Roman 
Church  had  patrimonies  in  France,  Africa, 
Sicily,  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  in  many 
other  countries.  The  same  St.  Gregory 
had  a  lawsuit  with  the  Bishop  of  Ravenna 
for  the  patrimonies  of  the  two  churches, 
which  afterwards  ended  bv  agreement. 

PATRIPASSIAXS.  "(A  patre  passo.} 
A  denomination  that  arose  in  the  second 
century.  Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  denied  any  real  distinction  be 
tween  the  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOI.Y  GHOST, 
and  maintained  that  the  FATHKR,  sole 
creator  of  all  things,  had  united  to  himself 
the  human  nature  of  CHRIST.  Hence  his 
followers  were  called  Monarchians,  be 
cause  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  per 
sons  in  the  Deitv;  and  also  Putripassians, 
because  they  believed  that  the  FATHKR 
was  so  intimately  united  with  the  man 
CHRIST,  his  SON,  that  he  sun'ered  with 
him  the  angui.-h  *>(  an  afflicted  life,  and 
the  torments  of  an  ignominious  death.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  sect  formed  to 
itself  anv  separate  place  of  worship,  or 
II  ,i 
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removed  from  the  ordinary  assemblies  of 
Christians. 

PATRON".  The  person  who  has  the 
right  to  present  to  a  benefice.  The  great 
est  part  of  the  benefices  in  England  are 
presentative ;  the  thanes  or  lords,  who 
built  and  endowed  churches,  having  first 
agreed  with  the  bishops  that  they  should 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  fit  clerks 
to  serve  and  receive  the  profits  of  the 
churches  founded  by  them ;  which  right  is 
continued  to  their  posterity,  and  those 
who  have  purchased  of  them. 

PAULIAN ISTS.  The  Paulianists  de 
rive  their  name  from  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
who  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
260.  He  maintained,  amongst  other  errors, 
that  our  LORD  was  a  mere  man,  and  had 
not  come  down  from  heaven.  He  was 
condemned  and  opposed  by  a  council  at 
Antioch,  A.D.  272.  One  of  the  canons  of 
Nice  required  the  Paulianists  to  be  re-bap 
tized,  because  in  baptizing  they  did  not 
use  the  only  lawful  form  according  to  our 
SAVIOUR'S  command. 

PAULICIANS.  Heretics  in  the  seventh 
century,  disciples  of  Constantine,  a  native 
of  Armenia,  and  a  favourer  of  the  errors 
of  Manes. 

As  the  name  of  Manicheans  was  become 
odious  to  all  nations,  he  gave  those  of  his 
sect  the  title  of  Paulicians,  on  pretence  that 
they  followed  only  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul. 

One  of  their  most  detestable  maxims 
was,  not  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  that 
they  might  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  creatures  who  were  the  work  of  the 
bad  god. 

The  sect  of  the  Paulicians  did  not  spread 
much  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nice- 
phorus,  who  began  to  reign  in  801.  The 
protection  of  this  prince  drew  great  num 
bers  to  their  party.  But  the  Empress 
Theodora,  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Michel,  published  an  edict,  obliging  them 
to  follow  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  depart 
out  of  the  empire.  Many  of  them  chose 
rather  to  suffer  death  than  to  obey ;  and 
several,  who  lay  concealed,  afterwards 
took  up  arms  against  the  Emperor  Basil, 
the  Macedonian. 

PAX.  A  small  tablet  of  silver,  or  some 
fit  material,  often  very  elaborately  orna 
mented,  by  means  of  which  the  kiss  of 
peace  was,  in  the  mediaeval  Church,  circu 
lated  through  the  congregation.  It  was  in 
troduced  when  the  primitive  kiss  of  peace, 
which  used  to  circulate  throughout  the 
Christian  assemblies,  was  discontinued  on 
account  of  some  appearance  of  scandal 
which  had  grown  out  of  it.  In  the  place 


of  this,  a  small  tablet  of  silver  or  ivory,  or 
some  appropriate  material,  having  first 
received  the  kiss  of  the  priest,  was  pre 
sented  by  him  to  the  deacon,  and  by  him 
again  to  the  people,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
kissed  in  order ;  thus  receiving  and  trans 
mitting  from  each  to  all  the  symbol  of 
Christian  love  and  unity,  without  any  pos 
sibility  of  offence. 

In  the  Syrian  churches,  the  following 
seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  symbolised.  In  a  part  of  the 
prayers,  which  has  a  reference  to  the 
birth  of  CHRIST,  on  pronouncing  the  words 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men," 
the  attending  ministers  take  the  officiating 
priest's  right  between  both  their  hands, 
and  so  pass  the  peace  to  the  congregation, 
each  of  whom  takes  his  neighbour's  right 
hand,  and  salutes  him  with  the  word  peace. 
In  the  Romish  Church  the  Pax  is  still  used. 
By  the  Church  of  England  it  was  omitted 
at  the  Reformation  as  a  useless  ceremony. 

PAX  VOBIS.  (Lot.)  In  English,  "Peace 
be  with  you."  A  form  of  salutation  fre 
quently  made  use  of  in  the  offices  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church. 

First,  It  was  usual  for  the  bishop  to 
salute  the  people,  in  this  form,  at  his  first 
entrance  into  the  church.  This  is  often 
mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom,  who  derives 
it  from  apostolical  practice. 

Secondly,  the  reader  began  the  reading 
of  the  lessons  with  this  form.  St.  Cyprian 
plainly  alludes  to  this,  when,  speaking  of 
a  new  reader,  whom  he  had  ordained  to 
that  office,  he  says,  Auspicatus  est  Pacem, 
dum  dedicat  lectionem ;  he  began  to  use  the 
salutation,  Peace  be  with  you,  when  he  first 
began  to  read.  The  third  Council  of  Car 
thage  took  away  this  privilege  from  the 
readers,  and  gave  it  to  the  deacons,  or 
other  superior  ministers  of  the  church. 

Thirdly,  In  many  places,  the  sermon 
was  introduced  with  this  form  of  saluta 
tion,  and  often  ended  with  it. 

Fourthly,  It  was  always  used  at  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist :  and, 

Lastly,  At  the  dismission  of  the  congre 
gation.  And,  whenever  it  was  said  by 
the  officiating  minister,  the  people  always 
answered,  And  with  thy  spirit. 

St.  Chrysostom  lays  open  the  original 
intent  and  design  of  this  practice.  For  he 
says,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the 
apostles'  days,  when  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  had  the  gift  of  inspiration,  for 
the  people  to  say  to  the  preacher,  Peace 
be  with  thy  spirit ;  acknowledging  thereby 
that  they  were  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Spirit  of  GOD. 
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In  our  own  liturgy  wo  use  an  equiva 
lent  salutation,  namely,  The  Lord  ]><•  with 
you;  to  which  the  people  answer  (as  the 
primitive  Christians  did),  And  with  thy 
spirit. 

PECULIARS.  Those  parishes  and 
places  are  called  peculiars,  which  are  ex 
empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper 
ordinary  of  the  diocese  where  they  lie. 
These  exempt  jurisdictions  are  so  called, 
not  because  they  are  under  no  ordinary, 
but  because  they  are  not  under  the  ordi 
nary  of  the  diocese,  but  have  one  of  their 
own.  They  are  a  remnant  of  popery. 
The  pope,  before  the  Reformation,  by  a 
usurped  authority,  in  defiance  of  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  exempted  them  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
At  the  Reformation,  by  an  oversight,  they 
were  not  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  diocesan,  but  remained  under  the  sove 
reign,  or  under  such  other  person,  as  by 
custom  or  purchase  obtained  the  right  of 
superintendence. 

PELAGIANS.  Heretics  who  first  ap 
peared  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Pelagius,  author  of  this  sect,  was  a  Bri- 
ton,  being  born  in  Wales.  His  name,  in 
the  British  language,  was  Morgan,  which 
signifies  sea-born;  from  whence  he  had 
his  Latin  name  Pelagius.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  monk  by  profession ;  but  pro 
bably  was  no  otherwise  such  than  as  those 
were  so  called  who  led  stricter  lives  than 
others  within  their  own  houses.  Some 
of  our  ancient  historians  pretend  that  he 
was  abbot  of  Bangor.  But  this  is  not 
likely,  because  the  British  monasteries 
(according  to  a  learned  author)  were  of  a 
later  date.  St.  Augustine  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  Chris 
tian  of  no  vulgar  rank.  According  to  the 
same  father,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  associated  himself  with  persons  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  figure.  Here  he  in 
structed  several  young  persons,  particularly 
Coelestius  and  Julianus  ;  as  also  Tima>ins 
and  Jacobus,  who  afterwards  renounced 
his  doctrine,  and  applied  themselves  to  St. 
Augustine.  During  this  time  he  wrote  his 
"Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,''  and 
his  "  Letters  to  Melania  and  Demetrias." 

Pelagius,  being  charged  with  heresy, 
left  Rome,  and  went  into  Africa,  where 
he  was  present  at  the  famous  conference 
held  at  Carthage,  between  the  Catholics 
and  Donatists.  From  Carthage  he  tra 
velled  into  Egypt,  and  at  last  went  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  settled.  lie  died 
somewhere  in  the  East,  but  where  is 


uncertain.  His  principal  tenets,  as  we 
find  them  charged  upon  his  disciple  Cu:les- 
tius  by  the  church  of  Carthage,  were 
these : 

I.  That   Adam   was   by  nature   mortal, 
and,  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not,  would 
certainly  have  died. 

II.  That   the    consequences   of  Adam's 
sin  were    confined    to  his  person,   and  the 
rest  of  mankind  received  no  disadvantage 
thereby. 

III.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded  upon 
equal  promises  with  the  gospel. 

IV.  That,     before    the    coming    of   our 
SAVIOUR,  some  men  lived  without  sin. 

V.  That    new-born    infants    are    in   the 
same  condition  with  Adam  before  his  fall. 

VI.  That  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead    does    not    follow    in    virtue    of   our 
SAVIOUR'S  resurrection. 

VII.  That   a  man   may  keep  the  com 
mands  of  GOD  without   diflicultv,  and  pre 
serve   himself'  in   a   perfect   state  of  inno 
cence. 

VIII.  That  rich  men  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  they  part 
with  all  their  e>tate. 

IX.  That    the    grace    of   GOD    is    not 
granted  for  the  performance  of  everv  moral 
act;  the   liberty  of  the  will,  and  informa 
tion  in  points  of  duty,  being  sufficient  for 
this  purpose. 

X.  That  the  grace  of  GOD  is  given  in 
proportion  to  our  merits. 

XI.  That  none  can  be  called  the  sons  of 
Gun,    but    those    who    are    perfectly    free 
from  sin. 

XII.  That  our  victory  over  temptation 
is  not  gained  by  (Jon's  assistance,  but  by 
the  liberty  of  the  will. 

PehiLrius  was  accused  before  the  Council 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  where  he  re 
canted  his  opinions  ;  but  rclap>ing,  and 
discovering  the  insincerity  of  his  recant 
ation,  he  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
several  councils  in  Africa,  and  by  a  synod 
at  A nt  inch. 

The  heresy  of  Pelagius,  notwithstanding 
its  condemnation,  made  its  way  into 
Britain,  where  its  author  was  born  ;  being 
conveyed  thither  by  one  Agricola,  the  son 
of  Severianus,  a  Pelagian  bishop  of  Gaul. 
The  orthodox  party  were  very  diligent  in 
opposing  its  progress,  and  for  that  purpose 
requested  the  Gallican  bMiops  to  send 
over  some  persons  of  eminence  to  manage 
the  contest.  Those  chosen  for  this  pur 
pose  were  Germanus.  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Trove  ;  who,  arriving 
in  Britain,  held  a  famous  conference  with 
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the  Pelagians  at  St.  Altmn's,  in  which  the 
latter  were  put  to  silence,  and  the  people 
gave  sentence,  by  their  acclamations,  for 
Germanus  and  Lupus. 

PENANCE.  As  repentance  is  the 
principle  and  inward  feeling  of  sorrow 
for  sin,  which  we  are  determined  to  for 
sake,  so  penance  is  the  outward  profession 
of  that  sorrow.  An  account  of  penance 
in  the  primitive  Church  may  be  seen  in 
Bingham,  and  more  concisely  in  Coleman, 
from  whom  we  shall  quote  in  this  article. 
Penance,  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  discipline  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  institution.  Excommunica 
tion  in  the  Christian  Church  is  essentially 
the  same  as  expulsion  from  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews ;  and  the  penances  of  the 
offender,  required  for  his  restoration  to 
his  former  condition,  were  not  materially 
different  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches.  The  principal  point  of  dis 
tinction  consisted  in  this,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  affected  the  civil  re 
lations  of  the  offender  under  the  Jewish 
economy ;  but  in  the  Christian  Church  it 
affected  only  his  relations  to  that  body. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  institu 
tions  of  the  Church,  nor  its  situation,  or 
constitution  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
was  at  all  compatible  with  the  interming 
ling  or  confounding  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  or  penalties. 

The  act  of  excommunication  was,  at 
first,  an  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the 
LORD'S  supper,  and  from  the  agapce.  The 
term  itself  implies  separation  from  the 
communion.  The  practice  was  derived 
from  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  v. 
11."  With  such  an  one  no  not  to  eat." 
From  the  context,  and  from  1  Cor.  x.  16. 
— 18.  xi.  20 — 34.,  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  apostle  refers,  not  to  common  meals, 
and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  to 
these  religious  festivals. 

Examples  of  penitence  or  repentance 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  neither  are 
there  wanting  instances,  not  merely  of 
individuals,  but  of  a  whole  city  or  people, 
performing  certain  acts  of  penance, — 
fasting,  mourning,  etc.  (Nehem.  ix.)  and 
(Jonah,  iii.)  But  these  acts  of  humiliation 
were  essentially  different,  in  their  relations 
to  individuals,  from  Christian  penance. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  an  instance  of  the  excommunication 
of  an  offending  member,  and  of  his  resto 
ration  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  by 
penance,  agreeably  to  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  v.  1—8.  2  Cor.  ii.  5—11. 


This  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the 
Church  was  pronounced  by  the  assembled 
body,  and  in  the  name  of  the  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST.  By  this  sentence,  the  offender 
was  separated  from  the  people  of  the  LORD, 
with  whom  he  had  been  joined  by  baptism, 
and  was  reduced  to  his  former  condition 
as  a  heathen  man,  subject  to  the  power  of 
Satan,  and  of  evil  spirits.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  true  import  of  delivering  such  an  one 
up  to  Satan. 

A  similar  act  of  excommunication  is 
described  briefly  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.,  "If 
any  man  love  not  the  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST, 
let  him  be  anathema  maranatha."  The 
fiapdv  d9d  corresponds,  in  sense,  with  the 
Hebrew  D~in,  and  denotes  a  thing  devoted 
to  utter  destruction.  It  is  only  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  nriN  N3~lO,  expressed  in  the 
Greek  character,  and  means,  "  The  LORD 
cometh."  The  whole  sentence  implies  that 
the  Church  leaves  the  subject  of  it  to  the 
LORD,  who  cometh  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  All  that  the  apostle  requires 
of  the  Corinthians  is,  that  they  should  ex 
clude  him  from  their  communion  and  fel 
lowship  ;  so  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  one  of  their  body.  He  pro 
nounces  no  further  judgment  upon  the 
offender,  but  leaves  him  to  the  judgment 
of  GOD.  "  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge 
them  that  are  without?"  (v.  12.)  i.  e.  those 
who  are  not  Christians,  to  which  class  the 
excommunicated  person  would  belong. 
"  Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ?  " 
i.  e.  full  members  of  the  Church.  But 
them  that  are  without  GOD  judgeth;  or 
rather  will  judge,  Kpivit,  as  the  reading 
should  be.  It  appears  from  2  Cor  ii.  1 — 
11.,  that  the  Church  had  not  restored  such 
to  the  privileges  of  communion,  but  were 
willing  to  do  so  ;  and  that  the  apostle  very 
gladly  authorised  the  measure. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that,  in  the 
primitive  Church,  penance  related  only  to 
such  as  had  been  excluded  from  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church.  Its  immediate 
object  was,  not  the  forgiveness  of  the 
offender  by  the  LORD  GOD,  but  his  recon 
ciliation  with  the  Church.  It  could,  there 
fore,  relate  only  to  open  and  scandalous 
offences.  De  occultis  non  judicat  ecclesia 
—  the  Church  takes  no  cognisance  of 
secret  sins  —  was  an  ancient  maxim  of 
the  Church.  The  early  fathers  say  ex 
pressly,  that  the  Church  offers  pardon 
only  for  offences  committed  against  her. 
The  forgiveness  of  all  sin  she  refers  to 
GOD  himself.  Omnia  autem,  says  Cyprian, 
Ep.  55.  remissimus  Deo  omnipotenti,  in 
cujus  potestate  sunt  omnia  reservata.  Such 
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are  the  concurring  sentiments  of  most  of  | 
the  early  writers  on  tliis  subject.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  later  age  to  confound  these 
important  distinctions,  and  to  arrogate  to 
the  Church  the  prerogative  of  forgiving 
sins. 

The  readmission  of  penitents  into  the 
Church  was  the  subject  of  frequent  con 
troversy  with  the  early  fathers,  and  an 
cient  religious  sects.  Some  contended 
that  those  who  had  once  been  excluded 
from  the  Church  for  their  crimes,  ought 
never  again  to  be  received  again  to  her 
fellowship  and  communion.  But  the 
Church  generally  were  disposed  to  ex 
ercise  a  more  charitable  and  forgiving 
spirit. 

PEXANCE.  In  the  common  law  of 
England,  penance  is  an  ecclesiastical 
punishment  or  penalty,  used  in  the  disci 
pline  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  which 
an  offender  is  obliged  to  give  a  public 
satisfaction  to  the  Church  for  scandal  done 
by  his  evil  example.  For  small  offences 
and  scandals,  a  public  satisfaction  or  pen 
ance  is  required  to  be  made  before  the 
minister,  churchwardens,  and  some  of  the 
parishioners,  as  the  ecclesiastical  judge  shall 
think  fit  to  decree.  These  penances  may 
be  moderated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  or  commuted  for  money  to  be  de 
voted  to  pious  uses.  In  the  case  of  incest 
or  incontinency  the  offender  is  sometimes 
enjoined  to  do  public  penance  in  the  ca 
thedral,  the  parish  church,  or  the  market 
place  bare-legged,  bare-headed,  and  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  to  make  open  confession 
of  his  crime  in  a  form  of  words  prescribed 
by  the  judge.  This  sort  of  punishment, 
however,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  profligate  being  found  to 
make  parties  to  abet  the  offender,  it  has 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

PENANCE,  THE  SACRAMENT 
OF.  The  Romanists  define  penance  a 
sacrament,  wherein  a  person,  who  has  the 
requisite  dispositions,  receives  absolution 
at  the  hands  of  the  priest,  of  all  sins  com 
mitted  since  baptism.  (See  Auricular  Con 
fession,  Satisfaction^  Purgatory,  Absolution.) 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  14.  can.  1.) 
has  expressly  decreed,  that  every  one  is 
accursed  who  shall  affirm  that  penance  is 
not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament  insti 
tuted  by  CHRIST  in  the  universal  Church, 
for  reconciling  those  Christians  to  the  di 
vine  majesty  who  have  fallen  into  sin  after 
bapti>m  ;  and  this  sacrament,  it  is  declared, 
consists  of  two  parts  —  the  matter  and  the 
form  :  the  matter  is  the  act  of  the  penitent, 
including  contrition,  confession,  and  satis 


faction  ;  the  form  of  it  is  the  act  of  absolu 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  priest.  Accordingly 
it  is  enjoined,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  hath  fallen  after  baptism,  to 
confess  his  sins  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  a 
priest;  that  this  confession  is  to  be  secret  ; 
for  public  confession  is  neither  commanded 
nor  expedient ;  and  that  it  must  be  exact 
and  particular,  including  every  kind  and 
act  of  sin,  with  all  the  circumstances  at 
tending  it.  AVhen  the  penitent  has  so 
done,  the  priest  pronounces  an  absolution, 
which  is  not  conditional  or  declarative  only, 
but  absolute  and  judicial.  This  secret  or 
auricular  confession  was  first  decreed  and 
established  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Late- 
ran,  under  Innocent  III.,  in  1215  (cap. 21.). 
And  the  decree  of  this  council  was  after 
wards  confirmed  and  enlarged  in  the  Coun 
cil  of  Florence,  and  in  that  of  Trent,  which 
ordains  that  confession  was  instituted  by 
CHRIST;  that,  by  the  law  of  GOD,  it  is 
nece.-sary  to  salvation,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  practised  in  the  Christian 
Church.  As  !or  the  penances  imposed  on 
the  penitent  by  way  of  satisfaction,  they 
have  been  commonly  the  repetition  of  cer 
tain  forms  of  devotion,  as  Paternosters  or 
Ave-Marias,  the  payment  of  stipulated 
sums,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  or  various  species 
of  corporeal  discipline.  But  the  most  for 
midable  penance,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
who  have  belonged  to  the  Roman  com 
munion,  has  been  the  temporary  pains  of 
purgatory.  But,  under  all  the  penalties 
which  are  inflicted  or  threatened  in  the 
Romish  Church,  it  has  provided  relief  by 
its  indulgences,  and  by  its  prayers  or 
masses  for  the  dead,  performed  professedly 
for  relieving  and  reselling  the  souls  that 
are  detained  in  purgatory. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
how  entirely  opposed  nil  this  is  to  the 
dun  line  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Church  of  Rome  affirms  '-penance"  to  be 
a  "sacrament,"  instituted  by  CHRIST  him 
self,  and  secret  "confession"  to  be  one  of 
its  constituent  parts,  instituted  by  the 
divine  law  ;  and  she  anathematises  those 
who  contradict  her:  —  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  denies  "  penance"  to  be  a  sacrament 
of  the  gospel ;  affirms  it  to  have  "  grown 
of  the  corrupt,  following  of  the  apostles;" 
and  "  not  to  have"  the  proper  "nature  of 
a  sacrament,"  as  "  not  having  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  GOD;"  and 
of  course  denies  the  sacramental  character 
of  "confession."  The  Church  of  Rome 
pronounces,  that,  by  the  divine  law,  "all 
persons"  must  confess  their  sins  to  the 
priest :  —  the  Church  of  England  limits  her 
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provisions  for  confession  to  "  sick  persons." 
The  Church  of  Home  pronounces  that  all 
persons  are  "  bound"  to  confess  :  —  the 
Church  of  England  directs,  that  the  sick 
"  be  moved"  to  make  confession.  The 
Church  of  Home  insists  upon  a  confession 
of  "  all  sins  whatsoever  :"  —  the  Church  of 
England  recommends  "  a  special  confession 
of  sins,"  if  the  sick  person  "  feel  his  con 
science  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter." 
The  Church  of  Rome  represents  penance 
as  instituted  for  reconciling  penitents  to 
GOD  "  as  often  as  they  fall  into  sin  after 
baptism  ;"  and  imposes  confession  "  once  a 
year  : "  —  the  Church  of  England  advises  it 
on  a  peculiar  occasion.  And  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  so  advising  it 
evidently  is  the  special  relief  of  a  troubled 
conscience :  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome 
pronounces  it  to  be  "  necessary  to  forgive 
ness  of  sin  and  to  salvation  ;"  and  de 
nounces  with  an  anathema  "  any  one  who 
shall  say,  that  confession  is  only  useful  for 
the  instruction  and  consolation  of  the 
penitent." 

PENITENTIAL.  A  collection  of 
canons  in  the  Romish  Church,  which  ap 
pointed  the  time  and  manner  of  penance 
to  be  regularly  imposed  for  every  sin,  and 
forms  of  prayer  that  were  to  be  used  for 
the  receiving  of  those  who  entered  into 
penance,  and  reconciling  penitents  by 
solemn  absolution  ;  a  method  chiefly  in 
troduced  in  the  time  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Church. 

PENITENTIARIES,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  were  certain  presbyters, 
or  priests,  appointed  in  every  church,  to 
receive  the  private  confessions  of  the 
people  ;  not  in  prejudice  to  the  public  dis 
cipline,  nor  with  a  power  of  granting  ab 
solution  before  any  penance  was  performed, 
but  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  public 
discipline,  by  acquainting  men  what  sins 
the  laws  of  the  Church  required  to  be 
expiated  by  public  penance,  and  by  di 
recting  them  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
and  only  to  appoint  private  penance  for 
such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to 
be  publicly  censured,  either  for  fear  of 
doing  harm  to  the  penitent  himself,  or 
giving  scandal  to  the  Church. 

The  oflice  of  penitentiary  priests  was 
abrogated  by  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Con 
stantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
upon  a  certain  accident  that  happened  in 
the  church.  A  gentlewoman,  coining  to 
the  penitentiary,  made  a  confession  of  the 
sins  she  had  committed  since  her  baptism. 
The  penitentiary  enjoined  her  to  fast  and 
pray.  Soon  after  she  came  again,  and 
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confessed  that,  during  the  course  of  her 
penance,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church 
had  denied  her.  This  occasioned  the 
deacon  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  people.  Whereupon 
the  bishop,  by  the  advice  of  a  presbyter 
named  Eudasmon,  took  away  the  peni 
tentiary's  oflice,  leaving  every  one  to  his 
own  conscience ;  this  being  the  only  way 
to  free  the  Church  from  reproach.  — 
jBingJiam. 

Nectarius's  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  bishops  of  the  East,  who  took  away 
their  penitentiaries.  However,  the  office 
continued  in  use  in  the  Western  churches, 
and  chiefly  at  Rome. 

PENITENTS.  (See  Penance.}  Penance 
in  the  primitive  Church,  as  Coleman  from 
Augusti  remarks,  was  wholly  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject 
to  it.  The  Church  not  only  would  not 
enforce  it,  but  they  refused  even  to  urge 
or  invite  any  to  submit  to  this  discipline. 
It  was  to  be  sought  as  a  favour,  not  in 
flicted  as  a  penalty.  But  the  offending 
person  had  no  authority  or  permission  to 
prescribe  his  own  duties  as  a  penitent 
When  once  he  had  resolved  to  seek  the  for 
giveness  and  reconciliation  of  the  Church, 
it  was  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  that 
body  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which 
this  was  to  be  effected.  No  one  could  even 
be  received  as  a  candidate  for  penance, 
without  permission  first  obtained  of  the 
bishop,  or  presiding  elder. 

The  duties  required  of  penitents  con 
sisted  essentially  in  the  following  parti 
culars  : 

1.  Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes 
were  required  to  kneel  in  worship,  whilst 
the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand. 

2.  All  were  required  to  make  known 
their  penitential   sorrow  by  an  open  and 
public  confession  of  their  sin.     This  con 
fession  was  to  be  made,  not   before  the 
bishop  or  the  priesthood,  but  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  whole  Church,  with  sighs,  and 
tears,  and  lamentations.    These  expressions 
of  grief  they  were  to  renew  and  continue 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  first  or 
lowest  class  of  penitents,  entreating  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  behalf,  the  prayei's  and 
intercessions  of  the  faithful.     Some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  these  demonstrations  of  peni 
tence  may  be  formed  from  a  record  of  them 
contained  in  the  works  of  Cyprian.     Al 
most  all  the  canons  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  sighs  and   tears    accompanying  these 
effusions. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  term  of  pen 
ance,  all  expressions  of  joy  were  to  be  re- 
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strained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  penitents  were  required, 
literally,  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to  cover 
their  heads  with  ashes.  Nor  were  these 
acts  of  humiliation  restricted  to  Ash  Wed 
nesday  merely,  when  especially  they  were 
required. 

4.  The  men  were  required  to  cut  short 
their  hair,  and  to  shave    their  beards,  in 
token    of  sorrow.      The   women    were    to 
appear  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  wearing 
a  peculiar  kind  of  veil. 

5.  During  the  whole  term  of  penance, 
bathing,  feasting,  and  sensual  gratifications, 
allowable  at  other  times,  were  prohibited. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  regulations,  marriage 
was  also  forbidden. 

6.  Besides  these  restrictions   and  rules 
of  a  negative  character,  there  were  certain 
positive  requirements  with  which  the  peni 
tents  were  expected  to  comply. 

They  were  obliged  to  be  present,  and  to 
perform  their  part  at  every  religious  as 
sembly,  whether  public  or  private  ;  a  regu 
lation  which  neither  believers  nor  catechu 
mens  were  required  to  observe. 

They  were  expected  to  abound  in  deeds 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  particularly  in 
almsgiving  to  the  poor. 

Especially  were  they  to  perform  the  du 
ties  of  the  narabolani,  in  giving  attendance 
upon  the  sick,  and  in  taking  care  of  them. 
These  offices  of  kindness  they  were  ex 
pected  particularly  to  bestow  upon  such  as 
were  affected  with  contagious  diseases. 

It  was  also  their  duty  to  assist  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  regulations  last 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  pe 
culiar  to  the  Church  of  Africa. 

These  duties  and  regulations  collectively 
were  sometimes  included  under  the  general 
term  t£o/ioX6y»/oir,  confession.  By  this  was 
understood  not  only  words,  but  works  ; 
both,  in  connection,  being  the  appropriate 
means  of  manifesting  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

PENITENTS  IN  POPISH  COUN 
TRIES.  There  are,  in  Popish  countries, 
particularly  in  Italy,  several  fraternities 
(as  they  are  called)  of  penitents,  distin 
guished  by  the  different  shape  and  colour 
of  their  habits.  These  are  secular  so 
cieties,  who  have  their  rules,  statutes,  and 
churches ;  and  make  public  processions 
under  their  particular  cross  or  banner. 
Of  these  there  are  more  than  a  hundred ; 
the  most  considerable  of  which  arc  as 
follows  :  — 

I.  White  Penitents.  These  are  of  dif 
ferent  sorts  at  Home.  The  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Gonfalon,  instituted  in  1-J64,  in 


the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major:  in  imita 
tion  of  which  four  others  were  established 
in  the  church  of  Ara-Cueli :  the  first  under 
the  title  of  the  Nativity  of  our  LOUD:  the 
second  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin;  the  third  under  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Innocents;  and  the  fourth  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Helena.  The  brethren 
of  this  fraternity,  every  year,  give  portions 
to  a  certain  number  of  young  girls,  in 
order  to  their  being  married.  Their  habit 
is  a  kind  of  white  sackcloth,  and  on  the 
shoulder  is  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  red  and  white  cross. 

II.  Black    Penitents.      The    most    con 
siderable    of   these    are    the    Brethren    of 
Mercy,   or    St.  John   Bapti-t.     This    fra 
ternity  was   instituted   in    1488,   by   some 
Florentines,  in  order  to  assist  criminals  at 
the  time  of  their  death,  and   during  their 
imprisonment.      On   the  day  of  execution, 
they  walk  in  procession  before  them,  sinn 
ing  the  seven  penitential   psalms,  and   the 
litanies;    and,    after    they   are    dead,    they 
take  them  down  from  the  gibbet,  and  bury 
them.      Their     habit     is     black    sackcloth. 
There    are    others    whose    business    is    to 
bury   such  peixins   as    are   found   dead    in 
the  streets.      They  wear  a  death's  head  on 
one  side  of  their  habit. 

III.  Blue  Penitents.    ~|       All  these  are 

IV.  Grey  Penitents.        remarkable  only 

V.  Red  Penitents.      i- for  the  different 

VI.  Green  Penitents,      colours  of  their 

VII.  Violet  Penitents.  J  habits. 

The  Church  of  l!ome  wrongly  renders 
our  word  repentance  by  penance,  penance 
being  an  attendant  on  repentance  :  and 
she  has  erred  in  making  penance  a  sacra 
ment  in  the  same  sense  as  baptism  and 
the  LORD'S  supper.  This  our  Church 
condemns,  but  she  speaks  of  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  a  manner 
which  greatly  shocks  ultra-Protestants. 
We  allude  to  the  following  address  in  the 
commination  service:  —  "Brethren,  in  the 
primitive  Church  there  was  a  godly  dis 
cipline,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  noto 
rious  sin  were  ]tut  to  open  penance,  and 
punished  in  this  world,  that  ///<•/;•  souls 
might  l>e  sawl  in  the  day  of  the  LORD; 
and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  ex 
ample,  illicit  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend. 
Instead  whereof  (until  the  said  discipline 
may  be  restored  again,  which  is  much  to 
be  wished),  it  is  thought  good,  that  at 
this  time  (in  the  pre.-i-nee  of  you  all), 
should  be  read  the  general  sentences  of 
GOD'S  cursing  against  impenitent  sinners, 
gathered  out  of  the  seven  and  twentieth 
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chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  other  places 
of  Scripture ;  and  that  ye  should  answer 
to  every  sentence,  Amen :  to  the  intent 
that,  being  admonished  of  the  great  in 
dignation  of  GOD  against  sinners,  ye  may 
the  rather  be  moved  to  earnest  and  true 
repentance,  and  may  walk  more  warily 
in  those  dangerous  days,  fleeing  from 
such  vices,  for  which  ye  affirm  with  your 
own  mouths  the  curse  of  GOD  to  be  due. 

PENTATEUCH,  from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  five  books.  It  is  the 

General  or  collective  designation  of  the 
ve  books  of  Moses. 

PENTECOST.  (From  mvrijico<rroc,  the 
fiftieth.}  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews, 
so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty 
days  after  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  (Lev. 
xxiii.  15,  16.)  It  corresponds  with  the 
Christian  Whitsuntide,  which  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name. 

PENTECOSTALS.  These  were  ob 
lations  made  by  the  parishioners  to  their 
priest  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  are 
sometimes  called  Whitsun-furthings ;  but 
they  were  not  at  first  offered  to  their 
priests,  but  to  the  mother  church ;  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  that  the  deans  and 
prebendaries  in  some  cathedrals  are  en 
titled  to  receive  these  oblations,  and  in 
some  places  the  bishop  and  archdeacons, 
as  at  Gloucester. 

PERAMBULATION.  Perambu 
lations,  for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  are  to  be  made  by  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  by  going 
round  the  same  once  a  year,  in  or  about 
Ascension  week.  The  parishioners  may 
justify  going  over  any  man's  land  in  their 
perambulations,  according  to  usage  ;  and 
it  is  said  may  abate  all  nuisances  in  their 
way.  There  is  a  homily  appointed  to  be 
used  before  this  ceremony. 

PERNOCTALIANS,  watching  all 
night,  long  a  custom  with  the  more  pious 
Christians,  especially  before  the  greater 
festivals. 

PERPENDICULAR.  The  last  style 
of  pure  Gothic  architecture,  which  suc 
ceeded  the  Decorated  about  1360.  It  is 
most  readily  distinguished  by  its  window 
tracery  (see  Tracery)  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
four-centered  arch  (see  Arch)  is  a  more 
important  character,  though  by  no  means 
invariably  found  in  this  style.  Other  cha 
racteristics  will  be  found  under  Capital, 
Pillar,  Vaulting,  Moulding. 

PERPETUAL  CURATE.  The  in 
cumbent  of  a  church,  chapel,  or  district, 
which  is  within  the  boundaries  of  a  rectory 
or  vicarage. 


PERSEVERANCE,  FINAL. 

PERSECUTION.  The  sufferings  which 
are  inflicted  by  the  world  upon  the  Church 
in  all  ages,  the  most  striking  of  which  were 
those  which  are  designated  in  history  the 
Te?i  Persecutions,  and  which  raged  from  the 
time  of  Nero,  A.  D.  64,  to  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  under  the  successive  Roman 
emperors,  Domitian  (A.D.  81 — 86), Trajan, 
Adrian,  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  Severus, 
Maximus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Dioclesian, 
and  Maximilian,  under  the  last  of  whose 
rule  the  persecution  raged  against  the 
Church  in  East  and  West  for  the  space  of 
ten  years.  Each  of  these  periods  swelled 
the  list  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 
Under  Nero,  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  suffered.  St.  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  were  put  to 
death  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  the 
persecution  of  Aurelius,  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  Apollinaris,  and  Tatian  pre 
sented  their  apologies,  as  did  Tertullian 
in  the  next  persecution  under  Severus 
(200).  Nicephorus,  an  ecclesiastical  his 
torian,  tells  us  that  it  were  easier  to  count 
the  sands  upon  the  seashore  than  to 
number  the  martyrdoms  in  the  persecution 
under  Decius  (249).  The  great  St.  Cy 
prian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  suffered  under 
Valerian  (14th  of  September,  258). 

Though  the  above  ten  are  the  most 
memorable  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
cross  of  CHRIST,  the  Church  has  ever  been 
opposed  by  the  world.  Thus  in  our 
country,  during  the  Rebellion,  the  king 
and  primate  underwent  martyrdom,  while 
thousands  of  faithful  men  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things  for  the  name  of  CHEIST. 
And,  even  in  this  day,  though  physical 
persecution  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  moral 
persecution  is  more  or  less  endured  by 
every  self-denying  Christian,  who  has  to 
bear  taunts  and  nicknames  from  ungodly 
men. 

PERSEVERANCE,  FINAL.  Accord 
ing  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  the  elect  re 
ceived  the  grace  of  perseverance,  so  that 
when  grace  has  once  been  received,  they 
cannot  finally  fall  from  it.  This  follows 
from  their  view  of  election.  But,  according 
to  the  Catholic  view  of  grace  and  of  elec 
tion,  men  may  fall,  and  fall  finally,  from 
the  grace  they  have  once  received.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  the  article 
on  Election ;  this  may  be  considered  a 
continuation.  Since  the  reformed  Church 
of  England,  with  the  primitive  and  Ca 
tholic,  regards  election  as  an  admission 
into  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church  Ca 
tholic,  not  a  necessary  and  infallible  ad- 
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,  mission  into  eternal  glory,  she  obviously 
could  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  as 
sured  final  perseverance  of  every  indi 
vidual  among  the  elect;  but,  annexing  a 
totally  different  sense  to  the  word  elect 
(  itself  from  that  which  is  jointly  advocated  ' 
by  Calvin  and  by  Arminius,  she  consist 
ently  pronounces  that  the  elect,  as  she  un 
derstands  the  term,  may  finally  fall  away, 
and  thence  may  everlastingly  perish. 
,  To  this  moral  possibility  of  final  apostasy  • 
the  Anglican  Church,  as  was  felt  by  the 
Calvinistic  party  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  alludes,  though  she  does 
riot  specifically  there  define  the  matter,  in 
>  her  sixteenth  article. 

"  After   we    have    received    the   HOLY 
GHOST,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given 
and  fall  into  sin ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  GOD,  i 
we  may  arise  again,  and  amend  our  lives."  i 

Here  it  seems  to  be  not  obscurely  inti-  , 
mated,  that  the  elect,  even  after  they  have 
received  the  HOLY  GHOST,  may  so  depart 
from  grace  given,  and  may  so  fall  into  sin, 
that  they  either  may,  or  may  not,  be  re 
stored  by  the  influential  grace  of  GOD. 

Such,  accordingly,  was  doubtless  per 
ceived  to  be  the  case  by  the  Calvinistic 
party;  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  ac-  ; 
count  for  their  proposed  alteration  of  the 
article,  which  would  have  made  it  speak 
the  language  of  assured  personal  final  per 
severance. 

They  moved  king  James,  that,  to  the 
original  words  of  the  article,  "  after  we 
have  received  the  HOLY  GHOST,  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin," 
might  be  subjoined  the  following  explana 
tory  addition,  "  yet  neither  totally  nor  \ 
finally." 

Had  this  addition  been  made,  the  seven 
teenth  article  would  doubtless  have  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  all 
the  elect.  The  wish  to  make  it  imported  a 
consciousness  that  the  reformed  Anglican 
Church  held  no  such  doctrine. 

Nor  was  this  consciousness  ill-founded. 
The  homily  on  "Falling  from  GOD,"  as  we 
might  anticipate  from  its  verv  title,  dis 
tinctly  asserts,  in  both  its  parts,  the  moral 
possibility,  in  the  elect,  of  finally  departing 
from  grace  given,  and  of  thus  perishing 
everlastingly.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
.  the  "  Homily  of  Falling  from  GOD,"  parts 
i.  and  ii. 

The  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the 
elect  finally  falling  away,  says  Faber  in 
his  work  on  "  Election,"  from  grace  to 
perdition  ;  a  doctrine  which,  in  truth,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  and  ne 
cessary  result  of  that  ideality  of  election, 


which,  from  primitive  antiquity,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Anglican  Church,  is  verv 
distinctly  and  very  affcctinglv  propounded 
also  in  her  admirable  and  sublime  burial 
service. 

"  Spare  us,  LORD  most  holv,  O  GOD  most 
mighty,  ()  holy  and  merciful  SAVIOUR,  thou 
most  worthy  judge  eternal,  sutler  us  not, 
at  our  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to 
fall  from  thee." 

The  prayer  before  us  is  couched  in  the 
pluralising  form,  and  the  persons  who  are 
directed  concurrently  with  the  ofliciating 
minister  to  use  it,  are  those  identical  per 
sons  who,  having  been  chosen  in  the  course 
of  divine  providence,  and  brought  by  bap 
tism  into  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church, 
have  thence  been  declared  to  be  the  elect 
people  of  GOD. 

Consequently  those  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  of  England,  are  the  elect 
people  of  GOD,  are  nevertheless  directed 
to  pray,  that  the  LORD  would  not  suffer 
them,  at  their  last  hour,  for  any  pains  of 
death,  to  fall  from  him. 

Hence,  as  the  English  Church  under 
stands  the  term  elect,  it  is  possible,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  such  a  prayer,  that 
those  who  are  elect  may  not  only  for  a 
season  fall  away  from  GOD  and  be  after 
ward  renewed  by  repentance,  but  may 
even  fall  away  from  him  totally  and  fmallv. 

PERSON.  (See  Trinity.)  On  the  awful 
subject  of  the  persons  in  the  TRINITY  we 
shall  merely  quote  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
"  The  Catholic  faith  is  this,  That  we  wor 
ship  One  GOD  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 
Unity  ;  neither  confounding  the  Persons, 
nor  dividing  the  substance.  For  there  is 
One  Person  of  the  FATHER,  another  of  the 
SON,  and  another  of  the  HOLY  GHOST. 

"But  the  GODHEAD  of  the  FATHER,  of 
the  SON,  and  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  is  all 
One  :  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty  co- 
eternal." 

The  application  of  the  term  "persons" 
to  the  sacred  Three  has  been  objected  to ; 
but  it  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  phrase  equally 
expressive,  and  less  objectionable.  Arch 
bishop  Tillotson  well  says,  "  Because  we 
find  the  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  we  should  speak 
of  three  persons,  therefore  we  call  them 
persons ;  and  since  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  of 
GOD  in  Scripture  hath  thought  fit,  in 
speaking  of  these  three,  to  distinguish 
them  from  one  another,  as  we  use  in  com 
mon  speech  to  distinguish  three  several  per 
sons,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why,  in  the 
explication  of  this  mystery,  which  purely 
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depends  upon  divine  revelation,  we  should  ] 
not  speak  of  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Scripture  doth."  Precision  in  speaking  of  j 
objects  of  faith  seems,  beyond  this,  impos 
sible.  That  the  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY 
GHOST  are  three,  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  Scripture,  is  clear ;  as  it  is  also 
that  there  is  but  one  GOD  !  Why,  then, 
refuse  the  word  "  persons,"  used  with  due 
reverence  and  humility,  by  which  we  only 
understand  a  peculiar  distinction  in  each, 
making,  in  some  way,  a  difference  from 
the  other  two.  Indeed  the  objection  was 
despised  as  a  bad  one  by  even  Socinus 
himself. 

But  in  fact  the  word  "person"  is  used 
by  St.  Paul  as  applied  both  to  the  FATHER 
and  the  SON  ;  to  the  former,  Heb.  i.  3.  ;  to 
the  latter,  2  Cor.  ii.  10.,  and  also  iv.  6., 
as  it  should  have  been  rendered. 

The  word  was  used,  and  well  applied, 
against  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Sabellians,  that  there  was  but  one  real 
person  in  the  GODHEAD  with  different 
manifestations ;  and  the  notion  of  three 
hypostases  with  an  individual  unity  in  the 
Divine  essence,  was  generally  received  in 
the  Church  as  a  proper  mean  for  avoiding 
the  opposite  heresies  of  Sabellius  and 
Arius. 

The  Latin  Church  understanding  "sub 
stance"  by  the  term  hypostasis,  as  used 
by  the  Greek  Church,  and  denying  three 
substances,  would  not  readily  use  that 
term,  but  adopted  the  word  "person" 
(persona),  to  characterise  the  three  dis 
tinct  subsistencies  in  the  one  Divine  essence. 
And  hence  has  arisen  a  charge  (the  word 
hypostasis  being  used  for  person  in  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  Creed),  that  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds  are  in  opposition 
to  each  other;  the  former  asserting  that 
the  SON  "is  of  one  substance  with  the 
FATHER,"  while,  according  to  the  latter, 
there  is  one  substance  of  the  FATHER, 
another  of  the  SON,  &c.  But  as  the  word 
is  rightly  translated  in  our  version  "  per 
son,"  from  the  original  Latin,  the  objec 
tion,  which  is  still  repeated  (the  passage 
being  quoted  as  if  it  were  one  "  substance" 
—  not  one  "person — of  the  FATHER," 
&c.),  is  persevered  in  under  a  mistake,  if 
it  be  not  a  wilful  misrepresentation.  —  See 
Bull  and  Waterland. 

PETER-PENCE  was  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  penny,  paid  at  Rome  out  of  every 
family,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter.  This, 
Ina,  the  Saxon  king,  when  he  went  in 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  about  the  year  740, 
gave  to  the  pope,  partly  as  alms,  and 
partly  by  way  of  recompense  for  a  house 


erected  in  Rome  for  English  pilgrims.  It 
continued  to  be  generally  paid  until  the 
time  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was 
enacted,  that  henceforth  no  person  shall 
pay  any  pensions,  Peter-pence,  or  other 
impositions,  to  the  use  of  the  bishop  and 
see  of  Rome. 

PEWS.  These  are  enclosed  seats  in 
churches.  Pews,  according  to  modern 
use  and  idea,  were  not  known  till  long 
after  the  Reformation.  Enclosed  pews 
were  not  in  general  use  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  :  they  were  for 
a  long  time  confined  to  the  family  of  the 
patron. 

There  were,  however,  long  before  there 
were  enclosed  pews,  appropriated  seats  : 
and  as  concerning  seats  many  disputes 
arise,  we  will  mention  what  the  law  is  as 
to  these  particulars.  As  to  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  the  freehold  of  the 
soil  is  in  the  incumbent,  and  the  seats  are 
fixed  to  the  freehold ;  yet,  because  the 
church  itself  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
GOD,  and  the  seats  are  built  that  the 
people  may  more  conveniently  attend 
divine  service,  therefore,  where  there  is 
any  contention  about  a  seat  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  upon  complaint  made  to  the 
ordinary,  he  may  decide  the  controversy 
by  placing  that  person  in  it  whom  he 
thinks  fit :  and  this  power  is  conferred 
upon  him  by  law,  because  he  who  has  the 
general  cure  of  souls  within  his  diocese,  is 
presumed  to  have  a  due  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to 
give  precedence  to  him  who  ought  to  have 
it.  And  though  the  seats  are  built  and 
repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  parish  ;  and 
the  churchwardens  should  prescribe,  that, 
by  reason  thereof,  they  have  used  to  dis 
pose  them  to  such  persons  as  they  thought 
fit,  yet  since  of  common  right  the  ordinary 
has  the  disposal  thereof,  and  by  the  same 
right  the  parishioners  ought  to  repair 
them,  therefore  such  prescription  shall  not 
be  allowed  against  his  jurisdiction.  But 
this  jurisdiction  extends  only  to  placing 
or  displacing  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  ; 
for  the  ordinary  cannot  grant  a  seat  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs,  because  a  seat  in  the 
church  properly  belongs  to  some  house  in 
the  parish,  and  not  to  the  person,  but  as 
owner  of  the  house ;  and  if  such  grant 
should  be  good  to  a  man  and  his  heirs, 
they  would  have  the  seat,  though  they 
lived  in  another  parish,  which  is  very  un 
reasonable,  and  contrary  to  the  original 
intention  of  building  seats  in  churches, 
which  was  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
parish,  that  they  might  more  conveniently 
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attend  the  service  of  the  church ;  and 
certainly  if  the  bishop  cannot  make  such  a 
grant,  no  private  person  can  do  it,  for  the 
reasons  before  mentioned. 

But  where  there  is  no  contention,  and 
the  ordinary  does  not  interpose,  because 
there  is  no  complaint,  there  the  parson 
and  churchwardens  have  power  to  place 
the  "parishioners  in  seats ;  and  in  some 
places  the  churchwardens  alone  have  that 
power  by  custom,  as  in  London.  If  a  seat 
is  built  in  the  body  of  the  church,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop,  the  church 
wardens  may  pull  it  down,  because  it  was 
set  up  by  a  private  person  without  the 
license  of  the  ordinary  ;  but  it  hath  been 
held,  that  if  in  removing  such  seat  they 
cut  the  timber,  or  break  it,  an  action  of 
trespass  lies  against  them.  This,  like 
many  other  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Noy,  is 
not  law :  for  the  freehold  of  the  church 
being  in  the  incumbent,  when  the  person 
has  fixed  a  seat  to  it,  it  is  then  become 
parcel  of  his  freehold,  and  consequently 
the  right  is  in  him,  so  that  the  breaking 
the  timber  could  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
other,  because  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the 
materials  after  they  were  fixed  to  the 
freehold.  And  because  seats  in  the  body 
of  the  church  are  to  be  disposed  by  the 
parson  and  churchwardens,  therefore  it 
was  formerly  held  that  a  man  cannot  pre 
scribe  for  a  seat  there  ;  and  yet  he  might 
prescribe  for  the  upper  part  of  a  seat 
there.  But  now  the  law  is  settled  as  to 
this  matter,  viz.  that  one  may  prescribe 
for  a  seat  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
setting  forth  that  he  is  seised  of  an  ancient 
house,  &c.,  and  that  he  and  all  those  whose 
estate  he  hath  therein,  have,  time  out  of 
mind  used  and  had  a  seat  in  the  body  of 
the  church  for  themselves  and  their  fami 
lies,  as  belonging  to  the  said  house,  and 
that  they  repaired  the  said  seat ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  must  allege  that  he  repaired 
it  is,  because  the  freehold  being  in  the 
parson,  there  must  be  some  special  cause 
shewn  for  such  a  prescription;  but  as 
to  this  matter  the  court  distinguished  be 
tween  an  action  on  the  case  brought  against 
a  disturber  and  a  suggestion  for  a  pro 
hibition  :  for  in  the  first  case  you  need 
not  allege  that  you  repair,  because  the 
action  is  brought  against  a  wrong-doer ; 
but  upon  a  suggestion  for  a  prohibition 
it  must  be  alleged  that  you  repair,  because 
otherwise  you  shall  not  divest  the  ordinary 
of  that  right  which  properly  belongs  to 
him.  Tenants  in  common  cannot  make 
a  joint  prescription  to  a  seat  in  a  church, 
but  they  may  prescribe  severally ;  and  if 


they  should  bring  an  action  jointly  for  a 
disturbance,  and  upon  the  evidence  it 
should  appear  they  are  tenants  in  common, 
they  must  be  nonsuited,  because  such  evi 
dence  will  not  maintain  the  title  upon 
which  the  action  is  founded,  for  though 
it  is  a  possessory  action,  yet  since  that 
possession  must  be  maintained  by  a  title 
derived  out  of  a  prescription,  they  must 
prescribe  severally.  And  in  those  pre 
scriptions  there  is  not  much  exactness  re 
quired  ;  for  if  an  action  on  the  case  is 
brought  for  disturbing  the  plaintiff',  &c.,  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  allege,  that  he 
is  seised  in  fee  of  a  messuage,  &c.  (without 
saying  it  is  an  ancient  messuage),  and 
that  he,  and  all  those  whose  estate  he  hath 
in  the  said  messuage,  had  (without  saying 
time  out  of  mind)  a  seat  in  the  church, 
which  they  used  to  repair  as  often  as  there 
was  occasion,  &c.,  this  is  well  enough, 
because  the  action  is  founded  on  a  wrong 
done  by  one  who  disturbed  him  in  his 
possession ;  in  which  action  the  plaintiff 
will  recover  damages,  if  the  verdict  is 
found  for  him.  It  is  true  he  may  libel  in 
the  spiritual  court,  and  prescribe  there  for 
a  seat,  &c. ;  but  if  the  prescription  is 
denied,  a  prohibition  will  be  granted ;  if 
it  is  not  denied,  then  that  court  may 
proceed  to  sentence,  which,  if  it  happen 
to  be  against  the  prescription,  in  such 
case  also  a  prohibition  will  lie,  because 
the  suit  being  upon  a  prescription,  the 
proceedings  in  it  were  coram  noujudicc  in 
that  court ;  but  this  seems  unreasonable, 
for  it  can  be  only  to  discharge  the  person 
of  the  costs  which  he  ought  to  pay.  As 
to  seats  in  aisles  of  churches,  the  law  is, 
that  if  a  man  has  a  house  in  a  parish,  and 
a  seat  in  the  aisle  of  the  church  which  lie 
has  repaired  at  his  own  charge,  he  shall 
not  be  dispossessed  by  a  bishop  :  if  lie 
should,  he  may  have  a  prohibition,  because 
it  shall  be  intended  to  be  built  by  his 
ancestors,  with  the  consent  of  parson, 
patron,  and  ordinary,  and  appropriated  by 
them  to  his  and  their  use;  and  if  he  is 
disturbed  by  any  other  person  in  sitting 
there,  he  may  have  an  action  on  the  case 
against  him,  but  then  he  must  prove  that 
he  repaired  it:  and  so  it  was  adjudged 
between  Dawtree  and  Dee,  for  seats  in  a 
little  chapel  in  the  north  part  of  the 
chancel  of  I'etworth,  in  Sussex  ;  for  though 
no  man  can  tell  the  true  reason  of  pre 
scriptions,  yet  some  probable  reason  must 
be  alleged  to  gain  such  a  peculiar  right, 
and  none  is  more  probable  than  repairing 
it.  And  this  will  entitle  a  man  to  a  seat 
in  an  aisle,  though  he  lives  in  another 
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parish ;  and  therefore,  where  the  plaintiff 
set  forth  that  he  had  an  ancient  messuage 
in  the  parish  of  H.,  and  that  he  and  all 
those  whose  estate  he  had  in  the  said 
house,  had  a  seat  in  the  aisle  in  the  parish 
church  of  B. ;  this  is  a  good  prescription 
for  a  seat  in  an  aisle,  because  he  or  they 
might  build  and  repair  it,  though  it  is 
not  a  good  prescription  to  have  a  seat  in 
nave  ecclesia  of  another  parish.  As  to 
the  chancel,  the  ordinary  hath  no  authority 
to  place  any  one  there,  for  that  is  the 
freehold  of  the  rector,  and  so  is  the  church ; 
but  he  repairs  the  one,  but  not  the  other, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  an  impro- 
priator  hath  the  chief  seat  in  the  chancel. 
But  yet  a  man  may  prescribe  to  have  a  seat 
here,  as  belonging  to  an  ancient  messuage. 

So  much  for  the  laws  of  pews :  the 
history  of  their  gradual  introduction  into 
churches  seems  to  be  as  follows :  — 

The  first  mention  that  we  find  made  of 
a  reading  pew  is  in  Bishop  Parkhurst's 
Articles  of  Visitation  for  his  diocese  of 
Norwich  (1569),  where  it  is  ordered, 
"  That  in  great  churches,  where  all  the 
people  cannot  conveniently  hear  the  mi 
nister,  the  churchwardens  and  others,  to 
whom  the  charge  doth  belong,  shall  pro 
vide  and  support  a  decent  and  convenient 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  church,  where  the 
said  minister  may  sit  or  stand,  and  say  the 
whole  of  the  divine  service,  that  all  the 
congregation  may  hear  and  be  edified 
therewith  ;  and  that  in  smaller  churches 
there  be  some  convenient  seat  outside  the 
chancel  door,  for  that  purpose." 

Before  this  time,  the  appointed  place  for 
the  priest  was  in  the  choir,  or,  as  appointed 
in  the  second  book  of  King  Edward,  in 
such  place  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  chancel, 
as  the  people  may  best  hear,  without  any 
note  of  the  provision  of  a  pew,  or  any 
mention  of  "  a  little  tabernacle  of  wainscot, 
provided  for  the  purpose."  The  first  autho 
rity  for  the  setting  up  of  reading  desks  in 
all  our  churches,  is  the  canon  of  1603. 

The  earliest  pew  for  the  use  of  the  con 
gregation  remaining,  whose  age  is  deter 
mined  by  the  appearance  of  a  date,  is  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Geddington  St.  Mary, 
Northamptonshire,  and  has  the  following 
inscription  : 

Churchwardens,         William  Thorn, 

John  Wilkie, 
Minister,  Thomas  Jones,  1602. 

Another  pew  occurs  in  the  same  church, 
dated  1604. 

From  this  time  till  the  episcopate  of 
Wren,  bishop  of  Hereford,  pews  seem  to 


have  become  more  universal,  and  only 
then  to  have  found  their  deserved  rebuke. 
Among  other  questions  in  his  several 
articles  of  visitation  we  find  the  following  : 
"  Are  all  the  seats  and  pews  so  ordered, 
that  they  which  are  in  them  may  kneel 
down  in  time  of  prayer,  and  have  their 
faces  up  to  the  holy  table  ? "  "  Are 
there  any  privy  closets  or  close  pews  in 
your  church?  Are  any  pews  so  loftily 
made,  that  they  do  any  way  hinder  the 
prospect  of  the  church  or  chancel,  so  that 
they  which  be  in  them  are  hidden  from 
the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  "' 

The  last  question  points  at  another 
objection  to  pews,  besides  their  destructive 
effect  on  the  interior  of  a  church.  They 
seem  to  have  originated  with  the  Puritans, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  conceal  the 
persons  sitting  in  them,  that  they  might, 
without  conviction,  disobey  the  rubrics  and 
canons,  providing  for  a  decent  deportment 
during  divine  service.  The  injunctions 
especially  avoided  under  cover  of  pews, 
were  the  order  to  bow  at  the  name  of 
JESUS,  and  the  rule  to  stand  at  the  Gloria 
Putri. 

It  would,  however,  be  equally  absurd 
and  unjust  to  apply  such  remarks  to  the 
present  times ;  nor  shall  we  offer  any 
reasons  against  pews  instead  of  open 
benches,  except  that  they  destroy  the  ec 
clesiastical  character  of  a  church,  that  they 
encourage  pride,  that  they  make  a  distinc 
tion  where  no  distinction  ought  to  exist, 
and  that  they  must  be  erected  at  a  loss  of 
20  per  cent,  of  church  accommodation. — 
(See  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society's 
History  of  Pews.) 

PHARISEES.  The  most  sanctimonious 
sect  of  the  Jews,  forming  their  religious 
world.  They  were  denounced  by  our 
LORD  for  their  hypocrisy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  majority. 

PHOTINIANS,  or  SUTINIANS. 
Heretics,  in  the  fourth  century,  so  deno 
minated  from  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmich, 
a  person  of  great  accomplishments,  and 
who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  administra 
tion  of  that  see,  appeared  very  regular,  but 
changed  suddenly  after  he  had  taught  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  GOD, 
that  is,  attempted  to  corrupt  them,  says 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  by  his  detestable 
opinions  and  doctrine ;  for,  not  contented 
with  renewing  the  errors  of  Sabellius, 
Paulus  Samosatenus,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion, 
he  added  to  their  impieties,  that  JESUS 
CHRIST  was  not  only  mere  man,  but  began 
to  be  the  CHRIST  when  the  HOLT  GHOST 
descended  upon  him  in  Jordan. 


PHYLACTERY. 
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PHYLACTERY.  (*v\<,Kr,,ma,>.)  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  nnd  pro 
perly  denotes  ;i  preservative,  such  a*  pagans 
carried  about  them  to  preserve  them  from 
evils,  diseases,  or  dangers  ;  for  example, 
they  were  stones,  or  pieces  of  metal,  en 
graved  under  certain  aspects  of  the  planets. 
The  East  is  to  this  day  filled  with  this 
superstition ;  and  the  men  do  not  only 
wear  phylacteries  for  themselves,  but  .for 
their  animals  also. 

PICARDS.  The  name  of  a  Christian 
sect,  who  improved  the  mistakes  of  the 
Adamites  to  the  extravagance  of  going 
naked.  They  sprung  up  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  deno 
minated  from  one  Picard,  who  set  it  on 
foot :  he  ordered  all  his  proselytes  to  go 
naked,  called  himself  the  SON  of  GOD,  and 
pretended  he  was  sent  into  the  world  as  a 
new  Adam,  by  his  Father,  to  refresh  the 
notion,  and  restore  the  practice,  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which,  he  said,  consisted  prin 
cipally  in  two  tilings,  the  community  of 
women,  and  going  stark  naked.  And  one 
of  the  principal  tenets  of  this  people  was, 
that  their  party  were  the  only  free  people 
in  nature,  all  other  men  being  slaves,  es 
pecially  those  who  wore  any  clothes  upon 
the  score  of  modesty. 

PIE.  This  was  the  table  used  before 
the  Reformation  to  find  out  the  service 
belonging  to  each  day.  If  the  word  be  of 
Greek  origin,  it  may  be  referred  to  -ir«i' 
or  irii'ttKiotnv.  But  the  Latin  word  is  pica, 
•which  perhaps  came  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many  bar 
barous  words  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say 
pye  is  derived  from  liter  a  picatn,  a  great 
black  letter  in  the  beginning  of  some  new 
order  in  the  prayer,  and  among  printers 
that  term  is  still  used,  the  pica  letter. 

PIER.  The  solid  masses  of  masonry 
between  arched  openings,  as  in  bridges, 
and  between  windows  and  doors.  This 


name  is  so  often  given  to  the  pillars  in 
Gothic  architecture,  that  it  would  be  pe 
dantic  entirely  to  disuse  it  in  that  sense  ; 
but  it  ought  in  strictness  to  be  confined  at 
least  to  those  wall-like  square  pillars, 
which  arc  found  in  Norman  architecture  ; 
as,  for  instance,  alternately  with  proper 
pillars  in  Durham  cathedral,  or  in  the 
nave  of  Norwich. 

PIETISTS.  A  set  of  zealous  but  mis 
guided  men  in  Germany,  the  followers  of 
Philip  .lames  Spiner,  who  attempted  the 
revival  of  what  he  called  vital  religion  in 
Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
to  that  end  assembled  around  him  those 
like  minded  witli  himself,  and  in  societies 
which  he  formed,  commonly  called  Colleges 
of  Piety,  laid  the  foundations  of  many  dis 
orders.  His  disciples,  as  is  usual,  far  out 
ran  the  more  measured  zeal  of  their 
master's;  and  their  false  notions,  amount 
ing  sometimes  to  principles  of  mutiny  and 
sedition,  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy  in  Germany. 

PILGRIMAGE.  A  kind  of  supersti 
tious  discipline,  which  consists  in  making 
a  journey  to  some  holv  place,  in  order  to 
adore  the  relics  of  some  deceased  saint. 
Pilgrimages  began  to  be  made  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  Church,  but  they  \yere 
most  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  every  one  was  for  visiting 
places  of  devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and 
princes  :  and  even  bishops  made  no  diffi 
culty  of  being  absent  from  their  churches 
on  the  same  account. 

PILLAR.  The  isolated  support  of  an 
arch,  including  base,  shaft,  and  capital,  in 
Norman  and  Gothic  architecture.  There 
were  great  variations  in  the  forms  of  pil 
lars  during  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical 


Pillar,  Norwich 


Pier,  Norwich. 


architecture.  The  Norman  pillar  is  often 
a  square,  pier-like  mass,  relieved  by  at 
tached  semi-pillars,  or  by  three-quarter 
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shaft  in  retiring  angles,  as  in  the  accom 
panying  example  from  Norwich ;  or  it 
is  a  cylindrical  shaft,  often  fluted,  or  cut 
in  zigzags  or  other  diaper  patterns.  The 
Early  English  pillar  frequently  consists 
of  a  central  bearing  shaft,  surrounded  by 
smaller  detached  shafts  ;  either  set  almost 
close  to  the  central  shaft,  sometimes  even 
within  hollows,  as  at  York,  so  as  to  lose 


York. 


the  effect  of  their  separateness,  or  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  central 
shaft,  as  at  Chichester  and  Ely. 


Chichester. 


The  Geometrical  pillar  but  seldom  re 
tains  the  detached  shaft.  Its  section  is 
perhaps  more  usually  a  quatrefoil  than  any 
other  single  form  ;  but  there  are  count 
less  varieties,  the  mouldings  always  of 
course  following  the  style  to  which  they 
belong.  The  accompanying  example  is 
from  St.  Asaph.  The  Decorated  pillar  is 
equally  various  in  section ;  where  it  is 
moulded,  the  ogee  usually  forms  part  of  it, 


but  in  small  and  plain  examples  it  is  very 
frequently  a  simple  octagon.     In  the  Per- 


St.  Asaph. 

pendicular  the  pillar  follows  the  general 
poverty  of  the  style,  but  it  is  also  distin 
guished  by  the  base  being  stilted ;  by  the 
outer  mouldings  being  continuous,  and 
the  inner  order  only  being  carried  by  an 
attached  shaft  with  a  capital ;  and  by  its 
being  narrower  from  east  to  west  than 
from  north  to  south.  The  exceptions, 
however,  to  all  these  rules  are  so  nume 
rous,  that  they  could  only  be  represented 
by  many  illustrations. 

PINNACLE.  A  small  spire-like  ter 
mination  to  a  buttress,  or  to  any  decorative 
shaft  rising  above  the  parapet.  In  but 
tresses,  especially  flying  buttresses,  the 
pinnacles  are  of  great  use  in  resisting  the 
outward  pressure  by  their  weight.  They 
do  not  occur  in  Norman  architecture ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  a  correlative  of  the  pointed 
arch. 

PISCINA.  A  water  drain,  usually  ac 
companied  with  decorative  features,  near 
the  altar.  The  piscina  is  often  the  only 
remaining  indication  of  the  place  where 
an  altar  has  been. 

PISCIS,  PISCICULI,  and  VESICA 
PISCIS.  The  fish  is  an  hieroglyphic  of 
JESUS  CHRIST,  very  common  in  the  remains 
of  Christian  art,  both  primitive  and  medi- 
Eeval.  The  origin  of  it  is  as  follows  : — From 
the  name  and  title  of  our  blessed  LORD, 
'I?j<roi>e  Xpiffroe  Bfou  'Ytog  2o»7-?;p,  JESUS 
CHRIST,  the  SON  of  GOD,  the  SAVIOUR,  the 
early  Christians  taking  the  first  letter  of 
each  word,  formed  the  name  'IXOYS, 
Pz'sc/s,  a  fish.  From  this  name  of  our 
blessed  LORD,  Christians  also  came  to  be 
called  Pisciculi,  fishes,  with  reference  to 
their  regeneration  in  the  waters  of  baptism, 
consecrated  to  that  effect  by  our  blessed 
LORD,  the  mystical  'IX0Y2.  Thus  Ter- 
tullian,  speaking  of  Christians,  says,  "  for 
we,  after  our  LORD  and  SAVIOUR,  JESUS 
CHRIST,  our  'IXBYS,  are  also  fishes,  and 
born  in  the  water ;  nor  are  we  otherwise 
saved  but  by  remaining  in  the  water." 
The  Vesica  Piscis,  which  is  the  figure  of 
an  oval,  generally  pointed  at  either  end, 
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and  which  is  much  used  as  the  form  of  the 
seals   of  religious   houses,   and   to   inclose 
figures  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  or  of  the  saints,  : 
also  has  its  rise  from   this   name   of  our 
blessed  LORD  :  though  some  say,  that  the 
mystical    Vesica   Piscis   has   no  reference, 
except  in  its  name,  to  a  fish,  but  represents 
the  almond,  the  symbol  of  virginity  and 
self-production.     Clement  of  Alexandria, 
in  writing  of  the  ornaments  which  a  Chris 
tian  may  consistently  wear,  mentions  the 
fish  as  a  proper  device  for  a  ring,  and  says,  i 
that  it  may  serve  to  remind  the  Christian 
of  the  origin  of  his  spiritual  life. 
PIUS   IV.     (See  Creed.) 
PLEXARTY   (from  the  word  plenus, 
"full"),  signifying  that  a  church  is  full,  or  ! 
provided  with,  an  incumbent. 

PLURALITY.    This  is  where  the  same  | 
person  obtains  two  or  more  livings  with  j 
cure  of  souls.     There  are  various  canons 
of  the  Church  against  the  practice  ;    and 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  are  taking 
prompt  measures  to  abolish  it  in  the  Eng 
lish  Church. 

POLITY,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  By 
this  is  meant  the  constitution  and  govern 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church,  considered 
as  a  society. 

Scarce    anything    in    religion    (says    a 
learned  author)  has  been  more  mistaken 
than  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  power, 
which  our  blessed  SAVIOUR  established  in 
his  Church.     Some  have  not  only  excluded 
the  civil  magistrates   of  Christian    states 
from  having  any  concernment  in  the  ex 
ercise   of  this   power,   and   exempted  all 
persons   invested    with   it  from  the  civil 
courts   of  justice,  but  have   raised  their 
supreme   governor   of   the    Church   to    a 
supremacy,  even  in  civil  affairs,  over  the 
chief  magistrate ;    insomuch  that  he  has 
pretended,  on  some  occasions,  to  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their  law 
ful  princes  ;    and  others  have  run  so  far 
I  into  contrary  mistakes,  as  either  to  derive 
/  all  spiritual  power  wholly  from  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  to  allow  the  exercise  thereof 
t'to  all  Christians  without  distinction.     The 
i  first  of  these  opinions  manifestly  tends  to 
I  create  divisions  in  the  state,  and  to  excite 
j  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  civil  gover- 
1  nors  :  the  latter  do  plainly  strike  at  the 
t  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  power  ;  and 
'-.  wherever    they  are  put    in    practice,    not 
t  only   the   external    order    and    discipline, 
!;  but  even  the  sacraments,  of  the  Church 
'  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  whole  consti- 
i  tution  quite  dissolved. 

The  nature  of  ecclesiastical  polity  will 
be  best  understood  by  looking  back  to 


the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Christian 
Church. 

The  Church,  as  a  society,  consisted  of 
several  orders  of  men.  Eusebius  reckons 
three:  viz.  the  'Hyoi'ufro/,  I!in-oi,  and 
K.aTi)\ovftivci,  /.  c.  rulers,  believers,  and 
catechumens.  Origen  reckons  five  orders  : 
but  then  he  divides  the  clergy  into  three 
orders,  to  make  up  the  number.  Both 
these  accounts,  when  compared  together, 
come  to  the  same  thing.  Under  the  'llyuv- 
Htvoi,  or  rulers,  are  comprehended  the 
clergy,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; 
under  the  Ihcrroi,  or  believers,  the  bap 
tized  laity  ;  and,  under  the  K«r»jxoiyif voi, 
or  catechumens,  the  candidates  for  baptism. 
The  believers  were  perfect  Christians ; 
the  catechumens  imperfect.  The  former, 
having  received  baptism,  were  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  eucharist ;  to  join  in  all  the 
prayers  of  the  Church;  and  to  hear  dis 
courses  upon  the  most  profound  mysteries 
of  religion  :  more  particularly  the  use  of 
the  LORD'S  prayer  was  the  sole  prero 
gative  of  the  believers,  whence  it  was 
called  'Kv\i]  TTIOTWI',  the  prayer  of  believers. 
From  all  these  privileges  the  catechumens 
were  excluded.  (See  Catechumens.) 

The  distinction  between  the  laity  and 
the  clergy  may  be  deduced  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church ;  not 
withstanding  that  Rigaltius,  Salmasius, 
and  Salden  pretend  there  was  originally 
no  distinction,  but  that  it  is  a  novelty, 
and  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
of  the  third  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and 
Tertullian  lived.  (See  Clergy.) 

The  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church 
consisted  of  several  orders,  both  superior 
and  inferior. 

The  superior  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 
1.  The  Bishops;  2.  The  Presbyters; 
3.  The  Deacons. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  the  same ;  and  this 
opinion  has  given  rise  to  the  sect  of  the 
Presbyterians.  But  it  is  clearly  proved 
against  them,  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  distinct 
orders  of  the  clergy.  (See  Bishops,  Dea 
cons,  Presbyters,  anil  Presbyterians.) 

Among  the  bishops  there  was  a  sub 
ordination,  they  being  distinguished  into, 
1.  Primate  Metropolitans;  '2.  Patriarchs 
or  Archbishops  ;  3.  Diocesan  Bishops ;  4. 
Chorepiscopi  or  Suffragan  Bishops.  (See 
the  articles  Archbishops,  Chorepiscopi^ 
Diocese,  Patriarchs,  and  Primates.) 

The  presbyters  were  the  second  order 
of  the  superior  clergy,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  smaller  districts,  or  parishes,  of  which 
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each  diocese  consisted.  (See  Parishes  and 
Presbyters.) 

The  deacons  were  the  third  order  of  the 
superior  clergy,  and  were  a  kind  of  assist 
ants  to  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  in  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  and  other 
parts  of  divine  service.  There  were  like 
wise  deaconesses,  or  female  deacons,  who 
were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  women. 
Out  of  the  order  of  deacons  was  chosen  the 
archdeacon,  who  presided  over  the  deacons 
and  all  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Church. 
(See  the  articles  Archdeacons,  Deacons, 
and  Deaconesses.) 

The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  were, 

I.  The  Sub-deacons;    2.  The  Acolyths  ; 
3.  The  Exorcists  ;  4.  The  Readers ;  5.  The 
Door-Keepers ;    6.  The  Singers ;   7.  The 
Copiatse    or    Fossarii ;     8.   The    Parabo- 
lani;  9.  The  Catechists ;  10.  The  Syndics; 

I 1 .  The  Stewards.     (See  each  under  their 
respective  articles.) 

All  these  orders  of  the  clergy  were  ap 
pointed  to  their  several  offices  in  the 
Church  by  solemn  forms  of  consecration 
or  ordination,  and  had  their  respective  pri 
vileges,  immunities,  and  revenues.  And, 
by  means  of  this  gradation  and  subordi 
nation  in  the  hierarchy,  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
exactly  kept  up,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
direction,  "Let  everything  be  done  de 
cently,  and  in  order." 

How  far  the  constitution  of  our  own 
Church  agrees  with,  or  has  departed  from, 
this  plan  of  the  ancient  hierarchy,  may  be 
seen  at  one  glance  of  the  eye.  We  have  the 
general  distinction  of  bishops,  presbyters 
or  priests,  and  deacons.  Among  the  first 
we  retain  only  the  distinction  of  arch 
bishops  (with  the  title  likewise  of  primates) 
and  bishops,  having  no  patriarchs  or  chor- 
episcopi.  And  as  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  clergy,  as  acolyths,  &c.  they  are  all 
unknown  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Romish  Church  has  retained  most  of  them, 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  she  came  as  near 
to  the  faith  and  worship,  as  she  does  to 
the  external  constitution,  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  ancient  Church. 

But,  as  no  society  can  subsist  without 
laws,  and  penalties  annexed  to  the  breach 
of  them,  so  the  unity  and  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  secured  by  laws 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  eccle 
siastical  laws  were,  either  rules  and  orders 
made  by  each  bishop  for  the  better  regu 
lation  of  his  particular  diocese ;  or  laws 
made,  in  provincial  synods,  for  the  govern 
ment  of  all  the  dioceses  of  a  province  ;  or, 
lastly,  laws  respecting  the  whole  Christian 


Church,  made  in  general  councils,  or  as-  j 
semblies  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.     (See  Synods.) 

The  civil  laws  of  the  Church  were  those 
decrees  and  edicts,  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  emperors,  either  restraining  the 
power  of  the  Church,  or  granting  it  new 
privileges,  or  confirming  the  old. 

The  breach  of  these  laws  was  severally 
punished  both  by  the  Church  and  State. 
The  ecclesiastical  censures,  respecting 
offenders  among  the  clergy,  were,  chiefly, 
suspension  from  the  office,  and  deprivation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  order. 
Those  respecting  the  laity  consisted  chiefly 
in  excommunication,  or  rejection  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  penance 
both  public  and  private. 

POLYGLOTT  BIBLES,  are  such 
Bibles,  or  editions  of  the  Holy  Sriptures, 
as  are  printed  in  various  languages,  at 
least  three,  the  texts  of  which  are  ranged 
in  opposite  columns.  Some  of  these  Poly- 
glott  editions  contain  the  whole  Bible, 
others  but  a  part  of  it.  The  principal 
Polyglotts  that  have  yet  appeared  are 
these  following  :  — 

1.  The  Bible  of  Francis  Ximenes,  car 
dinal  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.     It  was 
printed  in  1517,  in  four  languages  —  He 
brew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

2.  The   Bible  of  Justiniani,   bishop  of 
Nebio,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.     It 
appeared  in  1518,  in  five  languages  ;  He 
brew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 

3.  The  Psalter,  by  John  Potken,  pro 
vost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George, 
at  Cologne,  published  in  1546,  in  four  lan 
guages —  Hebrew,    Greek,    Ethiopic,   and 
Latin. 

4.  The  Pentateuch,   published   by  the 
Jews,  at  Constantinople,  in  1546,   in  He 
brew,  Chaldee,  Persian,  and  Arabic  ;  with 
the  commentaries  of  Solomon  Jarchi. 

5.  The  Pentateuch,  by  the  same  Jews, 
in  the  same  city,   in   1547,   in  four  lan 
guages —  Hebrew,    Chaldee,    the    vulgar 
Greek,  and  Spanish. 

6.  The  Psalter,  Proverbs,  the  prophets 
Micah  and  Joel,  published  by  John  Dra- 
gonitis,  of  Carlostad,  in  Franconia,  in  1565, 
in  five  languages — Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German. 

7.  Christopher  Plantin's  Polyglott  Bible, 
published  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Spain,  in  1572.     It  is  in  eight  volumes, 
and  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin : 
with  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testa 
ment. 

8.  Vatablus's  Polyglott  Bible,  being  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with 
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\vn  Latin  versions,  one  of  St.  .Jerome,  the 
>ther  of  Sanetus  Pagninu- :  and  Vata- 
jlus's  notes.  It  appeared  at  Heidelberg, 
n  158(J. 

!).  A  Bible  in  three  languages,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German,  published  by  David 
Wolder,  :i  Lutheran  minister,  at  Ham 
burg,  in  Io9li. 

10.  The-    Polyglotts   of   Elias    Ilutfer,   a 
jrerman.      The   first    printed    at    Nurem 
berg,    in    1599,    contains    the    1'entateneh, 
Joshua,   Judges,    and    Kuili,    in    six    lan 
guages;  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  (ireek, 
Latin,  Lutlier's  German;   and,  as   to   the 
iixth  language,  the  copies  varied  according 
,o  the  nations  they  were  designed  for. 

This  author  published  the  1'salter  and 
MV  Testament  in  Hebrew,  (ireek,  Latin, 
ind  German.  But  his  chief  work  is  the 
New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz. 
Syriac,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Eiiir- 
ish,  Danish,  and  Polish.  This  was  printed 
it  Nuremberg,  in  1599. 

11.  Mr.  le    Jay's   Bible,   in    seven   lan 
guages,  printed    at   Paris,   in    1(>45.     The 
.anguages    are,    the    Hebrew,    Samaritan, 
Jhaldee,  (ireek,  Syriac,  Latin,  and  Arabic. 

!•_'.  Walton's  Polyglott,  publisheil  in 
England,  in  l(}.~>7.  This  was  a  new  edi 
tion  of  Le  Jay's  Polyglott,  more  convi-f, 
2xtensive,  and  perfect.  It  consists  oi'  live 
volumes,  with  prolegomena,  some  treatises 
in  the  first  volume,  several  new  oriental 
versions  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  various  readings  in  the 
iixth. 

PONTIFICAL.  A  book  containing 
the  offices  used  by  a  bishop,  at  consecra 
tion  of  churches,  &c.  'Jims  the  Roman 
Pontifical  is  the  book  of  oflices  for  a  bishop, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church.  In  England  the  Pontifical  is  not 
by  authority  published  separately  from  the 
liturgy,  so  that  it  is  never  called  by  that 
name;  though  the  ollices  of  confirmation 
'and  ordination,  in  fact,  compose  the  Eng- 
'lish  Pontifical.  For  the  consecration  of 
churches  and  churchyards  we  have  no 
office  appointed  by  suflicient  authority. 
'(See  Consecration  of  Churches.") 

PONTIFICALIA.  Properly  the  en 
signs  of  a  pontiff's  or  bishop's  ollice  ;  but 
'tin-  term  is  loosely  used  for  any  ecclesias 
tical  dress. 

POPE,  THE.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  or 
[supreme  head  of  the  Romish  Church.  '.I  lie 
appellation  of  Pope  (Pn/xi)  was,  anciently, 
given  to  all  Christian  bishops:  lint,  about 
>the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  pontificate  of  dregory  VII.,  it  was 


usurped  bv  the  bishop  of  Koine,  whose 
peculiar  title  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  spiritual  monarchy  of'  Koine  i-pning 
up  soon  after  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  one  great,  though  remote, 
instrument,  in  promoting  the  increase  of 
this  monarchy,  so  pernicious  to  the  su 
preme  civil  power,  was,  the  barbarity  and 
ignorance  which  from  that  time  spread 
itself' over  the  Western  parts. 

Koine  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  resi 
dence  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  be 
cause  this  citv  had  the  particular  preroga 
tive  of' being  the  capital  citv  of  the  Roman 
empire,  where  the  Christian  religion  had 
its  first  rNe  and  increase.  For  what  is 
related  concerning  St.  Peter's  chair  is 
nothing  but  a  vain  pretence,  which  may 
easily  be  seen  from  hence,  that,  afterwards, 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  the  next 
place  assigned  him  after  the  Bishop  of 
Koine,  onlv  because  that  city  was  then  the 
place  of  the  emperor's  resilience,  and  called 
Xew  Koine.  And  when  afterwards  the 
Western  empire  was  come  to  decay,  and 
the  city  of  Rome  had  lost  its  former  lustre, 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  disputed  the 
precedency  with  the  Roman  bi.-hop.  It 
is  true  the  Emperor  Phocas  granted  the 
riuht  of  prccedeiK  v  to  Boniface  III.,  then 
bishop  of  Kome,  who  thereupon  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Bi>hop  :  but 
this  did  not  implv  any  power  or  jurisdic 
tion  over  the  rest  ;  for  the  other  patriarchs 
never  acknowledged  anv.  So  that  here 
are  no  footsteps  of  divine  institution  to  be 
found,  tin-  papal  power  being  purely 
human,  and  an  usurpation  upon  the  rights 
of  other  sees. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  did  not  extend 
their  power  over  the  Western  parts  all  at 
once;  but  it  was  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  by  degrees,  by  various  artifices,  and 
under  various  pretences.  What  chiefly 
contributed  to  its  growth  was,  first,  the 
emperors  choo.-.ing  other  places  of  re.M- 
dence  besides  Rome  :  for,  by  their  constant 
presence  there,  they  might  easily  have  kept 
under  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  bishops. 
In  tin1  next  place,  the  Western  empire  was 
divided  into  several  new  kingdoms,  erected 
bv  the  several  barbarous  and  pagan  na 
tions,  and  these  having  been  converted  to 
the  L'hri.-tian  faith  by  the  direction  of  the 
Romish  Church,  thought  themselves  ob 
liged  to  pay  her  the  prot'oundest  ropect. 

In  tin1  fifth  century,  the  bishops  on  this 
side.  tl;e  Alps  bewail  to  go  to  Rome,  to 
visit  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Thi>  voluntary  devotion  insensibly 
"rew  into  a  necessitv.  From  hence  it  \va:; 
I  i 
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easy  for  the  popes  afterwards  to  pretend, 
that  the  bishops  ought  to  receive  their 
confirmation  from  Rome.  Besides,  some 
other  bishops  and  churches,  that  were 
novices  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  Ro 
man  Church,  used  to  refer  themselves  to, 
and  ask  the  advice  of,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
concerning  matters  of  great  consequence, 
and  the  true  interpretation  of  the  canons. 
Hence  the  bishops  of  Rome,  perceiving 
their  answers  were  received  as  decisions, 
began  to  send  their  decrees  before  they 
were  demanded.  And  hence  they  set 
themselves  up  as  judges  of  the  differences 
arising  between  the  bishops,  and,  encroach 
ing  on  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
metropolitans,  proceeded  to  suspend  and 
depose  whom  they  thought  fit.  At  the 
same  time,  by  making  void  the  decisions 
of  the  provincial  synods,  they  so  dimi 
nished  their  authority,  that  by  degrees 
they  were  quite  abolished.  Add  to  this 
that  Gregory  VII.  forced  the  bishops  to 
take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  popes,  and  by 
a  decree  enacted  that  none  should  dare  to 
condemn  any  one,  who  had  appealed  to  the 
pope.  Nor  did  they  forget  to  send  legates 
or  nuncios  to  all  places,  whose  business 
was  to  exercise,  in  the  pope's  name,  the 
same  authority,  which  had  formerly  be 
longed  to  the  bishops  and  provincial  sy 
nods.  (See  Legate?) 

It  is  certain  that  many  Romish  bishops, 
especially  among  those  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
were  till  lately  opposed  to  the  pope's  au 
thority  ;  which  evidently  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  where  the  French  and 
Spanish  bishops  insisted  very  strongly  to 
have  it  decided,  that  bishops  are  obliged  to 
residence  by  the  law  of  Gon :  the  conse 
quence  of  which  was,  the  deriving  their  au 
thority  from  GOD  alone.  The  pope  met  with 
great  difficulty  before  he  could  surmount 
this  obstacle ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
likely  this  will  be  the  last  council,  since 
the  pope  will  scarce  put  his  grandeur  to 
the  hazard  and  decision  of  such  another 
assembly.  Not  to  mention  that  they  are 
now  of  no  farther  use,  since  the  Jesuits 
and  others  have  taught,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible,  and  superior  to  councils.  How 
ever  that  may  be,  the  bishops  are  obliged 
for  their  own  sakes  not  to  withdraw  them 
selves  from  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  since 
thereby  they  would  fall  under  the  civil 
power,  and  would  be  obliged  to  seek  pro 
tection  from  their  sovereigns,  who  must 
be  potent  princes,  if  they  could  protect 
them  against  the  pope  ;  so  that  they  think 
it  wiser,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  least. 

The  spiritual  monarchy  of  Rome  could 


not  have  been  established,  had  its  bishop; 
continued    dependent    on    any    temporal, 
prince ;  and  therefore  the  popes  took  theirl 
opportunity  to    exempt   themselves  fromJ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the   Greek  emperors,1 
whose  authority  was  mightily  decayed  ii 
Italy.     This  was  greatly  forwarded  by  tin 
dispute   concerning   the    use    of   images.' 
For  the  emperor  Leo  Isaurus  having  quite 
ejected  them  out  of  the  churches,   pope 
Gregory  II.,  who  stood  up  for  the  images, 
took  occasion  to  oppose  him,  and  stirred 
up  the  Romans  and  Italians  to  refuse  to 
pay   him   tribute ;   by   which   means   the. 
power  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  lost  ir 
Italy,  and   these   countries  began   to   be 
free  and  independent  of  any  foreign  juris 
diction. 

The  pope,  having  freed  himself  from  tht 
authority  of  the  emperors  of  Constanti 
nople,  and  being  in  danger  from  the  Lom 
bards,  who  endeavoured  to  make  them 
selves  masters  of  Italy,  had  recourse  foi 
protection  to  the  kings  of  France.  Pepin. 
and  afterwards  Charles  the  Great,  having 
entirely  subdued  the  Lombards,  these 
princes  gave  to  the  papal  chair  all  that 
tract  of  land,  which  had  been  formerly 
subject  to  the  Greek  emperors.  To  obtain 
this  gift,  it  is  said,  the  pope  made  use  of 
a  fictitious  donation  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  which,  in  those  barbarous  times, 
was  easily  imposed  upon  the  ignorant 
world,  liy  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  popes 
pretended  to  a  sovereign  jurisdiction  over 
these  countries  ;  which  the  people  at  first 
refused  to  submit  to,  thinking  it  very  odd, 
that  the  pope,  who  was  an  ecclesiastical 
person,  should  at  the  same  time  pretend 
to  be  a  temporal  prince.  When,  therefore, 
the  Romans  mutinied  against  Leo  III.,  he 
was  forced  to  seek  for  assistance  from 
Charles  the  Great,  who  restored  the  pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  and  people 
of  Rome  proclaimed  Charles  emperor ; 
whereby  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Italy,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  governors  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  other  remnants  of  the 
Western  empire  ;  so  that  the  popes  after 
wards  enjoyed  these  countries  under  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  who 
therefore  used  to  be  called  the  patron  and 
defender  of  the  Church,  till  the  reign  of 
the  emperor,  Henry  VI. 

The  popes  at  length  began  to  grow 
weary  of  the  imperial  protection,  because 
the  emperor's  consent  was  required  in  the 
election  of  a  pope,  and,  if  they  were  muti 
nous,  the  emperors  used  to  check  them, 
and  sometimes  turn  them  out  of  the  chair. 
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The    popes    therefore,    fur    a   long    time,  : 

employed     various    artifices     to    exempt 

;  themselves    iroiii    the    power    ot'   the    em-   ! 

perors.     To    this    eml,     tliey     frequently 
i  raised  intestine  commotions  against  them. 
i  lint    the    reign    of    Henry    LV.    furnished 
i  them  with  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
designs  in  execution.      For  pope  (iregory 
VI  I.,  surnained  Ilildebrand,  liad  the  bold- 
i  ness  to  excommunicate  this   emperor,  on 
I  pretence  that  he  made  a  trallie  of  Church 
j  benefices,  by  .selling  them  to  all  sorts  of 
J  persons,    whom    lie    installed    befoiv    thev 
:  bad  taken  orders.     And,  not  satisfied  with 
j  this,  he  cited  the  emperor  before  him,  to 
I  answer  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  i 
t  and  declared    him    to    have    forfeited    all 
[  right  and  title  to  the  empire.   This  obliged 
I  the  emperor  to  renounce  the  right  ot'  con- 
I  stituting  bishops.     And    though    his   son,  i 
|   Henry   V.,   endeavoured   to  recover  what 
was  forcibly  taken  away  from  his  father,  ' 
and   made   Pope  Paschal   a   prisoner,   yet 
were  the  whole  clergy  in  Europe  so  dis 
satisfied,   that  he   was   obliged    at  last   to 
resign  the  same  right  again  into  the  pope's 
I   hands.    This  affair  gave  rise  to  the  factions 
I  of  the  Guclfs  and  Ghibbelines,  the  first  of 
i  which  were  for  the  pope,  the  latter  for  the 
\   emperor.    The  succeeding  emperors  found 
I  so  much  work  in  Germany,  that  they  were 
i  not   in   a   condition    to   look    after    Italy : 
j  whereby  the  pope  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
j  make  himself  sovereign,  not  only  over  his 
f  own   possessions,  but  over  all  possessions 
pertaining  to  the  Church. 

But   the    pope,  not    satisfied   witli    this 
degree  of  grandeur,  quickly  set  on  foot  a 
i  pretension    of    far    greater    consequence. 
I  For  now  he  pretended  to  an  authority  over 
princes  themselves,  to   command  a   truce 
I  between  such  as  were  at  war  together,  to 
j  take  cognisance  of  their  differences,  to  put 
i    their   kingdoms  under   an   interdict,   and, 
if  they  refused  submission   to  the   see  of 
j    Kome,  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their 
[    allegiance,   and   to  deprive'   them   of  their  I 
1   crowns.     This  has  been  attempted  against 
'    many  crowned  heads,  and  put  in  execution 
i    against  some  of  them.     And  for  this  abo- 
;    nunable    pretension    thev    pleaded    their 
fictitious    decretals,    which    grant    to    the 
;    popes  an  unlimited  power  over  all  Chris- 
i    tians    whatever.      Pope    Boniface     \  III. 
'jave   the  world   clearly  1o  understand   his 
meaning,  at  the   jubilee  kept    in   the  year 
!    1. '!()(),  when  he  appeared   sometimes  in  the 
habit  of' an  emperor,  and  sometimes  in  that 
of   a   pope,   and    had    two    swords    carried 
i    before  him.  as  the  ensigns  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  and  civil  power. 


!>ut  the  popes  could  not  long  enjoy  this 
intolerable  usurpation  in  quiet  :  for  it  was 
often  calkd  in  question,  till  they  were 
obliged  to  desist  in  part  from  their  pre 
tensions.  In  particular.  Philip  the  Hand 
some,  king  of  France,  gave  several  great, 
blows  to  the  papal  authoritv.  15ut  the 
ensuing  schisms,  and  the  double  elections, 
when  the  opposite  factions  chose  two  dif 
ferent  popi's  at  the  same  time,  contributed 
most  towards  weakening  the  power  of  the 
holy  see.  Hence  an  occasion  was  taken 
to  bridle  the  pope's  authority  by  general 
councils,  which  often  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  depose  the  holy  fathers.  Therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  since  the 
Council  of  'Trent,  the  popes  have  been  very 
averse  to  the  calling  of  general  councils, 
and  seem  to  have  bid  adieu  to  them  for 
ever.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
translation  of  the  papal  chair,  by  Cle 
ment  V.,  from  Koine  to  Avignon,  where  the 
popes  constantly  re>ided  tor  seventy  years 
together,  carried  along  with  it  several  in 
conveniences,  which  proved  greatly  pre 
judicial  to  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 
Among  others,  the  pope's  authority  being 
founded  upon  this  belief,  that  St.  Peter 
had  been  at  Home,  and  bv  his  pre*ence 
had  communicated  a  particular  prerogative 
and  holiness  to  that  chair,  it  was  very 
much  questioned  whether  the  same  could 
be  transferred  to  Avignon. 

JSut,  when  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy 
seemed  to  lie  come  to  the  pinnacle  of  its 
grandeur,  when  all  the  Western  parts  were 
either  in  communion  with,  or  in  obedience 
to,  the  Church  of  Koine,  by  the  outbreak 
of  Protestantism,  the  pope  became  only  the 
spiritual  head  of  a  sect,  and  eventually, 
as  a  civil  power,  beneath  contempt. 

The  manner  of  the  election  of  a  pope  is 
as  follows:  nine  or  ten  (lavs  after  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  pope,  the  cardinals 
enter  the  conclave,  which  is  generally  held 
in  the  Vatican,  in  a  long  gallery,  where 
eel!-  of  board  are  erected,  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  one  for  each  cardinal.  (See 
(  'ii/ii-furi'.) 

The  election  is  made  bv  scrutiny,  access, 
or  adoration.  The  first  is,  when  each  car 
dinal  writes  the  name  of  him  whom  he 
votes  for,  in  a  scroll  of  five  pages.  On 
the  first  is  written  by  one  of  his  servants, 
that  the  cardinal  may  not  be  discovered  by 
his  hand,  "  J\tf<>  I'liffo  in  xtiiniiiiii/i  pnnti/iccni 
n  rcri'ittlunt  doiiiinuin  incnnt  cardiiialem" 
On  this  Ibid  two  others  are  doubled  down, 
and  sealed  with  a  private  seal.  On  the 
fourth  the  cardinal  writes  his  own  name. 
and  co\erj  it  with  the  fifth  folding.  Then 
i  i  -J 
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sitting  in  order  on  benches  in  the  chapel, 
with  their  scrolls  in  their  hands,  they  go 
up  to  the  altar  by  turns,  and,  after  a  short 
prayer  on  their  knees,  throw  the  scroll 
into  a  chalice  upon  the  table,  the  first  car 
dinal  bishop  sitting  on  the  right  hand,  and  j 
the  first  cardinal  deacon  on  the  left.  The  j 
cardinals  being  returned  to  their  places, 
the  cardinal  bishop  turns  out  the  scrolls 
into  a  plate,  which  he  holds  in  his  left 
hand,  and  gives  them  one  by  one  to  the 
cardinal  deacon,  who  reads  them  with  an 
audible  voice,  while  the  cardinals  note 
down  how  many  voices  each  person  has ; 
and  then  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
burns  the  scrolls  in  a  chafing-dish,  that  it 
may  not  be  known  for  whom  any  one  gives 
his  voice.  If  two-thirds  of  the  number 
present  agree,  the  election  is  made,  and 
he,  on  whom  the  two-thirds  fall,  is  declared 
pope. 

When  the  choice  is  made  by  access,  the 
cardinals  rise  from  their  places,  and  ap 
proaching  him  whom  they  would  have 
elected,  say,  Ego  accedo  ad  reverendissi- 
mum  Dominum.  The  choice  by  adoration 
is  much  after  the  same  manner,  only  the 
cardinal  approaches  him  whom  he  would 
have  chosen  with  the  profoundest  rever 
ence.  But  both  the  one  and  the  other 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  scrutiny. 

There  has  been  another  way  of  choosing 
a  pope,  namely,  by  compromise ;  that  is, 
when  the  differences  have  risen  so  high 
that  they  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
conclave,  they  have  referred  the  choice  to 
three  or  five,  giving  them  leave  to  elect 
any  one,  provided  it  were  determined, 
within  the  time  that  a  candle  lighted,  by 
common  consent,  should  last.  Sometimes 
they  have  had  recourse  to  what  is  called 
inspiration  :  that  is,  the  first  cardinal  rises 
up  in  chapel,  and,  after  an  exhortation  to 
make  choice  of  a  capable  person,  imme 
diately,  as  if  inspired,  names  one  himself: 
to  which,  if  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals 
present  agree,  he  is  reckoned  legally  chosen. 

When  one  of  the  cardinals  is  chosen 
pope,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  comes 
to  his  cell,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  news 
of  his  promotion.  Whereupon  he  is  con 
ducted  to  the  chapel,  and  clad  in  the  pon 
tifical  habit,  and  there  receives  the  adora 
tion,  or  the  respects  paid  by  the  cardinals 
to  the  popes.  Then  all  the  gates  of  the 
conclave  being  opened,  the  new  pope  shews 
himself  to  the  people,  and  blesses  them, 
the  first  cardinal  deacon  proclaiming  aloud 
these  words  :  Annuntio  vobis  gaudium  mag 
num,  Pupam  habemus.  Reverendissimus 
Dominus  Cardinalis — electus  cst  in  summum 


Pontificem,  et  digit  sibi  nomen.  After  this, 
he  is  carried  to  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  holy  apostles, 
where  the  cardinals  come  a  second  time  to 
the  adoration.  Some  days  after  is  per 
formed  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation, 
before  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
where  is  erected  a  throne,  upon  which  the 
new  pope  ascends,  has  his  mitre  taken  off, 
and  a  crown  put  upon  his  head,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Afterwards  is  a 
grand  cavalcade  from  St.  Peter's  church 
to  St.  John  de  Lateran,  where  the  arch 
bishop  of  that  church  presents  the  new 
pope  with  two  keys,  one  of  gold,  the  other 
of  silver. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  Roman  clergy  elected  the 
pope ;  and  some  think  the  people  had  a 
share  in  the  election.  Afterwards,  Odoa- 
cer,  king  of  the  Eruli,  and  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  would  suffer  no  elec 
tion  of  a  pope  to  be  made  without  their 
consent.  But  this  was  abolished,  in  502, 
under  Pope  Symmachus.  The  succeeding 
princes,  however,  reserved  to  themselves 
a  right  to  confirm  the  new  elected  pope, 
who,  without  this  confirmation,  could  not 
take  possession  of  the  pontificate.  The 
tenth  century  saw  several  popes  elected 
and  deposed  at  the  fancy  of  the  Roman 
nobility  and  Italian  princes.  But,  since 
the  election  of  Celestin  II.,  in  1443,  the 
cardinals  have  retained  the  power  of  elec 
tion,  independent  of  the  Roman  people,  or 
any  sovereign  prince  whatever. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  in  the  choice  of 
a  pope,  to  elect  an  Italian  ;  which  is  done, 
not   only  because  they   choose  rather   to 
bestow   this  dignity  on  a  native  of  Italy 
than  on  a  foreigner,  but  also  because  the 
security   and   preservation    of   the   papal 
\  chair  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
balance  which  is  to  be  kept  between  France 
and  Spain  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  French  or  Spanish  pope,  who  would 
quickly  turn  the  scale,  and,  by  granting 
too  great  privileges  to  his  countrymen,  en- 
|  deavour  to  exclude  others  from  the  papal 
!  chair.     It  is  also  a  sort  of  maxim,  to  choose 
i  a  pope  who  is  pretty  far  advanced  in  year*, 
''•  that  there  may  be  the  quicker  succession, 
I  and  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  a 
pope,  during  a  long  reign,  to  alter  their 
i  customs,    or,   by   making   his   family   too 
powerful,  to  entail,  as  it  were,  the  papal 
chair  upon  his  house.     They  also  take  care 
that  he  be  not  too  near  akin  to  the  de 
ceased  pope,  that  the  vacant  church  bene 
fices  may  not  be  engrossed  by  one  family. 
It  often  hnppens,  that  one  is  chosen  pope, 
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of  whom  nobody  thought  before;  and  this 
comes  to  pas*,  when  the  cardinals  are 
tired  out  by  so  many  intrigues,  and  are 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  conclave.  It  is  also 
observed,  that  a  pope  often  proves  quite 
another  man,  when  he  comes  to  sit  in  the 
chair  than  he  was  before,  when  only  a 
cardinal. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  pope  Sixtus  IV., 
that  is,  since  the  year  1471,  the  popes  have 
made  it  their  business  to  enrich  their 
families  out  of  the  church  revenues,  of 
which  there  are  very  remarkable  instances. 
For  it  is  related  that  Sixtus  V.,  during  a 
reign  of  live  years,  bestowed  upon  his 
family  above  three  millions  of  ducats.  The 
house  of  the  Barburini,  at  the  death  of 
Urban  VIII.,  was  possessed  of  'I'll  ollices 
and  church  benefices,  whereby  they 
amassed  thirty  millions  of  scudi. 

Sergius  III.  or  IV.,  who  was  before 
called  Os  Porci.  i.  c.  Swim-  Face,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  pope  who  changed  his 
name  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  pontificate. 
This  example  has  been  followed  bv  all  the 
popes  since  his  time,  and  they  assume  the 
names  of  Innocent,  Benedict,  Clement,  \c. 

When  a  pope  is  elected,  they  put  on 
him  a  cassock  of  white  wool,  shoes  of  red 
cloth,  on  which  is  embroidered  a  gold 
cross,  a  mantle  of  red  velvet,  the  rochet. 
the  white  linen  albe,  and  a  stole  set  with 
pearls.  At  home,  his  habit  is,  a  white  silk 
cassock,  rochet,  and  scarlet  mantle.  In 
winter  his  holiness  wears  a  fur  cap ;  in 
summer,  a  satin  one.  When  he  celebrates 
mass,  the  colour  of  his  habit  varies  ac 
cording  to  the  solemnity  of  the  festival. 
At  Whitsuntide,  and  all  festivals  of  the 
martvrs,  he  officiates  in  red;  at  Easter, 
and  all  festivals  of  virgins,  in  white;  in 
Lent,  Advent,  and  eves  of  fasting  davs, 
in  violet ;  and  on  Easter-eve,  and  at  all 
masses  for  the  dead,  in  black  All  these 
colours  are  typical  :  the  red  expresses 
the  cloven  tongue,  and  the  blood  of  the 
martvrs;  the  white,  the  joy  caused  bv  our 
SAVIOUR'S  resurrection,  and  the  chastity 
of  virgins;  the  violet,  the  pale  aspect  of 
those  who  fast ;  and  the  black,  grief  and 
mourning. 

The  pope's  tiara,  or  crown,  is  a  kind  of 
conic  cap,  with  three  coronets,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  and  adorned  with  jewels. 
Paul  II.  was  the  first  who  added  the  orna 
ments  of  precious  stones  to  his  crown. 
The  jewels  of  Clement  VIll.'s  crown  were 
valued,  they  say,  at  .300,000  pieces  of  gold. 
That  of  Martin  V.  had  live  pounds  and  a 
half  weight  of  pearls  in  it.  "  Nor  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  this  (says  Father 


Bonani),  since  the  pope  governs  the  king 
dom  of  CHRIST  in  quality  of  his  viceroy: 
now  this  kingdom  is  infinitely  Mipcrior  to 
all  the  empires  of  the  universe.  The  high 
prie.-t  of  the  Jews  wore  on  his  head  and 
In-east  the  riches  which  were  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  (ion.  The 
pope  represents  that  of  the  SAVIOUR  of 
the  world,  and  nothing  better  expresses  it 
than  riches."  We  must  not  omit,  that  the 
two  strings  of  the  pontifical  tiara  repre 
sent  the  two  different  manners  of  inter 
preting  the  Scriptures,  the  mystical  and 
the  literal. 

The  pope  has  two  seals.  One  is  called 
'•  the  fisherman's  ring,"  and  is  the  im 
pression  of  St.  Peter  holding  a  line  with 
a  bait  to  it  in  the  water.  It  is  used  for 
thost-  brief's  that  are  sealed  with  red  wax. 
The  other  seal  is  used  for  the  bulls,  which 
are  sealed  with  lead,  and  bears  the  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  cross  on 
one  side;  and  a  bnsi,  with  the  name  of 
the  reigning  pope,  on  the  other.  Upon 
the  decease  of  a  pope,  these  seals  are  de 
faced  and  broken  by  the  cardinal  Camcr- 
leiiLi'o,  in  the  presence  of  three  cardinals. 

When  the  pope  goes  in  procession  to 
St.  Peter's,  the  cross  is  carried  before 
him  on  the  end  of  a  pike  about  ten  palms 
long.  '•  Many  reasons,"  says  F.  Bonani, 
"authorise  this  custom.  It  is  a  monu 
ment  of  the  sufferings  of  JESUS  CHRIST, 
and  of  the  pope's  adherence  to  the  SAVIOUR 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  true  mark  of  the 
pontifical  dignitv,  and  represents  the  au 
thority  of  the  Church,  as  the  Jloman  fasces 
did  that  of  the  consuls."  At  the  same 
time  two  grooms  bear  two  fans  on  each 
side  of  his  holiness's  chair,  to  drive  away 
the  Hies.  This  (according  to  the  above 
cited  author)  represents  the  seraphim  co 
vering  tlu1  face  of  (loi)  with  their  wings. 

The  custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  feet  is 
verv  ancient;  to  justify  which  practice,  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  pope's  slipper  has  the 
liguieof  the  cross  upon  the  upper  leather; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  pope's  foot,  but  the 
cross  of  CHRIST  which  is  thus  saluted. 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  the 
papal  power  in  England  before  the  Nor 
man  Conquest.  But  the  pope,  having 
favoured  and  supported  AVilliam  1.  in  his 
invasion  of  this  kingdom,  made  that  a 
handle  for  enlarging  his  encroachments, 
and,  in  that  king's  reign,  began  to  send 
legates  hither.  Afterwards  he  prevailed 
with  kin^  Henry  I.  to  part  with  the  right 
of  nominating  to  bishoprics;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  gained  the  pre 
rogative  of  appeals.  In  the  reign  of 
i  i  •'! 
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Henry  IT.  he    exempted    all   clerks    from  j 
the   secular   power.     This  king,   at   first,  j 
strenuously  opposed  his  innovation ;  but,  j 
after  the  death  of  Becket,  who,  for  having  ! 
violently  opposed  the  king,  was  slain  by  ' 
some  of  his   servants,  the  pope  got  such  , 
an  advantage  over  the  king,  that  he  was  ! 
never  able  to  execute   the  laws  he  had  ; 
made.     Not  long  after  this,  by  a  general  | 
excommunication    of   the    king    and    his  ! 
people,  for  several  years,  King  John  was  ! 
reduced  to  such  straits,  that  he  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  to  receive  them  j 
again,  and  hold  them  of  him  under  a  rent  ] 
of  a  thousand  marks.     In   the  following 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  partly  from  the  profits 
of  our  best  church  benefices,  and  partly 
from  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  pope,  there 
went  yearly  out  of  the  kingdom  70,000/. 
sterling.     But,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
it  was   declared  by  the  parliament,  that 
the  pope's  taking  upon  him  to  dispose  of 
English   benefices   to   foreigners,  was   an 
encroachment   not   to   be   endured ;    and 
this  was  followed  by  the  statute  of  Pro- 
visors  against  popish  bulls,  and  disturbing 
any  patron,  in  presenting  to  a  benefice. 

But  the  pope's  power  received  a  mortal 
blow  in  England,  by  the  reformation  in 
religion,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHI.  ;  since  which  time,  to  maintain  the 
pope's  authority  here,  by  writing,  preach 
ing,  &c.,  was  till  lately  made  a  premunire 
upon  the  first  conviction,  and  high  treason 
upon  the  second. 

POPERY.  (See  Church  of  Rome, 
Council  of  Trent,  Romanism.)  By  Popery 
we  mean  the  peculiar  system  of  doctrine, 
by  adopting  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
separates  herself  from  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  is  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  schism.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
or  popery,  has  departed  from  the  apostles' 
doctrine,  by  requiring  all  who  communi 
cate  with  her  to  believe,  as  necessary  to 
salvation, 

1st,  That  that  man  is  accursed  who 
does  not  kiss,  and  honour,  and  worship 
the  holy  images. 

2nd,  That  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints  are  to  be  prayed  to. 

3rd,  That,  after  consecration  in  the 
LORD'S  supper,  the  bread  is  no  longer 
bread,  and  the  wine  no  longer  wine. 

4th,  That  the  clergyman  should  be  ex 
communicated  who,  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  LORD'S  supper,  gives  the  cup  to  the 
people. 

5th,  That  they  are  accursed  who  say 
that  the  clergy  may  marry. 

Gtb,  That  there  is  a  purgatory ;  that  is, 


a   place  where   souls  which  had   died  in 
repentance  are  purified  by  suffering. 

7th,  That  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches. 

8th,  That  obedience  is  due  from  all 
Churches  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

9th,  That  they  are  accursed  who  deny 
that  there  are  seven  sacraments. 

From  these  doctrines,  contrary  to  Scrip 
ture  and  the  primitive  Church,  have  re 
sulted  these  evil  practices : 

From  the  veneration  of  images  has 
sprung  the  actual  worship  of  them. 

The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  other  saints,  has  given  rise  to  the 
greatest  blasphemy  and  profaneness. 

The  bread  in  the  eueharist  has  been 
worshipped  as  though  itself  were  the 
eternal  GOD. 

From  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  has 
sprung  that  of  indulgences,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  persons  paying  sums  of  money  to 
the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy,  to  release 
the  souls  of  their  friends  from  the  fabulous 
fire  of  purgatory. 

Popery  is  a  corrupt  addition  to  the 
truth,  and  we  can  give  the  very  dates  of 
the  several  corruptions. 

Attrition,  as  distinguished  from  con 
trition,  was  first  pronounced  to  be  suf 
ficient, 

The  priest's  right  intention  was  first 
pronounced  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
valid  participation  of  the  sacraments,  and 

Judicial  absolution  was  first  publicly 
authorised,  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.  i>. 
1551. 

Auricular  confession  was  first  enjoined 
by  Innocent  III.,  at  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  A.D.  1215. 

Apocrypha  received  as  canonical  first 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1547. 

Compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy  first 
enjoined  publicly  at  the  first  Council  of 
Lateran,  A.D.  1123. 

Communion  in  one  kind  only,  first  au 
thoritatively  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  A.D.  1414. 

Use  of  images  and  relics  in  religious 
worship,  first  publicly  affirmed  and  sanc 
tioned  in  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D. 
787. 

Invocation  of  saints  first  taught  with 
authority  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Con 
stantinople,  A.D.  754. 

Papal  infallibility  was  utterly  unknown 
to  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  680.J 

Papal  supremacy  first  publicly  asserted 
by  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  A.  j>. 
1215. 
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Prayers  in  a  foreign  tongue  fir.-t  delibe 
rately  sanctioned  bv  the  Council  of  Trent, 
were  expressly  forbidden  bv  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran,  A.  n.  1:21.3. 

Purgatory  and  indulgences,  first  set 
forth  by  the  Council  of  1'lorence,  A.  i>. 
1438. 

The  Roman  number  of  the  sacraments 
was  first  taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
A.  P.  1,34.3. 

Transubstantiation  was  first  publicly  in 
sisted  on  bv  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
A.  D.  1215. 

PUPPY  HEAD.  The  ornamental 
finial  of  a  stall  end.  In  design  the  poppy 
heads  are  extremely  various ;  but  they  are 
almost  universally  made  to  assume  the 
outline  of  the  lleur-de-lis,  to  which  not 
only  foliage,  but  figures,  faces,  and  whole 
groups,  are  made  to  conform  themselves. 

PORCH.  A  part  of  the  church  in 
which  anciently  considerable  portions  of 
the  marriage  service  and  of  the  baptismal 
services  were  performed.  IJeing  com 
menced  here  they  were  finished  in  the 
church. 

POSTILS.  A  name  anciently  given  to 
sermons  or  homilies.  The  name  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  these  were  usually  de 
livered  immediately  after  reading  of  the 
gospel  (quasi  post  illu,  sc.  Evangelica). 
Also,  in  printed  expositions  of  Scripture, 
from  the  text  being  first  exhibited,  and 
post  illu  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the 
explication  of  the  writer. 

PRJEMUNIllE,  in  law,  is  either  taken 
for  a  form  of  wiit,  or  for  the  offence, 
whereon  the  writ  of  praemunire  is  granted. 
The  writ  in  question  is  named  from  its 
initial  words  Prasmunire  J'ficitts,  and  it  is 
chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  matters  from 
a  persecuting  use  to  which  it  is  applied  bv 
the  statute  of  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  'JO.,  which 
enacts,  that  if  the  dean  and  chapter  refuse 
to  elect  the  person  nominated  bv  the  king 
to  the  vacant  bi.-hopric,  or  if  any  aivit- 
bi>hop  or  bi.-hop  refuse  to  confirm  or  con 
secrate  him,  they  shall  incur  the  penalties 
of  the  statutes  of  the  praemunire.  These 
penalties  are  no  less  than  the  following:  — 
From  the  moment  of  conviction,  the  de 
fendant  is  out  of  the  king's  protection,  his 
body  remains  in  prison  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  all  his  goods,  real  or  per 
sonal,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown.  He  can 
bring  no  action,  nor  recover  damages  for 
the  most  atrocious  injuries,  and  no  man 
can  safely  <rive  him  comfort,  aid.  or  relief. 
PRAGMATIC  SANCTION,  THE. 
(From  —  pay/jrr,  business.)  A  rescript  or 
answer  of  the  sovereign,  declared  bv  advice 


of  his  council,  to  some  college,  order,  or 
body  of  people,  upon  their  coii>ultiiig  him 
in  some  case  of  their  community. —  llnlnni/i. 

Referring  lo  the  expression  historically, 
the  earlie.-t  Pragmatic  Sanction  on  record 
is  that  drawn  up  by  Louis  IX.,  king  of 
France,  in  12(J8,  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome.  It 
related  chiefly  to  the  rights  of  the  Galilean 
Chinch,  with  reference  to  the  elections  of 
bishops  and  cleruv.  It  was  superseded 
in  14:>.s  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VII.,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
Hourges.  Having  re-asserted  the  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  for  the  (lallican 
Church  under  Louis  IX.,  it  accorded  with 
the  Council  of  Ra>le  at  that  time  silting, 
in  maintaining  that  a  general  council  is 
independent  of'  the  pope,  and  in  asserting 
that  all  papal  bulls  >hould  lie  null  and 
void  unites  tliev  received  the  consent  of 
the  king.  It  withheld  al?o  the  pavment 
oi'annates.  (See  A iiii<it<:<.)  Pope  Pius  II. 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of 
this  sanction  for  a  time.  Rut  the  par 
liament  of  Paris  refu>ed  to  sanction  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XI.  in  setting  it  aside, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  influential  position.  It  accord 
ingly  remained  in  full  force  up  to  the 
year  1.317,  when  it  was  supplanted  bv  the 
concordat,  which  was  agreed  upon  between 
Francis  1.  ..nd  pope  ,)ulius  II.  .Although 
by  the  concordat  privileges  were  given 
and  received  on  both  >ides.  yet  the  real 
advantages  were  on  the  r-ide  of  Rome  ; 
which  advantages  it  has  ever  since  been 
her  constant  aim  to  improve. 

PRAISE.  A  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  the  perfections  of  Gou,  and  of  the  bless 
ings  flowing  from  them  to  mankind,  usu 
ally  expressed  in  hymns  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  and  especially  in  the  recep 
tion  of  the  holv  euchari>t  —  that  "sacrifice 
of  praise,  and  sublimest  token  of  our  joy." 
(See  Ktir/inrist.) 

PRAYER.  The  onYring  up  of  our  de 
sires  to  (ion  for  things  agreeable  to  hid 
will,  in  the  name  of  CIIIUST,  by  the  aid  of 
his  SPIRIT,  with  confession  of' our  sins,  and 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies. 
The  necessity  of  prayer  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  so  clearly  en 
joined  in  Scripture,  that  to  insist  upon 
this  duty  —  this  sacred  and  pleasant  exer 
cise  to  the  renewed  in  heart — is  unneces 
sary.  Praver  is  either  private  or  public, 
and  it  implies  faith  in  the  particular  pro 
vidence  of  (Ion.  The  general  providence 
of  GOJ>  acts  through  what  are  called  the, 
'i  i  4 
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laws  of  Nature.  By  his  particular  pro 
vidence  GOD  interferes  with  those  laws, 
and  he  hath  promised  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  thos3  who  pray  in  the  name  of  JESTJS. 
As  we  are  to  shape  our  labours  by  ascer 
taining,  through  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  providentially  placed,  what 
is  the  will  of  GOD  with  reference  to  our 
selves  ;  as,  for  example,  the  husbandman, 
the  professional  man,  the  prince,  all  labour 
for  different  things  placed  within  their 
reach,  and  do  not  labour  for  that  which 
GOD  evidently  does  not  design  for  them ; 
so  we  are  to  regulate  our  prayers,  and  we 
may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  we  may 
pray  for  that  for  which  we  may  lawfully 
labour,  and  for  that  only.  And  when  we 
pray  for  what  is  requisite  and  necessary 
for  the  body  or  the  soul,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  to  exert  ourselves.  Prayer  without 
exertion  is  a  mockery  of  God,  as  exertion 
without  prayer  is  presumption.  The  ge 
neral  providence  of  GOD  requires  that  we 
should  exert  ourselves,  the  particular  pro 
vidence  of  GOD  that  we  should  pray. 

(For  public  prayer,  see  Liturgy  and 
Formulary.) 

PRAYER  BOOK.  (See  Liturgy  and 
Formulary.} 

PREACHING.  Proclaiming  or  pub 
licly  setting  forth  the  truths  of  religion. 
Hence  the  reading  of  Scripture  to  the 
congregation  is  one  branch  of  preaching, 
and  is  so  denominated  in  Acts,  xv.  21. 
"  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 

fogues  every  Sabbath-day."     The  term  is, 
owever,   generally  restricted  to  the  de 
livering  of  sermons,  lectures,  £c. 

Article  XXIII.  "It  is  not  lawful  for  any 
man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments 
in  the  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully 
called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called 
and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to 
this  work  by  men  who  have  public  autho 
rity  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation, 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  LORD'S 
vineyard." 

In  the  same  convocation  in  which  sub 
scription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,  it  was  enjoined, 
witli  respect  to  preachers  :  In  the  first 
place,  let  preachers  take  care  that  they 
never  teach  anything  in  the  way  of  preach 
ing,  which  they  wish  to  be  retained  religi 
ously  and  believed  by  the  people,  except 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testament,  and  what  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops  have 
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collected  from  that  same  doctrine. —  Canon, 
Ecclcs.  Angl.  xix.  A.D.  1571. 

Canon  36.  No  person  shall  be  received 
into  the  ministry,  nor  admitted  to  any 
ecclesiastical  living,  nor  suffered  to  preach, 
to  catechise,  or  to  be  a  lecturer  or  reader 
of  divinity  in  either  university,  or  in  any 
cathedral,  or  collegiate  church,  city,  or 
market  town,  parish  church,  chapel,  or  any 
other  place,  within  this  realm,  except,  he 
be  licensed  either  by  the  archbishop  or  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  he  is  to  be 
placed,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  by 
one  of  the  two  universities  under  their 
seal  likewise ;  and  except  he  shall  first 
subscribe  to  the  three  articles  concerning 
the  king's  supremacy,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  :  and 
if  any  bishop  shall  license  any  person  with 
out  such  subscription,  he  shall  be  sus 
pended  from  giving  licenses  to  preach  for 
the  space  of  twelve  months. 

And  by  the  31  Elizabeth,  c.  6.  If  any 
person  shall  receive  or  take  any  money, 
fee,  reward,  or  any  other  profit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  any  promise  thereof,  either 
to  himself  or  to  any  of  his  friends  (all  or 
dinary  and  lawful  fees  only  excepted),  to 
procure  any  license  to  preach,  he  shall 
forfeit  40/.  After  the  preacher  shall  be 
licensed,  then  it  is  ordained  as  follows : 

Canon  45.  Every  beneficed  man,  al 
lowed  to  be  a  preacher,  and  residing  on 
his  benefice,  having  no  lawful  impediment, 
shall,  in  his  own  cure,  or  in  some  other 
church  or  chapel  (where  he  may  conveni 
ently)  near  adjoining,  where  no  preacher 
is,  preach  one  sermon  every  Sunday  of  the 
year ;  wherein  he  shall  soberly  and  sin 
cerely  divide  the  word  of  truth,  to  the 
glory  of  GOD,  and  to  the  best  edification 
of  the  people. 

Canon  47.      Every  beneficed  man,   li 
censed  by  the  laws   of  this  realm  (upon 
urgent  occasions  of  other  service)  not  to 
reside  upon  his  benefice,   shall  cause  his 
i  cure  to  be  supplied  by  a  curate  that  is  a 
|  sufficient    and    licensed   preacher,   if    the 
j  worth   of  the  benefice  will  bear  it.     But 
j  whosoever  hath  two  benefices  shall  main 
tain  a  preacher  licensed,  in  the  benefice 
where  he  doth  not  reside,  except  he  preach 
himself  at  both  of  them  usually. 

By  Canon  50.  Neither  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  nor  any  other  officers  of 
the  Church,  shall  suffer  any  man  to  preach 
within  their  churches  or  chapels,  but  such 
as  by  shewing  their  license  to  preach  shall 
appear  unto  them  to  be  sufficiently  autho 
rised  thereunto,  as  is  aforesaid. 

Canon  51.     The  deans,  presidents,  and 
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residentiarios  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  shall  suffer  no  stranger  to  preach 
unto  the  people  in  their  churches,  except 
they  be  allowed  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
province,  or  bv  the  bishop  of  the  same  dio 
cese,  or  by  either  of  the  universities ;  and 
if  any  in  his  sermon  shall  publish  any  doc 
trine  either  strange  or  disagreeing  from 
the  word  of  GOD,  or  from  any  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  or  from  the  IJook  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  dean  or  re.-idents 
shall  by  their  letters,  subscribed  with  some 
of  their  hands  that  heard  him,  so  soon  as 
may  be,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  he  may  deter 
mine  the  matter,  and  take  such  order 
therein  as  he  shall  think  convenient. 

Canon  o-J.  That  the  bishop  may  under 
stand  (if  occasion  so  require)  what  ser 
mons  are  made  in  every  church  of  his  dio 
cese,  and  who  presume  to  preach  without 
license,  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen 
shall  see,  that  the  names  of  all  preachers 
which  come  to  their  church  from  anv 
other  place  be  noted  in  a  book,  which  they 
shall  have  ready  for  that  purpose,  wherein 
everv  preacher  shall  subscribe  his  name, 
the  day  when  lie  preached,  and  the  name 
of  the  bishop  of  whom  he  had  license  to 
preach. 

Canon  53.  If  any  preacher  shall  in  the 
pulpit  particularly,  or  namely  of  purpose, 
impugn  or  confute  any  doctrine  delivered 
by  any  other  preacher  in  the  same  church, 
or  in  any  church  near  adjoining,  before  he 
hath  acquainted  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
therewith,  and  received  order  from  him 
what  to  do  in  that  case,  because  upon  such 
public  dissenting  and  contradicting  there 
may  grow  much  offence  and  disquietness 
unto  the  people,  the  churchwardens  or 
party  aggrieved  shall  forthwith  signify  the 
same  to  the  said  bishop,  and  not  suffer  the 
said  preacher  any  more  to  occupy  that  place 
which  he  hath  once  abused,  except  he  faith 
fully  promise  to  forbear  all  such  matter  of 
contention  in  the  Church,  until  the  bishop 
hath  taken  further  order  therein  ;  who 
shall  with  all  convenient  speed  so  proceed 
therein,  that  public  satisfaction  may  In- 
made  in  the  congregation  where  the  of 
fence  was  given.  Provided,  that  if  either 
of  the  parties  offending  do  appeal,  he  shall 
not  be  suffered  to  preach  pcndentc  lite. 

Canon  ~)~>.  Before  all  sermons,  lectures, 
and  homilies,  the  preachers  and  ministers 
shall  move  the  people  to  join  with  them  in 
prayer,  in  this  form,  or  to  this  effect,  as 
briefly  as  conveniently  they  may:  "  'i  e 
shall  pray  for  CHRIST'S  Holy  Catholic 
Church,"  (Sec.  (See  Bidding  Prayer.) 


PREBEND.  The  stipend  whirl,  is 
received  by  a  prebendary,  from  the 
revenues  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  with  which  he  is  connected. 

So  called  from  the  prebenila,  or  income! 
he  has,  as  a  member  of  a  cathedral  church. 
It  denoted  originally  any  stipend  or  re 
ward,  given  out  of  the  eeclesia.-tieal  re 
venues,  to  a  person  who  had  by  his  lal.ours, 
procured  benefit  to  the  Church;  and  the 
gratuity  which  was  given  either  to  u 
proctor  or  advocate,  or  any  other  person 
of  the  like  kind.  When  the  cathedral 
churches  became  well  endowed,  they  left 
off  receiving  the  income  of  their  lands  into 
one  common  bank,  and  dividing  it  among 
the  members,  but  parcelled  out  the  lands 

I  into  several  .--hares,  appropriating  them  for 

:  the  maintenance  of  each  single  clergyman 
who  resided  about  the  cathedral,  calling  it 
Prc£benda,m  (Jorpiis  ] 'i  ii-lii- n<lti\  the  C'urjm 

'  of  tlic  Prebend.  Hence  arose  the  differ 
ence  between  a  Prebend  and  u  L'anonry. 
A  canonry  was  a  right  which  a  person 
had  in  a  church,  to  be  deemed  a  member 
thereof,  to  have  the  right  of  a  stall  there 
in,  and  of  giving  a  vote  in  the  chapter; 
but  a  prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  cer 
tain  revenues  appropriated  to  his  place. 
The  number  of  prebends  in  the  several 
cathedral  churches  was  increased  by  the 
benefactions  of  respective  founders  ;  often 
times  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  rural 
clergy,  and  oftentimes  by  exonerating  the 
lands  of  prebends  from  paying  tithes  to  the 

:  ministers  of  the  parishes  where  they  lay. 
—  A  ic/iolln. 

PREBENDARY.  A  clergyman  at 
tached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
who  enjoys  a  prebend  in  consideration  of 
his  officiating  at  stated  times  in  the  church. 
(See  Dean  and  Chapter.) 

PHECKXTOR.     The  leader  of  a  choir. 

PRECEPTOK1ES     were     manors     or 

estates  of  the  Knights  Templars,  on  which 

I  they  erected  churches  for  religious  service, 
and  convenient  houses  for  habitation,  and 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity  under  the 
government  of  one  of  those  more  eminent 
Templars,  who  had  been  by  the  grand 
master  created  " preceptores  templi"  to 
take  care  of  the  lands  ami  rents  in  that 
place  and  neighbourhood  :  these  precep- 
tories  were  only  cells  to  the  temple,  or 

1  principal  house  of  the  knights  in  London. 
PREDESTINATION.  (See  Election; 
see  also  C'alriitixm  and  Arminianism.)  Of 
predestination  and  election  our  17th 
Article  thus  speaks:  "Predestination  to 
life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  (iou, 

!  whereby   (before   the    foundations  of  the 
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world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  de 
creed  by  his  secret  counsel  to  us,  to  deliver 
from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he 
hath  chosen  in  CHRIST  out  of  mankind, 
and  to  bring  them  by  CHRIST  to  evei  last 
ing  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honour. 
Wherefore  they  which  be  endued  with  so 
excellent  a  benefit  of  GOD,  be  called  ac 
cording  to  GOD'S  purpose,  by  his  SPIRIT 
working  in  due  season  ;  they  through  grace 
obey  the  calling  ;  they  be  justified  freely; 
they  be  made  sons  of  GOD  by  adoption ; 
they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only- 
begotten  Sox  JESUS  CHRIST  ;  they  walk 
religiously  in  good  works ;  and  at  length, 
by  GOD'S  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting 
felicity.  As  the  godly  consideration  of 
predestination  and  our  election  in  CHRIST 
is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable 
comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel 
in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
CHRIST,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing 
up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things, 
as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish 
and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation 
to  be  enjoyed  through  CHRIST,  as  because 
it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards 
GOD  :  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  CHRIST,  to  have  con 
tinually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of 
GOIA-J  predestination,  is  a  most  dangerous 
downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust 
them  either  into  desperation,  or  into 
wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no 
less  perilous  than  desperation.  Further 
more,  we  must  receive  GOD'S  promises  in 
such  wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth 
to  us  in  Holy  Scripture :  and,  in  our  doings, 
that  will  of  GOD  is  to  be  followed,  which 
we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the 
word  of  GOD." 

Such  is  the  barrier  which  the  Church 
places  between  this  solemn  subject,  and 
irreverent  inquiries ;  but  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  predestination  may  be  farther 
stated  without  any  forgetfulness  of  the 
spirit  here  inculcated.  We  are  told  indeed 
by  the  Church,  that  "  the  godly  considera 
tion  of  predestination  and  our  election  in 
CHRIST  is  full  of  sweet  and  unspeakable 
comfort  to  godly  persons "  (Art.  xvii.)  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  can  be  full  neither 
of  profit  nor  of  comfort,  unless  we  meditate 
upon  it.  And  if  it  be  among  the  things 
"  hard  to  be  understood"  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.), 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  try 
to  understand  it,  and,  by  understanding, 
cease  to  be  "  unlearned  and  unstable,"  and 
so  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  wrested  to 
our  destruction. 


In  the  first  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
we  find  that  there  are  certain  persons 
whom  GOD  hath  chosen  in  CHRIST,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  having  pre 
destinated  them  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  of  JESUS  CHRIST  to  himself,  not 
on  account  of  their  good  works,  but  ac 
cording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will. 
(Eph.  i.  4,  5.)  Again,  in  another  epistle, 
we  are  told  that  GOD  hath  "  called  us  with 
a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works, 
but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace,  which  was  given  us  in  CHRIST  JESUS 
before  the  world  began."  (2  Tim.  i.  9.) 
These  are  persons  whose  names  are  said  to 
have  been  written  in  heaven,  in  the  book 
of  life,  called  the  LAMB'S  book  of  life 
(Rev.  xx.  15.  xxi.  27.),  because  the  first 
among  GOD'S  elect  is  he  who,  being  GOD 
as  well  as  man,  is  the  Lamb  of  GOD,  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev. 
xiii.  8.),  as  a  propitiation  for  sins.  (1  John, 
ii.  2.  iv.  10.)  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  are  vessels  which  GOD  hath  afore 
prepared  unto  glory.  (Rom.  ix.  22 — 24.) 

And  now  comes  the  question,  Who  are 
those  who  are  thus  predestinated  to  the 
glories  of  ths  new  heaven,  the  new  earth, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  come  down 
from  above  ?  (Rev.  xxi.  2.)  Let  St.  Paul 
give  the  answer  :  "  Whom  he  did  predes 
tinate,  them  he  also  called  "  (Rom.  viii. 
30.)  :  called  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  providentially  placed  them, 
either  by  the  appearance,  in  the  first  ages, 
of  an  apostle  or  an  evangelist ;  or,  as  is  the 
case  with  us,  by  the  fact  of  our  being  born 
in  a  Christian  land :  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified  ;  receiving  them,  for 
CHRIST'S  sake,  as  his  own  children  in  holy 
baptism,  he  justified,  or,  for  the  same 
SAVIOUR'S  sake,  counted  as  holy,  those 
who  as  yet  were  not  actually  so :  and 
"  those  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified."  He  glorified  them  by  regene 
rating  them,  and  making  them  temples  of 
the  HOLY  GHOST  (1  Cor.  vi.  11.  19.)  ;  than 
which  what  greater  glory  can  pertain  to 
the  sons  of  men  ? 

The  foregoing  passage  furnishes  us  with 
a  description  of  Christians,  of  baptized 
persons,  and  consequently  to  Christians 
we  are  to  refer  those  other  passages  which 
relate  to  GOD'S  predestination  :  them  GOD 
hath  predestinated  to  glory.  And  as  such, 
as  GOD'S  elect  people,  predestinated  not 
merely  to  means  of  grace,  for  this  were 
clearly  inadequate,  but  to  glory  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  the  inspired  writers  were 
wont  to  address  the  multitude  of  the  bap- 
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•  tized.     Thus,    tlie    apostle    addresses    the 
Church  of   the   Thessalonians,    good    and 
bad  commingled,  as  knowing  tlieir  election 

I  of  GOD.  (1  Thess.  i.  4.)  Thus  St.  Peter 
•speaks  of  "the  strangers  scattered  through- 
!  out  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithvnia,"  as  "  elect  according  to  the  fore 
knowledge  of  Gou  the  FATHER"  (1  Pet.  i. 
1 2.)  ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  afterwards  as 
M  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people;"  and  St. 
Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ad 
dresses  the  Hebrews,  meaning  those  who 
i  had  made  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  "  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the 
j heavenly  calling."  Such,  then,  is  our 
i  blessing,  our  privilege,  our  high  hope  as 
(Christians.  In  the  temple  of  the  first 
Jerusalem  there  was  a  variety  of  chambers 
lor  mansions,  employed  lor  different  pur 
poses,  though  all  relating  directly  or  in 
directly  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
lln  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  will  itself  be 
the  temple  of  the  universe,  there  will  in 
I  like  manner  be  many  mansions  or  cham 
bers  :  but  if  so,  those  mansions  or  chambers 
in  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  having  been  in- 
jtended  for  a  variety  of  different  offices,  we 
may  conclude  that  offices  of  different  cha 
racters  will  exist  in  the  new  Jerusalem. 
It  is  very  possible  that  we  are  not  only 
leach  of  us  predestined  to  heaven,  but  pre- 
Idestined  also  each  to  our  own  particular 
[place  in  heaven,  that  our  very  mansion  is 
nixed.  We  know  that  GOD  has  predes 
tinated  particular  persons  to  particular 
joflices  here  on  earth,  long  before  their 
[birth :  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
[Jeremiah,  GOD  saith,  "Before  I  formed 
Ithee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee  ;  and  before 
ilium  earnest  forth  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified 
jthee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
|nation."  And  so  with  respect  also  to  St. 
[Paul,  we  are  told  that  it  "pleased  GOD  to 
[separate  him  from  his  mother's  womb,  that 
ihe  might  preach  CHRIST  among  the  hca- 
»then."  (Gal.  i.  la,  Hi.)  Nay/we  find  that 
Ethis  is  really  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
Ithe  next  world,  in  some  cases  at  least  ; 
£for  example,  when  the  SON  of  man  shall 
Isit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  the  apostles 
(shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Matt,  xix.28.)  :  a 
(particular  ofHce  is  allotted  to  them;  to  a 
•particular  oilice  they  are  predestinated. 
\Vhen  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children 
prayed  that  her  children  might  sit,  the  one 
ion  the  right  hand,  and  the  oilier  on  the 
jleft,  in  our  LORD'S  kingdom  of  glory,  our 
'LoKD  said,  "to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and 

•  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give."  (Matt.  xx. 


•2:?.)  No.  These  places  are  designed  for 
certain  persons  who  are  preparing.  <>r 
shall  be  prepared,  to  fill  the  same.  This 
is  already  fixed  in  the  counsels  of  Gon. 
These  places,  therefore,  are  not  mine  to 
give.  They  are  already  given.  Your 
place  is  also  designated  :  prepare  for  it  by 
doing  your  duty.  We  know  that  some  of 
the  saints  are  predestinated  to  a  mysterious 
office,  the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  un 
derstand,  but  they  will  judge  angels. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  i>,  3.)  And  at  the  last  day 
shall  the  king  say  unto  them  that  are  on 
his  right  hand,  "Come,  ye  blessed  children 
of  my  FATHER,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  (Matt.  xxv.  :54.) 

But  this  predestination  to  glory  is,  like 
our  election,  conditional.  We  shall  not 
only  be  saved,  but  we  shall  occupy  a  pre 
destined  post  of  glory,  if  we  escape  con 
demnation  at  the  day  of  judgment;  not 
otherwise.  The  omission  of  all  reference 
to  the  day  of  judgment  is  the  vice  of  the 
Calvinistic  system.  The  man,  condemned 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  will  find  an  addi 
tion  to  his  pangs,  by  knowing  the  glory  to 
which  he  had  been  predestined,  had  lie  not 
perverted  his  ways.  Bui  it'  our  sins  are 
then  found  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  the 
LAM  is,  we  know  that  a  certain  place  in 
heaven  is  designed  for  us,  for  which  we 
are  shaped  and  prepared  by  the  circum 
stances  under  which  we  are  placed  while 
on  earth. 

PRE-KXISTENCE  OF  CHRIST, 
OUR  LORD.  (See  Generation.')  His 
existence  before  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Marv,  and  even  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  him.  The  fact  is  stated  thus  by 
Bishop  Bull  in  his  "Defence  of  the  Xicene 
Creed:"  —  All  the  Catholic  doctors  of  the 
first  three  centuries  taught,  that  JESUS 
CHRIST,  he  who  was  afterwards  so  called, 
existed  before  he  became  man,  or  before 
he  was  born,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  another  nature,  far  more 
excellent  than  the  human  nature ;  that  he 
appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
earnest,  as  it  were,  of  his  incarnation  ; 
that  he  always  presided  over,  and  provided 
for,  the  Church,  which  in  time  to  come  he 
would  redeem  with  his  own  blood ;  and  of 
consequence  that,  from  the  beginning,  the 
whole  order  or  thread  of  the  divine  dispen 
sation,  as  Tertullian  speaks,  ran  through 
him  :  further  yet,  that  he  was  with  the  FA 
THKR  before  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
and  that  by  him  all  things  were  made. 

PREFACES.  Certain  short  occasional 
forms  in  the  communion  service,  which 
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are  introduced  by  the  priest,  on  particular 
festivals,  immediately  before  the  anthem, 
beginning,  "  Therefore  with  angels  and 
archangels,"  &c.  This  anthein  is  a  song 
of  praise,  or  an  act  of  profound  adoration, 
equally  proper  at  all  times  ;  but  the  Church 
calls  upon  us  more  especially  to  use  it 
on  her  chief  festivals,  in  remembrance  of 
those  events,  which  are  then  celebrated. 
Thus,  on  Christmas  Day,  the  priest  having 
said — '"It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our 
bounden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
O  LORD  [Holy  FATHER]  Almighty,  ever 
lasting  GOD,"  —  adds  the  proper  preface 
which  assigns  the  reason  for  peculiar  thank 
fulness  on  that  particular  day,  viz.  Because 
thou  didst  give  JESUS  CHRIST,  thine  only 
SON,  to  be  born  as  at  this  time  for  us ; 
who,  by  the  operation  of  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
was  made  very  man,  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
his  mother,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin, 
to  make  us  clean  from  all  sin  :  therefore, 
with  angels,  &c.  The  days  for  which 
these  prefaces  are  provided  are,  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  seven  days  after ; 
also  Whitsunday,  and  six  days  after  ;  to 
gether  with  Trinity  Sunday.  The  anti-  | 
quity  of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  and 
enjoined  by  the  103rd  canon  of  the  African 
code,  which  code  was  formed  of  the  deci 
sions  of  many  councils  prior  to  the  date 
of  418. 

The  decay  of  devotion  let  fall  the  apos 
tolical  and  primitive  use  of  daily  and 
weekly  communions,  and  the  people  in  the 
later  ages  did  not  receive  but  at  the  greater 
festivals :  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  general  preface  mentioned,  be 
fore  some  special  prefaces  relating  to  the 
peculiar  mercy  of  that  feast  on  which  they 
did  communicate,  the  Church  thinking  it 
fit,  that,  since  every  festival  was  instituted 
to  remember  some  great  mercy,  therefore 
they  who  received  on  such  a  day,  besides 
the  general  praises  offered  for  all  GOD'S 
mercies,  should  at  the  LORD'S  table  make  a 
special  memorial  of  the  mercy  proper  to  that 
festival ;  and  this  seemed  so  rational  to  our 
reformers,  that  they  have  retained  those 
proper  prefaces  which  relate  to  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday,  and 
Trinity  Sunday,  so  as  to  praise  GOD  for 
the  mercies  of  CHRIST'S  birth,  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  for  the  sending  the  HOLY 
GHOST,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  the  holy 
TRINITY. — Dean  Comber. 

Our  LORD  himself,  before  he  brake  the  | 
bread  and  distributed  it  gave  thanks ;  and 
the  Church  has  thought  fit  to  do  the  same 


thing.  But,  because  our  LORD  has  not| 
prescribed  any  set  form  for  this,  but  used] 
one  agreeable  to  the  thing  and  the  time,  • 
the  Church  therefore,  as  matters  and  oc 
casion  required,  has  accordingly  adapted 
peculiar  forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 1 
ing,  suited,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  to  the 
diversity  of  festival  days,  in  which  different 
benefits  are  commemorated.  —  Bp.  Cosins. 
On  the  greater  festivals  there  are  proper 
prefaces  appointed,  which  are  also  to  be 
repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  communion, 
for  seven  days  after  the  festivals  them 
selves  (excepting  that  for  Whitsunday, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  only  six  days  after, 
because  Trinity  Sunday,  which  is  the 
seventh,  hath  a  preface  peculiar  to  itself)  ; 
to  the  end  that  the  mercies  may  be  the 
better  remembered  by  often  repetition, 
and  also  that  all  the  people  (who  in  most 
places  cannot  communicate  all  in  one  day) 
may  have  other  opportunities,  within  those 
eight  days,  to  join  in  praising  GOD  for 
such  great  blessings. 

2.  The  reason  of  the  Church's  lengthen 
ing  out  these  high  feasts  for  several  days 
is  plain:  the  subject-matter  of  them  is  of 
so  high  a  nature,  and  so  nearly  concerns 
our  salvation,  that  one  day  would  be  too 
little  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  praise 
GOD  for  them  as  we  ought.     A  bodily  de 
liverance  may  justly  require  one   day  of 
thanksgiving  and  joy  ;  but  the  deliverance 
of  the  soul  by  the  blessings  commemorated 
on  those  times,  deserves   a  much  longer 
time  of  praise  and  acknowledgment.    Since, 
therefore,  it  would  be  injurious  to  Chris 
tians  to  have  their  joy  and  thankfulness 
for  such  mercies  confined  to  one  day,  the 
Church,  upon  the  times  when  these  un 
speakable  blessings  were  wrought  for  usr 
invites  us,  by  her  most  seasonable  com 
mands  and  counsels,  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  and  let  them  over 
flow  eight  days  together. 

3.  The  reason  of  their  being  fixed  to 
eight  days  is  taken  from  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  who  by  GOD'S  appointment  ob 
served  their  greater  festivals,  some  of  them 
for  seven,  and  one,  namely,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  for  eight  days.     And  therefore 
the  primitive   Church,  thinking  that  the 
observation  of  Christian  festivals  (of  which 
the   Jewish   feasts  were  only  types   and 
shadows)  ought  not  to  come  short  of  them, 
lengthened  out  their  higher  feasts  to  eight 
days. — Bp.  Sparroiv.      Wheatly. 

These  prefaces  are  very  ancient,  though 
there  were  some  of  them,  as  they  stood  in 
the  Latin  service,  of  later  date.  For  as 
there  are  ten  in  that  service,  whereof  the. 
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last,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
added  by  Pope  Urban,  10!t,>,  so  it  follows 
that  the  rest  juust  he  of  a  more  consider 
able  antiquity.  Our  Church  lias  onlv 
retained  live,  and  those  upon  the  principal 
festivals  of  the  year,  which  relate  onlv  to 
the  persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
and  not  to  nnv  saint. —  Dr.  Xicholln. 

PRELATE.  An  ecclesiastic  having 
jurisdiction  over  other  ecclesiastics.  The 
title,  though  applicable  to  bishops,  is  not 
confined  to  their  order.  He  (ore  the  Re 
formation  abbots  were  stvled  prelates. 
Archdeacons  are  prelates  in  this  sense  of 
the  word.  (See  Episcopacy,  Jiishop.) 

PREMOXSTRATEXS'ES.  (/.«/.)  in 

French   premontres.      A    religious    order, 
founded  by  St.  Norbert,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne 
He  was  educated  suitably  to  his  quality, 
and  lived   for   some  time  at  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Fifth's  court.     At  about  thirty 
years  of  age  he  was  ordained  deacon  ami 
priest;   and,  soon   after,  entering  upon  a 
'very  strict  and  mortified  wav  of  living,  he 
resigned  his  church  preferments,  and  dis 
tributed  a  large  patrimonial  estate  to  the 
i poor.     Then  he  embraced  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  retiring  with  thirteen  com 
panions  to  a  place  called  Prcmonstratum, 
in   the  diocese    of  Lnon,  in   Picardy,   he 
there    began    his    order,    about    the    year 
1119.      This    ground,   with    the    chapel    of 
St.  John  Haptist.  was  given  to  St.  Xorbert 
iby  the  Bishop  of  Leon,    with  the  appro- 
Ration  of  Louis  le  Gros,   king  of  France, 
Hwho  gave  the  Premonstratenses  a  charter 
of  privileges.     The  ])lace  was  called  Prc- 
Imonstratum,    because    it    was    pretended 
pthe    Blessed    Virgin    herself  pointed    out 
'•(premonstravit)    this  place;    for   the   prin- 
f  cipal  house  of  the  order,  and  at  the  same 
['time   commanded   them   to  wear   a  white 
[habit. 

The  monks  of  this  order  were,  at  first, 
rso  poor,  that  they  had  nothing  they  could 
'call  their  own  but  one  poor  ass.  which 
(served  them  to  carry  wood,  which  thcv 
Si  2ut  down  every  morning  and  sent  to  Laon, 
*  where  it  was  sold  to  purchase  bread.  But, 
in  a  short  time,  they  received  so  many 
I  donations,  and  built  so  many  monasteries. 
(that,  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
*'this  order,  they  hail  above  one  hundred 
•abbeys  in  France  and  Germany. 

The    popes    and  kings  of   France   have 
granted  many   privileges,    and   been    very 
'  iberal,  to  the  Premonstratenses.     Resides 
i  great  number  of  saints,  who  have  been 
hanonised,  this  order  has  had  several  per 
sons  of  distinguished  birth,  who  have  been 


contented  with  the  humble  condition  of 
lay-brothers :  fas,  Guv,  earl  of  l.rienne; 
Godfrey,  earl  of  Namur,  \c.  It  has  like 
wise  »iven  the  Church  a  great  number  of 
archbishops  and  bishops. 

The  order  of  Premonstratenses  increased 
so  greatlv,  that  it  had  monasteries  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  amounting  to  IdOO 
abbevs,  ,'500  provostships,  a  vast  number 
of  priories,  and  .'300  nunneries.  These 
were  divided  into  .'!()  cyrcaries  or  pro 
vinces,  lint  this  number  of  houses  is 
greatlv  diminished  :  lor,  of  (>•<  abbevs  it 
had  in  Italv,  there  is  not  one  remaining  at 
present  ;  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  all 
their  monasteries  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

These  monks,  vnlgarlv  called  \\hile 
Canons,  came  fn>t  into  England  in  the  vear 
1146,  where  ihcir  first  nmnasterv,  called 
New  House,  was  built  in  Lincolnshire,  bv 
Peter  de  Saulia,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Maitialis.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  that  king  granted  his  protection  to 
the  monasteries,  the  Premonstratenses  had 
twenlv-seven  houses  in  this  kingdom. 

PREROGATIVE  COURT.  The  Pre 
rogative  Court  of'  the  archbishop  is  that 
court  wherein  all  totaments  are  proved, 
and  all  administrations  granted,  when  a 
party  dying  within  the  province  has  bourt 
notabilia  in  some  other  d;oce>e  than  where 
he  dies;  and  is  so  called  from  having  a 
prerogative  throughout  his  whole  province 
for  the  said  purposes. 

PRE-SANCTIFIED.  A  word  used 
bv  the  Greek  Church,  who  have  a  liturgy 
called  the  Pre-sanctiiied.  because  that 
upon  those  davs  they  do  not  consecrate 
the  bread  or  wine,  but  receive  the  bread 
which  was  consecrated  the  day  before. 
This  service  i<  observed  all  Lent  long, 
except  Saturdavs  and  Sundavs.  and  the 
annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
being  festivals  are  exempt  from  fasting; 
the  Greeks  bring  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  communion  service  is  not  to  be 
celebrated  on  fasting  days,  and  upon  this 
account  charging  the  Latin  Church  with 
breach  of  the  canons,  because  they  cele 
brate  the  eucharist  in  Lent  time,  as  they 
do  the  re-t  of  the  year,  Good  Friday 
excepted:  for  on  that  day  this  liturgy  of 
the  Pre-sanctified  is  offered  in  the  Latin 
Church  ;  the  priest  then  consecrating  nei 
ther  bread  nor  wine,  but  making  use  of 
the  bread,  which  was  consecrated  the  day 
before,  and  communicating  only  under 
one  kind,  for  the  wine  he  receives  is  oidy 
for  absolution,  being  uneonsecrated.  The 
Greeks  do  the  same  thing,  from  whence 
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we  may  conclude  that  they  communicate 
only  in  one  kind  during  Lent,  the  wine 
that  they  then  receive  being  not  con 
secrated. 

PRESBYTER.  (See  Bishop,  Deacon, 
Priest,  Orders,  Clergy.)  The  name  Trpia- 
€vnpoQ  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  commonly  signifies  a  ruler  or  go 
vernor,  being,  as  St.  Jerome  observes,  a 
name  of  office,  not  a  mere  indication  of  a 
man's  age ;  for  elders  were  chosen  not  by 
their  age,  but  by  their  merits  and  wisdom. 
So  that,  as  a  senator  among  the  Romans, 
and  an  alderman  in  our  own  language,  sig 
nifies  a  person  of  such  an  order  and  sta 
tion  without  any  regard  to  age,  in  like  man 
ner  a  presbyter  or  elder  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  one  who  is  ordained  to  a  certain 
ollice,  and  authorised  by  his  quality,  not 
his  age,  to  discharge  the  several  duties  of 
that  office  and  station  in  which  he  is 
placed.  In  this  large  and  extensive  sense, 
bishops  were  sometimes  called  presbyters 
in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  apostles 
themselves  did  not  refuse  that  title.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  presbyters  were  sometimes  called 
bishops,  while  bishops  who  were  properly 
such  were  distinguished  by  other  titles,  as 
that  of  chief  priests,  apostles,  &c.  Bing- 
ham  shews,  however,  that  those  who  main 
tained  the  identity  of  the  names,  did  not 
thence  infer  identity  of  offices,  but  always 
esteemed  bishops  and  presbyters  to  be 
distinct  officers. 

We  know  not  the  exact  period  at  which 
the  apostles  first  ordained  presbyters.  We 
do  not  read  of  their  existence  before  A.  D. 
43,  when  the  disciples  at  Antioch  sent 
their  collections  to  the  presbyters  of  Judea. 
About  A.  D.  56,  St.  Paul  sent  for  "  the 
presbyters  of  the  church"  of  Ephesus ; 
and  we  afterwards  read  of  bishops  or 
presbyters  at  Philippi :  and  the  directions 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  their  ordination 
in  every  city  ;  the  exhortation  of  St.  Peter 
to  "the  presbyters;"  and  of  St.  James, 
"  is  any  one  sick  among  you,  let  him  send 
for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  ;"  suffice 
to  prove  the  general  ordination  of  pres 
byters  by  the  apostles. 

The  office  of  presbyters,  like  that  of 
bishops,  consisted  in  "  feeding  the  Church 
of  GOD,"  and  overseeing  it ;  exhorting 
and  convincing  the  gainsayers,  by  sound 
doctrine.  Being  invested  with  the  power 
of  teaching,  they  also  possessed  authority 
in  controversies.  The  Church  of  Antioch 
sent  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles  | 


and  "presbyters"  on  the  question  of  cir 
cumcision  ;  and  we  find  afterwards  that 
heretics  were  sometimes  condemned  by 
the  judgment  of  presbyters,  as  well  as 
bishops  in  councils.  They  possessed  in  i 
their  degree  the  power  of  remitting  or 
retaining  sins  by  absolution,  and  by  spiri 
tual  censures.  They  must,  even  at  the 
beginning,  have  had  the  power  of  bap 
tizing  and  celebrating  the  eucharist,  oi' 
performing  other  rites,  and  offering  iq; 
public  prayers  in  the  absence  of  the 
apostles,  or  by  their  permission  ;  and  the 
institution  of  bishops  in  every  Church  b} 
the  apostles  only  restrained  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  these  powers.  We  know  ir  j 
particular  from  St.  James,  that  presbyters 
had  authority  to  visit  the  sick  and  offei 
prayers,  anointing  them  with  oil  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health.  From  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  the  office  of  public  teaching 
in  the  Church,  and  of  administering  the 
sacraments,  was  always  performed  by  the 
bishop,  unless  in  cases  of  great  necessity. 
The  power  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  each 
Church,  of  regulating  its  affairs  generally, 
and  especially  its  discipline,  was  shared 
by  the  bishop  with  the  presbyters,  who 
also  instructed  and  admonished  the  people 
in  private.  The  presbyters  sat  on  seats 
or  thrones  at  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  the  bishop  on  a  higher  throne  in  the 
midst  of  them.  In  some  churches  they 
laid  their  hands  with  the  bishops  on  the 
head  of  those  who  were  ordained  pres 
byters,  and  in  others  administered  con 
firmation. 

The    wealth    and    temporal    power   01' 
bishops  during  the  middle  ages  may  have 
induced  some  of  the  ignorant  to  suppose 
that  presbyters  were  exceedingly  inferior 
to    bishops ;    but    the    Catholic    Church, 
which  sees  with  the  eye  of  faith,  as  sh< 
acknowleelges  the  same  sacred  dignity  o 
the  priesthood  in  every  bishop,  whether 
oppressed  with  extreme  poverty,  or  whe 
ther  invested  with   princely  dignity  am' 
wealth,  also  views  the  greatness  and  thf 
sanctity  of  the  office  of  presbyter  as  littl 
inferior  to  those  even  of  the  chief  pastor 
who  succeed  the  apostles;  and  the  Church 
has  never   flourished  more,  nor   has   th< 
episcopate  ever  been  held  in  truer  reve 
rence,  than  under  the  guidance  of  thos'1 
apostolical  prelates  who,  like  St.  Cyprian, 
resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the  conscn 
of  the  clergy,   and  who  have  sedulously 
avoided  even  the    appearance  of  "  bei 
lords  over  (TOD'S  heritage."     The  spirit  ol 
a  genuine  Christianity  will  lead  the  pres 
byters  to  reverence  and  obey  the  bishop 
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as  their  fathers;  and  will  induce  bishops 
to  esteem  the  presbyters  as  fellow-workers 
together  with  them,  and  brethren  in  JESVS 
CHRIST.  —  Hiuifhitin.  Palmer.  A/<^iixti. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  Protestant 
sect,  which  maintains  that  there  is  no 
order  in  the  Church  superior  to  presbyters, 
and  on  that  account  has  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  sect-  is  estab 
lished  by  law  in  Scotland,  where  there 
nevertheless  exists  a  national  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  under  canonical 
bishops.  The  establishment  of  a  sect 
cannot,  of  course,  convert  that  sect  into  a 
Church:  for  instance,  if  the  Socinian  sect 
were  established  in  England,  it  would  not 
be  a  whit  more  a  Church  than  it  is  at 
!  present.  (See  Clnirch  in  Scotland.) 

The  Presbyterians  had   many  endowed 
I  chapels  in  England,  but  the  trustees  and 
:  ministers  having  become  Socinians,  these 
I  endowed  chapels,  upwards  of  170  in  num 
ber,   are   the  strongholds   of  Socinianism 
and  Rationalism  in  this  country.    In  Eng- 
!  land,  Socinian  and  Presbyterian  have  thus 
i  become    synonymous    terms.      These   ob 
servations   do    not.  however,  apply   to  the 
meeting-houses  in  England  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians. 

PRESENCE.     (Sec  Ecal  Presence.) 

PRIEST.      (See     I'mln/ter,     >',/rT///<v, 

and  Absolution.)     Who  can  deny  that  our 

| word   priest   is    corrupted   of  presbyter? 

[Our    ancestors,    the     Saxons,    first    used 

nrcnxtcr ;  whence,  by  further  contraction, 

ame  presto  and  priest.  The  High  and  Low 

Dutch  have  priestcr ;   the  French  prextn'  ; 

the  Italian,  prcte ;  but  the  Spaniard  only 

speaks  full,  presbytero.  —  Joseph  3Ie<le. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  we 
translate  "priest"  are  derived  from  words 
that  signify  holy  :  and  so  the  word   priest, 
according  to  the  etymology,  signifies  him 
whose  mere  charge  and  function  is  about 
holy  things ;  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a 
most  proper  word  to  him  who  is  set  apart 
to  the  holy  public  service  and  worship  of 
Gor>,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  actual 
ministration  of  holy  things.     If  it  be  ob 
jected  that,  according  to  the  usual  accept 
ation  of  the   word,  it   signifies    him    that 
ifi'ers  up  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  cannot 
je  allowed  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
!iath  no  sacrifice  to   offer,  it  is  answered, 
bhat    the    ministers    of    the    gospel     have 
sacrifices  to  offer  (1  Pet.  ii.  -J.),   "  Ye  are 
£>uilt  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest- 
BUHtd,   to    offer    up    spiritual    sacrifices    of 
Iirayer,     praises,     thanksgiving,"    \c.      In 
i'espect  of  these,  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
•)el  may  safely,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be 


called  priests;  and  in  a  more  eminent 
manner  than  other  Christians,  because 
they  are  taken  from  anionir  men  to  oiler 
up  these  sacrifices  for  others.  J5ut  besides 
these  spiritual  sacrifices  mentioned,  tin: 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  another  sacri 
fice  to  oiler,  vi/.  the  unbloody  sacrifice, 
as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  commemo 
rative  sacrifice  of  the  blood  of  CIIKIST, 
which  does  as  reallv  and  truly  shew  forth 
the  deatli  of  CIIKIST,  as  those  sacrifices 
under  the  law  did  ;  and  in  respect  of  this 
sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  ihe  ancients  have 
usually  called  those  that  offer  it  up,  priests. 
—  Flntli/i-r's  ('oinin. 

That  it  might  not  be  doubted  by  whom 
the  form  of  absolution  may  be  pronounced, 
the  rubric  expressly  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  priest  who  olliciates.  l!y  priest,  iit 
Church  language,  is  understood  a  person 
who  is  advanced  in  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
to  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter;  and  no 
person,  in  any  a^e  of  the  Church,  who  was 
under  this  degree,  did  ever  pretend,  as 
of  right,  to  pronounce  absolution.  The 
penitentiaries,  in  the  ancient  and  more 
modern  ages  of  the  Church,  were  always 
of  tiiis  decree.  It  was  adopted  into  an 
axiom  in  the  canon  law,  "  ejus  cst  absohere, 
ciijus  est  figure."  Xo  one  could  pronounce, 
absolution  but  he  who  had  power  to  ex 
communicate.  In  the  body  of  that  law, 
absolutions  of  all  kinds  are  reserved  either 
to  presbyters  or  bishops  ;  and  in  our  pro 
vincial  constitutions  it  is  strictly  enjoined, 
"  tic  pn'iiitentin  pra-eipiimix  </>nxl  ilinami, 
/xi'iiitentiaft  dare  nun  presumant"  unless  the 
priest  be  away  when  a  man  is  dying.  — 
Li/inlwootl.  Our  Church,  in  the  last  review 
of  the  liturgy,  has  chosen  to  put  in  the. 
\\m-(\  priest  instead  of  minister  (which  was 
in  king  Edward  Vlth's  second  book,  and  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's),  to  the  end  that  no  one 
might  pretend  to  pronounce  this  but  one 
in  priest's  orders;  being  sensible  that  somu 
bold  innovations  have  been  made  herein, 
by  reasom  of  some  persons  misunderstand 
ing,  or  misapplying  the  word  minister. 
Hut  the  first  compilers  of  the  Common 
Prayer  understood  the  same  by  minister,  as 
we  do  now  by  priest,  that  being  the  gene 
ral  acceptation  of  the  word  at  that  time. 
The  compilers  of  the  second  book  of  Ed 
ward  VI.  (in  which  the  Confession  and 
Absolution  were  first  inserted)  put  into 
the  rubric,  to  be  said  by  the  minister  (or 
priest)  alone,  to  avoid  the  imputation 
which  the  Papists  had  charged  some  of  the 
reformed  with,  for  permitting  absolution 
to  be  pronounced  by  persons  not  of  this 
order.  For  in  the  provincial  Council  of 
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Sens,  A..D.  1528.  which  was  before  that  of 
Trent,  and  twenty  years  before  the  com 
piling  our  Common  Prayer,  we  find  the 
Protestants  found  fault  with  for  afiirming, 
that  laics  and  women  among  them  might 
pronounce  absolution  ;  which  indeed  was 
Luther's  opinion,  but  only  so  (as  Chem- 
nitius  explains  it)  that  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity  they  might  use  it ;  which  doc 
trine  he  had  from  the  Papists  themselves 
—  NichoUs  ,•  and  see  his  long  note  on  the 
subject,  if  necessary,  in  his  "  Commentary 
on  the  Common  Prayer,"  Evening  Service. 

In  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  the  privi 
lege  of  giving  absolution  to  great  criminals 
and  scandalous  offenders  was  reserved  to 
the  patriarch  ;  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Lamponianus,  an  excommunicated  pres 
byter.  "  Though,"  says  he,  "  he  expressed 
his  repentance  with  tears,  and  the  people 
interceded  for  him,  yet  I  refused  to  ab 
solve  him;  only  assuring  this,  that  if  he 
should  be  in  manifest  danger  of  death,  any 
presbyter  should  receive  him  into  com 
munion  by  my  order."  And  in  general, 
in  the  primitive  Church,  the  granting  ab 
solution  to  reconcile  penitents,  was  the 
bishop's  sole  prerogative,  and  rarely  com 
mitted  to  presbyters  ;  but  never  to  deacons, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when 
neither  bishop  nor  presbyter  was  at  hand. 
— Bingham 

The  privilege  was  also  allowed,  in  times 
of  persecution,  to  martyrs  and  confessors 
in  prison;  but  then  they  always  signified 
what  they  had  done  to  the  bishop.  —  See 
Caves  Prim.  Ch. 

At  the  last  review  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  A.».  1661,  the  Presbyterian 
divines  requested  that,  "  whereas  the  word 
minister,  and  not  priest  or  curate  (this 
statement  is  not  perhaps  quite  accurate), 
stands  in  the  rubric  for  the  absolution, 
and  divers  other  places,  this  usage  may  be 
continued."  To  which  the  Episcopalian 
commissioners  replied,  that  "  it  is  not 
reasonable  the  word  minister  only  should 
be  used  in  the  Common  Prayer.  For  since 
some  parts  of  the  liturgy  may  be  performed 
by  a  deacon,  and  others,  such  as  absolution 
and  consecration,  by  none  under  the  order 
of  a  priest,  it  is  fit  that  some  such  word 
as  priest  should  be  used  for  those  offices 
which  are  appropriated  to  his  character, 
the  word  minister  being  of  too  loose  and 
lax  a  signification  for  this  purpose."  Ac 
cordingly  the  word  "priest,"  in  its  exclu 
sive  sense,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the 
word  deacon,  was  inserted,  and  the  sense 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  subject, 
ascertained  through  the  objection  made  by 


the  Presbyterian  divines,  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  act  of  parliament. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  the  deacom 
were  ranked  among  the  "  sacred  orders  ; ' 
and  though  their  office  has  not  alwavt 
been  so  accurately  defined  as  that  of  the 
presbyters,  or  priests,  yet  in  the  Church 
of  England  they  are  to  most  purposes 
considered  as  an  inferior  degree  of  "  thi 
priesthood"  Their  duties  are  laid  down 
in  the  office  of  "  the  form  and  manner  o: 
making  deacons  ;"  and,  "  for  the  resolutioi. 
of  all  doubts,"  the  preface  to  the  Book  o1 
Common  Prayer  has  wisely  directed,  that 
"  the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversel) 
take  anything,  shall  always  resort  to  tin 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  by  his  discretion 
shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and  ap 
peasing  of  the  same ;  so  that  the  saim 
order  be  not  contrary  to  anything  con 
tained  in  this  book." 

It  has  generally  been  customary  foi 
deacons  to  substitute  a  prayer  taken  from 
the  liturgy,  which  has  been  usually  one  of 
the  collects  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
communion  service ;  and  a  pious  com 
mentator  (Mr.  Waldo)  countenances  this 
by  saying,  "  a  deacon,  when  he  officiates, 
is  never  to  use  it,  but  is  to  offer  up  some 
short  prayer  in  its  stead."  But  this  is 
improperly  said.  For  if  a  deacon,  ar 
officiating  minister  of  the  lowest  order, 
may  be  considered  at  liberty  to  make  this 
alteration  in  breach  of  the  act  for  uniform 
ity,  where  is  the  point  at  which  he  shall 
stop  ?  What  in  this  case  he  should  do 
seems  settled  by  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Shepherd. 

If  a  deacon  is  neither  to  read  the  abso 
lution,  nor  to  substitute  a  prayer  in  its 
room,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  The  rule  is  plain, 
and  leaves  him  no  alternative.  After  the 
confession,  he  is  to  remain  kneeling,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  LORD'S  prayer.  Thi 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  necessan 
and  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  th> 
premises.  Suspecting,  however,  the  valid 
ity  of  my  own  arguments,  I  requested  thi 
opinion  of  a  respectable  divine,  for  whosi 
modesty  I  have  such  regard,  that  I  dan 
describe  him  only  as  having  been,  \fo\ 
many  years,  the  confidential  and  intimatt 
friend  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  his  judgment, 
the  opinion  already  given  was  sanctioned 
and  confirmed.  In  consequence  of  farther 
inquiry,  I  have  since  learned,  that  tht 
heads  of  a  cathedral  church  lately  recom 
mended  the  same  practice.  It  is  th< 
business  of  priest  vicars,  I  understand,  iii 
some  cathedrals,  to  read  morning  ami 
evening  prayer  ;  and  it  once  happened 
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:hnt  a  deacon  was  appointed  a  priest  vicar. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  ollieiate,  lie 
,vas  directed  to  omit  the  absolution,  and 
ifter  the  confession  to  say  the  LORD'S 
irayer.  —  Slit-pker/l. 

PRIEST'S  INTENTION.  (See  /«- 
ention.) 

PRIMATE.  (See  Archbishop.)  The 
jishop  of  a  province,  who  proides  over 
he  rest.  The  division  of  England  into 
>rovinces,  introduced  primaries  among  us. 
Janterbury,  which  before  was  the  metro- 
)olis,  gives  its  bisliop  the  title  of  Primate 
if  a#  England;  York,  only  that  of  Primate 
if  England.  The  former  has  some  juris- 
liction  over  all  England,  while  the  latter 
las  only  in  his  province. 

PRIME.  The  service  said  at  sunrising. 
See  Canonical  I  fours.) 

PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  (See  TrtuU- 
>.on.)  Tlie  Church  as  it  existed  in  the  ages 
inmediately  after  its  first  establishment. 
•Yom  its  near  connection  with  the  apostles 
ml  other  inspired  men,  the  primitive 
Muirch  enjoyed  many  advantages,  of  which, 
t  later  periods,  it  was  deprived.  To  the 
arliest  ages  we  naturally  look  for  illustra- 
•  ions  of  obscurities  in  the  Xew  Testament. 
>r  evidence  and  te.-timony  of  matter  of 
ict,  lor  sound  interpretations  of  doctrine, 
roofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  and 
xnmples  of  undaunted  Christian  heroism, 
lence  the  value  we  are  accustomed  to 
ttach  to  the  writings  which  have  come 
:own  to  us  from  the  first  three  centuries 
ifter  CHRIST  ;  and  this  value  is  consider- 
ibly  enhanced  by  the  fervour,  the  beauty, 
nd  the  surpassing  eloquence  which 
[domed  the  Church  in  that  early  dav.  and 
|i  the  ages  following.  These  were  fanii- 
,arly  known  to  the  Reformers  of  the 
'hureh  of  England ;  and  having  taken  the 
jrimitive  Church  as  their  model,  and  as 
ic  best  witness  of  Catholic  principles  and 
sages,  they  transfused  its  spirit,  not  only 
,ito  the  liturgy,  but  into  the  whole  frame- 
•ork  and  superstructure  of  that  venerable 
libric  they  aimed  to  restore.  How  well 
''icy  succeeded,  is  evidenced  in  that  fear- 
•ss  appeal  which  Catholics  ever  make, 
'rst  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  then  to  those 
•ho  drew  their  principles  from  it  along 
ith  their  infant  breath,  and  flourished 
jiul  died  in  an  a(_re  when  inspiration  itself 
Yas  scarcely  extinct.  That  Church  has 
(Othing  to  dread  which  can  lay  its  stan- 
jards  on  the  altar  of  antiquity,  and  return 
aem  to  her  bosom,  signed  with  the  glo- 
!,!ous  testimony  of  a  Polycarp,  an  Ignatius, 
1  Clement,  and  a  "•  noble  armv  of  mart  vrs ; "  . 
othing  has  she  to  dread  but  the  possibility  ; 
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to   her 


of  declension,   and   unfaiihfnl 
sacred  tru.-t. 

PRIOR.  (See  M,,nh.)  Th.-  head  or 
superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  the 
second  person  after  tin-  abbot. 

PRIORY.  (See  Mowi^rij.)  A  house 
occupied  by  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  termed  a  prior  or 
prioress  ;  and  of  these  there  were  two  sorts  : 
first,  where  the  prior  was  chosen  bv  the 
convent,  and  governed  as  independently 
as  any  abbot  in  his  abbev  ;  such  were;  the 
cathedral  priors,  and  mo.-t  of  those  of  the 
Augustine  order.  Secondly,  where  the 
priory  was  a  cell  subordinate  to  some  gieat 
abbey,  and  the  prior  was  placed  or  dis 
placed  at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  ISut 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
regulation  of  these  cells  :  for  some  were 
altogether  subject  to  their  respective  ab 
bots,  who  sent  what  oflicers  and  monks 
they  pleased,  and  took  their  revenues  into 
the  common  stock  of  the  abbeys  :  whilst 
others  consisted  of  a  stated  number  of 
monks,  under  a  prior  sent  to  them  from 
the  superior  abbey,  and  those  priories 
paid  a  pension  yearlv,  as  an  acknowledg 
ment  of  their  subjection,  but  acted  in 
other  matters  as  independent  bodies,  and 
had  the  rest  of  the  revenues  for  their  own 
use.  The  priories  or  cells  were  always  of 
the  same  order  as  the  abbeys  on  which 
they  depended,  though  sometimes  their 
inmates  were  of  a  different  sex  ;  it  being 
usual,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  the 
ereat  abbevs  to  build  nunneries  on  some 
of  their  manors,  which  should  be  subject 
to  their  visitation. 

Allan  prior'u'S  were  cells,  or  small  re 
ligions  houses  in  one  country,  dependent 
on  large  foreign  monasteries.  "NVhen  ma 
nors  or  tithes  were  given  to  distant  reli 
gious  houses,  the  monks,  either  to  increase 
the  authority  of  their  own  order,  or  per 
haps  rather  to  have  faithful  stewards  of 
their  revenues,  built  convenient  houses  for 
the  reception  of  small  fraternities  of  their 
bodv,  who  were  deputed  to  reside  at  and 
govern  those  cells. 

PRISCILLIANISTS.  Certain  here 
tics  whose  founder  was  Priscillian,  a 
Spaniard  of  noble  extraction,  very  wealthy, 
and  endued  with  much  wit,  learning,  and 
eloquence.  Mark,  an  Egyptian  heretic, 
having  sown  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  in 
Gaul,  went  into  Spain,  where  carnal  plea 
sure,  which  was  the  piinripal  article  of 
his  doctrine,  procured  him  quickly  a  great 
manv  disciples,  the  chief  whereof  was 
Priscillian,  who  covered  his  vanity  under 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  humility. 
K  iv 
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He  taught,  besides  the  abominations  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  the  soul  was  of  the  same 
substance  with  GOD,  and  that  descending 
to  the  earth,  through  seven  heavens,  and 
certain  other  degrees  of  principality,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  evil  one,  who 
put  it  into  the  body,  which  he  made  to 
consist  of  twelve  parts,  over  each  of  which 
presided  a  celestial  sign.  He  condemned 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  and 
marriage  as  an  unlawful  copulation,  and 
separated  women  from  their  husbands 
without  their  consent;  and,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  man's  will  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  stars.  He  confounded  the 
holy  persons  in  the  TRINITY  with  Sabellius, 
ordered  his  followers  to  fast  on  Sundays 
and  Christmas  Day,  because  he  believed 
CHRIST  had  not  taken  true  flesh  upon  him. 
Lying,  a  most  abominable  vice,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  GOD  of  truth,  was  a  thing 
tolerated  amongst  his  followers.  There 
was  a  volume  composed  by  them  called 
Libra,  because  that  in  the  twelve  questions 
in  it,  as  in  twelve  ounces,  their  whole  doc 
trine  was  explained.  Priscillian  broached 
his  heresy  in  the  fourth  century. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY 
GHOST.  As  the  FATHER  is  eternal, 
without  beginning,  so  is  the  SON  without 
beginning,  the  only  begotten  GOD  of  GOD, 
Light  of  light,  being  very  GOD  of  very  GOD  : 
in  like  manner  the  HOLY  GHOST,  without 
beginning.,  has  proceeded  from  the  FATHER 
and  the  SON.  This  is  one  of  the  mys 
teries  which  must  be  always  incompre 
hensible,  from  our  inability  to  comprehend 
an  eternity  a  parlc  ante.  In  all  discussions 
relating  to  these  subjects,  we  may  quote 
to  the  objector  the  wise  words  of  Gregory 
Xazianzen  :  "  Do  you  tell  me  how  the 
FATHER  is  imbegotten,  and  I  will  then 
attempt  to  tell  you  how  the  SON  is  be 
gotten  and  the  SPIRIT  proceeds." 

We  will  first  give  the  doctrine  as  stated 
in  the  articles  and  creed,  and  then  give 
from  Dr.  Hey  the  history  of  the  con 
troversy  which  has  long  subsisted  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 

Of  the  HOLY  GHOST  the  fifth  article 
says  :  "  The  HOLY  GHOST,  proceeding  from 
the  FATHER  and  the  SON,  is  of  one  sub 
stance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  FATHER 
and  the  SON,  very  and  eternal  GOD." 

The  same  doctrine  is  declared  in  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

In  the  Nicene  Creed  : 

"  I  believe  in  the  HOLY  GHOST,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  FATHER  and  the 
SON." 

In  the  Athanasian  Creed  : 


"The  HOLY  GHOST  is  of  the  FATHI 
and  of  the  SON,  neither  made  nor  creaU 
nor  begotten,  but  proceeding." 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centime  r 
various  disputes  took  place  with  the  foil 
lowers  of  Macedonius  with  respect  to  th 
nature  and  procession  of  the  HOLY  Gnos  i; 
It  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  with  j 
view  to  what  followed,  that  so  soon  as  thj 
years   430   and   431,   in    the   Councils 
Alexandria  and  Ephesus,  it  was  declare  | 
that   the   HOLY  GHOST   proceedeth   fro 
the  SON  as  well  as  from  the  FATHER,     li 
order   to    terminate    these    disputes,    tl 
Church  in  general  made  a  sort  of  settle 
ment   or    determination   what   should   I 
accounted  Catholic  doctrine;  and,  to  avoii 
farther  adjustings  of  formularies,   agrees 
that   nothing  should   from   that   lime  I 
added  to  those  then  under  consideration 
It  is  probable,  that,  at  that  time,  the  ques 
tion  whether  the  HOLY  GHOST  should  I 
spoken  of  as  proceeding  from  the  FATIIE 
and  the  SON  (Filioque  is  the  famous  word : 
did  not  occur  to  men's  minds.     Filioqt 
was  not  in  the  creeds,  though  it  was  IK 
new.    The  students  in  the  Western  Churc 
seem   ere    long    to    have   contracted    a 
opinion,   that   it  was  proper  for  them  t 
profess  in  a  creed,  that  the  HOLY  GHOS 
proceedeth  from  the  SON  ;  they,  therefore 
inserted    (or,    one    might   say,    restorec^ 
Filtoque,  meaning,  probablv,  no  harm  ;  am 
then  the  Eastern  Church  thought  as  littl 
of  complaining  as  the  Western  of  offend 
ing.      Afterwards,    however,   contention 
for  worldly  grandeur  produced  contention 
about  theological  truth.     Rome  and  Con 
stantinople  were  rivals,  not  only  for  im 
perial  but  for  spiritual  pre-eminence.    Th 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  styled  hiuisel 
Episcopus    (Ecumenicus.       Gregory    the 
Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  more  lowly  in 
the   title   lie    assumed ;    he   was    "  sercu--' 
servorum"  scilicet  Dei;   but   in  his  pre 
tensions  to  authority  he  was  equally  am 
bitious.     The  patriarch  was  at   the  heat 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  pope  of  tht 
AVestern.  This  rivalship  made  the  Church* 
seek   occasions   for    blaming   each   other, 
and  thus  the  insertion  of  Filioque  came  t( 
be  complained  of  as  a  breach  of  faith.     Ii 
was   defended   by   the   Western    Church. 
because  the  word  contained  right  doctrine: 
this   was   enough    to    make    the   Enstern 
Church  dispute  the  doctrine  :  they  did  sex 
and   the   dispute    still   subsists,    and   still 
causes  a  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  AVestern  Churches.     One  pope  (Leo 
Iir.)  did  once,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  order 
Filioque  to  be  put  out  of  the  creed,  at  the 
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time  ratifying  the  doctrine  which  it 
comprehends  ;  but  lie  could  only  prevail 
in  those  churches  which  were  under  his 
immediate  sanction,  and  that  only  lor  a 
time.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  Church  to  the  insertion 
of  Filioque,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  owintr 
to  some  worldly  consideration,  as  several 
of  the  Greek  fathers  have  the  doctrine  in 
their  works  clearly  expressed. — llt-y-  (See 
Holy  Ghost.) 

PROCESSION.  The  formal  march  of 
"the  clergy  and  the  people  putting  up 
prayer. 

The  first  processions  mentioned  in  ec- 
fclesiastical  history  are  those  begun  at 
Constantinople  by  St.  Chrysostom.  The 
sArians  of  that  city,  being  forced  to  hold 
•their  meetings  without  the  town,  went 
.'thither  night  and  morning,  singing  an- 
rthems.  Chrysostom,  to  prevent  their  per 
verting  the  Catholics,  set  up  counter  pro 
fessions,  in  which  the  clergy  and  people 
marched  by  night,  singing  prayers  and 
iihymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and  ilain- 
>beaux.  From  this  period,  the  custom  of 
processions  was  introduced  among  the 
';Greeks,  and  afterwards  among  the  Latins; 
jibut  they  have  subsisted  longer,  and  been 
i/more  frequently  used  in  the  Western  than 
in  tin;  Eastern  Church. 
,  PROCTOR.  Proctors  are  officers  es 
tablished  to  represent,  in  judgment,  the 
•parties  who  empower  them  (by  warrant 
•kinder  their  hands,  called  a  proxy),  to  ap 
pear  for  them  to  explain  their  rights,  to 
manage  and  instruct  their  cause,  and  to 
demand  judgment. 

The  representatives  of  the  clergy  in 
convocation  are  also  called  proctors. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  university 
officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  guard  the 
tnorals  and  preserve  the  quiet  of  the  uni 
versity  :  they  are  two  in  number,  and 
chosen  annually  by  the  several  colleges  in 
jycle. 

[PROCURATION.  A  pecuniary  sum 
or  composition  by  an  incumbent  to  an 
[ordinary  or  other  ecclesiastical  judge,  to 
d'ommute  for  the  provision  or  entertain- 
hient,  which  he  was  formerly  expected  to 
provide  for  such  ordinary  at  the  time  of 
l/isitation.  (See  Synodal.) 

PROFESSOR.  A  public  teacher  in  a 
university. 

PROPHECY.  (From  7rpn«,,rMV,.)  The 
prediction  of  future  things.  (See  Scrip- 
i'ure,  Inspiration  of,  and  JMiraclcs.) 

PROPIIESYINGS.  Religious  exer 
cises  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 


promoting    knowledge    and    piety.      Tli  ; 

;  ministers  of  a  particular  divi>ion  at  a  set 
time  met  together  in  some  church  of  a 

i  market  or  other  large  town,  and  then: 
each  in  order  explained,  according  to  their 
abilities,  some  portion  of  Scripture  allotted 
to  them  before.  This  done,  a  moderator 
made  his  observations  on  what  had  been 
said,  and  determined  the  true  sense  of  the 
place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  fixed 
for  dispatching  the  whole.  These  cxer- 

j  cises  being  however  abused,  by  irregu 
larity,  disputations,  and  divisions,  were 
restrained. —  Canon  7'2. 

PROPHET.     One  who  foretels  future; 
events.     We  have   in   the  Old  Testament 

j  the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets  ;  that  is, 
of  four  greater  prophets,  and  twelve  lesser 
prophets.  The  four  greater  prophets  are. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 
The  .lews  do  not  place  Daniel  among  the 
prophets,  because  (they  say)  he  lived  in 
the  splendour  of  temporal  dignities,  and  a 
kind  of  life  dillerent  from  other  prophets. 
The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Jonah,  Xa- 
huin,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  and  RJalachi. 

PROPITIATION.     (See   Covenant  of 
Redemption,    Sacrifice,    Atonement,   Satix- 

\  faction,  Jesus.)  Propitiation  is  originally 
a  Latin  word,  and  signifies  the  appeasing 
of  the  wrath  of  GOD,  or  doing  something 
whereby  he  may  be  rendered  propitious, 
kind,  or  merciful,  to  us,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  provoked  him  to  anger 
by  any  sin  or  oll'ence  committed  against 

I  him.  And  the  original  word,  i\<«T/«)V, 
is  used  by  the  Greeks  exactly  in  the 

j  same  sense,  as  might  easily  be  shewn, 
lint  that  we  may  fully  understand  the 
true  notion  of  the  word,  as  it  is  here 

i  used,  our  best  way  will  be  to  consider 
how  it  is  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  made  long  before  St. 
John's  time  ;  for  he,  writing  to  those  who 
were  generally  accustomed  to  the  words 
and  phrases  in  that  translation,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  but  he  useth  this,  as  well  as 
other  words,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used 

I  there  :  for  otherwise  they  would  not  so 
well  have  understood  him.  Now  there  we 
find  that  \\i'trn;tnQ<u  and  e^iXtlrrnrrOm  all 
along  answer  to  the  "122,  which  signifies 
to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  reconcile,  a  person 
oilended,  to  atone  or  make  him  at  one 

;  a'jain  with  the  offender.     So  both  the  lle- 

i  brew  ami  the  Greek  words  are  used,  where. 
it  is  said,  "  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  mes 
sengers    of   death,    but    a   wise    man    will 
pacify  it."     And  also,  where  Jacob  having 
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sent  a  present  before  him  to  his  brother 
Esau,  that  was  offended  with  him,  saith, 
"  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that 
goeth  before  me."  He  calls  his  present 
nn3Oj  a  word  commonly  used  for  offerings 
to  GOD.  That  was  his  propitiation,  where 
by  his  brother  was  reconciled  to  him.  So 
were  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law : 
they  were  the  iXafT^ol,  the  expiations,  or 
propitiations,  whereby  GOB  was  atoned  or 
appeased  towards  him  which  brought  them; 
or,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  they  were  ac 
cepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for 
him.  And  when  a  man  had  thus  brought 
his  offering,  and  the  priest  had  therewith 
made  atonement  for  him,  for  the  sin  he 
had  committed,  then  it  was  forgiven  him, 
as  we  often  read.  In  all  which  places, 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  before 
mentioned  are  used  :  the  first  by  Moses 
himself,  the  other  by  the  Seventy  which 
translated  him.  And  therefore  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  Greek  word  coming 
from  the  same  root,  is  here  also  used  in 
the  same  sense  for  such  a  propitiation,  or 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  whereby  GOD  is  re 
conciled,  or  rendered  propitious,  to  us,  and 
our  sins  are  forgiven  us ;  GOD  accepting, 
ns  it  were,  of  that  sacrifice,  instead  of  the 
punishment  which  was  due  unto  us  for 
them. 

The  same  appears  also  from  several 
words  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root,  as  ")B3,  which  the  Seventy  sometimes 
translate  \vrpa,  or  XiVpoj-,  which  signifies 
a  ransom,  a  price  paid  for  the  redemption 
of  man's  life,  that  was  forfeited  by  any 
capital  crime,  something  given  in  recom 
pense  and  satisfaction  for  the  crime  where 
by  it  was  done  ;  sometimes  «XXny^i<r,  com 
mutation  or  propitiation,  as  the  vulgar 
Latin  renders  it;  sometimes  TrepiKci6ap/.tci, 
"  piaculum,"  or  a  sacrifice  offered  for  the 
purging  or  expiating  some  heinous  crime ; 
or  for  the  diverting  some  heavy  judgment 
from  one  to  another,  as  in  Prov.  xxi.  18., 
where  the  wise  man  saith,  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  a  ransom  (as  we  translate  it)  for 
the  righteous ; "  that  is,  as  he  himself  else 
where  explains  it,  "  The  righteous  is  de 
livered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked 
cometh  in  his  stead."  Sometimes  they 
translate  it  6£iX(i<r/iflr,  propitiation,  expia 
tion.  And  so  the  Jews  anciently  used  this 
word  in  their  common  discourse  ;  for  when 
one  of  them  would  shew  the  greatest  love 
he  could  to  another,  he  would  say,  1123 
"OJn,  "Behold,  let  me  be  his  expiation;" 
that  is,  as  one  of  their  most  learned  writers 
interprets  it,  "  Let  his  iniquities  be  upon 
me,  that  I  may  bear  the  punishments  of 


them,"  which  will  give  us  great  light  int< 
the  true  notion  of  the  word,  as  we  shal 
see  anon. 

Another  word  from  the  same  IIebrc-\j 
root  is  QHS3,  which  is  commonly  use  J 
likewise  for  a  ransom,  atonement,  ex 
piation,  propitiation,  or  the  like.  Asj 
where  we  read  of  the  Q^S^n  f|D3,  the 
atonement  money,  the  Seventy  rendtif 
it  TO  apyi'piot'  T^II'  {i'<Tf/w(><V,  the  tribute) 
money  that  every  man  was  to  give  for  th 
ransom  of  his  life,  when  the  people  wcr 
numbered.  The  sin-offering  of  atonemem 
rijc  i'LtXdaiwc,  of  propitiation,  as  the  Sevent 
translate  it.  The  ram  of  the  atonemem, 
in  the  Greek,  Kptog  TOV  iXaa/tnv,  the  ram  cl 
propitiation.  In  all  which  places  we  scj 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  something  of 
fered  or  laid  down  for  the  pardon  of  ;i 
man's  sins,  and  so  for  the  redemption  of 
his  life  that  was  forfeited  by  them.  l>u 
that  which  is  most  observable  in  this  cas  s 
is,  that  the  great  day,  when  the  two  goat  i 
were  chosen,  the  one  for  a  sin-offering, 
with  the  blood  whereof  the  high-pries , 
made  atonement  for  the  people  in  the  mos; 
holy  place  ;  and  the  other  for  the  scape 
goat,  upon  the  head  whereof  he  confessed 
and  laid  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  tliei 
sent  him  away  into  the  wilderness,  nevev 
to  be  heard  of  more  :  this  day,  I  say,  it 
called  Qi"i23n  QTS  the  day  of  atone 
ment,  or,  as  the  Seventy  render  it,  ?j//fp<; 
TOV  IXaffjuou,  and,  which  is  the  same,  r<>i 
t£iX<fT//or,  the  day  of  propitiation.  To 
which  we  might  also  add,  that  the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  ark  where  the  law  lay,  i^ 
called  m235  which  the  Seventy  trans 
late  iXaoTi/ptcr,  the  propitiatory,  we  the 
mercy-seat. 

These  things,  T  confess,  may  seem  some 
thing  too  nice  and  critical,  but  I  could  not 
but  take  notice  of  them  for  the  satisfaction 
of  myself,  and  of  all  that  understand  the 
original  languages,  as  being  of  great  use 
to  our  finding  out  what  the  apostle  here 
means  by  propitiation,  according  to  the 
common  notion  of  the  word  he  useth  in 
those  days,  and  among  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  ;  for  hereby  we  may  perceive,  that, 
by  the  word  propitiation  here  used,  is 
meant  such  a  sacrifice  or  offering  made  to 
GOD  for  the  sins  of  men,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  accept  of  as  a  sufficient  atone 
ment  and  satisfaction  for  the  dishonour 
and  injury  that  was  done  him  by  them,  sot 
as  not  to  require  the  punishments  which, 
were  due  unto  him  for  them,  but  to  for 
give  them  all,  and  to  become  again  as  kind 
and  propitious  to  the  persons  that  offended- 
him  as  if  he  had  never  been  offended  by. 


PROPROCTORS. 
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:hcin.  For  lie  is  now  propitiated,  lie  is 
lacifiecl, and  recom •!!.•(!  to  them;  he  receives 
hem  into  his  love  and  favour  again,  and  so 
nto  the  same  state  thev  were  in  before  he 
-vas  displeased  with  them.  —  lii-n-r'ul^c. 

PKOPROCTORS.  Two  assistants  of 
.he  proctors  in  the  universities  iiouiinated 
jy  them. 

PROSES.  There  arc'  hvmns  in  the 
Ionian  Church  which  are  called  Prosit', 
[Proses,  a  title  given  to  composition  i:i 
•hyme,  in  which  the  law  ot'  measure  and 
[Uantity  established  by  the  ancient  (.1  reeks 
ind  Romans  are  m-glected.  These  being 
I'ung  after  tin'  (iradual  or  full-oils,  were 
likewise  called  Si-ijnutio.  ( ){'  this  kind  i< 
i-he  beautiful  Stabat  Muter.  The  use  of 
hrosing  lieL'an  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century. — -See  Jliintcy'.s  I/i.itnry  of 
nfitsic.  An  uncharitable  inference  having 
>een  drawn  from  the  epithet  ••  beautiful" 
I  laving  been  applied  to  the  Stabat  Plater, 
is  it'  the  idolatry  of  that  composition, 
n  spite  of  the  contrary  principles  everv 
vhere  prevailing  in  this  dictionary,  had 
>een  approved,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
<:hat  the  epithet  has  reference  only  to  the 
music. 

PROTESTANT.  The  designation  of 
Protestant  is  used  in  England  as  a  general 
enn  to  denote  all  who  protest  against 
popery.  Such,  however,  was  neither  the 
;>rigin;d  acceptation  of  the  word,  nor  is  it 
.he  sense  in  which  it  is  <til!  applied  on 
jhe  Continent.  It  was  originally  given  to 
;  hose  who  protested  against  a  certain 
Jlecree  issued  bv  the  empeior  Chailes  V. 
imd  the  Diet  '  of  Spires,  in  l-VJ!). — 
UfosJieim. 

•  On  the  Continent  it  is  applied  as  a  term 
o  distinguish   the  Lutheran   communions. 

The  Lutherans  are  called  Protestants;  the 
jJalvinists,  the  Reformed.  The  use  of  the 
.vord  among  ourselves  in  a  sense  dill'ereiit 
rom  that  adopted  by  our  neighbours 
bbroad,  has  sometime-;  led  to  curious  mis- 

•  akes.     The  late  Mr.  Canninir.  for  instance. 
n  his  xeal   to   support    tin.'  Rom, mists,  and 
lot    being    sulliciently    well    instructed    in 

•.lie  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
kssumed  it  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable 

act,  that,  beiiiLT  Protestants,  we  inu-t  hold 
J.he  docirine  of  consubst initiation.  I  laving 
consulted,  probably,  some  foreign  history 

jf  Protestantism,  he  found  that  one  of  the 
,:enets  which  distinguishes  the  "  Protest- 
:U)t,"  i.e.  the  Luiheran,  from  the  ••  Re 
formed,"  /.  /-.  the  Calvinist,  is  that  the 
former  maintains,  the  latter  denies,  the 
dogma  of  consul  stantiation. 

It  is  e\:dent    that    in   mr  application  of 


the  word  it  is  a  mere  term  of  negation. 
If  a  man  savs  that  he  is  a  Protestant,  In- 
only  tells  us  that  he  is  n<t  a  Romanis!  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  may  lie,  what  is 
worse,  a  Socinian,  or  even  an  infidel,  I'm- 
these  are  all  united  under  the  common 
principle  of  protesting  against  poperv. 
The  appellation  is  not  given  to  us,  as  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  in  any  ot'  our  for 
mularies,  and  has  chielly  been  employed 
in  political  warfare  as  a  watchword  to 
rally  in  one  band  all  who,  whatever  mav 
be  their  religious  diilerenees,  ;n'e  prepared 
to  act  politically  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Romanists.  In  this  respect  it  was 
particularly  useful  at  the  time  ot'  the  Re 
volution;  and  as  politics  intrude  them 
selves  into  all  the  considerations  of  an 
Englishman,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  term  is  endeared  to  a  powerful  ami 
influential  party  in  the  state1.  JJut  on  the 
very  ground  that  it  thus  keeps  out  of 
view  distinguishing  and  vital  principles, 
and  unites  in  apparent  agreement  those 
who  essentially  dill'er,  many  of  our  divines 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word.  Thev  con 
tend,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  ipiiie 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
since  a  religion  must  of  course  be  dis 
tinguished,  not  by  what  it  renounces,  but 
by  uhat  it  professes:  they  apprehend  that 
it  has  occasioned  a  kind  ut'  sceptical  habit, 
of  inquiring  not  how  much  we  ought  to 
believe,  but  how  much  we  may  njusi-  to 
believe;  of  looking  at  what  is  negative, 
instead  of  what  is  positive  in  our  religion  ; 
of  fearing  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  lest, 
ii  should  lead  to  something  which  is  held 
by  the  Papists  in  common  with  ourselves, 
and  which,  t/icrrfurr,  as  some  persons  seem 
to  aru'ue,  no  sound  Protestant  can  hold; 
forget lin^  (l,at  on  this  principle  we  ought 
t.i  renounce  the  liluruv,  the  sacramenis, 
the  doctrine  of  the'luiMTV,  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Cniiisi .-  --  nay,  the  \ery 
IJible  itself.  It  is  on  llie.-e  grounds  that, 
some  writers  have  scrupled  to  use  ihe 
word.  l!ut  although  ii  is  certainly  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  Protestant  /(•//"/<)//,  i.e.  a 
negative  religion,  yet  there  i.>  no  absurdity 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
of  the  Church  of  America,  as  a  Protestant 
C/ni /•(•/';  the  word  Church  conveys  ;l 
positive  idea,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  nlsit  a  negative. 
appellation.  It' we  admit  thai  the  (  hiircli 
of  Rome  is  a  true  thoii-h  a  col  rupi  (  hurch, 
just  as  a  felon  is  a  man  though  a  bad  man, 
it  is  well  to  have  a  term  bv  which  we  may 
always  declare  that,  while  u,;  hold  in 
common  with  her  all  that  she  has  which  \-j 
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catholic,  scriptural,  and  pure,  we  protest 
for  ever  against  her  multiplied  corruptions. 
Besides,  the  word,  whether  correctly  or 
not,  is  in  general  use,  and  is  in  a  certain 
sense  applicable  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
it  is  surely,  therefore,  better  to  retain  it,  J 
only  with  this  understanding,  that  when 
we  call  ourselves  Protestants,  we  mean  no 
more  to  profess  that  we  hold  communion 
with  all  parties  who  are  so  styled,  than 
the  Church  of  England,  when  in  her 
creeds  and  formularies  she  designates  her 
self  not  as  the  Protestant  but  as  the  Ca 
tholic  Church  of  this  country,  intends  to 
hold  communion  with  those  Catholic 
Churches  abroad  which  have  infused  into 
their  system  the  principles  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Protestant  is  our  negative, 
Catholic  our  definitive,  name.  We  tell 
the  Papist  that  with  respect  to  him  we 
are  Protestant ;  we  tell  the  Protestant 
Dissenter  that  with  respect  to  him  we  are 
Catholic ;  and  we  may  be  called  Protestant 
or  Protesting  Catholics,  or,  as  some  of  our 
writers  describe  us,  Anglo-Catholics. 

PROTEVANGELION.  The  name  of 
n,  book  attributed  to  St.  James  the  Apostle, 
which  treats  of  the  birth  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  that  of  our  SAVIOUR.  It  was 
brought  first  from  the  East  by  Postulus  in 
Greek,  who  translated  it  into  Latin,  af 
firming  that  it  is  publicly  read  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  formerly  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  James,  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  fables,  of 
which  it  is  full,  disprove  this. 

PROTHESIS.  The  place  in  a  church 
on  which  the  elements  in  the  eucharist 
are  placed,  previously  to  their  being  laid 
as  an  oblation  on  the  altar.  Called  also 
credence.  The  word  prothesis  (TrpnQtmc) 
is  derived  from  the  temple  service,  in 
which  the  placing  of  the  shew-bread  was 
called  t'i  Trpo9cffis  TODV  aprwr,  and  the  bread 
itself,  oi  nproi  ri}t;  7rpo0£<rfu>c,  i.e.  the  loaves 
set  in  order  before  the  LORD. 

PROTIIONOTARY.  A  word  that 
has  a  different  signification  in  the  Greek 
Church  from  what  it  has  in  the  Latin  ; 
for  in  the  first  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  Church  of  Constan 
tinople,  that  takes  place  next  to  the  pa 
triarch,  and  writes  all  despatches  he  sends 
to  the  grand  seignor ;  besides  which  he  is 
empowered  to  have  an  inspection  over  the 
professors  of  the  law,  into  purchases, 
wills,  and  the  liberty  given  to  slaves:  but 
in  the  Roman  Church  they  were  formerly 
called  prothonotaries  who  had  the  charge 
of  writing  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  death ;  a  title  of 


honour  whereunto  is  ascribed  many  pri 
vileges,  as  legitimatising  bastards,  making 
apostolic  notaries,  doctors  of  divinity,  of! 
the  canon  and  civil  law  :  they  are  twelve 
in  number. 

PROVIDENCE.  The  superintendence  I 
which  God  exercises  over  creation.  In 
the  A'ery  notion  of  a  Creator  this  power  is  i 
implied.  The  work  "of  a  creature  may  \ 
continue  after  its  author's  death  ;  because 
the  work  of  a  creature  does  not  depend 
upon  him  who  was  the  author  of  it,  but 
upon  some  pre-existing  things  which  were 
not  created  by  him  but  merely  combined. 
"While  the  pre-existing  things  remain  in 
combination,  the  work  lasts ;  but  when  the 
pre-existing  thing  or  things  are  removed, 
the  work  perishes.  A  house  survives  the 
architect  and  builder,  because  the  pre 
existing  things,  the  stones  for  instance, 
and  the  mortar,  remain  in  combination. 
But  the  works  of  GOD  are  not  combina-  '•• 
tions ;  they  are  creations  ;  things  formed 
out  of  nothing.  The  pre-existing  Being 
on  whom  they  depend  is  GOD,  and  GOD 
only.  If  GOD  be  removed  from  them  they 
must  perish.  His  presence  is  their  sup 
port.  But  when  GOD  is  present,  he  is  pie- 
sent  as  an  acting  and  intelligent  being. 
Therefore  we  say,  that  what  in  his  wisdom 
he  created,  that  by  his  providence  he 
sustains. 

The  general  providence  of  GOD  is  seen 
in  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  universe 
may  be  compared  to  a  great  machine,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  put  into  motion 
by  the  Creator,  who  watches  over  his 
works,  and  prevents  disorder  and  con 
fusion.  According  to  these  laws,  the 
earth  proceeds  in  its  annual  course,  the 
moon  observes  its  regular  changes,  the 
seasons  come  round  at  their  stated  periods, 
and  the  tides,  in  all  their  variety,  keep 
their  courses. 

But  although,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
perceive  that  there  is  such  regularity  in 
the  order  of  events,  that  Nature  may  be 
said  to  be  bound  by  laws  ;  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  find  that  there  is  an  occasional 
and  not  unfrcquent  interference  with  those 
laws.  This  fact  is  expressed  in  every 
language  in  which  words  occur,  equivalent 
to  our  expressions  of  luck,  chance,  good 
or  ill  fortune.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Nature,  the  harvest  follows  the  seed-time; 
but  the  husbandman  is  sometimes  disap 
pointed  in  his  just  hopes :  the  race  is 
to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Nature;  but  ac 
cidents  so  frequently  occur,  that  we  find 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
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nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.     These  dc\  i- 

>  ations  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  Scrip- 

tures  teach  us   to  refer   to  an  interference 

»  on  the  part   of  (loci,  and   tills   interference 

with  the  laws   of  Nature  we  regard   as  his 

particular  providence. 

Relying  on  his  general  providence,  we 
labour  and  adopt  the  best  means  for  the 
.  furtherance  of  our  ends :  we  plant,  we 
sow,  we  endeavour  to  be  swift,  or  strong. 
Believing  in  his  particular  providence,  we 
pray.  (See  Prayer.} 

PROVINCE.  The  limits  of  an  arch- 
bishop's  jurisdiction,  as  the  diocese  is  tin' 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop: 
and  so  provincial  constitutions,  provincial 
courts, provincial  synods,  provincial  canons, 
are  the  canons,  synods,  courts,  and  con- 
stitutions,  which  have  authority  within 
the  rule  of  a  single  archbishop. 

PROVISIONS.  An  oppressive  inven- 
tion  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  wherebv  the 
right  of  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
W;us  arbitrarily  suspended  by  the  pope, 
that  he  might  present  his  own  creature-*, 
and  make  provision  in  the  Church  of  Kni:'- 
land  for  foreign  ecclesiastics.  This  usurp 
ation  of  the  pope  occasioned  much  di.-- 
content  in  the  Church  of  England;  and 
at  one  time  the  evil  had  become  so  in 
tolerable,  that  it  occasioned  frightful  dis 
turbances.  The  pope  ((iregorv  IX.)  had 
granted  a  provision  on  the  patroiuij  •  of 
one  Sir  Robert  Thwinge,  a  Yorkshire 
knight,  who  resented  it  so  highlv  as  to 
associate  with  himself'  some  eighty  others, 
who  had  received  the  like  treatment,  bv 
whom  the  persons  of  foreign  ecclesia>lics 
were  seized,  and  even  tin-  pope's  envo\s 
murdered.  The  king,  Henry  III.,  set  him 
self  to  restore  peace;  and  Thwinge,  be 
taking  himself  to  Koine,  was  reconciled  to 
the  pope,  and  recovered  his  ri^ht  of 
patronage;  and  the  pope  conceded  that 
there  should  be  in  future  no  provisions, 
except  in  benefices  in  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  or  bodies.  These  he 
had  usually  found  more  defenceless,  and 
therefore  over  them  he  still  exercised  his 
usurped  authority. 

PSALMODY.     The  art  or  act  of  sing 
ing  psalms.  Psalmody  was  alwavs  esteemed 
ft  considerable  part  of  devotion,  and  u-nally  ' 
performed  in   the   standing  posture;  and,  , 
as   to    the    manner  of  pronunciation,   the 
plain    song   was   sometimes    used,   being   a 
gentle   inllection    of   the   voice,   not   mii'-h 
di^L-rent  from   reading,    like   the   chant    in 
cathedrals;  at  other   limes   more  artificial 
compositions  were  used,  like  our  anthems.  , 
—  B  ing  ham. 


(  PSALMS.  Thf.  lt"»h  oflfyi:!,,*.  The 
Hook  of  r.-alms  i-  a  collection  (.f  hvmns 
or  sacred  songs  in  praise  of  (lor.'  and 
consists  ot'  poems  of  various  kind-.  Tl,.-v 
are  the  production  of'  dilleivnt  person-, 
but  are  generally  called  the  I'-alms  ol' 
David,  because  a  great  part  ot'  them  was 
composed  by  him,  ;md  ]>;ivid  himself  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  I'.-almi-t. 
\\  e  cannot  now  ascertain  all  the  psalms 
written  by  David,  but  their  number  pro 
bably  exceeds  seventy  ;  and  much  less  are 
we  able  to  di>cover  the  authors  of  the 
oilier  psalms,  or  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  were  composed  ;  a  lew  of  them  were 
written  after  the  return  from  the  Haby- 
lonian  raptivit  v. 

The  whole  collection  of  psalm?,  usually 
divided  into  five  books,  is  eminently  pro 
phetical  of  the  M  K.--I  \u.  'i'h"  first,  book 
begins  with  the  1st  and  ends  with  the 
41st  psalm,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Le 
David,  of  or  coitciT/iin^  J)nr/</  for,  as  we 
may  read,  according  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  concerning  tin-  liclm-i'il),  oc 
curs  before  almo.-t  every  p-alm.  The  2ml 
book  begins  with  the  42nd  p-alm,  the  .'ird 
with  tin;  7ord  psalm,  the  4th  With  the 
!)0lh  psalm,  and  is  continued  to  the  lOdth. 
The  oth  and  last,  book  opens  with  the 
107th.  The  seven  penitential  psalms  are, 
(),  32,  ;-!s.  51,  102.  1:50,  14:5. 

rSALTKK.  The  book  in  which  the 
psalms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  divi-ioii  of  the  psalms  into 
dailv  portions,  as  given  in  our  1'raver 
Hooks,  has  1  ecu  done  with  a  view  to  con 
venience.  Something  like  this  has  IOIILJ 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  but  without  its 
rcLrnlaritv  and  svstem.  Thus  in  Kirvpt, 
at  lir-t.  in  some  places,  tliev  read  (iO 
p>alms;  in  others.  -"<0 :  and  afterward  they 
all  agreed  to  recite  12  onlv.  Columbanus, 
in  his  rule,  appointed  the  number  ot'  psalms 
to  vary  aceoidiiiir  to  the  seasons  ot'  the 
vear,  and  the  length  of  the  nights;  so  that 
sometimes  7~>  were  sung.  In  the  monas 
teries  of  Armenia  thev  repeat  f'it  psalms 
to  the  present  dav.  Previously  to  the 
reform  of  our  ofliccs,  the  Knglish  Cliurch 
pre.-cribed  12  ])-alms  for  the  noctiirn;  but 
at  that  period  the  number  was  reduced  on 
an  average  to  three,  by  the  division  of'  the, 
lliHh,  and  bv  reckoning  some  other  long 
psalms  as  each  more  than  one.  I'nder 
the  present  arrangement  the  psalms  are 
divided  into  lit)  portion-,  two  of  which  are 
appointed  for  each  d-iv  of  the  month. 
Selections  are  al-o  set  forth  bv  the  Ame 
rican  Church,  which  mav  be  n-ed  instead, 
of' the  regularly  appointed  portions. 
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The  custom  of  repeating  the  psalms 
alternately,  or  verse  by  verse,  between 
the  minister  and  the  people,  is  probably 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  an-  ] 
cient  antiphon,  or  the  responsive  chanting 
of  the  psalms  by  two  distinct  choirs. 
This  latter  practice  is  still  retained  in  the 
cathedrals  of  England,  and  is  more  primi 
tive  than  the  alternate  reading  now  pre 
vailing  in  parish  churches. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  (See  Formu 
lary,  Liturgy.)  The  90th  Canon  ordains  : 
The  churchwardens  or  questmen  of  every 
parish,  and  two  or  three  more  discreet 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  sidesmen  or  as 
sistants,  shall  diligently  see  that  all  the 
parishioners  duly  resort  to  their  church 
upon  all  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  there 
continue  the  whole  time  of  divine  service  ; 
and  all  such  as  shall  be  found  slack  or  neg 
ligent  in  resorting  to  the  church  (having 
no  great  or  urgent  cause  of  absence),  they 
shall  earnestly  call  upon  them ;  and  after 
due  monition  (if  they  amend  not),  they  shall 
present  them  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place. 

Article  20.  The  Church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that  are  not 
contrary  to  GOD'S  word. 

Article  3-1.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places 
one,  or  utterly  like  ;  for  at  all  times  they 
have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed 
according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners  ;  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  GOD'S  word.  Who 
soever  through  his  private  judgment  will 
ingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  GOD,  and  be  ordained  and  ap 
proved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be 
rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to 
do  the  like),  as  he  that  offends  against  the 
common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurts 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  wounds 
the  consciences  of  weak  brethren.  Every 
particular  or  national  Church,  hath  au 
thority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  the 
ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  or- 
dained  only  by  man's  authority  ;  so  that 
all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

Canon  6.  Whoever  shall  affirm,  that 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  law  established  are  wicked, 
anti-christian,  or  superstitious  ;  or  such  as, 
being  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  men 
who  are  zealously  and  godly  affected  may 
not  with  any  good  conscience  approve  them, 
use  them,  or,  as  occasion  requireth,  sub 
scribe  unto  them  ;  let  them  be  excommu 
nicated  ipso  facl<),  'u;d  not  restored  until 


he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such  his 
wicked  errors. 

By  Canon  80.     The  churchwardens  or     I 
questmen  of  every  church  and  chapel  shall,    | 
at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  provide  the     | 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained    ll 
in  some  few  points  by  his  majesty's  autho-    14 
rity,  according  to  the  laws  and  his  high-     \ 
ness's  prerogative  in  that  behalf;  and  that    14 
with    all    convenient    speed,    but   at   the 
furthest  within  two  months  after  the  pub-    r 
lishing  of  these  our  constitutions.     Every    I 
dean,    canon,    and   prebendary,   of   every 
cathedral   or  collegiate    church,    and   all     4 
masters   and    other   heads,  fellows,   chap 
lains,  and  tutors  of  or  in  any  college,  hall, 
house  of  learning,  or  hospital,  and  every     i 
public  professor  and  reader  in  either  of  the 
universities,  or  in  every  college  elsewhere,     j 
and  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  lecturer, 
and  every  other  person  in  holy  orders,  and 
every  schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or     i 
private  school,  and  every  person  instruct 
ing  or  teaching  any  youth  in  any  house  or      , 
private  family,  as   tutor  or  schoolmaster, 
who  shall  be  incumbent,  or  have  possession 
of  any  deanery,  canonry,  prebend,  master 
ship,  headship,  fellowship,  professor's  place 
or  reader's  place,  parsonage,  vicarage,   or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  promo 
tion,  or  of  any  curate's  place,  lecture,  or 
school,  or  shall  instruct  or  teach  any  youth, 
as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  at  or  before 
his  admission  to  be  incumbent,  or  having 
possession  aforesaid,  subscribe  the  declara 
tion  following  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that 
I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established." 
(13&  14  Charles  II.  c.4.  s.  8.  and  1  William, 
sess.  1.  c.  8.  s.  11.)     And  no  form  or  order 
of  common  prayers,  administration  of  sa 
craments,   rites   or    ceremonies,    shall    be 
openly  used  in  any  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place,  than  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
said  book  (s.  17.). 

By  Canon  4.  Whosoever  shall  affirm, 
that  the  form  of  GOD'S  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England,  established  by  law, 
and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  administration  of  sacraments, 
is  a  corrupt,  superstitious,  or  unlawful 
worship  of  GOD,  or  containeth  any  thing 
in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto, 
and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance 
and  public  revocation  of  such  his  wicked 
errors. 

By  Canon  38.     If  any  minister,  after  he 

hath  subscribed  to  the  Book  of  Common 

i  Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form  of  prayer, 


PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 


or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  pre 
scribed  in  the  Communion  Book,  let  him 
be  suspended ;  and  if  after  a  month  he  do 
not  reform  and  submit  himself,  let  him  be 
excommunicated  ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not 
submit  himself  within  the  space  of  another 
month,  let  him  be  deposed  from  the  mi 
nistry. 

And  by  Canon  98.  After  any  judge 
ecclesiastical  hath  pronounced  judicially 
against  contcmners  of  ceremonies,  for  not 
observing  the  rites  and  orders  of  tin; 
Church  of  England,  or  for  contempt  of 
public  prayer,  no  judge  ad  (juein  shall 
allow  of  his  appeal,  unless  the  party  appel 
lant  do  first  personally  promise  and  avow, 
that  lie  will  faithfully  keep  and  observe  all 
the  riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  also  the  prescript  form  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  do  likewise  subscribe 
to  the  same. 

By  the  13  &  14  Charles  II.  c.  4.  In 
all  places  where  the  proper  incumbent  of 
any  parsonage,  or  vicarage,  or  benefice 
with  cure,  doth  reside  on  his  living,  and 
keep  a  curate,  the  incumbent  himself 
in  person  (not  having  some  lawful  impedi 
ment  to  be  allowed  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
place)  shall  once  at  the  least  in  everv 
month  openly  and  publicly  read  the  Com 
mon  Prayer  and  service  in  and  by  the  said 
book  prescribed,  and  (if  there  be  occasion) 
administer  each  of  the  sacraments  and 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  in  the  parish 
church  or  chapel  belonging  to  the  same,  in 
such  order,  manner,  and  form  as  in  and  by 
the  said  book  is  appointed,  on  pain  of  51. 
to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  for 
every  oll'ence,  upon  conviction  by  confes 
sion  or  oath  of  two  witnesses,  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace;  and,  in  default  of 
payment  within  ten  days,  to  be  levied  by 
distress  and  sale  by  warrant  of  the  said 
justices,  by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  (s.  7.). 

By  the  -2  &  3  Edward  VI.  c.  1.  and  1 
Elizabeth,  c.  2.  it  is  enacted  as  follows:  If 
any  parson,  vicar,  or  other  whatsoever 
minister,  that  ought  or  should  sing  or  say 
common  prayer  mentioned  in  the  same 
book,  or  minister  the  sacraments,  refuse  to 
u>e  the  said  common  pravers,  or  to  mi 
nister  the  sacraments  in  such  cathedral  or 
parish  church,  or  other  places  as  he  should 
use  to  minister  the  san.e  in  such  order  and 
form  as  may  be  mentioned  and  set  forth  in 
the  said  book  ;  or  shall  wilfullv  or  obsti 
nately  standing  in  the  same  use  any  other 
rite,  ceremonv,  order,  form,  or  manner  of 
celebrating  the  LORD'S  supper,  openly  or 
privily,  or  matins,  even-song,  administra 


tion  of  the  sacraments,  or  other  open 
prayer  than  is  mentioned  and  set  forth  in 
the  said  book  ;  or  shall  preach,  declare,  or 
speak  anything  in  the  derogation  or  d<-- 
praving  the  said  book  or  anv  tiling  therein 
contained,  or  of  any  part  thereof;  ami  shall 
be  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  bv  verdict  of 
twelve  men,  or  by  his  own  confession,  or 
by  the  notorious  evidence  of  the  fact,  he 
shall  forfeit  to  the  king  (if  the  prosecution 
is  on  the  statute  of  the  '2  &  ;5  Edward 
A  I.)  for  his  first  offence,  the  profit  of  such 
one  of  his  spiritual  benefices  or  promotions 
as  it  shall  please  the  king  to  appoint,  com 
ing  or  arising  in  one  whole  year  after  his 
conviction,  and  also  lie  imprisoned  for  six 
months;  and  for  his  second  offence  be  im 
prisoned  for  a  year,  and  be  deprived,  i/>s<> 
facto,  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions,  and 

!  the  patron  shall  pre-ent  to  the  same  as  if 
he  were  dead;  and  for  the  third  otfence 
shall  be  imprisoned  during  life. 

Canon  18.  No  man  shall  cover  his  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of 
divine  service,  except,  he  have  some  infirm 
ity  ;  in  which  case  let  him  wear  a  night 
cap,  or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then 
present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their 
knees,  when  the  general  confession,  litanv, 
or  other  prayers  are  read;  and  shall  stand 
up  at  the  saving  of  the  Belief,  according  to 
the  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  likewise 

:  when  in  time  of'  divine  service  the  LORD 
Ji:sis  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowlv 
reverence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons 
present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed:  tesli- 
f'vinu  by  these  outward  ceremonies  and 
gestures  their  inward  humility,  Christian 
resolution,  and  due  acknowledgment  that 
the  LORD  Ji-;srs  CHRIST,  the  true  eter 
nal  SON  of  (ioi).  is  the  only  SAVIOIR 
of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies, 
graces,  and  promises  of  (Jon  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully 
and  wholly  comprised.  And  none,  either 
man,  woman,  or  child,  of  what  calling 
soever,  shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  iii  the  church,  than  in  quiet  attend 
ance  to  hear,  mark,  and  understand  that 
which  is  reai],  preached,  or  ministered; 
saving  in  their  due  places  audibly  with  the 
minister,  the  confession,  the  LORI/S  prayer, 
and  the  creed,  and  making  such  other 
answers  to  the  public  prayers  as  are  ap 
pointed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer: 
neither  shall  thev  disturb  the  service  or 
sermon,  bv  walking,  or  talking,  or  any 
other  way;  nor  depart  out  of  the  church 
durinir  the  time  of  divine  service  or 
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sermon,  without  some  urgent  or  reasonable 
cause. 

Canon  14.  The  Common  Prayer  shall 
be  said  or  sung  distinctly  and  reverently, 
upon  such  days  as  are  appointed  to  be 
kept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  their  eves,  and  at  convenient  and 
usual  times  of  those  days,  and  in  such  places 
of  every  church,  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  ecclesiastical  ordinary  of  the  place  shall 
think  meet  for  the  largeness  or  straitness 
of  the  same,  so  as  the  people  may  be  most 
edified.  All  ministers  likewise  shall  observe 
the  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  saying  of 
prayers,  as  in  administration  of  the  sacra 
ments,  without  either  diminishing  in  regard 
of  preaching,  or  in  any  other  respect,  or 
adding  any  thing  in  the  matter  or  form 
thereof. 

And  by  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer :  All  priests  and  deacons 
are  to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  either  privately  or  openly,  not 
being  let  by  sickness,  or  some  other  urgent 
cause.  And  the  curate  that  ministereth 
in  every  parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably 
hindered,  shall  say  the  same  in  the  parish 
church  or  chapel  where  he  ministereth  ; 
and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto, 
a  convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that 
the  people  may  come  to  hear  GOD'S  word, 
and  to  pray  with  him. 

PULPIT.  Sermons  were  originally 
delivered  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  but 
in  our  Church  a  raised  desk,  culled  a  pulpit, 
is  ordered  in  every  church,  from  which 
the  preacher  addresses  his  flock. 

PURGATORY.  A  place  in  which  souls 
are,  by  the  Papists,  supposed  to  be  purged, 
whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  from  carnal 
impurities,  before  they  are  received  into 
heaven.  The  first  authoritative  decree 
concerning  purgatory  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Council  of  Florence,  in  which  council 
endeavours  were  made  (and  with  momen 
tary  success)  to  persuade  the  representa 
tives  of  the  Greek  Church  to  adopt  the 
Roman  innovations,  and,  amongst  others, 
this  of  purgatory,  which  was  so  vague  and 
undefined,  that  the  former  found  it  neces 
sary  to  ask  what  it  was  that  they  meant 
by  it.  This  inquiry  produced  the  follow 
ing  synodical  definition  of  it : 

"  Since  you  have  demanded  to  have  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church  expressed  con 
cerning  the  truth  of  purgatory,  we  briefly 
reply  in  these  writings,  'that  if  any  who 
truly  repent  depart  from  life  before  that 


PURGATORY. 

by  worthy  fruits  of  repentance  they  have 
made  satisfaction  for  their  sins  of  com 
mission  and  omission,  their  souls  are 
purified  after  death,  and  to  the  relieving 
these  pains,  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful  who 
are  alive,  to  wit,  the  sacrifices  of  masses, 
prayers,  alms,  and  other  pious  works,  are 
profitable.'  '  But  whether  purgatory  is  a  j 
fire,  or  a  mist,  or  a  whirlwind,  or  any 
thing  else,  we  do  not  dispute.'" 

AVhen  first  this  error  was  broached  by 
individuals  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ; 
but  in  St.  Augustine's  time,  A.D.  398,  it 
appears  to  have  been  new,  as  he  speaks  of 
it  as  a  thing  which  "  possibly  may  be  found 
so,  and  possibly  never;"  and  so  our  Eng 
lish  Bede,  "  not  altogether  incredible." 
Its  novelty,  as  an  article  of  faith,  is  well 
expressed  by  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester  : 
"  For  some  time  it  was  unknown ;  but 
lately  known  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Then 
it  was  believed  by  some  persons,  by  little 
and  little,  partly  from  Scripture,  and  partly 
from  revelations."  This  is  spoken  of  in 
our  twenty-second  article  as  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no  war 
ranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  GOD.  On  this  article, 
Bishop  Beveridge  remarks,  What  the 
Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory  is, 
I  think  it  cannot  be  better  explained  than 
by  the  Romish  doctors  themselves,  who 
tell  us  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  If  any 
one  say,  that,  after  the  grace  of  justification 
received,  the  fault  is  so  pardoned  to  every 
penitent  sinner,  and  the  guilt  of  temporal 
punishment  is  so  blotted  out,  that  there 
remains  no  guilt  of  temporal  punishment 
to  be  done  away  in  this  world,  or  that 
which  is  to  come  in  purgatory,  before  the 
passage  can  be  opened  into  heaven,  let 
him  be  accursed."  And  elsewhere  they 
say,  "  There  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  detained  there  are  helped  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar." 
So  that,  as  Bellarmine  saith,  "  Purgatory 
is  a  certain  place,  in  which,  as  in  a  prison, 
the  souls  are  purged  after  this  life,  which 
were  not  fully  purged  in  this  life,  to  wit, 
that  so  they  may  be  able  to  enter  into 
heaven,  where  no  unclean  thing  enters  in." 
Thus  we  see,  in  a  few  words,  what  the 
Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory  is. 
Now  that  this  doctrine  is  a  "  fond  thing  " 
is  plain,  in  that,  by  the  confession  of  some 
of  their  own  writers,  there  is  little  or  no 
footing  for  it  in  the  Scriptures.  Nay,  if 
we  examine  it  by  Scripture  light,  AVC  shall 
find  it  so  far  from  being  grounded  upon 
the  Scriptures,  that  it  is  directly  contrary 
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to  them.     For  the  Scriptures  sny,  "  The 
dead    know  not    any  thing,  neither    have 
tliev  any  more  a  reward,  lor  the  memory 
of  them    is    forgotten.       Also    their    love 
and  their  hatred  and   their  envv  are  now 
perished  ;    neither  have  they  any  more  a 
portion,  for  ever,  in  any  thing  that  is  done 
under  the  sun."  (Eccles.  ix.5,(>.)   Whereas 
this    doctrine    saitli    quite   contrary,  that, 
when  they  are  dead,  they  have  a  part  or 
portion  in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
the    sacrifices   of  the   altar.     Again ;    the 
Scripture  makes  mention  but  of  a  twofold 
receptacle  of  souls  after  death,  the  one  of 
happiness,  the  other  of  miserv.      (1  Sam. 
xxv.  '29.    Matt.  vii.  13,  ]4.  viii.  11.    Luke, 
xvi.  '22,  2;}.)     Whereas  this  doctrine  brings 
in  a  third,  called  purgatory,  betwixt  heaven 
and  hell,  half  happiness  and  half  misery. 
Again;   the   Scripture  saith,   ''The  blood 
of  JESL'S   CHRIST,  his  SON,  cleanseth    [or 
purgeth]  us  from  all  sin  "  (1  John,  i.  7.)  : 
but  this  doctrine  would  persuade  us,  there 
are    some    sins   which    are   1o   be    purged 
away  by  the  prayers  and  good  works  of 
others.     To  name  no  more,  the   Scripture 
saith,  "He  that  believetli  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  pass  from  death  to 
life"  (John,  v.  -J4.);  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
saith,  "I  am  in  a  strait  between  two, having 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  CHRIST." 
(Phil.  i.  23.)      So  that  St.  Paul  reckoned 
verily  upon  it,  that  so  soon  a<  ever  he  was 
dead,  he  should  be  with  CHRIST  ;  no  sooner 
"absent  from   the  body  but   present   with 
the  LORD."    (2  Cor.  v.  !x)     AVhereas  this 
Iiomish  doctrine  about  purgatory  bids  him 
not  to  be  so  hasty,  for  he  might    depart 
and  yet  not  be  with  CHRIST  neither;  he 
mi'_dit  pass  from  death,  and  yet  not  to  lite; 
he  might   and   must    lie  absent    from    the 
body  a  good  while  before  he  be   present 
with  the  LORD  ;  he  might  go  from  earth, 
yet  not  to  heaven,    but    to   purgatory,   a 
place  St.  Paul  never  dreamt  of.     So  that 
this  doctrine  directly  contradicts  the  Scrip 
ture.     The  Scriptures  say,  "  AVe  shall  pass 
from    death   to  life;"    this  doctrine  saith, 
we  shall  not  pass  from  death  to  life,  but  to 
purgatory:   the  Scriptures,  that  "whence 
are  absent  from   the   body  we  are  present 
with  the  LORD;"  but  this  doctrine,  when 
we  are  absent   from  the  body  we  are   not 
present  with    the   LORD:    the  Scriptures, 
that  "when  we  depart    we   shall   be  with 
CHRIST;"     this    doctrine,    that    when    we 
depart    we    must    be    in    purgatory:     the 
Scriptures,    that    "we    must    go    directly 
from  earth  to  heaven;"   but  this  doctrine 
saith.  that  we  must  go  about  by  purgatory. 
first  going  from  life  to  death,  then  from 


death  to  purgatory,  and  from  puriMtorv  to 
heaven. 

And  as  this  doctrine  herein  contra 
dicts  the  Scriptures,  so  does  it  contradict 
tin;  fathers  too.  For  Origen  saith,  "  \Ve, 
after  the  labours  and  strivings  of  this 
present  life,  hope  to  be  in  the  highest 
heavens,"  not  in  purgatory.  And  so  Chry- 
sostom,  "For  those  that  truly  follow  virtue, 
after  they  are  changed  from  this  life,  thev 
be  truly  freed  from  their  fightings,  and 
loosed  from  their  bonds.  For  death,  to 
such  as  live  honestly,  is  a  change  from 
worse  things  to  better,  from  this  transitory 
to  an  eternal  and  immortal  life  that  hath 
no  end."  And  Macarius,  speaking  of  the 
faithful,  "  "When,"  saith  lie,  "  thev  go  out  of 
their  bodies,  the  choirs  of  angels  receive 
their  souls  into  their  proper  places,  to  the 
pure  world,  and  so  lead  them  to  the  LORD.'' 
\\heuce  Athanasius  saith.  u  To  the  righ 
teous,  it  is  not  death,  but  onlv  a  charge,  for 
they  are  changed  from  this  world  to  an 
eternal  rest.  And  as  a  man  comes  out  of 
prison,  so  do  the  saints  go  from  this  trouble 
some  life  to  the  good  thinirs  prepared  for 
them."  Certainly  these  lathers  were  no 
purgatorians,  whoso  unanimously  aflirmed 
the  souls  of  the  saints  to  go  directly  from 
earth  to  heaven,  never  touching  upon 
purgatory. 

To  these  we  mav  add  (iennadius.  who 
azures  us,  that,  "after  the  ascension  of 
the  LORD  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  tin- 
saints  are  with  CHRIST,  and  going  out  of 
the  bodv  iro  to  CHRIST,  expecting  tie; 
resurrection  of  their  body."  And  to  name 
no  more  in  so  plain  a  case.  Prosper  also 
tells  us,  ''According  to  the  language  of 
the  Ilolv  Scripture,  the  whole  lite  of  man 
upon  earth  is  a  temptation  or  trial.  Then 
is  the  temptation  to  be  avoided  when  the 
fight  is  ended  :  and  then  is  the  fight  to  be 
ended,  when  after  this  life  secure  victory 
succeeds  the  fight,  that  all  the  soldiers  of 
CHRIST,  who,  being  helped  bv  GOD,  have 
to  the  end  of  this  present  lite  nnwearily 
resisted  their  enemies,  their  wearisome 
travel  being  ended,  they  may  reign  hap- 
pilv  in  their  countrv."  So  that  they  do 
not  no  from  one  I'nJit  here  to  another  in 
pur^atorv,  but  immediately  from  the 
Church  militant  on  earth  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven.  From  hence  we 
may  well  conclude,  that  "the  IJoinish 
doctrine  about  purgatory  is  a  fond  thing 
repugnant  to  Scripture,"  yea,  and  fathers 

too. 

PURIFICATION  OF  THE  VIUCIX 
MAIIY.  This  holv  day  is  kept  iu  memory 
of  the  presentation  of  CHRIST  in  the  temple, 
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and  is  observed  in  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  second  of  February.  It  was  a  pre 
cept  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  every  first 
born  son  should  be  holy  unto  the  LORD, 
to  attend  the  service  of  the  temple  or 
tabernacle,  or  else  to  be  redeemed  with 
an  offering  of  money,  or  sacrifice.  The 
mother,  also,  was  obliged  to  separate  her 
self  forty  days  from  the  congregation, 
after  the  birth  of  a  male,  and  eighty  after 
that  of  a  female  ;  and  then  was  to  present 
a  lamb,  if  in  good  circumstances,  or  a 
couple  of  pigeons,  if  she  was  poor.  All 
this  was  exactly  performed  after  the  birth 
of  our  SAVIOUR,  who  came  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness ;  and  was  willing,  in  all  par 
ticulars  of  his  life,  that  a  just  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  the  public  ordinances 
of  religion.  The  offering  made  in  this 
case  is  an  undesigned  coincidence  attesting 
the  poverty  of  his  parents.  This  feast  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  St.  Chrysostom 
mentions  it  as  celebrated  at  his  time  in 
the  Church. 

PURITANS.  A  name  assumed  by  the 
ultra-Protestants  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza 
beth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L,  who  called 
themselves  pure,  though  their  doctrines 
were  so  impure  as  to  lead  them  on  to  the 
murder  of  their  archbishop  and  their  king. 
A  violent  and  popular  outcry  has  often 
been  raised  against  the  Church,  because,  at 
the  Restoration,  those  of  the  clergy  who 
refused  to  conform  were  ejected  from  their 
benefices.  But  it  will  be  well  to  see  how 
the  case  really  stands.  Seven  thousand 
English  clergymen,  having  refused  to  take 
the  covenant  at  the  great  Rebellion,  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  dissenting  teachers. 
This  most  honourable  testimony  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  at  that 
period  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  At 
the  Restoration  it  was  required  that  all 
those  persons  who  had  thus  become  pos 
sessed  of  the  property  of  the  English 
Church  should  either  conform  to  the  re 
gulations  of  the  Church,  or  resign.  Of  all 
the  Puritan  clergy  then  in  possession,  only 
two  thousand  thought  fit  to  resign  rather 
than  comply.  And  these  two  thousand 
were  ejected  from  what  ?  From  their 
rights  ?  No  ;  but  from  their  usurpations. 
Five  thousand  conformed,  and  still  re 
tained  possession  of  the  Church  property, 
so  that  many  of  the  previously  ejected 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
hoped,  at  the  Restoration,  to  be  restored 
to  their  own,  were  sorely  disappointed  and 
cruelly  used.  This  treatment  of  the  Eng 
lish  clergy  by  the  Puritans  is  worthy  of 


notice,  and  is  an  instructive  commentary 
on  the  spirituality  of  their  pretensions,  and 
the  tenderness  of  their  consciences. 

The  taking  of  the  covenant  was  now 
pressed  close  through  all  the  parliament 
quarters,  which  brought  a  terrible  perse 
cution  upon  the  loyal  clergy.  Those  who 
refused  to  comply  were  turned  out  of 
their  houses,  and  not  suffered  to  compound 
either  for  personal  or  real  estate.  This 
rigour  forced  great  numbers  of  the  clergy 
to  quit  their  benefices,  and  retire  to  places 
under  the  king's  protection.  These  vacan 
cies  were  partly  supplied  by  those  Presby 
terians  who  had  formerly  been  lecturers  or 
chaplains ;  partly  by  young  unqualified 
students  from  the  universities ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  some  refugees  from  Scotland 
and  New  England,  who  came  in  for  their 
share  of  preferment.  And  some  of  those 
Puritans,  who  had  formerly  declaimed  so 
much  against  pluralities,  were  now  recon 
ciled  to  the  holding  two  or  three  livings. 
As  to  the  honest  clergy,  who  refused  to 
join  the  rebellion,  or  revolt  from  the 
Church,  they  were  sequestered  and  im 
prisoned,  and  almost  every  way  harassed 
and  undone.  From  the  year  1641  to  six 
years  forward,  there  were  an  hundred  and 
fifteen  clergymen  turned  out  of  their 
livings  within  the  bills  of  mortality  :  most 
of  these  were  plundered,  and  their  wives 
and  children  turned  out  into  the  streets. 
By  these  barbarities  in  London,  the  reader 
may  conjecture  the  greatness  of  the  ca 
lamity  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  They 
had  another  way  of  reaching  the  ortho 
dox  clergy  besides  the  covenant.  Some  of 
them  were  sequestered  and  ejected  upon 
pretence  of  scandal  and  immorality.  But, 
to  shew  the  iniquity  of  their  proceeding 
upon  this  head,  it  may  be  observed,  first, 
that  some  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  them 
were  capital ;  and  therefore,  since  the  for 
feiture  of  their  lives  was  not  taken,  we 
may  reasonably  believe  the  proof  was  de 
fective.  Secondly,  the  depositions  against 
them  were  seldom  taken  upon  oath,  but  bare 
affirmation  went  for  evidence.  Thirdly, 
many  of  the  complainants  were  apparently 
factious  men,  who  had  deserted  the  Church 
and  professed  an  aversion  to  the  hierarchy. 
Fourthly,  many  of  these  pretended  crimi 
nals  were  ignorantly,  if  not  maliciously, 
charged  with  delivering  false  doctrine : 
for  instance,  some  were  persecuted  for 
preaching  that  baptism  washed  away  ori 
ginal  sin  :  And.  lastly,  many  were  ousted 
for  malignancy ;  that  is,  for  being  true  to 
their  allegiance.  In  short,  it  is  observed 
there  were  more  turned  out  of  their  livings 
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by  tlic  Presbyterians  in  tlinv  year-.  t!i:in 
were  deprived  liy  the  Papists  in  (^ueeii 
JMarv's  reign ;  or  had  been  silenced,  sus 
pended,  or  deprived  by  all  the  bishops 
from  the  first  year  oi'  Queen  Kli/.abeth  t(j 
tin1  time  \ve  are  upon.  —  C'o/lii'r,  ii.  VJS. 

I'YX.  The  box  in  \vliieh  Koinanists 
keep  the  Host. 

QUADKAGKSIMA.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  first  Snndav  in  Lent,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  forty  days  before 
Easter,  in  round  numbers. 

QUAKERS  owe  their  origin  to  George 
Fox,  iii  1(1:24.  'I'he  following,  accord  ing 
to  Mr.  Burder,  are  their  principal  articles 
of  belief. 

Every  one  who  leads  a  moral  life,  and 
from  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  complies 
with  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  mu-t 
be  deemed  an  essentially  <_rood  Christian. 
An  historical  i'aith  and  belief  of  some  ex 
traordinary  facts,  which  the  Christians  own 
for  truths,  are  the  onlv  real  difference  1  e- 
tween  a  virtuous  Pa^aii  and  a  u'ood  Chris 
tian,  and  this  I'aith  is  not  necessary  to  sal- 
vat  inn. 

CHRIST  is  the  true  inward  light,  which 
enlightens  all  men.  This  is  performed  bv 
an  immediate  inspiration,  and  not  bv  the 
outward  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which 
CMIUST  has  preached  to  men  as  a  rule  of 
their  belief  and  practice;  which  outward 
preaching  of  evangelical  truths  is  not  the 
usual  and  ordinary  method  used  bv  GOD 
to  enlighten  mankind  ;  but  he  semis  to 
each  person  interior  inspirations.  This 
interior  light  is  the  true  gospel ;  it  is  to 
be  adored,  as  being  CHRIST  himself  and 
GOD  himself. 

Scripture  is  not  the  true  rule,  the  real 
guide  of  Christian  faith  and  mor;d  doe- 
trine;  this  is  a  prerogative  belonging  onlv 
to  the  inward  liidit,  which  each  has  within 
himself,  or  which  breaks  forth  in  the  as 
semblies  of  the  brethren  or  friends.  The 
dead  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  of 
so  great  authority  as  the  preaching  of  the 
authors  of  them  ;  the  particular  books 
which  make  np  the  Scripture,  were  di 
rected  to  private  churches  or  persons,  and 
we  nre  not  interested  in  them. 

The  chief  rule  of  our  faith  is  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  HOI.Y  GHOST,  who  interiorly 
teaches  us:  and  the  Scripture  is  only  a 
rule  subordinate  to  that  Spirit.  An  im 
mediate  inspiration  is  as  neces-ary  to  us 
as  to  the  apostles:  it  (cache-  u<  whatever 
is  necessarv  to  salvation.  The  promis  • 
which  CHRIST  made  to  his  apostles,  to 
teach  them  all  truth  bv  his  Spirit,  and  that 
the  HOI.Y  GHOST  should  alwavs  remain 


wiih  them,  was  not  confined  to  the  apostles 
only,  it  belongs  to  all  the  faithful;  ami  it. 
is  said  of  them  all.  that  the  unction  -hall 
teach  them  all  things. 

All  true  ministers  of  CHRIST  are  as  in 
fallible  in  wdiat  thev  teach,  as  the  prophets 
and  apostles  were;  otherwise  the  Spirit  of 
CHRIST  would  not  be  infallible.  All  those 
who  are  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  SPIRIT 
are  equally  infallible,  without  which  the 
infallibility  of  the  HOI.Y  GHO-T  must  lie 
divided;  there  is  no  exterior  way  of  teach 
ing,  which  mav  help  one  to  judure  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  lie  preaches. 
The  immediate  inspiration  is  sufficient  to 
enable  a  minister  to  preach  without  Scrip 
ture,  or  any  other  exterior  helps.  With 
out  this  particular  inspiration  all  those 
who  pretend  to  argue  upon  or  explain  the 
words  of  CHRIST,  are  I'aNc  prophets  and 
deceivers.  The  Church  ought  to  have  no 
other  ministers,  but  those  who  are  called 
bv  an  immediate  inspiration,  which  is  be.-t 
proved  by  interior  miracles,  of  which  the. 
outward  signs  were  only  a  representation 
or  figure.  The  (Quakers  do  not  preach  a 
new  gospel,  and  therefore  need  not  work 
miracles  to  prove  their  doctrine:  a  visil.le 
sin  cession  of'  ministers,  ordained  or  other 
wise  established,  is  likewise  of  no  u<e. 
A\  h  icver  is  inwardlv  called  to  the  minis 
terial  functions,  is  sufficiently  ipialilied  for 
that  post;  inward  sanctity  is  as  essentially 
requisite  in  a  true  minister,  as  in  a  true 
member  of  the  Church. 

Women  may  preach  with  as  much  au 
thority  as  men.  and  1."  ministers  of  the 
church  ;  for  in  CHRIST  there  is  no  distinc 
tion  of  male  and  female,  and  the  prophet 
floel  Iris  foretold  that  women  should  have 
the  gift  of'  prophecy  as  well  as  men. 

Tin;  Scripture  nowhere  savs,  that  the 
FATHKR,  the  Sox.  and  the  HOI.Y  GHOST, 
are  three  persons  ;  there  are  three  several 
manifestations;  but  three  persons  would 
in  reality  be  three  Gods.  The  Sciiptnn: 
being  silent  as  to  the  manner  of1  the  unitv, 
and  of'  the  distinction  in  the  TRIMTV.  it  is 
a  ureat  rashness  in  the  Christian  Churches 
to  meddh'  with  dceidini:  such  intricate 
points.  The  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
GomiKAD  is  a  speculative  subtlety,  not 
calculated  to  mend  our  lives,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  C'hristian  peace  and  charity. 
To  draw  up  an  exact  proles-ion  of'  faith, 
it  is  necessarv  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
expressions  used  in  Scripture. 

'I'he  true  CHRIST  i-  he  who  existed  be 
fore  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
v,  ho  has  never  h.vn  seen  with  the  eves  of 
the  llesh.  ,Ji:si  s  CHRIST,  as  GOD,  has  a 
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heavenly  humanity,  of  which  the  earthly 
one  is  but  the  outward  garment,  the  type 
or  figure.  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  WORD  and 
SON  of  GOD,  did  not  personally  unite  him 
self  to  our  human  nature  ;  he  only  took  it 
as  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  was  to  put 
on  for  a  while.  This  human  nature  was 
inspired,  as  other  men,  but  in  a  superior 
and  more  particular  degree.  CHRIST  could 
not  be  united  to  a  corrupt  nature ;  his  in 
terior  birth  within  men,  is  a  greater  mys 
tery  than  his  outward  nativity.  The  faith 
in  and  the  knowledge  of  CHRIST,  accord 
ing  to  the  flesh,  and  of  his  mysteries,  were 
but  the  first  elements  fit  for  the  infancy  of 
Christianity,  which  being  over,  those  rudi 
ments  become  useless :  we  now  have  learned 
to  be  in  CHRIST,  to  become  new  creatures, 
to  let  old  things  pass  away  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  new. 

The  expiation  of  our  sins  has  not  been 
merited  fry  the  outward  spilling  of  CHRIST'S 
blood,  which  was  not  more  precious  than 
that  of  any  other  saint :  neither  has  the 
Church  been  redeemed  by  it,  but  by  an 
inward  and  spiritual  blood,  which  purifies 
our  hearts  and  consciences,  of  which  the 
Scripture  says,  it  was  spilt  for  our  justi 
fication  ;  lastly,  of  which  CHRIST  himself 
says,  that  he  who  does  not  drink  his  blood 
shall  not  have  life  in  him. 

The  Scripture  does  not  say  that  CHRIST 
satisfied  the  justice  of  GOD  for  our  sins. 
As  GOD  may  without  any  injustice  forgive 
our  sins  without  such  a  satisfaction,  it  was 
not  necessary,  neither  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  gratuitous  remission  of  our  sins  : 
and  moreover,  GOD'S  punishing  his  own 
SON,  who  was  innocent,  is  contrary  to 
divine  justice. 

CHRIST  did  not  go  up  to  heaven  with 
the  body  which  he  had  on  earth,  which  is 
not  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of 
GOD.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  "to  think 
or  believe  that  the  body  of  CHRIST,  which 
is  in  heaven,  occupies  and  fills  any  parti 
cular  limited  place  :  the  body  of  CHRIST 
is  wherever  his  Spirit  is  ;  and  it  cannot 
save  us,  if  distance  of  place  separates  it 
from  us :  whoever  preaches  a  doctrine 
opposite  to  these  propositions,  is  a  false 
minister,  and  deceitful  teacher :  the  same 
gift  of  discernment  in  the  examination  of 
spirits,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  apostles, 
remains  still  in  the  Church. 

Our  sins  being  once  forgiven,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  repent  of  them  any  further, 
or  to  go  on  in  asking  forgiveness  for  them. 
We  cannot  become  GOD'S  servants  unless 
we  be  first  purified. 

Outward  baptism  is  not  an  ordinance  of 


CHRIST,  or  at  least  not  to  be  observed  as| 
a  perpetual  law.  Whoever  pretends  that 
CHRIST'S  order  is  to  be  understood  of 
water-baptism  adds  to  the  text,  which 
does  not  mention  water.  The  baptism 
enjoined  by  CHRIST  is  a  baptism  of  spirit, 
not  of  water.  The  water-baptism  was  St. 
John's,  and  has  been  abolished.  St.  Paul 
says  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach.  Water-baptism  was  used  by  the 
apostles  only  as  a  toleration  for  the  weak 
ness  of  the  Jews,  but  it  can  do  no  good  to 
the  soul.  Baptism  by  inspersion  is  no 
where  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Water 
baptism,  and  the  spiritual  baptism,  are 
two  entirely  different  baptisms.  The  in 
ward  baptism  alone  is  the  true  baptism  of 
CHRIST. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  since 
they  are  not  capable  of  taking  any  engage 
ment  upon  themselves,  or  of  making  a 
profession  of  faith,  or  of  answering  to  GOD 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  good  con 
science. 

Taking  or  receiving  the  eucharist  is  not 
a  perpetual  obligation  ;  it  was  instituted 
heretofore  only  for  those  who  were  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  for 
weak  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  their 
Christianity. 

Amongst  the  Quakers  the  spirit  is  what 
they  call  free,  and  does  not  submit  to  sy 
nods,  nor  to  worldly  learning,  wisdom,  or 
customs  :  this  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
essential  articles  of  their  religion  All  the 
members  of  the  Church  may  and  ought  to 
concur  to  the  general  good  of  the  body  ; 
all  may  have  the  same  helps  from  the 
HOLY  GHOST,  and  feel  the  same  impres 
sions  of  his  power ;  all  are  animated  and 
fed;  like  our  bodily  members,  by  the  same 
efficacy  and  in  the  same  manner ;  all  by 
consequence  ought  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  edification  of  the  mystical  body,  as 
natural  members  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  human  bodies.  This  they  apply  to  the 
evangelical  ministry  :  the  SPIRIT,  say  the 
Quakers,  notifies  by  its  impulse  what  is 
wanting  to  the  Church,  and  obliges  those 
members,  upon  whom  he  makes  that  im 
pulse,  to  give  a  speedy  help  to  the  mysti 
cal  body.  If  it  should  happen  that  out  of 
laziness,  neglect,  or  distraction,  the  person 
so  moved  should  not  be  sensible  of  the 
impulse,  or  not  give  a  due  attention  to  the 
defects  of  which  the  members  of  the  mys 
tical  body  are  guilty,  then  they  ought  to 
rouse  themselves  with  new  fervour,  and  by 
a  perfect  recollection  make  a  trial  of  the 
gifts  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  life.  The 
call  to  pastoral  functions  essentially  con- 
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sists  in  this,  it  requires  no  pomp,  no  cere 
mony,  no  improvement  of  the  mind,  no 
preparation,  no  examination,  nor  any  of 
the  means  used  in  other  Christian  societies, 
to  provide  churches  with  pastors  and 
teachers.  Yet  if  after  this  inward  trial  ' 
any  one  be  moved  and  forcibly  drawn  by 
the  SPIRIT  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  the 
ecclesiastical  council  must  not  omit  the 
formality  of  examining  whether  the  person 
so  inspired  be  in  reality  fit  for  it,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  that  dignity;  the 
importance  of  which,  in  regard  to  himself, 
and  to  the  whole  Church,  is  strongly  re 
presented  to  him,  in  a  speech  or  exhorta 
tion  made  to  that  end.  This  ceremony  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  letters  of 
other  churches  and  societies  of  Quakers, 
recommending  such  or  such  to  that  ollirc. 
When  installed,  they  are  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions  only,  without  any 
settlement,  contract,  or  previous  agree 
ment.  Each  Quaker  contributes  freely 
according  to  his  power,  and  the  minister 
is  not  to  accept  of  their  benevolence, 
further  than  is  necessary  for  a  sober  and 
frugal  maintenance;  but  if  he  be  reduced 
to  poverty  for  want  of  such  contributions, 
it  is  lawful  for  him  to  leave  the  congrega 
tion  which  he  served  ;  he  may  even,  ac 
cording  to  their  historian,  shake  the  dust 
otl'his  feet  against  that  Church,  as  CHRIST 
ordered  his  apostles  to  do  against  those 
who  would  not  receive  them. 

The  Quakers  apply  equally  to  all  go 
vernments,  or  pretended  governments,  and 
do  not  seem  to  make  one  title  better  than 
another  ;  for,  to  use  their  own  words,  they 
do  not  dispute  authority  with  any  man, 
nor  question  forms  of  government,  nor 
trouble  their  heads  what  becomes  of  the 
world.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  prin 
ciple,  they  seem  to  make  a  kind  of  merit 
of  their  faithful  obedience,  under  all  the 
usurpations  of  the  Hump  Parliament, 
Cromwell,  &c. 

Kobert  Barclay,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  their  persuasion,  in  his  second  proposi 
tion  allirms,  that  the  light  within,  or  the 
Divine  inward  revelation,  is,  like  common 
principles,  self-evident;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  subjected  either  to  the  examin 
ation  of  the  outward  testimony  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  or  of  the  natural  reason  of  man.  In 
his  third  proposition  lie  asserts,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  principal  ground  of 
all  truth,  nor  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners,  they  being  only  a  secondary  rule 
and  subordinate  to  the  SPIRIT  ;  by  the  in 
ward  testimony  of  which  SIM  HIT,  we  do 
alone  know  them :  so  that,  by  this  reasoning, 


the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  must  depend 
upon  the  inward  testimony  of  the  SPIRIT. 
Jie  affirms  further,  that  the  depraved  seed 
of  original  sin  is  not  imputed  to  infants 
before  actual  transgression.  (Prop.  4.) 
Those  who  have  the  gift  of  the  light  with 
in,  are  sufficiently  ordained  to  preach  the 
gospel,  though  without  any  commission 
from  churches,  or  any  assistances  from 
human  learning;  whereas  those  who  want 
the  authority  of  this  divine  gift,  how  well 
qualified  soever  in  other  respects,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  deceivers,  and  not  true 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  (Prop.  10.)  All 
acceptable  worship  must  be  undertaken 
and  performed  by  the  immediate  moving 
of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  which  is  neither 
limited  to  places,  times,  nor  persons ;  and 
therefore  all  outward  significations  of  di 
vine  worship,  unmoved  by  secret  inspira 
tion,  which  man  sets  about  in  his  own  will, 
and  can  both  begin  and  end  at  his  pleasure, 
all  acts  of  worship  thus  mis-qualified,  con 
sisting  either  in  prayers,  praises,  or  preach 
ing,  prescribed,  premeditated,  or  extem 
pore,  are  no  better  than  superstitions,  will- 
worship,  and  abominable  idolatry  in  the 
sight  of  GOD.  (Prop.  11.)  The  dominion 
of  conscience  belongs  only  to  (ioo,  there 
fore  it  is  not  lawful  for  civil  magistrates  to 
punish  their  subjects,  either  in  fortune, 
liberty,  or  person,  upon  the  score  of  differ 
ence  in  worship  or  opinions :  provided  al- 
wavs  that  no  man,  under  pretence  of  con 
science,  does  any  injury  to  his  neighbour, 
relating  either  to  life  or  estate.  The 
Quakers  are  charged  with  other  errors  of 
a  very  bad  complexion,  drawn  especially 
from  the  writings  of  those  who  were 
first  of  their  persuasion  ;  but  these  tenets 
the  modern  Quakers  seem  to  disown,  and 
appear  very  willing  to  explain  and  re 
concile  their  authors  to  a  more  orthodox 
meaning:  the  truth  is,  they  now  far  dif 
fer  from  what  they  were  originally,  not 
only  in  principle,  but  even  their  exter 
nal  demureiiess  and  rigidity  seem  to  be 
abated. 

QUAKE  IMPEDIT,  is  a  writ  which 
lies  where  one  lias  an  advowson,  and  the 
parson  dies  and  another  presents  a  clerk, 
or  disturbs  the  rightful  patron  to  present. 

QUARK  INCUM13RAVIT,  is  a  writ 
which  lies  where  two  are  in  plea  for  the 
advowson  of  a  church,  and  the  bishop  ad- 
mils  the  clerk  of  one  of  them  within  the 
six  months;  then  the  other  Khali  have  this 
writ  irMtnst  the  bishop. 

QUAKE  XOX  ADMrSIT,  is  a  writ 
which  lies  where  a  man  has  recovered  an 
advowson,  and  sends  his  clerk  to  the  bishop 
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to  be  admitted,  and  the  bishop  will  not  re 
ceive  him. 

QUATRODECIMANI,  or  PASCIII- 
TES.  A  name  given,  in  the  second  cen 
tury,  to  some  of  the  Christians,  who  would 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  four 
teenth  day  of  the  moon,  on  what  day  of 
the  week  soever  it  happened. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  (See 
Annates.) 

QUIETISTS.  A  Christian  sect,  that 
took  its  origin  in  the  last  century  from 
Michael  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
endeavoured  to  establish  new  doctrines  in 
Italy  ;  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  men 
ought  to  annihilate  themselves,  in  order  to 
be  united  to  GOD,  and  remain  afterwards  in 
quietness  of  mind,  without  being  troubled 
for  what  should  happen  to  the  body,  and 
therefore  his  followers  took  the  name  of 
Quietists  from  the  word  quies,  rest :  by 
that  principle  he  pretended  that  no  real 
act  was  either  meritorious  or  criminal,  be 
cause  the  soul  and  its  faculties  being  anni 
hilated,  had  no  part  therein,  and  so  this 
doctrine  led  people  to  transgress  all  laws, 
sacred  and  civil.  The  doctrine  of  Molinos 
in  1G87  was  by  the  inquisitors  and  pope 
declared  false  and  pernicious,  and  his  book 
burnt.  He  himself  was  imprisoned  after 
he  had  recanted,  and  died  in  1692.  It  is 
supposed  there  are  many  of  this  sect  still 
in  being  in  Italy,  though  covertly,  and 
that  their  doctrine  has  also  crept  over  the 
Alps  into  France,  the  "  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  explained,"  written  by  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Cambray,  having  some  tendency 
that  way. 

QUINQUAGESIMA.  A  Sunday  so 
called,  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day  before 
Easter,  reckoned  in  the  whole  numbers : 
SHROVE  SUNDAY. 

QUINQUARTICULAR     CONTRO 
VERSY.     The  controversy  between   the 
Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  on  the  Five  I 
Points.     (See  Five  Points.) 

QUOD  PERMITTAT,  is  a  writ  granted 
to  the  successor  of  a  parson,  for  the  re 
covery  of  pasture,  by  the  statute  of  the 
13  Edward  I.  c.  24. 

QUESTMEN.     Persons    appointed    to 
help   the    churchwardens.     (See   Church-  ' 
wardens.} 

RANTERS.      A   denomination    which 
arose  in  the  year  1645.     They  set  up  the  i 
light  of  nature  under  the  name  of  CHRIST 
in    men.      With    regard    to    the    Church, 
Scripture,  ministry,  &c.,  their  sentiments 
were  the  same  as  the  Seekers.     The  sect  i 
thus   instituted   is   now  extinct,   and    the  i 
name  is  given  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  i 


as  a  branch  of  the  Methodists  are  deno 
minated. 

RATE.    (Church  Hates.')     The  greater 
part  of  the  property  of  this  country  has 
been    bought    and    sold   with    an    under 
standing  that  the  church  of  the  parish  is 
to  be  kept  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of 
the  property.     Except  for  this  liability,  a 
larger  sum  would  have  been  paid  for  the 
property.     For  those,  therefore,  who  have 
thus  profited  by  the  existence  of  a  church 
rate,   to  refuse  that  rate,  and  so  appro- 
|  priate  to  themselves  what  does  not  belong 
j  to  them,  is  an  act  not  only  of  profaneness 
i  but  of  dishonesty. 

Rates  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  are 
i  to  be  made  by  the   churchwardens  with 
|  the   parishioners    assembled,  upon   public 
notice   given   in    the   church.      And   the 
major  part  of  them  that  appear  shall  bind 
the  parish;  or,  if  none  appear,  the  church 
wardens  alone  may  make  the  rate  ;  because 
they,  and  not  the  parishioners,  are  to  be 
cited  and  punished,  in  defect  of  repairs. 

The  bishop  cannot  direct  a  commission 
to  rate  the  parishioners,  and  appoint  what 
each  one  shall  pay :  this  must  be  done  by 
the  churchwardens  and  parishioners  ;  and 
the  spiritiial  court  may  inflict  spiritual 
censures  till  they  do.  But  if  the  rate  be 
illegally  imposed  by  such  commission  from 
the  bishop,  or  otherwise,  without  the 
parishioners'  consent,  yet  if  it  be  after 
assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  major 
part  of  the  parishioners,  that  will  make  it 
good. 

These  levies  are  not  chargeable  upon 
the  land,  but  upon  the  person  in  respect 
of  the  land,  for  the  more  equality  and 
inditferency.  And  houses  as  well  as  lands 
are  chargeable,  and  in  some  places  houses 
only ;  as  in  cities  and  large  towns,  where 
there  are  only  houses,  and  no  lands  to  be 
charged. 

A  rate  for  the  reparation  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church  is  real,  charging  the  land, 
and  not  the  person :  but  a  rate  for  orna 
ments  is  personal,  upon  the  goods,  and 
not  upon  the  land. 

And  Sir  Simon  Degge  saith  thus  :  There 
hath  been  some  question  made,  whether 
one  that  holds  lands  in  one  parish  and 
resides  in  another,  may  be  charged  to  the 
ornaments  of  the  parish  where  he  doth 
not  reside  ;  and  some  opinions  have  been, 
that  foreigners  were  only  chargeable  to 
the  shell  of  the  church,  but  not  to  the 
bells,  seats,  or  ornaments.  But  he  says, 
he  conceives  the  law  to  be  clearly  other 
wise  ;  and  that  the  foreigner  that  holds 
lands  in  the  parish,  is  as  much  obliged  to 
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pay  towards  the  bells,  seats,  and  ornament?, 
as  to  the  repair  of  the  church  ;  otherwise, 
i  there  would  be  a  threat  confusion  in  making 
I  several  levies,  the  one  for  the  repair  of 
I  the  church,  the  other  for  the  ornament-:, 
which  he  says  he  never  observed  to  be 
practised  within  his  knowledge.  And  it 
is  possible  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
>  the  land  in  the  parish  niav  be  held  by 
foreigners  ;  and  it  were  unreasonable  in 
such  ease  to  lay  the  whole  charge  upon 
the  inhabitants,  which  may  be  but  a  poor 
shepherd.  The  reason  alleged  against  this 
charge  upon  the  foreigners  is  chiefly  be 
cause  the  foreigner  hath  no  benefit  by  the 
bells,  seats,  and  ornaments;  which  receives 
an  answer  in  Jeffrey's  case  (5  Co.  (>7.), 
for  there  it  is  resolved,  that  landholders 
that  live  in  a  foreign  parish  are  in  judg 
ment  of  law  inhabitants  and  parishioners, 
as  well  as  in  the  parish  where  they  hold 
lands,  as  where  they  reside,  and  may  come 
to  the  parish  meetings,  and  have  votes 
there  as  well  as  others.  For  authorities 
in  the  case,  it  is  clear  by  the  canon  law, 
:  that  all  landholders,  whether  they  live  in 
the  parish  or  out  of  it,  are  bound  to  con 
tribute.  And  the  practice,  from  its  ease 
and  convenience,  seems  now  generally  to 
go  with  this  opinion. 

Stratford.  All  persons,  as  well  religions 
as  others  whatsoever,  having  possessions, 
farms,  or  rents,  which  are  not  of  the  glebe 

•  or  endowment  of  the  churches  to  be  re- 
.  paired,   living  within   the  parish   or  el-e- 
,:  where,  shall  be  bound  to  contribute  with 

the  rest  of  the  parishioners  of  the  aforesaid 
;  c-hurchcs,  as  often  as  shall  be  needful,  to  all 
i.  charges  incumbent  upon  the  parishioners, 

•  concerning  the  church  and  the  ornaments 
thereof,  by  law  or  custom,  having  respect 

K  unto  the  quantity  of  such  possessions  and 
rents.  Whereupon,  so  often  as  shall  be 
necessary,  the  ordinary  shall  compel  them 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  other  lawful 
means. 

If  a  person    inhabiteth   in   one  parish, 
and  hath  land  in  another  parish,  which  he 
!  occupieth  himself  there,  he  shall  be  charged 
H  for  this   land,   for    the   reparation    of  the 
i  church  of  the  parish   in  which   the   land 
lieth  ;  because  he   may  come   there  when 
he  will,  and  he  is  to  be  charged  in  respect 
of  the  land.     And  such  occupation  of  land 
imiketh  the  person  occupying  a  parishioner, 
;  find  entitles  him  to  come  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  same  parish,  when  they  meet  toge 
ther  for  such  purposes. 

"Where  such  lands  are  in  farm  ;  not  the 
lessor,  but  the  tenant,  shall  pay.  For  (as 
it  was  determined  in  Jeffrey's  case  before 


cited)  there  is  an  inhabitant  and  parishioner 
who  may  be  charged:  an  1  the  receipt  of 
the  rent  doth  not  make  the  les-or  a 
parishioner. 

It  is  said  that  the  patron  of  a  church,  as 
in  right  of'  the  founder,  may  prescribe, 
that,  in  respect  of  the  foundation,  he  and 
his  tenants  have  been  freed  from  the 
charge  of  repairing  the  church. 

The  rectorv,  or  vicarage,  which  is  de 
rived  out  of  it,  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
repair  of  the  body  of  the  church,  steeple, 
public  chapels,  or  ornaments;  being  at 
the  whole  charge  of  repairing  the  chancel. 

But  an  impropriator  of  a  rectory  or 
par-onage,  though  bound  to  repair  the 
chancel,  is  also  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
reparations  of  the  church,  in  case  he  hath 
lands  in  the  parish  which  are  not  parcel  of 
the  rectory. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  precinct  where  there 
is  a  chapel,  though  it  is  a  parochial  chapel, 
and  though  they  do  repair  that  chapel, 
are  nevertheless  of  common  right  con 
tributory  to  the  repairs  of  the  mother 
church.  It'  thev  have  seats  at  the  mother 
church,  to  go  thither  when  they  please,  or 
receive  sacraments,  or  sacramentals,  or 
maiTv,  christen,  or  bury  at  it,  there  can 
be  no  pretence  for  a  discharge.  Nor  can 
any  thing  support  that  plea,  but  that  they 
have  time  out  of  mind  been  discharged 
(which  also  is  doubted  whether  it  be  of 
itself  a  full  discharge);  or  that,  in  con 
sideration  thereof,  they  have  paid  so  much 
to  the  repair  of  the  church,  or  the  wall  of 
the  churchyard,  or  the  keeping  of  the 
bell,  or  the  like  compositions  (which  are 
clearly  a  discharge). 

Every  inhabitant,  dwelling  within  the 
parish,  is  to  be  charged  according  to  his 
ability,  whether  in  land  or  living  within 
the  same  parish,  or  for  his  goods  there; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  best  of  them,  but 
not  for  both. 

Every  farmer  dwelling  out  of  the  parish, 
and  havinu  hinds  and  living  within  the  said 
parish  in  his  own  occupation,  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  value  of  the  same  lands  or 
liviuir,  or  else  to  the  value  of  the  stock 
thereupon;  that  is,  for  the  best,  but  not 
for  both. 

Every  farmer  dwelling  out  of  the  parish, 
and  having  lands  and  living  within  the 
parish,  in  the  occupation  of  any  farmer  or 
farmers,  is  not  to  be  charged;  but  the 
farmer  or  farmers  thereof  are  to  be 
charged  ;  in  particularity,  every  one  ac 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  land  which  he 
occupieth,  or  according  to  the  stock  there 
upon  ;  that  is,  for  the  best,  but  not  for  botlu 
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Every  inhabitant  and  farmer  occupying 
arable  land  within  the  parish,  and  feeding 
his  cattle  out  of  the  parish,  is  to  be  charged 
with  the  arable  land  within  the  parish, 
although  his  cattle  be  fed  out  of  the 
parish. 

Every  farmer  of  any  mill  within  the 
parish,  is  to  be  charged  for  that  mill ;  and 
the  owner  thereof  (if  he  be  an  inhabitant) 
is  to  be  charged  for  his  liability  in  the 
same  parish,  besides  the  mill. 

Every  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  copy 
holds,  or  other  hereditaments,  inhabiting 
within  the  parish,  is  to  be  taxed  according 
to  his  wealth  in  regard  of  a  parishioner, 
although  he  occupy  none  of  them  himself; 
and  his  farmer  or  farmers  also  are  to  be 
taxed  for  occupying  only. 

The  assessors  are  not  to  tax  themselves, 
but  to  leave  the  taxation  of  them  to  the 
residue  of  the  parish. 

The  law  as  to  the  power  of  making  and 
levying  rates  for  church  purposes  cannot 
be  said  to  be  definitively  settled  at  present, 
as  there  have  been  conflicting  decisions, 
and  some  points  of  great  importance  are 
now  sub  judice,  so  far  as  regards  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  kingdom. 
But  at  present  the  preponderance  of  au 
thority  is  in  favour  of  these  two,  points  : 
1.  That  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
church  the  churchwardens  may  and  ought 
to  make  and  levy  a  rate,  even  though  it 
be  opposed  by  a  majority  of  ratepayers 
in  vestry  assembled.  2.  That  any  ex 
pense  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
service  in  the  church,  even  to  the  salaries 
of  pew  openers  and  organist,  may  be 
levied  by  rate  from  the  whole  parish,  if  a 
majority  of  ratepayers  in  vestry  assembled 
have  assented  thereto. 

RATIONALISM.  To  rationalise  is 
to  ask  for  reasons  out  of  place ;  to  ask 
improperly  how  we  are  to  account  for  | 
certain  things,  to  be  unwilling  to  believe  | 
them  unless  they  can  be  accounted  for, 
i.  e.  referred  to  something  else  as  a  cause, 
to  some  existing  system  as  harmonising 
with  them,  or  taking  them  up  into  itself. 
Again  ;  since  whatever  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  original  fact  canvassed, 
admits  in  turn  of  a  like  question  being 
raised  about  itself,  unless  it  be  ascertain- 
able  by  the  senses,  and  be  the  subject  of  j 
personal  experience,  Rationalism  is  bound 
properly  to  pursue  onward  its  course  of 
investigation  on  this  principle,  and  not  to 
stop,  till  it  can  directly  or  ultimately  refer 
to  self  as  a  witness,  whatever  is  offered  to 
its  acceptance.  Thus  it  is  characterised 
by  two  peculiarities ;  its  love  of  system- 
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atising,  and  its  basing  its  system  upon  per-! 
sonal  experience,  on  the  evidence  of  sense.) 
In  both  it  stands  opposed  to  what  is  com-j 
monly  understood  by  the  word  faith,  01* 
belief  in  testimony  ;  for  which  it  delibe-i 
rately  substitutes  system  (or,  what  is  po 
pularly  called  reason)  and  sight.  Ration 
alism  is  concerned  with  Anthropology,  Faitlii 
with  Theology. 

READER,.  The  office  of  reader  is  onu 
of  the  five  inferior  orders  in  the  Romish 
Church. 

And  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
churches  or  chapels  where  there  is  onbr 
a  very  small  endowment,  and  no  clergy 
man  will  take  upon  him  the  charge  o- 
cure  thereof,  it  has  been'  usual  to  admit; 
readers,  to  the  end  that  divine  service  in. 
such  places  might  not  altogether  be  neg 
lected. 

It  is  said,  that  readers  were  first  ap 
pointed  in  the  Church  about  the  third 
century.  In  the  Greek  Church  they  were 
said  to  have  been  ordained  by  the  im 
position  of  hands :  but  whether  this  wa^ 
the  practice  of  all  the  Greek  Churches 
has  been  much  questioned.  In  the  Latin 
Church  it  was  certainly  otherwise.  The 
Council  of  Carthage  speaks  of  no  other 
ceremony,  but  the  bishop's  putting  the 
Bible  into  his  hands  in  the  presence  ol* 
the  people,  with  these  words,  "  Take  this 
book  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  word 
of  GOD,  which  office  thou  shalt  faithfully 
and  profitably  perform,  thou  shalt  have 
part  with  those  that  minister  in  the  word 
of  GOD."  And,  in  Cyprian's  time,  they 
seem  not  to  have  had  so  much  of  the 
ceremony  as  delivering  the  Bible  to  them, 
but  were  made  readers  by  the  bishop's 
commission  and  deputation  only,  to  such 
a  station  in  the  Church.  —  Bingham. 

Upon  the  Reformation  here,  they  were 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  following 
injunctions: — "Imprimis, — 1  shall  not 
preach  or  interpret,  but  only  read  that 
which  is  appointed  by  public  authority: 
—  I  shall  not  minister  the  sacraments  or 
other  public  rites  of  the  Church,  but  bury 
the  dead,  and  purify  women  after  their 
child-birth:  —  I  shall  keep  the  register 
book  according  to  the  injunctions: — I 
shall  use  sobriety  in  apparel,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  church  at  common  prayer  :  — 
I  shall  move  men  to  quiet  and  concord, 
and  not  give  them  cause  of  offence :  — 
I  shall  bring  in  to  my  ordinary,  testimony 
of  my  behaviour,  from  the  honest  of  the 
parish  where  I  dwell,  within  one  half  year 
next  following:  —  I  shall  give  place  upon 
convenient  warning  so  thought  by  the 
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ordinary,  if'  any  learned  minister  shall  be 
placed  there'  at  tin-  .-nil  <>f'  the  patron  of 
the  parish  : —  I  -hall  claim  no  m<>iv  of  the 
fruits  sequestered  of  Mich  run-  where  I 
shall  serve,  hut  :is  it  shall  be  thought 
meet  to  the  wisdom  ot'  the  ordinarv:  —  1 
shall  daily  at  the  least  read  one  chapter  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  one  other  of  the 
New,  with  good  advisement,  to  the  in- 
•  crease  of  my  knowledge: — I  -hall  not 
appoint  in  my  room,  l>v  reason  ot'  mv 
absence  or  sickness,  any  other  man  :  but 
shall  leave  it  to  the  suit  of  the  pari-h  fo 
•the  ordinarv,  for  assigning  some  other 
able  man  :  —  I  shall  not  read  but  in  poorer 
parishes  destitute  of  incumbents,  except 
jm  the  time  of  sickness,  or  for  other  good 
•considerations  to  be  allowed  bv  the  or- 
'dinarv  :  —  I  shall  not  openlv  intermeddle 
with  any  artificer's  occupations,  as  oovet- 
ouslv  to  seek  a  gain  thereby,  having  in 
'ecclesiastical  living  the  sum  of  twenty 
nobl"s  or  above  bv  the  year." 

This  was  resolved  to  be  put  to  all  readers 
and  deacons  by  the  respective  bishop-;,  and 
:is  signed  by  both  the  archbishops,  together 
.with  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
•Ely,  Sarunt,  Carlisle,  Chester.  Exeter, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  Gloucester. — PUryjw's 
\  Annals. 

Bv  the  foundation  of  divers  hospitals, 
there  are  to  be  readers  of  prayers  there, 
•who  are  usually  licensed  bv  the  bishop. 

READING' DESK.  The  reading  desk, 
or  reading  pew,  appears  to  have  been 
[frequently  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ipulmf,  which  was  ordered  bv  the  canons 
-of  1()03  to  be  placed  in  everv  church  not 
[already  provided  with  one.  The  reading 
'desk  is  only  once  recognised  in  our  Praver 
.Book,  and  that  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to 
ijthe  Commination  :  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  term  was  first  introduced  there  at 
the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in 
,16(^1  :  it  is  not  found  in  any  edition 
'printed  before  that  time.  Bishop  Sparrow 
itells  us,  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
'Cromwell,  the  reading  pew  had  one  desk 
•for  the  Bible,  looking  towards  the  people 
I'tothe  bodv  of  the  Church;  another  fur  the 
[Prayer  Book,  looking  towards  the  east,  or 
upper  end  of  the  chancel.  And  very 
^reasonable  was  this  usage  :  for.  when  th" 
'people  were  spoken  to,  it  was  fit  to  look 
(towards  them,  hut  when  (Jon  was  spoken 
to,  it  was  fit  to  turn  from  the  people.  And 
^besides,  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  world 
\ more  honourable  in  the  esteem  of  men 
•than  another,  it  is  tit  to  look  that  way 
•when  we  prav  to  (Jon  in  public,  that  the 
turning  of  our  bodies  to  a  more  honourable 


place  may  mind  us  ot'  the  great  honour 
and  majesty  of  the  person  \ve  -peak  to. 
And  tin-  reason  St.  A  ir_'ii-tine  gives  of'  the 
Church's  ancient  c-ii-tom  of'  turniir_r  to  the 
east  in  their  public  pravers,  because  the 
east  is  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
world,  being  the  region  of  light,  whence 
the  Lrlorious  sun  arises. 

liE.\I)IX(J  IX.  The  ceremony  of 
reading  in,  which  is  required  of  everv  in 
cumbent  on  entering  upon  his  cure,  is  be<t 
described  in  the  memorandum  to  lie  signed 
bv  the  churchwardens,  or  other  inhabitants 
ot'  the  parish,  ot'  its  having  been  performed. 
It  is  as  follows  :  — 

*•  Memorandum,  that  on  Sunday,  the 

dav  of- — ,  in  the  year  of  our 

LORD  —  .  the  Reverend  A.  I!.,  clerk, 

rector,  or  vicar  ot' ,  in  the  count  v  of 

•,  and  diocese  of ,  did  read  in 

his  church  of aforesaid,  the  articles 

of  religion,  commonly  called  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  agreed  upon  in  convocation, 
in  the  year  of  our  LOKD  Uli'J,  and  did 
declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
thereto:  also,  that  he  did  publicly  and 
openly,  on  the  day  and  \  ear  aforesaid,  in 
the  time  of  divine  service,  read  a  declara 
tion  in  the  following  words,  viz.  '  I,  A.B., 
do  declare,  that  1  will  conform  to  the 
lituiLTV  of  the  I'nited  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established,' 
together  with  a  certificate  under  the  hand 
ot'  the  Uight  Rev  lend—  — ,  by  divine 

permission  Lord  Bishop  of ,  of  his 

having  made  and  subscribed  the  same 
before  him;  and  also  that  the  said  A.  B. 
did  read,  in  his  parish  church  aforesaid, 
publicly  and  solemnly,  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer  according  to  the  form  pre 
scribed  in  and  by  the  book,  intituled  'the 
Book  ot'  Common  Prayer,  and  Administra 
tion  of  the  Sacrament-,  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England  :  together 
with  the  Psalter  or  P.-alms  of  David, 
pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said 
in  churches,  and  the  form  and  manner 
of  makin-_r,  ordaining,  and  consecrating 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;'  and  that 
immediately  after  readinur  the  evening 
service,  the  said  A.B.  did,  openly  and 
publicly,  before  the  congregation  there 
assembled,  declare  his  unfeigned  assent 
;uid  consent  to  all  things  therein  contained 
and  prescribed,  in  these  words,  viz.  '  I, 
A.  !>..  do  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and 
const-lit,  to  all  and  every  thing  contained 
an  1  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book,  inti 
tuled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
i.  L  -2 
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other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England;  together  with  the  Psalter  or 
Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  to  be 
sung  or  said  in  churches,  and  the  form  and 
manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  conse 
crating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.' 
And  these  things  we  promise  to  testify 
upon  our  corporal  oaths,  if  at  any  time  we 
should  be  duly  called  upon  so  to  do.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written." 

REAL  PRESENCE.  (See  Transub 
stantiation,  Communion,  Lord's  Supper, 
Eucharist.)  The  Homily  on  the  sacra 
ment  expressly  asserts,  "  Thus  much  we 
must  be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of 
the  LORD  there  is  no  vain  ceremony  or 
bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent: 
but  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  LORD  in  a  marvellous  incorpora 
tion,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  HOLY 
GHOST,  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the 
souls  of  the  faithful."  In  the  order  for  the 
administration  of  the  LORD'S  supper,  the 
elements  are  repeatedly  designated  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  and  after  the 
reception  of  them  we  give  thanks  that  GOD 
doth  vouchsafe  to  feed  us,  who  have  duly 
received  these  holy  mysteries  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  of 
[His]  Sox,  our  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST."  In 
the  exhortation  of  the  same  office,  mention 
is  made  of  "  the  holy  communion  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  CHRIST."  "  We  spiri 
tually  eat  the  flesh  of  CHRIST,  and  drink 
his  blood."  —  Ibid.  u  Grant  us,  therefore, 
gracious  LORD,  so  to  eat  the  flesh  of  thy 
dear  SON  JESUS  CHRIST,  and  to  drink  his 
blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made 
clean  by  his  body,"  &c.  —  Prayer  before 
Consecration.  "  Grant  that  we,  receiving 
these  thy  creatures,  of  bread  and  wine,  £c. 

may    be  partakers   of  his    most 

precious  body  and  blood."  —  Consecration. 
The  catechism,  in  agreement  with  this, 
defines  the  inward  part  of  this  sacrament 
to  be  "  the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST, 
which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  LORD'S 
supper."  The  28th  article  asserts,  with 
reference  to  the  holy  communion,  that 
"  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith 
receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break 
is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  CHRIST,  and 
likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  CHRIST." 

So  speaks  the  Church  of  England,  which 
expressly  rejects^ the  Romish  figment  of 
transubstantiation.  Therefore,  the  Church 


of  England  distinguishes  between  the  real 
presence,  which  she  so  strongly  asserts, 
and  the  Romish  error  which  has  led  to 
Romish  heresy. 

Bishop  Ridley,  our  great  reformer,  who 
died  because  he  would  not  accept  the  fable 
of  transubstantiation,  said,  addressing  his 
judge,  "  jNly  lord,  you  know  that  where 
any  equivocation,  which  is  a  word  having 
two  significations,  is,  except  distinction  be 
given,  no  direct  answer  can  be  made ;  for 
it  is  one  of  Aristotle's  fallacies,  containing 
two  questions  under  one,  the  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  one  answer.  For  both 
you  and  I  agree  herein,  that  the  sacrament 
is  the  very  true  and  natural  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST,  even  that  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  which  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  GOD  the  FATHER,  which  shall  come  from 
thence  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  i 
dead,  only  we  differ  in  motto,  in  the  way 
and  manner  of  being ;  we  confess  all  one 
thing  to  be  in  the  sacrament,  and  dissent 
in  the  manner  of  being  there.  I,  being 
fully  by  GOD'S  word  thereto  persuaded, 
confess  CHRIST'S  natural  body  to  be  in  the 
sacrament,  indeed  by  spirit  and  grace, 
because  whosoever  receiveth  worthily  that 
bread  and  wine,  receiveth  effectually 
CHRIST'S  body  and  drinketh  his  blood; 
that  is,  he  is  made  effectually  partaker  of 
his  passion  ;  and  you  make  a  grosser  kind 
of  being,  enclosing  a  natural,  a  lively,  a 
moving  body,  under  the  shape  or  form  of 
bread  and  wine.  Now  this  difference 
considered,  to  the  question  I  answer  :  that 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  CHRIST  vere  et  reaiiter^ 
indeed  and  in  reality,  if  you  take  those 
terms,  indeed  and  really,  for  spiritually  by 
grace  and  efficacy ;  for  so  every  wortiiy 
receiver  receiveth  the  very  true  body  of 
CHRIST  :  but  if  you  mean  really  and  in 
deed,  so  that  thereby  you  include  a  lively 
and  a  moveable  body  under  the  forms  of 
bread  and  wine,  then,  in  that  sense,  is  not 
CHRIST'S  body  in  the  sacrament,  really  and 
indeed." — Wordsworth's  Biography,  iii. 
237.  The  difference  is  strongly  pointed 
out  by  Gloucester  Ridley.  With  reference 
to  Bishop  Ridley's  opinions,  he  and  those 
associated  with  him  denied  the  presence 
of  CHRIST'S  body  in  the  natural  substance 
of  his  human  and  assumpt  nature,  but 
grant  the  presence  of  the  same  by  grace; 
that  is,  they  affirmed  and  said,  that  the 
substance  of  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
CHRIST  is  only  remaining  in  heaven,  and 
so  shall  be  until  the  latter  day,  when  he 
shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and 
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the  dead  ;  but  by  grace  the  same  l.odv  is 
present  here  with  us,  as  we  sav  of  the  MIU, 
whicli    in    substance    never    remove! h    liis 
place  out    of  the    heavens,    is    vet    present 
here  l>y  his   l)L'ams,  hi:ht,  ami   natural   in 
fluence,  when  it  shineth  upon  earth.      For 
all   grant    that    St.  Paul's    words    require, 
that  the  bread  which  we  break  should   be 
the  communion  of  the  bodv  of  CHRIST,  and 
that  the  cup  of  blessing  should  be  the  com 
munion  of  the  blood  of  CHIUST. —  Itidlci/. 
That  which  is  given  by  the  priest  in  this 
i  sacrament   is,  as   to   its   substance,    bread 
and  wine  ;  as  to  its  sacramental  nature  and 
signification,  it  is  the  figure  or  representa- 
l  tion  of  CHRIST'S  body  and   blood,    which 
•was  broken    and  shed   for   us.      The   verv 
i  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  as  vet,  it  is  not  : 
[but,  being  with  faith  and    piety   received 
bv  the  communicant,   it    becomes   to   him, 
by  the  blessing  of  GOD  and  the  grace  of 
the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  the  verv  bodv  and  blood 
of  CHRIST;  as  it  entitles  him  to  a  part  in 
the  sacrifice  of  his  death,  and  to  the  bene 
fits  thereby  procured  to  all  his  faithful  and 
obedient  servants. — Abp.  Wake. 

These  words  (viz.  u  the  bodv  and  blood 
of  Christ,  which  are  verilv  and  indeed  taken 
and  received,")  are  intended  to  shew,  that 
our  Church  as  truly  believes  the  stronuot 
i  assertions  of  Scripture  concerning  tin's 
: sacrament,  as  the  Church  of  Koine  doth, 
only  takes  more  care  to  understand  them 
in  tin;  right  meaning :  whicli  is,  that 
; though,  in  one  sense,  all  communicants 
•equally  partake  of  what  CHRIST  calls  his 
'body  and  blood,  that  is,  the  outward  si^us 
'of  them,  yet  in  a  much  more  important 
•  sense,  "the  faithful"  only,  the  pious  and 
^virtuous  receiver,  eats  his  Ilesh  and  drinks 
this  blood,  shares  in  the  lite  and  strength 
"derived  to  men  from  his  incarnation  and 
death,  and,  through  faith  in  him,  becomes, 
bv  a  vital  union,  OHO  with  him  ;  "  a 
jmember,"  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  ''of  his 
flesh  and  of  his  bones  ''  (Eph.  v.  ;}0.)  ; 
certainly  not  in  a  literal  sense,  which  vet 
the  Romanists  might  as  well  assert,  as  that 
,\ve  cat  his  Ilesh  in  a  literal  sense,  but  in  a 
figurative  and  spiritual  one.  Jn  appear- 
(ance,  the  sacrament  of  CHRIST'S  death  is 
fffiven  to  all  alike;  but  "verilv  and  indeed," 
in  its  beneficial  effects,  to  none  besides  the 
faithful.  Even  to  the  unworthy  commu 
nicant  he  is  present,  as  he  is  wherever  we 
meet  together  in  his  name  :  but  in  a  better 
uid  most  gracious  sense  to  the  worthy 
i»ul,  becoming,  by  the  inward  virtue  of  his 
Spirit,  its  food  and  sustenance. 

This   real    presence    of   CIIKIST    in    the 
sacrament,   his    Church    hath    alwavs    be 


lieved.  15ut  the  monstrous  notion  of  his 
bodily  presence  was  started  7<><>  vears 
after  his  death;  and  arose  chiellv  from 
the  indiscretion  of  preachers  and  writers 
of  warm  imaginations,  who,  instead  of  ex 
plaining  judiciously  the  lotty  figures  of 
Scripture  language,  heightened  them,  and 
went  beyond  them,  till  both  it  and  they 
had  their  meaning  mistaken  uio>t  asto 
nishingly.  And  when  once  an  opinion  had 
taken  loot,  that  seemed  to  exalt  the  holy 
sacrament  so  much,  it  easily  grew  ami 
spread;  and  the  more  for  its  wonderful 
absurdity  in  those  ignorant  and  supersti 
tious  ;i'_-es  :  till  at  length,  . 500  years  ago, 
and  f-JOO  years  after  our  S.vviot  R'S  birth, 
it  was  established  for  a  gospel-truth,  by 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  ami  even  this  had  been  tolerable, 
in  comparison,  if  they  had  not  added 
idolatrous  practice  to  erroneous  belief, 
worshipping,  on  their  knees,  a  bit  of  bread 
for  the  SON  of  (Jon.  Nor  are  they  content 
to  do  this  themselves,  but,  with  most  un 
christian  cruelty,  curse  and  murder  those 
who  refuse  it. 

It  i>  true  we  also  kneel  at  the  sacrament 
as  thev  do,  but  for  a  verv  different  pur 
pose  ;  not  to  acknowledge  "  any  corporal 
presence  of  CHRIST'S  natural  Ilesh  and 
blood,"  as  our  Church,  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of'  misconstruction,  expressly 
declares,  adding,  that  "his  body  is  in 
heaven,  and  not  here,"  but  to  worship  him, 
who  is  everywhere  present,  the  invisible, 
(ioi).  And  this  posture  of  kneeling  we  by 
no  means  look  upon  as  in  itself  necessary, 
but  as  a,  very  becoming  appointment,  and 
very  fit  to  accompany  the  pravers  and 
praises  which  we  oiler  up  at  the  instant  of 
receiving;  and  to  express  that  inward 
spirit  of  piety  and  humility,  on  whicli  our 
partaking  worthilv  of'  this  ordinance,  and 
receiving  benefit  fi  om  it,  depend.  — -  Alp. 
Seeker. 

KEALISTS.  The  Realists,  who  followed 
the  doctiiiie  of  Aristotle  with  respect  to 
universal  ideas,  were  so  called  in  opposition 
to  the  Nominalists  (see  Nominalists),  who 
embraced  the  hypothesis  of  Xeiio  and  the 
Stoic-;  upon  that  perplexed  and  intricate 
subject.  Aristotle  held,  against  Plato, 
that,  previous  to,  and  independent  of 
matter,  there  were  no  universal  ideas  or 
essences  ;  and  that  the  ideas,  or  exemplars, 
which  the  latter  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind,  and  to  have  been  the 
models  of  all  created  things,  had  been 
eternally  impressed  upon  matter,  and  were. 
coeval  with,  and  inherent  in,  their  objects. 
Xeno  and  his  followers,  departing  both 
i.  i.  :3 
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from  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems, 
maintained  that  these  pretended  umversals 
had  neither  form  nor  essence,  and  were  no 
more  than  mere  terms  and  nominal  repre 
sentations  of  their  particular  objects.  The 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  prevailed  until  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Roscelinus  em 
braced  the  Stoical  system,  and  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  whose  senti 
ments  were  propagated  with  great  success 
by  the  famous  Abelard.  These  two  sects 
differed  considerably  among  themselves, 
and  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  their 
respective  tenets  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

RECTOR.  A  term  applied  to  several 
persons  whose  offices  are  very  different,  as, 
1 .  The  rector  of  a  parish  is  a  clergyman 
who  has  the  charge  and  care  of  a  parish, 
and  possesses  all  the  tithes,  &c.  2.  The 
same  name  is  also  given  to  the  chief  elec 
tive  officer  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and 
also  to  the  head-master  of  large  schools. 
3.  Rector  is  also  used  in  several  convents 
for  the  superior  officer  who  governs  the 
house.  The  Jesuits  gave  this  name  .to  the 
superiors  of  such  of  their  houses  as  were 
either  seminaries  or  colleges. 

RECUSANT.  A  Recusant,  in  general, 
signifies  any  person,  whether  Papist  or 
other,  who  refuseth  to  go  to  church  and  to 
worship  GOD  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England :  a  Popish  Recusant 
is  a  Papist  who  so  refuseth ;  and  a  Popish 
Recusant  convict  is  a  Papist  legally  con 
victed  of  such  offence. 

REDEEMER,  THE.  Our  LORD  and 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 
(Job,  xix.  25.)  "  The  Redeemer  shall 
come  to  Sion."  (Isa.  lix.  20.)  "  CHRIST 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  (Gal.  iii. 
13.)  "  Redeemed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  CHRIST."  (1  Pet.  i.  18, 19.)  "  Having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
(Heb.  ix.  12.  See  also  Job,  xxxiii.  23, 
24.  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  Rom.  iii.  24.  1  Cor. 
i.  30-.  Eph.  i.  7.  Rev.  v.  9.) 

REDEMPTION  denotes  our  recovery 
from  sin  and  death,  by  the  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  CHRIST,  who  on  this  account  is 
called  the  "  REDEEMER."  (Isaiah,  lix.  20. 
Job,  xix.  25.)  — See  Covenant  of  Redemp 
tion. 

REFUGE.     (See  Sanctuary.-) 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF,  In  the  Levi- 
tical  law  six  cities  were  appointed  as  cities 
of  refuge  for  those  who  might  by  accident, 
and  without  malice,  unhappily  slay  another. 
There  they  were  to  dwell  till  the  death  of 


the  high  priest ;  and  if  caught  before  the} 
came  thither,  or  afterwards  away  from  the 
city,  they  might  be  slain  by  the  avenger  o;' 
blood. 

REFORMATION.  The  rescue  of  oui 
Church  from  the  usurped  dominion  of  tht 
pope,  and  its  restoration  from  the  corrup- 

j  tions   of  popery  to  a  nearer  approach  tc 

[  primitive  purity,  which  took  place  in  the 
16th  century,  is  called  the  Reformation. 
(See  Church  of  England  and  Lutheranism.) 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  contem 
poraneous  Protestant  movement  on  the 
Continent. 

REGIUM  DONUM  MONEY.  Money 
allowed  by  government  to  the  Dissenters. 
The  origin  of  it  was  in  the  year  1723.  As 
the  Dissenters  approved  themselves  strong 
friends  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  they 
enjoyed  favour ;  and  being  excluded  all 
lucrative  preferment  in  the  Church,  the 
prime  minister  wished  to  reward  them  for 
their  loyalty,  and,  by  a  retaining  fee,  to 
preserve  them  stedfast.  A  considerable 
sum,  therefore,  was  annually  lodged  with 
the  heads  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independ 
ents,  and  Baptists,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  necessitous  ministers  of  their  congre- 

,  gations. 

REGENERATE.  (See  Conversion, 
Regeneration,  Renovation.)  Every  bap 
tized  child  is  called  regenerate.  There 
have  been  some  very  unreasonable  ex 
ceptions  taken  against  this  expression  ; 
as  if  all  persons,  who  are  baptized,  were 
truly  converted,  whereas  several  of  them 
prove  afterwards  very  wicked.  But  this 

j  objection  is  grounded  upon  a  modern 
notion  of  the  word  "  regeneration,"  which 
neither  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church, 
nor  the  compilers  of  our  liturgy,  knew 
anything  of.  Indeed,  some  writers  of  the 
last  century  ran  into  this  new  fangled 
phrase,  to  denote  conversion,  or  a  re 
turning  from  a  lapsed  state,  after  a  no 
torious  violation  of  the  baptismal  covenant, 
to  an  habitual  state  of  holiness.  But  no 
ancient  writer,  that  I  know  of,  ever  ex 
pressed  this  by  the  word  "  regeneration." 
Regeneration,  as  often  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Scripture  books,  signifies  the  baptismal  re 
generation.  "There  is  but  one  word  which 
answers  to  this  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  is,  7T«Xiyyei'£<Ti'a;  and  that  7ra\t-/yn>tnia 
refers  to  baptism  is  plain,  by  having  the 
word  \wrpov  joined  with  it:  "According 
to  his  mercy  lie  saved  us  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration."  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  Our  S.v-  ; 
VIOUR  indeed  made  use  of  the  like  expres 
sion,  before  the  apostle,  to  Nicodemus, 
"Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
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sec  the  kingdom  of  (Jon."  (John,  iii.  3.) 
But  what  ho  means  by  being  born  a^ain 
he  explains,  ver.  5.,  by  directing  it  posi 
tively  to  baptism,  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  SIMKIT,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  (Jon."  "  Regenera 
tion,"  in  the  language  of  the  father.--,  con 
stantly  signifies  the  participation  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  The  Greeks  have 
a  variety  of  words  to  express  regeneration 
by  :  not  only  ui'ttyfiTiimr,  which  is  an 
exact  translation  of  it  ;  but  ai'twa/nt/ior, 
"  renovation  ;  "  uraK-tnn;  "  recreation  ;  " 
dvai'iwitc,  "renewing;"  drda-unn^  "re 
surrection;"  /itT(i(~u\i/,  the  "change;" 
ftfT«7roi'j;mr,  the  "refitting;"  TroAiyyti'tem/, 
ithe  being  "  born  again  ;  "  —n\n'Tt>Kici,  the 
I"  begetting  again  :  "  all  which  expressions 
iare  used  of  baptism,  and  seldom  or  never 
'of  the  rise  after  a  lapse.  The  language  of 
the  Latin  fathers  is  the  same.  The  Latin 
[translator  of  Irenjeus,  which  undoubtedly 
is  very  ancient,  expresses  the  Greek  «r«- 
lyti'ri/ffic  by  "regeneration:"  •'  baptism 
nrhich  is  a  regeneration  unto  GOD  :  "  and 
so  likewise  calls  the  dvayfrvijuii-oi,  the 
'baptized,  "  regenerati,"  the  "regenerate." 
St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of  baptism,  ex 
presses  himself  thus  :  "By  baptism  we  are 
renewed,  by  which  also  we  are  born  again." 
St.  Austin,  besides  innumerable  other  pas 
sages,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines 
[has  several  expressions  all  to  this  purpose: 
the  calls  baptism  "the  spiritual  regenera 
tion  ; "  he  says  the  baptized  person  "  is 
[born  again,  because  he  is  regenerated ; " 
[and  lastly  he  calls  baptism  "the  sacrament 
of  regeneration."  And  in  another  place  he 
[moves  a  question,  whether  the  baptism  of 
[the  schismatieal  Uonatists  does  confer  i-e- 
Igeneration  or  not ;  but  never  doubted 
'whether  that  of  the  Catholics  did  so.  But, 
[when  any  of  the  ancients  have  occasion  to 
•express  a  returning  to  GOD  after  a  state 
of  sin,  the  Greeks  use  the  word  /utru'/uAH", 
.lUfTo'i'otiY,  &c.  &c. ;  the  Latins,  pce>ii(r>tl/«, 
\cvmersio.  The  language  of  the  schools  is 
exactly  that  of  the  Latin  lathers  in  this 
:point  ;  they  make  the  effect  of  baptism  to 
be  a  "regeneration,"  or  a  "generation  to 
a  spiritual  life;"  but  the  turning  to  (ion 
(after  a  course  of  sin  they  call,  either 
."penitence,"  or  "conversion  to  GOD." 
The  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Reforma- 
rtion  use  these  words  in  the  ancient  sense. 
Peter  Martyr  uses  "regeneration"  for 
baptism;  and  calls  the  turning  to  GOD, 
(after  a  state  of  sin,  the  "conversion  and 
j change  of  a  man."  Calvin,  where  he  de- 
; signs  to  speak  with  exactness,  uses  regene 
ration  for  the  baptismal  renovation,  as 


in  his  catechism  ;  though  sometimes  he 
uses  it  to  signify  conversion  :  but  this  is 
but  seldom;  he  generally,  with  tin-  ancient 
Latin  writers,  expressing  this  bv  "  ron- 

1  version."    When  the  Quinquarticular  con- 

i  troversy  arose,  and  long  treatises  were 
written  about  the  methods  of  converting 
grace,  the  divines,  who  managed  them, 
being  willing  sometimes  to  vary  their  ex 
pressions,  to  make  these  discourses,  dry 

|  enough  in  themselves,  thereby  something 
more  pleasant,  began  to  nse  "regenera 
tion"  as  a  synonymous  word  with  "  con 
version."  But  in  tlie  Synod  of  Dort  itself, 
though  in  some  of  the  particular  decla- 

i  rations  of  the  divines  of  the  several  coun 
tries  "regeneration"  and  "conversion" 
are  used  reciprocally;  yet  in  the  svnodical 
resolutions  the  word  "  conversion  "  is  al 
ways  used.  In  the  sermons  and  books, 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  late 
civil  wars,  ••  regeneration,"  for  u  repent 
ance  "  or  "conversion,"  became  a  very 
fashionable  won!  :  but  sometimes  oddly 
expressing  it  by  "regeneration-work,"  &<;., 
they  made  sport  for  vain  people.  Ilow- 

i  ever,  by  frequent  use,  the  word  lins  come 
to  obtain  among  grave  and  judicious 
writers,  though  the  use  of  it  was  so  very 
modern;  insomuch  that  some  divines,  who 
had  their  education  since  the  Quinquarti 
cular  controversy,  and  were  concerned  iu 
the  review  of  the  liturgv  at  the  Restora 
tion,  pretended  to  find  fault  with  the  Com 
mon  Prayer  Book  for  using  the  word  "  re 
generation  "  in  the  ancient  sense,  which  it 
had  kept  Cor  1GOO  years,  in  opposition  to 
theirs,  which  was  hardly  sixty  years  old. 
And  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Com 
mon  Prayer  Hook  expression;  and,  I  hope 
to  silence  all  objections  upon  this  head. — 
Dr.  Nicholls. 

The  sense  of  the  Church  in  the  oflice  for 
baptism  is  so  plain,  th.it  no  more  would 
need  to  be  added,  but  only  that  some  with 
Nieodemii<  are  apt  to  say,  "  How  can  these 
things  be?"  (.John, iii.  9.) ;  judging  it  impos 
sible  that  so  iireat  a  matter  as  regeneration 
can  be  effected  so  soon,  and  by  so  mean  an 
instrument  as  they  account  it :  whereas  the 
effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  divine  power 
of  the  author,  not  to  the  intrinsic  ellicacy 
of  the  outward  means.  Yet  in  regard  we 
can  never  bless  GOD  heartily  for  a  mercy, 
unless  we  believe  he  hath  bestowed  it,  we 

I  must  labour  to  remove  these  scruples  by  a 
fuller  account  of  this  baptismal  regenera- 

:  lion,   that  we  may  not  withhold   the  divine 

praises,    bv    our    doubting    and     unbelief. 

The   word   "regeneration"    is   but   twice, 

that    I  know  of,  used   in    Scripture  :    first 
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(Matt.  xix.  28.),  "Ye  that  have  followed 
me  in  the  regeneration  :  "  where,  though 
by  altering  the  point,  "  Followed  me,  in 
the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  man," 
&c.,  it  may  signify  the  resurrection ;  yet, 
as  we  read,  it  signifies  the  renewing  of 
men  by  the  gospel  and  baptism.  Secondly 
(Tit.  iii.  5.),  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  HOLT 
GHOST,"  which  is  a  paraphrase  upon  that 
of  our  SAVIOUR  (John,  iii.),  "  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  the  SPIRIT,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(verse  5.). 

And  because  persons,  come  to  age  before 
their  conversion,  are  first  taught  and  per 
suaded  by  the  word  of  GOD,  the  language 
of  holy  writ  enlarges  the  metaphor,  and 
saith,  such  are  "  begotten  through  the  gos 
pel"  (1  Cor.  iv.  15.);  and  then  born  again 
or  regenerated  in  baptism.  In  like  manner 
speak  the  fathers,  who  do  constantly  and 
unanimously  affirm,  that  we  are  regene- 
lated  in  or  by  baptism.  So  that  we  must 
next  inquire,  wherein  this  regeneration 
doth  consist  ? 

And  first,  whereas  both  children  and 
those  of  riper  years  are  by  nature  dead  in 
sin,  so  that  they  live  under  the  guilt  and 
power  thereof,  our  gracious  FATHER  doth 
here  in  baptism  seal  a  covenant  with  us, 
wherein  he  promises  to  pardon  us ;  and, 
when  this  deadly  load  is  removed,  the  soul 
receives,  as  it  were,  a  new  life,  and  takes 
new  hopes  and  courage,  being  restored  to 
the  divine  favour,  and  being  set  free  from 
the  sad  expectations  of  condemnation  for 
former  sin,  original  in  infants,  and  both  it 
and  actual,  in  those  of  riper  years.  Before 
this  covenant  we  were  dead  in  law,  and  by 
the  pardon  of  our  sins  we  are  begotten 
again  to  a  lively  hope ;  and  herein  stands 
the  first  particular  of  our  regeneration, 
namely,  in  the  remission  of  sins  :  where 
fore  both  Scripture  and  antiquity  teach 
us  (Luke,  iii.  3.  Acts,  ii,  38.  xxii.  16.), 
that  baptism  is  the  means  for  remission  of 
sin  ;  and  hence  they  join  pardon  and  re 
generation  commonly  together,  because 
this  forgiveness  puts  us  into  a  new  estate, 
and  an  excellent  condition,  in  comparison 
of  that  which  our  natural  birth  had  left 
us  in. 

Secondly,  but  further  by  baptism  we 
gain  new  relations,  and  old  things  being 
done  away  all  things  become  new.  Hence 
the  Jews  called  their  proselytes  "  new-born 
children,"  because  they  forsook  all  their 
heathen  kindred ;  so  we,  although  we  do 
not  renounce  our  earthly  parents,  because 
ihey  also  are  Christians,  yet  we  gain  new 


alliances  ;   for  GOB  hereby  doth  become  | 
our  FATHER,  and  JESUS  our  master,  and  i 
all  the  saints  both  in  heaven  and  earth  oui  ! 
brethren  ;  so  that  it  is  as  if  we  were  born 
over   again,   since  baptism  doth  entitle  ut 
to  this  celestial  kindred. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For,  thirdly,  out 
corrupt  nature  is  changed  in  baptism,  and 
there  is  a  renovation  etlected  thereby,  both 
as  to  the  mortification  of  the  old  affections, 
and  the  quickening  of  the  new,  by  the 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  which  is  hereby  given  to  all 
that  put  no  bar  or  impediment  unto  it. 
This  was  the  ancients'_  doctrine,  who  af 
firmed  a  real  change  to  be  wrought,  and 
believed  the  SPIRIT  to  be  therein  bestowed, 
as  GOD  had  promised  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  2o, 
26.),  "  That  he  would  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  them,  and  they  should  be  clean  Irom 
all  their  filthiness,  and  then  a  new  heart 
would  he  give  them,  and  put  a  new  spirit 
within  them."  And  it  is  manifest,  that,  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  there  was 
abundance  of  tii'ts  and  graces  miraculously 
bestowed  upon  Christians  in  their  baptism; 
and  no  doubt,  if  the  catechumens  of  our 
days,  who  are  of  age,  would  prepare  them 
selves  as  strictly  by  repentance,  fasting, 
and  prayer,  as  they  of  old  did,  they  should 
find  incomparable  effects  of  this  sacred 
laver,  if  not  in  as  miraculous  measures,  yet 
to  as'  real  purposes  ;  that  is,  they  should 
be  truly  regenerated,  and  their  hearts 
changed  by  °the  influence  of  the  Diviue 
SriRrr.  But  some  may  doubt  whether 
infants  be  regenerated  in  this  sense,  be- 
cause  they  are  not  capable  of  giving  any 
evidences  of  their  receiving  the  bPiiuT . 
nor  doth  there  any  immediate  effects  of 
their  regeneration  appear :  hence  the  Pe 
lagians  denied  it ;  but  they  are  therefore 
condemned  by  the  Milevitan  Council,  and 
confuted  by  St.  Augustine.  It  is  con 
fessed  they  can  shew  no  visible  signs  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  operations  thereof,  no 
more  can  they  of  their  having  a  rational 
soul,  for  some  time ;  and  yet  we  know 
they  have  the  power  of  reason  within  them: 
and  since  all  infants  are  alike,  either  all  do 
here  receive  a  principle  of  new  life,  or 
none  receive  it ;  wherefore  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  believe,  as  the  ancients 
did,  that  GOD'S  grace,  which  is  dispensed 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipient, 
is  here  given  to  infants  to  heal  their  na 
ture,  and  that  he  bestowed  on  them  such 
measures  of  his  Spirit  as  they  can  receive; 
for  the  malignant  effects  of  the  first  Adam's 
sin  are  not  larger  than  the  free  gift  ob 
tained  by  the  second  Adam's  righteousness. 
(Rom.  v.  15.  18.)  And  if  it  be  asked  how 
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it  comes  to  pass  then  that  ?o  many  children 
do  afterwards  fall  oil'  to  all  impurity  ''  I 
answer,  so  do  too  many  grown  persons 
also;  and  neither  infants,  nor  men,  are  so 
regenerated  in  this  life,  as  absolutely  to 
extinguish  the  concupiscence;  for  the  flesh 
will  still  lust  against  the  spirit;  but  then 
GOD  gives  the  spirit  also  to  lust  against 
the  flesh.  (Gal.  v.  17— IK.)  He  leaves  the 
corruption  to  try  and  exercise  us,  but  so 
that  he  engageth  to  enable  us  to  get  the 
better,  through  this  new  nature  planted 
in  us,  if  we  will  improve  it,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  but  by  neglect, 
or  wilful  complying  with  the  llesh,  we  may 
lose  this  grace  agiiin  ;  our  gracious  FATHER 
hath  already  done  his  part,  and  will  do  it 
more  and  more,  as  the  child  shall  be  ca- 
,  pable  and  willing  to  receive  it.  And,  if 
this  seem  strange  to  any,  whose  opinions  are 
taken  up  from  later  definitions  of  regene 
ration,  let  them  dispute  with  holy  Cyprian, 
not  with  me,  who  saith,  "  The  grace  of 
GOD  is  equally  distributed  in  baptism,  but 
it  may  either  be  diminished  or  increased 
afterward,  by  our  acts  and  conversation." 

The  sum   is,  that   baptism   doth   seal   a 

pardon  to  us  for  all   former  transgression, 

and  begets  us  again  to  the  hope  of  eternal 

life  ;   that   it  restores   us  to  the  favour  of 

GOD,  and  gives  us  a  new  relation  to  him  ; 

and    finally    it    heals    our    nature    by    the 

SPIRIT    hereby    conveyed    to    us  :     and, 

though   all   this   be  upon  condition  of  our 

i   keeping  our  part  of  the  covenant,  yet  that 

E  makes   not  GOD'S  mercy  less,  nor  ought  it 

to  diminish  any  of  our  praises;  but  only  it 

'    must  make  our  prayers   at   present   more 

!   earnest,   and   the    child's   care  more  strict 

I  hereafter  to  make  this  its  calling  and  elec- 

^  tion  sure. 

This  is,  I  hope,  the  sense  of  our  Church, 
l   as  well  as  of  the  primitive  ;   and   it'  so,    it 
will   not   be  material  to  a  judicious  Chris 
tian   for   any  to  sav,  it  doth  not  agree  to 

*  some  modern  systems. — Dean  Comber. 

REGENERATION.     (See  Conversion 

and  Renovation.)    A  Latin  word  signifying 

new  birth,  or  being  born  again.      We  are 

'.    taught  in  the  catechism  that  "  a  sacrament 

is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 

and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained 

l;   by  CHRIST  himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we 

;    receive    the  same,  and   a  pledge   to  assure 

us  thereof.'1      And  we  are  taught  also  that 

1   the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  to  us, 

I   which  by  means  of  baptism  we  receive,  is 

"  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 

•  righteousness;  for  being  by  nature  born  in 
sin    and    the    children    of  wrath,    we    are 
hereby,"  i.  c.  by  baptism,  "  made  children 


of  grace."  Hence  the  catechism  teaches 
every  baptized  child  to  speak  of  his  bap 
tism  as  that  ''wherein  I  was  made  a  mem 
ber  of  CmusT,  the  child  of  (ion,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Hence,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
catechism,  the  minister,  immediately  after 
the  administration  of  this  sacrament  to  a 
child,  addicsses  the  congregation  thus: 
"Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted 
into  the  body  of  CHRIST'S  Church,  let  us 
give  thanks  unto  ALMIGHTY  GOD  for  these 
benefits;  and  with  one  accord  make  our 
prayers  unto  him,  that  thin  child  may  lead 
the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  this  be- 
<jinniii<r."  And  he  returns  thanks  to  our 
merciful  FATHER,  that  it  hath  pleased  him 
'•  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  oflice  of  private  baptism 
of  infants,  the  connection  between  holy 
baptism  and  regeneration  is,  it'  possible, 
still  more  expressly  asserted,  for  the  priest, 
with  reference  to  the  baptism  performed 
in  private,  is  taught  to  say,  on  the  receiving 
of  the  infant  into  the  Church,  "  seeing 
now  that  this  chili!  is  by  baptism  regi-ne- 
rate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  CHRIST'S 
Church."  Jn  the  oflice  for  the  baptism  of 
j  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  the  connection 
between  baptism  and  legeneration  is  as 
closely  observed.  To  many  persons  this 
doctrine  is  very  offensive.  We  believe 
that  it  is  repudiated  by  all  Dissenters 
except  the  Romish,  who,  amidst  their 
many  errors,  retain  this  evangelical  truth. 
As  an  answer  to  the  objections  urged 
against  this  scriptural  doctrine,  we  shall 
i  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon, 
i  of  Cambridge  ;  we  do  so,  because  we  have 
seldom  seen  the  truth  more  briefly  vindi 
cated.  The  following  passage  is  from  his 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ~2-Ji). 

"  In  the  baptismal  service,  ice  thtnik  GOD 
for  having  regenerated  the  baptized  infant 
by  Jii.s  Holy  Spirit.  Now  from  hence  it 
appears  that,  ///  the  opinion  of  our  re- 
formers.  regeneration  ami  remission  of  sins 
did  accompany  baptism.  Hut  in  what  sense 
did  they  hold  this  sentiment?  Did  they 
maintain  that  there  was  no  need  for  the 
seed  then  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  baptized 
person  to  grow  up  and  to  bring  forth 
fruit  ;  or  that  he  could  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  than  bv  a  progressive  renovation 
of  his  soul  alter  the  divine  image:'  Had 
they  asserted  any  such  doctrine  as  that,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  any  en 
lightened  person  to  concur  with  them. 
But  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  re 
pugnant  to  their  sentiments  than  such  an 
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idea  as  this ;  so  far  from  harbouring  such 
a  thought,  they  have,  and  that  too  in  this 
very  prayer,  taught  us  to  look  to  GOB  for 
that  total  change,  both  of  heart  and  life, 
which  long  since  their  days  has  begun  to  be 
expressed  by  the  term  regeneration.  After 
thanking  GOD  for  regenerating  the  infant  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  taught  to  pray, 
'  that  he,  being  dead  unto  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness,  may  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  utterly  abolish  the  whole  body 
of  sin;'  and  then  declaring  the  total 
change  to  be  the  necessary  mean  of  his 
obtaining  salvation,  we  add, '  so  that  finally, 
with  the  residue  of  thy  holy  Church,  he 
may  be  an  inheritor  of  thine  everlasting 
kingdom.'  Is  there  (I  would  ask)  any 
person  that  can  require  more  ?  There 
are  two  things  to  be  noticed  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  the  term  regeneration  and 
the  thing.  The  term  occurs  but  twice  in 
the  Scriptures ;  in  one  place  it  refers  to 
baptism,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  re 
newing  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  which,  how 
ever,  is  represented  as  attendant  on  it;  and, 
in  the  other  place,  it  has  a  totally  distinct 
meaning  unconnected  with  the  subject. 
Now  the  term  they  use  as  the  Scripture 
uses  it,  and  the  thing  they  require  as 
strongly  as  any  person  can  require  it. 
They  do  not  give  us  any  reason  to  imagine 
that  an  adult  person  can  be  saved  without 
experiencing  all  that  modern  divines 
(ultra- Protestant  divines)  have  included  in 
the  term  regeneration ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  do,  both  there  and  in  the  liturgy, 
insist  upon  a  radical  change  of  both  heart 
and  life.  Here,  then,  the  only  question  is, 
not  '  whether  a  baptized  person  can  be 
saved  by  that  ordinance  without  sanctifi- 
cation,'  but  whether  GOD  does  always  ac 
company  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified  ? 
Here  is  certainly  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  but  it  cannot  be  positively  decided 
in  the  negative  ;  because  we  cannot  know, 
or  even  judge,  respecting  it,  in  any  case 
whatever,  except  by  the  fruits  that  follow ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  fairness,  it  may  be 
considered  only  as  a  doubtful  point ;  and 
if  we  appeal,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  they  certainly  do,  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  accord  with  the  ex 
pressions  in  our  liturgy.  St.  Paul  says, 
*  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have 
been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.' 
And  this  he  says  of  all  the  visible  members 
of  CHRIST'S  body.  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.  27.) 
Again,  speaking  of  the  whole  nation  of 
Israel,  infants  as  well  as  adults,  he  says, 


'  They  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the 
same  spiritual  drink  ;  for  they  drank  of 
that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and 
that  rock  was  CHRIST.'  (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 4.) 
Yet,  behold,  in  the  very  next  verse  he  tells 
us  that,  '  with  many  of  them,  GOD  was  dis 
pleased,  and  overthrew  them  in  the  wil 
derness.'  In  another  place  he  speaks  yet 
more  strongly  still :  '  As  many  of  you,' 
says  he,  '  as  are  baptized  unto  CHRIST, 
have  put  on  CHRIST.'  Here  we  see  what 
is  meant  by  the  same  expression  as  that 
before  mentioned,  of  the  Israelites  being 
'  baptized  unto  Moses  (the  preposition  tit- 
is  used  in  both  places)  :  it  includes  all  that 
had  been  initiated  into  his  religion  by  the 
rite  of  baptism  ;  and  of  them  universally 
does  the  apostle  say,  '  they  have  put  on 
CHRIST.'  Now  I  ask,  have  not  the  persons 
who  scruple  the  use  of  that  prayer  in  the 
baptismal  service,  equal  reason  to  scruple 
the  use  of  these  different  expressions  ? 

"  Again ;  St.  Peter  says,  '  Repent  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  for  the  re 
mission  of  sins}  (Acts,  ii.  38.)  And  in 
another  place,  '  Baptism  doth  now  save  us.' 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  And  speaking  elsewhere 
of  baptized  persons  who  are  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST, 
he  says,  '  He  hath  forgotten  that  he  was 
purged  from  his  old  sins?  (2  Pet.  i.  9.) 
Does  not  this  very  strongly  countenance  the 

IDEA  WHICH  OUR  REFORMERS  ENTERTAINED, 
THAT  THE  REMISSION  OF  OUR  SINS  AND  THE 
REGENERATION  OF  OUR  SOULS,  IS  ATTEND 
ANT  ON  THE  BAPTISMAL  RITE  ?  " 

The  importance  of  holding  this  doctrine, 
besides  its  being  scripturally  true,  must  be 
at  once  apparent  to  those  who  reflect,  that 
the  whole  moral  education  of  a  Christian 
people  is  altered,  if  instead  of  teaching 
them,  as  we  ought  to  do,  that  GOD  has 
given  them  a  gift  which  they  may  use  to 
their  own  salvation,  but  for  losing  which 
they  will  be  awfully  punished,  —  if  instead 
of  this  we  tell  them  to  wait  and  to  expect 
the  gift  of  grace,  before  receiving  which 
they  cannot  please  GOD.  The  orthodox 
would  preach  to  all  baptized  persons,  tell 
ing  them  that  they  may  and  can  serve 
GOD  if  they  will :  the  heterodox  would 
address  baptized  persons  as  heathens,  and 
warn  them  that,  until  they  have  an  effec 
tual  calling,  they  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
easy  to  trace  much  of  the  evil  which  dis 
graces  the  religion  of  the  present  day  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  latter  notion. 

REGULAR.  In  the  continental  churches 
those  persons  are  called  regulars  who  pro- 
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fess  and  follow  a  certain  rule  of  life,  and 
observe  (lie  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
titv,  and  obedience. 

RELIC'S.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the 
remains  of  the  bodies  or  clothes  of  saints 
or  martyrs,  and  the  instruments  by  which 
they  were  put  to  death,  are  devoutly  pre 
served,  in  honour  to  their  memory;  kissed, 
revered,  and  carried  in  procession.  The 
respect  which  was  justly  due  to  the  mar 
tyrs  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  faith,  in 
a  few  ages,  increased  almost  to  adoration  ; 
and  at  length  adoration  was  really  paid 
both  to  departed  saints,  and  to  relics  of 
holv  men  or  liolv  things.  The  abuses  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  relics 
ore  very  great  and  flagrant,  and  are  justly- 
censured  in  our  2'2nd  article. 

In  the  earlv  ages  of  the  gospel,  when  its 
professors  were  exposed  to  every  species 
of  danger  and  persecution,  it  was  natural 
for  Christians  to  shew  every  mark  of  re 
spect,  both  to  the  bodies  and  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  suffered  death 
in  its  cause.  They  collected  their  remains 
and  buried  them,  not  only  with  decency, 
but  with  all  the  solemnity  and  honour 
which  circumstances  would  allow.  It  was 
also  the  custom  for  Christians  to  hold  their 
religious  meetings  at  the  places  where 
their  martyrs  were  buried,  by  which  they 
seemed,  as  it  were,  united  with  them;  and 
to  display  their  attachment  to  their  de 
parted  brethren  by  such  rites,  as  were  dic 
tated  by  the  fervour  of  their  devout  affec 
tion,  and  were  consistent  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  their  religion.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  boundary  was  ever  transgressed 
in  the  three  first  centuries;  but  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  pure  and  simple 
worship  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  debased 
by  superstitious  practices,  We  find  strong 
proofs  of  an  excessive  love  for  everything, 
which  had  belonged  to  those  who  had  dis 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  exertions 
or  their  sufferings  for  the  truth  of  Christi 
anity,  and  especially  for  any  part  of  their 
garments,  hair,  or  bones.  Augustine  in 
Africa,  and  Vigilantius  in  Spain,  com 
plained  loudly  of  this  culpable  fondness 
for  relics,  whic-h  they  speak  of  as  a  new 
corruption,  then  first  appealing  in  the 
Christian  world;  but  the  warm  disposition 
of  Jerome  led  him  to  stand  forward  in 
their  defence  with  more  xeal  than  discre 
tion.  However,  this  learned  lather,  even 
while  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that  miracles 
weie  sometimes  wrought  by  relic-;,  expli 
citly  disclaims  all  idea  of  offering  them 
worship.  Rut,  when  super-tit  ion  has  once 
made  its  wav  into  the  minds  of  men,  it 


gradually  gains  ground  :  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  set  limits  to  it,  particularly  when  there 
is  a  set  of'  persons,  respected  for  their 
pietv,  who  are  studious  to  encourage  it. 
Monks  carried  about  relics;  and  with 
great  east-,  and  no  small  advantage  to 
themselves,  persuaded  that  ignorant  ai_re 
of  their  value  and  importance.  Under 
their  recommendation  and  patronage,  they 
were  soon  considered  as  the  best  preserv 
atives  against  every  possible  evil  of  soul 
and  I  Kid  v  ;  and  when  the  worshipping  of 
images  came  to  be  established,  the  en 
shrining  of  relics  was  a  natural  conse 
quence  of  that  doctrine.  This  led  the 
way  to  absolute  worship,  which  was  now 
preached  by  the  Romish  clergy  as  a  Chris 
tian  duty.  Kverv  one  thought  it  necessary 
to  possess  a  relic  of  some  saint  or  martyr, 
as  the  effectual  means  of  securing  his  care 
and  protection  ;  and  fraud  and  imposition 
did  not  fail  to  furnish  a  supply  proportion 
able  to  the  demand.  The  discovers'  of  the 
catacombs  at  Rome  was  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  relics:  and  thus  the  popes  them 
selves  became  directly  interested  in  main 
taining  this  superstitious  wor.-liip.  The 
Council  of  Trent  authorised  the  adoration 
of  relics:  and  thev  continue  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Papists  of  the  prc.-ent.  day. 
What  has  been  already  said  is  amply  suf 
ficient  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  wor 
shipping  relics.  It  is  a  doctrine  manifestly 
'•grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scrip 
ture  :  "  it  is  ''a.  fond  thing."  that  is,  foolish 
and  trilling,  in  the  extreme;  directly  con 
trary  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  ntterlv  irrcconcileable  with 
common  sense.  —  ]}/>.  Tontline. 

RKLICHH'S.  This  was  the  term  given 
in  our  Church  before  the  Reformation  to 
persons  engaged  bv  solemn  vows  to  the 
monastic  life.  It  is  still  used  in  this  sense 
on  the  Continent,  and  among  the  Popish 
Recusants. 

RK.MOXSTIJAXTS.  (See  Armiiuatis.) 
ThN  name  was  given  to  the  Arminians, 
becau-e  in  1(110  they  presented  a  remon 
strance  to  the  states-general  of  Holland 
and  West  L'riesland,  specifying  their  griev 
ance-. 

RKXOYATIOK.  Regeneration  is  the 
joint  work  of  water  and  the  SPIRIT,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  the  SPIRIT  only  ; 
renovation  is  the  joint  work  of  the  SPIRIT 
and  the  man.  IJegeneration  comes  only 
once  in  or  threu'_di  baptism.  Renovation 
exists  before,  in,  and  after  baptism,  and 
mav  be  often  repeated.  Regeneration, 
being  a  single  ad,  can  have  no  parts,  and 
is  incapable  of  increase.  Renovation  is, 
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in  its  very  nature,  progressive.  Regenera 
tion,  though  suspended  as  to  its  effects  and 
benefits,  cannot  be  totally  lost  in  the  pre 
sent  life.  Renovation  may  be  often  re 
peated  and  totally  lost.  Dr.  Waterland 
distinguishes  between  regeneration  and 
renovation  thus :  — 

1.  Grown   persons  coming    to  baptism 
properly  qualified,  receive  at  once  the  grace 
of  regeneration  ;    but,  however  well  pre 
pared,   they  are   not  regenerate  without 
baptism.      Afterwards   renovation    grows 
more  and  more  within  them  by  the  in 
dwelling  of  the  SPIRIT. 

2.  As  to  infants,  their  innocence  and  in 
capacity  are  to  them  instead  of  repentance, 
which  they  do  not  want,    and   of  actual 
faith,  which  they  cannot  have :    and  they 
are   capable   of    being    born    again,    and 
adopted  by  GOD,  because   they  bring  no 
obstacle.     They  stipulate,   and  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  translates  them  out  of  a  state  of 
nature  into  a  state  of  grace,   favour,   and 
acceptance.      In  their  case,  regeneration 
precedes,  and  renovation  follows  after,  and 
they  are  the  temple  of  the  SPIRIT  till  they 
defile  themselves  with  sin. 

3.  As  to  those  who  fall  off  after  regene 
ration,  their   covenant   state   abides,    but 
•without  any  saving  effect,  because  without 
present  renovation  :  but  this  saving  effect 
may  be  repaired  and  recovered  by  repent 
ance. 

4.  With  respect  to  those  who  receive 
baptism  in  a  state  of  hypocrisy  or  impeni- 
tency,  though  this  sacrament  can  only  in 
crease  their  condemnation,  still  pardon  and 
grace  are  conditionally  made  over  to  them, 
and    the   saving   virtue   of   regeneration, 
which  had  been  hitherto  suspended,  takes 
effect,  when  they  truly  repent  and    un- 
fei<med!y  believe  the  gospel. 

RENUNCIATION.  In  holy  baptism, 
the  persons  baptized,  or  in  the  case  of  in 
fants  their  sponsors  in  their  name,  are 
asked,  "  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh, 
so  that  thou  wilt  not  follow  nor  be  led  by 
them?"  And  their  answer  is,  "/  renounce 
them  all."  This  renunciation  is  of  very 
great  antiquity,  so  great  indeed  that  its 
beginning  cannot  be  traced,  nor  any  time 
mentioned  when  it  was  not  used ;  so  that 
it  is  probably  of  apostolic  origin. 

REPAIRS  OF  CHURCHES.  An 
ciently  the  bishops  had  the  whole  tithes 
pf  the  diocese  ;  a  fourth  part  of  which,  in 
every  parish,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  re 
pairs  of  the  church ;  but,  upon  a  release  of 


this  interest  to  the  rectors,  they  were  con 
sequently  acquitted  of  the  repairs  of  the 
churches. 

And  by  the  canon  law,  the  repair  of  the 
church  belongeth  to  him  who  receiveth 
this  fourth  part ;  that  is,  to  the  rector,  and 
not  to  the  parishioners. 

But  custom  (that  is,  the  common  law) 
transferreth  the  burden  of  reparation,  at 
least  at  the  nave  of  the  church,  upon  the 
parishioners ;  and  likewise  sometimes  of 
the  chancel,  as  particularly  in  the  city  of 
London  in  many  churches  there. 

But,  generally,  the  parson  is  bound  to 
repair  the  chancel.  Not  because  the  free 
hold  is  in  him,  for  so  is  the  freehold  of  the 
church  ;  but  by  the  custom  of  England, 
which  hath  allotted  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel  to  the  parson,  and  the  repairs  of 
the  church  to  the  parishioners :  yet  so, 
that  if  the  custom  hath  been  for  the  parish, 
or  the  estate  of  a  particular  person  to 
repair  the  chancel,  that  custom  shall  be 
good. 

As  to  the  vicars,  it  is  ordained  by  a 
constitution  of  Archbishop  Winehelsea, 
that  the  chancel  shall  be  repaired  by  the 
rectors  and  vicars,  or  others  to  whom  such 
repair  belongeth.  Whereupon  Lyndwood 
observes,  that  where  there  is  both  rector 
and  vicar  in  the  same  church,  they  shall 
contribute  in  proportion  to  their  benefice ; 
which  is  to  be  understood  where  there  is 
not  a  certain  direction,  order,  or  custom, 
unto  which  of  them  such  reparation  shall 
appertain. 

And  as  rectors  or  spiritual  persons,  so 
also  impropriators,  are  bound  of  common 
right  to  repair  the  chancels.  This  doctrine 
(under  the  limitations  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  article)  is  clear  and  uncontested : 
the  only  difficulty  hath  been  in  what 
manner  they  shall  be  compelled  to  do  it ; 
whether  by  spiritual  censures  only,  in  like 
manner  as  the  parishioners  are  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
since  impropriations  are  now  become  lay 
i'ees ;  or  whether  by  sequestrations  (as  in 
cumbents,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  spiritual 
impropriators  of  all  kinds,  may  be  com 
pelled). 

As  to  this,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
that  the  Spiritual  Court  may  grant  seques 
tration  upon  an  impropriate  parsonage,  for 
not  repairing  the  chancel  (M.  '29.  C.  2.  3 
Keb.  829.)  ;  yet  by  another  book  it  is  said, 
that  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  did  incline 
that  there  could  be  no  sequestration  ;  for, 
being  made  a  lay  fee,  the  impropriation 
was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
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Christian,  and  lliev  were  onlv  to  proceed  j 
against  the  person,  as  against  another  lav- 
inun,  for  not  repairing  tlu'  church.  (  1'.  '2-. 
C.  2.  '2  Vent.  i\~>.)  And  liv  the  same  ca-e 
as  reported  (2  Mud.  1.57.),  it  is  said  that  the 
whole  court,  except  Atkins,  were  of  that 
opinion. 

On   the  contrarv,  Dr.  (lilison   observes, 
that    impropriations,    before   thev    became 
lay  fees,  were  undoubtedly  liable   to  se 
questration  ;   that   the   king    was   to  enjoy 
them  in  the  same  manner   as  the   religions 
had   done,  and    nothing   was   eonveved    to 
the  king  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
but  what  the  religious  had  conveyed  ;  that 
is,  the  profits  over  and  above  the  finding 
of  divine  service,  and  the  repairing  of  the 
chancel,  and  other  ecclesiastical   burdens  : 
,  and  the  general  saving    (he  says)    in    the 
31   Henry  VIII.  c.  1:?..   may   be"   well    ex 
tended  to  a  saving  of  the  right  of  the  or 
dinary  in  tliis  particular,   which   riuht  he 
undoubtedly    had     by    the    law    and    the 
I  practice  of  the  Church,   which   said   right 
I  is  not  abrogated  by  anv  statute  whatsoever. 
I  And  he  observes  further  these  thing* :    1. 
'  That   although    (as  was  expressly  alleged 
in  the  two  cases  above  referred  to)   this 
power  had  been  frequently  exercised  by 
the   spiritual   courts,  yet  no  instances  do 
appear,    before   these,    of    any   opposition 
made.     2.  That,  in  both  the  said  instances, 
!  judgment  was  given,  not  upon  the  matter 
t  or   point  in  hand,  but  upon  errors  found 
;  in  the  pleadings.     ;}.  That  one  argument 
\  against    the    allowing    the    ordinary    such 
}  jurisdiction  was  db  iiiconvenienti,  that  such 
!  allowance  would  be  a  step  towards  giving 
!  ordinaries   a   power  to  augment  vicarages, 
:  as  they  might  have  done,  and  frequently 
\  did,  before  the  dissolution. 

Where    there   are    more    impropriators 
i  than  one  (as  is  frequently  the  case),  and 
:   the  prosecution  is  to  lie  carried   on  by  the 
,    churchwardens  to  compel  them  to  repair, 
it     seemeth     advisable     for    the     church 
wardens   fust  to  call   a  vestry,   and   there 
(after  having  made  a  rate  for  the  repair  ot 

•  the  church,  and  other  expenses  necessary 
I  in  the  execution  of  their  ollice)  that    the 

•  vestry    make    an    order    for    the    church- 
l   wardens  to  prosecute  the  impropriators,  at 
I  the  parish  expense ;  in  which  prosecution 

the  court  will  not  settle  the  proportion 
amongst  the  impropriators,  but  admonish 
all  who  are  made  parties  to  the  suit,  to 
repair  the  chancel,  under  pain  of  excom- 
••  municalion.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
make  every  impropriator  a  party,  but  only 
to  prove  that  the  parties  prosecuted  have 
received  tithes  or  other  profits  belonging 


to  the  ivctorv.  sufficient  to  repair  it  :  and 
thev  must  settle  the  propnrtion  aninii'_j 
themselves:  fur  it  is  not  a  Miit  a^ain>t 
them  for  a  <um  of  nionev,  but  for  a  ncjlerf 
of  the  duty  which  is  incumbent  on  all  ot' 
them;  though  it  maybe  udvi.-able  to  make 
as  many  ot' them  parties  as  can  be  come  at 
with  certainty. 

Repairing  of  the  chancel  is  a  discharge 
from  contributing  io  the  repairs  of  the 
church.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  known 
law  ot' the  Church,  in  the  gloss  of  John  de 
Athon  upon  a  constitution  of  Othobun 
(hereafter  mentioned),  for  the  reparation 
of  chancels:  and  is  also  evident  from  the 
ground  of  the  respective  obligations  upon 
parxin  and  parishioners  to  repair,  the  first 
the  chancel,  the  second  the  church,  which 
was  evidently  a  division  of  the  burden, 
and  by  consequence  a  mutual  disengaging 
of  each  from  that  part  which  the  other 
took.  And  therefore  as  it  \\as  declared  in 
Serjeant  Davie's  case  (2  llnU's  ]\rp.  21  1 .), 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  im 
propriator  was  rateable  to  the  church,  for 
lands  which  were  not  parcel  of  the  par 
sonage,  notwithstanding  his  obligation  as 
parson  to  repair  the  chancel;  so,  when 
this  plea  of  the  farmer  of  an  impropriation 
(2  Kt'b.  7-'50.  742.),  to  be  exempt  from  the 
parish  rate  becau-e  he  repaired  the  chancel, 
was  refused  in  the  spiritual  court,  it  must 
probably  have  been  a  plea  ollered  to 
exempt  other  posses-ions  also  from  church 
rates.—  (libs.  1!)!).  200. 

If  there  be  a  chapel  of  ease  within  a 
parish,  and  some  part  of  the  pari.-h  have 
used  time  out  of  mind,  alone,  without 
others  of  the  parishioners,  to  repair  the 
chapel  of  ease,  and  there  to  hear  service, 
and  to  marry,  and  all  the'  other  things,  but 
onlv  thev  bury  at  the  mother  church,  yet 
thev  shall  not  be  discharged  c.f  the  repa 
ration  of  the  mother  church,  but  ought  to 
contribute  thereto;  for  the  chapel  was 
ordained  only  for  their  ease. 

So  in  the  said  case,  it'  the  Inhabitants 
who  have  used  to  repair  the  chapel  pre 
scribe  that  thev  have  time  out  of  mind 
used  to  repair  the  chapel,  and  by  rea.-on 
thereof  have  been  discharged  of  the  repa 
ration  of  the  mother  church,  vet  this  shall 
j  not  discharge  them  ot' the  reparation  of  the 
mother  church,  for  that  is  not  anv  direct 
prescription  to  lie  discharged  thereof,  but 
it  is,  by  reason  thereof,  a  prescription  for 
the  reparation  of  the  chapel. 

If  the  chapel  be  three  miles  di.-tant  from 
the  mother  church,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  have  used  to  come  to  the  chapel,  have 
used  alwavs  to  repair  the  chapel,  and  there. 
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marry  and  bury,  and  have  never  within 
sixty  years  been  charged  to  the  repair  of 
the  mother  church,  yet  this  is  not  any 
cause  to  have  a  prohibition ;  but  they 
ought  to  shew  in  the  spiritual  court  their 
exemption,  if  they  have  any,  upon  the 
endowment. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  chapelry 
prescribe  to  be  discharged  time  out  of  mind 
of  the  reparation  of  the*  mother  church, 
and  they  are  sued  for  the  reparation  of 
the  mother  church,  a  prohibition  lieth  upon 
this  surmise. 

If  two  churches  be  united,  the  repairs 
of  the  several  churches  shall  be  made  as 
they  were  before  the  union. 

Othobon.  The  archdeacon  shall  cause 
chancels  to  be  repaired  by  those  who  are 
bound  thereunto. — Ath.  112. 

Reynolds.  We  enjoin  the  archdeacons 
and  their  officials,  that,  in  the  visitation  of 
churches,  they  have  a  diligent  regard  to 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  especially  of 
the  chancel,  to  see  if  they  want  repair ; 
and  if  they  find  any  defects  of  that  kind, 
they  shall  limit  a  certain  time  under  a 
penalty,  within  which  they  shall  be  re 
paired.  Also,  they  shall  inquire  by  them 
selves  or  their  officials  in  the  parish  where 
they  visit,  if  there  be  ought  in  things  or 
persons  which  wanteth  to  be  corrected  : 
and  if  they  shall  find  any  such,  they  shall 
correct  the  same,  either  then,  or  in  the 
next  chapter.  —  Lyndw. 

The  fabric  of  the  church  consisteth  of 
the  walls,  windows,  and  covering. — Lyndw. 

Where  the  penalty  is  not  limited,  the 
same  is  arbitrary  (saith  Lyndwood)  :  but 
this  cannot  intend  here  (he  says)  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  concerneth  the  parishioners  ut  universos, 
as  a  body  or  whole  society,  who  are  bound 
to  the  fabric  of  the  body  of  the  church  : 
for  the  pain  of  excommunication  is  not 
inflicted  upon  a  whole  body  together, 
although  it  may  be  inflicted  upon  every 
person  severally  who  shall  be  culpable  in 
this  behalf.  And  the  same  may  be  ob 
served  as  to  the  penalty  of  suspension, 
which  cannot  fall  upon  the  parishioners  as 
a  community  or  collective  body.  Yet  the 
archdeacon  in  this  case,  if  the  defect  be 
enormous,  may  enjoin  a  penalty,  that, 
after  the  limited  time  shall  be  expired, 
divine  service  shall  not  be  performed  in 
the  church,  until  competent  reparation 
shall  be  made  ;  so  that  the  parishioners 
may  be  punished  by  suspension  or  in 
terdict  of  the  place.  But  if  there  are  any 
particular  persons  who  are  bound  to  con 
tribute  towards  the  repair,  and  although 


they  be  able,  are  not  willing,  or  do  neglec; 
the  same,  such  persons  may  be  compelled 
by  a  monition  to  such  contribution,  undej 
pain  of  excommunication,  that  so  thi^ 
church  may  not  continue  for  a  long  time 
unrepaired,  through  their  default. — Lyndw. 

But  this  was  before  the  time  thai 
churchwardens  had  the  special  charge  of 
the  repairs  of  the  church ;  and  it  seemett 
now  that  the  process  shall  issue  against 
the  churchwardens,  and  that  they  may  be 
excommunicated  for  disobedience. 

Stratford.  Forasmuch  as  archdeacons 
and  other  ordinaries  in  their  visitations, 
finding  defects  as  well  in  the  churches  as 
in  the  ornaments  thereof,  and  the  fences 
of  the  churchyard,  and  in  the  houses  of 
the  incumbents,  do  command  them  to  be 
repaired  under  pecuniary  penalties;  and 
from  those  that  do  not  obey  do  exact  the 
same  penalties  by  censures,  wherewith  the 
said  defects  ought  to  be  repaired,  and 
thereby  enrich  their  own  purses  to  the 
damage  of  the  poor  people  ;  therefore  that 
there  be  no  occasion  of  complaint  against 
the  archdeacons  and  other  ordinaries  and 
their  ministers  by  reason  of  such  penal 
exactions,  and  that  it  becometh  not  eccle 
siastical  persons  to  gape  after  or  enrich 
themselves  with  dishonest  and  penal  ac 
quisitions  ;  we  ordain,  that  such  penalties, 
so  often  as  they  shall  be  exacted,  shall  be 
converted  to  the  use  of  such  repairs, 
under  pain  of  suspension  ab  officio  which 
they  shall  ipso  facto  incur,  until  they  shall 
effectually  assign  what  was  so  received 
to  the  reparation  of  the  said  defects. — 
Lyndw. 

By  Canon  86.  Every,  dean,  dean  and 
chapter,  archdeacon,  and  others  which 
have  authority  to  hold  ecclesiastical  visit 
ations  by  composition,  law,  or  prescrip 
tion,  shall  survey  the  churches  of  his  or 
their  jurisdiction  once  in  every  three 
years,  in  his  own  person,  or  cause  the 
same  to  be  done. 

And  by  the  said  canon  they  were  re 
quired,  from  time  to  time,  to  certify  the 
high  commissioners  for  causes  ecclesias 
tical,  every  year,  of  such  defects  in  any 
the  said  churches  as  he  or  they  should 
find  to  remain  unrepaired,  and  the  names 
and  surnames  of  the  parties  faulty  therein. 
Upon  which  certificate  the  high  com 
missioners  were  desired  by  the  said  canon, 
ex  officio  mero,  to  send  for  such  parties, 
and  compel  them  to  obey  the  just  and 
lawful  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  ordi 
naries  making  such  certificates.  But  by 
the  16  Car.  II.  11.  the  High  Commission 
Court  was  abolished  ;  so  that  the  cogni- 
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sauce  thereof  now  restcth  solelv  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  judge. 

By  the  statute  of  Circumspect'1,  ngatifi, 
(13  Edward  I.  st.  iv.),  If  prelates  do  piuuMi 
for  that  tlie  church  is  uncovered,  or  not 
conveniently  decked,  the  spiritual  judge 
shall  have  power  to  take  knowledge,  not 
withstanding  the  king's  prohibition. 

The  Church.  This  is  intended  not  onlv 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  paro 
chial,  but  also  of  any  public  chapel  an 
nexed  to  it ;  but-  it  extendeth  not  to  the 
private  chapel  of  any,  though  it  be  fixed 
to  the  church,  for  that  must  be  repaired 
by  him  that  hath  the  proper  use  of  it,  for 
he  that  hath  the  profit  ought  to  bear  the 
burden. 

Canon  83.  The  churchwardens  or 
questmen  shall  take  care  and  provide, 
that  the  churches  be  well  and  sufficiently 
repaired,  and  so  from  time  to  time  kept 
and  maintained,  that  the  windows  be  well 
glazed,  and  that  the  Moors  be  kept  paved, 
plain,  and  even. 

If  the  churchwardens  erect  or  add  any 
thing  new  in  the  church,  as  a  new  gallery 
where  there  was  none  before,  they  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
parishioners,  and  also  a  licence  of  the 
ordinary. 

13ut  as  to  the  common  reparations  of 
the  fabric  or  ornaments  of  the  church, 
where  nothing  new  is  added  or  done,  it 
doth  not  appear  thai  any  consent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  parishioners  is  necessary  ; 
for  to  this  the  churchwardens  are  bound 
by  their  office,  and  they  are  punishable 
if  they  do  it  not. 

It'  the  major  part  of  the  parishioners  of 
a  parish,  where  there  are  four  bells,  agree 
that  there  shall  be  made  a  fifth  bell,  and 
this  is  made  accordingly,  and  they  make  a 
rate  for  paying  the  same,  this  shall  bind 
the  lesser  part  of  the  parishioners,  although 
they  agree  not  to  it ;  for  otherwise  any 
obstinate  persons  may  hinder  any  thing 
intended  to  be  done  for  the  ornament  of 
the  church. 

And  although  churchwardens  are  not 
charged  with  the  repairs  of  the  chancel, 
yet  they  are  charged  with  the  supervisal 
thereof,  to  see  that  it  be  not  permitted  to 
dilapidate  and  fall  into  decay  ;  and  when 
any  such  dilapidations  shall  happen,  if  no 
care  be  taken  to  repair  the  same,  they  are 
to  make  presentment  thereof  at  the  next 
visitation. 

If  a  church  be  so  much  out  of  repair, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pull  it  down  ;  or  so 
small,  that  it  needs  to  be  enlarged  ;  the 
major  part  of  the  parishioners,  having 


first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  ordinary 
to  do  what  is  needful,  and  meeting  upon 
due  notice,  may  make  a  rate  for  new 
building,  or  enlarging,  as  there  shall  be  oc 
casion.  This  was  declared  in  the  2!)  Car.  II. 
by  all  the  three  courts  successively,  not 
withstanding  the  cause  was  much  laboured 
by  a  great  number  of  Quakers,  who  op 
posed  the  rate. 

And  the  proper  method  of  proceeding 
in  such  case  seems  to  be  thus:  namclv, 
that  the  churchwardens  first  of  all  take 
care  that  public  notice  be  given  in  the 
church  for  a  general  vestry  of  the  whole 
parish  for  that  purpose ;  which  notice 
ought  to  be  attested  and  careful  Iv  pre 
served,  as  being  the  foundation  of  all  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  At  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  minister  and  church 
wardens  ought  to  attend;  and  when  the 
parishioners  are  assembled,  the  minister  is 
proper  to  preside ;  and  he,  or  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  or  such  person  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  them,  ought  to  enter  the 
orders  of  the  vestry,  and  then  have  them 
read  and  >igned.  And  agreeable  there 
unto,  a  petition  to  the  ordinary  for  a 
faculty  (setting  forth  the  particulars) 
should  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
i  minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners 
present,  and  approving  thereof'.  Where 
upon  the  ordinary  will  issue  a  monition 
to  cite  all  persons  concerned  to  shew 
ciiii-i-  whv  a  faculty  should  not  be  granted. 
I'jion  the  return  of  which  citation,  if  no 
cause,  or  not  sufficient  cause,  is  shewed,  the 
ordinary  will  proceed  to  grant  a  faculty  as 
is  desired,  and  as  to  him  shall  seem  tjood. 

KEPEXTAXCE  (see  Penitence,  Pen 
ance)  signifies  a  sincere  sorrow  for  all  past 
transgressions  of  (ion's  laws,  an  unfeigned 
disposition  of  mind  to  perform  the  will  of 
Gou  better  for  the  future,  and  an  actual 
avoiding  and  resisting  of  those  temptations 
to  sin  by  which  we  have  been  overpowered. 

REIIEDOS.  A  screen  behind  an  altar. 
In  large  conventual  churches,  where  there 
is  a  space  behind  the  high  altar,  this  was 
the  universal  termination  of  the  ritual 
presbytery ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  AVin- 
chester  and  Durham,  this  screen  was  of  ex 
treme  magnificence.  In  smaller  churches, 
where  the  reredos  was  not  required,  the 
altar  being  at  the  extreme  east,  it  is  seldom 
found,  though  an  arcade,  or  other  enrich 
ment  of  the  space  beneath  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  oast  window  sometimes  occurs. 

RESIDENCE.  1.  Otho.  The  bishop 
shall  provide,  that  in  every  church  there 
shall  be  one  resident,  who  shall  take  care 
of  the  cure  of  souls,  and  exercise  him- 
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self  profitably  and  honestly  in  performing 
divine  service  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  —  Athon.  36. 

The  rule  of  the  ancient  canon  law  was, 
that  if  a  clergyman  deserted  his  church  or 
prebend,  without  just  and  necessary  cause, 
and  especially  without  the  consent  of  the 
diocesan,  he  should  be  deprived.  And 
agreeable  hereunto  was  the  practice  in 
this  realm ;  for  though  sometimes  the 
bishop  proceeded  only  to  sequestration,  or 
other  censures  of  an  inferior  nature,  yet 
the  more  frequent  punishment  was  depri 
vation. —  Gibson,  827. 

2.  Regularly,  personal  residence  is  re 
quired  of  ecclesiastical  persons  upon  their 
cures  ;  and  to   that  end,  by  the  common 
law,  if  he  that  hath  a  benefice  with  cure 
be  chosen  to  an  office  of  bailiff,  or  beadle, 
or  the  like  secular  office,  he  may  have  the 
king's  writ  for  his  discharge.  —  2  Inst.  625. 

For  the  intendment  of  the  common  law 
is,  that  a  clerk  is  resident  upon  his  cure  ; 
insomuch  that  in  an  action  of  debt  brought 
against  J.  S.  rector  of  D.,  the  defendant 
pleading  that  he  was  demurrant  and  con 
versant  at  B.  in  another  county,  the  plea 
was  overruled ;  for,  since  the  defendant 
denied  not  that  he  was  rector  of  the 
church  of  D.,  he  shall  be  deemed  by  law 
to  be  demurrant  and  conversant  there  for 
the  cure  of  souls. — 2  Inst. 

3.  By  the  statute  of  the  Articuli  cleri 
(9  Edw.  II.  st.  i.  c.  8.),  in  the  articles  ex 
hibited  by  the  clergy,  one  is  as  follows : 
Also    barons    of    the    king's    exchequer, 
claiming    by   their    privilege,    that    they 
ought  to  make  answer  to  no  complainant 
out  of  the  same  place,  do  extend  the  same 
privilege  unto  clerks  abiding  there,  called 
to  orders   or  unto  residence,  and  inhibit 
ordinaries  that  by  no  means,  or  for  any 
cause,  so  long  as  they  be  in  the  exchequer, 
or  in  the  king's  services,  they  shall  not 
call  them  to  judgment.     Unto  which  it  is 
answered,  It  pleaseth  our  lord  the  king, 
that  such  clerks  as  attend  in  his  service, 
if  they  offend,  shall  be   correct  by  their 
ordinaries,  like  as  other  ;  but.  so  long  as 
they  are  occupied  about  the   exchequer, 
they  shall  not  be  bound  to  keep  residence 
in  their  churches.     And  this  is  added  of 
new  by  the  king's  council :  The  king  and 
his  ancestors,  since  time  out  of  mind,  have 
used  that  clerks  which  are  employed  in  his 
service,  during  such  time  as  they  are  in 
service,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  keep  re 
sidence  at  their  benefices ;  and  such  things 
as  be  thought  necessary  for  the  king  and 
commonwealth,  ought  not  to  be  said  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the  Church. 


By  the  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.,  commonly 
called  the  statute  of  Non-residence  :  As 
well  every  spiritual  person,  now  being 
promoted  to  any  archdeaconry,  deanery,  or 
dignity  in  any  monastery,  or  cathedral 
church,  or  other  church  conventual  or 
collegiate,  or  being  beneficed  with  any 
parsonage  or  vicarage ;  as  all  and  every 
spiritual  person  and  persons,  which  here 
after  shall  be  promoted  to  any  of  the  said 
dignities  or  benefices,  with  any  parsonage 
or  vicarage,  shall  be  personally  resident 
and  abiding  in,  at,  and  upon  his  said  dig 
nity,  prebend,  or  benefice,  or  at  any  one 
of  them  at  the  least ;  and  in  case  he  shall 
not  keep  residence  at  one  of  them  as 
aforesaid,  but  absent  himself  wilfully  by 
the  space  of  one  month  together,  or  by  the 
space  of  two  months  to  be  at  several  times 
in  any  one  year,  and  make  his  residence 
and  abiding  in  any  other  places  by  such 
time,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  default 
10Z.,  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that 
will  sue  for  the  same  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts  by  original  writ  of  debt,  bill,  plaint 
or  information,  in  which  action  and  suit  the 
defendant  shall  not  wage  his  law,  nor  have 
any  essoin  or  protection  allowed^(s.  26.). 

And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  pro 
cure  at  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere, 
any  license  or  dispensation  to  be  non 
resident  at  their  said  dignities,  prebends, 
or  benefices,  contrary  to  this  act ;  every 
such  person,  putting  in  execution  any  such 
dispensation  or  license  for  himself  shall 
incur  the  penalty  of  20Z.  for  every  time  so 
doing,  to  be  forfeited  and  recovered  as 
aforesaid,  and  such  license  or  dispensation 
shall  be  void  (s.  27.). 

Provided  that  this  act  of  non-residence 
shall  not  extend  nor  be  prejudicial  to  any 
such  spiritual  person  as  shall  chance  to  be 
in  the  king's  service  beyond  the  sea,  nor 
to  any  person  going  to  any  pilgrimage  or 
holy  place  beyond  the  sea,  during  the  time 
that  they  shall  so  be  in  the  king's  service, 
or  in  the  pilgrimage  going  and  returning 
home  ;  nor  to  any  scholar  or  scholars  being 
conversant  and  abiding  for  study,  without 
fraud  or  covin,  at  any  university  within 
this  realm  or  without ;  nor  to  any  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  king  or  queen,  daily  or 
quarterly  attending  and  abiding  in  the 
king's  or  queen's  most  honourable  house 
hold  ;  nor  to  any  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
prince  or  princess,  or  any  of  the  king's  or 
queen's  children,  brethren,  or  sisters,  at 
tending  daily  in  their  honourable  house 
holds,  during  so  long  as  they  shall  attend 
in  any  of  their  households  ;  nor  to  any 
chaplain  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop,  or  of 
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any  spiritual  or  temporal  lords  of  the  par 
liament,  daily  attending,  al)idinc_r,  and  re 
maining  in  any  of  their  honourable  house- 

•  holds;  nor  to  any  chaplain  of  anv  duchess, 
marquess,  countess,  viscountess,  or  baron- 

jess,  attending  daily  and  abiding  in  anv 
of  their  honourable  households  ;  nor  to  any 
chaplain  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  trea 
surer  of  England,  the  kind's  chamberlain, 
or  steward  of  his  household  lor  the  time 
being,  the  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
king's  most  honourable  household  for  the 
i  time  being,  attending  daily  in  any  of  their 
honourable  households;  nor  to  any  elinp- 
ilaiu  of  any  of  the  knights  of  the  honour- 
table  order  of  the  garter,  or  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  warden  of  the 
'  ports,  or  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  nor  to 
[any  chaplain  of  the  king's  secretary,  dean 
of  the  chapel,  amuer  for  the  time  being, 
daily  attending  and  dwelling  in  anv  their 
'households,  during  the  time  that  they  shall 
so  abide  and  dwell  without  fraud  or  coviu, 
in  any  of  the  said  honourable  households; 
;nor  to  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or  dean  of 

•  the  arches,  nor  to  any  chancellor  or  corn- 
Emissary  of  any  archbishop  or  bishop,  nor 

to  as  many  of  the  twelve  ma.-tcrs  of  the 
.•chancery  and  twelve  advocates  of  the 
'arches  as  shall  be  spiritual  men,  during  so 
jlong  time  as  they  shall  occupy  their  said 
jrooms  and  offices  :  nor  to  any  such  spiri 
tual  persons  as  shall  happen  bv  injunction 
:>f  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  king's  coun- 
J[?il,  to  be  bound  to  any  daily  appearance 
.and  attendance  to  answer  to  the  law,  during 
/the  time  of  such  injunction  (s.  '28.). 

Provided  also,  that  it   shall  be  lawful  to 
s'the  king  to  give  license  to  every  of  his 
DWU    chaplains,    for    non-residence     upon  ! 
their  benefices  ;  any  tiling  in  this  act  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding  (s.  i'!)  ). 

Provided  also,  that  every  duchess,  mar 
quess,  countess,  baroness,  widows,   which 
•*hall  take  any  husbands  under  the  degree 
>f  a    baron,    may    take    such    number     of 
chaplains  as  they  might  have  done  being 

•  widows ;  and  that  every  such  chaplain  mav 
iiave  like  liberty  of  non-residence,  as  they 
illicit  have  had  if  their    said  ladies    and 
mistresses    had    kept    themselves    widows 

IJy  the-2.1  lieu.  VIII.  c.  Hi.  Whereas  by 
the  statute  of  the  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1:5.  it  was 
prdained,  that  certain  honourable  persons, 
is  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  shall  have 
Chaplains  bcneliced  with  cure  to  serve 
::hem  in  their  honourable  houses,  which 
. Chaplains  shall  not  incur  the  danger  of  any 
I  penalty  or  forfeiture  made  or  declared  in 
;;he  same  parliament,  for  non-residence  ; 


upon  their  said  benefices;  in  which  a<-t  no 
provision  was  made  tor  any  of  the  kind's 
judges  of  his  hi^h  courts,  comuionlv  called 
the  king's  bench  and  the  common  pl>'.-is, 
except  only  for  tin;  chief  jud'je  o|'  tin; 
king's  bench,  nor  for  the  chancellor  nor 
the  chief  baron  of  the  kind's  exchequer, 
nor  for  any  oilier  inferior  persons  being  of 
(licking's  most  honourable  council  :  Ii  is 
therefore  enacted,  that  as  well  every  judge 
of  the  said  high  courts,  and  the,  chancellor 
and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the 
king's  general  attorney  and  ireneral  soli 
citor,  for  the  time  that  shall  be.  .-hall  and 
mav  retain  and  have  in  his  house,  or  at 
tendant  to  his  person,  one  chaplain  having 
one  beiieiie  •  with  cure  of  Minis,  which  mav 
be  absent  from  his  said  benefice,  and  not 
resident  upon  the  same;  the  said  statute 
made  in  the  said  one  and  twentieth  year, 
or  any  other  statute,  act,  or  oidinance  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I!y  the  -Js  Hen.  A'HI.  c.  13.  Whereas 
divers  persons,  under  colour  of  the  proviso 
in  the  act  of  the  -Jl  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1:?..  which 
exempteth  persons  conversant  in  the  uni 
versities  for  studv,  from  the  penalty  of 
non-residence,  contained  in  the  said  act, 
do  resort  to  the  universities,  where,  under 
pretence  of  -ludv,  thev  live  dissolutely, 
nothing  profiting  themselves  by  study  at 
all,  but  consume  the  time  in  idleness  and 
other  pa-times:  It  is  enacted,  that  all 
persons  who  shall  be  to  anv  benefice  or 
benefices  promoted,  as  is  aforesaid,  being 
above  the  age  of  forty  years  (the  chancellor, 
vice-chancellor,  commissary  of'  the  said 
universities,  wardens,  dean-,  provo.-ts,  pre 
sidents,  rectors,  masters,  principals,  and 
other  head  rulers  of  colleges,  halls,  and 
other  houses  or  place-  corporate  within 
the  said  universities,  doctors  of  the  chair, 
readers  of  divinity  in  the  common  schools 
of  divinity  in  the  said  universities,  only 
excepted),  shall  be  resilient  and  abiding 
at  and  upon  one  of  their  said  benefices, 
according  to  the  intent  and  true  meaning 
of  the.  said  former  act,  upon  -uch  pain  and 
penalties  a-  lie  contained  in  the  said  former 
act,  made  and  appointed  for  such  beueliced 
person-  for  their  non-residence;  and  that 
none  of  the  said  beneficed  person?,  being 
above  the  age  aforesaid,  except  before 
except,  shall  be  excused  of  their  non- 
residence  upon  the  said  benefices,  for  that 
they  be  students  or  resiants  within  the 
said  universities;  any  proviso,  or  any  other 
clause  or  sentence  contained  in  the  said 
former  act  of  non-residence,  or  any  other 
thing  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith 
standing. 
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And  further,  that  all  and  singular  such 
beneficed  persons,  being  under  the  age  of 
forty  years,  resiant  and  abiding  within  the 
said  universities,  shall  not  enjoy  the  pri 
vilege  and  liberty  of  non-residence,  con 
tained  in  the  proviso  of  the  said  former 
act,  unless  he  or  they  be  present  at  the 
ordinary  lecture  and  lectures,  as  well  at 
home  in  their  houses,  as  in  the  common 
school  or  schools,  and  in  their  proper 
person  keep  sophisms,  problems,  disputa 
tions,  and  other  exercises  of  learning,  and 
be  opponent  and  respondent  in  the  same, 
according  to  the  ordinance  and  statutes  of 
the  said  universities  ;  anything  contained 
in  the  said  proviso,  or  former  act,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  extend  to  any  person  who  shall 
be  reader  of  any  public  or  common  lecture 
in  divinity,  law  civil,  physic,  philosophy, 
humanity,  or  any  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
or  public  or  common  interpreter  or  teacher 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Chaldee,  or  Greek  ; 
nor  to  any  persons  above  the  age  of  forty 
years,  who  shall  resort  to  any  of  the  said 
universities  to  proceed  doctors  in  divinity, 
law  civil,  or  physic,  for  the  time  of  their 
said  proceedings,  and  executing  of  such 
sermons,  disputations,  or  lectures,  which 
they  be  bound  by  the  statutes  of  the  uni 
versities  there  to  do  for  the  said  degrees 
so  obtained. 

By  the  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  Whereas  by 
the  act  of  the  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  it  was  or 
dained,  that  certain  honourable  persons,  and 
other  of  the  king's  counsellors  and  officers, 
as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  should  and 
might  have  chaplains  beneficed  with  cure, 
to  serve  and  attend  upon  them  in  their 
houses,  which  chaplains  shall  not  incur  the 
danger  of  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  made 
or  declared  in  the  said  act  for  non-residence 
upon  their  said  benefices ;  in  which  act  no 
provision  is  made  for  any  of  the  head 
officers  of  the  king's  courts  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  the  courts  of  augmentations  of 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths,  the  master  of  his  majesty's 
wards  and  liveries,  the  general  surveyors 
of  his  lands,  and  other  his  majesty's  court : 
It  is  therefore  enacted,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  said  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
the  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmenta 
tions,  the  chancellor  of  the  court  of  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  the  master  of  his  ma 
jesty's  wards  and  liveries,  and  every  of  the 
king's  general  surveyors  of  his  lands,  the 
treasurer  of  his  chamber,  and  the  groom 
of  the  stole,  and  every  of  them,  shall  and 
may  retain  in  his  house,  or  attendant  unto 


his  person,  one  chaplain  having  one  bene-  | 
fice  with  cure  of  souls,  which  may  be  absent 
from  the  said  benefice,  and  non-resident 
upon  the  same  ;  the  said  statute  made  in 
the  said  twenty-first  year  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  or  any  other  statute,  act,  or  ordi 
nance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided  always,  that  every  of  the  said 
chaplains  so  being  beneficed  as  aforesaid, 
and  dwelling  with  any  the  officers  afore 
named,  shall  repair  twice  a  year  at  the 
least  to  his  said  benefice  and  cure,  and 
there  abide  for  eight  days  at  every  such 
time  at  the  least,  to  visit  and  instruct  his 
said  cure  ;  on  pain  of  forty  shillings  for 
every  time  so  failing,  half  to  the  king,  and 
half  to  him  that  will  sue  for  the  same  in 
any  of  the  king's  courts  of  record,  in  which 
suit  no  essoin,  protection,  or  wager  of  law 
shall  be  allowed. 

And  here  the  question  comes  to  be  re 
considered,  How  far  these  statutes,  taken 
together,  do  supersede  the  canon  law,  so 
as  to  take  away  the  power  which  the  ordi 
nary  had  before,  of  enjoining  residence  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ?  It  seems  to  be 
clear,  that,  before  these  statutes,  the  bishops 
of  this  realm  had  and  exercised  a  power  of 
calling  their  clergy  to  residence  ;  but  more 
frequently  they  did  not  exert  this  power, 
which  so  far  forth  was  to  the  clergy  a 
virtual  dispensation  for  non-residence. 
But  this  not  exerting  of  their  power  was 
in  them  not  always  voluntary ;  for  they 
were  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
pope,  who  granted  dispensations  of  non- 
residence  to  as  many  as  would  purchase 
them,  and  disposed  of  abundance  of  eccle 
siastical  preferments  to  foreigners  who 
never  resided  here  at  all.  The  king  also, 
as  appears,  had  a  power  to  require  the 
service  of  clergymen  ;  and  consequently  in 
such  case  to  dispense  with  them  for  non- 
residence  upon  their  benefices.  This 
power  of  the  king  is  reserved  to  him  by 
the  aforesaid  act  of  the  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
But  it  is  the  power  of  dispensation  in  the 
two  former  cases  which  is  intended  to  be 
taken  away,  namely,  by  the  bishop  and  by 
the  pope  ;  and  by  the  said  act  residence  is 
enjoined  to  the  clergy  under  the  penalty 
therein  mentioned,  notwithstanding  any 
dispensation  to  the  contrary,  from  the 
court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere  ;  with  a  pro 
viso  nevertheless,  that  the  said  act  shall 
not  extend  nor  be  prejudicial  to  the 
chaplains  and  others  therein  specially 
excepted.  It  is  argued,  that  this  act  being 
made  to  rectify  what  had  been  insufficient 
or  ineffectual  in  the  canon  law,  and  inflict 
ing  a  temporal  penalty  to  enforce  the 
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obligation  of  residence,  the  parliament  in 
tended  that  the  said  aet  should  lie  from 
thenceforth,  if  not  the  sole,  yet  the  prin 
cipal  rule  of  proceeding  in  this  particular; 
and  consequently,  that  the  persons  ex- 
cepted  in  the  act  need  no  other  exemption 
than  what  is  given  to  them  by  the,  act  for 
their  non- residence.  I'nto  this  it  is 
answered,  that  the  intention  of  t  lie  act  was 
not  to  take  away  any  power  which  the 
bishop  had  of  enjoining  residence,  but  the 
contrary  ;  namely,  it  was  to  take  away 
that  power  which  the  bishop  or  pope  ex 
ercised,  of  granting  dispensations  for  non- 
residence  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  act  left  to 
them  that  power  which  was  beneficial,  and 
only  took  from  them  that  which  tended  to 

.  the  detriment  of  the  church  ;  and  conse 
quently,  that  the  bishop  may  enjoin  re 
sidence  to  the  clergy  as  he  might  before, 
only  he  may  not  dispense  with  them  as  he 
did  before  for  non-residence.  And  indeed, 
from  any  thing  that  appears  upon  the  face 
of  the  act,  the  contrary  supposition  seemeth 
to  bear  somewhat  hard  against  tin1  rule, 
which  hath  generally  been  adhered  to  in 
the  construction  of  acts  of  parliament,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  in  the  affirmative 
doth  not  take  away  the  ecclesiastical  juris 
diction,  and  that  the  same  shall  not  be 
taken  away  in  any  act  of  parliament  but 
by  express  words.  It  is,  therefore,  further 

.    urged,  that  the  three  subsequent  acts  do 

•  explain  this  act,  ami  by  the  express  words 
}    thereof  do  establish  the  aforegoing  inter- 
1    pretation.     In  the  first  of  the  three  it  is 
'    said,  that   the  persons   therein   mentioned 

may  retain  one  chaplain,  which  may  be 
I  absent  from  his  benefice,  and  not  resident 
1  upon  the  same  ;  in  the  second  it  is  said, 

that    persons    above    forty    years    of    age 

•  residing   in   the  universities    shall  not  lie 
excused  of  their  non-residence ;  and  a^ain, 
that  persons  under  forty  years  of  age  shall 
not  enjov  the  privilege  of  non-residence, 
contained  in  the  proviso  of  the  said  former 
act,  unless  they  perform  the  common  ex- 

.  crcises  there,  and  the  like,  which  implies, 
that,  if  they  do  this,  they  shall  enjoy  such 
privilege  :  and  in  the  third  it  is  said,  that 
the  persons  therein  mentioned  mav  retain 

.  one  chaplain,  which  may  be  absent  from 
his  benefice,  and  non-resident  upon  the 
same;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  parliament  intended  a  greater  privilege 
to  the  chaplains  of  the  inferior  officers 
mentioned  in  the  said  last  act,  than  to  the 
chaplains  of  the  royal  family  and  principal 
nobility  mentioned  in  the  fir.-t  act.  Unto 
this  the  most  apposite  answer  seemeth  to 
be,  that  it  is  not  expressed  absolutely  in 


any  of  the  said  three  acts,  that   the  chap- 

i  lains  or  others  therein  mentioned  .-hall 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  nnn-re.-iclenee,  i>r 
may  be  absent  from  their  beiiefu  es,  and 
not  resident  upon  the  >ame  ;  but  only  this, 
that  they  may  be  absent  or  non-resident 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  statute  made  in  the 
said  twenty-first  year,  or  any  other  statute 
or  ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwith 
standing.  So  that  thev  are  only  exempted 
thereby  from  the  restraints  introduced  by 
the  statute  law,  but  in  oilier  respects  are 
left  as  they  were  before.  IJut  conceining 
this,  although  it  is  a  case  likely  enough  to 
happen  every  day,  there  hath  been  no  ad- 

<  judication. 

1'eccham.     We    do    decree,    that     rec- 

;  tors  who  do  not  make  personal  residence 

,  in  their  churches,  and  who  have  no  vicars, 
shall  exhibit  the  grace  of  hospitality  by 
their  stewards  according  to  the  ability  of 

!  the  church  ;  so  that  at  least  the  extreme 
necessity  of  the  poor  parishioners  be  re 
lieved ;  and  they  who  come  there,  and  in 

,  their  passage  preach  the  word  of  (loi>, 
may  receive  necessary  sustenance,  that, 
the  churches  be  not  justly  forsaken  of  the 
preachers  through  the  violence  of  want  ;  for 
the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat,  and  no 
man  is  obliged  to  warfare  at  his  own  cost. 
J!y  the  i:J  Elix.  c.  lit).  That  the  livings 
appointed  for  ecclesiastical  ministers  may 

•  not  by  corrupt  and  indirect  dealings  be 
transferred  to  other  m-es,  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  lease  to  be  made  of  any  benefice 
or  ecclesiastical  promotion  with  cure,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  not  being  impro- 
priated,  shall  endure  any  longer  than 
while  the  lessor  .-hall  be  ordinarily  re- 

i  sident,  and  serving  the  cure  of  such  bene 
fice,  without  absence,  above  fourscore  days 
in  any  one  year;  but  every  Midi  lease, 
immediately  upon  such  absence,  .-hall  cease 
and  be  void  :  and  the  incumbent  so  of 
fending  shall  for  the  same  lo.-e  one  year's 
profit  of  his  said  benefice,  to  be  distributed 

j  bv  the  ordinary  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish  :  and  all  chargings  of  Mich  benefices 
with  cure  with  any  peiiMon,  or  with  any 
profit  out  of  the  same  to  lie  yielded  or 
taken,  other  than  rents  reserved  upon 
leases,  shall  be  void  (s.  1.). 

Provided,    that    every    parson,    by    the 
laws    of    this   realm    allowed   to  have    two 

[  benefices,   may    demi-e   the   one   of   them, 

i  upon    which    he    shall    not    then    be    most 

!  ordinarily  roident,  to  his  curate  only  that 
shall  serve  the  cure  for  him ;  but  such 
lease  >hall  endure  no  longer  than  during 
such  curate's  residence  without  absence 

,  above  forty  days  in  any  one  year  (s.  2.). 
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II.  1724.  Mills  and  Etlieridge.  Bill 
by  the  lessee  of  Matthew  Hawes,  clerk, 
setting  forth  his  lease  dated  Feb.  4.  1723, 
for  the  tithes  for  1724  and  1725,  in  the 
parish  of  Simpson,  in  the  county  of  Buck 
ingham.  The  defendant  pleaded,  that  it 
appears  by  the  plaintiff's  bill,  that  his 
lease  was  dated  Feb.  4.  1723  ;  then  pleads 
the  statute  of  the  13  Eliz.  c.  20.,  and 
avers,  that  Matthew  Hawes  the  lessor  was 
absent  from  his  benefice  eighty  days  and 
more  in  one  year  since  the  lease,  and 
before  the  filing  of  the  bill ;  that  the 
church  of  Simpson  is  not  impropriate : 
and  that  it  is  a  benefice  or  ecclesiastical 
promotion  with  cure ;  and  therefore,  by 
such  non-residence,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
said  act,  that  the  lease  was  void.  And 
the  plea  was  allowed :  and  it  was  deter 
mined  that,  there  is  no  necessity  to  aver 
that  the  absence  was  voluntary  (for  if  it 
was  otherwise,  it  lay  upon  the  plaintiff  to 
shew  it),  or  to  aver  that  the  absence  was 
eighty  days  together.  —  Bunb.  210. 

The  same  plea  came  on  E.,  1726,  in  the 
case  of  Quitter  and  Lowndes,  and  allowed 
by  the  whole  court.  —  Bunb.  211. 

But,  query,  says  the  reporter,  if  this  is 
a  good  plea  if  the  rector  and  lessee  join  ; 
for  by  non-residence  before  sentence  he 
only  forfeits  his  lease  and  rent,  not  his 
tithes.  —  Atkinson  and  Prodgers  v.  Pcaslcy. 
Bunb. 'ill. 

Bishops  (as  was  observed  before)  are  not 
punishable  by  the  statute  of  the  21  Hen. 
VIII.  for  non-residence  upon  their  bishop 
rics  ;  but  although  an  archbishop  or  bishop 
be  not  tied  to  be  resident  upon  his  bishopric 
by  the  statute,  yet  they  are  thereto  ob 
liged  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  may 
be  compelled  to  keep  residence  by  eccle 
siastical  censures. —  Watson,  c.  37. 

Thus,  by  a  constitution  of  Archbishop 
Langton,  bishops  shall  be  careful  to  reside 
in  their  cathedrals,  on  some  of  the  greater 
feasts,  and  at  least  in  some  part  of  Lent, 
as  they  shall  see  to  be  expedient  for  the 
welfare  of  their  souls.  —  Lijnd.  130. 

And  by  a  constitution  of  Otho  :  What 
is  incumbent  upon  the  venerable  fathers, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  by  their  office 
to  be  done,  their  name  of  dignity,  which 
is  that  of  bishop  (episcopus)  or  super 
intendent,  evidently  expresseth.  For  it 
properly  concerns  them  (according  to  the 
gospel  expression)  to  watch  over  their 
flock  by  night.  And  since  they  ought  to 
be  a  pattern  by  which  they  who  are  sub 
ject  to  them  ought  to  reform  themselves, 
which  cannot  be  done  unless  they  shew 
them  an  example,  we  exhort  them  in  the 


LORD,  and  admonish  them,  that  residing 
at  their  cathedral  churches,  they  celebrate 
proper  masses  on  the  principal  feast  days, 
and  in  Lent,  and  in  Advent.  And  they 
shall  go  about  their  dioceses  at  proper 
seasons,  correcting  and  reforming  the 
churches,  consecrating,  and  sowing  the 
word  of  life  in  the  LORD'S  field.  For  the 
better  performance  of  all  which  they  shall 
twice  in  the  year,  to  wit,  in  Advent  and 
in  Lent,  cause  to  be  read  unto  them  the 
profession  which  they  made  at  their  con 
secration. —  Athon,  55. 

And   by   a    constitution   of    Othobon  : 
Although  bishops  know  themselves  bound, 
as  well  by  divine  as  ecclesiastical  precepts, 
to   personal   residence   with   the   flock  of 
GOD   committed    to    them,    yet    because 
i  there  are  some  who  do  not  seem  to  attend 
I  hereunto,  therefore  we,  pursuing  the  mo- 
;  nition  of  Otho   the   legate,  do  earnestly 
exhort  them  in  the  LORD,  and  admonish 
them  in  virtue  of  their  holy  obedience, 
j  and  under  attestation  of  the  divine  judg 
ments,  that,  out  of  care  to  their  flock,  and 
for  the  solace  of  the  churches  espoused  to 
them,  they  be  duly  present,  especially  on 
solemn  days,  in  Lent  and  in  Advent,  un 
less  their  absence  on  such  days  shall  be 
required  for  just  cause  by  their  superiors. 
—  Athon,  118. 

Canon  42.  Every  dean,  master,  or 
warden,  or  chief  governor  of  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  shall  be  resident  in 
the  same  fourscore  and  ten  days  con- 
junctim  or  divisim  in  every  year  at  the- 
least,  and  then  shall  continue  there  in 
preaching  the  word  of  GOD,  and  keeping 
good  hospitality,  except  he  shall  be  other 
wise  let  with  weighty  and  urgent  causes, 
to  be  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  in  any  other  lawful  sort  dis 
pensed  Avith. 

To  be  approved  by  the  bishop.  —  By  the 

ancient  canon  law,  personal  attendance  on 

the   bishop,  or   study  in   the   university, 

;  was  a  just  cause  of  non-residence  ;  and  as 

i  such,  notwithstanding  the   non-residence, 

entitled  them  to  all  profits,  except  quo- 

!  tidians. —  Gibson,  172. 

Canon  44.     No   prebendaries   nor  ca- 

;  nons  in  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches, 

i  having  one  or  more  benefices  with  cure 

(and  not  being  residentiaries  in  the  same 

\  cathedral    or    collegiate   churches),   shall, 

under  colour  of  their  said  prebends,  absent 

themselves  from  their  benefices  with  cure 

above  the  space  of  one  month  in  the  year, 

unless  it  be  for  some  urgent  cause,  and 

1  certain  time  to  be  allowed  by  the  bishop 

of  the   diocese.     And   such   of  the   said 
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canons  and  prebendaries,  as  by  the  or 
dinances  of  the  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches  do  stand  hound  to  he  resident  in 
llie  same,  shall  so  among  thein.-elves  sort 
and  proportion  the  times  of  the  year,  con 
cerning  residence  to  be  kept  in  the  said 
churches,  as  that  some  of  them  always 
shall  he  personally  resident  there ;  and 
all  those  who  he,  or  shall  he,  residentiarics 
in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
shall,  after  the  davs  of  their  residency 
appointed  hy  their  local  statutes  or  custom 
expired,  presently  repair  to  their  benefices 
or  some  one  of  them,  or  to  some  other 
charge  where  the  law  requireth  their 
presence,  there  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the.  laws  in  that  case  pro 
vided.  And  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
shall  see  the  same  to  he  duly  performed 
and  put  in  execution. 

So  that,  besides  the  general  laws  direct 
ing  the  residence  of  other  clergymen,  these 
dignitaries  have  another  law  peculiar  to 
themselves,  namely,  the  local  statutes  of 
their  respective  foundations,  the  validity 
of  which  local  statutes  this  canon  sup- 
poseth  and  aflirmeth.  And  with  respect 
to  the  new  foundations  in  particular,  the 
act  of  parliament  of  the  (i  Anne,  c.  21. 
enacteth,  that  their  local  statutes  sliall  be 
in  force,  so  far  as  they  are  not,  contrary 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Kn:_r- 
iland,  or  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  canon 
is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  constitution 
:of  the  Church  ;  so  that  if  the  canon  in- 
'tcrfereth  in  any  respect  with  the  said 
local  statutes,  the  canon  is  to  be  preferred, 
.and  the  local  statutes  to  be  in  force  onlv 
so  far  forth  as  thev  are  modified  and  re 
gulated  by  the  canon. 

,  There  doth  not  appear  to  be  anv  dif 
ference,  either  by  the  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal  laws  of  this  kingdom,  between 
,the  case  of  a  rector  and  of  a  vicar  concern- 
ling  residence  ;  except  only  that  the  vicar 
'is  sworn  to  reside  (with  a  proviso,  unless 
he  shall  be  otherwise  dispensed  withal  by 
•his  diocesan),  and  the  rector  is  not  sworn. 
And  the  reason  of  this  difference  was  this: 
in  the  Council  of  Lateran  held  under 
Alexander  III.,  and  in  another  Lateran 
(council  held  under  Innocent  JIT.,  there 
were  very  strict  canons  made  against  plu 
ralities :  by  the  first  of  these  councils, 
pluralities  are  restrained,  and  every  person 
admitted  ad  ecclesiam,  rcl  cccle.siaslicuin 
ministerium,  is  bound  to  reside  there,  and 
'personally  serve  the  cure;  hy  the  second 
of  these  councils,  if  anv  person,  having  one 
benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  accepts  of  a 
isecond,  his  first  is  declared  void  ijtxo  jure. 


These  canons  were  received  in  Kn^Iand, 
and  are  Mill  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  law. 

At  the  lir.-t  appearance  of  llu-se  canon.-, 
theie  was  no  doubt  made  but  thev  ohli^.'d 
all  rectors:  for  they,  according  to  the  lan 
guage  of  the  law,  had  churches  in  title, 
and  had.  Itencficiiun  ccclesumticnm  ;  and  of 
such  the  canons  spoke.  l>ut  vicars  did 
not  then  look  upon  themselves  to  he  hound 
by  these  canons,  for  they.  as  the  tiloss  upon 
the  decretals  .-peaks,  had  not  rrclfsitnn 
fjinx/il  titiilum ;  and  the  text  of  the  law 
describes  them  not  as  having  benefices, 
but  as  bound  JHTKOIIUS  ct  I'cclcsitx  deservire; 
that  is,  as  assistant  to  the  rector  in  his 
church. 

I'pon  this  notion  a  practice  was  founded 
and  prevailed  in  Kn^laiid.  whi<  h  eluded 
the  canons  made  against  pluralities.  A 
man  benefieed  in  one  church  could  not 
accept  another,  without  avoiding  the  first ; 
but  a  man  possessed  of  a  benefice  could 
accept  a  vicarage  under  the  rector  in 
another  church,  for  that  was  no  benefice 
in  law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  letter 
of  the  canon,  which  forbids  any  man  hold 
ing  two  beiH'tio'S. 

The  wav  then  of  taking  a  second  living 
in  fraud  of'  the  canon  was  this:  a  friend 
wa-  presented,  who  took  the  institution, 
and  hail  the  church  rjmxiil  titiiliini ;  as  soon 
as  he  was  possessed,  he  constituted  the 
person  vicar  for  whose  benefit  he  took  the 
living,  and  by  consent  of  the  diocesan  al 
lotted  the  whole  profit  of  the  living  for 
the  vicar's  portion,  except  a  small  matter 
reserved  to  himself. 

This  vicar  went  and  resided  upon  his 
first  living,  for  the  canon  readied  him 
where  he  had  the  benefice;  but  having  no 
benefice  where  he  had  only  a  vicaiage,  he 
thouLrht  himself  secure  against  the  said 
canons  requiring  residence. 

This  piece  of  management  gave  occa 
sion  to  several  papal  decrees,  and  to  the 
follow  ing  const  it  ut  ion  of  Archbishop  Lang- 
ton  vi/..  ''  No  ordinarv  sliall  admit  any 
one  to  a  vicarage,  who  will  not  personally 
olliciate  there." — Li^itlwoixl*  M. 

And  to  another  con.-tilution  of  the  same 
iirchhir-hop,  hv  which  it  is  enjoined,  that 
vicars  who  will  he  non-resident  shall  lie 
deprived. — Li/itiiinio/l.  1  :H  . 

lint  the  abuse  still  continued,  and  there 
fore  Otho,  in  his  legatine  constitutions, 
applied  a  stronger  remedy,  oidaining,  that 
none  sliall  be  admitted  to  a  vicarage,  hut 
wdio,  renouncing  all  other  benefices  (if  he 
hath  any)  with  cure  of  souls,  shall  swear 
that  he"  will  make  residence  there,  and 
-hall  constantly  so  reside  :  otherwise  his 
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institution  shall  be  null,  and  the  vicarage 
shall  be  given  to  another. — Athtm,  24. 

And  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this 
constitution  that  the  oath  of  residence  is 
administered  to  vicars  to  this  day.  And 
this  obligation  of  vicars  to  residence  was 
further  enforced  by  a  constitution  of  Otho- 
bon,  as  followeth:  If  any  shall  detain  a 
vicarage  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  consti 
tution  of  Otho,  he  shall  not  appropriate  to 
himself  the  profits  thereof,  but  shall  restore 
the  same ;  one  moiety  whereof  shall  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  that  church,  and  the 
other  moiety  shall  be  distributed  half  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  and  half  to  the  arch 
deacon.  And  the  archdeacon  shall  make 
diligent  inquiry  every  year,  and  cause  this 
constitution  to  be  strictly  observed.  And 
if  he  shall  find  that  any  one  detaineth  a 
vicarage  contrary  to  the  premises,  he 
shall  forthwith  notify  to  the  ordinary  that 
such  vicarage  is  vacant,  who  shall  do  what 
to  him  belongeth  in  the  premises ;  and  if 
the  ordinary  shall  delay  to  institute  another 
into  such  vicarage,  he  shall  be  suspended 
from  collation,  institution,  or  presentation 
to  any  benefices  until  he  shall  comply. 
And  if  any  one  shall  strive  to  detain  a 
vicarage  contrary  to  the  premises,  and 
persist  in  his  obstinacy  for  a  month ;  he 
shall,  besides  the  penalties  aforesaid,  be 
ipxo  facto  deprived  of  his  other  benefices 
(if  he  have  any)  ;  and  shall  be  disabled  for 
ever  to  hold  such  vicarage  which  he  hath 
so  vexatiously  detained,  and  from  obtain 
ing  any  other  benefice  for  three  years. 
And  if  the  archdeacon  shall  be  remiss  in 
the  premises,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
share  of  the  aforesaid  penalty  assigned  to 
him,  and  be  suspended  from  the  entrance 
of  the  church  until  he  shall  perform  his 
duty. — Athon,  95. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  doubt  was 
not,  whether  rectors  were  obliged  to  resi 
dence  ;  the  only  question  was,  whether 
vicars  were  also  obliged :  and  to  enforce 
the  residence  of  vicars,  in  like  manner  as 
of  rectors,  the  aforesaid  constitutions  were 
ordained.— Sherl.  ibid.  20—22. 

Canon  47.  Every  beneficcd  man,  li 
censed  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  upon 
urgent  occasions  of  other  service,  not  to 
reside  upon  his  benefice,  shall  cause  his 
cure  to  be  supplied  by  a  curate  that  is  a 
sufficient  and  licensed  preacher,  if  the 
worth  of  the  benefice  will  bear  it.  But 
whosoever  hath  two  benefices,  shall  main 
tain  a  preacher  licensed  in  the  benefice 
where  he  doth  not  reside,  except  he  preach 
himself  at  both  of  them  usually. 

And  by  the  last  article  of  Archbishop 


Wake's  directions  it  is  required,  that  the 
bishop  shall  take  care,  as  much  as  possible, 
that  whosoever  is  admitted  to  serve  any 
cure,  do  reside  in  the  parish  where  he  is 
to  serve,  especially  in  livings  that  are  able 
to  support  a  resident  curate ;  and  where 
that  cannot  be  done,  that  they  do  at  least 
reside  so  near  to  the  place,  that  they  may 
conveniently  perform  all  their  duties,  both 
in  the  church  and  parish. 

By  the  faculty  of  dispensation,  a  plu 
ralist  is  required,  in  that  benefice  from 
which  he  shall  happen  to  be  most  absent, 
to  preach  thirteen  sermons  every  year ; 
and  to  exercise  hospitality  for  two  months 
yearly ;  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  to 
support  and  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  that 
parish,  especially  the  poor  and  needy. 

By  the  1  Will.  26.  If  any  person  pre 
sented  or  nominated  by  either  of  the  uni 
versities  to  a  popish  benefice  with  cure, 
shall  be  absent  from  the  same  above  the 
space  of  sixty  days  in  any  one  year ;  in 
such  case,  the  said  benefice  shall  become 
void.  —  Abridged  from  Burn. 

The  1  &  2  Viet.  c.  106.  repeals  the  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  and  the  .57  Geo.  III. 
c.  99.  relating  to  residence,  and  provides 
(s.  32.)  that  every  spiritual  person  holding 
any  benefice  shall  keep  residence  on  his 
benefice,  and  in  the  house  of  residence  (if 
any)  belonging  thereto  ;  and  if  any  such 
person  shall  without  any  such  license  or 
exemption,  as  is  in  this  act  allowed  for 
that  purpose,  or  unless  he  shall  be  resident 
at  some  other  benefice  of  which  he  may 
be  possessed,  absent  himself  from  such 
benefice,  or  from  such  house  of  residence, 
if  any,  1'or  any  period  exceeding  the  space 
of  three  months  together,  or  to  be  ac 
counted  at  several  times  in  any  one  year, 
he  shall,  when  such  absence  shall  exceed 
three  months,  and  not  exceed  six  months, 
forfeit  one  third  part  of  the  annual  value 
of  the  benefice  from  which  he  shall  so 
absent  himself;  and  when  such  absence 
shall  exceed  six  months,  and  not  exceed 
eight  months,  one  half  part  of  such  annual 
value,  and  when  such  absence  shall  exceed 
eight  months,  two  third  parts  of  such 
annual  value  ;  and  when  such  absence  shall 
have  been  for  the  whole  year,  three  fourth 
parts  of  such  annual  value. 

By  sect.  33.  the  bishop  may  give  license 
to  reside  out  of  the  usual  house  if  it  be 
unfit,  or,  if  there  be  no  house,  in  some 
convenient  house,  although  not  within  such 
benefice. 

By  sect.  34.  houses  purchased  by  go 
vernors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  to  be 
deemed  the  lawful  houses  of  residence. 
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By  sect.  41.  (In1  incumbent  is  bound  to 
keep  in  repair  the  house  of  residence, 
whether  he  reside  in  it  or  not.  And  li>r 
neglect  of  this  he  is  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  penalties  of  non-residence.  For  various 
exceptional  eases,  in  which  non-residence 
may  be  permitted,  see  sections  37,  38.  4:5, 
44,  &c. 

Jiy  sect.  .53.  it  i.s  enacted,  that  in  every 
year  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  is  to  make 
a  return  to  her  majesty  in  council  of'  the 
name  of  every  benefice  within  his  diocese, 
and  the  names  of  the  several  spiritual 
persons  holding  the  same  respectively,  dis 
tinguishing  those  who  are  resident  and 
those  who  are  not  resident,  and  stating 
whether  they  have  exemption  or  not. 

Sect.  59.  contains  strong  provisions  for 
the  punishment  of  any  one  who  holds  a 
residence  belonging  to  a  benefice  which 
has  been  let  to  him,  and  refuses  to  vacate 
after  the  incumbent  is  ordered  to  reside, 
and  for  enabling  the  incumbent  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  residence  by  summary 
means. 

Sect.  7(i.  provides,  that  the  curate  under 
certain  circumstances  shall  be  required  to 
reside. 

This  statute  contains  many  provisions 
for  enabling  the  ordinary  to  provide  resi 
dences  where  none  exists. 

RLSKIXATTOX.  1.  A  resignation  is, 
where  a  parson,  vicar,  or  other  beneliced 
clergyman,  voluntarily  gives  up  and  sur 
renders  his  charge  and  preferment  to  those 
from  whom  he  received  the  same.  —  J^g- 
p.  i.  c.  14. 

•2.  That  ordinary  who  hath  the  power  , 
of  institution,  hath  power  also  to  accept  of 
a  resignation  made  of  the  same  church  to 
which  he  may  institute;  and  therefore  the 
respective  bishop,  or  other  person  who 
either  by  patent  under  him,  or  by  privilege 
or  prescription  hath  the  power  of  institu-  , 
tion,  are  the  proper  persons  to  whom  a 
resignation  ought  to  be  made.  And  yi-t  a 
resignation  of  a  deanery  in  the  king's  gift, 
may  be  made  to  the  king  :  as  of  the  deanery 
of  Wells.  And  some  hold,  that  the  re.-ig- 
nation  may  well  be  made  to  the  king,  of  a 
prebend  that  i.s  no  donative:  but  other- 
on  the  contrary  have  held,  that  a  resigna 
tion  of  a  prebend  ought  to  lie  made  only 
to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  not  to 
the  king  as  supreme  ordinary;  because 
the  king  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  patron  (as  the  ordinary  is)  of  the  re 
signation  ;  nor  can  the  king  make  a  colla 
tion  by  himself  without  presenting  to  the 
bishop,  notwithstanding  his  supremacy. — 
'2  Moll's  Abr.  358.  Watson,  c.  4. 


And  resignation  can  only  be  made  to  a 
superior:  this  is  a  maxim  in  the  temporal 
law,  and  is  applied  by  Lord  Coke  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  when  he  savs,  that  there- 
fore  a  bishop  cannot  resign  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  but  it  must  be  to  the  metropolitan 
from  whom  lie  received  confirmation  and 
consecration. —  Gibson,  M'li. 

And  it  mu-t  be  made  to  the  next  imme 
diate  superior,  and  not  to  the  mediate  ;  as 
of  a  church  presentative  to  the  bishop, 
and  not  to  the  metropolitan.  —  ~2  Roll',-; 
Abr.  35  s. 

15ut  donatives  are  not  resignable  to  the 
ordinary;  but  to  the  patron,  who  hath 
power  to  admit. —  Gib.«,n,  b~2'2. 

And  it' there  be  two  patrons  of  a  dona 
tive  and  the  incumbent  resign  to  one  of 
them,  it  is  good  for  the  whole.  —  -Ui'g-  p.  i. 
c.  14. 

3.  Regularly  resignation  must  be  made 
in  person,  and    not    by    proxv.      There   is 
indeed  a  writ  in  the  register,  entitled,  lilcra 
procuratoria  <«l  resignandum,  by  which  the 
person  constituted  proctor  was  enabled  to 
do  all  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  order 
to  an  exchange  ;  and.  of  these  things,  resig- 
nalion  wasone.   And  Lymhvood  snpposeth, 
that    any    resignation    may    be    made    by 
proctor.     ]5nt  in  practice  there  is  no  way 
(as  it  seemeth)  of  resigning,  but  cither  to 
do  it  by   personal    appearance    before    the 
ordinary,  or  at    least    to    do    it    elsewhere 
before   a  public  notary,   by  an  instrument 
directed  immediately  to  the  ordinarv,  and 
attested  by  the  said  notary;  in  order  to  be 
presented  to  the  ordinary,  by  such  proper 
hand   as    may  pray    his    acceptance.       In 
which  case    the  person  presenting  the   in 
strument  to  the  ordinary  doth   not    resign 
nomine  procuratorio,  as   proctors  do;  but 
only  presents  the  resignation  of  the  person 
already   made. —  Gibson,  b'2'2.       Di'g.  p.  i- 
c.  14.  "   Wittxoit,  c.  4. 

4.  A    collateral    condition    mav    not    be 
annexed   to  the  resignation,  no  more   than 
an  ordinary  may  admit   upon  condition,  or 
a   judgment   be  confessed  upon   condition, 
which  are  judicial  acts. —  \\'(tt.von,  c.  4. 

I'or  the  words  of  resignation  have  always 
been,  j>nrr.  .t/ionfi',  absolute,  cf  simpliciler ; 
to  exclude  all  indirect  bargains,  not  only 
for  money,  hut  I'or  other  considerations. 
And  therefore,  in  Guyfoiin  disc,  }].  -24 
Kli/.,  where,  the  resignation  was  to  the  use 
of  two  persons  therein  named,  and  further 
limited  with  this  condition,  that  if  one  of 
the  two  was  not  admitted  to  the  benefice 
resigned,  within  six  months,  the  resignation 
should  be  void  and  of  none  effect  ;  such 
resignation,  by  reason  of  the  condition,  was 
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declared  to  be  absolutely  void. —  God.  277. 
Gils.  821.  1  Still.  334. 

But  where  the  resignation  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  exchange  only,  there  it  admits 
of  this  condition,  viz.  if  the  exchange 
shall  take  full  effect,  and  not  otherwise; 
as  appears  by  the  form  of  resignation, 
which  is  in  the  register. —  Gibson,  821. 

By  a  constitution  of  Othobon  :  Whereas 
sometimes  a  man  resigneth  his  benefices 
that  he  may  obtain  a  vacant  see ;  and 
bargaineth  with  the  collator,  that  if  he  be 
not  elected  to  the  bishopric,  he  shall  have 
his  benefices  again.  We  do  decree,  that 
they  shall  not  be  restored  to  him,  but  shall 
be  conferred  upon  others  as  lawfully  void. 
And  if  they  be  restored  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  of  no  effect ;  and  he  who  shall  so 
restore  him,  after  they  have  been  resigned 
into  his  hands,  or  shall  institute  the  re- 
signer  into  them  again,  if  he  is  a  bishop, 
he  shall  be  suspended  from  the  use  of  his 
dalmatic  and  pontificals  ;  and  if  he  is  an 
inferior  prelate,  he  shall  be  suspended  from 
his  office  until  he  shall  think  tit  to  revoke 
the  same.  —  Athon,  134. 

5.  No  resignation  can  be  valid  till 
accepted  by  the  proper  ordinary  ;  that  is, 
no  person  appointed  to  a  cure  of  souls  can 
quit  that  cure,  or  discharge  himself  of  it, 
but  upon  good  motives,  to  be  approved  by 
the  superior  who  committed  it  to  him  ;  for 
it  may  be  he  would  quit  it  for  money,  or 
to  live  idly,  or  the  like.  And  this  is  the 
law  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual ;  as 
appears  by  that  plain  resolution  which 
hath  been  given,  that  all  presentations 
made  to  benefices  resigned,  before  such 
acceptance,  are  void.  And  there  is  no 
pretence  to  say,  that  the  ordinary  is 
obliged  to  accept ;  since  the  law  hath 
appointed  no  known  remedy,  if  he  will  not 
accept,  any  more  than  if  he  will  not  ordain. 
—  Gibs.  822.  1  Still.  334. 

Lyndwood  makes  a  distinction  in  this 
case,  between  a  cure  of  souls  and  a  sine 
cure.  T.he  resignation  of  a  sinecure,  he 
thinks,  is  good  immediately,  without  tht 
superior's  consent ;  because  none  but  he 
that  resigneth  hath  interest  in  that  case. 
But  where  there  is  a  cure  of  souls  it  is 
otherwise  ;  because  not  he  only  hath  in 
terest,  but  others  also  unto  whom  lie  is 
bound  to  preach  the  word  of  GOD  ;  where 
fore  in  this  case  it  is  necessary,  that  there 
be  the  ratification  of  the  bishop,  or  of  such 
other  person  as  hath  power  by  right  or 
custom  to  admit  such  resignation.  — 
Gibson,  823. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Rochingham  and  Griffith,  Mar.  22.  1755, 


Dr.  Griffith  being  possessed  of  the  two 
rectories  of  Leytldey  and  Thurnsco,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  capacitated  to 
accept  another  living  which  became  va 
cant,  to  wit,  the  rectory  of  Ilandsworth, 
executed  an  instrument  of  resignation  of 
the  rectory  of  Leythley  aforesaid,  before 
a  notary  public,  which  was  tendered  to 
and  left  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
ordinary  of  the  place  within  which  Leyth 
ley  is  situate.  It  was  objected,  that  here 
doth  not  appear  to  have  been  any  accept 
ance  of  the  resignation  by  the  archbishop, 
and  that  without  his  acceptance  the  said 
rectory  of  Leythley  could  not  become 
void.  And  it  was  held  by  the  lord  chan 
cellor  clearly,  that  the  ordinary's  accept 
ance  of  the  resignation  is  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  make  an  avoidance.  But  whether 
in  this  case  there  was  a  proper  resignation 
and  acceptance  thereof,  he  reserved  for 
further  consideration  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  recommended  it  to  the  archbishop,  to 
produce  the  resignation  in  court.  After 
wards,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1755,  the 
cause  came  on  again  to  be  heard,  and  the 
resignation  was  then  produced.  But  the 
counsel  for  the  executors  of  the  late 
marquis  declaring  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  make  any  further  opposition,  the  lord 
chancellor  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  resig 
nation,  or  the  effect  of  it ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  former  argument  he  held, 
that  the  acceptance  of  a  resignation  by  the 
ordinary  is  necessary  to  make  it  effectual, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
to  accept  or  refuse  a  resignation. 

And  in  the  case  of  Henket  and  Grey, 
H.  28  Geo.  II.,  where  a  general  bond  of 
resignation  was  put  in  suit,  and  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  offered  to  re 
sign,  but  the  ordinary  would  not  accept 
the  resignation  ;  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the 
ordinary  is  a  judicial  officer,  and  is  in 
trusted  with  a  judicial  power  to  accept 
or  refuse  a  resignation  as  he  thinks 
proper ;  and  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff. 

6.  After  acceptance  of  the  resignation, 
lapse  shall  not  run  but  from  the  time  of 
notice  given  :  it  is  true  the  church  is  void 
immediately  upon  acceptance,  and  the  pa 
tron  may  present  if  he  please  ;  but  as  to 
lapse,  the  general  rule  that  is  here  laid 
down  is  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  all  the 
books.  Insomuch  that  if  the  bishop  who 
accepted  the  resignation  dies  before  notice 
given,  the  six  months  shall  not  commence 
till  notice  is  given,  by  the  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities,  or  by  the  succeeding  bishop  ; 
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with  whom  the  act  of  resignation  is  pre 
sumed  to  remain.  —  (»'//>.«///,  ,vj:>. 

7.  By  the  31  Eliz.  c.  b'.  s.  N.  Jt'anv  in 
cumbent  of  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls 
shall  corruptly  resign  the  same  :  or  cor- 
rujitly  take  lor  or  in  respect  ot'tlie  resign 
ing  the  same,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
pension,  sum  of  money,  or  other  benefit 
whatsoever,  as  well  the  giver,  as  the  taker, 
of  any  such  pension,  sum  of  money,  or  other 
benefit  corruptly,  shall  lose  double  the 
value  of  I  he  sum  so  given,  taken,  or  had  ; 
half  to  the  queen,  and  half  to  him  that  shall 
sue  for  the  same  in  any  of  her  majesty's 
courts  of  record.  —  Abridged  from  Jlnrn. 

(On  the  subject  of  general  bonds  of 
resignation,  see  Xtinontj.) 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  re.-ig- 
nation  now  in  u.-e  :  — 

No.  1. 

Act  of  Resignation  to  />>'  executed  before  <i 
Notary  1'tiblic  and  credible  Wititemws. 

In  the  name  of  Gon,  Amen.  Before 
you,  a  notary  public,  and  credible  wit 
nesses  here  present,  1 .in  the  county  | 

of , and  diocese  of ,  for  certain 

just  and  lawful  causes  me  thereunto  espe 
cially  moving,  without  compulsion,  fraud, 
or  deceit,  do  purely,  simply,  and  abso 
lutely  resign  and  i;ive  up  my  said  —  — , 

and  parish  church  of .  with  all  their 

rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
GOD  —  — ,  by  Divine  permission  lord 

bishop .or  of  any  other  whomsoever,  ' 

having  or  that  shall  have  power  to  admit  (his 
my  resignation.  And  I  totally  renounce  my 
right,  title,  and  possession  of,  in.  and  to 
the  same,  with  all  their  rights,  members, 
and  appurtenances  heretofore,  had.  and 
hitherto  belonging  to  me:  I  quit  them, 
and  expressly  recede  from  them  by  these 
presents.  And  that  this  my  resignation 
may  have  its  full  effect,  I  do  hereby  nomi 
nate  and  appoint—  — , jointly  and  seve 
rally  my  proctors  or  substitutes,  to  exhibit 
this  my  resignation  to  the  said  right 
reverend  lather,  and  in  my  name  to  pray 
that  his  lordship  would  graciously  vouch 
safe  to  accept  thereof,  and  to  pronounce. 

decree,  and  declare  the  —  of , 

aforesaid  void  and  to  be  void  of  my  person 
to  all  intents  of  law  that  may  follow  there 
upon;  and  to  decree,  if  requisite,  that  in 
timation  of  the  said  avoidance  may  be 
issued  to  the  patron  thereof.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

seal  this day  of—      — .  in  the  year 

our  LORD  IbJ — . 

Witnesses  present. 


No.  •_>. 

Alt.-sfatiou  of  tin-  .\,,lur>i  Public. 

hi  ---  day  of-  ---  ,  in  the    ear 


^ 
of   our    LOUD,    is.j  —  ,    the    Rev. 


.  in   tin-  county  of 


personally    before   me,    the    under-written 


ary  public,  and   resigned,  gave  up,  and 


to  exhibit  his  resignation,  hereunto  an 
nexed,  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  i:i 
GOD  — .lord  bishop  of'—  — ,  ami  did 
and  performed  all  other  things  as  in  his 
said  resignation,  hereunto  annexed,  is  par 
ticularly  specified  anil  set  forth,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  attesting  the  same. 
Which  1  attest.  — 

Notary  public. 
X...  :}. 

A, •,•••/>/.:  ncc  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  Resig 
nation. 

V\  e  accept  the  resignation  of  the  —     — , 
in  the  county   of—      — ,  and   our  diocese 

of—      — •,  as  it  is  exhibited  tons  by , 

one  of  the  proctors  therein  named,  and 
we  do  declare  the  said  —  —  void,  and  to 
be  void  of  the  person  of' the  within  named 

.  the  party  resigning,  to  all   intents 

of  Law  that  mav  follow  thereupon,  and  do 
decree  that  an  intimation  of  such  avoid 
ance,  it' requisite,  be  issued  to  the  patron 
thereof. 

Dated  this day  of ,  in  the 

year  of  our  LOUD  IS.j — -. 
No.  4. 


T   am    desired    by   the   Lord    UNhop    of 

• to    inform    you,   that    his    lordship 

accepted    the    Rev. resignation   of 

the  of  —       — ,  in   the     county     of 

.  and  diocese  of .  on  the 


Please    to   acknowledge    the   receipt   of 
thi-  notice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obyjjicnt  servant. 


Secretary. 

RESPOND.  Before  the  R. •formation 
a  short  anthem  was  so  called,  which  was 
suniT  after  reading  three  or  four  verses  of 
a  chapter;  after  which  the  chapter  pro 
ceeded. 

RESPOND.  A  half  pillar  attached  to 
a  wall,  to  support  one  side  of  an  arch,  of 
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which  the  other  side  rests  on  a  pillar.  It 
lias  its  name  from  responding  or  answering 
to  a  pillar. 

RESPONSE.  In  the  Church  service, 
an  answer  made  by  the  people  speaking 
alternately  with  the  minister.  The  use 
of  responses  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
incidental  peculiarity  of  liturgical  services, 
but  rather  as  a  fundamental  characteristic 
of  divine  worship.  Responses  were  not 
made  for  liturgies,  but  liturgies  for  re 
sponses.  Many  of  the  psalms  are  con 
structed  on  the  responsive  model,  because 
this  was  a  prior  trait  of  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  responses  were  introduced  because 
these  psalms  happened  to  be  in  alternate 
verses.  GOD'S  worship  is  an  act  in  which 
both  minister  and  people  are  concerned. 
This  worship  the  Church  requires  to  be 
both  mental  and  vocal,  and  has  ordered 
her  ritual  accordingly, — not  degrading 
the  priest  to  a  proxy,  nor  the  congregation 
to  an  audience ;  but  providing  for  suppli 
cations  and  thanksgivings,  which,  like  her 
self,  shall  be  strong  because  united.  It 
should  be  deemed  a  high  privilege  by  the 
churchman,  that  he  is  permitted  to  lift  up 
his  voice  in  prayer,  as  well  as  in  praise, 
"in  the  congregation  of  the  saints;" 
that  lie  may  openly  profess  his  confidence 
in  the  FATHEK  of  all,  and  his  trust  in  the 
"LAMB  of  GOD  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  ;"  that  he  may  join  aloud  in  the 
"  solemn  litany,"  and  cry  for  grace  whereby 
he  may  keep  GOD'S  holy  law  for  the  time 
to  corne.  In  ages  past  the  privilege 
was  prized.  Men  were  not  ashamed,  in 
primitive  days,  to  confess  CHRIST  before 
the  world,  and,  as  it  were,  to  rend  the 
heavens  with  their  fervent  appeals.  Neither 
was  it  by  an  ecclesiastical  fiction,  but  in 
solemn  reality,  that  they  sung,  "  Therefore 
with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all 
the  company  of  heaven,  WE  LA  CD  AND 

MAGNIFY      THY      GLORIOUS      NAME."         May 

the  time  come  when  such  devotion  shall 
again  adorn  the  "spacious  courts"  of  Zion  ; 
when  the  vague  murmur  of  confession,  and 
the  languid  tones  of  penitence,  the  silent 
creed,  and  the  smothered  prayer,  shall 
give  place  to  the  eafnest  and  nervous  ex 
pression  of  spiritual  concern,  and  the  ani 
mating  testimony  of  devout  gratitude! 

It  was  a  very  ancient  practice  of  the 
Jews  to  recite  their  public  hymns  and 
prayers  by  course,  and  many  of  the  fathers 
assure  us  that  the  primitive  Christians 
imitated  them  therein ;  so  that  there  is 
no  old  liturgy  which  does  not  contain 
such  short  and  devout  sentences  as  these, 


wherein  the  people  answer  the  priest,  and 
which  are  therefore  called  "responses." 
This  primitive  usage,  which  is  now  excluded 
not  only  from  popish  assemblies  by  their 
praying  in  an  unknown  tongue,  but  also 
from  those  of  our  Protestant  Dissenters  by 
the  device  of  a  long  extempore  prayer,  is 
still  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
which  allows  the  people  their  ancient  right 
of  bearing  part  in  the  service  for  these 
good  reasons :  First,  hereby  the  consent 
of  the  congregation  to  what  we  pray  for  is 
declared ;  and  it  is  this  unity  of  mind  and 
voice,  and  this  agreement  in  prayer,  which 
hath  the  promise  of  prevailing.  (Rom.  xv. 
6.  Matt,  xviii.  19.)  Secondly,  this  grate 
ful  variety  and  diil'erent  manner  of  address 
serves  to  quicken  the  people's  devotion. 
Thirdly,  it  engages  their  attention,  which 
is  apt  to  wander,  especially  in  sacred 
things;  and,  since  they  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  causes  them  to  be  expectant  and 
ready  to  perform  it.  Let  all  those,  then, 
who  attend  the  public  service,  gratefully 
embrace  the  privilege  which  the  Church 
allows  them,  and  make  their  responses 
gravely  and  with  an  audible  voice. — Dean 
Comber. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  when  our  prayers  to  GOD 
are  divided  into  such  small  portions  as  we 
call  "  versicles,"  that  the  people  are  to  join 
mentally  in  that  part  which  the  minister 
utters,  as  well  as  in  that  which  they  are 
directed  to  pronounce  themselves.  And 
so  the  minister,  in  like  manner,  must  join 
in  what  the  people  utter,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  part.  For  otherwise  they  do  not  join  in 
prayer.  Besides,  if  this  be  not  done,  we 
sliall  frequently  offer  to  GOD  that  which 
has  but  an  imperfect  sense.  For  instance, 
in  this  place,  these  words,  "and  our  mouth 
sliall  shew  forth  thy  praise,"  do  so  mani 
festly  depend  upon  what  the  minister  spake 
just  before,  that  the  sense  of  the  one  is  not 
perfect  without  the  other.  It  is  true  the 
Church  requires,  that  the  minister  shall  say 
the  one,  and  the  people  the  other  portion; 
that  is,  the  one  portion  shall  be  vocally 
uttered  by  the  minister,  and  the  other 
portion  shall  be  vocally  uttered  by  the 
people,  alternately  and  by  way  of  re 
sponses  ;  but  yet  both  the  minister  and 
the  people  ought  mentally  to  offer,  and  to 
speak  to  GOD,  what  is  vocally  oifered  and 
spoken  by  the  other  party  respectively,  for 
the  reasons  already  given.  And,  that  both 
the  minister  and  the  congregation  may  be 
the  better  able  to  do  this,  they  should  re 
spectively  take  care,  that  they  do  not  con 
found  and  disturb  each  other  by  beginning 
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their  several  portions  too  soon.  Th>> 
minister's  first  versicle  should  be  finished, 
before  the  people  utter  a  word  of  the 
second  ;  and  tin:  people  should  have  lime 
enough  to  finish  the  second,  lief'ore  the 
minister  begins  tlie  tliird,  &e.  :  so  tliat 
both  tlie  minister  and  people  in;iy  have 
time  enough  deliberately  to  oiler  every 
portion,  and  make,  all  of'  them  together, 
one  continued  act  of  devotion.  The  same 
rule  must  be  observed  in  all  those  psalms 
and  hymns  which  are  used  alternately. — 
Dr.  Jientiet. 

RESTORATION.  The  name  generally 
given  to  the  happy  return  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  divinely  appointed  ec 
clesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  lawful  prince,  Charles  Jl.,  which 
took  place  in  HilJO;  a  happy  event,  for 
which  Christian  people  cannot  be  too 
thankful,  and  of  which,  and  all  th"  dread 
ful  evils  from  which  it  delivered  them,  they 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded.  It  has  been 
accordingly  appointed!  >y  author!  t  v,  that  the 
2!>th  of  May,  in  every  year,  shall  be  kept 
with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
(Jon  for  these  unspeakable  mercies. 

RESURRECTION.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  eit  her 
obscurely  hint  at  the  resurrection,  or  im 
mediately  refer  to  it.  (.lob,  xix.  23 — 27. 
Dan.  xii. '2.  Isa.  xxv.  8.  x.xvi.  ID.  llosca. 
vi.  '2.  xiii.  14.  E/ck.  .\xxvii.  1 — 14.)  It 
follows,  indeed,  from  an  acceptance  of  the 
promise  of  a  redeemer.  A  redeemer 
was  promised  as  a  blosing  to  Adam  and 
the  patriarchs;  but  when  Adam  and  the 
lir.-t  patriarchs  died,  how  was  the  coming 
of  the  REDEEMER  to  be  a  blessing  to  them  ? 
The  answer  is  given  bv  Job  :  ••  1  know 
that  my  REDEEMER  liveth.  and  that  at  the 
latter  dav  he  shall  stand  upon  the  earth; 
whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eves 
shall  behold  ;"  i.  e.  by  being  raised  from 
the  dead.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrect  inn 
of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  great  arli<-le*; 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  believe  that 
JESUS  died  and  rose  again  ;  we  also  believe, 
lor  so  we  are  tauidit  in  the  New  T> la 
ment,  that  "them  which  sleep  in  Jrsrs 
will  Con  bring  with  him,"  that  "CumsT 
by  his  rising  became  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  slept,"  that  ''the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible,"  that  "the  grave  and 
the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead."  that  at 
this  resurrection  "the  dead  in  CHRIST 
shall  rise  first,"  that  the  LOUD  JKSIS 
CHRIST  will  change  "our  vile  body,  and 
fashion  it  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  ac 
cording  to  the  working  of  that  mighty 
power  whereby  he  is  aide  to  subdue  ail 


things  to  himself."  (1  Thess.  i\.  1-1  —  ]i;. 
1  Cor.  xv.  20— J2.  Rev.  xx.  l:i.  1'hil. 
iii.  21.) 

As  CHRIST,  tin;  "  first-fruits  of  them 
that  -leep"  (1  Cor.  xv. '20.),  arose  from  the 
dead,  so  shall  tlieie  be  also  a  jjenerd  m:- 

Sl  KKKCTION  or  Till:  1101)Y  ;  tor  lie  "that 
raised  up  CIIKIST  from  the  dead  shall  aUo 
ipiickcn  our  mortal  bodies."  (Rom.  v  iii.  11.) 
A  seeming  dillicultv,  however,  attends  tin- 
latter  ease,  which  does  not  the  former. 
The  body  of  CIIKIST  did  not  "see  cor 
ruption;"  but  we  know  that  in  our  case. 
"after  the  skin  worms  shall  destroy  the 
body  itself,"  and  that  "yet  in  our  "flesh 
shall  we  see  (.ion."  (Job,  xix.  2<i.)  We 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  this  resurrec 
tion,  however  apparently  dillieult,  is  not 
impossible,  for  with  him  by  whom  we  are 
to  lie  raised  "all  things  are  possible.;." 
We  know  that  by  him  "the  very  ha;rs  of 
the  head  are  all  numbered  ;"  and"  he  "  who 
measures  the  water-  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand."  and  "comprehends  the  du^t  of 
the  earth"  (Is.  xl.  12.),  whose  "eves" 
could  "see  our  substance,"  "made  in 
secret,"  and  "vet  being  imperfect,"  (1's. 
cxxxix.  l~>.  !(!.).  can  be  at  no  loss  to  di-- 
tinguish  the  dill'erent  particles  of'  every 
diliercnt  bodv,  whetiier  it  be  crumbled  into 
dust,  or  dissipated  into  air,  or  sublimated 
bv  lire.  lie.  too.  the  artific.  r  of  the  body 
so  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"'  (  Ps. 
cx.xxix.  14. ),  can  lie  a!  no  loss  to  reunite  the 
innumerable  and  widely  scattered  atoms; 
for  these  shall  not  jieri-h  ;  and  with  equal 
ease  re-form  the  man,  as  he  originally 
made  him. 

The  union  <•!'  the  immortal  soul  to  the 
companion  made  for  it,  then  become  more 
pure  and  glorified,  after  they  have  existed 
together  in  this  transitory  life,  is  ;dso 
highly  probable;  nor  is  it  less  so.  that 
this  should  be  the  case  as  man  is  an  ac 
countable  airent.  intended  to  euiov  eternal 
happiness,  or  suffer  eternal  misery — de 
creed  to  "receive  the  things  m  the  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  bo  good  or  bad."  (-2  Cor.  v.  H>.)  It  is. 
aNo  tvpilieil  bv  manv  things  around  us  : 
the  constant  succession  of  death  and  re 
vivification —  the  night  is  followed  by  a 
new  dav —  the  winter,  the  death  of  the 
vear.  is  followed  bv  the  spring,  and  the 
renewal  of  vegetation  ;  the  "grain"  sown 
is  not  ivipiickeiicd  except  it  first  "die," 
and  is  buri'-d  in  the  ground  and  brought 
to  corruption. 

JIv  this  is  Reason  prepared  to  assent,  to 
Revelation;  and  t  h>'i  et'ore,  as  it  has  been 
prophesied  that,  notwithstanding  this  tie- 
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struction  of  the  body,  yet  in  our  "  flesh  " 
shall  we  "  see  GOD,"  and  our  "  eyes  shall 
behold  him"  (Job,  xix.  20.)  ;  that  the 
"  dead  men  shall  live,"  and  with  the  "  dead 
body,  arise;"  for  "the  earth  shall  cast 
out  the  dead"  (Is.  xxvi.  19.),  and  that 
they  that  "  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt" 
(Dan.  xii.  2.),  so  shall  it  be  accomplished  : 
"  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
(Acts,  xxiv.  15.);  "the  hour  is  coming 
when  the  dead — all  that  are  in  the  grave 
—  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  SON  of  GOD," 
and  "shall  come  forth;"  the  "sea"  and 
"death  and  hell"  (or  the  grave)  "shall 
deliver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them." 
(Rev.  xx.  13.) 

This  our  LORD,  who  calls  himself  "  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life"  (John,  xi.  2-3.), 
proved  to  the  Sadducees  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  since  he  who  was  then  the 
GOD  of  their  fathers  "is  not  the  GOD 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  (Matt.  xxii. 
32.)  St.  Paul,  too,  confirms  the  doctrine 
by  most  powerful  reasoning ;  declaring, 
that  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
then  is  "CHRIST  not  risen;"  and  then  is 
their  "faith"  vain;  and  he  shews,  in  answer 
to  cavillers,  that,  as  CHRIST  is  risen,  "  the 
first-fruits,"  —  so  shall  "  all  be  made  alive," 
exemplifying  the  probability  and  the 
manner  of  this  by  a  familiar  illustration. 
(1  Cor.  xv.  12—23.  35—49.) 

It  shall  be,  too,  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  every  one  his  own  body  as  it  "  hath 
pleased "  GOD  to  give  him  :  although  the 
"natural  body,"  "sown  in  corruption, — 
in  dishonour,  —  and  in  weakness,"  shall  be 
"  raised  a  spiritual  body, — in  incorruption, 
in  glory,  and  in  power."  The  "  earthly 
house"  shall  have  "a  building  of  GOD" 
(2  Cor.  v.  I.);  the  "corruptible"  shall  "put 
on  incorruption;"  and  the  "mortal,  im 
mortality  ."  Those  that  do  "  not  sleep  " 
shall  "be  changed,"  —  "caught  up  in 
the  clouds  to  meet  the  LOKD."  (1  Thess. 
iv.17.) 

We  believe  in  this  article,  as  the  great 
truth  it  contains  is  for  the  glory  of  GOD'S 
eternal  government,  "  the  hand  of  the 
LORD  shall  be  known  towards  his  servants, 
and  his  indignation  towards  his  enemies 
(Is.  Ixvi.  14.)  ;  as  it  proves  the  value  of 
the  "gospel,"  which  has  "brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light"  (2  Tim.  i.  10.);  as  it 
consoles  us  under  "  afflictions,"  which  are 
"but  for  a  moment:"  since  we  know  that 
our  "REDEEMER  liveth;"  and  that  we  "sor 
row  not,"  therefore,  "as  others  which  have  ; 
no  hope"  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,  with  14 — 18.); 


and  excites  us  "to  have  always  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  GOD  and  toward  * 
men"  (Acts,  xxiv.  16.  with  15.)  ;  since  "it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  GOD  !"  (Ileb.  x.  31.) — of  "him 
that  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell ! "  (Matt.  x.  28.)  Therefore  should 
we  be  "  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  LORD  ;  for  as  much  as  we  know  that  ^ 
our  labour  in  the  LORD  is  not  in  vain." 
(1  Cor.  xv.  58.) 

REVELATION.     The  divine  commit-     < 
nication  of  the  sacred  truths  of  religion. 
(See  Bible,  Scripture.) 

The  Apocalypse,  or  prophecy  of  St.  John, 
revealing  future  things.  This  is  the  last 
book  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  contains 
the  revelations  made  to  St.  John  at 
Patmos.  It  is  quoted  as  an  inspired  book 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenagus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  other  fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  Its  authen 
ticity  and  genuineness  were  never  dis 
puted  until  a  prejudice  was  excited  against 
it  by  the  follies  of  certain  Millenarians, 
who  thought  to  support  their  conclusions 
by  its  authority.  But  the  Church  never 
doubted  of  its  being  a  portion  of  Scrip 
ture,  or  of  its  divine  origin.  Indeed,  few 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  more 
complete  evidence  of  canonical  authority 
than  the  Book  of  Revelation.  It  treats, 
1.  "Of  the  things  which  were  then" 
(i.  19.),  i.  e.  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
the  time  of  St.  John  ;  and,  2.  "  Of  things 
which  should  be  hereafter,"  or  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  its  propagation, 
corruption,  reformation,  and  triumph. 

REVEREND,  venerable,  deserving  awe 
and  respect.  It  is  the  title  given  to  eccle 
siastics  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  the 
bishops  being  styled  right  reverend.  In 
foreign  churches,  where  females  are  or 
dained  to  offices  in  the  Church,  abbesses 
and  prioresses  are  called  reverend  mothers. 
It  was  so  in  our  own  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  but,  since  that  time,  the 
custom  of  consecrating  females  to  the 
service  of  GOD,  except  so  far  as  all  lay 
persons  are  so  consecrated  at  holy  baptism 
and  at  confirmation,  has  ceased.  The 
more  zealous  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  especially  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  very  strongly  objected  to 
the  title  of  reverend,  as  implying  too  much 
to  be  given  to  a  mere  creature,  and  be 
cause  of  GOD  only  it  may  be  said  witli 
propriety,  "  holy  and  reverend  is  his 
name."  But  dissenting  preachers  are  in 
these  days  ambitious  of  the  title,  and  few 
clergymen  refuse  it. 
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KIX(r,  in  Itoli/  matrimony,  Imme 
diately  after  the  mutual  promises  or  stipu 
lations  in  the  oflice  of  nuitrimonv,  tin1  very 
ancient  ceremony  occurs  of  placing  a  ring 
on  the  linger  of  tlio  woman,  The  object  ! 
of  tliis  is  stated  in  the  prayer  following,  to 
be  "a  token  and  pledge"'  of  the  vow  and 
covenant  just  made  by  the  parties.  l!i- 
tualists  have  supposed,  that  the  ring  was 
also  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  that  honourable 
maintenance  and  participation  in  "worldly 
goods,"  which  are  promised  in  that  part  of 
the  oflice  where  the  ceremony  takes  place. 
It  has  also  been  considered  as  a  sign  or 
seal  of  admittance  of  the  wile  to  u  the 
nearest  friendship  and  highest  trust,''  i 
which  it  was  in  the  husband's  power  to 
give.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  weight  ' 
in  all  these  opinions,  though  the  former  ] 
seems  to  be  the  prominent  one  in  the  view 
of  the  Church. 

Various  analogies  and  figurative  appli-  ' 

cations  have  sprung  from  the  ceremony  of 

the  ring,  some  of  which  are  thus  stated  by  | 

Dean  Comber  and  Wheatly.      The  matter 

of  which  this    rintr   is    made    is    gold,    to 

sign! IV  how  noble  and  durable  our  affect  ion 

is;  the  form  is  round,  to  imply  that  our 

respect  shall  never  have  an  end;  the  place 

of  it  is  on   the  fourth   linger   of  tin.1   left 

| hand,  where  the   ancients  thought  was  a 

vein  which  came  directly  from  the  heart, 

and  where  it  may  be  always   in  view  ;  and 

,  being  a  linger  least  used,  where  it  may  be  i 

'least   subject    to    be    worn    out.      Uut    the 

'main  end   is   to   be   a  visible  and  lasting 

token  and  remembrance  of  this  covenant, 

which  must  never  be  forgotten  ;   and.  it'  in 

ordinary  bargains   we   have   some    lasting 

tiling  delivered  as  an  earnest  or  pledge  and 

'memorial,  much  more  is  it  needful  here; 

and   to   scruple    a    thing    M>    prudent    and 

well  designed,  so  anciently  and  universally 

,  used,  does  not   deserve   our  serious   con- 

:  sideration.  Indeed,  although  the  use  of  the 

ring  in  marriage  used  to  lie  regarded  as  a 

remnant  of  popery  by  ultra-Protestants,  it 

!  seems  now  to  be  universally  tolerated. 

JJesides  the  pledge  of  our  truth,  there  is 
a  visible  pledge  also,  namely,  the  ring, 
which  being  ancientlv  the  seal  by  which 
all  orders  were  signed,  and  all  choice 
things  secured,  the  delivery  of  this  was  a 
',  sign  that  the  partv  to  whom  it  was  given 
was  admitted  into  the  nearest  friendship 
and  the  highest  trust,  so  as  to  be  invested 
with  our  authoritv,  and  allowed  to  manage 
our  treasure  and  other  concerns  (den.  x!i. 


4J.),  and  hence  it  came  to  be  a  token  of 
love  (Luke.  xv.  'J^.)  ;  and  was  used  in 
matrimony,  not  only  amoii'_r  the  .Jews  and 
(ientiles,  but  the  Christians  al.-o  ;  who,  in 
Clemens  Alexandrinus's  time,  uave  their 
spouse  a  ring,  to  declare  her  worthy  of  the 
government  of  the  family,  and  thu<  it  hath 
been  used  ever  since. — J)enn  ('ninln-r. 

The  ring  is,  by  positive  institution,  "  a 
token  and  pledge  of  the  covenant  made" 
by  the  parties  contracting  marriage;  and, 
a<  it  is  a  permanent  monument  of  thevo\\> 
and  promi-vs  then  reciprocally  made,  so  it 
ought  to  be  a  perpetual  monitor,  that  these 
vows  1  e  religiously  ob-erved,  and  these 
promises  faithfully  performed.  —  Slii'pin-n!. 
]vIX(i,  in  inri'xlihtri'f:.  A  ring  was 
anciently  given  to  bi.-lmp;  on  their  conse 
cration,  with  these  words,  '' Areipe  annu- 
lum  discretionis  et  honoris,  fidei  n^num  ; 
ut  qua.1  signanda,  signes  ;  et  qua1  aperienda 
stint,  aperias  :  qu;e  Uganda  sunt,  li^es  ; 
qua?  solvenda  sunt,  solvas."  I>  was  worn 
on  diil'erent  lingers,  most  frequently  on 
the  middle  linger  of  the  right  hand  ;  and 
wa<  a  siu'n  of  the  bridegroom's  espousal  of 
the  Church  in  her  representative,  the 
bishop. 

Investiture  with  the  ring  and  stall', 
whi'-h  signified  a  spiritual  character  and 
oilice,  was  always  claimed  by  the  Church, 
though  sometimes  unjustly  usurped  by 
temporal  princes. 

JJITLS.  IJcligioiis  observances,  so  <  alh  d 
because  thev  are  prescribed  (I''/;TM)  ''7 
competent  authority. 

It  is  very  visible,  that  in  tin1  gospels  ami 
epistles  there  are  but  few  rules  laid  down 
as  to  ritual  matters.  In  the  epistles  there 
are  some  general  rules  given,  that  mii<t 
take  in  a  LH'cat  many  cases;  Mich  as,  ''Let 
all  things  be  done  to  edification,  to  order, 
and  to  peace"  (IJom.  xiv.  1!'.  1  Cor.  xiv. 
40.)  :  and  in  the  Kpi>tlcs  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  manv  rules  are  given  in  such  gene 
ral  words,  as,  •'  Lav  hand<  suddenly  mi  no 
man."  that,  in  order  to  the  guiding  of  par 
ticular  cases  by  them,  many  distinctions 
and  specialities  were  to  be  interposed,  to 
making  them  practicable  nnd  u>cful.  In 
matters  that  are  merely  ritual,  the  state 
of  mankind  in  different  climate-;  and  ages 
is  apt  to  varv;  and  the  same  things,  that 
in  one  scene  of  human  nature  may  look 
!_rrave,  and  seem  fit  tor  any  society,  may  in 
another  aue  look  li^ht,  and  dissipate  men's 
thoughts.  It  is  al>o  evident,  that  there  is 
not  a  s\>tem  of  rn!e>  given  in  the  New 
Testament  about  all  these;  and  yet  a  due 
i  method  in  them  is  neee-^arv,  to  maintain 
the  order  and  decency  that  become  divine 
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things.  This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
gospel  "  liberty,"  that  it  is  not  "a  law  of 
ordinances"  (Gal.  ii.  4.  iv.  9.  v.  1.)  ;  these 
tilings  being  left  to  be  varied  according  to 
the  diversities  of  mankind. 

The  Jewish  religion  was  delivered  to 
one  nation,  and  the  main  parts  of  it  were 
to  be  performed  in  one  place  :  they  were 
also  to  be  limited  in  rituals,  lest  they 
might  have  taken  some  practices  from  their 
neighbours  round  about  them,  and  so  by 
the  use  of  their  rites  have  rendered  idola 
trous  practices  more  familiar  and  accept 
able  to  them.  And  yet  they  had  many 
rites  among  them  in  our  SAVIOUR'S  time, 
•which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
the  Old  Testament :  such  was  the  whole 
constitution  of  their  synagogues,with  all  the 
service  and  officers  that  belonged  to  them  ; 
they  had  a  baptism  among  them,  besides 
several  rites  added  to  the  paschal  service. 
Our  SAVIOUR  reproved  them  for  none  of 
these  :  he  went  to  their  synagogues  :  and, 
though  he  reproved  them  for  overvaluing 
their  rites,  for  preferring  them  to  the  laws 
of  GOD,  and  making  these  void  by  their 
traditions,  yet  he  does  not  condemn  them 
for  the  use  of  them.  And,  while  of  the 
greater  precepts  he  says,  "  these  things  ye 
ought  to  have  done,"  he  adds,  concern 
ing  their  riles  and  lesser  matters,  "  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23.) 

If  then  such  a  liberty  was  allowed  in  so 
limited  a  religion,  it  seems  highly  suitable 
to  the  sublimer  state  of  the  Christian 
liberty,  that  there  should  be  room  left  for 
such  appointments  and  alterations  as  the 
different  state  of  times  and  places  should 
require.  In  such  rules  we  ought  to  ac 
quiesce.  Nor  can  we  assign  any  other 
bounds  to  our  submission  in  this  case,  than 
those  which  the  gospel  has  limited.  "  We 
must  obey  GOD  rather  than  man  "  (Acts, 
v.  29.) ;  and  we  must  in  the  first  place 
"render  to  GOD  the  tilings  that  are  GOD'S," 
and  then  "  give  to  Cassar  the  things  that 
are  Cesar's."  (Matt.  xxii.  21.)  So  that 
if  either  Church  or  State  have  power 
to  make  rules  and  laws  in  such  matters, 
they  must  have  this  extent  given  them  — 
that,  till  they  break  in  upon  the  laws  of 
GOD  and  the  gospel,  we  must  be  bound  to 
obey  them.  A  mean  cannot  be  put  here  ; 
either  they  have  no  power  at  all,  or  they 
have  a  power  that  must  go  to  everything 
that  is  not  forbid  by  any  law  of  GOD. 
This  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  given 
in  this  matter.  —  Bp.  Burnet. 

RITUAL.  A  book  or  manual  in  which 
is  given  the  order  and  forms  to  be  ob 


served  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service! 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  an: 
in  general,  all  matters  connected  with  e  i| 
ternal  order,  in  the  performance  of  sacn 
offices. 

Palmer  says,  the  English  ritual  resembl  y 
that  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  circur 
stance  of  combining  all  the  offices  of  t 
Church  in  one  volume.     The  euchologiui .1 
or  ritual  of  the  Greeks,  now  comprises  tl 
offices  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  tL 
liturgy  or  eucharist,  baptism,  litany,  ordei  • 
&c.  TheWestern  Churches  have  more  com 
monly  divided  these  offices   into  at  leai 
four    parts,    entitled,   the    breviary,    tl  i 
missal  or  liturgical  book,  the  ritual,  anc 
the  pontifical.     The  ritual  and  pontific: 
correspond  to  that   part  of    the  Englisl 
ritual  which  begins  with  the  office  of  baj 
tism.     The  ritual,  termed   in  the  English 
churches  of  Salisbury  and  York,  and  elst  • 
where,  manual,  comprised  all  those  occa 
sional  offices  of  the  Church  which  a  pres 
byter   could   administer.      The   pontific:  1 
contained  those  only  which  a  bishop  coulJ 
perform. 

The  euchologium,  or  ritual  of  the  Gree!< 
Church,  illustrated  with  notes  by  Goar,  is 
well  known  and  easily  accessible,  and  fur 
nishes  abundant  information  with  regard 
to  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Churcli  in 
the  East.  The  baptismal  and  some  other 
occasional  offices  of  the  Jacobites  or  Mo- 
nophysites  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Armenia,  and  of  the  Nestorians,  have  been 
published  by  Assemani  in  his  "  Codex 
Liturgicus."  Many  of  the  Oriental  offices 
for  ordination,  as  well  as  all  the  Western, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  treatise  of 
Morinus,  "De  Ordinationibus."  The  most 
valuable  collection  of  records  relative  to 
the  occasional  offices  of  the  Western 
Churches  has  been  published  by  Martene, 
in  his  work,  "Deantiquis  Ecclesiaj  Riti 
bus."  This  author,  with  indefatigable  in 
dustry,  transcribed  and  edited  a  multitude 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  collected  what 
ever  had  previously  been  published.  S< 
that'there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  ritual, 
knowledge  which  he  has  not  greatly  eluci 
dated. 

ROCHET.  A  linen  garment  worn  by 
bishops  under  the  chimere.  It  was  their 
ordinary  garment  in  public  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  word  rochet,  however, 
is  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  chief  difference 
between  this  garment  and  the  surplice  was, 
that  its  sleeves  were  narrower  than  those 
of  the  latter ;  for  we  do  not  perceive  in 
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•rany  of  the  ancient  pictures  of'  English 
.bishops  those  very  wide  and  full  lawn 
rsleeves  which  are  now  used. 
3  Palmer  says,  the  rochette  is  spoken  of  in 
the  old  "Orilo  Romanus,"  under  the  title  of 
llini'ti;  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  anciently 
*used  by  bishops  in  the  \\  estern  Church. 
^During  the  middle  a^es  it  was  their  ordi- 
,narv  garment  in  public. 

Dr.  llody  savs,  that,  in  the  rei^n  of 
i  Henry  VI II.,  our  bishops  wore  a  scarlet 
.  garment  under  the  rochette  ;  and  that,  in 
•(the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  they  wore  a  scarlet 
;i  chimere,  like  the  doctors'  div.-s  at  Oxford, 
lover  the  rochette;  which,  in  the  time  of 
:( Queen  Eli/abeth,  was  changed  for  the 
I  black  satin  chimere  used  at  present. — Ifis- 
\tori/  of  Convocations,  p.  141. 
•:  The  chimere  seems  to  resemble  the  gar- 
|  mcnt  used  by  bishops  during  the  middle 
j  ages,  and  called  iniiiitcl/i-i'iiii  ;  which  was 
•  a  sort  of  cope,  with  apertures  for  the 
J  arms  to  pass  through.  (See  Du  C'uiige's 

ROGATION  DAYS.  (So  called  from 
rogurc,  "to  beseech.")  They  are  three 
days  immediately  before  the  festival  of 
Ascension.  These  Titanic  or  Rogation  days 
were  iirst  instituted  by  Mamertus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  in  the  filth  cent  ury.  Mamertns 
was  not  the  originator  of  litanical  suppli 
cations,  but  was  the  first  institutor  of  the 
Rogation  fast,  and  the  first  who  applied  the 
use  of  litanies  on  these  davs  accompanied 
with  public  processions,  continued  till  the 
era  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  Church 
of  England  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  con 
tinue  the  observance  of  these  davs  as 
private  fasts.  There  is  no  oilice,  or  order 
of  prayer,  or  even  single  collect  appointed 
for  the  Rogation  davs  in  the  Prayer  Book  ; 
but  among  the  homilies  there  is  one  de 
signed  for  the  improvement  of  these  davs. 
The  requisitions  of  the  Church  are  "absti 
nence"  and  "  extraordinary  acts  and  ex 
ercises  of  devotion." 

ROMANISM.  (See  rope  and  /V'V/i 
Church  of  Rome,  Council  < if  Trent.)  Ro 
manism  consists  of  the  addition  of  certain 
anti-scriptural  propositions  to  the  articles 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  faith. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  other 
articles  referred  to,  we  may  state  the  tenets 
of  Romanism  in  the  words  of  Morgan,  in 
his  interesting  work  on  the  "  Verities  ot 
thi'  Church." 

1.  The  spiritual,  and,  by  the  ritramon- 
tane  party,  the  temporal,  autocracy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

•_'.  The  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  priest 
hood. 
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:5.  Solitary  priestly  communion,  or  pri 
vate  mass. 

4.  The  denial  ot'  the  chalice,  or  the  CUD 
of  the  blood  of  our  LOUD,  to  the  lait  v. 

•j.  Compulsory  auricular  confession. 

I!.  Mariolatry,  or  the  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

7.  Hagiolatry,  or  the  adoration  of  canon 
ised  saints. 

)S.  Transubstantiation. 

It.  '1  he  invention  of  purgatory. 

10.  '1  he     doctrine     of     supererogatory 
merits. 

11.  Limitation   of  the   Catholic   Church 
ot'  CIIKIST  to  one  episcopate. 

1'J.   The  imaire  and  relic  svstem. 

1:5.  The  doctrines  of  papal  pardons,  in 
dulgences,  and  dispensations. 

14.  Tin1  interpolation  of  the  Apocrvph.i 
into  the  rule  ot'  faith. 

].'}.  Interdiction  of  the  readme  of  the 
Scriptures,  except  by  special  permission. 

( For  llie  form  of  reconciling  Roman  Ca 
tholics  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  England, 
see  Ali/nnttion.} 

ROOD  LOFT.  A  gallery  running 
aloii'_r  the  top  of  the  rood  screen,  which  in 
pari-h  churches  u-ual'iv  crossed  the  chancel 
arch,  on  which  the  rood,  or  the  figure  of' 
our  Blessed  LOUD  on  the  cross  was  placed, 
and  on  either  side  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St..lohn.  In  large  cross  churches,  the 
rood-h>ft  with  it.--  screi  n  was  usually  of 
stone,  and  sometimes  contained  a  chapel 
and  altar  within  it.  These  more  sub 
stantial  rood-lofts  have  been  almost  uni 
versally  converted  into  organ-lofts. 

ROOD  SCREEN*.  A  Screen  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  nave,  on  which  was 
formerly  the  rood  loft. 

ROOF.  The  following  nro  the  princi 
pal  terms  which  oiciir  in  the'  description 
ot'  a  timber  roof. 

])i'iiin.  —  A  horizontal  piece  connecting 
the  principal-  of  each  truss,  and  stiffening 
and  tviii'_r  them  together.  According  to 
its  position,  it  is  cither  a  tii'-linnii,  extend 
ing  from  wall  to  wall  ;  a  collar-betim,  con 
necting  the  principals  near  the  rid^e.  or  a 
hammer-bedin,  extending  horizontally  from 
the  wall,  (and  sometimes  airain  from  the 
principal  rafters.)  but  cut  off  before  it 
reaches  the'  opposite  side.  It  is  only  by 
its  combination  with  other  timbers,  as 
brace-,  principal,  and  collar,  that  the  ham 
mer-beam  serves  the  purpose  of  n  beam  in 
mechanical  con-true!  ion. 

J\iiiL,r-/>nxf.  The  middle  post  of  each 
truss,  resting  upon  the  beam,  and  rising  to 
the  ridge. 

Itufti-rft.     Timbers  rising  from  the  wall, 
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and  inclined  towards  each  other  till  they 
meet  at  the  ridge.  The  principal  rafters 
are  let  into  the  beam  at  their  lower  end, 
and  into  the  king-post  at  their  upper,  and 
together  with  beam,  post,  and  braces, 
where  they  occur,  form  the  truss,  which 
is  the  whole  complication  of  carpentry, 
bearing  the  vertical  weight  of  the  roof, 
and  delivering  it  upon  the  wall. 

Purlin.  A  longitudinal  piece  extending 
from  truss  to  truss,  resting  on  the  princi 
pal,  and  bearing  the  common  rafters. 

Braces.  Curved  pieces  tenoned  into  the 
main  timbers  in  various  places  and  direc 
tions,  and  serving  to  stiffen  and  tie  them 
together. 

Watt-plate.  A  longitudinal  piece  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  receive  the  beams. 
Wall-piece.  The  upright  piece  con 
necting  the  braces  beneath  a  hammer- 
beam  with  the  wall.  This  subject  should 
be  studied  in  the  very  valuable  work  of 
Mr.  Brandon,  "  On  the  Open  Timber 
Roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

ROSARY,  among  "the  Roman  Catho 
lics,  is  a  pretended  instrument,  or  help  to 
piety,  being  a  chaplet,  consisting  of  five, 
or  fifteen,  decads  or  tens  of  beads,  to  direct 
the  reciting  so  many  Ave  Marias  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Before  a  person  repeats  his  rosary,  he 
must  cross  himself  with  it :  then  he  must 
repeat  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  say  a 
Pater  and  three  Aves,  on  account  of  the 
three  relations  which  the  Virgin  bears  to 
the  three  persons  in  the  TRINITY.  After 
these  preliminaries  to  devotion,  he  passes 
on  to  his  decads,  and  must  observe  to  let 
himself  into  the  mysteries  of  each  ten  by 
a  prayer,  which  he  will  find  in  the  books 
treating  of  the  devotion  of  the  rosary. 

Some  attribute  the  institution  of  the 
rosary  to  Dominic  :  but  it  was  in  use  in 
the  year  1100;  and,  therefore,  Dominic 
could  only  make  it  more  celebrated.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Paulus  Libycus,  others  to 
St.  Benedict,  others  to  Venerable  Bede, 
and  others  to  Peter  the  Hermit. 

ROSECRUCIANS.  A  sect  of  philo 
sophers  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  who  combined  much  re 
ligious  error  and  mysticism  with  their 
philosophical  notions  of  transmutations, 
and  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  tilings. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  ros,  "  dew," 
which  they  held  to  be  the  most  powerful 
solvent  of  gold;  and  crux,  the  "cross," 
which  in  the  chemical  style  signifies  light, 
because  the  figure  of  the  cross  exhibits  at 
the  same  time  the  three  letters  in  the  word 
lux.  Now  light,  according  to  this  sect, 


and  in  their  absurd  jargon,  is  the  men 
struum  of  the  red  dragon,  i.e.  the  sub 
stance  out  of  which  gold  is  produced. 
The  Rosecrucians  then  were  alchemists, 
who  sought  for  the  philosopher's  stone  bv 
the  intervention  of  dew  and  of  light. 
These  absurdities  were  associated  with 
others  in  their  system  which  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  collect;  but  the  ruling  principle 
of  their  society  seems  to  have  been  the 
imposing  mystery  in  which  they  wrappec 
up  every  thing  which  they  knew,  or  pre 
tended  to  know,  as  if  the  secrets  of  nature 
were  made  known  to  them,  for  the  verj 
purpose  of  being  kept  secret  from  al 
others.  Of  their  leaders  and  religion? 
fancies  Mosheim  gives  the  following  sum 
mary  : 

At  the  head  of  the  fanatics  were  Robert 
Fludd,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  man  of 
surprising  genius  ;  Jacob  Behrnen,  a  shoe 
maker,  who  lived  at  Goslitz  ;  and  Michael 
Mayer. 

These  leaders  of  the  sect  were  followed 
by  John  Baptist  Helmont,  and  his  son 
Francis  Christian  Knorrius  de  Rosenroth, 
Kuhlman,  Nollius,  Sperber,  and  many 
others  of  various  fame.  An  uniformity 
of  opinion,  and  a  spirit  of  concord,  seemed 
scarcely  possible  in  such  a  society  as  this  ; 
for  as  a  great  part  of  its  doctrine  is  derived 
from  certain  internal  feelings  and  flights 
of  imagination,  which  can  neither  be  com 
prehended  nor  defined,  and  is  supported 
by  testimonies  of  the  external  senses, 
whose  reports  are  illusory  and  changeable, 
so  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  more 
eminent  writers  of  this  sect,  there  are 
scarcely  any  two  who  adopt  the  same 
tenets  and  sentiments.  There  are,  never 
theless,  some  common  principles  that  are 
generally  embraced,  and  which  serve  as  a 
centre  of  union  to  the  society.  They 
maintain,  that  the  dissolution  of  bodies, 
by  the  power  of  fire,  is  the  only  way 
through  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wisdom,  and  come  to  discern  the  first 
principle  of  things.  They  all  acknowledge 
a  certain  analogy  and  harmony  between 
the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  believe  that  the  Deity  go 
verns  the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  same 
laws  with  which  he  rules  the  kingdom  of 
nature  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  employ 
chemical  denominations  to  express  the 
truths  of  religion.  They  all  hold  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy,  or  soul, 
diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe, 
which  some  call  Archa?us,  others  Universal 
Spirit,  and  which  others  mention  under 
different  appellations.  They  all  talk  in 
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.ho  most  obscure  and  superstitious  manner 
r  >f  what  thi'v  call  the  signatures  of  things, 
j  if  the  power  of  the  stars  OVIT  all  cm  poreal 
i  >eings,  and  their  particular  influence  over 

lie  human  race,  of  the  eilieacv  n|'  magic, 
-ind  tlie  various  species  and  classes  of 

lemons.    In  line,  they  all  atrree  in  throwing 

>ut  the  most  crude,  incomprehensible  no- 
I  ions  and  ideas,  in  the  most  obscure,  quaint, 

ind  unusual  expressions. 
RUBRICS.     Hides  and  orders  directing 

io\v,  when,  and  where  all  things  in  divine 
liervicc  are  to  be  performed,  which  were 
j  brmerlv  printed  in  a  red  character  (as 
^  low  generally  in  an  italic),  and  therefore 

•idled  Rubrics,  from  the  Latin  ruhrien 
|(  pro  rubericu,  (i  rubric  .siilttitul.  terra,  red 
:  'iirth  ;  thence  anv  red  colour).  All  the 

•lergv  of  Kngland  solemnly  pledge  them 
selves  to  observe  the  rubrics. 

The  rubric,  to  which  we  here  bind  our 
selves  by  express  consent  and  promise,  is 
i  ipon  a  ditterent  footing  from  all  other 
hcclesiastical  laws.  For  without  consider 
ing  it  as  statute,  and,  as  such,  only  upon 
i' he  level  with  several  other  subsequent 

lets   of  parliament    relating  to  our   occa- 

ional  ministrations,  we  are  under  this 
;  >eculiar  circumstance  of  obligation  to  ob- 
nervc  it,  that  we  have,  by  our  subscrip 
tions  at  both  ordinations,  bv  one  of  our 
ft.-ows  at  the  altar  for  the  order  of  priest- 
i  lood,  by  our  subscriptions  and  declarations 

>f  conformity  before  our  ordinary,  and 
repetition  of  them  in  the  church  before 

uir  congregations,  and  likewise  bv  our 
Declarations  of  assent  and  consent,  as  pre- 
tcribed  bv  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  I  sav. 
;Ve  have  in  all  these  several  ways  tied 
burselves  down  to  a  regular,  constant, 
I 'onscientious  performance  of  all  and  everv 
i  hing  prescribed  in  and  by  the  IJook  of 
Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  usaire 
•f  the  Church  of  Kngland.  And  seeing 

t  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  our  Church  to 
I'ay  us  under  these  engagements,  in  order 
i,o  preserve  exact  uniformity  in  the  public 
!'vorship  and  all  the  litnrgic  ollices ;  nay, 
t  ince  it  hath  been  judged  proper  to  carry 
I  is  through  a  train  of  these  stipulations 
jiiefore  we  can  get  possession  of  anv  bene- 

ice  :  and  to  make  us  renew  them  again 
:  .ud  again,  as  often  as  we  change  our  pre- 
'ferment,  or  obtain  any  new  promotion; 

,nd  seeing  that  we  have  entered,  as  we 
i  iave  professed,  ex  aiiimo  into  this  covenant 

nth  the  Church,  and  have  deliberately 
t  enewed  it  as  often  as  there  hath  been 
I'Ccasion:  how  frivolous  is  it  for  any  of 
1  is  to  sav,  that  the  connivance,  or  the 

•resumed    consent    of    our    ordinary,    or 


the  private  ronveiii'Ticv  of  ourselves,  c.r 
families,  or  the  obliging  ot'  anv  of  our 
parishioners,  or  the  apparent  inexpediency 
ot' adhering  to  tin-  letter  in  s<mie  few  eases, 
will  dissolve  this  our  obli^otiou  to  <-on- 
formity  ?  Surely  we  must  know,  that 
these  and  the  like  allegations  are  quite 
out  of  the  case;  that,  however  our  Church 
governors  may  dispense  witli  our  breaches 
of  the  rubric,  however  our  people  may 
acquiesce  in  them  or  approve  of  them,  yet 
the  question  is,  how  tar  we  are  at  liberty 
to  dispense  with  ourselves  on  aemunt  of 
the  forementioned  engagements,  to  which 
(ion  and  the  Church  are  made  witnesses 
iii  as  solemn  a  manner  a<  thev  are  to  our 
personal  stipulations  at  confirmation  or 
matrimony;  or  whether  we  have  not  in 
this  case  precluded  ourselves  from  all 
benefit  ol' such  exemption  or  dispensation, 
as  might  perhaps  be  reasonably  alleged  in 
several  other  merely  statutable  or  canonical 
matters  '' 

This  indeed  we  must  alwa\>  take  along 
with  us,  that  our  obligations  to  observe 
the  rubric,  how  indispensable  .-oever,  are 
subject  to  this  provi.-o  :  namely,  that  th" 
rule  prescribed  be  a  tiling  practicable; 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  said  ot' all  rubrics 
in  all  churches,  or  in  all  places  of  the 
kingdom;  nav,  that  it  lie  a  thing  which 
falls  within  the  minister's  power.  so  that 
he  be  not  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  acting, 
or  restrained  in  it  by  the  previous  acts  of 
other  people,  whereby  that  whieh  would 
be  practicable  in  itself  is  rendered  n<.t 
practicable  by  him.  I  will  not  positively 
sav.  that  no  other  proviso  is  to  be  allowed 
of  or  admitted;  because  this  cannot  be 
determined  absolutely,  or  otherwise  than 
bv  a  particular  consideration  of  each  rule 
or  injunction  under  several  diilerent  cir 
cumstances.  Hut  we  may  allirm  in  general, 
that  we  are  under  higher  obligations  to 
observe  the  rubric  than  any  oilier  eeele- 
siastieal  law  what.-oever;  thai,  excepting 
a  verv  few  eases,  or  under  some  necessarv 
limitations  and  reservations,  we  are  bound 
to  adhere  to  it  literally,  punctually,  and 
perpetually;  and  that,  whosoever  among 
the  rleri_ry"either  adds  to  it.  or  diminishes 
from  it,  or  uselh  any  other  rule'  instead  of 
it,  :i>  he  i-  in  the  eye  ol'  tin:  law  so  far  a 
nonconformist,  so  it  b.-hoycs  him  to  con 
sider  with  himself,  whether,  in  point  of 
conscience,  he  be  not  .1  breaker  of  his 
wni-il  and  tru-t,  and  an  cinder  of  his 
engagements  to  the  Church.  —  Archdeacon 
Slninie. 

RURAL  DKANS.  The  office  of  rural 
dean  i>  an  ancient  office  of  the  Church, 
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which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  one  of  whose 
laws  mention  is  made  of  the  dean  of  the 
bishop. 

The  proper  authority  and  jurisdiction 
of  rural  deans,  perhaps,  may  be  best  un 
derstood  from  the  oath  of  office  which  in 
some  dioceses  was  anciently  administered 
to  them  ;  which  was  this  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear,  diligently  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  office  of  dean  rural  within  the  deanery 
of  D.  First,  I  will  diligently  and  faith 
fully  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  all 
such  processes  as  shall  be  directed  unto 
me  from  my  Lord  Bishop  of  B.,  or  his 
officers  or  ministers  by  his  authority. 
Item,  I  will  give  diligent  attendance,  by 
myself  or  mv  deputy,  at  every  consistory 
court,  to  be  holden  by  the  said  reverend 
father  in  GOD,  or  his  chancellor,  as  well  to 
return  such  processes  as  shall  be  by  me 
or  my  deputy  executed ;  as  also  to  receive 
others,  then  unto  me  to  be  directed. 
Item,  I  will  from  time  to  time,  during  my 
said  office,  diligently  inquire,  and  true 
information  give  unto  the  said  reverend 
father  in  GOD,  or  his  chancellor,  of  all  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  within  the  said 
deanery  of  D.  as  shall  be  openly  and  pub 
licly  noted  and  defamed,  or  vehemently 
suspected  of  any  such  crime  or  offence,  as 
is  to  be  punished  or  reformed  by  the 
authority  of  the  said  court.  Item,  I  will 
diligently  inquire,  and  true  information 
give,  of  all  such  persons  and  their  names, 
as  do  administer  any  dead  man's  goods, 
before  they  have  proved  the  will  of  the 
testator,  or  taken  letters  of  administration 
of  the  deceased  intestates.  Item,  I  will 
be  obedient  to  the  right  reverend  father 
in  GOD  J.,  bishop  of  B.,  and  his  chancellor, 
in  all  honest  and  lawful  commands ;  nei 
ther  will  I  attempt,  do,  or  procure  to  be 
done  or  attempted,  any  thing  that  shall  be 
prejudicial  to  his  jurisdiction,  but  will 
preserve  and  maintain  the  same  to  the 
uttermost  of  my  power."  —  God.  Append. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that,  besides 
their  duty  concerning  the  execution  of 
the  bishop's  processes,  their  office  was  to 
inspect  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  the  bishop  ;  to 
which  end,  that  they  might  have  knowledge 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  their  re 
spective  deaneries,  they  had  a  power  to 
convene  rural  chapters.  —  Gibson.  • 

Which  chapters  were  made  up  of  all 
the  instituted  clergy,  or  their  curates  as 
proxies  of  them,  and  the  dean  as  president 
or  prolocutor.  These  were  convened  cither 


upon  more  frequent  and  ordinary  occa 
sions,  or  at  more  solemn  seasons  for  the 
greater  and  more  weighty  affairs.  Those 
of  the  former  sort  were  held  at  first  ever} 
three  weeks,  in  imitation  of  the  court.-! 
baron,  which  run  generally  in  this  form, 
from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks ;  bu , 
afterwards  they  were  most  commonly  heh 
once  a  month,  at  the  beginning  of  th< 
month,  and  were  for  this  reason  caller 
kalendse,  or  monthly  meetings.  But  their 
most  solemn  and  principal  chapters  wen 
assembled  once  a  quarter,  in  which  there, 
was  to  be  a  more  full  house,  and  matter: 
of  greater  import  were  to  be  here  alone 
transacted.  All  rectors  and  vicars,  or  then 
capellanes,  were  bound  to  attend  thes( 
chapters,  and  to  bring  information  of  al 
irregularities  committed  in  their  respective 
parishes.  If  the  deans  were  by  sicklies:- 
or  urgent  business  detained  from  the'u 
appearing  and  presiding  in  such  convoca 
tions,  they  had  power  to  constitute  then 
subdeans  or  vicegerents.  The  place  ol 
holding  these  chapters  was  at  first  in 
any  one  church  within  the  district  where 
the  minister  of  the  place  was  to  procun 
for,  that  is,  to  entertain  the  dean  and  his- 
immediate  officers.  Butbecause,  in  parishes 
that  were  small  and  unfrequented,  there 
was  no  fit  accommodation  to  be  had  for 
so  great  a  concourse  of  people,  therefore, 
in  a  council  at  London,  under  Archbishop 
Stratford,  in  the  year  1342,  it  was  or 
dained  that  such  chapters  should  not  be 
held  in  any  obscure  village,  but  in  tht 
larger  or  more  eminent  parishes.  —  Ken 
nedy. 

And  one  special  reason  why  they  seemeti 
to  have  been  formed  in  this  realm  after 
the  manner  of  the  courts  baron  is,  because 
we  find  nothing  of  rural  chapters  in  tht 
ancient  canon  law.  —  Gibson. 

In    pursuance   of  which   institution   03 
holding  rural  chapters,  and  of  the  office  ol 
rural  deans  in  inspecting  the  manners  ol 
clergy   and    people,    and    executing    tht 
bishop's    processes    for     the    reformation 
thereof,  we  find  a  constitution  of  Arch 
bishop  Feccham,  by  which  it  is  required, 
that  the  priests,  on   every  Sunday  imme- 
\  diately  following  the  holding  of  the  rural 
\  cha/tter,    shall  expound  to   the  people   the 
I  sentence  of  excommunication. 

And  in  these  chapters  continually  pre 
sided  the  rural  deans,  until  that  Otho,  the 
pope's  legate,  required  the  archdeacons  to 
be  frequently  present  at  them  ;  who  being 
superior  to  the  rural  deans,  did  in  effect 
take  the  presidency  out  of  their  hands: 
'  insomuch  that,  in  Edward  the  First's  reign, 
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Jolin  of  Athon  gives  this  account  of  it : 
"Rural  chapters,"  says  lie,  "at  this  .lay 
are  holden  by  (ho  archdeacon's  officials, 
and  somrtimrs  by  the  rural  deans."  From 
which  constitution  of  Oiho  we  may  date 
the  decay  of  rural  chapters;  not  only  as 
it  was  a  discouragement  to  the  rural  dean, 
whose  peculiar  care  the  holding  of  them 
had  been  ;  but  also,  as  it  was  natural  for 
the  archdeacon  and  his  official  to  draw 
the  business  that  had  been  usually  trans 
acted  there,  to  their  own  visitation,  or, 
as  it  is  styled  in  a  constitution  of  Arch 
bishop  Langton,  to  their  own  chapter. — 
Gibson. 

And  this  office  of  inspecting  and  re 
porting  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and 
people  rendered  the  rural  deans  necessary 
attendants  on  the  episcopal  svu»d  or  ge 
neral  visitation,  which  was  held  for  the 
same  end  of  inspecting,  in  order  to  reform 
ation.  In  which  synods  (or  i_ri'iieral  visita 
tion  of  the  whole  diocese  by  the  bishop)  the 
rural  deans  were  the  standing  represent 
atives  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  were 
there  to  deliver  information  of  abuses 
committed  within  their  knowledge,  and  to 
propose  and  consult  the  best  methods  of 
reformation.  For  the  ancient  episcopal 
synods  (which  were  commonly  held  once 
a  year)  were  composed  of  the  bishop  as 
president,  and  the  deans-cathedral  or 
archipresbyters  in  the  name  of  their  col 
legiate  body  of  presbyters  or  priests,  and 
the  archdeacons  or  deputies  of  the  inferior 
order  of  deacons,  and  the  urban  and  rural 
deans  in  the  name  of  the  parish  ministers 
within  their  division  ;  who  were  to  have 
their  expenses  allowed  to  them  according 
to  the  time  of  their  attendance,  by  those 
whom  they  represented,  as  the  practice 
obtained  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  civil  synods  or  parliament. 
But  this  part  of  their  duty,  which  related 
to  the  information  of  scandals  and  offences, 
in  progress  of  time  devolved  upon  the 
churchwardens ;  and  their  other  office  of 
being  convened  to  fit  members  of  pro 
vincial  and  episcopal  synods,  was  trans 
ferred  to  two  proctors  or  representatives 
of  the  parochial  clergy  in  every  diocese  to 
assemble  in  convocation,  where  the  cathe 
dral  deans  and  archdeacons  still  keep  their 
ancient  right,  whilst  the  rural  deans  have 
given  place  to  an  election  of  two  only  for 
every  diocese,  instead  of  one  by  standing 
place  for  every  deanery.—  Ki'inn'ifi/. 

At  the  Information,  in  the  "  Reformatio  j 
Legum,"  it  was  proposed  to   invest   rural 
deans  with  certain  legal  powers,  hut  nothing  , 
was   done    in   this    respect.      In    the    pro-  ; 
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viucial  synod  of  convocation,  held  in 
London.  April  :l.  1.371,  it  was  ordained, 
<hat  ''the  archdeacon,  when  lie  hath 
finished  his  visitation,  shall  signify  to  the 
bishop  what  clergymen  he  hath  found  in 
every  deanery  so  well  endowed  with  learn 
ing  and  judgment,  as  to  lie  worthy  to  in 
struct  the  people  in  sermons,  and  to  rule 
and  preside  over  others;  out  of  these  the 
bishop  may  choose  such  as  he  will  have  to 
be  rural  deans." 

But  the  office  was  not  much  used  till  of 
late  years,  when  in  most  dioceses  it  lias 
been  revived,  and  decanal  chapters  have 
in  many  places  been  held  with  much  ap 
parent  advantage. 

SABAOTII.  A  Hebrew  word,  signi 
fying  hosts  or  armies.  JMIOVUI  SUJAOTH 

!    is    the    LoiU)    of    Hosts.       Holy,  holy,  holy, 
LOKD  ( ion  of  Sabaoth. 

SAI515ATARIANS,  are  so  called  from 
their  keeping  the  seventh  dav  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath:  whilst  Christians  in  ge 
neral  keep  the  first  dav  of  the  week,  or 
Sunday,  in  memory  of  our  SAVIOVR'S 
havintr  risen  that  day  from  the  dead.  ()n 
the  Continent  they  are  generally,  but  im 
properly,  called  Israelites.  It  is  uncertain 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance; 
but  we  learn  fioin  Fuller  that  there  were 
Sabbatarians  in  1<!:5:5. 

They  object  to  tin.'  reasons  which  are 
generally  alleged  for  keeping  the  first 
day  :  and  they  insist  that  the  change  of 
the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
it  was  effected  by  the  Kmpen>r  Constau- 
tinc,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  A 
summary  of  their  principles,  as  to  this 
article  of  the  Sabbath,  by  which  they 
stand  distinguished,  is  contained  in  the 
three  following  propositions: — -1.  That 
(Jor>  has  required  the  observance  of  the 
seventh,  or  last,  dav  of  every  week,  to  be 
;  observed  by  mankind  universally  for  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  '2.  That  this  command 
of  Gon  is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till 
time  shall  be  no  more.  And  :I.  That  this 
sacred  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  Sabbath, 
is  not  changed  by  Divine  authority,  from 
the  seventh  and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week:  or.  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  re 
quires  the  observance  of  any  other  day  of 
the  week  for  the  weekly  Sabbath,  but'the 
seventh  dav  only,  which  is  ^till  kept  by 
the  Jews,  to  whom  the  law  on  this  subject 
was  ^iyen.  These  are  mu<-!i  more  con 
sistent  in  their  rejection  of  all  the  sub 
sidiary  helps  of  antiijuiiy  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  than  those  Protestants  who 
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observe   the  first  day  of  the  week  with 
Judaical  strictness. 

SABBATH,  REST.  Sabbath  day,  the 
day  of  rest.  The  Sabbath  day,  strictly 
speaking,  is  Saturday,  the  observance  of 
which  is  not  considered  obligatory  by 
Christians.  But  the  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  LORD'S  day,  which  is  re 
garded  as  a  feast  by  the  Church  universal. 
(See  Lord's  Dai/.') 

SABELLIA'XS,  were  so  called  from 
Sabellius,  a  presbyter,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  bishop  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect. 

Sabellius  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  and  his  doctrine  seems 
to  have  had  many  followers  for  a  short 
time.  Its  growth,  however,  was  soon 
checked  by  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced 
upon  its  author  by  Pope  Dionysius,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome,  A.D.  -263. 

Sabellius  taught  that  there  was  but  one 
person  in  the  GODHEAD;  and,  in  con 
firmation  of  this  doctrine,  he  made  use  of 
this  comparison  :  as  a  man,  though  com 
posed  of  body  and  soul,  is  but  one  person, 
so  GOD,  though  he  is  FATHER,  SON,  and 
HOLY  GHOST,  is  but  one  person.  Hence 
the  Sabellians  reduced  the  three  persons 
in  the  TRINITY  to  three  characters  or  re 
lations,  and  maintained  that  the  WORD 
and  HOLY  SPIRIT  are  only  virtues,  ema 
nations,  or  functions  of  the  Deity  ;  that  he 
•who  is  in  heaven  is  the  FATHER  of  all 
things;  that  he  descended  into  the  Virgin, 
became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a 
son  ;  and  that,  having  accomplished  the 
mystery  of  our  redemption,  he  diffused 
himself  upon  the  apostles  in  tongues  of 
fire,  and  was  then  denominated  the  HOLY 
GHOST. 

Between  the  system  of  Sabellianism  and 
what  is  termed  the  indwelling  scheme, 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  resem 
blance,  if  it  be  not  precisely  the  same,  dif 
ferently  explained.  The  indwelling  scheme 
is  chiefly  founded  on  a  false  and  unautho 
rised  sense  of  that  passage  in  the  Xew  Tes 
tament,  where  the  apostle,  speaking  of 
CHRIST,  says,  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  GODHEAD  bodily."  Dr. 
"Watts,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  intro 
duced  the  Sabellian  heresy,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  in  its  defence.  His  senti 
ments  on  the  TRINITY  appenr  to  have  been 
that  "  the  GODHEAD,  the  DKITY  itself,  per 
sonally  distinguished  as  the  FATHKR,  was 
united  to  the  man  CHRIST  JESUS,  in  con 
sequence  of  which  union  or  indwelling  of 


the  GODHEAD  he  became  properly  GOD." 
Mr.  Palmer  observes  that  Dr.  Watts  con-  i 
ceived  this  union  to  have  subsisted  before  | 
the  SAVIOUR'S  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and  I 
that  the  human  soul  of  CHRIST  existed  with 
the  FATHER  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world;  on  which  ground  he  maintains 
the  real  descent  of  CHRIST  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  the  whole  scene  of  his  humilia 
tion,  which  he  thought  incompatible  with 
the  common  opinion  concerning  him.     Dr. 
Doddridge  is  supposed  to  have  entertained 
the  same  sentiments. 

SACRAMENT.  (See  Seven  Sacra 
ments.}  In  classical  writers,  observes 
Bishop  Kaye,  in  his  learned  treatise  on 
Tertullian,  the  word  sacramentum  means 
an  oath  or  promise  ratified  by  a  sacred  or 
religious  ceremony :  thus,  the  oath  taken 
by  the  military  was  called  sacramentum. 
In  strict  conformity  with  this,  its  original 
signification,  it  is  used  to  express  the  pro 
mise  made  by  Christians  in  baptism.  From 
the  oath  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
ceremony  by  which  it  was  ratified.  Thus 
sacramentum  came  to  signify  any  religious 
ordinance,  and  in  general  to  stand  for  that 
which  in  Greek  is  expressed  by  the  word 
fjLvaninmv  (mystery),  any  emblematical  ac 
tion  of  a  sacred  import,  any  external  rite 
having  an  internal  or  secret  meaning.  If 
the  word  is  understood  in  this  extended 
sense,  the  Romanists  are  clearly  wrong  in 
confining  the  title  to  only  seven  rites  or 
ordinances.  The  first  who  did  this  was 
probably  the  celebrated  master  of  the  Sen 
tences.  Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of 
!  seven  sacraments  was  first  decreed  by 
'  Eugenius  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the 
!  first  provincial  council  which  confirmed 
the  decree  was  one  convened  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  and  that  the  first  council, 
even  pretending  to  be  general,  that  adopted 
it  with  an  anathema  was  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

This  is,  in  fact,  our  dispute  on  this  point 
with  Rome.  If  the  Romanists  take  the 
word  sacrament  in  its  enlarged  sense,  then 
they  ought  not  to  confine  it,  as  they  do,  to 
seven  rites  ;  if  they  take  it  in  its  strict 
sense,  then  they  ought  to  confine  it  to 
two,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  LORD. 
Taking  the  word  in  its  general  sense,  the 
Church  of  England  directs  the  clergy  to 
speak  to  the  people  of  matrimony  as  a 
sacrament.  "  By  the  like  holy  promise  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  knitteth  man  and 
wife  in  perpetual  love,"  &c. — Homily  on 
Sicearmg,  part  i.  The  Church  of  England 
in  this  sense  acknowledges  other  rites  to 
be  sacraments  besides  baptism  and  the 
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Uucharist,  for  example :  "  Though  the  or- 
'  lering  of  ministers  hath  this  visible  M^U 
>r  promise,  vet  it  lucks  the  promise  of 
I  remission  of  sin,  fix  nil  ntlii'r  siirriiiiicntu 
ijesides  tlie  above  iKinii-d  do.  Therefore 
!  leither  it,  nor  any  other  sacraments  else. 
|;)C  such  sacraments  as  baptism  anil  the  com- 
l  nunion  are." — On  Common  Prayer  and  the 
\Sacraments,  part  i.  This  is  a  very  im- 
f  ;>ortant  distinction  :  "  Let  it  lie  clearly  un- 
i  Jerstood,  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tavlor,  ''it 
\'s  none  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Knidaud  that  there  are  two  sacraments 
\mlij,  l>ut  that  of  those  rituals  commanded 
'  n  Scripture,  which  ecclesiastical  u.-e  calls 
i  sacraments,  by  a  word  of  art,  two  milv  art- 
generally  ni'ccssnri/  to  salrufion." — Tmiloi's 
DiMiiiiftiri\  p.  240.  In  like  manner  Aivh- 
jishop  Seeker  savs,  "As  the  word  sa<  ra- 
nent  is  not  a  scripture  one,  and  hath  at 
liil'crcnt  times  been  differently  understood, 
mr  catechism  doth  not  require  it  to  be 
«aid  absolutely  that  the  sacraments  are  tin) 
'inly,  but  tiro  on/y  ni'i'/'ssiin/  to  sal  ration  ; 
•  ieaving  persons  at  liberty  to  comprehend 
more  things  under  the  name  it'  they  plea-e, 
provided  they  insist  not  on  the  necessity 
:>f  tlu'in.  and  ot'  dignifying  them  with  this 
title." — Scchi'r's  Lcctnn's.  xxxv.  Of  Jlit/>- 
fisin.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  answer  in  the  catechism 
to  the  question,  How  many  sacraments  has 
.CHRIST  ordained  in  his  Church;-'  the  an 
swer  being  not  simply  tiro,  but  "two  oniv 
as  generally  necessary  to  salvation." 

We  have  said  that  the  distinction  is  im- 
iportant.  for  it  enables  us  to  take  high 
.ground  on  this  doctrine.  It  is  not  by 
depressing  the  other  ordinances  of  the 
(Church  which  Cranmer  and  Taylor  call 
sacramentals,  but  by  placing  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  in  their  proper  place  and 
idignitv,  that  we  best  defend  the  Lnglish 
'Church  on  this  point.  It',  with  tin-  latitudi- 
narians,  we  depress  the  proper  sacraments 
and  make  baptism  a  mere  ceremony,  and 
the  eiicharist  only  a  more  solemn  form  of 
sell-dedication  or  worship,  our  contnn  ci>v 
becomes  a  childish  dispute  about  words. 
Not  so  it'  we  distinguish,  with  the  Church 
'of  England,  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
from  all  other  ordinances,  becan-e  they 
are,  \\hat  the  others  are  not,  necessary  for 
salvation  to  all  men,  wherever  thev  can  be 
had.  Other  ordinances  may  confer  grace, 
but  baptism  and  the  cuchari>t  alone  unite 
with  C'nmsT  himself.  "  1!\  baptism  we 
receive  CHHIST  flr.srs,  and  Irom  him  the 
saving  grace  which  is  proper  to  baptism; 
by  the  eiicharist  we  reeei\e  him  ;I!MI  im 
parting  therein  himself,  and  that  grace 


which  the  cucharL-t  properly  bestows." 
Again;  baptism  and  the  eiicharist  are  what, 
none  ot'  the  other  ordinances  are,  federal 
rites,  the  one  for  initiating,  the.  other  for 
renewing  the  covenant  of  grace,  instituted 
tor  a  reciprocal  communion  between  (ion 
and  man,  of  blessings  on  the  one  part  and 
duty  on  the  oilier;  thev  are  not  merely  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  they  are  actually  a 
part  of  our  moral  and  Christian  holiness, 
piety,  and  peifeciion;  "as  much  a  part, 
of  virtue,"  says  l)r.  Waterland,  "as  the 
performance  of  any  moral  duty  is.  as 
much  as  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,"  \c. 

Fiom  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen, 

I.  That,  in  the  large  acceptation  of  the 
word  sacrament,  there  are  many  more  sa 
craments  than  .seven. 

'2.  That,  in  the  Mnct  definition  of  the 
word,  there  are  only  two,  bapti.-m  and  the 
eucharist. 

1'ut  we  may  sum  up  the  whole  in  the 
words  which  the  Church  ot'  KiiLdand  uses 
in  one  of  the  homilies:  "You  .shall  hear 
how  many  sacraments  there  be.  that  were 
instituted  by  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST,  and  are 
to  be  continued,  and  received  of  every 
Christian  in  due  time  and  order,  and  li>r 
such  purpose  as  our  S  vviorii  CHRIST  willed 
them  to  be  received.  And  as  for  the  num 
ber  of  them,  it'  they  should  be  considered 
according  to  the  exact  .signification  of  a 
sacrament,  namely,  for  visible  siuiH.  ex 
pressly  commanded  in  the  New  Testament, 
u'li i  ri  unto  is  ii/iiii'.ii'/l  tin'  jiroiitixi'  <\f  for 
giveness  of  our  xins.  niid  of  onr  holiness 
tin/1  joining  in  CHRIST,  there  be  but  two, 
namely,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
LORD.  1- or.  although  iihxo/nfio/i  Imlh  the 
nroinifii'  of  forgiveness  «/  *///.  vet  hv  the 
express  word  ot'  the  New  Testament  it 
hath  not  this  promise  annexed  and  tied  to 
the  visible  sign,  which  is  imposition  of 
hands.  For  this  visible  sign  (1  mean  laving 
on  ot'  hands)  is  not  expressly  commanded 
ir,  tin-  New  Testament  to  be  u-ed  in  abso 
lution,  as  the  viable  sign  in  bapti>m  and 
the  LORD'S  supper  are;  and  therefore  all- 
solution  is  no  ,v //c/i  .sacrament  as  baptism 
and  (lie  communion  are.  And  though  the 
ordering  ot'  ministeis  hath  this  visible  sign 
and  promi>e,  yet  it  lacks  the  promi.-c  of 
remission  of  sin  as  all  other  >acrameuts 
besides  the  two  above-named  do.  There 
fore  neither  it,  nor  anv  otln-r  sacrament 
eKe.  be  Mich  s;ic:  amcnts  as  baptism  and 
the  communion  are.  J!'tt  in  a  general  tic- 
i-fjifiiliiin,  thr  muni'  of  a  sucraiiiint  inilif  In; 
iittrilnili'il  tn  nn/ft/i/iiL;'  irlitn  />;/  mi  //<////  t/iiii'i 
is  si^nifii'il.  In  which  understanding  ui' 
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the  word,  the  ancient  writers  have  given 
this  name,  not  only  to  the  other  five,  com 
monly  of  late  years  taken  and  used  for 
supplying  the  number  of  the  seven  sacra 
ments,  but  also  to  divers  and  sundry  other 
ceremonies,  as  to  oil,  washing  of  feet,  and 
such  like,  not  meaning  thereby  to  repute 
them  as  sacraments,  in  the  same  significa 
tion  that  the  two  forenamed  sacraments  are. 
And  therefore  St.  Augustine,  weighing  the 
true  signification  and  exact  meaning  of  the 
word,  writing  to  Januarius,  and  also  in  the 
third  book  of  Christian  doctrine,  affirmeth, 
that  the  sacraments  of  the  Christians,  as 
they  are  most  excellent  in  signification,  so 
are  they  most  few  in  number,  and  in  both 
places  maketh  mention  expressly  of  two, 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  the  supper 
of  the  LORD.  And  although  there  are  re 
tained  by  order  of  the  Church  of  England, 
besides  these  two,  certain  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  about  the  institution  of  minis 
ters  in  the  Church,  matrimony,  confirma 
tion  of  children,  by  examining  them  of 
their  knowledge  in  the  articles  of  the  faith, 
and  joining  thereto  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  for  them,  and  likewise  for  the  visit 
ation  of  the  sick ;  yet  no  man  ought  to 
take  these  for  sacraments  in  such  signi 
fication  and  meaning  as  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  LORD'S  supper  are."  — 
Homily  of  Common  Prayer  and  Sacra 
ments. 

A  sacrament  is  defined  in  the  catechism, 
in  the  strict  sense,  as  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
given  unto  us,  ordained  by  CHRIST  himself 
as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same, 
and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

1.  There  must  be  an  outward  and  visi 
ble  sign,  the  solemn  application  of  some 
bodily  and  sensible   thing  or  action  to  a 
meaning  and  purpose  which   in   its    own 
nature  it  hath  not.     In  common  life,  we 
have    many   other   signs    to   express   our 
meanings,    on   occasions   of   great   conse 
quence,  besides  words.     And  no  wonder 
then  if,  in  religion,  we  have  some  of  the 
same  kind. 

2.  In   a  sacrament,  the   outward    and 
•visible  sign  must  denote   "  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto   us;"  that  is, 
some  favour  freely  bestowed  on  us  from 
heaven,  by  which  our  inward  and  spiritual 
condition,  the  state  of  our  souls,  is  made 
better.     Most  of  the  significative  actions 
that  we  use  in  religion  express  only  our 
duty  to  GOD.     Thus,  kneeling  in  prayer  is 
used  to  shew  our  reverence  towards  him 
to  whom  we  pray.     And  signing  a  child 
with  the  cross,  after  it  is  baptized,  declares 


our  obligation  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  t 
cross  of  CHRIST.  But  a  sacrament,  besides  ': 
expressing  on  our  part  duty  to  GOD,  ex-  j, 
presses  on  his  part  some  grace  or  favour  i 
towards  us. 

3.  In  order  to  entitle  anything  to  the  ; 
name  of  sacrament,  a  further  requisite  is, 
that  it  be  "  ordained  by  CHRIST  himself."  | 
We  may  indeed  use,  on  the  foot  of  human 
authority  alone,  actions  that  set  forth  either 
our  sense  of  any  duty,  or  our  belief  in 
GOD'S  grace.  For  it  is  certainly  as  lawful 
to  express  a  good  meaning  by  any  other 
proper  sign  as  by  words.  But  then,  such 
marks  as  these,  which  we  commonly  call 
ceremonies,  as  they  are  taken  up  at. plea 
sure,  may  be  laid  aside  again  at  pleasure ; 
and  ought  to  be  laid  aside  whenever  they 
grow  too  numerous,  or  abuses  are  made  of 
them  which  cannot  easily  be  reformed ;  and 
this  hath  frequently  been  the  case.  But 
sacraments  are  of  perpetual  obligation, 
for  they  stand  on  the  authority  of  CHRIST, 
who  hath  certainly  appointed  nothing  to 
be  for  ever  observed  in  his  Church  but 
what  he  saw  would  be  for  ever  useful. 

Nor  doth  every  appointment  of  CHRIST, 
though  it  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  de 
serve  the  name  of  a  sacrament,  but  those, 
and  no  other,  which  are,  4.  Not  only  signs 
of  grace,  but  means  also,  whereby  we 
receive  the  same.  None  but  our  blessed 
LORD  could  appoint  such  means  ;  and 
which  of  his  ordinances  should  be  such,  , 
and  which  not,  none  but  himself  could  de-  • 
termine.  From  his  word,  therefore,  we 
are  to  learn  it ;  and  then,  as  we  hope  to  j 
attain  the  end,  we  must  use  the  means.  ' 
But  when  it  is  said  that  the  sacraments  are 
means  of  grace,  we  are  not  to  understand 
either  that  the  performance  of  the  mere 
outward  action  doth,  by  its  own  virtue, 
produce  a  spiritual  effect  in  us,  or  that 
GOD  hath  annexed  any  such  effect  to  that 
alone  ;  but  that  he  will  accompany  the  ac 
tion  with  his  blessing,  provided  it  be  done 
as  it  ought,  with  those  qualifications  which 
he  requires.  And  therefore,  unless  we 
fulfil  the  condition,  we  must  not  expect 
the  benefit. 

Further,  calling  the  sacraments  means  of 
grace  doth  not  signify  them  to  be  means 
by  which  we  merit  grace ;  for  nothing 
but  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  SAVIOUK 
can  do  that  for  us ;  but  means  by  which 
what  he  hath  merited  is  conveyed  to  us. 

Nor  yet  are  they  the  only  means  of  con 
veying  grace ;  for  reading,  and  hearing, 
and  meditating  upon  the  word  of  GOD  are 
part  of  the  things  which  he  hath  appointed 
for  this  end ;  and  prayer  is  another  part, 
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••  accompanied  witli  an  express  promise,  th:it, 
if  we ''ask,  we  shall  nceive."  (John,  xvi. 

'.  24.)     lint  these,  not  bc'intr  such  actions  as 

'•••  figure  out  and  represent  the  benefits  which 
they  derive  to  us,  though  they  are  means 

'•;  of  grace,  are  not,  signs  of  it,  and  therefore 

•  do  not  come  under   the   notion  of  sacra 
ments. 

IJut  5.  A  sacrament   is  not  onlv  a  sign 
•'l  or  representation  of  some  heavenly  favour, 
;  and  a  means  whereby  we  receive  it,  but 
•j  also  "a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof."     Not 
':  that  any  tiling  can  give  us  a  greater  assur- 
•)  mice,  in  point  of  reason,  of  anv  blessing 
from  GOD,  than  his  bare  promise  can  do; 
'!  but    that    such    observances,  appointed  in 
token  of  his  promises,  affect  our  imagina- 
j  tioJis  with  a  stronger  sense   of  th<-m.  and 
make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting,  and  there 
fore  more  useful,  impression  on  our  minds. 
For  this  cause,  in  all  nations  of  the  world, 
,  representations  by  action  have  ever  been 
•.  used,  as  well  as  words,  upon  solemn  occa- 
f  sions  ;    especially  upon  entering   into  and 
:  renewing  treaties  and  covenants  with  each 
other.     And  therefore,  in  condescension  to 
a  practice  which,  being  so  universal  among 
men,  appears  to  be  founded  in  the  nature 
of  man,  GOD  hath  graciously  added  to  his 
•covenant  also  the  solemnity  of  certain  out 
ward  instructive    performances,   by   which 
he  declares   to   us,  that,  as  surely  as  our 
'.bodies  are  washed  by  water,  and  nourished 
I  bv  bread  broken  and  wine1  poured   forth 
land  received,  so  surely  are  our  souls  pu 
rified  from  sin   by  the  baptism  of  repent- 
nance,    and    strengthened    in    all    goodness 
.',  by    partaking    of   that    mercv    which    the 
wounding  of  the  bodv  of'  CIIKIST  and  the 

•  shedding  of  his  blood  hath  obtained  for  us. 

•  And    thus  these  religious    actions,    so    far 
as  they  are  performed  by  GOD'S  minister, 

•in  pursuance  of  his  appointment,  are  an 
i  eai nest  or  pledge  on  his  part,  which  was 

one  ancient  signification  of  the  word  sacra- 
•:  nient ;  and,  so  far  as  we  join  in  them,  they 
/are  an  obligation,  binding  like  an  oath  on 

our  part,  which  was  tin:  other  primitive 
'.  meaning  of  the  word.  —  Ali/i.  >VrArr. 

SACRAMENTALS.  (See  Sucnunrut.) 
•"!  A  name  conveniently  irivcn  to  those  rites 
;  which  are  of  a  sacramental  character, — 
.1  such  as  confirmation  and  matrimony,  but 

are  not  sacraments  in  the  proper  ami  strict 

sense,  as  baptism  and  the  holv  eucharist. 
SACHAMEXTAKY.     Jn'  the    Komish 

Church,    a    book    containing    the    collects, 

•  together  with  the   canon,  i.e.  that  part    ot 
the  communion  otlice  which   i-  invariable, 
whatever  changes  might  occur  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  service. 


!  SACRIFICE.  (See  Muss,  tin;  Sacrifice 
i if.)  An  offering  made  to  (.MID.  In  strict 
ness  of  speech,  there  has  been  but  one 

,  sacrifice  once  offered,  and  never  to  be  re- 

|  peatcd,  the  saci  ilice  of  the  death  of  our 
LORD  Ji:srs  CIIKIST.  lie  suffered  death 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  and 
there,  by  the  one  oblation  of  himself,  once 
offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri 
fice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  lor  the  sins 

!  of  the  whole  world,  was  once  made,  and 
once,  for  all.  (See  Covenant  uf  Redemption.) 
JJut.  figuratively  speaking,  all  divine  wor 
ship  was  anciently  called  a  sacrifice  —  a 
saci  ilice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  but, 
more  especially  has  this  term  been  applied 
to  the  celebration  of'  the  eucharist.  .Instill 
Maityr,  says  Dr.  Waterlund,  is  the  first 
we  meet  with  who  speaks  of  the  eucharist 
under  the  name  of  sacrifice  or  sacrifices. 
IJut  he  does  it  so  often,  and  so  familiarly, 
that  one  cannot  but  conceive  that  it 
had  been  in  common  use  for  some  time 
before;  and  it  is  the  more  likelv  to  have 
been  so,  because  oblation  (which  is  near 
akin  to  it)  certainly  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above. 

Irenanis,  of  the  same  century,  mentions 
the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  more  than 
once,  either  directly  or  obliquely.  Ter- 
tulliun,  not  manv  vears  later,  does  the  like. 
Cvpriaii  also  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
enehaiist,  understanding  it  in  one  parti 
cular  passage  of  the  lav  oblation.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  examine  critically  what 
the  ancients  meant  by  the  sacrifice  or 
sacrifices  of  the  eucharist.  IJut,  as  before 
observed  of  oblation,  that,  anciently,  it, 
was  understood  sometimes  of  the  lav  of 
fering,  the  same  may  be  observed  now  of 
sacrifice;  and  it  is  plain  from  Cyprian. 
liesides  that  notion  of  sacrifice,  theie  was 
another,  and  a  principal  one,  which  was 
com  eivcd  to  go  along  with  the  eucharis- 
tical  service,  and  that  was  the  notion  of 
spiritual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  many  par 
ticulars,  and  it  was  on  the  account  of  one, 
or  both,  that  the  eiichari-t  had  the  name 
of  sacrifice  for  the  two  first  centuries. 
IJut  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  if 
not  sooner,  it  began  to  be  called  a  sacrifice, 
on  account  ot'  the  grand  sacrifice  repre 
sented  and  commemorated  in  it  ;  the  sign, 
as  such,  now  adopting  the  name  of  the 
thin^  signified.  In  short,  the  memorial  at 
length  came  to  be  called  a  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  an  oblation  .  and  it  had  a  double  claim 
to  be  so  called;  partly  as  it  was  in  itself 
a  spiritual  service  or  sacrifice,  and  partly 
as  it  wa<  a  representation  and  commemo 
ration  of  the  hiidi  tumendous  sacrifice  of 
\  N  4 
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CHRIST  GOD-MAN.  This  last  view  of  it, 
being  of  all  the  most  awful  and  most 
endearing,  came  by  degrees  to  be  the 
most  prevailing  acceptation  of  the  Chris 
tian  sacrifice,  as  held  forth  in  the  eucharist. 
But  those  who  styled  the  eucharist  a  sacri 
fice  on  that  account  took  care,  as  often  as 
need  was,  to  explain  it  off  to  a  memorial 
of  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  a  strict  or  proper 
sacrifice,  in  that  precise  view.  Cyprian 
is  the  first  who  plainly  and  directly  styles 
the  eucharist  a  sacrifice  in  the  comme 
morative  view,  and  as  representing  the 
grand  sacrifice.  Not  that  there  was  any 
thing  new  in  the  doctrine,  but  there  was  a 
new  application  of  an  old  name,  which 
had  at  the  first  been  brought  in  upon  other 
accounts. —  Water-land. 

Bishop  Btirnet  remarks,  that  Christian 
writers  called  the  eucharist  an  unbloody 
sacrifice,  as  being  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving ;  and  adds,  "  In  two  other 
respects  it  may  be  also  more  strictly  called 
a  sacrifice  :  one  is,  because  there  is  an 
oblation  of  bread  and  wine  made  in  it, 
which  being  sanctified,  are  consumed  in  an 
act  of  religion  :  to  this  many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  do  relate. 
Another  respect  in  which  the  eucharist  is 
called  a  sacrifice  is,  because  it  is  a  com 
memoration  and  a  representation  to  GOD, 
of  the  sacrifice  that  CHRIST  offered  for  us 
on  the  cross  ;  in  which  we  lay  claim  to  that 
as  to  our  expiation,  and  feast  upon  it  as 
our  peace-offering,  according  to  that 
ancient  notion,  that  covenants  were  by  a 
sacrifice,  and  were  concluded  in  a  feast  on 
the  sacrifice.  Upon  these  accounts  we  do 
not  deny,  but  that  the  eucharist  may  be 
well  called  a  sacrifice ;  but  still  it  is  a 
commemorative  sacrifice,  and  not  propi 
tiatory,"  &c.  —  Burnet. 

The  ancients,  says  Bishop  Cosins,  called 
the  whole  communion  "  the  sacrifice  of 
praise,"  as  our  Church  doth  :  whereas  the 
Romanists  only  call  it  a  sacrifice,  without 
any  other  addition.  But  it  is  not  the  sa 
crifice  of  CHRIST  which  we  here  speak  of; 
for  that  is  always  pleasing  to  GOD,  and 
was  absolutely  perfect :  but  it  is  our  own 
peace-offering,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
in  which  there  have  been  many  failings, 
and  therefore  we  desire  and  beg  that  it 
may  be  accepted  in  mercy. — Dean  Comber. 
In  this  regard,  and  in  (livers  others  also, 
the  eucharist  may,  by  allusion  and  analogy, 
be  fitly  called  "a  sacrifice,"  and  the  LORD'S 
table  ''  an  altar  ;  "  the  one  relating  to  the 
other,  though  neither  of  them  can  be 
strictly  and  properly  so  termed.  It  is  the 
custom  of  Scripture  to  describe  the  service 


of  GOD  under  the  New  Testament,  be  it 
either  internal  or  external,  by  the  term-i 
which  otherwise  belonged  to  the  Old  :  a?, 
immolation,  offering,  sacrifice,  and  altar. 
So  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah,  fore 
telling  the  glory  and  amplitude  of  tin; 
Christian  Church,  speaketh  of  GOD'S  altar 
which  shall  be  there,  upon  which  "  ai 
acceptable  offering  shall  be  made."  (Sec 
also  Rom.  xv.  16.  Phil.  ii.  17.  Heb 
xiii.  10.)  And  indeed  the  sacrament  o  ' 
the  eucharist  carries  the  name  of  a  sa 
crifice,  and  the  table,  whereon  it  is  cele 
brated,  an  altar  of  oblation,  in  a  fai 
higher  sense  than  any  of  their  formei 
sacrifices  did,  which  were  but  the  types 
and  figures  of  those  services  that  are  per 
formed  in  recognition  and  memory  of 
CHRIST'S  one  sacrifice,  once  offered  upon 
the  altar  of  his  cross.  The  prophecy  of 
Malachi  concerning  the  Church  under  the 
New  Testament  (see  Mai.  i.  10.),  applied 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
their  proper  sacrifice,  as  they  call  it,  of  the 
mass,  is  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  sometimes  in  general  to 
all  the  acts  of  our  Christian  religion,  and 
sometimes  in  particular  to  the  eucharist : 
that  is,  the  act  of  our  prayers  and  thanks 
giving  for  the  sacrifice  of  CHRIST  once 
made  for  us  upon  the  cross,  as  here  we  use 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church 
of  England  therefore  herein  followeth  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  ancient  fathers. 
(See  also  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Rev.  viii.  3. 
Ps.  cxli.  2.) — Bp.  Cosins. 

The  definition  of  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
says  Joseph  Mede,  under  which  name  first 
know,  that  the  ancient  Church  understood 
not,  as  many  suppose,  the  mere  sacrament 
|  of  the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  but  the 
whole  sacred  action  or  solemn  service  of 
the  Church  assembled,  whereof  this  sacred 
mystery  was  then  a.  prime  and  principal 
part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pearl  or  jewel  of 
this  ring,  no  public  service  of  the  Church 
being  without  it.  This  observed  and  re 
membered,  I  define  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
ex  mente  antiquce  ecclcsice,  in  this  manner: 
An  oblation  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  GOD  the  FATHER  through  JESUS  CHRIST, 
and  his  sacrifice  commemorated  in  the 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  wherewith 
GOD  had  first  been  agniz'd.  So  that  this 
sacrifice,  as  you  see,  hath  a  double  object, 
or  matter  ;  first,  praise  and  prayer,  which 
you  may  call  sacrificium  quod.  Secondly, 
the  commemoration  of  CHRIST'S  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  which  is  sacrificium  quo,  the 
sacrifice  whereby  the  other  is  accepted. 
For  all  the  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and- 
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devotions  of  a  Christian  are  tendered  up 
unto  Goi)  in  the  name  of  ,Jr.si  s  CHRIST  cru 
cified.  According  whereunto  wo  are  wont 
to  conclude  our  prayers  with  "  through 
JESTS  CHIUST  our  LOKD."  And  this  is 
the  specification,  whereby  the  worship  of  a 
Christian  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Jew.  Xour  that  which  we,  in  all  our 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  do  vocally,  when 
we  sav  per  Icauin  Christum  J)i>minnm 
nostrum,  the  ancient  Church,  in  her  public 
and  solemn  service,  did  visibly,  by  repre 
senting  him,  according  as  he  commanded, 
in  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood  :  for 
there  he  is  commemorated  and  received  bv 
\is  for  the  same  end  for  which  he  was 
given  and  suffered  for  us ;  that  through 
him  we  receiving  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
GOD  our  FATIIKK  might  accept  our  ser 
vice  and  hear  our  prayers  we  make  unto 
him. 

What  time  then  so  fit  and  seasonable  to 
commend  our  devotions  unto  (.Jon,  as  when 
the  LAMB  of  GOD  lies  slain  upon  the  holy 
table,  and  we  receive  visibly,  though  mys 
tically,  those  gracious  pledges  of  his  blessed 
body  and  blood.  This  was  that  sacrifice 
of  the  ancient  Church,  which  the  fathers  so 
much  ring  in  our  ears.  The  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  prayer  through  Jicsrs  CHIUST, 
mystically  represented  in  the  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine. 

But  yet  there  is  one  thing  more  my 
definition  intimates,  when  I  sav,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Ji:si;s  CHRIST  commemo 
rated  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine, 
wherewith  GOD  had  first  been  agni/'d. 
The  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST  were  not 
made  of  common  bread  and  common  wine, 
but  of  bread  and  wine  first  sanctified,  by 
being  offered  and  set  before  (ion  as  a 
present,  to  agnize  him  the  LOUD  and  giver 
of  all  :  according  to  that,  Domini  cst 
terra  ct  plenitudo  tjits  :  and  let  no  man 
appear  before  the  LORD  empty.  There 
fore,  as  this  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  parts, 
as  I  told  you,  of  praise  and  prayer,  which, 
in  respect  of  the  other,  I  call  sacrificium 
(jnod :  and  of  the  commemoration  of  CHRIST 
crucified,  which  I  call  sacrijicium  <JH<>  :  so 
the  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  traversed 
both,  being  first  presented  as  symbols  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  agni/e  GOD  the 
LORD  of  the  creature  in  the  siirrificiuin 
f/iiod ;  then,  bv  invocation  of  tin.1  lloi.v 
GHOST,  made  the  svmbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST  in  the  socrijlsiinn  tjii". 
So  that  the  whole  service  throughout  con 
sisted  of  a  reasonable  part,  and  of  a  ma 
terial  part;  as  of  a  soul  and  a  body  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  t'ullv  hereafter  ; 


when  I  come  t<>  prove  this,  I  have  said,  bv 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients. 

Again  he  says,  the  LORD'S  supper  is  a 
sacrifice,  according  to  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Church. 

It  is  one  thing  to  sav,  that  the  LORD'S 
supper  is  a  sacrifice,  and  another  tn  siv, 
that  CHIUST  is  properlv  sacrificed  therein. 
These  are  not  the  same;  for  there  niav  be 
a  sacrifice,  which  is  a  representation  of 
another,  and  yet  a  sacrifice  too  :  and  Mich 
is  this  of  the  Xe\v  Testament,  a  sacrifice 
wherein  another  sacrifice,  that  of  CHRIST'S 
death  upon  the  cross,  is  commemorated  : 
thus  the  Papists  gain  nothing  bv  this  notion 
of  antiquity,  and  our  asserting  the  same ; 
for  their  tenet  is,  that  CHRIST  in  this  sacri 
fice  is  reallv  and  properly  sacrificed,  which 
we  shall  shew  in  due  time  that  the  ancients 
never  meant. 

To  begin  with  i\\\<  :  as  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  the  name  of  sacrifice  was  other- 
while  given  to  the  whole  action  in  which 
the  rite  was  used  ;  sometimes  to  the  rite 
alone;  so  in  the  notion  and  language  of 
the  ancient  Church,  sometimes  the  whole 
action  or  Christian  service  (wherein  the 
LORD'S  supper  was  a  part)  is  comprehended 
under  that  name;  sometimes  the  rite  of 
the  sacred  supper  itself'  is  so  termed,  and 
trulv,  as  you  shall  now  hear. 

The  resolution  of  this  point  depends 
altogether  upon  the  true  definition  of  a 
sacrifice,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  offerin<_'S.  Which,  though  it  be  M> 
necessary,  that  all  disputation  without  it 
is  vain,  yet  shall  we  not  find,  that  either 
party  interested  in  this  question  hath  been 
so  exact  therein  as  were  to  lie  wished. 
This  appears  by  the  differing  definitions, 
given  and  confuted  by  divines  on  both 
sides;  the  reason  of  which  defect  is,  lie- 
cause  neither  are  deduced  from  the  notion 
of  Scripture,  but  built  upon  other  concep 
tions  :  let  us  see,  therefore,  it'  it  may  be 
learned  out  of  Scripture,  what  that  is 
which  the  Scripture,  in  a  strict  and  special 
sense,  calls  a  sacrifice. 

Kverv  sacrifice  is  an  oblation  or  offering: 
but  every  otl'cnng  is  not  a  sacrifice,  in 
that  strict  and  proper  acceptation  we  seek. 
For  tithes,  first-fruits,  heave-offerings  in 
the  law,  and  whaisoever  indeed  is  conse 
crated  unto  (ion.  arc  oblations  or  offer- 
in  L'S  :  but  none  of*  them  sacrifice's,  nor  ever 
so'  called  in  the  Old  Testament.  What 
offerings  arc  then  called  MI;-  I  aiiMver, 
burnt-offerings,  sin-oiler  ings,  trespass-of 
ferings,  and  peace-offerings.  These,  and 
no  other,  are  called  by  that  name. 

Out  of  the.-e,  therefore,  must   we   pick 
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the  true  and  proper  ratio  of  a  sacrifice :  it 
is  true,  indeed,  that  these  sacrifices  were 
offerings  of  beasts,  of  beeves,  of  sheep,  of 
goats,  of  fowls:  but  the  ratio  of  anything 
consists  not  in  the  matter  thereof;  as  the 
gowns  we  wear  are  still  the  same  kind  of 
apparel,  though  made  of  differing  stuffs : 
these  sacrifices  also  were  slain,  and  offered 
by  fire  and  incense  :  but  neither  is  the 
modus  of  anything  the  ratio  or  essential 
form  thereof.  That  therefore  may  have 
the  nature  and  formale  of  a  sacrifice  which 
consists  of  another  matter,  and  is  offered 
after  another  and  differing  manner:  those 
we  call  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament, 
circumcision  and  the  passover,  were  by 
effusion  of  blood ;  ours  are  not,  and  yet 
we  esteem  them  nevertheless  true  sacra 
ments  ;  and  so  it  may  be  here. 

To  hold  you,  therefore,  no  longer  in  sus 
pense,  a  sacrifice,  I  think,  should  be  de 
fined  thus  :  an  offering,  whereby  the  offerer 
is  made  partaker  of  his  GOD'S  table,  in 
token  of  covenant  and  friendship  with 
him,  &c.,  more  explicately  thus  :  an  offer 
ing  unto  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  that  which 
is  given  for  the  food  of  man  ;  that  the 
offerer,  partaking  thereof,  might,  as  by 
way  of  pledge,  be  certified  of  his  accepta 
tion  into  covenant,  and  fellowship  with  his 
GOD,  by  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table. 
St.  Augustine  comes  toward  this  notion, 
when  he  defines  a  sacrifice  (though  in  a 
larger  sense)  opus  quod  Deo  nuncupamus, 
reddimus,  et  dedicamus,  hoc  fine,  ut  sanctii 
societate  ipsi  adhcereamus ;  for  to  have  so 
ciety  and  fellowship  with  GOD,  what  is  it 
else  but  to  be  in  league  and  covenant  with 
him? 

In  a  word,  a  sacrifice  is  oiblatio  focderalis. 
—  Joseph  Mcde. 

SACRIFICATI.  Christians  who,  to 
avoid  condemnation  before  a  heathen  tri 
bunal,  offered  sacrifice  to  an  idol.  AY  hen 
such  persons,  after  the  persecution  was 
over,  returned  to  the  profession  of  CHRIST, 
they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  very  rigid 
penance  before  they  could  be  re-admitted 
into  the  Church.  It  must  be  observed 
that  Sacrijicuti  is  their  denomination  as 
penitents,  after  their  return  to  the  faith. 
Those  who  continued  in  idolatry  were 
simply  apostates.  (See  Ldbellatici  and 
Thwrifieati.) 

SACRILEGE.  The  act  of  violating 
sacred  things,  or  subjecting  them  to  pro 
fanation  ;  or  the  desecration  of  objects 
consecrated  to  GOD.  Thus  the  robbing 
of  churches  or  of  graves,  the  abuse  of 
sacred  vessels  and  altars,  by  employing 
them  for  unhallowed  purposes,  the  plun- 


deiing  and  misappropriation  of  alms  and 
donations,  &c.,  are  acts  of  sacrilege  which, 
in  the  ancient  Church,  were  punished  with 
great  severity. 

SACRISTAN.  The  person  to  whose 
charge  the  sacred  vestments,  &c.,  in  a 
church,  are  committed;  now  corrupted  to 
Sexton,  which  see. 

SACRISTY.  The  place  in  which 
sacred  vestments,  &c.  are  kept,  answer 
ing  to  the  modern  vestry. 

SADDUCEES.  A  iamous  sect  among 
the  Jews  ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their 
founder,  Sadoc.  It  began  in  the  time  of 
Antigonus,  of  Socho,  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  teacher  of 
the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school  of 
that  city.  Antigonus,  having  often  in  his 
lectures  inculcated  to  his  scholars  that  they 
ought  not  to  serve  GOD  in  a  servile 
manner,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and 
fear,  two  of  his  scholars,  Sadoc  and 
Baithus,  thence  inferred  that  there  were 
no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life ;  and, 
therefore,  separating  from  the  school  of 
their  master,  they  thought  there  was  no 
resurrection  nor  future  state,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit.  (Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts,  xxiii.  8.) 
They  seem  to  agree  greatly  with  the  Epi 
cureans  ;  differing  however  in  this,  that 
though  they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  they 
allowed  the  power  of  GOD  to  create  the 
world  ;  whereas  the  followers  of  Epicurus 
denied  it.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  re 
jected  the  Bible,  except  the  Pentateuch; 
denied  predestination,  and  taught  that 
GOD  had  made  man  absolute  master  of  all 
his  actions,  without  assistance  to  good,  or 
restraint  from  evil. 

SAINT.  (See  Communion  of  Saints, 
Invocation  of  Saints.)  A  person  either  in 
the  flesh  or  out  of  it,  who  is  made  holy  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  HOLY  SPIBIT.  The 
apostles  in  their  epistles  use  this  word 
simply  for  baptized  believers,  that  is,  for 
all  Christians. 

The  word  saints  is  of  the  same  meaning 
with  the  word  holy ;  and,  therefore,  com 
prehends  all  Christians  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  already  explained.  Having 
communion,  is  being  entitled  to  partake  of 
benefits  and  kindnesses,  and  bound  to 
make  suitable  returns  for  them.  And 
thus  Christians,  or  saints,  have  communion 
or  "fellowship"  with  "the  FATHER,  from  ' 
whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  per 
fect  gift ;"  with  his  SON  JESUS  CHRIST  (1 
John,  i.  3.  James,  i.  17.),  through  whom 
forgiveness  and  mercy  is  conveyed  to  us ; 
with  the  HOLY  GHOST,  whose  sanctifying 
graces  are  conferred  on  such  as  duly  qua- 
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lify  their  hearts  for  the  reception  of  them.  | 
Ami  tor  these  blessings  we  owe  all  fhank- 
.  fulness  and  all  duty,  in  thought,  word,  ami 
I  deed.     Christians    have    also    communion 
with  the  holy  angels,  as  these  "  are  minis 
tering    spirits    sent    1'orth   to    minister    for 
them    who    shall    be    heirs    of    salvation" 
!  (Hub.  i.  14.)  :   and   undoubtedly  we  ought  | 

to  think  of  what  they  do  tor  us,  with  an 
.  inward  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.     J5ut,  i 
;  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  particulars,  i 
we  can  make   no  particular  acknowledg-  ! 
r  incuts  :  nor  ought  we  to  make  any  general 
k  ones,  by  outward  expressions  of  respect ; 
•:  since    ''worshipping  Clon  alone"  is  com 
manded   (Matt.  iv.  10.),   and  worshipping 
angels    condemned,    in    Scripture.     (Col. 
ii.  18.) 

AVith  respect  to  those  of  our  own  nature, 

we  are  bound  so  far  to  hold  communion 

I  even  with  the  worst  of  unbelievers,  as  not 

•  only  to  do  them  every  kind  of  justice,  but 
.  sineerely   to   wish,   and,  it'  occasion  oiler, 

heartily    endeavour    their   good,    both    in 

body  and   soul.     .But   to   all    "  who   have 

obtained  the  like  precious  faith  with  our- 

'  selves"  (~2  Pet.  i.  1.),  we  bear  a  still  nearer 

relation;    as    being,   in    a    peculiar    sense, 

children  of  the  same  father,  disciples  of  the 

same  master,  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 

members  of  the   same   body.     And  these 

things  oblige  us  to  the  utmost  care  of  pre- 

.  serving,    by    prudent    order    and    mutual 

'  forbearance,  as  much  unity  in  the  Church 

•  as  we  possibly  can. 

Such,   indeed,    as   obstinately  deny  the 

[fundamental   doctrines,   or   transgress  the 

fundamental  precepts  of  Christianity,  ought 

to  be  rejected  from  Christian  communion. 

•i  But  to  renounce  communicating  with  any 

:  others,  who  are  willing  to  admit    us  to  it 

'  on  lawful  terms,  is  the  way  to  cut  oil' our- 

!i  selves,  not  them,  from  the  body  of  CHRIST; 

.who  yet,  we  doubt  not,  will  allow  tho>e  on 

both  sides  to  belong  to   his   Church,  who, 

through  pardonable  passions  or  mistakes, 

will  not  allow  one  another  to  do  so. 

And,  as  we  should  maintain  communion 
.  with  all  proper  persons,  we  should  shew 
our  disposition  to  it  in  all  proper  way> : 
i~  attend  on  the  public  instructions,  join  in 
the  public  worship,  sacraments,  and  disci 
pline,  which  our  LORD  hath  appointed,  and 
keep  the  whole  of  them  pure  from  all  for 
bidden  or  suspicious  alterations  or  mix 
tures;  avoid,  with  great  care,  both  giving 
and  taking  needless  oll'ence,  in  respect  to 
these  or  any  matters  ;  and  by  all  lit  means 
"  edifv  one  another  in  love"  (Iloin.  xiv. 
Ii).  Kph.  iv.  1(1.):  "  obeying  those  who 
are  set  over  us;"  condescending  to  those 


who  are  beneath  us  ;  esteeming  and 
honouring  the  wise  and  virtuous  ;  teaching 
and  admonishing  the  ignorant  and  fault  v  ; 
bearing  with  the  weak,  relieving  the  poor, 
and  comforting  the  afllicted. 

Nor  have  we  communion  only  with  the 
saints  on  earth,  but  are  of  one  city  and  one 
family  with  such  as  are  already  got  safe 
to  heaven.  Doubtless,  they  exercise  that 
communion  towards  us  by  loving  and  prav- 
ing  for  the  brethren  whom  they  have  left 
behind  them.  And  we  are  to  exerei.-e  it 
towards  them,  not  by  addressing  petitions 
to  them,  winch  we  are  neither  authorised 
to  oiler,  nor  have  any  grounds  to  think 
they  can  hear,  but  by  rejoicing  in  their 
happiness;  thanking  (ioD  for  the  grace 
which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them,  and  the 
examples  which  thev  have  left  us  ;  holding 
their  memories  in  honour,  imitating  their 
virtues,  and  beseeching  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,  that,  having  followed  them  in  holi 
ness  here,  we  may  meet  them  in  happiness 
hereafter;  and  become,  in  the  fullest  seii.-e, 
"fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of 
the  household  of  (ion"  (Kph.  ii.  1!).): 
"having,  with  all  those  that  are  departed 
in  the  true  faith  of  his  holy  name,  our 
perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  in  his  eternal  and  everlast 
ing  glory,  through  JKSIS  <  IIHIST  our 
Loun,  Amen."  (See  Burial  OJ/ici'.)  — 

SAINTS'  DAYS.  (See  7-V«.x-/.v.)  Two 
of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  eccle 
siastical  history  that  we  possess,  except  the 
New  Testament,  are  the  accounts  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Ignatius  and  1'ulvcarp,  both 
disciples  of  St.  .John,  written,  at  the  time 
of  their  sutlcring,  by  the  Churches  of 

i  Antioeh  and  Smyrna,  of  which  they  were 
bishops  :  and  in  those  thev  mention,  as  of 
course,  their  purpose  of  celebrating  yearly 

|  the  festival  of  their  birthday.-,  of  their 
entrance  into  a  better  lite,  fur  the  com 
memoration  of  their  excellent  graces,  and 
the  incitement  of  others  to  imitate  them. 
Thus  did  they  provide  that  the  "  righteous 
should  be  in  everlasting  remembrance" 
( 1's.  cxii.  (i.).  and  observed  the  more  parti 
cular  direction  given  to  that  intent  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "Remember  them 
which  have  (had)  the  rule  over  you,  who 
have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of(.ioi>; 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end," 
the  event,  "of  their  conversation."  (Heb. 
xiii.  7.)  The  rest  of  the  primitive  Churches 
appear  to  have  followed  the  same  rule; 
and  each  to  have  honoured  the  mon; 
eminent  of  their  own  martyrs,  who  had 
been  Usually  their  teachers  also,  by  anni- 
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verstiry  assemblies  for  preserving  the  re 
verence  due  to  their  characters,  and 
offering  up  thanks  to  GOD  for  their  ex 
amples. 

But  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  sufferers  of  one  Church 
into  the  liturgies  of  another,  and  the  ad 
mission  of  eminently  good  persons,  who 
had  "  not  resisted  unto  blood  "  (Heb.  xii. 
4.),  and  the  frequent  grants  which  in  sub 
sequent  ages  were  made,  of  so  high  a  dis 
tinction,  with  little  care  of  previous  in 
quiry,  multiplied  the  returns  of  these 
solemnities  very  improperly  and  incon 
veniently.  Then,  besides,  a  still  greater 
evil  was,  that  praises  and  panegyrics  too 
soon  grew  to  be  immoderate,  and  after 
wards  impious.  In  the  vehemence  of 
national  encomiums  and  exclamations,  the 
saint  was  called  upon  as  present,  until  at 
length  he  was  thought  so ;  and  what  at 
first  was  merely  a  bold  and  moving  figure 
of  speech,  became  at  length  in  good  earnest 
a  prayer  :  which  requested  of  a  dead  man, 
who  was  not  able  to  hear  it,  not  only  that 
he  would  intercede  with  GOD  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  servants,  but  that  he  would 
himself  bestow  such  blessings  upon  them, 
as  no  creature  hath  in  his  power.  Things 
being  found  in  this  condition  at  the  Re 
formation,  it  was  necessary  both  to  abolish 
entirely  these  unlawful  addresses,  and  to 
limit  the  original  sort  of  commemorations 
to  a  moderate  list  of  persons,  indisputably 
worthy  of  them.  Accordingly  no  day  is 
appointed  by  our  Church  for  the  cele 
bration  of  any  other  than  the  principal 
saints  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  being  hard  to  stop,  if  more  were  added. 
And  amongst  these,  St.  Stephen  is  the  only 
one  who  stands  solely  on  the  foot  of  being 
a  martyr ;  as  indeed  it  was  fit  that  the 
foremost,  the  leader,  of  that  "noble  army" 
should  be  distinguished,  and  chosen,  as  it 
were,  to  represent  the  rest.  —  Abp.  Seeker. 

AY  hen  a  Sunday  and  a  saint's  day  coin-  j 
cide,  we  appear  to  be  left  in  some  degree  . 
of  uncertainty,  whether  the  first   lesson, 
together  with  the  service  for  the  holiday,  j 
or  that  for  the  Sunday,  is  to  be  read.    The  j 
consequence  is,   says  Archdeacon   Sharp, 
that  the  clergy  differ  in  their  practice,  and 
use  the  service  appropriated  to  that  festival, 
to   which,   in  their  private  opinion,    they 
give  the  preference.     Some  choose  to  in 
termix  them,  using  the  collects  appointed 
to  each,  and  preferring  the  first  lesson  for  j 
the  Sunday  taken  out  of  a  canonical  book,  ; 
to  that  for  the  holiday,  if  it  happens  to  be  | 
appointed  in  the  Apocrypha.     Uniformity 
of  practice  was  certainly  intended  by  the 


Church ;  and  what  now  may  seem  to 
require  the  direction  of  a  rubric,  or  at 
least  the  decision  of  the  diocesan,  our 
forefathers,  in  all  probability,  thought 
sufficiently  plain.  They  knew  that,  prior 
to  the  Reformation  (admitting  that  the 
practice  of  England  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  Roman  and  Gallican  Churches), 
the  service  for  all  the  holidays  now  re 
tained  being  doubles,  generally  took  place 
of  that  appointed  for  ordinary  Sundays 
(excepting  those  of  Advent  and  Lent,  with 
Easter  day,  Whitsunday,  and  Trinity 
Sunday).  They  would,  therefore,  natu 
rally  read  the  service  for  the  saint's  day, 
and  omit  that  for  the  Sunday  in  general. 
This  continues  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Gallican  Church  for  more  than  a  cen 
tury  after  the  era  of  our  Reformation,  la 
some  parts  of  the  late  Gallican  Church,  a 
change  took  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  _  present  century,  and  the  service  for 
the  Sunday  was  appointed  to  supersede 
that  for  the  saint's  day.  But,  in  our 
Church,  no  such  alterations  have  been 
made  by  lawful  authority.  Hence  it 
would  appear,  that  the  service  for  the 
saint's  day,  and  not  that  for  the  Sunday, 
should  be  used  ;  and  notwithstanding  there 
exists  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  yet  the  most  general  practice 
seems  to  be  to  read  the  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel  for  the  saint's  day,  and  it  is 
most  consonant  to  that  practice  to  read 
also  the  first  lesson  appropriated  to  that 
day.  This  remark  I  have  heard  made  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  —  Shepherd. 

When  the  feast  day  falls  upon  a  Sunday, 
it  was  ordered  in  the  service  of  Sarum, 
that  the  Sunday  service  should  give  way 
to  the  proper  service  ordained  for  the 
festival,  except  some  peculiar  Sunday  only, 
and  then  the  one  or  the  other  was  trans 
ferred  to  some  day  of  the  week  following. 
—  Overall. 

SALUTATION".  Having  all  repeated 
our  creed  together,  and  thereby  given 
good  proof  that  we  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  such  as  have  a  right 
to  join  in  the  prayers  thereof,  we  now 
prepare  ourselves  to  pray.  And  since 
salutations  have  ever  been  the  expressions 
and  badges  of  that  mutual  charity,  without 
which  we  are  not  fit  to  pray,  therefore  we 
begin  with  an  ancient  form  of  salutation, 
taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture  :  the  minister 
commencing  salutes  the  people  with  "  The 
LORD  be  with  you"  (Ruth,  ii.  4.  1's. 
cxxii.  8.  2  Thess.  iii.  16.),  and  they  re 
turn  it  with  a  like  prayer,  "And  with  thy 
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spirit"  (2  Tim.  iv.  22.),  which  words  have 
been  of  carlv  11*0  in  the  Christian  litnr- 
gies ;  and  indeed  the  phrase  is  the  very 
words  of  St.  1'aul  ;  and  St.  John  forbids 
us  to  say  to  any  heretic  "(Jon  speed.'  (2 
John,  ver.  10,  11.)  IJnt  when  the  mi 
nister  hath  heard  every  one  in  the  con 
gregation  repeat  his  faith,  and  seen,  by 
their  standing  up  at  it,  a  testimony  of 
their  assent  to  it,  he  can  now  >afcly  salute 
them  all  as  brethren  and  members  of  the 
true  Churcli ;  and  surely,  as  difference  in 
religion  creates  great  animosities,  so  agree 
ment  in  one  faith  is  an  excellent  means 
to  beget  charity,  and  to  make  minister 
and  people  heartily  pray  for  one  another; 
the  people  are  going  to  pray,  which  they 
cannot  do  without  (ion's  help,  and  there 
fore  the  minister  prays  that  •'  the  LORD 
may  be  with  them,"  to  assist  them  in  the 
dittv,  according  to  that  gracious  promise 
of  our  SAVIOUR,  that  when  two  or  three 
are  met  to  pray,  he  will  be  with  them. 
(Matt,  xviii.  '20.)  And  since  the  minister 
prays  for  all  the  people,  and  is  their  mouth 
to  GOD,  they  desire  he  may,  heartily  and 
dcvoutlv,  oiler  up  these  prayers  in  their 
behalf,  sayinir,  "The  LORD  be  with  thy 
spirit.  —  J)i'iin  C<»»bcr. 

13y  a   man's    spirit    in   Scripture   phra<e 
is  frequently  meant  the  man  himself.      So 
that  the  people  do  in  reality  answer  thus:  ! 
May  GOD  be  with  thee,  as   thou  desirest  | 
he  may  be  with  us,  in  the  oblation  of  our  , 
joint  prayers.      In  this  sense  the  word   is 
used   in    the   place,    whence    this    firm    is 
borrowed.   ('2  Tim.  iv.  22.) —  Dr.  Jj</i/i/-t. 

Till  every  person  has  finished  the  repe 
tition  of  the  creed,  and  there  is  silence  in 

•  the  whole  congregation,  the  minister  should 
not  pronounce  the  words,  "  The  LORD  be 
with    yon.'1      These   words    ought    also    to 

•  be  pronounced  by  the  minister  in  a  stand 
ing  posture,  they  being  addressed   to  the 
people.      And   after   the    people    have    re 
turned   their  answer,   the   minister  >hould 
still    stand    and    pronounce    these    words, 
"Let  us  pray  ;''   and  then  give  the  people 
time   er.ough    to   kneel    down,    that    there 
may    not    be    the    least    noise,    ami    every 
person   may  lie   perfectly   composed,    and 
ready  to   join,   when   the    minister    begins 
the  prayers. 

And  because  these  words.  "The  LORD 
be  with  vou,"  and  the  reply  of  the  people, 
'•And  with  thy  spirit:"  and  those  also, 
"Let  us  prav,"  are  all  of  them  directed 
and  spoken,  'not  to  Almighty  G«>i>,  but 
only  to  men;  namelv,  by  tli"  minister  and 
people  alternately  to  each  other:  therefore 
care  should  be  taken  that  a  difference  be 


made  in  the  tone  of  voice  between  these 
short  lorms  of  mutual  competition.  u.nd 
•  he  prayers  themselv.-s. —  Dr.  11,  unit. 

In  the  Homi>h  C'hun  h  the  an^-'Ii'-d 
salutation,  as  they  call  it,  consi-ts  of  the 
angel's  salutation,  and  that  of  Lli/.abeth. 
It  inns  thus:  Arc  Maria,  X  rut  in:  jili'im  : 
DominiiH  tccinn  :  bcncdicta  tn  in  iimUcrUm*, 
it  bcncdictus  J'ri/cttis  rrntris  tiii.  Sam-tn 
M^nrta,  unit,'!-  Dt'i,  oril  jiro  i/ol/is  fit-ccn- 
toribus,  tunic  ct  in  horti  mortis  no.<tra:. 
A/in'ii. 

Th"  latter  clause,  Suni-fa  Maria,  iiint'T 
/,'<  /,  urn  Jim  iiolris peccatoribns,  was  added, 
they  t"ll  us.  in  the  fifth  century;  but  the 
last  words,  ;/////(•  cf  in  lioro  mortis  n»xtr<r, 
were  inserted  bv  order  of' pope  1'ius  \. 

I'rban  II.  ordered  a  bell  to  be  tolled 
three  times  a  day.  to  put  the  people-  in 
mind  of  repeating  this  salutation,  that 
GOD  might  prosper  the  Christian  arms  in 
the  recovery  of  the  IIolv  Land;  which 
cn.-tom.  having  continued  about  1:54  year-, 
fell  at  length  into  neglect;  till  (irejorv 
IX.  revived  it,  with  the  addition  of  a 
constant  noon-bell. 

The  repeating  of  this  salutation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sermon  was  first  enjoim  d 
by  St.  Dominic,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
bv  Vincent  Ferrerius.  (See  lilulutn/  and 

SALVATION'  (sec  Corniuut  of  11,'- 
demption)  is  taken  in  Scripture,  1.  For 

deliverance  or  victory  over  outward  dan 
gers  and  enemies.  (Kxod.  xiv.  1:5.  1  Sam. 
xiv.  -I-;.)  2.  For  remi>-ion  of  sins,  true 
faith,  repentance,  and  obedience,  and  other 
saving  graces  of  the  SPIRIT,  which  are  the 
wav  to  salvation.  (Luke,  xix.  V.)  ''This 
dav  is  salvation  come  to  this  house."  :!. 
For  eternal  happiness  hereafter,  which  is 
the  object  of  our  hones  and  desires. 
Thus  it  is  said,  '•  to  give  knowledge  of 
salvation  to  his  people."  (Luke.  i.  77.) 
'•Godlv  M>rr<>w  workctli  repentance  unto 
salvation."  (2  Cor.  vii.  Id.)  And  the 
<_re-pel  is  called,  the  "gospel  o|  salvation" 
(Kph.  i.  1:5.).  because  it  brin-s  the  ;_">od 
news  that  salvation  i-  to  be  had  ;  it  oilers 
salvation  to  h^t  Dinners;  it  shews  upon 
what  terms  it  mav  be  had.  and  (lie  way 
how  to  attain  it  ;  it  also  (its  for  salvation, 
and  at  !a-'t  bring-  to  it.  -1.  For  the  author 
of  salvation.  (I1-,  xxvii.  1.)  "The  LOUD 
is  mv  b:_rht.  and  mv  salvation''  l,e  is  mv 
coun-ellor  in  all  mv  difficulties,  and  mv 
comforter  and  deliverer  in  all  my  digresses. 
!).  For  the  person  who  i-  the  SAMOVR  of 
sinner-.  (Luke.  ii.  :!<>.)  "  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  sa\  s  Simeon;  I  have 
seen  him  whom  thou  ha-t  sent  into  the 
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world,  to  be  the  author  and  procurer  of 
salvation  to  lost  sinners.  6.  For  the  praise 
and  benediction  that  is  given  to  GOD. 
( Rev.  xix.  1 .)  "  Alleluia,  salvation  and 
glory  and  honour  and  power  unto  the  LORD 
our  GOD."  The  Hebrews  but  rarely  made 
use  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called ; 
but  often  of  abstracted.  Thus,  instead  of 
saying,  GOD  saves  men,  and  protects  them, 
they  say,  that  GOD  is  their  salvation. 
Thus  the  word  of  salvation,  the  joy  of 
salvation,  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  shield 
of  salvation,  the  horn  of  salvation,  &c., 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  The  word  that  de 
clares  deliverance ;  the  joys  that  attend 
the  escaping  a  great  danger ;  a  rock  where 
any  one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may 
be  in  safety  from  his  enemy  ;  a  buckler, 
that  secures  him  from  the  arm  of  the 
enemy ;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  hap 
piness  and  salvation,  &c.  —  Crudens  Con 
cord. 

SAMARITANS.  These  were  a  mixed 
people,  inhabiting  the  parts  of  Palestine 
between  Galilee  and  Judsea.  They  were 
in  part  descended  from  the  remnant  of  the 
ten  tribes,  most  of  whom  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Assyrians,  blended  with  other 
distant  nations,  and  settled  in  the  same 
district  with  their  conquerors.  These 
different  people,  Babylonians,  Cutheans, 
and  other  idolaters,  for  some  time  retained 
their  respective  forms  of  worship ;  but 
finding  the  country  ravaged  by  wild  beasts, 
they  thought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the 
country  by  restoring  his  worship ;  and 
one  of  the  priests,  whom  they  had  carried 
away  from  Samaria,  came  and  ';  dwelt  at 
Bethel,  and  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  LORD."  (2  Kings,  xvii.  28.) 
After  this,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
plague  of  wild  beasts,  and  embraced  the 
law  of  Moses,  with  which  they  mixed  a 
great  part  of  their  ancient  idolatry.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby 
lonish  captivity,  it  appears  that  they  had 
entirely  quitted  the  worship  of  their  idols. 
But  though  they  were  united  in  religion, 
they  were  not  so  in  affection,  with  the  Jews ; 
for  they  employed  various  calumnies  and 
stratagems  to  hinder  their  rebuilding  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  could 
not  prevail,  they  erected  a  temple  on 
Mount  Geriziin,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Jerusalem.  (Ezra,  iv.  v.  vi.)  The  Sama 
ritans  at  present  are  few  in  number,  but 
pretend  to  great  strictness  in  their  ob 
servation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  They  are 
said  to  be  scattered,  some  at  Damascus, 
some  at  Gaza,  and  some  at  Grand  Cairo, 
in  Egypt. 
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canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  s< 
called,  because  they  are  usually  ascribe' 
to  the  prophet  Samuel. 

These  two  books  are  styled  Reigns  ii 
the  Greek  version,  and  in  the  vulga 
Latin,  Kings;  but  in  the  Hebrew  the; 
are  styled  the  Books  of  Samuel.  But 
since  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  con 
tain  all  that  relates  to  the  history  o 
Samuel,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  tin 
first  book,  and  all  the  second,  include  th< 
relation  of  events  that  happened  after  tin 
death  of  that  prophet,  it  has  been  supposec 
that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firs 
twenty-four  chapters,  and  that  the  pro 
phets  Gad  and  Nathan  finished  the  work 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists 
founded  upon  the  following  text  of  tin 
Chronicles  :  "  Now  the  acts  of  David,  first 
and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  tin 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Gad  the  seer." 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  ol 
Kings  are  a  continued  history  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah : 
for  which  reason,  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
likewise  styled  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Kings  ;  and  the  two  books  of  Kings 
are  also  called  the  third  and  fourth  books 
of  Kings. 

The  first  book  of  Samuel,  otherwise 
called  the  first  book  of  Kings,  compre 
hends  the  transactions  under  the  govern 
ment  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul 
the  first  king ;  as  also  the  acts  of  David 
whilst  he  lived  under  Saul,  and  is  sup 
posed  to  include  the  space  of  about  101 
years.  Here  we  read,  how  the  republic 
of  Israel  was  changed  into  a  monarchy, 
and  what  great  evils  they  suffered  in  con 
sequence  thereof.  We  have  here  an  ac 
count  of  the  deposition  of  their  first  king, 
Saul,  on  account  of  his  profane  sacrificing, 
and  his  wilful  disobedience  to  the  com 
mands  of  GOD,  in  relation  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Amalekites ;  his  treachery  to 
David,  and  cruel  pursuits  of  him;  and, 
lastly,  the  tragical  death  of  himself,  and 
his  son  Jonathan,  on  mount  Gilboa. 

The  second  book  of  Samuel,  otherwise 
called  the  second  book  of  Kings,  contains 
the  history  of  about  forty  years,  and  is 
wholly  spent  in  relating  the  transactions 
of  king  David's  reign ;  the  military  ex 
ploits  of  that  prince,  and  his  administra 
tion  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  state. 
With  these  are  mixed  the  great  failings 
and  miscarriages  of  David,  and,  in  con 
sequence  thereof,  the  many  distresses  he 


SAXCTE  P.ELL. 


SANCTIFICATIOX. 


'»iinet  with,  and  tin'  various  judgment-  and 
3  plagues  inflicted  upon  liiin  and  his  people 
e  (by  Cioi>. 

SAXCTE  BELL.  A  l.ell  which  was 
iii,rung  when  the  "  Mniictim,  .S'-///r/>/.v,  ,S'-/HC///.V 
S.<  Doiniitus,  Dens  Snlnnttk "  was  said,  to 
:erprepare  the  people  for  the  elevation  ol' the 

host. 

SANCTIFY.     (See  S<ua-l[/icnlim,.)     To 
"make  holv,  to  treat  as  holv,  or  to  set.  apart 
E:.for  holy  services.    (Kxod.  xix.   10.  -J'2,  :>:!. 
t;  xxx.  ~2(.).     Dent.  v.  \'2.     I<a.  viii.  1-'!.    xxix. 
i,  23.      Eph.  v.  •><].      1  Thess.  v.  -J:?.) 

SANCiTFICATIOX.  (See  J,t*ti/;,;,- 
.-;  /*>>//.)  The  progressive  conformity  of  the 
.heart  and  life  to  the  will  of  (ion.  or  our 
ti  inherent  righteousness,  as  distinguished 
v  from  the  righteousness  of  justification. 
..!  To  say  that  we  detract  i'roin  the  necessity 
-.  of  inherent  righteousness,  or  what  is  culled 
..!  the  righteousness  of  sanctification,  because 

we  exclude  it  from  the  office  of  justitica- 
(i  tion,  and  thus  demolish  the  whole  fabric  of 
.  human  merit,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to 

say,  that  because  we  receive  food  by  the 

mouth,  and  not  by  the  ear  or  the.  eye,  the 
j  eye  and  the  ear  are  unnecessary  members 

•  in  the  human    frame,  and   that    no   other 
.;.    bodily  functions  are  requisite  to  the  lite  of 
<.  man.     The  man  will  die  if,  by  tetanus,  he 
J  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth:   but   he  will 

also  die  if,  having  received  food  into  his 
J| mouth,  lie  is  unable  to  digest  it;  and  yet 

the  digestion  of  food,  and  its  mastication, 
...  are  processes  entirely  distinct,  while  the 
-l  food  itself  is  a  gift  from  without.  It  is 
!  one  thing  to  assert  that  a  Christian  mu.-t 
..i' have  inherent  righteousness,  and  another 
:  to  assert  that  his  inherent  righteousness  is 
ji  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  a  righ- 
,i;  teous  (ioT>. 

We  may   refer   to   Hooker   for  a   clear 

•  exposition  of  the  case:  "Concerning  the 

•  righteousness  of  sanctification,  we  deny  it 
'f' not  to   be  inherent;  we  grant  that,  unless 
'.' ,  we  work,   we   have  it   not;  only   we   dis- 
.1  •  tinguish   it  as  a  thing  different   in   nature 
.!    from    the    righteousness    of   justification: 

we  are  righteous  the  one  way,  by  l\\c  faith 
.of   Abraham;    the    other  way,   except    we 
do  the  n'Drhs  of  Abraham,  we  are  //"/  righ 
teous.      Of   the    one,    St.    Paul,    '  To    him 
that    worketh   not,   but    believeth,    faith   is 
j    counted  for  righteousness/      ( )f  the  other, 
St.  John,  '  He  is  righteous  which  worketh 
,  righteousness.'      Of  the  one,  St.  Paul  doth 
prove    by    Abraham's    example,    that    we 
have    it   of  faith   without    works.      ( )f  the 
other,   St.  .James,  by  Abraham's   example, 
that  bv  works  we  have  it,  and  not  onlv  bv 
faith.  " 


"Si.  Paul  doth  plainly  sever  thes>  t\yo 
parts  of  Christian  righteousness  one  from 
the  other.  For  in  the  sixth  to  the  Humans 
thus  he  writeth  :  Bring  fn-rd  from  sin,  mid 
mud,:  xi'rrfiitt.'i  to  (rod,  i/r  //tire  i/n/ir  fruit 
in  /in/hii.-ttx,  and  the  end  cn-rluxtiiig  lift'. 

" '  Ye  are  made  free  1'rom  sin,  and  nrid>: 
servants  unto  <iod;'  this  is  the  righ 
teousness  of  justification. 

'"  Ye  have  your  fruit  in  holiness;'  this 
is  the  righteousness  of  sanctification. 

"I!y  the  one  we  are  interested  in  the 
right  of'  inheriting;  by  the  other  we  are 
brought  to  tin!  actual  possession  of  eternal 
bliss  ;  and  so  the  en  1  of  l.oth  is  cverlastiii" 

life." 

In  another  p.:<-aje  of  th"  same  discourse 
Hooker  says  :  "  It  is  a  childish  cavil  where 
with,  in  the  matter  of  justification,  our  ad 
versaries  do  so  greatly  please  themselves, 
exclaiming,  that,  we  tread  all  Christian 
virtues  under  our  feet,  and  require  nothing 
in  Christians  but  faith;  because  we  teach 
that  faith  alone  justifieth  :  whereas,  by  this 
speech,  we  never  meant  to  exclude  either 
hope  or  charity  from  being  always  joine  1 
as  inseparable  mates  with  faith  in  the  man 
that  is  justified;  or  works  from  being 
added  as  necessary  duties,  required  at  the 
hands  of  every  justified  man:  but  to  shew 
that  faith  is  tiie  only  hand  which  putteth 
on  CIIKIST  unto  justification  :  and  CHRIST 
the  onlv  garment,  which,  beinir  so  put  on, 
covereth  the  shame  of  our  defiled  natures, 
hideth  the  imperfection  of  our  works,  pre- 
servcth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  (Ion, 
before  whom  otherwi.-e  the  weakness  of 
our  faith  were  cause  sufficient  to  make 
us  culpable,  vea.  to  shut  us  from  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  where  nothing  that,  is  not 
absolute  can  enter.'' 

"It  is  not  the  question,"  savs  Bishop 
Andrewes,  "whether  we  have  an  inherent 
righteousness  or  no,  or  whether  (loi>  \vill 
accept  or  reward  it;  but,  whether  that, 
must  be  our  righteousness  <'<>r<tni  ri'gr. 
inxti)  judicium  facientc,  which  is  a  point 
very  material,  and  bv  no  means  to  be  fbr- 
gottcn ;  for,  without  this,  if  we  compare 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  what  heretofore 
we  have  been,  or  if'  we  compare  ourselves 
with  others,  as  did  the  Pharisees,  we  mav 
take  a  fancv,  perhaps,  and  have  some  good 
conceit  ofour  inherent  righteousness.  Vea, 
it' we  be  to  deal  in  schools  bv  argument  or 
disputation,  we  may,  peradvcnt  ure,  argue 
for  it,  and  make  some  shew  in  the  matter. 
IJut  let  us  once  be  brought  and  arraigned 

Cnrillll      rrgf!     jllsti)     srdflitr     ill     .V.  (//(>,     ]e(     US 

M't  ourselves  there,  we  shall    then  see  that 
all  our  former  conceit  .-hall  vanish  straight, 
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and  righteousness  in  that  sense  (that  is, 
an  inherent  righteousness)  will  not  abide 
the  trial." 

"  The  Homilies  of  our  Church,"  as  Dr. 
Waterland,  adopting  their  doctrine,  ob 
serves,  "  describe  and  limit  the  doctrine 
thus  :  '  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance, 
hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  GOD,  to 
be  joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is 
justified:  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from 
the  office  of  justifying;'  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  office  of  accepting  or  receiving  it ; 
for  as  to  the  office  of  justifying  in  the 
active  sense,  that  belongs  to  GOD  only,  as 
the  same  homily  elsewhere  declares. 
The  doctrine  is  there  further  explained 
thus  :  '  Because  faith  doth  directly  send 
us  to  CHRIST  for  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  that,  by  faith  given  us  of  GOD,  we 
embrace  the  promise  of  GOD'S  mercy,  and 
of  the  remission  of  our  sins,  (which  thing 
none  other  of  our  virtues  or  works  pro 
perly  doth,)  therefore  the  Scripture  useth 
to  say,  that  faith  without  works  doth 
justify.'" 

It  is  observed  by  Faber  "  that,  in  the 
progress  of  a  Christian  man  from  his  ori 
ginal  justification  to  his  final  salvation, 
these  several  states  or  conditions  of  righ 
teousness  successively  appertain  to  him. 

"  First  in  order  comes  the  forensic  righ 
teousness  of  justification  ;  a  righteousness 
reputatively  his,  through  faith,  and  on 
account  of  the  perfect  meritoriousness  of 
CHRIST. 

"  Next  in  order  comes  the  inherent  righ 
teousness  of  sanctification  ;  a  righteousness 
infused  into  him  by  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  after 
lie  has  been  justified. 

"  And  last  in  order  comes  the  complete 
righteousness  of  glorification  ;  a  righteous 
ness  acquired  by  him,  when  this  corruptible 
puts  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  puts 
on  immortality. 

"  The  first  righteousness,  being  the  righ 
teousness  of  CHRIST,  is  perfect,  but  not 
inherent. 

"  The  second  righteousness,  being  the 
subsequently  infused  righteousness  of  a 
justified  Christian  man,  is  inherent,  but  not 
perfect. 

The  third  righteousness,  being  the  ac 
quired  righteousness  of  a  departed  Chris 
tian  man  in  his  glorified  state  hereafter,  is 
both  perfect  and  inherent." 

SANCTUARY.  The  holy  of  holies 
(Lev.  iv.  6.) ;  the  temple  at  large  (2 
Chron.  xx.  8.) ;  the  one  place  of  national 
worship  for  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xii.  5.)  ; 
also  the  place  where  the  altar  stands  in 
the  Christian  Church. 


By  sanctuary  is  also  meant  the  privilege  | 
of  criminals  who  have  fled  to  certain  sacre<i| 
places,  their  freedom  from  arrest  and  pun-j 
ishment,  except  ecclesiastical  discipline,  soil 
long  as  they  remain  therein.  This  customii 
of  sanctuary,  which  is  now  almost  everv|i 
where  done  away  with,  for  the  abuse  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  was  derived  from  tli.jfl 
Levitical  law  of  refuge,  by  which,  at  GOD'S; 
express  appointment,  six  cities  were  mado' 
cities  of  refuge  for  the  involuntary  man-i 
slayer  :  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  wa;i 
also  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons  who  hadi 
undesignedly  committed  smaller  offences. 
(Deut.  xix.  11,  12.  Joshua,  xx.)  In  this 
divine  law  the  object  seems  to  have  beeiu 
to  mark  GOD'S  hatred  of  sin,  by  shewing1 
that  even  accidental  and  unpremeditated) 
offences  were  forgiven  only  by  an  especial 
exercise  of  his  mercy.  The  corrupt  custom 
of  sanctuary  in  the  middle  ages  was  ex-  i 
tended  to  the  protection  of  those  who 
knowingly  and  willingly  committed  the' 
most  heinous  offences. 

SANCTUS.     (See  Tersanctus.') 

SANDEMANIANS,  or  GLASSITES. 
A  dissenting  community,  which  had  i 
origin  in  the  preaching  and  deposition  of  i 
one  John  Glas,  presbyterian  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Tealing,  near  Dundee,  in 
1730.  His  pupil,  llobert  Sandeman. 
brought  his  doctrine  into  England,  and 
also  into  America,  and  from  him  the  sect 
derives  its  name,  though  in  Scotland  it  in 
still  designated  after  its  first  founder.  The 
Sandemanians  are  not  a  numerous  sect. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SENATE.  The 
chief  council  of  the  Jewish  nation,  com 
posed  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  judges. 
and  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 
seventy  elders  appointed  to  assist  Moses. 

SARUM.     (See  Use.) 

SATAN.  A  Hebrew  word,  IfBt?,  sig 
nifying  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  an  ac 
cuser.  It  is  often  translated  adversary,  in 
our  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  also  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  For  example 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  4.),  the  princes  of  the  Philis 
tines  say  to  Achish, "  Send  back  David,  lest 
in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to  us,  and 
turn  his  arm  against  us."  The  LORD  stirred 
up  adversaries  to  Solomon  in  the  persons 
of  Hadad  and  Hezon.  (1  Kings,  xi.  14. 
23,  £c.)  Sometimes  Satan  is  put  for  the 
Devil ;  for  example,  Satan  presented  him 
self  among  the  sons  of  GOD,  and  the  LORD 
said  unto  Satan,  "Whence  comest  thou  ?  '' 
(Job,  i.  6,  7,  &c.)  And  in  Psalm  cix.  C. 
it  is  said,  "  Let  Satan  stand  at  his  right 
hand;"  and  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  it  is  said, 
"Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand;  and 


SATAN. 


SATISFACTION. 


i  he  LORD  said   unto   Sutan,   '  The   LORD 

'.  ebuke  thee,  O  Satan.'  "     In  tlie  books  of 

.  he   New    Testament,    the   word  Satan  is 

aken  botli  in  tlie  sense  of  an  adversary, 

nd    also    for    the    Devil ;    for    example, 

JURIST  says    to  Peter    (Matt.    xvi.  23.), 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an 

ffence  unto  me;"  that,  is,  Uegone,  ()  mine 

dversary,    you     that    withstand    what    I 

lost  desire,   and   what   I   came    into  the 

'orld  about.     But  most  commonly  Satan 

i   taken  for   the   Devil.     (Matt.  xii.  2(>. 

lark,  iii.  23.)     "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan, 

e  is  divided  against   himself."     And    in 

ie  Revelation  (xx.  2.),  "  lie  laid  hold  on 

le  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 

>evil    and     Satan,    and    bound    him    a 

lonsand  years."     (See  the  article  Devil.) 

i   SATAN,    KINGDOM    OF.      lu    the 

ospel  (Matt.  xii.  26.    Mark,  iii.  2:5.  and 

/uke,  xi.  18.),  our  blessed  LORD   repre- 

.  ;nts  Satan  to  us  as  a  monarch,  who  has 

ther  subordinate  devils  obedient  to  him. 

,  Beelzebub  is,  as   it  were,  their  king.     "  If 

leelzebub,"  says  he,  "  drives  out  devils, 

is  kingdom   is  divided  against  itself;  he 

ibours  for  his  own  ruin  ;  which  is  by  no 

leans  credible  ;  it  is  therefore  false   that 

drive  out  devils  in  the  name   of  ISeel- 

ebub.      St.    Paul    acknowledges    in    the 

.cts    (xxvi.  18.),    that    all    those     which 

re  not  in  the  religion  of  JESUS  CHRIST, 

re  under  the  empire  and  power  jjf  Satan. 

f't.  John  (Ilev.  xx.  7.)  says,  that,  after  a 

k-iousand  years,  Satan  should  be  unbound, 

lould  come  forth  from  hell,  and  subdue 

:  ue  nations. 

To  be  delivered  up  to  Satan  is  to  be 

^communicated,  and  surrendered  to  the 

'evil  for  a  season,  who  visibly  possessed 

lis  sort  of  people,  that  had  deserved  this 

unishment    tor    their    crimes    or    errors. 

t.  Paul  delivered   up  to    Satan,   Ilyme- 

eus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20.),   that 

[  icy  might  not  learn  to  blaspheme,     lie 

t  Iso  surrendered  up  to  him  the  incestuous 

:  person    of  Corinth    (1  Cor.  v.  .;.),     "  For 

'  ie  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 

lay   be  saved    in   the    day  of  the    LOUD 

ESUS." 

When  CHRIST  sent  forth  his  disciples  to 
reach  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judea, 
|iey  returned  back  with  great  joy,  and 
bid  him,  saying,  "  LORD,  even  the  devils 
"e  subject  to  us  through  thy  name." 
Luke,  x.  17,  18.)  JESTS  tells  them,  "I  lie- 
eld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven  ;  " 
'here  he  seems  to  allude  to  that  passage 
i:'  Isaiah  (xiv.  12.),  "How  art  thou  fallen 
pom  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
lorning ; "  and  by  which  he  insinuates 


that  the  kingdom  of  the  Devil  was  coming 
to  a  period  ;  that  Satan  should  M>on  IUM: 
his  power  and  dominion  in  the  world,  bv 
the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the  apo.-th-s  ; 
and  in  Luke,  x\ii.  31.,  he  savs,  "Simon, 
Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
yon,  that  he  may  sifl  you  as  wheat,  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
not:"  shewing  thereby  what  vain  efforts 
the  Devil  would  make  to  destroy  the 
infant  Church. 

SATISFACTION.  (See  At.mnm-Ht, 
Covenant  of  Redemption^  Jesns,  Propitia 
tion.)  Whatever  that  is,  which  being  done 
or  suffered  by  an  offending  creature  himself, 
or  by  another  person  for  him,  shall  secure, 
the  favour  of  the  Divine  government,  in 
bestowing  upon  the  offender  pardon  and 
happiness,  may  be  properlv  called  a  satis 
faction  or  atonement  made  to  GOD  for  him. 
In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  assert 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  anv  creature  to 
satisfy  for  his  own  sins,  for  this  is  impos 
sible  ;  but  only  to  shew  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  his  doinir  it. 

Such  a  sense  of  the  word  satisfaction, 
though  not  in  strict  propriety  of  speech 
amounting  to  the  payment  of  a  debt,  is 
agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Koman  lute  ;  where  it  signifies  to  conti-nt  a 
person  aggrieved,  and  is  put  for  some  valu 
able  consideration,  substituted  instead  of 
what  is  a  proper  payment,  and  consistent 
with  a  remission  of  that  debt,  or  offence 
for  which  such  supposed  satisfaction  is 
made  :  which  is  a  circumstance  to  be  care 
fully  observed,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  we  are  about  to  establish,  and  to 
maintain  the  consistency  between  different 
parts  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

CIIRI>T  has  made  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  all  those  who  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  return  to  GOD  in  the  way  of  sincere 
though  imperfect  obedience. 

1.  Although  CHRIST  was  innocent,  never 
theless  he  endured  very    grievous   suffer 
ings  both   in   body    and    mind   (\^\.  liii.  •'!. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38.);  and,  he  did  this  sponta 
neously.      (  Heb.  x.  7.  '.'.) 

2.  It  is  exprc.->ly  asserted    in  Scripture, 
that    tlioe    sufferings   were   brought    upon 
CHRIST  for  the  tula-  <;/'.Miil'ul  men,  ///  whose 
sti'ad    he    is    also    said     to    have    suffered. 
(1-a.    liii.  ~>,  (i.  10.      Matt.    xx.  2*.      Uom. 
iii.  2.3.     v.  (i.  s.    2  Cor.  v.  21.     (lal.  iii.  13. 
Eph.  v.  2.     Ileb.  vii.   27.      i.\.  2(1.      x.  12. 
1   Pet.  ii    24.   iii.  l.s.) 

3.  The  offers  of  pardon  and  eternal  sal 
vation  are  made  in  Scripture  to  those  that 
repent  and  return  to  GOD,  for  the  sake  of 
what   CHRIST   has   done   and   suffered:    ni 
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whom  they  are  therefore  declared  to  be 
accepted  by  GOD,  and  to  whom  they  are 
hereupon  taught  to  ascribe  the  glory  of 
their  salvation.  (John,  iii.  14 — 17.  Acts, 
x.  35,  36.  43.  ii.  38.  iii.  18,  19.  Rom. 
iv.  25.  Col.  i.  20—22.  2  Cor.  v.  18.  20. 
Eph.  i.  5.  7.  Heb.  ii.  3.  ix.  14.  x.  4.  10. 
14.  Rev.  i.  5,  6.  v.  9,  10.  vii.  13,  14.) 

4.  It  is  evident  that,   according  to  the 
gospel  institution,  pardon  and  life  were  to 
be  offered  to  all  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  came,  without  any  exception. 
(Mark,  xvi.  15,  16.     Acts,  xiii.  38,  39.     1 
John,  ii.  1,  2.    Isa.  liii.  6.    John,  i.  29.) 

5.  It  is  plain,   from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as   from  some  particular  passages 
of  it,  that  there  was  a  remainder  of  imper 
fection,  generally  at  least,  to  be  found  even 
in    the  best  Christians ;    notwithstanding 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  salvation  by  CHRIST.     (Phil, 
iii.  13.    Gal.  v.  17.     James,  iii.  2.    1  John, 
i.  8.  10.  ii.  1,  2.) 

6.  Whereas,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
remission  of  sin,  without  any  satisfaction 
at  all,  might  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
men's  thinking  lightly  of  the  law  of  GOD, 
it  is  certain  that,  by  the  obedience  and 
sufferings  of  CHRIST,  a  very  great  honour 
is  done  to  it ;  and  mercy  communicated  to 
us  as  the  purchase  of  his  blood,  comes  in 
so  awful,  as  well  as  so  endearing  a  manner, 
as  may  have  the  best  tendency  to  engage 
those  who  embrace  the  gospel  to  a  life  of 
holy  obedience. 

SATISFACTION",  ROMISH.  This 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  Romish 
heresy.  It  directly  opposes  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Romish  notion  of  the 
merits  of  good  works.  The  following  is 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
upon  the  subject. 

Lastly,  as  concerns  satisfaction,  .which 
of  all  the  parts  of  repentance,  as  it  has 
been  at  all  times  recommended  by  our 
fathers  to  the  Christian  people,  so  now,  in 
our  time,  is  chiefly  impugned,  under  the 
highest  pretence  of  piety,  by  those  who 
teach  a  form  of  godliness,  but  have  denied 
the  power  thereof;  the  holy  synod  declares 
that  it  is  altogether  false,  and  contrary  to 
the  word  of  GOD,  to  say  that  sin  is  never 
remitted  by  the  LORD,  but  the  entire 
punishment  is  also  pardoned.  For,  besides 
divine  tradition,  clear  and  illustrious  ex 
amples  are  found  in  the  holy  books,  by 
which  this  error  is  most  plainly  refuted. 
In  truth,  even  the  principle  of  divine 
justice  seems  to  demand  that  they  who 


have  sinned  through  ignorance  before  baf  • 
tism  should  be  received  by  him  into  gractu 
after  a  different  manner  from  those  whoJ 
having  been  once  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  Satan,  and  having  received  tba 
gift  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  have  not  been 
afraid  knowingly  to  violate  the  temple  01 
GOD,  and  to  grieve  the  HOLT  SPIRIT  :  anci 
it  becometh  the  divine  mercy  that  our  shJ 
should   not   be   so  remitted  without   anjf 
satisfaction,  lest  we  take  occasion  to  think 
lightly  of  our  sins,  and  so,  injuring  ancj 
insulting  the  HOLT  SPIRIT,  we  fall  into 
worse,  treasuring  up  unto  ourselves  wratli 
against  the  day   of  wrath.     For,   beyorq 
all  doubt,  these  punishments  of  satisfaction 
recall  the  penitents  very  much  from  si  i. 
and  restrain  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  bit] 
and  make  them  more  cautious  and  watcK-i 
ful  for  the  future.     They  cure  also  tl*' 
remains  of  sins,  and  by  actions  of  opposi  i 
vii'tues,    destroy   vicious   habits   acquired 
by  evil  living.     Nor,  in  truth,  was  the:* 
ever  any  way  considered  in  the  Chunl 
more  sure  for  the  removal  of  the  impend', 
ing  punishment  of  GOD,   than  that  mciij 
with  real  grief  of  mind,  should   accustOitj 
themselves  to  these  works  of  repentance) 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  while  we  suffi 
by  making   satisfaction   for   sins,  we   art 
made   like  unto  CHRIST  JESUS,  who  mad* 
satisfaction  for  our  sins,  from  whom  fl 
our   sufficiency   is   derived ;    and    havh:}. 
hence,  also,  a  most  sure  covenant,  that,  ij 
we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  be  also  glorw 
fied  together.     Nor,  in  truth,  is  this  saasl 
faction  which  we  pay  for  our  sins  in  su<  i 
sort  ours,  that  it  should  not  be  throu<.l 
CHRIST   JESUS;   for  we  who  of  ourselv  •; 
can  do  nothing  as  of  ourselves,  can  do  i\\ 
things  by  the  assistance  of  him  who  coti 
forteth  us;  so  that  a  man  hath  not  whcr 
of  he  may  boast ;  but  all  our  boasting  i 
in  CHRIST,  in  whom  we  live,  in  whom  v  < 
merit,    in   whom   we    make    satisfactioi 
doing  worthy  fruits  of  repentance,  whi< ' 
have  their  virtue  from  him,   by  him  a:  • 
offered  to  the  FATHER,  and  through  hi  i 
accepted  of  the  FATHER.     The  priests  •' 
the  LORD   therefore  ought,   according   !i 
the  suggestions   of  the   SPIRIT  and  thi 
own  prudence,   to  enjoin  wholesome  ai  i 
suitable   satisfaction,  proportioned  to  t)  • 
quality  of  the  crimes,   and  the  means'"* 
the  penitents  :    lest,   haply,    they  becor  < 
partakers  in  other  men's  sins,  if  they  co; 
nive  at  sin,  and  deal  too  tenderly  with  t! ' 
penitents,  enjoining  trifling  works  for  tl  > 
most   grievous    crimes.      Let   them   Iw ' 
also  before  their  eyes,  that  the  satisfactii : 
which   they  impose  is  not  only  for  a  d 
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r2tice  of  the  new  life,  and  a  remedy  for 
j.ulirmity,  but  also  a  revenue  ami  punish- 
laent  for  past  sins  :  for  the  ancient  fathers 
•elieve  and  teach  that  the  keys  of  the 
priests  were  given  not  only  for  loosing  but 
|;lso  for  binding.  Xor  did  thev  therefore 
i  Link  that  the  sacrament  of  repentance  is 
hlie  tribunal  of  anger  and  punishments  ; 
Bast  as  no  Catholic  has  ever  thought  that, 
jjy  our  satisfactions  of  this  kind,  the  force 
lit'  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  our  LORD 
UESI'S  CHRIST  was  either  obscured  or 
pssened  in  any  degree  :  which,  while  our 
innovators  are  unwilling  to  understand, 
Iliey  teach  that  a  new  life  is  the  best  re- 
lentance,  that  they  may  destroy  altogether 
jue  virtue  and  u^e  of  satisfaction, 
'i  This,  says  Perceval  in  his  "  Komish 
j-'Chism,"  is  a  remarkable  chapter.  The 
lepeated  expressions  of  reference  to  our 
•leased  LORD,  "in  whom  we  live,  in  whom  we 
fr'ierit,  in  whom  we  make  satisfaction  when 
t'Q  perform  worthy  fruits  of  repentance, 
vhich  from  them  have  power,  by  him  are 
rffered  to  the  FATHER,  and  through  him 
f-re  accepted  of  the  FATHER,"  plainly  shew 
kow  keenly  alive  the  Tridentine  Fathers 
pere  to  the  danger  of  men  considering 
s'heir  own  penances  as  irrespective  of  our 
,  >ORD'S  death  and  mediation,  against  which 
fcrror  they  tlms  endeavour  to  guard.  ]Jut 
ftie  other  error  of  making  (ion,  or  (Ion's 
ministers  in  his  behalf,  through  vengeance 
If  past  sins,  and  not  merely  for  the  cor- 
feetion  of  the  offence,  insist  upon  penal 
fitisfactions  from  those  who,  with  true  re- 
lentance,  and  with  faith  in  CHRIST,  have 
Ibrsaken  their  sins,  as  though  the  vicarial 
iunishment  inflicted  upon  the  Sox  of  (ion 
rrere  not  suflicient  to  satisfy  tlio  divine 
I'engeance,  is  let't,  and  must  nerds  be  left. 
Intouched.  lint  how  great  injury  this 
iioes  to  the  full,  perfect,  and  suflicient 
llicrifice  of  our  LOUD,  and  how  great  in- 
iry  also  to  tlie  character  of  our  heavenly 
BATHER,  there  need  no  arguments  to 
*.rove.  The  passages  cited  bv  the  pnb- 
jtshers  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  ((icii. 
'  i.  '2  Sam.  xii.  Num.  xii.  and  xx.,  being 
11  taken  from  the  old  dispensation,  can- 
ot  be  pressed,  because  the  analogy  of 
•TOD'S  dealings  before  and  afier  the  suffer- 
Migs  of  our  LOKD  will  not  altogether  hoM: 
Besides,  thev  all  relate  to  cases  of  open  sin, 
i  i  which,  for  the  edification  of  others,  teni- 
oral  punishment  was  indicted,  from  which 
o  argument  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
ehalf  of  vindictive  penalties  for  secret 
ns,  which  have  been  repented  of,  con- 
I;ssed,  and  forsaken,  with  faith  in  CHRIST. 
t  would  seem  from  certain  expressions 


that  they  consider  the  practice  of  the  vir 
tues  most  opposed  to  tin.'  sins  committed 
among  the  vindictive  penalties  for  .-in.  A 
strange  and  most  unhappy  li<_dit.  in  which 
to  regard  what  the  Scriptures  would  have 
ns  consider  our  highest  privileges  and  our 
choicest  happiness.  That  the  practice  of 
the  Church  of  Koine  is  in  accordance  with 
this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  repeating  a  certain  number 
ot  prayers  is  often  enjoined  as  a  penance 
or  punishment  for  sin. 

SAVIOL'K.  (See.Aww.)  One  who  deli 
vers  from  danger  and  misery ;  as  (ion  does 
by  his  providential  care  (Psalm  cvi.  21. 
J.-a.xlv.  1.3.  21.  Jer.  xiv.  S.  I  Tim.  iv.  10.); 
nud  as  does  our  LORD  JKSIS  CHRIST 
(Luke.  ii.  11.  John,  iv.  42.  Acts,  v.  :51. 
xiii.  -2-,}.  Eph.  v.  2:5.  Phil.  iii.  ^0.).  He 
saves  from  sin  (.Matt.  i.  -21.);  from  the 
thraldom  of  Satan  (Heb.  ii.  14.  1  John, 
iii.  8.);  from  the  world  ((ial.  i.  4.);  from 
the  sting  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  .'>•">.  57.); 
from  the"  grave  (1  Cor.  xv.  22,  2:i.  Phi!. 
iii.  "JO,  -21.');  from  hell  (1  The.-s.  i.  10.) ; 
and  brings  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
bliss  in  heaven  (Matt.  xxv.  -14.  1  Pet.  i. 
:},  4.  2  Pet.  i.  1 1 .  ).  CHRIST  /.v  able  to  save 
to  the  uttermost  (Heb.  vii.2.3.);  and  he  is 
ii-aiii/tr  to  save  all  who  come  to  him  (Matt. 
xi.  -2v  John,  vi.  :$7.). 

SAVOY  Cm'FKKEXCK.  A  confer 
ence  held  at  the  Savov,  in  London,  in 
lfi()l,  between  the  Catholic  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Presbyterians; 
ot'  which  the  following  is  a  brief  account : 
The  object  was  to  ascertain  what  conces 
sions  with  respect  to  the  liturgy  could  con 
ciliate  the  Presbyterians,  or  Low  Church 
partv  of  that  day.  The  representatives  of 
that  boilv  demanded  the  discontinuance  of 
all  responses  and  similar  dui.-ions  in  the 
litanv:  an  abolition  of  saints' days  ;  an  in 
troduction  of  extemporaneous  praver  ;  a 
change  as  to  several  of  the  epistles  ami 
trospels,  which,  remaining  in  the  old  ver 
sion,  contained  various  errors;  the  length 
ening  of  tin;  collects  ;  the  rejection  of  tin; 
Apocrypha;  a  removal  from  the  baptismal 
ollice  of  tin.1  word  regenerated,  as  applied 
to  all  baptixed  persons:  and  a  Miuilar  re 
jection  ot'  the  giving  th.mks  for  brethren 
taken  bv  (ion  to  himself',  as  embracing  all 
alike  wlio  were  interred,  both  these  phrases 
being  held  incompatible  with  the  counni- 
nation.  Tln-v  would  have  the  liturgy  be 
more  particular,  and  the  catechism  more 
explicit.  Thev  contend  d  to  give  up  the 
Assemblv's  Catechism  for  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  somewhat  altered  ;  and  thev  wound 
up  their  expectations  with  the  old  request, 
oo  "2 
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that  the  cross,  ring,  surplice,  and  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament,  should  be  left  indifferent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  commis 
sioners  maintained  that  bishops  already 
performed  ordination  Avith  the  assistance 
of  presbyters  ;  that  it  was  expedient  to 
retain  a  certain  number  of  holy-days  for 
the  reasonable  recreation  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  that  the  surplice  was  a  decent 
emblem  of  that  purity  which  became  the 
ministers  of  GOD  ;  that  its  high  antiquity 
was  shewn  by  St.  Chrysostom,  in  one  of 
his  homilies  ;  and  that  it  received  a  sanc 
tion  from  several  passages  in  the  Revela 
tion  (ch.  iii.  4,  5.).  They  affirmed  that 
CHRIST  himself  kept  the  feast  of  dedica 
tion,  a  festival  of  human  appointment ; 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  been  always 
used  "  in  immortali  lavacro ;"  that  kneeling 
was  an  ancient  and  decent  usage,  and  that 
the  high  antiquity  of  liturgies  in  the  Church 
is  indisputable.  To  the  demand  that  the 
answers  of  the  people  should  be  confined 
to  "Amen,"  they  replied,  that  Dissenters 
say  more  in  their  psalms  and  hymns ;  if 
then  in  poetry,  why  not  in  prose  ?  if  in 
the  psalms  of  Hopkins,  why  not  in  those  of 
David  ?  and  if  in  a  psalter,  why  not  in  a 
litany?  That  Scripture  contained  all  which 
is  needful  for  salvation,  they  deemed  no 
more  an  objection  to  the  Apocrypha  than 
to  preaching.  To  read  the  communion 
service  at  the  communion  table  was  main 
tained  to  be  an  ancient  custom,  and  "  let 
ancient  customs  be  observed,  unless  reason 
demands  their  abolition,"  was  the  golden 
rule  of  the  Council  office. 

They  could  see  no  real  advantage  in 
compromise  and  concession.  What  had 
the  former  alternate  preaching  of  regular 
incumbents  and  puritanical  lecturers  ever 
effected  but  the  sowing  of  perpetual  dis 
sensions  in  every  parish,  the  aspersion  of 
the  characters,  and  defeating  of  the  use 
fulness  of  regular  pastors,  and  a  distraction 
of  the  people's  minds  with  different  winds 
of  doctrine,  till  they  knew  not  what  to  be 
lieve  ?  In  truth,  it  was  certain  that  what 
ever  concessions  might  be  made,  so  long  as 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  pride  of  argument 
ation,  the  passion  for  holding  forth,  and 
the  zeal  for  proselytising,  continued  to  be 
principles  in  the  human  heart,  no  conces 
sion  would  ever  abolish  sects  in  religion ; 
while  the  Church  of  England,  by  departing 
from  her  ancient  practice,  would  only  com 
promise  her  dignity,  and  forfeit  her  title  to 
due  reverence.  Yet,  since  some  fondly 
conceived  that  all  parties,  tired  of  dissen 
sion  and  disturbance,  were  now  eager  to 
coalesce ;  and  that  to  concede  the  minor 


points  of  difference  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  would  afford  them  a  plausible 
excuse  for  maintaining  harmony  without 
violating  their  principles ;  they  would  not 
object  to  a  revision  of  the  liturgy,  they 
would  even  give  up  the  ceremonies  if  any 
shadow  of  objection  could  be  brought  for-  i 
ward  on  the  score  of  their  sinfulness  01 
impropriety.  Their  antagonists,  however, 
refused  to  accept  this  challenge,  since  ad 
mitting  them  to  be  neither  sinful  nor  im 
proper,  they  deemed  it  sufficient  to  shew 
that  a  positive  obligation  should  not  b< 
imposed  with  respect  to  things  indifferent. 
On  this  question,  which  was  in  fact  the 
point  at  issue,  as  the  parties  could  COUK* 
to  no  agreement,  the  conference,  lik( 
the  former,  terminated  in  mutual  dissatis 
faction. 

SAXON.      The    earliest    development 
of  Romanesque,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  England,  is  so  called.    His-  j 
torically  this  style  ought  to  extend  from  I 
the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Con-  J 
quest    (1066);    but    the    intercourse    oJ' 
England  with  Xormandy  was  so  constant  I 
before   that   time,  that  there   can  be  no  | 
doubt  we  had  already  much  Norman  archi 
tecture.    It  is  scarcely  less  to  be  doubted 
that  many  more  ante-Conquest  buildings- 
yet   remain,   than  are   usually  accounted 
Saxon.     The  characters  most  relied  on  to  j 
determine  Saxon  work  are  the  long  and  I 
short  work,  triangular  headed  doors  andl 
windows,    the   splaying    of  the   windows-  f 
externally  as  well  as  internally,   and  the  | 
occurrence  of  baluster  shafts  in  the  win- 1 
dows.     These,  however,  are  not  constant  i 
in    well    authenticated   Saxon   buildings 
nor  do  they  invariably  indicate  a  Saxor.  t 
date. 

SCARF.     A  piece  of  silk  or  other  stuf  'J 
which  hangs  from  the  neck,  and  is  won  I 
over  the   rochet    or   surplice.      It  is  no  1 
mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the   Englisl 
ritual,  but  is  worn  by  our  bishops  and  dig 
nitaries  of  the  Church.     It  is  used  iron 
long  custom,  and  may  be  referred  to  th« 
ancient  practice  of  the  Church,  according 
to  which  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  :; 
scarf  or  stole  in  the  administration  of  th< 
.sacraments,  and  on  some  other  occasions?,  i 
The   stole  has  been   used   from  the  mos' 
primitive  ages  by  the  Christian  clergy.     I: 
was  fastened  on  one  shoulder  of  the  deacon'- 
alb,  and  hung  down  before   and  behind  | 
The  priest  had  it  over  both  shoulders,  an< 
the  ends  of  it  hung  down  in  front.     Tim-  | 
simply  were  the  dresses  of  the  priests  am 
deacons  distinguished  from  each  other  ii 
primitive  times. 
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SCEPTICS.  (From  the  Creek  word 
j^t—rn/tiit,  to  look  about,  t<>  deliberate.) 
I'liis  word  wns  applied  to  an  aneient  sect 
if  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho,  who 
lenied  the  real  existence  of  all  qualities  in 
jodies  except  those  which  are  essential  to 
irimary  atoms,  and  referred  every  tiling 
ilse  to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  pro- 
luced  by  external  objects ;  in  other  words. 
:o  appearance  and  opinion.  In  modern 
;hnes,  the  word  has  been  applied  to  Deists, 
>r  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth  and  au- 
.henticity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
i  SCHISM,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
)f  the  word,  is  a  breaking  oil'  from  com- 
nunion  with  the  Church,  on  account  of 
riome  disagreement  in  matters  of  faith  or 
liscipline.  The  word  is  of  (i reek  original, 
mid  signifies  a  fissure  or  rent. 

AVe  shall  easily  learn  what  the  ancients 
neant  by  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
jchism,  if  we  consider  the  following  par- 
:iculars  : — 1.  That  there  were  dill'erent  de- 
Trees  of  unity  and  schism,  according  to 
f.he  proportion  of  which  a  man  was  said 
f;o  be  more  or  less  united  to  the  Church, 
>r  divided  from  it.  '2.  That  they  who 
retained  faith  and  baptism,  and  the  com- 
faion  form  of  Christian  worship,  were  in 
k;hose  respects  at  unity  with  the  Church; 
Chough,  in  other  respects,  in  which  their 
!>chism  consisted,  thev  might  be  divided 
$Tom  her.  3.  That  to  uive  a  man  the  deno- 
hiination  of  a  true  Catholic  Christian,  ab 
solutely  speaking,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  in  all  respects,  and  in  every  kind 
•)f  unity,  be  in  perfect  and  full  communion 
^ivith  the  Church;  but  to  denominate  a  man 
ll  schismatic,  it  was  suflieient  to  break  the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  any  one  respect  ; 
.hough  the  malignity  of  the  schism  was  to 
3e  interpreted  more  or  less,  according  to 
Ifhe  degrees  of  separation  he  made  from 
icr.  Pecause  the  Church  could  not  or- 
linarily  judge  of  men's  hearts,  or  of  the 
notives  that  engaged  them  in  error  and 
[.ichism,  therefore  she  was  forced  to  proceed 
'  jy  another  rule,  and  judge  of  their  unity 
,  .vith  her  by  their  external  communion  and 
professions. 

And  as  the  Church  made  a  distinction 
between  the  degrees  of  schism,  so  did  she 
iOetween  the  censures  indicted  on  schis- 
'oiatics;  for  these  were  proportioned  to  the 
piality  and  heinousness  of  the  ollence. 
'Such  as  absented  themselves  from  church 
or  a  short  time  (which  was  reckoned  the 
'  owest  degree  of  separation)  were  punished 
.vith  a  few  weeks'  suspension.  Others, 
tfho  attended  onlv  some  part  of  the  ser 
vice,  and  voluntarily  withdrew  when  the 


eucharist  was  to  be  administered;  these, 
as  greater  criminals,  were  denied  the  pri 
vilege  of  making  any  oblations,  and  ex 
cluded  for  some  time  from  all  the  other 
holy  ollices  of  the  Church.  Put  the  third 
sort  of  separatists,  who  are  most  properly 
called  schismatics,  being  those  who  with 
drew  totally  and  universally  from  the  com 
munion  of  the  Church,  and  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  separation;  against  these  the 
Church  proceeded  more  severelv,  using 
the  highest  censure,  that  of  excommuni 
cation,  as  against  the  professed  enemies 
and  destroyers  of  her  peace  and  unity. 

Koclesia-tical  history  presents  us  with  a 
view  of  several  considerable  schisms,  in 
which  whole  bodies  of  men  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Such  were,  in  the  fourth  centurv,  the 
schisms  of  the  Donatists,  and  the  many 
heretics  that  sprung  up  in  the  Church, 
as  the  Arians,  I'hotiuians,  Apollinarians, 
\c.;  the  schism  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
occasioned  by  Lucifer,  bi.-liop  of  Cagliari, 
in  Sardinia;  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
schism  of  the  Church  of  Koine,  between 
Laurentius  and  Symmachus;  in  the  ninth 
centurv,  the  separation  of  the  (I reek 
Church  from  the  Latin:  but,  particularly, 
the  grand  schism  of  the  popes  of  Kome 
and  Avignon,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  \4W.  —  l{iiiir/t<iin. 

A  pious  writer,  speaking  of  schism,  tells 
us,  "  It  is  a  causeless  separation  from 
Mich  LTovernors  in  the  Church  as  have 
received  their  authority  and  commission 
from  .h:-is  CHRIST.  If  there  be  a  suf 
ficient  cause,  then  there  may  be  a  separa 
tion,  but  no  sehi-m.  Put  if  there  be  no 
suilicient  ground  for  the  separation,  it  is 
schism,  that  is,  a  culpable  separation,  which 
was  always  reckoned  a  sin  of  a  very  hei 
nous  nature.  For  St.  Paul  charges  the 
Kphesians  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  SPIRIT 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  because  there  is  but- 
one  (ion,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  one 
liodv  of  CHRIST.  The  same  doctrine  is 
taught  in  the  writings  of  the  first  fathers 
of  the  Church,  particularly  St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Cvprian;  and  this  was  reputed  a 
L'rcat  sin  by  them,  even  before  the  Church 
and  State  were  united,  and  when  the 
meetings  of  the  schismatics  were  as  much 
tolerated  by  the  state  as  the  assemblies  of 
the  Catholics.  For  toleration  does  not, 
alter  the  nature  of  schism.  Such  laws 
onlv  exempt  the  persons  of  schismatics 
from  anv  penal  prosecution.  Doiiatism 
and  Novatianism  were  counted  as  dam 
nable  schisms,  under  the  reigns  of  those 
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emperors  who  granted  toleration  to  them, 
as  under  the  reigns  of  those  who  made 
laws  against  them."  —  Nelson. 

SCHOOLS.  It  may  be  convenient  in 
these  days  to  have  a  concise  history  of 
schools.  The  following,  therefore,  is  given 
from  Dr.  Burn  and  other  writers  of  autho 
rity  :  — 

The  determinations  in  the  courts  of  law, 
relative  to  schools  at  the  time  Dr.  Burn 
wrote,  had  not  been  delivered  with  that 
precision  which  was  usual  in  other  cases. 
And  indeed,  excepting  in  an  instance  or 
two  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  general 
law  concerning  schools  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  yet  upon  full  and 
solemn  arguments.  And,  therefore,  he 
says,  a  liberty  of  animadversion  is  taken  in 
some  of  the  following  particulars,  which 
would  not  be  allowable  in  matters  which 
had  been  finally  adjudged  and  settled. 

By  the  7  &  8  Will.  Ill  c.  37.  Whereas 
it  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  learning 
and  other  good  and  charitable  works,  if 
persons  well  inclined  may  not  be  permitted 
to  found  schools  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  or  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
schools  already  founded,  it  shall  be  law 
ful  for  the  king  to  grant  licenses  to  aliene, 
and  to  purchase  and  hold  in  mortmain. 

But,  by  the  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.,  after 
June  24.  1736,  no  manors,  lands,  tene 
ments,  rents,  advowsons,  or  other  heredi 
taments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  nor  any 
sum  of  money,  goods,  chattels,  stocks  in 
the  public  funds,  securities  for  money,  or 
any  other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to 
be  laid  out  or  disposed  of  in  the  purchase 
of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
shall  be  given  or  any  ways  conveyed  or 
settled  (unless  it  be  bonajide  for  full  and 
valuable  consideration),  to  or  upon  any 
person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corpo 
rate,  or  otherwise,  for  any  estate  or  in 
terest  whatsoever,  or  any  ways  charged  or 
incumbered,  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  charitable  uses  whatsoever ;  unless 
such  appointment  of  lands,  or  of  money, 
or  other  personal  estate  (other  than  stocks 
in  the  public  funds),  be  made  by  deed 
indented,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  twelve  calendar 
months  at  least  before  the  death  of  the 
donor,  and  be  enrolled  in  chancery  within 
six  calendar  months  next  after  the  execu 
tion  thereof;  and  unless  such  stock  in  the 
public  funds  be  transferred  in  the  public 
books  usually  kept  for  the  transfer  of 
stocks,  six  calendar  months  at  least  before 
the  death  of  the  donor ;  and  unless  the 
same  be  made  to  take  effect  in  possession 


for  the  charitable  use  intended,  inline- 
diately  from  the  making  thereof,  and  be 
without  power  of  revocation.  And  any 
assurance  otherwise  made  shall  be  void. 

By  canon  77.  No  man  shall  teach 
either  in  public  school  or  private  house, 
but  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place, 
under  his  hand  and  seal ;  being  found; 
meet,  as  well  for  his  learning  and  dexter 
ity  in  teaching,  as  for  sober  and  honest 
conversation,  and  also  for  right  under- 
standing  of  GOD'S  true  religion  ;  and  also 
except  he  first  subscribe  simply  to  thj 
first  and  third  articles  in  the  36th  canon, 
concerning  the  king's  supremacy,  and  tin 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  to  tin 
two  first  clauses  of  the  second  article, 
concerning  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
viz.  that  it  containeth  nothing  contrary  to 
the  word  of  GOD,  and  may  lawfully  be  used. 

And  in  the  case  of  Cory  and  Pepper,  T. 
30  Car.  II.,  a  consultation  was  granted  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  against  one  who 
taught  without  license  in  contempt  of  th< 
canons  ;  and  (the  reporter  says)  the  reason 
given  by  the  court  was,  that  the  canons  cf 
1603  are  good  by  the  statute  of  the  2-> 
Hen.  VIII.,  so  long  as  they  do  not  impugn; 
the  common  law,  or  the  prerogative  royal. 
—2  Lev.  222.  Gibs.  995. 

But  this  is  unchronological  and  absurd  ; 
and  as  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  is  a  lay 
office  (for  where  it  is  supplied  by  a  cler 
gyman,  that  is  only  accidental,  and  not  cf 
any  necessity  at  all)  ;  it  is  clear  enougl;, 
that  the  canon  by  its  own  strength  in  this 
case  is  not  obligatory. 

Therefore  we  must  seek  out  some  other1 
foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic 
tion;  and  there  are  many  quotations  fo  • 
this  purpose  fetched  out  of  the  ancient 
canon  law  (Gibs.  1099.),  which,  althoug]i 
perhaps  not  perfectly  decisive,  yet  it  niuK 
be  owned  they  bear  that  way. 

The  argument  in  Cox's  case  seems  t> 
contain  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
alleged  on  both  sides  in  this  matter,  ami 
concludes  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction;  which  was  thus:  M.  1700. 
In  the  chancery  :  Cox  was  libelled  agaim 
in  the  spiritual  court  at  Exeter,  for  teach 
ing  school  without  license  from  the  bishop  : 
And  on  motion  before  the  lord  chancellor 
an  order  was  made,  that  cause  should  b : 
shewn  why  a  prohibition  should  not  go. 
and  that  in  the  meantime  all  things  shoul 
stay.  On  shewing  cause,  it  was  moved 
discharge  the  said  order,  alleging,  tha 
before  the  Reformation  this  was  certainl; 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  :  W right,  lor,«; 
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ceepor,  decided  that  both  courts  may  have 
i  concurrent  jurisdiction  ;  and  a  crime  mav 
)&  punishable  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
>ther:  The  canons  of  a  convocation  do  nut 
)ind  the  laity  without  an  act  of  parliament : 
Jut  I  always  was,  and  still  am  of  opinion, 
hat  keeping  of  school  is  by  the  old  laws 
>f  England  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance  ; 
ind  therefore  let  the  order  for  a  prohibi- 
ion  be  discharged.  Whereupon  it  was 
iioved,  that  this  libel  was  fur  teaching 
ichonl  generally,  without  shewing  what 
iind  of  school ;  and  the  court  Christian 
:ould  not  have  jurisdiction  of  writing 
•chools,  reading  schools,  dancing  schools, 
!>r  such  like,  to  which  the  lord  keeper 
iissented  ;  and  thereupon  granted  a  prohi 
bition  us  to  the  teaching  of  all  schools, 
;xcept  grammar  schools,  which  he  thought 
j.o  be  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance. 
'.  By  act  of  parliament  the  case  stands 
.bus:  By  the  23  Eliz.  c.  1.  If  a;.y  person 
>r  ])ersons,  body  politic  or  corporal.',  shall 
,teep  or  maintain  any  schoolmaster  which 
•shall  not  repair  to  some  church,  chapel,  or 
asual  place  of  common  pi-aver,  or  be  al- 
-owed  by  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  the 
diocese  where  such  schoolmaster  shall  be 
,50  kept,  he  shall,  upon  conviction  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the  assi/es. 
:>r  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  forfeit 
'for  every  month  so  keeping  him  \0l. ;  one 
third  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  poor, 
iind  one  third  to  him  that  shall  sue:  and 
jiuch  schoolmaster  or  teacher,  presuming 
i,to  tench  contrary  to  this  net,  and  being 
(thereof  lawfully  convict,  shall  be  di-ablcd 
jtobe  a  teacher  of  youth,  and  Miller  impri 
sonment  without  bail  or  mainprise  for  one 
wear. 

By  the  1  .lac.  T.  c.  4.  s.  1).  Xo  person 
;hall  keep  any  school,  or  be  a  school 
master,  out  of  any  of  the  universities  or 
solleyes  of  this  realm,  except  it  be  in  some 
'mblic  or  free  grammar  school,  or  in  some 
mch  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  house  as 
ire  not,  recusants,  or  where  the  same 
schoolmaster  shall  be  specially  licensed 
:hereunto  by  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
guardian  of  the  spiritualities  of  that  dio 
cese;  upon  pain  that,  as  well  the  school- 
taster,  as  alto  the  party  that  shall  retain 
>r  maintain  anv  such  schoolmaster,  shall 
forfeit  each  of  them  for  every  day  so  wit 
tingly  offending  4(>.v.  ;  half  to  the  king,  and 
aali'  to  him  that  shall  sue. 

And  by  the  1:3  \  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  Every 
schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or  private 
(school,  and  every  person  instructing  or 
(teaching  any  youth  in  any  house  or  pri- 
Vate  family  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster, 


'  shall,  before  his  admission,  subscribe  the 
declaration  following,  vi/.  "1,  A.  15.,  do 
declare,  that  I  will  conform  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Chijrch  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established."  Which  shall  be  sub 
scribed  before  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
ordinary  of  the  diocese;  on  pain  that 
every  person  so  failing  in  such  subscrip 
tion  shall  forfeit  his  school,  and  be  utteily 
disabled,  and  ijiso  facto  deprived  of  the 
same,  and  the  said  school  shall  be  void  as 
if  such  person  so  failing  were  naturally 
dead. 

And  if  anv  schoolmaster,  or  other  per 
son,  instructing  or  teaching  youth  in  any 
private  hou.-e  or  family  as  a  tutor  or 
schoolmaster,  shall  instruct  or  teach  any 
youth  as  a  tutor  or  schoolmaster  befoie 
license  obtained  from  the  archbishop, 

.  bishop,  or  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  ac 
cording  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  (for  which  he  shall  pav  \'1<1.  only,) 
and  before  such  subscription  as  aforesaid, 
he  shall  for  the  first  offence  suffer  three 
months  imprisonment,  without  bail;  and, 
for  every  second  and  other  such  offence, 
shall  suffer  three  months  imprisonment, 
without  bail,  and  al>o  forfeit  to  the  king 
the  sum  of  51.  (s.  s,  !>,  10,  1.) 

11.  !»  ( I.  II.  Thi-  A'///-  a-aiust  the  JiixJio^ 
of  LicJificld  mid  Coventry.  A  mandamus 
i.-sited  to  the  bishop  to  grant  a  license 
to  llushworth  a  clergyman,  who  was  no 
minated  usher  of'  a  free  grammar  school 
within  his  diocese.  To  which  he  returned, 
that  a  caveat  had  been  entered  by  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
\\iih  articles  annexed,  accusing  him  of 
drunkenness,  incontinent*}',  and  neglect  of 
preaching  and  reading  prayers;  and  that 
the  caveat  being  warned,  he  was  proceed- 
in"1  to  impure  into  the  truth  of  these  things 
when  the  mandamus  came;  and  therefore 
he  had  suspended  the  licensing  him.  And 
without  entering  much  into  the  aigu- 
nicnts,  whether  the  bishop  hath  the  power 
of  licensing,  the  court  held,  that  the  re 
turn  should  be  allowed  as  a  temporary 
excuse;  for  though  the  act  of  the  1  :>  \  14 
Car.  11.  c.  4.  obligeth  them  only  to  assent 
to  and  subscribe  the  declaration,  yet  it 
adds,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm  :  which  presupposeth  some  ne- 

:  ccs^arv  qualifications,  which  it  is  reason 
able  should  be  examined  into. 

And  bv  Canon  1:57.    Every  schoolmaster 

i  shall,  at  the  bishop's  first  visitation,  or  at 
the  next  vi.-itation  after  his  admission,  ex 
hibit  his  license,  to  be  by  the  said  bishop 

i  cither  allowed,  or  (if  there  be  just  cause) 
disallowed  and  rejected. 
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By  the  11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  4.  If  any 

Papist,  or  person  making  profession  of  the 
popish  religion,  shall  keep  school,  or  take 
upon  himself  the  education  or  government 
or  boarding  of  youth,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  such  place 
within  this  kingdom  as  the  king  by  advice 
of  his  privy  council  shall  appoint. 

In  Bales  s  case,  M.  21  Car.  II.,  it  was 
held,  that  where  the  patronage  of  a  school 
is  not  in  the  ordinary,  but  in  feoffees  or 
other  patrons,  the  ordinary  cannot  put  a 
man  out ;  and  a  prohibition  was  granted  ; 
the  suggestion  for  which  was,  that  he 
came  in  by  election,  and  that  it  was  his 
freehold. 

Upon  which  Dr.  Gibson  justly  observes, 
that  if  this  be  any  bar  to  his  being  deprived 
by  ordinary  authority,  the  presentation 
to  a  benefice  by  a  lay  patron,  and  the 
parson's  freehold  in  that  benefice,  would 
be  as  good  a  plea  againt  the  deprivation 
of  the  parson  by  the  like  authority.  And 
yet  this  plea  hath  been  always  rejected  by 
the  temporal  courts.  And  in  one  circum 
stance  at  least,  the  being  deprived  of  a 
school,  notwithstanding  the  notion  of  a 
freehold,  is  more  naturally  supposed,  than 
deprivation  of  a  benefice ;  because  the 
license  to  a  school  is  only  during  pleasure, 
whereas  the  institution  to  a  benefice  is 
absolute  and  unlimited.  —  Gibson,  1110. 

By  Canon  78.  In  what  parish  church 
or  chapel  soever  there  is  a  curate,  which 
is  a  master  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  arts,  or 
is  otherwise  well  able  to  teach  youth,  and 
will  willingly  so  do,  for  the  better  increase 
of  his  living,  and  training  up  of  children 
in  principles  of  true  religion,  we  will  and 
ordain  that  a  license  to  teach  youth  of  the 
parish  where  he  serveth  be  granted  to 
none  by  the  ordinary  of  that  place,  but 
only  to  the  said  curate  :  provided  always, 
that  this  constitution  shall  not  extend  to 
any  'parish  or  chapel  in  country  towns, 
where  there  is  a  public  school  founded 
already ;  in  which  case  we  think  it  not 
meet  to  allow  any  to  teach  grammar,  but 
only  him  that  is  allowed  for  the  said  public 
school. 

By  Canon  79.  All  schoolmasters  shall 
teach  in  English  or  Latin,  as  the  children 
are  able  to  bear,  the  larger  or  shorter 
catechism,  heretofore  by  public  authority 
set  forth.  And  as  often  as  any  sermon 
shall  be  upon  holy  and  festival  days, 
within  the  parish  where  they  teach,  they 
shall  bring  their  scholars  to  the  church 
where  such  sermons  shall  be  made,  and 
there  see  them  quietly  and  soberly  behave 
themselves,  and  shall  examine  them  at 


times  convenient  after  their  return,  what; 
they  have  borne  away  of  such  sermont.J 
Upon  other  days,  and  at  other  times,  the/I 
shall  train  them  up  with  such  sentences  cil 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  shall  be  most  expe-ij 
client  to  induce  them  to  all  godliness.  An  l] 
they  shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  I 
king  Henry  VIII.,  and  continued  in  the] 
times  of  king  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Eli-j 
zabeth  of  noble  memory,  and  none  other.  I 
And  if  any  schoolmaster,  being  licensee,! 
and  having  subscribed  as  is  aforesaid,  sha  1 
offend  in  any  of  the  premises,  or  either1 
speak,  write,  or  teach  against  any  thinn 
whereunto  he  hath  formerly  subscribed,  tj 
upon  admonition  by  the  ordinary  he  dajj 
not  amend  and  reform  himself,  let  him  le 
suspended  from  teaching  school  any  longer,;! 

The  larger  or  shorter  catechism.  —  The 
larger  is  that  in  the  Book  of  Common { 
Prayer;  the  shorter  was  a  catechism  sit] 
forth  by  king  Edward  VI.,  which  he  byj 
his  letters  patents  commanded  to  be  taugl  t : 
in  all  schools;  which  was  examined,  re 
viewed,  and  corrected  in  the  convocation; 
of  1562,  and  published  with  those  improve-! 
ments  in  1570,  to  be  a  guide  to  the  younger 
clergy  in  the  study  of  divinity,  as  contain-; 
ing  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  reforme  \ 
religion. —  Gibson,  374. 

Shall  bring  their  scholars  to  the  cliurclt  ' 
— E.  10  &  11  W.  Betcham,  and  Barnardii- , 
ton.  The  chief  question  was,  whether  vi 
schoolmaster  might  be  prosecuted  in  tbi" 
ecclesiastical  court  for  not  bringing  h^ 
scholars  to  church,  contrary  to  this  canorJ 
And  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  tbjtl 
the  schoolmaster,  being  a  layman,  was  net: 
bound  by  the  canons. 

Grammar.  —  Compiled  and  set  forth  bvj 
William  Lily  and  others  specially  ap 
pointed  by  his  majesty  ;  in  the  preface  1 1 
which  book  it  is  declared,  that,  "  as  for  th  ^i 
diversity  of  grammars,  it  is  well  and  pro 
fitably  taken  away  by  the  king's  majesty'- 
wisdom  ;  who  foreseeing  the  inconvenient 
and,  favourably  providing  the  reined), 
caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  sundr; 
learned  men  to  be  diligently  drawn,  an<l 
so  to  be  set  out  only ;  every  where  to  be 
taught  for  the  use  of  learners,  and  fo.1 
avoiding  the  hurt  in  changing  of  school 
masters." 

By  the  43  Eliz.  c,  4.  Where  lands,  rente, 
annuities,  goods,  or  money,  given  for  main 
tenance  of  free  schools  or  schools  of  learn 
ing,  have  been  misapplied,  and  there  an 
no  special  visitors  or  governors  appointee 
by  the  founder,  the  lord  chancellor  ma; 
award  commissions  under  the  great  seal 
to  inquire  and  take  order  therein. 
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Whether  a  mandamus  lieth  lor  restoring 
a  schoolmaster  or  usher,  when  in  tact  they 
have  been  deprived  by  the  local  victors, 
is  doubtfully  spoken  of  in  the  books  of 
common  law  ;  and  the  pleadings  upon  them 
seem  not  to  touch  the  present  point,  but 
to  turn  chiefly  upon  this,  whether  they 
are  to  be  accounted  oflices  of  a  public  or 
private  nature. —  Gibson,  1110. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  King  against 
the  Bailiffs  of  Mor/irth,  a  mandamus  was 
granted,  to  restore  a  man  to  the  oilice  of 
under-schoolmaster  of  a  grammar  school 
at  Morpeth,  founded  by  king  Kdward  \  I. 
The  same  being  of  a  public  nature,  being 
derived  from  the  crown. 

And  the  distinction  seems  to  be  this  :  If 
they  shall  be  deemed  of  a  public  nature, 
as  constituted  for  public  government,  they 
shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  courts  of  common  law;  but  if  they 
be  judged  matters  only  of  private  charity, 
then  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  and 
statutes  which  the  founder  ordains,  and  to 
the  visitor  whom  he  appoints,  and  to  no 
other. 

In  the  case  of  colleges  in  the  univer 
sities,  whether  founded  by  the  king  or  by 
any  other,  it  seemeth  now  to  be  settled 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  private 
establishments,  subject  only  to  the  founder, 
and  to  the  visitor  whom  he  nppointeth  ; 
and  it  doth  not  seem  easy  to  di.-cern  any 
difference  between  schools  and  colleges  in 
this  respect. 

11.  17'2/>.  Eden  and  Foati-r.  The  free 
giammar  school  of  Birmingham  was 
founded  by  king  Edward  VI.,  who  endowed 
the  said  school,  and  by  his  letters  patent 
appointed  perpetual  governors  thereof,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  make  laws  and 
ordinances  tor  the  better  government  of 
the  said  school,  but  by  the  letters  patent 
no  express  visitor  was  appointed,  and  the 
legal  estate  of  the  endowment  was  vested 
in  these  governors.  After  a  commission 
had  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  inspect 
the  management  of  the  governors,  and  all 
the  exceptions  being  already  heard  and 
overruled,  it  was  now  objected  to  this 
commission  that  the  king,  having  ap 
pointed  governors,  had  by  implication 
made  them  visitors  likewise:  the  conse 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  crown  could 
not  issue  a  commission  to  visit  or  inspect 
the  conduct  of  these  governors.  The  matter 
first  came  on  before  Lord  Chancellor  Mac- 
clestield,  and  afterwards  before  Lord  King, 
who  desired  the  assistance  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Eyre  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  Cil- 
bert;  and"  accordingly  the  opinion  of  the 


court  was  now  delivered  seriatim,  that  the 
commission  was  good.  1.  It  was  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  where  the  king  is 
founder,  in  that  case  his  majesty  and  his 
successors  are  visitors  ;  but  where  a  private 
person  is  founder,  there  such  private  person 
and  his  heirs  are  by  implication  of  law 
visitors.  2.  That  though  this  visitatorial 
power  did  result  to  the  founder  and  his 
heirs,  yet  the  founder  might  vest  or  sub 
stitute  such  visitatorial  right  in  anv  other 
person  or  his  heirs.  :5.  They  conceived  it 
to  be  unreasonable,  that  where  governors 
are  appointed,  these  by  construction  of 
law  and  without  any  more  should  be 
visitors,  should  have  an  absolute  power, 
and  remain  exempt  from  being  visited 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  4.  That  in 
those  eases  where  the  governors  or  visitors 
are  said  not  to  be  accountable,  it  must  be 
intended,  where  such  governors  have  the 
power  of  government  onlv,  and  not  where 
they  have  the  legal  estate  and  are  entru>ted 
with  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
(as  in  the  present  cast.');  for  it  would  be 
of  the  most  pernicious  consequence,  that 
any  persons  entrusted  with  the  receipt  of 
the  rents  and  profits,  and  especially  lor  a 
charity,  though  thev  misemploy  never  so 
much  these  rents  and  profits,  should  yet 
not  be  accountable  for  their  receipts:  this 
would  be  such  a  privilege,  as  might  of 
itself  be  a  temptation  to  a  breach  ot  trust. 
it.  That  the  word  governor  did  not  of  itself 
imply  Visitor ;  and  to  make  such  a  con- 
si  ruction  of  a  word,  again>t  the  common 
and  natural  meaning  ot'  it.  and  when  such 
a  strained  constiuction  could  not  be  for 
the  benefit,  but  rather  to  the  great  preju 
dice  of  the  charity,  would  be  verv  unrea 
sonable ;  besides,  it  would  be  making  the 
king's  charter  operate  to  a  double  intent, 
which  ought  not  to  be.  And  the  commis 
sion  under  the  great  seal  was  resolved  to 
be  well  issued.—  ~2  P.  Will.  :]->.r,. 

The  following  case  relates  particularly 
to  a  church;  but  is  equally  applicable  to, 
and  far  more  frequently  liappeneth  in,  the 
case  of  schools.  It  is  that  of  Walthain 
church,  II.  171(>.  Kdward  Denny,  earl  of 
Norwich,  being  seised  by  grant  from  king 
Kdward  VI.,  of  the  site  and  demesnes  of 
the  dissolved  monastery  of  Waltham  Holy 
Cross,  and  of  the  manor  of  Waltham,  and 
of  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Waltham, 
and  of  the  right  of  nominating  a  minister 
to  officiate  in  the  said  church,  it  being  a 
donative,  the  abbey  being  of  royal  foun 
dation,  by  his  will  in  !(>.'!<>,  amongst  other 
things  the  said  earl  devised  a  house  in  Wal 
tham,  and  a  rent-charge  of  100/.  a-year, 
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and  ten  loads  of  wood  to  be  annually  taken 
out  of  the  forest  of  Waltbam,  and  his 
right  of  nominating  a  minister  to  officiate 
in  the  said  church,  to  six  trustees  and 
their  heirs,  of  which  Sir  Ilobert  Atkins 
was  one,  in  trust  for  the  perpetual  main 
tenance  of  the  minister,  to  be  from  time 
to  time  nominated  by  the  trustees ;  and 
directed  that  when  the  trustees  were  re 
duced  to  the  number  of  three,  they  should 
choose  others.  It  so  fell  out,  that  all  the 
trustees,  except  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  were 
dead ;  and  he  alone  took  upon  him  to 
enfeoff  others  to  fill  up  the  number ;  and 
now  the  surviving  trustees  (of  the  said 
Sir  Robert's  appointment)  did  nominate 
Lapthorn  to  officiate;  and  the  Lady  Floyer 
and  Campion,  who  were  owners  of  the 
dissolved  monastery  and  of  the  manor, 
claimed  the  right  of  nomination  to  the 
donative,  and  had  nominated  Cowper  to 
officiate  there,  and  he  was  got  into  posses 
sion.  The  bill  was,  that  Lapthorn  might 
be  admitted  to  officiate  there,  and  to  be 
quieted  in  the  possession,  and  to  have  an 
account  of  the  profits.  By  the  defendants 
it  was  amongst  other  things  insisted,  that 
the  trustees  having  neglected  to  convey 
over  to  others,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  three,  and  the  legal  estate 
coming  only  to  one  single  trustee,  he  had 
not  power  to  elect  others ;  but  by  that 
means  the  right  of  nomination  resulted 
back  to  the  grantor,  and  belonged  to  the 
defendants,  who  had  the  estate,  and  stood 
in  his  place ;  or  at  least  the  court  ought  to 
appoint  such  trustees  as  should  be  thought 
proper.  By  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor:  It 
is  only  directory  to  the  trustees,  that  when 
reduced  to  three,  they  should  fill  up  the 
number  of  trustees ;  and,  therefore,  al 
though  they  neglected  so  to  do,  that  would 
not  extinguish  or  determine  their  right ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  the  only  surviving 
trustee,  had  a  better  right  than  any  one 
else  could  pretend  to,  and  might  well  con 
vey  over  to  other  trustees  ;  it  was  but  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  :  and  it  was  decreed 
for  the  plaintiff  with  costs,  and  an  account 
of  profits ;  but  the  master  to  allow  a  rea 
sonable  salary  to  Cowper,  whilst  he  offi 
ciated  there. 

By  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  All  lands  within 
the  parish  are  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate.  But  by  the  annual  acts  for  the  land 
tax  it  is  provided,  that  the  same  shall  not 
extend  to  charge  any  masters  or  ushers  of 
any  schools,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  stipend, 
wages,  rents,  or  profits,  arising  or  growing 
due  to  them,  in  respect  of  their  said  places 
or  employments. 


Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  ex 
tend  to  discharge  any  tenant  of  any  the 
houses    or   lands    belonging    to   the   said 
schools,  who  by  their  leases  or  other  con 
tracts  are  obliged  to  pay  all  rates,  taxes, 
and  impositions  whatsoever ;  but  that  they 
shall   be   rated   and   pay    all   such   rates, 
taxes,  and  impositions.     And  in   general 
it  is  provided,  that  all  such  lands,  revenues, 
or  rents,  settled  to  any  charitable  or  pious 
use,  as  were  assessed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
!  William  and  Mary,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
j  charged  ;    and  that  no  other  lands,  tene 
ments  or  hereditaments,  revenues,  or  rents 
'  whatsoever,  then  settled  to  any  charitable 
or  pious  uses  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  charged. 
1  — Burn. 

The  4  &  5  Viet.  c.  38.,  12  &  13  Viet. 
j  c.  49.,   and  14  &  15  Viet.  c.  24.   facilitate 
the  granting  of  land  as  sites  for  schools. 

From  the  year  1818,  owing  to  the  in 
quiries  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  public  charities,  much  was 
done  with  respect  to  schools  founded  for 
j  the  benefit  of  particular  localities.  At 
;  length,  in  1840,  was  passed  the  statute  of 
j  3  &  4  Viet.  c.  77.,  of  which  the  preamble 
states  the  facts  as  they  then  stood.  It  is 
as  follows  :  —  "  Whereas  there  are  in  Eng 
land  and  Wales  many  endowed  schools, 
both  of  royal  and  private  foundation,  for 
the  education  of  boys  or  youth,  wholly  or 
principally  in  grammar ;  and  the  term 
'grammar  '  has  been  understood  by  courts 
1  of  equity  as  having  reference  only  to  the 
i  dead  languages,  that  is  to  say,  Greek  and 
Latin :  and  whereas  such  education  at 
the  period  when  such  schools,  or  the 
greater  part,  were  founded,  was  supposed, 
not  only  to  be  sufficient  to  qualify  boys  or 
youth  for  admission  to  the  universities,  with 
a  view  to  the  learned  professions,  but  was 
also  necessary  for  preparing  them  for  the 
superior  trades  and  mercantile  business : 
and  whereas,  from  the  change  of  times, 
and  other  causes,  such  education,  without 
instruction  in  other  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  is  now  of  less  value  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  charitable  foundations,  whereby  such 
schools  have,  in  many  instances,  ceased  to 
afford  a  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  in 
tentions  of  the  founders,  and  the  system  of 
education  in  such  grammar  schools  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  extended  and  rendered 
more  generally  beneficial,  in  order  to 
afford  such  fulfilment ;  but  the  patrons, 
visitors,  and  governors  thereof  are  ge 
nerally  unable,  of  their  own  authority,  to 
establish  any  other  system  of  education 
than  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  f'ouu- 
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dation,  and  her  majesty's  court?  of  law  and 
equity  are  frequently  unable  to  give  ade 
quate  relief,  and  in  no  ease  luiL  with  con 
siderable  expense;  and  whereas,  in  con 
sequence  of  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  population  of  particular  dis 
tricts,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  that  in  some  cases  the  advantages 
of  such  grammar  schools  should  be  ex 
tended  to  boys  other  than  those  to  whom  j 
by  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  or  the  ex-  : 
isting  statutes,  the  same  is  now  limited,  j 
and  that  in  other  cases  some  restriction 
should  be  imposed,  either  wilh  reference 
to  the  total  number  to  be  admitted  into 
the  school,  or  as  regards  their  proficiency  i 
at  the  time  when  they  may  demand  ad 
mission;  but  in  this  respect  also  the  said 
patrons,  visitors,  and  governors,  and  the 
courts  of  equity,  aie  frequently  without 
sufficient  authority  to  make  such  exten 
sion  or  restriction:  and  whereas  it  is  ex 
pedient  that  in  certain  cases,  grammar 
schools  in  the  same  place  should  be  united." 
The  act,  Inning  recited  these  circum 
stances,  proceeds  to  enable  her  majesty's 
courts  of  eqnitv,  when  questions  relating 
to  these  schools  come  before  them,  upon 
information  or  petition,  or  in  other  pro 
ceedings,  to  establish  schemes  for  the  ap 
plication  of  the  revenues  of  these  schools, 
having  regard  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder. 

The    '24th   section,     however,    provides 

that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  prejudice  the 

rights  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  it  also  exempts 

iithe  universities,  and  the  more  important 

.public  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester, 

Harrow,  Rugby,  &c.,  from  the  operation  of 

lithe  act. 

The  following  succinct  and  lucid  history 
of  public  education  for  the  poor  in  Eng- 
.land  was  given  by  the  Bishop  of  (ilou- 

•  cester  and  Bristol,  in  his  visitation  charge 
of  1 847  :  — 

The  system  of  mutual   instruction   was 

;  first    promulgated    in  this    island   by  Dr. 

.  Andrew  Bell,  exactly  half  a  century  from 

the    present    time;     and    that     invention, 

when    generally    known,     drew     people's 

•  minds  to   the   subject    of  schools   for   the 
children  of  the  poor;  for  it  was  thought, 

:ithat  a  method  by  which  one  person  could 
; inspect  the  instruction  ot'  great  numbers 
would  reduce  so  materially  the  expense,  as 

.  to  render  it  no  longer  hopeless  to  procure 
some  education  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  became  the  sub- 
ijcct  of  earnest  discussion  and  controversy  : 
and  with  good  reason  ;  for  it  seemed  an 


obvious  consequence,  that  a  machinery  bv 
which  large  numbers  could  be  instructed 
together,  would  place  in  the  hands  ot'  those 
who  directed  that  instruction  a  powerful 
moral  engine  to  affect  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  sectaries  were  not 
slow  in  availing  themselves  of  that  engine  ; 
and  as  the  religious  differences  of  dissent 
ing  parents  were,  by  some,  considered  a 
reason  against  their  children  using  the 
Catechism  of ^ the  Church,  it  was  main 
tained  by  them,  that  nothing  should  be 
taught  in  those  large  seminaries  except 
such  truths  as  all  Christians,  of  every 
complexion  and  denomination,  could  agree 
to  accept.  Many  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Church  felt  that  they  would  not  be  jus 
tified  before  (Ion  or  man  in  abdicating 
one  ot'  their  mo>t  es>er.tial  functions,  that 
of  watching  the  in>tineiion  of  their  young 
parishioners,  and  they  rceoilrd  from  anv 
proposal  of  compromising  divine  truths; 
accordingly,  thev  were  found  strenuously 
to  rcM>t  that  scheme.  \\  ith  the  view  of 
directing  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the 
principles  of  the  ^National  Church,  in  the 
year  IM'J  was  established  the  National 
Siuiety,  an  institution  which  has  ever 
since,  by  various  methods,  assisted  our 
schools  —  by  contributions  towards  their 
erection— by  training  teachers- — by  im 
parting  advice  and  information  —  and  by 
maintaining  con.-i>'eney  and  efficiency  in 
an  extensive  and  rather  complicated  system. 
Jt  was,  1  believe,  about  thirty  years  ago 
that  this  momentous  subject  acquired  in- 
crea-ed  importance  in  the  public  eye,  by 
the  reports  ot'  an  Education  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  it  was  then 
first  suggested,  that  an  object  of  such  vast 
consequence  as  national  education,  claimed 
the  direct  a.--iMan<c  of  the  state,  and  that 
nothing  less  than  aid  from  the  public  purse 
could  ever  compass  the  great  object  of 
universal  instruction,  But  it  was  not 
until  the  year  l.v!:!,  that  the  least  assist 
ance  was  rendered  by  the  government  or 
i  parliament  towards  that  work.  Schools 
I  had  indeed  increased  in  number,  and  the 
:  public  mind  had  become  more  and  more 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  But  the 
countenance  then  first  given  to  popular 
|  education  by  parliament,  seems  to  have 
'  originated  in  political  considerations.  The 
population  of  the  country  had  increased 
with  surprising  rapidity;  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  poor  congregated  in  towns, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  and 
minim:  di>tiicts,  left  far  behind  them  all 
i  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence.  At  the 
same  time,  a  fearful  increase  was  observed 
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in  the  amount  of  crime  ;  and  an  examina 
tion  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  prisons 
proved  that  a  great  majority  were  desti 
tute  of  every  kind  of  instruction :  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  educated  part  of  the 
poorer  classes,  very  few  were  discovered 
in  the  criminal  ranks.  Such  considerations 
shewed  the  extreme  danger  of  suffering 
masses  of  ^the  people  to  grow  up  in  igno 
rance  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and 
-weighed  with  parliament  to.  make  a  grant 
towards  building  school-rooms.  The 
amount  was  indeed  trifling,  compared 
with  the  demand,  being  only  20,000/.  for 
England  and  Wales :  but  the  like  sum 
was  repeated  for  five  successive  years ; 
and,  niggardly  as  these  grants  have  been 
generally  called,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
not  to  acknowledge  that  they  did  cause  a 
great  extent  of  good  throughout  the 
country.  The  money  granted  by  the 
treasury  being  proportioned  to  the  sums 
advanced  by  private  subscriptions,  was 
effectual  in  stimulating  a  large  amount  of 
individual  charity,  and  thus  called  into 
being  a  multitude  of  schools  that  could 
not  otherwise  have  had  existence.  The 
treasury  grants  being  conveyed  through 
the  National  Society  to  Church  schools, 
and  through  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  to  Dissenting  schools,  to  meet  the 
sums  respectively  subscribed,  the  result 
was,  that  no  less  than  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  were  allotted  to  the  former  ;  thereby 
giving  a  signal  proof  of  the  greater  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  education  which  animated 
churchmen. 

However,  the  experience  of  so  many 
years  too  plainly  shewed  that  the  educa 
tion,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  which  was 
given  to  the  poor,  was  inadequate  and  un 
satisfactory.  The  system  of  mutual  in 
struction,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
useful  when  judiciously  directed,  was 
found  not  to  be  capable  of  those  wonderful 
effects  upon  which  sanguine  minds  had 
calculated.  Besides,  the  early  age  at 
which  children  were  generally  deprived  of 
school  instruction,  through  the  necessities 
or  the  cupidity  of  their  parents,  perpe 
tually  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  in 
tellectual  proficiency.  But,  above  all,  the 
inadequate  qualification  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  National  Schools  precluded 
all  prospect  of  such  an  education  as  might 
elevate  the  mind.  The  smallness  of  their 
salaries,  mainly  depending  upon  precarious 
subscriptions,  almost  excluded  persons  of 
ability  and  energy  from  situations  in  which 
those  qualities  are  peculiarly  required. 
Frequently  the  instructors  of  the  rising 


generation  were  persons  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  in  other  lines  of  life,  who  had 
never  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  education,  and  were  destitute  of  the 
temper,  discernment,  and  love  of  the  pro 
fession,  which  should  be  combined  in  a 
good  teacher ;  and  a  few  weeks'  attendance 
in  the  central  school  (when  funds  could 
be  found  for  that  purpose)  was  seldom 
sufiicient  to  remedy  previous  inaptitude, 
or  to  confer  appropriate  habits  and  address. 
Against  these  difficulties,  the  clergy,  feel 
ing  that  upon  them  the  responsibility  was 
cast,  long  struggled  with  exemplary  zeal 
and  patience ;  a  state  of  things  which  still 
continues.  Many  are  the  cases  where  the 
whole  pecuniary  support  of  a  school, 
beyond  the  weekly  pence  of  the  children, 
rests  with  the  minister;  and  whatever  is 
of  any  value  in  the  teaching,  proceeds 
from  himself,  or  the  members  of  his  family. 
From  observation  of  these  and  other 
defects  in  our  system,  and  from  a  deep 
sense  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  nation  to 
bring  up  its  people  in  Christian  principles, 
the  National  Society  promulgated  a  new 
and  comprehensive  plan,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  establish,  in  every  diocese, 
training  schools  for  teachers,  to  combine 
them  with  seminaries  for  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  (who  had  before  been 
unaccountably  overlooked  in  our  schcmet 
of  national  education),  and  to  give  perma 
nence  to  these  institutions  by  connecting 
them  with  the  cathedral  establishments : 
while  it  was  hoped,  that  all  churchmen  oi 
influence  and  education  might  be  inter 
ested  in  the  care  and  promotion  of  the 
system,  by  the  formation  of  diocesan 
boards  of  education.  This  important 
movement  took  place  in  the  year  1838: 
and  though  the  results,  as  far  as  it  hat 
operated,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  canst 
of  education,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  thai 
the  success  of  the  scheme  has  not  equalled 
the  anticipations  of  its  benevolent  and 
enlightened  projectors.  The  pecuniary 
support  which  it  has  met  with  has  not 
been  hitherto  sufficient  to  carry  into  exe 
cution  the  contemplated  objects  to  the 
required  extent :  the  effect,  however,  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  considerable ;  and  the 
conviction  universally  produced  on  the 
public  mind  seems  to  be,  that  without  an 
appropriate  education  to  be  given  to  the 
teachers,  qualifying  them  to  conduct  the 
moral  culture  of  the  youthful  mind,  all 
efforts  at  useful  instruction  of  the  poor 
will  be  illusory ;  and  that  this  is  an  object 
which  must,  at  all  risks  and  all  cost,  be 
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kept  in  view.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  the  difficulty  which  the  circum 
stance's  of  this  country  cast  in  the  way  of 
any  training  system  :  in  particular,  the 
acquirements  of  the  pupils  being  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  qualify  them  for  many 
other  employments  better  remunerated 
than  the  mastership  of  a  charity  school,  it 
is  always  to  be  feared  that  the  best  and 
ablest  proficients  may  be  tempted  to  desert 
the  profession  for  which  they  have  been 
educated,  to  embark  in  one  more  lucrative 
and  alluring. 

In  the  following  year  the  government 
made  an  attempt  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  guidance  of  national  education. 
This  was  to  have  been  effected  by  various 
steps,  by  the  establishment  of  a  model 
school,  and  of  a  school  for  instructors  (or 
normal  school,  as  it  was  termed),  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  constituted 
a  board  of  education,  with  a  great  latitude 
of  discretion.  The  former  rule  of  appro 
priating  grants  of  public  money  in  a  just 
Eroportion  to  voluntary  donations  was  to 
e  no  longer  observed  ;  but  a  centralised 
system  of  government  inspection  of  schools 
and  of  the  course  of  instruction  was  an 
nounced.  As  these  measures  were  pro 
posed  by  statesmen  who  had  alwavs  avowed 
themselves  advocates  and  supporters  of 
iwliat  is  termed  the  British  and  Foreign 
.system,  as  they  opened  a  door  to  the 
introduction  of  a  course  of  education  in 
which  religion  might  hart;  little  or  no  xl«tn\ 

'.  'and  as  they  were  joyfully  hailed  by  that 
party  in  the  country  which  avowed  hos 
tility  to  the  Church,  there  could  be  little 
'doubt  on  the  mind  of  anybody  as  to  their 
tendency.  Though  the  operation  might 
have  been  gradual,  yet  no  long  time  would 
'have  passed  before  the  Church  was  de- 

>  posed  from  one  of  its  most  important 
functions,  and  that  upon  which  its  ulterior 

1  usefulness  among  the  poorer  classes  mainly 
depends  —  the  early  instruction  of  their 
youth.  This  must  be  regarded  as  the 
great  crisis  of  the  education  question,  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  all  who  had 
thought  or  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter  found  expression.  The  govern 
ment  plan  was  upheld  by  those  who  wished 
'for  schools  in  which  instruction  might  be 
confined,  as  in  those  of  France,  to  secular 
knowledge  —  as  well  as  by  those  who  ad 
vocated  the  notion  of  dividing  religious 
instruction  into  general  and  ,sy)r'<v<//,  and 
wished  to  communicate  the  former  in 
schools,  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  as 
bringing  into  collision  conflicting  opinions. 


The  prevailing  judgment  of  the  public, 
was  indicated  by  petitions  to  parliament, 
of  which  about  oOOO  were  against  the 
proposals,  and  about  100  iu  their  favour. 
The  measure  was  only  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  all  the  weight 
of  ministerial  influence,  by  a  majority  of 
two,  while  in  the  Upper  House  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  it  were  voted  by  a 
majority  of  no  less  than  111;  and  an 
address  was  carried  np  to  the  throne  by 
the  whole  House,  praying  her  majesty  not 
to  enforce  a  system  which  interfered  with 
the  province  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  rarely  happens  that  upon  any  ques 
tion  the  preponderance  of  public  opinion 
throughout  all  classes  has  been  expressed 
so  decidedly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
deliberately.  Its  first  result  was  of  a 
very  remarkable  character.  The  distin 
guished  and  eloquent  statesman,  the  founder 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
who  had  signalised  the  whole  of  his  public- 
life  by  a  xealous  and  energetic  advocacy 
of  the  comprehensive  system  of  education, 
was  so  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
overcoming  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Church  as  general  instructress, 
that  he  published  a  pamphlet,  to  persuade 
those  who  had  co-operated  with  him  for 
thirtv  years  in  that  course  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  which  public  opinion,  as 
well  as  parliament,  had  pronounced  against 
them;  and  urged,  with  his  itMial  force  of 
argument,  that  thev  would  best  shew 
themselves  the  sincere  and  patriotic  ad 
vocates  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
agreeing  at  once  to  a  'Church  Education 
Bill.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  the 
moderation  with  which  the  ('lunch  used 
the  triumph  of  opinion  declared  in  her 
favour,  ami  the  substantial  proof  which 
she  gave  of  the  sinceritv  of  her  /eal  for 
intellectual  improvement.  The  deplorable 
ignorance  in  which  multitudes  were  suf 
fered  to  grow  up  in  the  populous  manu 
facturing  and  mining  districts,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  any  voluntary  efforts  iu 
their  favour,  had  been  used  as  the  great 
argument  for  devolving  all  care  of  them 
and  their  instruction  upon  the  state ;  ac- 
cordinglv,  a  special  fund  was  immediately 
subscribed,  and  entrusted  to  the  National 
Society,  for  maintaining  schools  in  those 
populous  districts,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  l.;0,0(K)/.,  five  times  the  sum  voted 
at  the  time  by  parliament  for  the  whole 
kinu'dom.  A  disposition  was  likewise 
shewn  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  tin- 
views  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
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schools  whose  erection  had  been  aided 
by  parliamentary  grants ;  it  being  agreed 
that  they  should  be  open  to  government 
inspection,  on  condition  that  the  inspectors 
of  Church  schools  were  to  be  persons 
recommended  by  the  archbishops  of  the 
respective  provinces. 

During  the  last  seven  years  the  system 
of  inspection  has  been  in  progress,  and,  I 
think,  with  singular  benefit  to  the  cause 
of  education.  The  examination  of  a  num 
ber  of  schools  by  able  and  intelligent 
observers  (and  such  qualifications  the 
inspectors  eminently  display)  lias  thrown 
much  light  upon  a  subject  in  which  there 
must  ever  be  some  practical  difficulty. 
Through  a  comparison  of  different  cases, 
it  becomes  evident  what  methods  are  most 
successful  in  practice ;  and  it  can  be  satis- 
torily  ascertained  in  which  instances  failure 
is  attributable  to  the  plan,  and  in  which 
to  the  execution.  The  inspectors'  re 
ports,  comprising  a  mine  of  valuable  in 
formation,  will  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  committee  of  council,  which  also 
communicate  a  variety  of  plans  for  school 
rooms  and  schoolhouses,  directions  use 
ful  for  building  and  conducting  schools, 
improvements  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  large  body  of  economics  con 
ducive  to  the  improvement  of  humble 
education.  Among  all  the  truths  which 
have  been  established  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  the  most  important  is,  that  the 
instructor  should  himself  have  received 
early  training,  not  merely  that  he  may  be 
qualified  to  conduct  the  mechanical  pro 
cess  of  a  school,  but  may  have  such  ac 
quaintance  with  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  children,  and  such  skill  in  managing 
them,  as  experience  alone  c:m  confer. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
himself  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  re 
ligious  principles,  without  which  there  is 
little  chance  of  his  imparting  that  tone  of 
•Christian  discipline  which  should  pervade 
the  whole  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
scholars.  That  there  may  not  be  wanting 
a  supply  of  fit  and  able  persons  to  fill 
these  stations,  it  is  particularly  desirable 
that,  whenever  a  boy  is  distinguished  in  a 
national  school  for  ability  and  good  dis 
position,  he  should  be  retained  beyond 
the  usual  a«;e,  both  for  his  own  improve 
ment  and  for  the  service  of  the  school ; 
and  if  means  can  be  found  to  constitute 
him  a  stipendiary  monitor,  the  real  be 
nefits  of  the  monitorial  system  will  be 
perceived,  without  the  objections  to 
which  it  has  been  found  liable.  Such  a 
pupil  may  have  further  instruction  after 


school  hours,   and,   if    his  manners   and  i 
conduct  correspond  with  his  ability,  may  i 
become   an    apprentice   teacher;    he   will! 
then   be   qualified   as   a  recipient   of  the 
higher    instruction    communicated    at    a  j 
training  establishment  for  schoolmasters, 
or,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it,  a  normal 
school. 

Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  "  England  in  the  i 
Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  pub 
lished  1851,  after  quoting  this,  proceeds 
to  say,  "  The  hopes  which  the  good  bishop 
entertained  of  a  continued  cordiality  ol 
co-operation  between  the  National  Society, 
as  the  organ  of  the  Church,  and  the  Com 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  as  the  educational 
department  of  the  civil  government,  have 
not  been  quite  fulfilled.  The  parlia-  i 
mentary  grants  of  public  money  in  sup 
port  of  education  were  indeed  increased, 
having  been,  from  1839  to  1842,  30,000/. 
a-year;  in  1843  and  1844,  40,OOOJ.  a-year; 
in  184.5,  75,000/. ;  in  1846,  100,000/.;  and 
in  1847  and  1848,  12o,OOOZ.  a-year;  but 
in  1846  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
began  to  insist  upon  certain  conditions  of 
management  in  the  Church  of  England 
schools  assisted  with  public  money,  which 
led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  National 
Society,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  terminating  in  a  resolution  of 
the  society  not  to  recommend  to  promoters 
of  schools  to  accept  the  management 
|  clauses  insisted  upon  by  the  Committee  of 
|  Privy  Council.  The  correspondence  on 
both  sides  is  distinguished  by  considerable 
caution  and  much  courtesy.  In  several 
points  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
readily  conceded  what  was  required  by 
the  National  Society,  but  in  the  main 
points  of  imposing  more  restriction  upon 
the  promoters  of  schools  than  the  National 
Society  thought  desirable,  and  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  bishop  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  Church  of  England  schools,  ex 
cept  in  what  concerned  directly  the  re 
ligious  instruction  of  the  pupils,  the  Com 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  continued  to 
oppose  the  views  of  the  Church.  The 
actual  and  officially  recognised  difference 
between  the  state  of  affairs  as  regards  this 
subject,  at  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Glou 
cester  delivered  his  charge  and  at  the 
present  time  (J850)  is  this,  —  that  whereas 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  in 
1846  and  1847  agreed  with  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  jointly  to  recommend 
certain  management  clauses  to  promoters 
of  schools,  they  now  have  declined  t6 
recommend  such  clauses,  and  this  they 
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times  past  the  Committee  of  the  National  j 
Society  never  interfered  with  the  con 
stitution  of  schools,  but  left  them  to  be  ; 
determined  by  the  promoters.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  in  very  numerous 
instances  the  constitution  chosen  by  the 
promoters  was  detective.  At  the  time 
mentioned  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
:  asked  the  National  Society  to  recommend 
'  certain  clauses,  to  which  the  society  as 
sented,  with  this  proviso  —  that  promoters 
of  schools  should  have  the  same  liberty  of 
choice  as  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to 

•  them  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
, :  and    the  National   Society.     The  society, 
..however,  found,  in  the  beginning  of  1848, 

that  by  recommendation  the  Committee  of 

Privy  Council  meant  enforcement,  and  that 

no    new    school    would    be    aided    liy   the 

Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  the  build- 

\  ing,  which  would  not  receive  one  of  the 

1  four  management  clauses;    ami  not  only 

that,  but  the  one  particular  clause  out  of 

1  the  four  which   the  Committee   of  Privy 

Council   thought   best   for  that   particular 

•  school.      Upon  this  the  committee  of  the 
National     Society    remonstrated     against 
what  they  considered  an  infringement  of 

i  reasonable  liberty,  and  they  also  remarked 
upon  several  points  in  the  clauses  which 
in  their  opinion  would  be  made  better  by 
alteration.     On  most  of  these  points  the 
!  Committee  of  Privy   Council   gave   wav  : 
;ibut  on  the  question  of  liberty,  that  com 
mittee  would  not  give  way,  and  they  still 
•continue  to  enforce  one  of  these  manage 
ment    clauses    where    public     money     is 
.'granted,  and  that  one  selected  by  them 
selves.     Therefore   the  committee  of  the  1 
/'National  Society  declined  to  continue  to 
'recommend    the   clauses;    but    they   have 
.'not  ceased  to  give  the  same  proportion  of 
'aid   out    of    their    funds    to    all    cases    of 
i  school    building,    whether     aided    by    the 
Committee  of  Council  or  not;  and  there- 
'  fore  whether  adopting  one  of  the  managc- 
- .  nient    clauses    or    not.       The    actual    and  \ 

formal  breach  between  the  National  So- 
l.cietv  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
ij  has  not  gone  beyond  this.      In  respect  to 
:  general  matters   the   same  interchange  of 
communication  as  heretofore  goes  on  be- 
•jtween    the    government    department    and 
the    National    Society.     The    training    in 
stitutions  supported  by  the  society  are,  as 
in  times  past,  examined  by  her  majesty  s 

•  inspectors   of  schools,   and   certificates   of 
'   merit    awarded    to    the     pupils    therein. 

Payments  are  also  made  to  these  insti 
tutions  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
in  pursuance  of  such  certificates,  and  the 
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annual  grant  of  1000Z.  towards  the  sup 
port  of  those  institutions  is  still  paid  l>y 
the  Committee  of  Council." 

Thus  matters  stood  until  18,ji>,  when 
the  sum  granted  by  parliament  to  be  ap 
plied  in  aid  of  schools  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  was  1(>0,0()0/.  tor  the  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  lords  of  the  council 
made  an  alteration  in  the  minutes  go 
verning  the  appropriation  of  aid  to  tin- 
building  or  enlarging  of  Church  of  En<r- 
land  schools;  leaving  it  optional  with 
founders  who  petitioned  for  aid,  either  to 
take  it  upon  sueh  conditions  as  previously 
existed,  or  upon  certain  new  conditions. 
The<e  new  conditions  give  the  clergymen 
of  the  parish  or  district  more  direct,  au 
thority  over  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
struetion  of  the  pupils  than  was  expressed 
in  the  pre\ious  conditions,  and  they  en 
able  him  to  prohibit  (on  religious  or  moral 
grounds),  the  use  of  any  book,  and  to 
suspend  the  teacher  from  his  functions, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  question  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  is 
to  be  final. 

SCHOOLMEN.  The  title  given  to  a 
da--  of  learned  theologians  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  ages.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  schools  attached  to  the 
cathedrals  in  which  they  lectured.  Some 
make  Lanfranc  (William  the  Conque 
ror's  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  the  first 
author  of  scholastic  theology;  others,  the 
famous  Abelard  ;  others,  his  master  Ros- 
celinus;  and  others  again  his  pupil  Peter 
Lombard.  l!ut  the  mor-t  distinguished  of 
the  Schoolmen  lived  in  the  next  century, 
the  thirteenth,  and  were  Albertus  Magnus, 
liunaventiira,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  John 
Duns  Scot  us,  Ocham,  and  Durandus.  The 
scholastic  theology  was  the  first  attempt  at 
forming  a  systematic  theology.  Their  first 
step  towards  a  systematic  theology  was  to 
collect  the  sentences  of  the  fathers;  tin- 
next  step  was  to  harmonise  them  by  re 
ducing  them  to  principles.  This  could  only 
be  done  bv  the  application  of  philosophy  to 
divinity,  for  philosophy  unfolds  the  prin 
ciples  of  reasoning.  The  Schoolmen,  there 
fore1,  had  recourse  to  tin;  reigning  philo- 
sophv,  that  of'  Aristotle;  ami  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  his  Sccumla  Sccinuhr,  i.  c.  tin- 
second  part  of  the  second  divi.-ion  of  the 
sum  of  theology,  has  given  the  best  and. 
clearest  exposition  ol'  Aristotle's  Ethics  to 
be  met  with  out  of  Ari-tutle  himself.  The 
great  error  of  the  Schoolmen  which  has 
occasioned  the  ruin  of  their  theology  was 
this,  that,  instead  of  taking  the  15il»le  only 
for  their  basis,  they  took  the  Church  for 
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their  first  authority,  and  made  the  Bible 
only  a  part  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  of  our 
deserving  grace  of  congruity,  is  censured 
in  our  13th  article. 

SCHOLASTIC  DIVINITY.  The 
system  of  the  Schoolmen.  (See  preceding 
Article.) 

SCOTLAND.  (See  Church  in  Scot 
land.) 

SCREEN.  Any  separation  of  one  part 
of  a  church  from  another,  generally  of 
light  construction,  tabernacle  work,  open 
arcading,  or  wood  tracery.  The  screens 
separating  side  chapels  from  the  chancel, 
nave,  or  transept,  are  usually  called  par- 
closes.  (See  Rood-loft  and  Reredos.) 

SCRIPTURE.  (See  Bible.)  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary 
to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  we  do  understand  those  ca 
nonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes 
tament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church. 

Of  the  Names  and  Number  of  the  Canonical 

Books. 
Genesis. 
Exodus. 
Leviticus. 
Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 
Joshua. 
Judges. 
Ruth. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
The  Second  Book  of  Samuel. 
The  First  Book  of  Kings. 
The  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
The  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  First  Book  of  Esdras. 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdras. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  Psalms. 
The  Proverbs. 
Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher. 
Cantica,  or  Songs  of  Solomon. 
Four  Prophets  the  Greater. 
Twelve  Prophets  the  Less. 

And  the  other  Books  (as  Hierome  saith) 
the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life, 
and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth 
it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doc 
trine  :  such  are  these  following  : 


The  Third  Book  of  Esdras. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras. 

The  Book  of  Tobias. 

The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

Baruch  the  Prophet. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  Story  of  Susanna. 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Prayer  of  Man  asses. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 
All  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  &i\ 
they  are  commonly  received,  we  do  re-l 
ceive,    and    account    them    canonical.  —  - 
Article  VI. 

The  Jews  acknowledge  the  Books  eft] 
the  Old  Testament  only,  which  both  Jews  I 
and  Christians  agree  were  collected  into! 
one  body,  except  the  Book  of  Malachi,  by 
Ezra.  They  had  been  preserved  durinj. 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  collec 
tion  was  made  by  him  on  the  return  from 
it.  He  divided  the  Bible  (mpD)  mikra, 
lesson,  lecture,  or  Scripture,  B<£\o£  (tht? 
Book)  into  three  parts  :  1.  The  Law,  con 
taining  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  oi:' 
Moses  ;  2.  The  Prophets,  containing  thir 
teen  books  ;  and  3.  The  Hagiographia, 
four  books,  making  in  the  whole  twenty- 
two,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  but  which  the  Jews  now  make 
twenty-four. 

The  first  (the  Law)  was  divided  into 
fifty-four  sections,  for  the  several  Sabbaths 
(with  the  intercalated  month),  and  these 
sections  into  verses.  The  division  into 
chapters,  which  were  originally  subdivided 
by  letters,  not  figures  as  now,  is  of  late 
date,  and  was  done  to  facilitate  the  use  oi 
concordances. 

Some  Books  are  cited  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  which  are  now  lost,  unless  tut 
same  as  others,  under  different  names  ;  as- 
1.  "The  Book  of  Jasher"  (Josh.  x.  13. 
2  Sam.  i.  18.);  2.  "The  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  LORD"  (Numb.  xxi.  14.).;  3. 
"  The  Book  of  Chronicles  or  Days,"  con 
taining  the  annals  of  the  kingdoms  oi 
Israel  and  Judah,  frequently  cited  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  4.  The 
remainder  of  Solomon's  "  three  thousand 
proverbs,"  and  "  a  thousand  and  five 
songs,"  and  the  whole  of  his  writings  on 
natural  history,  "  of  trees,"  "  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes"  (1  Kings,  iv.  32,  33.);  and  5. 
Probably  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  on 
the  death  of  Josiah,  as  this  subject  seems 
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not  included  in  the  book  now  extant. 
Some  think  that  the  first,  the  Book  of" 
Jasher,  is  the  same  as  the  second.;  others, 
the  Books  of  Moses ;  and  others  think 
the  first  three  are  the  same,  and  were 
lublic  records  deposited  in  the  house  of 
UOD.  It  is  very  probable  that  tin-  re 
ferences  to  these  books,  from  the  sense  of 
;hem,  were  subsequent  introductions. 

Hebrew  was  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  generally,  but  Exra  and  Ita 
lic!  are  in  Chaldee.  The  Books  of  the 
£ew  Testament  were  written  in  Greek, 
sxcept,  only,  it  is  questioned  whether 
Matthew  did  not  write  in  Hebrew,  or 
Jjrriac,  the  language  then  spoken  in 
Fudea  ;  and  Mark  in  Latin  ;  and  whether 
he  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  first 
vritten  in  Hebrew. 

Whether  the  art  of  writing  had  its 
>rigin  in  the  communication  of  GOD  with 
closes  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  doubtful.  Some 
magine  that  the  passage,  Gen.  xxiii.  17., 
s  an  actual  abridgment  of  the  conveyance 
•f  the  field  of  Ephron  made  to  Abraham, 
t  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  the 
mtriarchs  might  have  compiled  records  of  ; 
heir  time,  and  that  by  inspiration;  and 
hat  Moses  might  collect  these,  as  Ezra 
lid  in  aftertimes.  And  this  is  argued  by 
ome  from  a  supposed  difference!  of  style. 
closes  himself  was  expressly  directed  to 
erite  by  way  of  record;  a  custom  which 
Continued  under  the  Judges  and  the 
vings,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  col- 
u'cted  and  arranged  the  books  then  exist-  ; 
ng ;  as  it  is  clear  Ilezekiah  did  the 
.iroverbs  of  Solomon.  The  prophecies  of  \ 
Feremiah,  we  know,  were  publicly  read  : 
i.nd,  when  Ezra  made  his  collection,  the 
minbcr  of  copies  was  great,  and  the  dif- 
arence  existing  between  them  is  supposed 
iO  form  the  marginal  readings,  amounting 
T  all  to  840.  It  was  after" his  time  that 
ranslations  began  to  be  made. 

The  preservation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
lures,  and  of  the  genuineness  and  in- 
egrity  of  the  text,  seems  almost  miracu-  j 
•jus.  It  was  in  order  to  this  that  the 
>Iassora  was  composed,  by  which  was 
Iscertained,  with  stupendous  labour,  the 
lumber  of  verses,  of  words,  and  even  of 
ptters,  contained  in  the  twenty-four  books 
if  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  every  section 
nd  subdivision  ;  and  also  the  words  sup- 
tosed  to  be  changed,  superfluous  letters, 
epetitions  of  verses  and  words,  signili- 
ations  different  or  analogous,  mute  letters, 
nd  various  other  particulars  and  mys- 
jcries. 

The  Targura  (explanation)  is  the  dial- 


dee  Paraphrase:  being  this  rather  than 
literal  translations  of  the  Bonks  of  tin- 
Old  Testament,  and  bv  which,  wlu-n  the 
Hebrew  text  was  read  in  the 


_ 

it  was  explained  to  the  people.  '  The  first 
Targnm  was  that  of  Jonathan,  about  tliirtv 


years  before  CHRIST,  on    the   greater    anil 
lesser    Prophets.       The    next     is    that    of 

'  Onkelos,  something  later,  on  the  Bonks  of 
.Moses  only,  short  and  simple,  and  the 
most  esteemed.  The  Targnm  of  Joseph 
the  Blind,  on  the  llagiographia,  is  more 
modern,  in  a  corrupt  Chaldee,  and  less 
regarded.  The  Targum  of  .Jerusalem,  on 
the  Pentateuch  only,  is  very  imperfect, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  only  a  frag- 

,  ment.  On  Daniel,  Exra,  and  Xehemiali, 
there  is  no  Targnm. 

.Most  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
at  present  in  existence  were  collated  by 
and  for  Dr.  Kennicott,  200  bv  himself, 
and  :iOO  by  another,  being  from  4M)  to 
800  years  old.  Since  this  more  than  400 
others,  of  the  7th  or  bth  centurv,  have 
been  discovered. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  in  14SS;  the  fir>t  Latin  trans 
lation  was  bv  Minister,  in  10:54.  The 
Septuagint  was  probably  the  first  Greek 
version  ;  to  which  followed  those  of  Sym- 
machus  and  Thcodotion,  with  three  others 
by  unknown  authors.  The  Septuagint 
(a  translation  supposed  to  have  been  by 
seventy-two  .Jew.-),  called  for  conciseness 
"the  Seventy,"  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemv  Philadelphia,  n.c.  277,  at  an  ex 
pense  of  above  l.'3(5,000/.  There  are  four 
principal  modern  editions  :  the  Complu- 
tensian,  A.D.  101.5;  the  Aldine,  101S;  the 
Roman  of  Sixtus  V.,  10S7  ;  and  Grabe's, 
printed  at  Oxford,  1707— 1720.  Jn  170-*, 
Dr.  Holmes  began  publishing  an  edition 
at  Oxford,  carried  on  since  his  death  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  but  not  vet  completed. 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek  was  that  of  Erasmus  in  101(1. 
The  editions  of  the  Stephen.-es  are  ad 
mirable'  for  their  beaut  v.  The  celebrated 
edition,  with  various  reading-,  of  the  l!cv. 
John  Mill,  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1707,  after  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  and 
the  readings  amounted  to  30,000 !  That 
of  Wetstcin.  at  AmMcrdam,  in  1701,  with 
a  far  irreater  number;  and  that  ot  Gries- 
baeh, at  Halle,  in  1770—1777,  with  a  .-elect 
collection  of  these  readings. 

With  this  great  number  of  various 
readings  mav  be  mentioned  the  increase 
of  parallel  passages,  in  the  English  edi 
tions  of  the  Bible;  being,  from  the  edition 
1(511,  when  they  were  first  introduced,  to 
P  r 
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Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  A.D.  1785,  from 
8980  to  66,955.  And  these  in  the  "Con 
cordance  of  Parallels,"  published  after 
wards  by  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell,  the  editor 
of  this  last  Bible,  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  the  number. 

SCRIPTURES,  INSPIRATION  OF. 
(See  Bible,  Revelation.)  All  Scripture, 
we  are  told,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  GOD. 
To  understand  which  expression  we  would 
remark,  that  divine  inspiration,  or  the  su 
pernatural  influence  of  GOD  upon  the  mind, 
to  form  it  for  intellectual  improvement, 
may  be,  1.  An  inspiration  of  superintend- 
ency,  by  which  GOD  preserves  a  writer  com 
missioned  by  him  to  communicate  his  will 
from  error  in  those  points  which  relate  to 
his  commission.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
writer  shall  be  preserved  from  error  in 
what  relates  to  grammar,  or  natural  phi 
losophy  ;  but  he  is  preserved  from  error 
in  all  that  GOD  has  commissioned  him  to 
reveal.  2.  An  inspiration  of  suggestion 
which  precedes  the  former,  and  takes  place 
when  GOD  doth,  as  it  were,  speak  directly 
to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  person,  making 
such  discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  but 
by  miracle  obtain.  This  has  been  done  in 
various  ways,  by  immediate  impression  on 
the  mind,  by  dreams  and  visions  repre 
sented  to  the  imagination  :  at  other  times 
by  sounds  formed  in  the  air,  or  by  visible 
appearances. 

The  New  Testament  was  written  by  a 
superintendent  inspiration.  The  apostles 
were,  according  to  CHRIST'S  promise,  fur 
nished  with  all  necessary  powers  for  the 
discharge  of  their  office,  by  an  extraor 
dinary  effusion  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT  upon 
them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts,  ii.  4. 
&c.)  ;  and  a  second  time  (Acts,  iv.  31.). 

We  may  assure  ourselves  that  they 
were  hereby  competently  furnished  for  all 
those  services  which  were  of  great  impor 
tance  for  the  spread  and  edification  of  the 
Church,  and  of  so  great  difficulty  as  to 
need  supernatural  assistance. 

Considei'ing  how  uncertain  a  thing  oral 
tradition  is,  and  how  soon  the  most  public 
and  notorious  facts  are  corrupted  by  it,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Christian  religion 
could  be  preserved  in  any  tolerable  degree 
of  purity,  without  a  written  account  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the 
apostles ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  GOD  would  suffer 
a  doctrine  introduced  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  to  be  corrupted  and  lost. 

The  discourses  of  CHRIST  were  several 
of  them  so  long,  and  some  likewise  of  so 
curious  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is 


not  to  be  imagined  the  apostles  should 
have  been  able  exactly  to  record  them, 
especially  so  many  years  after  they  wer«j| 
delivered,  and  amidst  such  a  variety  of\ 
cares  and  dangers,  without  such  extraor-. 
dinary  divine  assistance,  or  without  anj 
inspiration  of  superintendency. 

Many  of  the  doctrines  which  the  apostles  \ 
delivered  in  their  writings  were  so  sublime 
and  so  new,  that  as  they  could  not  have 
been  known  at  first  otherwise  than  by  an 
inspiration  of  suggestion,  so  they  would 
need  an  inspiration  of  superintendency  in 
delivering  an  accurate  account  of  them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  tin; 
promise  of  CHRIST,  that  such  parts  of  this 
New  Testament  as  were  written  by  tlv. 
apostles  were  written  by  an  inspiration  or! 
superintendency. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  persons,  so  J 
eminent  for  humility,  piety,  humanity,  and  .1 
other  virtues,  as  the  apostles  were,  would  ,j 
have  spoken  of  their  writings  as  the  word^-  I 
and  the  commands  of  the  LORD  as  the  tes'  \ 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  gloried  so  mud 
in  being  under  the  direction  of  the  SPIIUT. 
if  they  had  not  certainly  known  themselves 
to  be  so  in  their  writings,  as  well  as  hi 
their  preaching ;  and  the  force  of  this  ar-  ] 
gument  is  greatly  illustrated,  by  recollect 
ing  the  extraordinary  miraculous  powen 
with   which   they   were   honoured,   wliik 
making   exhortations   and   pretensions  oi 
this  kind,  as  was  hinted  above. 

There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  St.  ' 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  in  the  number  o;  j 
the  seventy  disciples  who  were  furnished  i 
with  extraordinary  powers  from  CHRIST. 
and  received  from  him  promises  of  assist 
ance  much  resembling  those  made  to  the-  , 
apostles    (compare  Luke,  x.  9.  16.   19.) 
and  if  it  were  so,  as  the  arguments  usec! 
to  prove  both  the  understanding  and  in 
tegrity  of  the  apostles  may  be  in  greai 
measure  applied  to  them,  we  may,  on  the 
principles  laid  down,  conclude  that  thej 
also  had  some  inspiration  of  superintend 
ency.    But  there  is  much  reason  to  regard 
that  received  and  ancient  tradition  in  the 
Christian  Church,   that   St.    Mark   wrote 
his  gospel  instructed   by    St.  Peter,   and 
St.    Luke   his   by    St.  Paul's    assistance; 
which,  if  it  be  allowed,  their  writings  will 
stand   nearly  on  the   same   footing   with 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  just  to 
mention  the  internal  marks  of  a  Divine 
original  in  Scripture.  The  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  the  spirituality  and  ele 
vation  of  its  design,  the  majesty  and  sim 
plicity  of  its  style,  the  agreement  of  it» 
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parts,  and  its  cflicacy  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  concur  to  i_rive  us  a 
ligh  idea  of  it,  and  coriuborate  the  cx- 
lernal  arguments  for  its  being  written  by 
i  superintendent  inspiration  at  least. 

There  has  been  in  the  Christian  Church, 
Tom  its  earliest  ages,  a  constant  tradition, 
,hat  these  books  were  written  by  the  ex- 
raordinary  assistance  of  the  SPIRIT,  which 
nust  at  least  amount  to  superintendent 
aspiration. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
woks  we  have  inherited  from  the  Jews  were 
ilways  regarded  by  them  as  authentic  and 
nspired.     And  our  blessed  LOKD  and  his 
ipostles    were   so   far   from    accusing    the 
Jews  of  superstition,  in  the  reirard  which 
hey  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent,  or  from  charging    the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees   (whom  CHRIST,   on   all    proper 
)ccasions,  censured  so  freely)  witli  having 
ntroduced   into  the   sacred  volume  mere 
luman  compositions,  that,  on  the  contrarv, 
r.hey  not  only  recommend  the  diligent  and 
i'.'onstant  perusal  of  them,  as  of  the  greatest 
mpoi  tance  to  men's  eternal  happiness,  but 
,  speak  of  them  as  divine    oracles,  and  a< 
:  vritten  by  nn  extraordinary  inllnence  of 
he  DIVINE  SPIKIT  upon  the  minds  of  tlic 
•  authors.     (Vide  John,  v.  39.  x.  35.    Mark, 
;di.  24.     Matt,  iv.4.7.  10.    v.  17,  18.  xxi. 
12.    xxii.  29.  31.  43.    xxiv.  1-5.    xxvi.  54. 
:>G.     Luke,  i.  G7.  G9,  70.    x.  2fi,  27.    xvi. 
Jl.     Acts,  iv.  25.  xvii.  11.   xviii.  24— 28. 
'Itom.  iii.  2.     xv.  4.    xvi.  26.      Gal.  iii.  8. 
':  Tim.   v.   17,   18.      2    Tim.    iii.   14—17. 
iTames,  ii.  8.    iv.  5.      1   Pet.  i.  10—12.     2 
•A-t.  i.  19—21.)     To  this  list  may  lie  added 
many  other  places,  —  on  the  whole,  more 
|1han  five  hundred,  —  in  which  the  sacred 
!  vriters  of  the  New  Testament  quote  and 
i  irgue  from  those  of  the  Old,  in  such  a  man 
gier  as  they  would  not  surely  have  done,  if 
(hey  had  apprehended  there  were  room  to 
:  illegc  that  it  contained  at  least  a  mixture  of 
« vliat  was  spurious  and  of  no  authority. — 
\*Micth  on  Inspiration.    Tillotsons  Sermons, 
;  Doddridge's  Lectures. 

The  argument  of  the  divine  inspiration 

|  if    Scripture    as    an    induction    from    its 

Idaptation  to  the  nature  of  man  —  even  as 

regards  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

\'hich  have  been  most  obnoxious  to  cavil  — 

I*  ably  maintained  in  theBampton  Lectures 

|  >f  1817,  preached  by  the  Kev.  John  Miller, 

l;rom    which    the   following    is    extracted  : 

—  Although   Scripture,   presents   the  most 

Humiliating  portraiture  of  human  nature. 

.ml  that  intentionallv,  to  lead  man  into  a 

i.nowledge  of  himself,  as  the  subject,  of  its 

''peration;    it   should    be   added    that  the 


Bible  does  not  exhibit  an  itit»ii.rrri  ima'ji; 
of  evil,  inasmuch  as.  if  it  did,  it  would  not 
be  that  exact  resemblance  of  the  character 
of  man,  which  it  is  now  aflinncd  to  be. 
Nor  do  J,  in  subjoining  this  qualification, 
feel  a  consciousness  either  of  having  carried 
the  main  proposition  unreasonably  far,  to 
countenance  a  partial  construction,  or  of 
now  adding  any  such  inconsistent  exception 
as  may  neutralise  or  destroy  its  force. 

The  representation  of  evil  was  intended, 
and  is  necessary,  for  the analysisof  doctrine. 
A\  e  hold  the  opinion,  that  a  man  is  a  being, 
"very  iar  gone  from  an  original  righ 
teousness,"  in  which  he  was  created.  And 
it  is  maintained  that  the  whole  substance 
of' Scripture  so  fully  jn-tities  this  doctrine 
as  to  be  quite  inexplicable,  and  therefore, 
as  a  record  of  divine  wisdom,  inadmissible, 
without  it. 

it  is,  however,  contended  also,  that  witk 
this  doctrine,  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
substance  of  its  hNtories,  and  harmonising 
with  the  end  of  it-1  great  provisions,  Scrip 
ture  commends  itself!,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  our  belief  and  acceptation,  as  a  record 
which,  while  it  extends  to  the  verv  root 
of  our  disease,  and  so  alone  points  out  the 
true  method  of  recoverv  from  it,  falls  in 
thereby  with  the  observations  of  our  own 
personal  experience. 

But  such  involvmcnt  of  a  general  truth 
by  no  means  necessarily  fix-s  or  defines 
the  measure  or  degree  of  sin  in  individuals 
acting  in  various  stages  of  moral  rcspon- 
sibililv.  and  subject  to  the  influences,  not 
only  of  rational  motives,  but  (as  would 
seem,  more  or  less  even  from  the  begin 
ning)  to  those  of  an  infused  grace!  And 
it  may  confidently  be  maintained,  that  the 
two  several  propositions  now  affirmed  of 
llnlv  Writ.  \'\7..  that  it  gives  a  most  humi 
liating  view  of  man,  and  yet  not  one  of 
unmixed  evil,  are  not  only  not  inconsis 
tent,  but  explanatory  one  of  the  other. 
The  one  is  specially  profitable  fur  "doc 
trine,"  the  other  for  "instruction  in  righ 
teousness."  For  Scripture  not  to  have 
discovered  a  full  and  intimate  acquaintance 
witli  the  extent  and  quality  of  evil  itself, 
would  have  subtracted  from  our  Mire  per 
suasion  of  its  perfect  insight  into  truth. 
I 'pon  the  other  hand,  to  have  displayed 
the  operation  of  that  evil  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  seen  practically  existing  in  its 
efV'Cts  would  not  have  been  to  give  that 
real  likeness  of  ourselves,  which  we  have 
a  claim  to  look  for  in  a  record  offering  it 
self  to  be  our  faithful  L'liidc.  Hence,  in  the 
first  case,  without  the  darker  lineaments 
of  the  Bible,  how  could  we  rightly  have 
i-  v  2 
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arrived  at  that  true  doctrinal  statement,  I 
which  now  affirms  the  general  existence 
of  an  extreme  unsoundness  in  the  consti 
tution  of  human  nature,  if  that  which  is  in 
man  can  only  be  developed  adequately,  or 
inferred  correctly,  through  scrutiny  of  the 
worst  deeds  which  man  has  done  ?  How, 
in  the  second — while  we  consent  entirely 
to  the  truth  of  this  broad  abstract  state 
ment  of  the  nature  of  man — could  we  j 
consent  with  willing  minds  to  take  our 
sole  or  only  chief  instruction  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness,  from  guidance  which 
should  represent  us  all  as  being  just  alike, 
at  any  or  at  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
when  we  are  certain  that  the  practical  ap 
pearances  of  evil  shew  very  many  grada 
tions,  and  put  on  very  different  aspects,  in 
the  condition  of  different  individuals  ? 
*  *  *  If  Scripture  does  indeed  thus  shew 
us  to  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  the  resemblance  ;  if  it  neither 
conceals  deformity  to  tempt  us,  nor  yet 
drives  us  into  extremity,  so  as  to  over 
whelm  us  ;  if  it  neither  threatens  nor  pro 
mises  too  much,  could  it  have  proceeded 
either  from  one  that  did  not  know  us,  or 
from  one  that  did  not  love  us  ? 

SECT.  A  religious  community  follow 
ing  some  particular  master,  instead  of  ad 
hering  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Thus  Calvinists  are  the  sect 
following  Calvin  ;  Wesley ans  the  sect  fol 
lowing  Wesley.  We  are  to  remember 
that  we  are  expressly  forbidden  in  Scrip 
ture  thus  to  call  any  man  master :  one  is 
our  master,  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  righteous. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.  In  those 
Churches  in  which  there  are  monasteries, 
the  clergy  attached  to  those  monasteries 
are  called  Regulars,  the  other  clergy  are 
styled  Seculars.  In  our  Church,  before 
the  Reformation,  the  number  of  Regulars 
was  very  great;  but,  since  the  Reformation, 
we  have  only  had  Secular  clergy. 

SEDILIA.  Seats  near  an  altar,  almost 
universally  on  the  south  side,  for  the  min 
isters  officiating  at  the  holy  eucharist. 
They  are  generally  three  in  number,  but 
vary  from  one  to  five. 

SEE.  (Latin,  Sedes.)  The  seat  of  epis 
copal  dignity  and  jurisdiction,  where  the 
bishop  has  his  throne,  or  cathedra. 

SELAII.  An  untranslated  Hebrew 
word,  recurring  several  times  in  the  Psalms, 
on  the  meaning  of  which  there  arc  many 
opinions.  It  is  most  probably  a  direction 
to  raise  the  voice  at  certain  passages,  and 
is  merely  a  musical  notation. 

SEMI-ARIANS.  The  Arian  sect  was 
divided  into  two  principal  parties;  the  one 
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of  which  adhering  more  closely  to  thul 
opinion  of  their  master,  maintained  that! 
the  SON  of  GOD  was  unlike  the  FATHEB,! 
'Ai'o/ioioc,  and  of  this  party  was  Eunomius :  1 
the  other  party  refused  to  receive  the  woriU 
consubstantial,  yet  acknowledged  the  SON! 
of  GOD  'O/joioiwor,  of  a  like  substance  o'j! 
essence  with  the  FATHER,  and  therefor  Jl 
were  called  Semi-Arians,  that  ^  is,  halfj 
Arians;  this  party  made  the  majority  in: 
the  councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

SEMI-  PELAGIANS,     or     MASSI-J 
LIENSES.     A  sect  of  heretics,  who  en-i 
deavoured  to  find  a  medium  betwixt  thi; 
Pelagians  and  the  orthodox;  they  had  thei  • 
origin  in  France  about  430.     Their  prin 
cipal  favourers  were  Cassianus,  a  disciplJ 
of  Chrysostom;  Faustus,  abbot  of  Lyrejj 
Vincentius,  bishop  of  the  same,  &c.     Thei-'i 
agreement  with  the  Pelagians  was  in  th-j 
power  of  free  will,  at  least  as  to  the  begin 
ning  of  faith  and  conversion,  and  to  thj 
co-operation  of  GOD  and  man,  grace  and 
nature,   as   to  predestination,  from   fore 
knowledge   and  universal   grace,  and  ^  tho 
possibility  of  the  apostasy  of  the  saints. 
Some  of  them  also  would  modify  thosoi 
opinions,  and  maintained  only  the  predes- : 
tination  of  infants  from  a  foreknowledaa 
of  the  life  they  would  lead.     The   greao; 
opposers  of  this  heresy  were  St.  Augustine,: 
Fulgentius,  &c.     The  original  of  the  pre- 
destinarian  heresy  in  this  age  is  denied  by; 
Jansenius  and  others,  aswell  as  Protestant? ,; 
and  looked  upon  as  a  fiction  of  the  Senii- 
Pelagians. 

SEMINARIES,  in  Popish  countries.  | 
are  certain  colleges,  appointed  for  the  in 
struction  and  education  of  young  persons, 
destined  for  the  sacred  ministry.  Tin  < 
first  institution  of  such  places  is  ascribec 
to  St.  Augustin.  And  the  Council  of  Tren 
decrees,  that  children,  exceeding  t\velv< 
years  of  nge,  shall  be  brought  up,  and  in 
structed  in  common,  to  qualify  them  fo; 
the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  that  there  shal 
be  a  seminary  of  such  belonging  to  each  ca- 
I  thedral,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop 
In  the  seminaries  of  France  none  arc 
taken  in  but.  young  persons,  ready  to  st  uclj 
theology,  and  to  be  ordained.  And  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  seminaries  cer 
tain  benefices  are  allotted,  or  else  th< 
clergy  of  the  diocese  are  obliged  to  main 
tain  them.  These  colleges  are  furnished 
with  halls  for  the  public  exercises,  and 
little  chambers  or  cells,  where  each  student 
retires,  studies,  and  prays  apart.  Such  is 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius  at  Paris. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Roman  Catholics  projected  the  founding 
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English    seminaries    abroad,      that    from  The  houses  of  the  society  7.)c  7'/v>/Mi>YW/i 

thence  they  might  be  furni-hed  with  mi--  /•"/>//•.  established  for  tin-   pivpanm-r  eccle- 

sionaries  to  perpetuate  and  inciease  their  Mastics  for  mi-sionaric-  ainon-.  infidel.-  and 

communion.     Accordingly  the  college  of  heretics,  are  a!-o  called    seminaries.      The 

Douay  was  founded   in    bin';),   at  the  ex-  principal  of  the.-e   is  that   at  Kome,  called 

pense  of  Philip    II.,   king  of  Spain;    and  the  Apo-tolic  College  or  Seminars,  or  the 

Dr.  William   Allen,   an   Englishman,   was  seminars-  ])r  Pn>]><i<f(inili'i  l-'ulr. 

made  head  of  it.      Jn  the  year  l->7!>,  acol-   -  SEPTI'AGESIMA.  The  Sunday  v.  hi   !i 

lege  was  founded  at  Koine  for  the  same  in  round  numbers  is  70  days  before  Ea>ter  : 

purpose,  by   Gregory   X11L,  who    settled  hence  the  name.      There   bcin^  exactly  .jo 

4000  craw  us  per  an  it  ii  HI  for  the  subsistence  days  between  the  Sunday  next  before  Lent 

of  the  society.      The  famous  Kobert    J'ar-  and    Ea-ler-dav    inclusive,  that    Sunday   is 

sons,  an  English  .Jesuit,  was  rector  of  this  termed     Qiiiii(]uaL'csima,    /.   e.    the    odtli. 

college.      King    Philip  founded  another  of  And    the   two    in,mcdiatc!\-   preceding  arc 

ithese  nurseries  at  Yalladolid   in    the   vear  '  called  from  the  next  round  numbers.  Se.xa- 

•15X9,  and  one  at  Seville   in    !.<!.':>.     The  gi  sima  and   Septiiagcsima,  (JOth  and  7(>ih. 

isaine  prince  founded  St.  ()niei>  in  Artoi>.  The  Church  thus  earls-  1  •  -:;.•  to  h  ok  for- 

A.  D.  1.51H).       In   the    next    century    more  ward  to  Easter,  the  ipicen  of  fc.-livals.     She 

seminaries  were    established,    at    Madrid,  would  call    back    our   minds   from    the   re- 

Louvain,  Liege,  and  (ihent.  juicing  season  of  Chri.-tmas,  and.  bv  ivilec- 

The  two  colleges  oi'  Douav   and    Kom  •  lions    on    the   humiliating    neci-«>ity    there 

received  such   tnvat   encourau'eme:;'.   that  was  t'or   Mi.--i\n's   advent,  j  repan-   u-  for 

'some   hundreds   ot'   priests    were    sent    ill'  that    solemn   season    in    Lent:   in  which,  if 

[from  thence  into  England.     And  to  engage  with  deep  contrition   and  lively   faith   v.  e 

(the  members  of  these  societies  more  firmly  follow   CIIKI-T   in    hi-   *•/;//<' /•///.',•*,  we  may 

they  obliged  them,  at   their  admission,  to  rejoice  with  him  here,  and  humbly  hope  to 

•take  the   ibllowing  oath:    "I.   A.  15.,  one  reign    with    him    hercafl    r    in    his 

•bred  in  this   English  college,  considering  The  observance  of  these  davsand  the  weeks 

'how   great    benefits    GOD    hath    bestowed  following   appears   to  be  as  ancient    a-  the 

oipon    me,   but   then    especially   when    he  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.      Si  me  o:    the 

brought   me  out  of  mv  own   country,  so  more  devout  Christians  observed  the  whole 

infected     with    heri-sv.    and    ma  ie    me    a  lime   from    the   t:r-t    ot'  ill                    ays    to 

(member  of  the  Catholic  Church;   as  al.-o  La-tei-.    as    a    sca-on    nf   humiliation    and 

(desiring  with  a  thankful  heart  to  improve  fasting,   though   the   ordinary   cn-tom   was 

..'30  great  a  mercy  of  GOD:   have  re>olved  to  commence  fa-tinix  on  A-h-\\  cdue-dav. 

•to  offer  myself  wholly  up  to  divine  service  SEPTl '  AG  I  NT.     The   Greek    version 

MS  much   as   I  may.   to  fulfil   the   end   for  of  Script  nro.  which  was  received  both   by 

which  this   our   college   was    founded.      I  the  Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians.  'I  ho 

promise,  therefore,  and  swear,  in  the  pre-  first    account  which  we  have  of  the  origin 

Mencc  of  Almighty  Go;>.   that    I    am   pie-  of  the  Septuagint,  is  that  which  is  given  us 

Ipared  from  mine  heart,  with  the  assistance  by  Arista-us  (or   Aristeas).      It    i-  to  this 

)f  Divine   grace,   in   due  time   to  receive  effect.      Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  by   the  ad- 

lioly  orders,  and  to  return   to  England,  to  sice   ot'   Demetrius    Phaleivu-.   having  dc- 

•' convert   the  souls  ot'  mv  countrymen  and  termined  to  enrich  his  library  at  Alexandria 

Ecindred,   when,  and   as"  often   a'-,   it    shall      with  atraiMation  of  the  1 ks  of  the  JcwMi 

Ijeem  good  to  the  superior  of  this  college."  law,   sent    Arista-us,   hi-    mini-tcr.  aocom- 

IjAs  a  farther  encouragement,  pope  Pin.-  \".  panied   by  Andrew,  a  person  ot  celebrity, 
ient    his    brief   to    the    students    of    these 
Colleges,  for  undertaking  the  mi-sion  into 

England.     And  that  they  might  act  with-  original,    and     p 

BDUt  clashing,  and  with  the  better  harmony,  render   it    into   Greek, 
ie   put  -them   all    under   tlu-   direction    ol 
Dr.  Alan,  afterwards  Cardinal. 

-     l>y  a  statute   of  (^ueen   Eii/abeth  it    is  seventy-two   men,  six    from   each   tribe,  to 

made  a    pra-munire   to  contrilmte   to   the  tr, in-late     it.       'I  he     translator-,     persons 

.naintenanee  of  a  Popish  seminary.      And  -killed   l.oih    in    lli-lirew   and   Gicek.wer,- 

by  one  of  kinur  James   b.  no  persons   are  lionoural  ly  received  by  the  kmg  t.t'  Kgypt, 

:o  go,  or  be  sent,  to  Popi-h  seminaries,  to  and  by  him  were  sent  to  the  Me  of  Pharos; 

36  instructed   or  educated,   under    divers  and    there,    in    the    space    of 

lenalties  and  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  day-,  they  completed  their  work,  mutually 

statute  asMsiim.,'    each    other,   and    dictating    their 

r  i-  :'. 
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translation  to  Demetrius.  This  version 
was  afterwards  read  in  an  assembly  con 
sisting  of  Jewish  priests  and  other  learned 
men,  and  being  stamped  by  their  appro 
bation,  was  placed  in  the  library  of  Alex 
andria. 

This  account,  given  us  by  Aristazus,  is 
sometimes  appended  to  the  editions  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  is  also  edited  separately.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  description 
nothing  of  the  marvellous  is  introduced, 
and  it  would  clearly  seem  that  the  refer 
ence  is  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  that  only. 

Josephus,  in  the  twelfth  book,  s.  1.,  of 
his  "  Antiquities,"  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  this  account  by  Aristjeus.  But  in  the 
life  of  Moses,  by  Philo-Judasus,  we  find 
both  variations  and  additions.  Agreeing 
with  Aristajus  in  his  assertion,  that  certain 
learned  Jews  were  sent  from  Jerusalem 
to  Alexandria  to  translate  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  that  they  were  lodged  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  he  tells  us 
in  addition,  that  all  the  translators  were 
kept  apart  from  each  other ;  but  that,  not 
withstanding  this,  their  translations,  upon 
comparison,  were  found  exactly  to  corre 
spond,  as  it  were,  by  Divine  inspiration. 
ITrom  Justin  Martyr  we  find,  that  in  his 
time  the  story  was  that  the  seventy-two 
translators  were  shut  up  each  in  a  separate 
cell,  where  no  intercourse  could  possibly 
take  place  ;  but  that  the  translations,  when 
produced,  were  found  to  agree  not  only  in 
sense  but  verbally,  not  varying  even  in  a 
single  syllable.  Here  we  certainly  find  a 
miracle  implied ;  and  in  the  time  of  Justin 
the  story  must  have  been  well  established, 
since  he  mentions  his  having  seen  the  cells 
himself.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  cells,  however,  there  must  have  been, 
as  there  easily  might  be,  some  uncertainty, 
for  Epiplianius  mentions  only  thirty-six. 
But  the  story  had  been  made  to  shape  itself 
according  to  the  fact ;  and  it  was  reported 
in  his  time,  that,  instead  of  a  cell  being 
allotted  to  each  translator,  two  were  shut 
up  in  each  cell,  who  having  been  employed 
from  sunrise  till  the  evening,  translated  in 
order,  not  merely  the  Pentateuch,  but 
each  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  they  so  completed  their  work,  that 
there  was  not  to  be  found  the  slightest 
difference  in  any  of  the  thirty-six  versions  ; 
an  astonishing  harmony,  in  which  a  sin 
gular  miracle  of  Divine  providence  could 
not  fail  to  be  traced. 

Now,  if  to  these  statements  implicit 
credit  be  given,  the  question  is  decided  as 
to  the  miraculous  origin  and  consequent 
inspiration  of  the  Septuagint.  But  to 


these  stories  there  are  several  obvious  ob 
jections.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  assent 
to  the  principle  of  that  objection  which  is 
urged  by  the  learned  and  candid  Dupin, 
who,  among  the  Romanists,  is  almost  sin 
gular  in  opposing  the  divine  origin  of  thu 
LXX.,  when  he  asks  why  there  should  bu 
seventy-two  translators  when  twelve  would 
have  sufficed  ?  For  this  is  the  very  spirr, 
of  rationalism :  "  /  do  not  see  why  such 
should  have  been  the  case ;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  the  case."  To  such  an  objectioi 
the  answer  of  the  equally  learned  Dr. 
Brett,  among  Protestants  the  chief  vindi 
cator  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Septuagint. 
is  more  than  sufficient,  when  he  urges  thai  | 
we  might  as  well  deny  that,  on  our  autho 
rised  English  version,  fifty-two  persons  wen  | 
employed,  when  by  twelve,  or  even  by  two. 
the  work  might  have  been  accomplished. 
Nor  would  I  insist,  with  Dean  Pridcaux. 
that  the  stories  must  be  rejected,  because 
the  Septuagint  is  written  in  the  Alexan 
drian  dialect ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  could 
not  have  been  effected,  according  to  the 
supposition,  by  Jews  sent  from  Judea ; 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  spoken  in  Palestine  was  much  dif 
ferent  from  that  used  in  Egypt,  that  lan 
guage  having  been  introduced  into  both 
countries  only  about  fifty  years  before  by 
the  same  people  —  the  Macedonians.  In 
deed,  a  comparison  of  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  with  that  of  the  Septua 
gint  will  disarm  this  objection  of  its  force. 
We  may,  indeed,  afford  to  give  up  another 
objection,  which  has  very  plausibly  beeD 
urged,  though  its  character  is  rationalistic, 
viz.  that  to  collect  six  learned  men  from 
each  tribe  would  have  been  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  the  ten  tribes  having  been  dis 
persed  after  the  taking  of  Samaria ;  for 
we  know  that  many  individuals  belonging 
to  these  tribes  were  incorporated  with  the 
Jews,  and  there  may  have  been  means  still 
left  for  distinguishing  them.  But,  after  all 
these  allowances,  there  is  strong  internal 
evidence  against  these  stories,  arising  from 
the  difference  of  the  manner  and  the  style 
in  which  the  several  books  are  translated. 
In  some  the  Hebraisms  are  said  to  be  pre 
served,  in  others  not ;  some  books  (the 
Pentateuch  for  instance,  the  Proverbs, 
Ezekiel,  Amos,  Judges,  Kings,  and  many 
of  the  Psalms)  are  well  executed,  while 
the  translation  of  Isaiah  is  bad,  and  that 
of  Daniel  was  so  decidedly  incorrect,  that 
it  was  rejected  by  Origen,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  version  of  Thcodotion. 
Now,  is  it  probable  that,  if  the  Septuagint 
had  been,  according  to  the  accounts  already 
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[*ivcn,  the  work  of  the  same  men,  at  the 
same   time,  .and  acting   under   a  miraeu- 
::ous  inspiration,   such   very  material   dif 
ference  should  exist  between  the  several 
•jocks  ?       Our    own     authorised    version, 
hough    made    by  different    persons,    and 
hough  some  of  the  books  may  be  more  cor- 
•ectly  rendered  than  others,  nevertheless 
reserves  a  uniformity  of  style  which  stamps 
t  as  being  all  the  work  of  the  same  age. 
A.IU!  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
|  'espect  to  the  Septuagint,  is  a  presumption 
.  igainst  its  being  the  work  of  the  same  men 
Hiving  at  the  same  time.       And  this  is  a 
Consideration  which  prepares  us  to  regard 
t,;he  external  evidence  with  some  suspicion. 
\Vlien,   indeed,   we   look   to   the   external 
i  evidence,  we  find  that  the  authority  which 
i  ivas  at  first  assumed  only  for  the  Penta 
teuch  is  gradually  assumed  for  all  the  books 

•  >f  the   Old   Testament.     Jn  ArisUeus  we 
f.-cad  of  no  miracle  :  the  miracle  wa<  evi- 
:  lently  gradually  introduced  and  enlarged 
L-Lipon,  until  subsequent  writers  believed  it 
>M   be  a  fact.     And   we   are    always    and 

nost  justly  suspicious  of  a  story  which 
.  :hus 

"Mobilitate  viget  viresque  acquirit  t-undo.'' 

Each  successive  writer  has  added  to  the 
•naryellous.  And  we  are,  therefore,  jus- 
.  titled  in  deducting  from  the  account  each 
•marvellous  addition.  And  when  we  have 
llone  this,  what  is  the  result  ?  We  find 
fche  simple  fact,  that,  about,  the  time  of 

•  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  under  the  di- 
I'ection  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  transla 
tion  into  Greek  of  the  Mosaic  books  was 
•made  by  persons  sent  from  Judea.     We 
|*must  indeed  go  a  step  further,  and  deduct 
from  the  original  statement,  the  assertion 
;that  the  translation  was  made  "  /;//  the  direc 
tion  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;"  for  though 

Demetrius  was  in  great  credit  at  Alex- 
Lndria  till  the  death  of  Soter,  he  was,  im- 
|  mediately  after  that  event,  ''disgraced  by 
sPhiladelphus,  and  perished  in  confinement." 
fNVe  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  more  than 
jthe  original  suggestion  to  Demetrius.  Jjut 
Jthat,  with  this  necessary  deduction,  we  may 
i  fairly  admit  this,  or  at  least  the  historical 
ffact  that  it  embodies,  appears  from  the  im- 
Iprobability  of  these  stories  having  no  foun- 

llation,  and  from  the  i'act  that  botli  Julian 
\(Var.  Hixt.  iii.  17.)  and  i'lutarcli  ((>/>/>• 

t.  ii.  p.  IS!).)  iniorm  us  that  Demetrius  was 
.appointed  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  pre 
side  over  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  ot  laws, 
Jand  had  advised  his  sovereign  to  collect 

'all   the  books    he  could  which   treated    of 

political  subjects,  and  in  which  doctrines 


wore  laid  down  which  even  their  most, 
familiar  friends  would  not  dare  to  mention 
to  kings.  It  derives  strength  also  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  Samaritans  con 
tended  with  the  .lews  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  ;  pre 
tending  that  Ptolemy,  having  heard  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  two  nations, 
caused  a  translation  to  be  made  of  the  Sa 
maritan  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  he 
preferred  to  the  copy  he  received  from  -Je 
rusalem.  Although  this  story  is  not  corro 
borated,  it  is  not' impossible  that  a  collation 
of  the  two  copies  may  have  taken  place,  care 
having  evidently  been  taken  to  procure  as 
good  a  version  as  po-^ible.  It  may  be  pro 
per  to  mention,  that  by  I'lemcns  Alexan- 
drinus  and  liv  Eusebius.  a  quotation  from 
an  Alexandrian  .Jew  and  Peripatetic  philo 
sopher  named  Aristobulus  has  been  pre 
served,  in  which  he  allirms  that  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  in 
existence  anterior  to  the  Septuagint,  of 
which  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophers 
availed  themselves.  That  some  small  por 
tions  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  may  have 
been  translated  is  far  from  impossible; 
but  we  cannot  attach  any  weight  to  the 
niiMtpported  testimony  of  a  person  who 
lived  onlv  17-5  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  adduced  in  Mipport  of  what  was 
at  the  time  a  favourite  theory  with  the 
.lews,  liis  testimony,  however,  is  of  some 
importance,  as  proving  that  the  Greek  ver 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  then 
in  use,  was  universally  referred  to  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

After  taking  into  consideration  all  these 
various  circumstances,  all  that  we  can 
satisfactorily  say  of  the  Septuagint  is, 
that  the  Mosaic  books  were  translated 
into  Greek  about  •jN'i  years  before  CIIHIST, 
to  which  the  other  books  were  added  from 
time  to  time,  especially  when,  on  occasion 

|  of  the  prohibition  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  read  the  law,  the  prophets  used  to  be 
read  publicly  in  the  synagogues,  and  on 
the  restoration  of  the  law  became  '•  a. 
second  le-son."  It  is  generally  admitted 

!  that  the  work  was  completed  in  the  main 
parts  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second 

i  centuiv,  In-fore  the  birth  of  our  Swim  it; 
that  it'  was  used  as  a  soil  of  authorised 
viTMoii  by  the  .lews  of  Alexandria,  and 
by  the  1  iVllenistic  .lews  in  grm-ral ;  and 

:   that  as  such  it    is  expressly  quoted  nearly 

:  eighty   times   in   the  writings  ot'  the   New 

i  Testament,  being  indirectly  refei  red  to 
much  more  frequently.  And  ^tlnis,  to 
adopt  the  very  beautiful  and  pious  lan- 

!  -nri'-e     of    Di\  Lii:litloot,    "the    greate>t 
r  i-  4 
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authority  of  this  translation  appeareth  in 
that  the  holy  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
doth  so  much  follow  it.  For  as  Gor>  useth 
this  translation  as  a  harbinger  to  the  fetch 
ing  in  of  the  Gentiles,  so  when  it  was 
grown  into  authority  by  the  time  of 
CHRIST'S  coming,  it  seemed  good  to  his 
infinite  wisdom  to  add  to  its  authority 
himself,  the  better  to  forward  the  building 
of  the  Church.  And  admirable  it  is  to 
see  with  what  sweetness  and  harmony  the 
New  Testament  doth  follow  this  translation 
sometimes  beside  the  Old;  to  shew  that  he 
who  gave  the  Old  can  and  may  best  ex 
pound  it  in  the  New."  —  Works,  iv.  32. 

SEPULCHRE.  A  niche  generally  at 
the  north  side  of  the  altar,  used  in  the 
scenic  representations  of  our  SAVIOUR'S 
burial  and  resurrection,  on  Good  Friday 
and  Easter,  before  the  Reformation,  and 
representing  our  LORD'S  tomb,  is  called 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  sometimes  quite 
plain,  sometimes  gorgeously  adorned ;  the 
general  subjects,  where  it  is  much  decorated, 
being  the  Roman  soldiers  sleeping  on  the 
base,  and  angels  censing  at  the  top.  There 
is  a  remarkably  fine  series  of  these  in  the 
churches  of  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Lincoln 
cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  kingdom. 

SEQUESTRATION.  This  is  a  sepa 
rating  the  thing  in  controversy  from  the 
possession  of  both  the  contending  parties. 

When  a  living  becomes  void  by  the 
death  of  an  incumbent  or  otherwise,  the 
ordinary  is  to  send  out  his  sequestration, 
to  have  the  cure  supplied,  and  to  preserve 
the  profits  (after  the  expenses  deducted) 
for  the  use  of  the  successor.  Sometimes 
a  benefice  is  left  under  sequestration  for 
many  years  together,  namely,  when  it  is 
of  so  small  value  that  no  clergyman,  fit 
to  serve  the  cure,  will  be  at  the  charge  of 
taking  it  by  institution  :  in  this  case,  the 
sequestration  is  committed  sometimes  to 
the  curate  only,  sometimes  to  the  curate 
and  churchwardens  jointly. 

Sometimes  the  profits  of  a  living  are 
sequestered  for  neglect  of  duty  :  but  that 
kind  of  sequestration  most  generally  known 
and  understood,  because  applicable  to 
civil  affairs,  is  upon  the  queen's  writ  to 
the  bishop  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the 
incumbent. 

This  is  where  a  judgment  has  T^een 
obtained  in  the  law  courts  against  a  cler 
gyman  ;  and  upon  a  fieri  facias  directed 
to  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  and 
damages,  he  makes  his  return  that  the 
defendant  is  a  clerk  beneficed,  having  no 
lay  fee.  Whereupon  a  levari  facias  is 
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directed  to  the  bishop  to  levy  the  same  of 
his  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  by  virtue 
thereof  the  property  of  the  benefice  shall 
be  sequestered.  In  this  case,  the  bishop 
may  name  the  sequestrators  himself,  or 
may  grant  the  sequestration  to  such  per 
sons  as  shall  be  named  by  the  party  who 
obtained  the  writ. 

There  are  several  other  circumstance? 
mentioned  in  books  of  ecclesiastical  law.  |i 
under  which  sequestration  may  take  place : 
but   it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  for    ) 
any  damages  to  which  an  incumbent  may  ' 
be  made  liable  by  civil  action,  the  pro 
perty  of  the  benefice  may  also  be  made  I 
answerable  by  the  process  of  sequestration. 
But  it  seems  that  the  bishop  is  the  party   I 
through  whom   this   confiscation   for   the  | 
benefit  of  the  creditor  must  take  place. 
The  sequestration  is  his  act,  to  which  he 
is  bound  by  the  queen's  writ ;  and  it  has   i 
been  held  that  a  bill  filed  in  equity  against 
sequestrators    only    was    insufficient    for 
want  of  parties.     The   bishop  should  be   I 
a  party,  for  the  sequestrator  is  accountable 
to  him  for  what  he  receives. 

SERAPHIM  denotes  an  order  of  angels  >. 
who  surround  the  throne  of  the  LORD. 

SERMONS  are  orations  or  discourses,  i' 
delivered  by  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  i 
Church,  in  their  religious  assemblies. 

In    the    ancient    Church,    immediately 
after    the    reading    of   the    psalms    and  I 
lessons  out  of  the  Scriptures,  before  the  |i 
catechumens  were  dismissed,  followed  the 
sermon,  which  the  bishop,  or  some  other    ' 
appointed   by  him,  made   to  the   people.   \ 
This  being  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
catechumens   was   therefore    reckoned    a 
part    of    the   Missa    Catechumenorum   or   I 
ante-communion  service.    Such  discourses    i 
were  commonly  termed  homilies,  from  the    ' 
Greek  O/LU\I«I,  which  signifies  indifferently    ; 
any  discourse  of  instruction  to  the  people,    \ 
Among  the  Latins  they  were  frequently 
called  tractatus,  and  the  preachers   trac- 
tatores. 

Preaching,  anciently,  was  one  of  the  I 
chief  offices  of  a  bishop;  insomuch  that, 
in  the  African  Churches,  a  presbyter  was  i 
never  known  to  preach  before  a  bishop  in 
his  cathedral  church,  till  St.  Austin's 
time.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  presbyters 
were  indeed  allowed  to  preach  before  the 
bishop  ;  but  this  was  not  to  discharge  him 
of  the  duty,  for  still  he  preached  a  ser 
mon  at  the  same  time  after  them.  In  the 
lesser  churches  of  the  city  and  country, 
the  office  of  preaching  was  devolved  upon 
the  presbyters ;  but  deacons  never  were 
allowed  to  perform  it.  There  are  num- 
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bcrless  passages  in  tlic  writings  of  the 
fathers,  which  speak  of  preaching  as  a 
duty  indispensably  incumbent  on  a  bishop. 
Many  canons  of  councils  cither  support 
or  enjoin  it.  And  in  the:  imperial  laws 
there  are  several  edicts  of  the  secular 
power  to  the  same  purpose.  Particularly 
in  the  Theodosian  code,  there  is  one  jointly 
made  liy  the  three  emperors  Gratian, 
Valentininn,  and  Theodosius,  which  bears 
this  title,  DC  iiiunere  sen  off/do  e/>isc<>- 
poruin  in  pr&dicundo  ri:rln>  Dei,  of  the 
duty  and  oflice  of  bishops  in  preaching 
the  word  of  GOD. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  laymen 
were  ever  allowed  by  authority  to  make 
sermons  to  the  people.  It  is  certain  they 
did  it  in  a  private  way,  as  cateehists,  in 
their  eatechetie  schools  at  Alexandria  and 
other  places;  but  this  was  a  dilferent  thing 
from  public  preaching  in  the  church. 
Sometimes  the  monks,  who  were  only  lay- 
inien,  took  upon  them  to  preach;  but  this 
:  was  censured  and  opposed,  as  an  usnrp- 
;  ation  of  an  oflice  that  did  not  belong  to 
them.  Yet  in  some  cast's  a  special  com 
mission  was  given  to  a  layman  to  preacb  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Origen,  who  was  licensed 
•by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to 
/preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the 
church,  before  he  was  in  orders.  As  to 
women,  whatever  gifts  they  could  pretend 
,,to,  they  were  never  allowed  to  preach 
publicly  in  the  church;  agreeably  to  the 
•apostolical  rule,  "  Let  your  women  keep 
silence  in  the  churches,''  &e.  IJut  they 
mill-lit  teach  those  of  their  own  sex,  as 
private  cateehists,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
baptism.  And  this  was  the  ollice  of  the 
•deaconesses.  The  Montanists  were  a 
noted  sect  for  giving  the  liberty  of  preach 
ing  to  women,  under  pretence  of  inspira 
tion  by  the  SPIRIT;  for  they  had  their 
prophetesses',  their  women-bishops,  and 
women-presbyters. 

Next  to  the  persons,  the  manner  in 
which  the  oflice  of  preaching  was  executed, 
.  :omes  to  be  considered.  And,  first,  it  is 
observable,  that  they  had  sometimes  two 
>r  three  sermons  preached  in  the  same 
assembly,  first  by  the  presbyters  and  then 
)y  the  bishop.  When  two  or  more  bishops 
happened  to  be  present  in  the  same  as 
sembly,  it  was  usual  for  several  of  them 
so  preach  one  after  another,  reserving  the 
;ast  place  for  the  most  honourable  person. 
n  some  places  they  had  sermons  every 
•lay,  especially  in  Lent,  and  the  festival 
lays  of  Easter.  St.  Chrysostom's  homilies 
vvere  evidently  preached  in  Lent,  one  day 
vfter  another;  and,  in  St.  Augustine's 


homilies,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  sermon  made  hoi  and  lirxt,  run  ilic. 
In  many  places  they  had  sermons  twice 
a  day  for  the  better  edification  of  Un 
people.  IJut  this  is  chiellv  to  be  under 
stood  of  cities  and  larire  churches.  For 
in  the  country  parishes  there  was  not 
such  frequent  preaching. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  their 
different  sorts  of  sermons,  and  dillcrent 
ways  of  preaching.  These  are  distin 
guished  into  four  kinds:  I.  Expositions 
of  Scripture.  '2.  Panegyrical  discourses 
upon  the  saints  and  martvrs.  :!.  Sermons 
upon  particular  times,  occasions,  and  fes 
tivals.  4.  Sermons  upon  particular  doc 
trines,  or  moral  subjects.  There  are 
examples  of  all  these  kinds  in  St.  Chrv- 
sostom's  and  St.  Augustine's  homilies,  the 
two  great  standards  of  preaching  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  IJut  thou,_,]i 
most  of  these  were  studied  and  elaborate 
discourses,  penned  and  composed  before 
hand,  yet  some  were  also  extempore, 
spoken  without  any  previous  composition, 
and  taken  down  in  shorthand  from  the 
mouth  of  the  preacher.  Origen  was  the 
first  that  began  the  way  of  extempore 
preaching  in  the  church.  The  cateche 
tical  discourses  of  St.  Cyril  are  thought  to 
be  of  this  kind  ;  most  of  them  being  »;n- 
titledcrx-H"  <affftHiT<r,  which  the  critics  trans 
late  an  extempore  discourse*.  Instances 
of  this  Mirt  were  very  fiet|iien1  among  the 
fathers  of  the  ancient  Church.  And,  in 
regard  to  this,  they  are  wont  frequently 
to  mention  the  assistance  of  the  SI-HUT  in 
composing  and  preaching  their  sermons; 
by  which  they  did  not  mean  any  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  but  only  the  concurrence  of 
the  Spirit  of  GOD  with  their  honest  en 
deavours,  as  a  blessing  on  their  labours 
and  studies. 

I  pon  this  account  it  was  usual  for  the 
preacher  to  usher  in  his  discourse  with  .1 
short  praver  lor  such  divine  assistance. 
In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  St. 
Chrysostom,  when  he  savs,  we  must  first 
prav,  and  then  preach.  Sometimes,  before 
thev  began  to  preach,  thev  used  the  com 
mon  salutation,  1'ax  robin,  J'nicc  lie  with 
i/on;  to  which  the  people  answered,  And 
with  tlii/  spirit..  And  sometimes  they  pre 
faced  the  sermon  with  a  short  form  of 
benediction,  especially  in  times  of  calamity 
and  distress,  or  of  happv  deliverances  out 
of  them.  Sometimes  they  preached  with 
out  anv  text,  and  sometimes  upon  more 
texts  than  one.  Neither  did  they  enter 
tain  their  auditorv  with  light  and  ludicrous 
matters,  or  fabulous  and  romantic  stories, 
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such  as  those  with  which  preaching  so 
much  abounded  in  the  age  before  the  Re 
formation.  Their  subjects,  as  Gregory 
Nazianzen  describes  the  choice  of  them, 
were  commonly  such  as  these :  of  the 
world's  creation,  and  the  soul  of  man  ;  of 
angels ;  of  providence  ;  of  the  formation 
of  man,  and  his  restoration  ;  of  CHRIST'S 
first  and  second  coming,  his  passion,  &c. ; 
of  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  &c. 

And  as  they  were  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  so  were  they  in  the 
manner  of  dressing  it  up,  and  delivering 
it,  that  they  might  answer  the  true  ends 
of  preaching.  St.  Augustine  has  laid  down 
excellent  rules  for  the  practice  of  Chris 
tian  eloquence ;  and  if  we  will  take  his 
character  of  the  ancient  preachers,  it  was 
in  short  this  :  that  their  discourses  were 
always  upon  weighty  and  heavenly  mat 
ters,  and  their  style  answerable  to  the 
subject,  being  plain,  elegant,  majestic,  and 
nervous;  fitly  adapted  to  instruct  and 
delight,  to  convince  and  charm  their 
hearers.  It  was  no  part  of  the  ancient 
oratory  to  raise  the  affections  of  the 
auditory  either  by  gesticulations,  or  the 
use  of  external  shows  and  representations 
of  things  in  their  sermons,  as  is  now  very 
common  in  the  Romish  Church.  As  to 
the  length  of  their  sermons,  scarce  any  of 
them  would  last  an  hour,  and  many  not 
half  the  time.  And  among  those  of  St.  Au 
gustine  there  are  many  which  a  man  may 
pronounce  distinctly,  and  deliver  decently, 
in  eight  minutes.  They  always  concluded 
their  sermons  with  a  doxology  to  the 
Holy  TRINITY.  And  it  is  farther  ob 
servable,  that  the  preacher  usually  de 
livered  his  sermon  sitting,  and  the  people 
heard  it  standing ;  though  there  was  no 
certain  rule  about  this,  but  the  custom 
varied  in  different  churches. 

It  was  a  peculiar  custom  in  the  African 
Church,  when  the  preacher  chanced  to 
cite  some  remarkable  text  in  the  middle 
of  his  sermon,  for  the  people  to  join  with 
him  in  repeating  the  close  of  it.  St. 
Augustine  takes  notice  of  this  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  where  having  begun  those  words 
of  St.  Paul,  The  end  of  the  commandment 

is ,  the  people  all  cried  out,  charity 

out  of  a  pure  heart.  But  it  was  a  much 
more  general  custom  for  the  people  to 
testify  their  esteem  for  the  preacher,  and 
approbation  of  his  sermon,  by  public  ap 
plauses  and  acclamations  in  the  church. 
Thus  we  are  told  the  people  applauded 
St.  Chrysostom's  sermons,  some  by  tossing 
their  garments  and  waving  their  hand 
kerchiefs.  Many  auditors  practised  the 


art  of  notaries,  and  took  down  the  ser 
mons  word  for  word  as  they  were  de 
livered.  Hence  we  possess  copies  of  ser 
mons  delivered  extempore.  —  Bingham. 

SEVEN  SACRAMENTS.  (See  Sa 
crament.")  The  Papists  extend  and  en 
force  the  word  sacrament  to  five  ordi 
nances,  which  are  not  sacraments  in  tin; 
strict  sense.  Against  these  our  25th 
article  is  directed,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Sacraments  ordained  by  CHRIST  be  no  , 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men':- 
professions,  but  rather  they  be  certain  sun; 
witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace  and 
God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  no; 
only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  con- 
firm,  our  faith  in  him. 

"There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  o"; 
CHRIST  cur  LORD  in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to 
say,  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  LORD. 

"  Those  five,  commonly  called  sacra 
ments,  that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance, 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown,  parti} 
of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  liie  allowed  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  but  yet  have  not  like  nature 
of  sacraments  with  baptism  and  the  LORD'S 
supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  GOD. 

"  The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  o;' 
CHRIST  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 
operation  :  but  they  that  receive  them  un 
worthily,  purchase  to  themselves  damna 
tion,  as  the  apostle  St.  Paul  saith." 

Peter  Lombard  saying,  that  baptism 
confirmation,  the  blessing  of  bread,  pen 
ance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  anel  ma 
triuiony  are  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  the  Papists  have  thence  gathered 
and  ever  since  held,  that  there  are  sevei 
sacraments  instituted  by  CHRIST,  truly  am! 
properly  so  called  ;  insomuch  that,  in  tin 
Council  of  Trent,  they  determined,  that 
whosoever  said  there  are  more  or  less,  should 
be  accursed.  Now  our  Church,  not  mucl 
fearing  their  curse,  hath  here  declared, 
that  only  two  of  them,  to  wit,  baptism  and 
the  eucharist,  are  properly  sacraments  GJ 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  other 
five  are  not  to  be  accounted  so  ;  not  but 
that,  as  the  word  sacrament  was  ancientlj 
used  for  any  sacred  sign  or  ceremony,  i' 
may,  in  some  sense,  be  applied  to  these 
also ;  but,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  those 
five  have  not  the  like  nature  of  sacramcntt 
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with    baptism    and    the    LORD'S    supper.  I 
They   may    call   them   sacraments    it'  they 
please  ;  but  they  are  not  such  sacraments 
as  baptism  and  the  LORD'S  supper  are,  and 
therefore     not     sacraments     properly     so  : 
called.    For  that  these  two  are  sacraments  ' 
properly   so    called,    is    acknowledged    on 
both  sides  ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever  is  a 
sacrament  properly  so  called,  must  have 
the  like,  nature  with  them,  so  as  to  agree  [ 
with  them  in  all  those  things  wherein  their  | 
sacramental  nature  consisted],  that  is,  in 
such  tilings  wherein  they  two  most  nearly  j 
agree  with  one  another :  for  that  wherein 
the  species  do  most  nearly  agree  with  one 
.another,    must    needs    be     their    general 
nature.     Xow,    there    are    several    tilings 
wherein  these  two  do  so  agree  ;   for  they 
are  both  instituted  by  CHRIST.   They  have 
both  external    signs   and    symbols    deter 
mined   in  the  gospel,  which   represent   in 
ward    and    spiritual   grace    unto    us:    vea, 
and  they  have  both   promises   annexed   to 
them:  whereas   the   other  live  agree  with 
these  in  none  of  these  things,  or,  how.-o- 
ever,  none  of  them  agree  in  all  of  them, 
and,  by  consequence,  cannot  be  sacraments 
properly  so  called. 

L  First,  Thev  do  not  agree  with  them 
in  their  institution  from  CHRIST.  That 
baptism  and  the  LORD'S  supper  were  in 
stituted  by  CHRIST,  thev  cannot  deny; 
ibut  that  the  other  were,  we  do. 

1.  As,  first,  for  confirmation,  which  we 
confess  was  a  custom  anciently  used  in  the 
Church  of  CHRIST,  and  still  ought  to  be 
retained,  even  for  children  after  baptism 
to  be  offered  to  the  bishop,  that  they  might 
receive  the  HOLY  GHOST  by  prayers,  and 
'the  laying  on  of  hands.     But  some  of  the 
Papists  themselves  acknowledge,  that  this 
was    never    instituted    and    ordained    by 
iCmnsT    as    the    other    sacraments    were; 
neither  did   the    fathers   use   this    as   any 
distinct    sacrament    of    itself,    but    as  the 
perfection  and  consummation  of  the  sacra- 
iment  of  baptism  ;  and  the  chrism  or  oint 
ment  which  they  used  was  only  a  ceremony 
annexed  to  baptism  also,  as  the  cross  and 
.other  ceremonies  were. 

2.  And  as  for  penance,  which  they  define 
to  be  a  sacrament  of  the  remission  of  sins 
Iwbich    are    committed    after    baptism,     I 
would    willingly    know    where    or    when 
CHRIST  ever  instituted  such  a  sacrament  ? 
What   though   he  commanded   all    men   to 
repent,  is  every  command  of  CHRIST   the 
institution  of  a  sacrament;'     Or  is  it  out 
ward    penance    that   is   here   commanded  ? 
Or,    rather,    is    it    not    inward    ami    true  , 
repentance?     And  what,  though  CHRIST 


said,  "Those  sins  that  you  forgive  they 
are  forgiven;"  what  matter,  what  form, 
what  signs  of  sacrament,  were  appointed 
and  instituted  in  those  words!' 

'3.  And  so  for  onlrr.i,  or  tin-  ordination  of 
ministers,  we  know  it  is  a  thing  instituted 
of  CHRIST  :  must  it  needs  be,  therefore,  a 
sacrament,  or  instituted  as  a  sacrament .  ? 
Because  CHRIST  ordained  that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  should  lie  ordained, 
doth  it  therefore  follow  that  lie  intended 
and  instituted  their  ordination  as  a  sacra 
ment  ? 

4.  And  as  fur  matrimony,  we  know  their 
corrupt  translation  has  it,  "And  this  is  a 
great  sacrament"  (  Eph.  v.  :(•_'.),  instead  of 
''this  is  a  great  m\  .-terv,"  or  secret,  as  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  read  it  :  and  ^hall  their 
fal*c  translation  of  the  Scripture  be  a 
suflicient  ground  for  CHRIST'S  institution 
of  a  sacrament ? 

•'>.  And,  hi-tlv,  fur  c.iirr///f  unction, 
which  Bellarmine  tells  us  "is  truly  and 
properly  a  sacrament,  wherein  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  the  eves,  nostrils,  lips,  hands, 
feet,  and  rein.-,  in  tho.-e  that  are  about  !o 
die,  are  anointed  with  exorcised  oil.'  ' 
What  institution  have  we  fur  this  sacra 
ment  in  the  gospel  ?  Yes,  sav  they,  the 
apostles  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were 
sick,  and  healed  them.  (.Mark,  vi.  1;J.)  It 
is  very  good;  the  apostles'  practice  and 
example  were  the  institution  of'  a  sacra 
ment.  By  tiiis  rule,  whatsoever  the 
apostles  did,  must  be  a  sacrament  ;  and  so 
plucking  oil'  the  ears  of  corn  must  be  a 
sacrament  too  at  length.  But  certainly, 
if  example  must  be  the  ground  of  institu 
tion,  anointing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with 
clay  anil  spittle  must  be  much  more  a 
sacrament  than  the  anointing  of  the  sick 
with  oil  ;  for  it  was  the  apoi-tlcs  only  that 
did  this,  but  it  was  our  S.UIOIR  himself 
that  did  that.  (John,  ix.  »,.)  But  tin- 
apostle  saiili,  "Is  any  one  sick  amongst 
you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
'Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the 
LORD."  (.lames,  v.  14.)  It  is  true  :  but  what 
analogy  is  there  betwixt  this  anointing  of 
the  apostles  and  the  extreme  unction  of  the 
1'apists?  This  was  to  be  applied  to  any 
that  were  sick,  '•  Is  any  one  sick  amongst 
you  ?"  But  theirs  only  to  such  as  are  past 
all  hopes  of  recovery  :  the  apostles'  was  to 
be  done  by  several  elders;  the  Papists' 
only  by  one  prie.-t  :  the  apo.-tles'  was  to  lie 
performed  with  simple  oil  :  the  Papists', 
with  consecrated  and  exorcised  oil.  So 
that  the  Papists'  extreme  unction  cannot 
possibly  lay  claim  to  any  institution  from 
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that  place,    as    Cajetan   himself  acknow 
ledged. 

1L  And  as  for  external  signs  and  symbols, 
analogically  representing  inward  spiritual 
grace,  which  constitute  the  very  form  of 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  LORD'S 
supper,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  like  in 
the  other  sacraments,  falsely  so  called,  as 
is  observed  in  the  article  itself.  For  ex 
ample  :  what  is  the  sign  in  penance  ?  Or, 
if  there  be  a  sign,  what  is  the  grace  that  is 
analogically  represented  by  it  ?  I  know 
they  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves, 
what  is  the  form  or  sign  in  this  sacrament  ? 
Some  say  the  words  of  absolution,  others 
absolution  itself,  others  imposition  of 
hands  ;  but  whichsoever  of  these  we  take, 
they  cannot  be  such  signs  or  symbols  as 
are  in  baptism  and  the  LORD'S  supper. 
For  there  is  water,  and  bread,  and  wine, 
all  substances ;  whereas  these  are  all 
actions,  and  so  accidents.  The  like  may 
be  said  also  of  confirmation  and  orders, 
which  have  no  such  visible  sign,  howsoever 
not  appointed  by  CHRIST.  And  so  for 
matrimony  too,  there  is  no  visible  sign  of 
any  invisible  grace  can  possibly  be  fastened 
upon  it.  To  say  that  the  priest's  words, 
or  the  parties'  mutual  consent,  is  the  form 
or  sign,  is  a  mere  evasion :  for  the  parties' 
consent  is  an  invisible  thing,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  a  visible  sign  :  the  words  of  the 
priest  are  mere  words,  which  may  be  heard 
indeed,  but  cannot  be  seen,  and  so  cannot 
be  any  visible  sign.  Neither  are  words 
significative  elements,  as  bread  and  wine 
are,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  signs  of 
such  sacraments  as  they  be.  And  for 
extreme  unction,  there  is,  I  confess,  an 
external  sign  in  it,  even  unction  ;  but  what 
analogy  hath  this  external  sign  to  any 
internal  grace  ?  Two  things,  they  say,  are 
represented  by  it,  bodily  health  and  for 
giveness  of  sins ;  but  is  bodily  health  an 
inward  grace  ?  Or,  suppose  it  was,  what 
similitude  is  there  betwixt  that  and  oil, 
or  unction  ?  Forgiveness  of  sins,  1  know, 
is  a  spiritual  grace;  but  none  of  them 
durst  ever  yet  undertake  to  shew  the 
analogy  betwixt  the  outward  sign  and  this 
invisible  grace.  And  seeing  there  is  no 
analogy  betwixt  the  oil  and  remission  of 
sins,  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any 
sacramental  sign  or  symbol,  as  water  and 
wine  are  in  the  other  sacraments,  exactly 
representing  the  inward  spiritual  grace 
that  is  signified  by  them.  To  all  which 
we  might  add  also,  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
a  sacrament  to  have  promises  annexed  to 
them — promises  of  spiritual  things.  And 
what  promises  do  we  find  in  Scripture 


made  to  matrimony,   to   confirmation,   to 
orders,  and  the  rest. 

But  whatsoever  other  things  the  Papists 
would  obtrude  upon  us  as  sacraments,  it  is 
certain  that  we  find  our  SAVIOUR  solemnly 
instituting  two,  and  but  two,  sacraments 
in  the  New  Testament ;  to  wit,  these  here  j 
mentioned,  baptism  and  the  LORD'S  supper.  ' 
And,  therefore,  when  the  apostle  compares  ; 
the    law   with    the    gospel,    he    instances  ! 
these  two  sacraments  only,  and  none  else :  j 
"  And  were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  j 
cloud,  and  in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the  | 
same    spiritual  meat."     (1   Cor.  x.  2,  3.) 
And  he  again  joins  these  two  together, 
saying,  "  For  by  one  SPIRIT   are  we   all  j 
baptized  into  one  body,   whether  we   be  . 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  j 
free  ;  and  have  been   all  made   to   drink 
into  one  spirit."  (xii.  13.)     And  thus  do 
the  fathers  observe  how,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers   pierced  our  SAVIOUR'S  side,  and  , 
there  came  out  blood  and  water   (John, 
xix.  34.),  the  two  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament  were  thereby  intimated  to  us. 
—  Beveridge. 

SEXAGESIMA.     (See  Septuagesima.} 

SEXTON  ;  from  Sacristan.     The  sex 
ton  was  originally  regarded  as  the  keeper 
of  the  holy  things  devoted  to  divine  wor-  \\ 
ship :  he  is  appointed  by  the  minister  or 
parishioners    according   to    custom ;    and   i 
his    salary   is   according    to    the    custom  » 
of  each  parish,  or  is  settled  by  the  parish  1 
vestry.     In  the  case   of  Olive  v.  Ingram  , 
it   was  held,  that  a  woman  is  as  capablt 
of  being  elected  to  this   office  as  a  man.  i 
and  that  women  may  have  a  voice  in  the 
election.     The  duty  of  a  sexton  is  to  keep  .1 
the  church  and   pews  cleanly  swept  and  I 
sufficiently   aired ;   to   make   graves,    am 
open  vaults  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  tc 
provide  (under  the  churchwarden's  direc-  4 
tion)  candles,  &c.  for  lighting  the  church  .  I 
bread  and  wine,  and  other  necessaries  foi  | 
the  communion,  and  also  water  for  bap-  | 
tisms  ;  to  attend  the  church  during  divine-  11 
service,  in  order  to  open  the  pew  doors  for  ffl 
the    parishioners,    keep     out    dogs,    and  a 
prevent   disturbances,  &c.      It   has    been  »| 
held  that  if  a  sexton  be  removed  without  ;  j 
sufficient  cause,  a  mandamus  will  lie  for  w 
his  restitution.     But   where   it   appeared  I 
that  the  office  was  held  only  during  plea 
sure,  and  not  for  life,  the  court  refused    j 
to  interfere.     The  salary,  however,  gene-  H 
rally  depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the 
parishioners. 

SHAFT.  The  central  portion  of  ft 
pillar,  resting  on  the  base,  and  supporting 
the  capital.  (See  Pillar.) 


SHAKERS. 


SICK,  VISITATION  OF. 


SHAKERS.  A  party  of  enthusiast.- 
eft  England  lor  America  in  1774,  and 
settled  in  the  province  of'  New  York,  where 
he  society  soon  increased,  and  received 
.he  ludicrous;  denomination  of  .S'/wAr/'.v, 
roin  the  practice  of  shaking  :>nd  dancintr. 
They  affected  to  consider  themselves  as 
brining  the  only  tine  Church.  ami  their 
weachers  as  possessed  oi'  the  apostolic  gift  : 
,he  wicked,  thev  thought,  wouhl  onlv  lie 
mulshed,  lor  a  time,  except  those  who 
should  be  so  incorrigibly  depraved  as  to 
all  from  flteir  Church.  They  disowned 
japtism  and  the  eucharist,  not  as  in  them 
selves  wrong,  but  as  unnecessary  in  the 
iiew  dispensation,  which  they  declared  was 
ipening  upon  mankind  ;  and  this  was  the 
millennium,  in  which,  however,  they  ex 
pected  that  CHRIST  would  appear  \  er- 
•onallv  onlv  to  his  saints.  Their  leader 
ivas  Anna  Eeese,  whom  th(>y  believed  to 
je  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
.ypse,  as  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the 
;;noon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
:rown  of  twelve  stars.  The  successors  of 
this  elect  body  have  been,  they  say.  ;;s 
perfect  as  she  was,  and  have  possessed",  like 
ler,  unreserved  intercourse  with  angels 
ind  departed  spirits,  and  the  power  of  im 
parting  spiritual  li'ifts.  —  See  Alox/ti'iiti. 
i  SIIECHINAII.  (IL-l,r.)  Hy  this  word 
the  Hebrews  meant  the  visible  manifesta 
tion  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  temple 
>f  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  bright  cloud, 
resting  over  tin;  propitiatory  or  merev- 
iseat  ;  from  whence  GOD  gave  forth  his 
bracles  with  an  articulate  voice,  when  he 
was  consulted  by  the  highpriest  in  favour 
>f  the  people.  Hence  GOD  is  often  said 
In  Scripture  to  sit  upon  the  cherubims,  or 
'between  the  cherubims,  because  the  che 
rubims  shadowed  with  their  wings  the 
mercv-seat,  over  which  the  Shechinah 
resided. 

The  .Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  Shcchinah 
,irst  resided  in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by 
(Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  it.  de 
scended  therein  on  the  day  ol'  its  conse 
cration.  From  thence  it  passed  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  day 
>f  its  dedication  bv  that  prince:  where  it 
.'oniinucd  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
xnd  the  temple,  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  was 
:iever  after  seen. 

The  Mohammedans  pretend  the  She- 
jhinah  was  in  the  shape  of  a  leopard  :  ami 
lliat,  in  time  ol'  war,  when  the  ark  ol  the 
covenant,  over  wdiich  it  resided,  was 
•-•arried  into  the  field  of  battle,  ii  7-ai.-ed 
iself  up,  and  sent  fnrth  such  a  dreadful 
.'rv,  as  threw  the  CIUMDV  into  the  utmost 


confusion.  Others  of  them  imagine  it  to 
have  had  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  sav, 
that,  when  it  was  carried  into  the  armv,  it 
stood  up  upon  its  feet,  and  came  forth 
like  a  vehement  wind,  which,  ru.-hinir  upon 
the  enemy,  put  them  to  lliulit. 

SHEWRREAD.  The  name  given  to 
those  loaves  of  bread  which  the  Hebrew 
priests  placed,  every  Sabbath  dav,  upon 
the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuarv.  The 
Hebrew  literal!  v  signifies  bivritl  uf  /1/cc.v, 
these  loaves  lieintr  square,  and  havintr,  as 
it  were,  four  faces,  or  four  sides.  They 
arc  called  theirhn  nil  bv  the  (I  reek  and 
Latin  interpreters,  because  thev  were 
exposed  to  public  view  before  the  ark. 
The  table  on  which  thev  wen-  placed  was 
called  tin-  Inlil/'  uf  nlicirbriii(l. 

The  shewbread  consisted  of  twelve 
loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  These  were  served  up  hot  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  and  at  the  same  time  the 
stale  ones,  which  had  been  exposed  during 
the  whole  week,  were  taken  awav.  It 
was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  of  these 
loaves,  but  the  priests  onlv.  Ihnid  in 
deed,  compelled  bv  urgent  nccc-sitv,  broke 
through  this  restriction.  This  offering 
was  accompanied  with  sab  and  t'rank- 
mecii-e,  which  was  burnt  upon  the  table 
at  the  time  when  thev  set  on  fresh  loaves. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  loaves  of  shewbread  were 
ranged  upon  the  table.  Some  think  there 
were  three  piles  of  them,  of  four  in  each  ; 
others  say,  there  were  but  two  piles,  of 
six  loaves  in  each.  The  Rabbins  tell  us. 
that,  between  every  two  loaves,  there  were 
two  golden  pipes,  supported  bv  forks  of 
the  same  metal,  whose  ends  rested  upon 
the  ground,  to  convev  air  to  the  loaves,  to 
hinder  them  from  <_'n>win<_r  monldv. 

SHRINE.  The  place  where  something 
sacred,  or  a  relic,  is  deposited. 

SIIRIYF.     To  administer  confession. 

SHROVE  TCKSDAY.  The  day 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  so  called  in  the 
Church  of  England  troin  the  old  Saxon 
•word  xlirirr,  s!irif<  or  f-Jimrt',  which,  in 
that  language,  signifies  to  <v;//'r.>\  ;  it  being 
our  dui  v  to  confess  our  sins  to  (ioi>  on  that 
dav,  in  order  to  receive  the  ble--ed  sacra 
ment  of  the  eneharir-t.  and  thereby  qualify 
ourselves  for  a  more  rcligion>  observ 
ance  of  the  l.olv  time  of  Lent  immediately 
ensuing. 

M(  K.  COMMl'N'lON  OF.  (See 
C'oiiiiiiiniiiHi  of  tin'  Sift;.} 

SICK,  VISITATION  OF.  Ry  Canon 
7H.  When  anv  p.  r.-"ii  N  dangerously  sick 
in  anv  p:,ri-h,  the  mini-ter  or  curate, 
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having  knowledge  thereof,  shall  resort 
unto  him  or  her  (if  the  disease  be  not 
known,  or  probably  suspected  to  be  in 
fectious),  to  instruct  and  comfort  them  in 
their  distress,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
communion  book  if  he  be  no  preacher,  or 
if  he  be  a  preacher,  then  as  he  shall  think 
most  needful  and  convenient.  And  by  the 
rubric,  before  the  office  for  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  AVhen  any  person  is  sick, 
notice  shall  be  given  thereof  to  the  mi 
nister  of  the  parish,  who  shall  go  to  the 
sick  person's  house,  and  use  the  office  there 
appointed.  And  the  minister  shall  ex 
amine  the  sick  person  whether  he  repent 
him  truly  of  his  sins,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  the  world;  exhorting  him  to  for 
give,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  all 
persons  that  have  offended  him  ;  and  if  he 
hath  offended  any  other,  to  ask  them  for 
giveness  ;  and  where  he  hath  done  injury 
or  wrong  to  any  man,  that  he  may  make 
amends  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  And 
if  he  hath  not  before  disposed  of  his  goods, 
let  him  then  be  admonished  to  make  his 
will,  and  to  declare  his  debts  what  he 
oweth,  and  what  is  owing  to  him,  for  the 
better  discharge  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
quietness  of  his  executors.  But  men 
should  often  be  put  in  remembrance  to 
take  order  for  the  settling  of  their  temporal 
estates,  while  they  are  in  health.  And 
the  minister  should  not  omit  earnestly  to 
move  such  sick  persons,  as  are  of  ability, 
to  be  liberal  to  the  poor.  (See  Absolution, 
Communion  of  Sick,  Visitation  of  /Sick.) 

SIDESMEN.  It  was  usual  for  bishops 
in  the  visitations,  to  summon  some  credible 
persons  out  of  every  parish,  whom  they 
examined  on  oath  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  church,  and  other  affairs  relating 
to  it.  Afterwards  these  persons  became 
standing  officers  in  several  places,  espe 
cially  in  great  cities  ;  and  when  personal 
visitations  were  a  little  disused,  and  when 
it  became  a  custom  for  the  parishioners 
to  repair  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
began  about  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
officers  were  still  more  necessary,  and  then 
they  were  called  Testcs  Synodales,  or  Ju- 
ratorcs  Sijnodi;  some  called  them  synods- 
men,  and  now  they  are  corruptly  called 
sidesmen.  They  are  chosen  every  year, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and 
their  business  is  to  assist  the  churchwardens 
in  inquiring  into  things  relating  to  the 
church,  and  making  presentment  of  such 
matters  as  are  punishable  by  the  ecclesias 
tical  laws.  Hence  they  are  also  called 
Questmen :  but  now  the  whole  office  for 
the  most  part  is  devolved  upon  the  church 


wardens,   though   not  universally.     (See 
Churchwardens.) 

SIGNIFICAVIT.  The  writ  de  ea- 
communicato  capiendo  was  called  a  signifi- 
cavit  from  the  word  at  the  beginning  <>: 
the  writ:  Rex  vicecomiti  L.  salutem.  SIG 
NIFICAVIT  nobis  vencrabilis  Pater,  II.  L 
Episcopus,  $~c. 

ST.  SIMON  AND  ST.  JUDE'S  DAY 
A  holy-day  appointed  by  the  Church  ft  r 
the  commemoration  of  these  saints,  ol  • 
served  in  our  Church  on  the  28th  Octobe  • 

The  first  is  St.  Simon,  surnamed  tie 
Canaanite  and  Zelotes,  which  two  nanu  s 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  ;  for  the  Hebre  v 
term  Canaan,  signifies  a  zealot. 

There  was  a  sect  of  men  called  zealot -i 
about  the  time  of  CHRIST,  in  Judea,  who, 
out  of  a  pretended  zeal  for  GOD'S  honou • 
would  commit  the  most  grievous  outrages 
they  would  choose  and  ordain  highpriesis 
out  of  the  basest  of  the  people,  and  murdtr 
men  of  the  highest  and  most  illustrious 
extraction.  And  it  is  highly  probable  th;  t 
this  Simon,  before  his  conversion  and  call 
was  one  of  this  hot-headed  sect ;  or, 
least,  that  there  was  some  fire  or  fierceness 
conspicuous  in  his  temper,  that  occasioned 
his  being  distinguished  by  that  warm  nan*; 
lie  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  a 
relation  of  our  blessed  LORD  ;  either  his 
half-brother,  being  one  of  Joseph's  sor.s 
by  another  wife,  or  a  cousin  by  his  mother  s 
side. 

The  other  saint  this  day  commemorated 
was   likewise  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and   Simon's  brother,  and  consequently 
the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  our 
blessed  SAVIOUR. 

He  had  two  surnames,  viz.  Thaddeu 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  : 
diminutive  of  the  term  Judas,  as  it  is  d( 
rived  from  the  same   Hebrew  root ;   ;u 
Lebbeus,  which  is   derived  from   anothi  i 
Hebrew  root,  signifying  little  heart. 

SIMONY.  The  corrupt  presentatic  i 
of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for 
money,  gift,  or  reward.  It  is  so  calle  I 
from  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  who  thougl  t 
to  have  purchased  the  power  of  conferring 
the  gift  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  for  money 
(Acts,  viii.  19.);  though  the  purchasing 
holy  orders  seemed  to  approach  nearer  1) 
his  offence.  It  is  by  the  canon  law  a  verv 
grievous  offence ;  and  is  so  much  the  moi  i 
odious,  because,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  ol  - 
serves,  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  per 
jury;  for  the  presentee  is  sworn  to  hav  i 
committed  no  simony. 

Canon  40.  to  avoid  the  detestable  si  i 
of  simony,  provides  this  declaration  upc  i 
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)atli,  to  lie  taken  by  every  person  on 
K-ing  instituted  to  a  benefice:  '•  1  do 
swear  that  1  have  made  no  simoniacal 
layment,  contract,  or  promise,  directlv  or 
ndirectly  by  myself,  or  liy  anv  other  to 
ny  knowledge,  or  with  my  consent  to  any 
lerson  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  con 
cerning  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  this 
jcclesiastical  place,  preferment,  oilice,  or 
iving,  nor  will  at  anv  time  hereafter  per- 
brm  or  satisfy  any  such  kind  of  payment. 
.•ontract,  or  promise,  made  bv  any  other 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent  :  so 
lelp  me  GOD  through  JKSTS  C'IIRIST." 
.  And  by  statute  :51  Klix.  c.  (>.,  for  the 
ivoiding  of  simony  and  corruption,  it  is 
urovided  that  all  presentations  made  for 
>uch  consideration  as  is  described  in  the 
ibove  quoted  canon,  shall  be  utterly  void  ; 
md  any  person  or  bodv  politic  or  cor 
porate,  presenting  to  a  benefice,  for  such 
Consideration,  shall  forfeit  two  years' value 
>r  profits  of  the  benefice,  and  the  person 
>rocuring  himself  to  lie  so  presented  shall 
je  for  ever  disabled  from  holding  that 
penefice;  and  anv  person  who  shall  take 
my  reward,  other  than  the  usual  tees  for 
Admitting  or  inducting  to  a  benefice,  shall 
brfeit  two  years'  profits  of  such  benefice: 
md  the  admission  or  induction  shall  lie 
/Old,  and  the  patron  may  present  a^ain 
13  if  the  person  so  inducted  or  admitted 
vere  naturally  dead. 

In  the  great  case  of  the  l>ix}u>]>  »f 
London  and  l.ricis  JHxncy  I-'f't/tf/ir,  es(|., 
n  the  year  17hO.  the  rectory  of' the  pari.-h 
church  of  Woodham  Walter  in  Essex 
jjeing  vacant,  Mr.  Ffytche  ]iresented  Ins 
.•lerk,  the  Rev.  John  Kvre.  to  the  bisiinp 
i  T»r  institution.  The  bishop  being  in- 
brmed  that  the  said  John  Kyrc  had  given 
lis  patron  a  bond  in  a  large  penalty  to 
resign  the  said  rectory  at  any  time  upon 
lis  request,  and  the  said  John  Kvre  ac- 
cnowledging  that  he  had  <_riven  such  a 
)ond,  the  bishop  refused  to  institute  him 
0  the  living. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Ffvtche  broucrlit  a  c/'.v/jv 
'mpeilit  against  the  bishop  in  the  court  of 
'-•oniinon  pleas.  'J'he  cause  was  decided 
ligainst  the  bishop  in  that  court,  and.  sub 
sequently,  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench  ; 
|jut  upon  appeal  to  the  hoii^e  of  loids. 
lifter  much  debate,  and  the  opinions  of 
he  judges  bcint,'  called  for.  the  decision 
)f  the  courts  below  was,  upon  the  motion 
)f  Lord  Tlmrlow,  reversed.  The  lords. 
lowever,  divided  upon  the  question,  and 
he  numbers  were  nineteen  to  eighteen 
or  reversing  the  decision  of  the  inferior 
aw  courts,  ail  the  bishops  present  \oting 


in  the  majority.  I!ut  that  deci-ion  of  tin? 
house  of'  lords,  though  much  objected  to 
by  lawyers  at  the  time,  is  now  livid  to  be 
settled  law.  The  ground  of  the  decision 
was,  that  the  bond  to  the  patron  to  re-i'ju 
was  a  benefit  to  the  said  patron,  and  there 
fore  the  presentation  was  void. 

SIN,  DKADLV  SIX.  ANT)  SIX 
AGAINST  Till-;  HOLY  GHOST.  Oia- 
sixteenth  article,  headed  "  Sin  alter  15ap- 
tism,"  runs  thus:  Not  every  deadly  sin 
willingly  committed  after  baptism,  is  sin 
against  the  lloi.v  GHOST,  and  unpardon 
able;  wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is 
not.  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin, 
after  baptUm.  After  we  have  received 
th'  HOI.Y  GHOST  we  may  depart  from 
grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the 
grace  of  (ion  (we  mav)  ari-e  again,  and 
amend  our  lives;  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  condemned  that  sav  they  can  n<>  more 
sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  to  deny  the 
place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 
This  article  H  levelled  against  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Xovatians  of  old,  who  held 
every  sin  committed  after  baptism  to  be  un 
pardonable.  This  doctrine  being  revived 
by  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  other  enthu 
siasts,  which  sprang  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformat  ion,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  compilers  of  the  articles  had  an 
eve  likewise  upon  their  heterodoxy.  For, 
as  the  Papists  were  wont  maliciously  to 
impute  the  wild  doctrines  of  all  the  several 
sorts  of  enthusiast-;  to  ;dl  Protestants,  so 
it  was  thought  here  convenient  to  defend 
our  Church  against  the  imputation  of  any 
such  opinion. —  Dr.  Nicholls. 

In  the  preceding  article  notice  was  taken 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  maintain  the 
peccability  of  CHRIST  ;  and  in  this  we  have 
to  artrue  auainM  tho-e  who  contend  for 
the  impeccability  of  man.  —  Jl/>.  Tinnhnr. 

15v  ••deadly  sin"  in  this  article  we  are 
not  to  understand  such  sins  as,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  an-  called  •' mortal,"  in 
opposition  to  other-  that  are  '•  venial  :  "  as 
if  some  sin*,  thoii'jh  oilence-;  against  Gon, 
and  violation-;  of  his  law,  could  lie  of  their 
own  nature  such  slight  thin_'~,  that  they 
deserved  only  temporal  punishment,  and 
were  to  be  expiated  by  some  jneic  of 
penance  or  devotion,  or  the  coiiminnica- 
ti,,u  of  the  merit-  of  others.  Tli. ^Scrip 
ture  no  v  here  t. -aches  us  to  think  so 
sliirhtlv  of  the  maje-ty  of  Gnii.  or  of  his 
l.iw.  There  is  a  "curse"  u]»>n  every  one 
-that  ci'iitiuueth  not  in  all  things  whicli 
are  written  in  the  l»p"k  of  (he  law  to  do 
them"  (Gal.  iii.  1".):  and  the  same  curse 
must  ha\e  been  on  u-  all,  il'CiiKisT  had 
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not  redeemed  us  from  it :  "  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death."  And  St  James  asserts,  thot 
there  is  such  a  complication  of  all  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  law  of  GOD,  both  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver,  that  "  he  who  offends  in  one 
point  is  guilty  of  all."  (James,  ii.  10,  11.) 
So  since  GOD  has  in  his  word  given  us 
such  dreadful  apprehensions  of  his  wrath, 
and  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  we  dare  not  soften 
these  to  a  degree  below  the  majesty  of  the 
eternal  GOD,  and  the  dignity  of  his  most 
holy  laws.  But,  after  all,  we  are  far  from 
the  conceit  of  the  Stoics,  who  made  all 
sins  alike.  We  acknowledge  that  some  sins 
of  ignorance  and  infirmity  may  consist 
with  a  state  of  grace;  which  is  either  quite 
destroyed,  or  at  least  much  eclipsed  and 
clouded  by  other  sins,  that  are  more 
heinous  in  their  nature,  and  more  deliber 
ately  gone  about.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  word  "deadly  sin  "  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  article  ;  for  though  in  the  strictness  j 
of  justice  every  sin  is  "  deadly,"  yet  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  those  sins  only 
are  "  deadly  "  that  do  deeply  wound  the 
conscience,  and  that  drive  away  grace. — 
13 j).  JBurnct, 

Every  sin  is  in  its  nature  deadly,  since 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death "  (Rom.  vi. 
23.) :  and  every  sin  is  committed  against 
the  HOLY  GHOST,  as  well  as  against  the 
FATHER  and  the  SON  ;  but  still  pardon 
able,  if  it  be  not  that  sin  which  is  empha 
tically  styled  "  the  sin  against  the  HOLY 
GHOST  ;  "  and  that  is  "  blasphemy  against 
the  HOLY  GHOST."  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 
Mark,  iii.  28,  29,  30.)  Of  which  sin  St. 
Jerome  says,  that  "  they  only  are  guilty 
who,  though  in  miracles  they  see  the  very 
work  of  GOD,  yet  slander  them,  and  say 
that  they  are  done  by  the  devil ;  and 
ascribe  to  the  operation  of  that  evil  spirit, 
and  not  to  the  divine  power,  all  those 
mighty  signs  and  wonders  which  were 
wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  the  gos 
pel."  In  relation  to  all  other  sins,  we  are, 
as  Clement  of  Home  observes,  "  to  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  blood  of  CHRIST,  which  was 
shed  for  our  salvation,  and  hath  obtained 
the  grace  of  repentance  for  the  whole 
world."  —  Archdeacon  Wclchinan. 

And  "  the  doors,"  says  Clement  of  Alex 
andria,   "  are  open  to  every  one,  who   in  \ 
truth,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  returns  to 
GOD  ;  and  the  FATHER  most  willingly  re-  j 
ceives   a  son  who  truly  repents.     This  is 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  in  which 
all  men  are  invited  to  repentance  without  I 
any  discrimination  or  exception.     And  we 
are  told,  even  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa 


tion,  that  "  though  our  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though 
i  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool."  (Isaiah,  i.  18.)  And  the  exhorta 
tions  to  amendment  and  reformation,  con 
tained  in  the  epistles,  are  all  addressed  to 
persons  who  had  been  already  baptized,  am. 
who  had  been  guilty  of  faults  or  sins  sub 
sequent  to  their  baptism.  —  Bp.  Tomline. 

The  Church  of  Koine,  in  order  to  esta 
blish  its  dangerous  doctrine  of  the  meri 
of  good  works,  which  is  equally  opposes 
to  Scripture  and  to  fact,  divides  sin  int<> 
two  classes :  mortal  sin,  that  sin  which  i.s 
in  its  nature  gross,  and  is  committed  know 
ingly,  wilfully,  deliberately;  and  venial, 
sin,  under  which  head  are  classed  all  sins 
of  ignorance  and  negligence,  and  such  a 
are  considered  small  in  their  nature. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  some  in 
stances,  between  mortal  sins  and  venia! 
sins.  But  they  form  two  distinct  classes 
of  sin,  differing  not  merely  in  degree,  bu: 
in  genus  or  kind. 

Mortal  sins  render  the  transgressors 
children  of  wrath  and  enemies  of  GOD  : 
but  it  is  in  regard  to  venial  sins  that  the 
error  or  heresy  is  propounded.  It  is  stated 
that  in  this  mortal  life  even  holy  and  jus 
tified  persons  fall  into  daily  venial  sins, 
which,  nevertheless,  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  detract  from  their  holy  character. 
"  and  which  do  not  exclude  the  trans 
gressor  from  the  grace  of  GOD." 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  we  do  nor 
deny  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  be 
tween  sins  of  greater  or  less  enormity. 
But  the  error  of  the  Romanist  is  this — tha' 
he  makes  the  two  classes  of  sin  to  differ 
not  only  in  enormity  and  degree,  whicl 
we  admit  to  be  the  case,  but,  as  I  hav< 
just  said,  in  their  nature  and  kind.  1NY 
amount  of  venial  sins,  according  to  Bellar 
mine,  would  ever  make  a  mortal  sin. 

We  also  make  a  distinction  of  sins  :  wi 
call  some  sins  deadly,  and  others  infirm 
ities  ;  Ave  consider  the  commission  of  somi 
sins  as  not  inconsistent  with  a  state  01 
grace,  whereas  by  others  the  HOLY  SPIRIT 
may  be  grieved,  done  despite  unto,  anc 
quenched,  so  that  the  sinner  shall  be  spiri 
tually  dead  :  he  shall  die  a  second  death. 

But  here  is  the  difference  between  u 
and  the  Romanists  :  although  we  speak  o 
some  sins  as  of  less,  and  of  qthers  as  01 
greater  enormity,  we  consider  every  sin  t< 
be  in  its  nature  mortal ;  that  by  mam 
little  sins  a  man  may  be  damned,  even  a 
a  ship  may  be  sunk  by  a  weight  of  sand  a: 
well  as  by  a  weight  of  lead ;  and  that  the} 
are  not  damnable  to  us,  only  from  the  con 
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tant  intercession  of  CHRIST.  Whereas 
[legligences  anil  ignorances,  anil  sins  of 
osser  enormity,  arc  bv  tin1  I'om.'inists  not 
egarded  as  sins  at  all  in  tin.1  proper  sense 
•f  the  word. 

Hence  ice.  arc  for  ever  reiving  directly 
ipon  CHRIST  for  pardon  and  fur  mercy, 
vhile  they  rely  upon  their  own  merits. 
L'bey  appeal  to  the  justice  of  (ion;  we, 
;nowing  that  by  his  justice  we  must  lie 
ondemned,  conlide  in  his  mercy.  ?'/</•// 
ay  that  venial  sin  is  not  in  itself  mortal  : 
ye  regard  all  sin  as  mortal  in  itself  luit 
ejoice  to  know  that  if  any  man  sin  (any 
'iian  in  a  state  of  justification,  and,  on  that 
'cconnt,  not  sinning  habitually  and  wil- 
iillv),  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
'^ATIIKR,  JESUS  CHRIST  the  righteous,  and 
le  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
'  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
'3ads  men  to  CHRIST,  and  nails  them  pros- 
Tate  to  tlie  foot  of  the  cross,  whereas  the 
lomish  doctrine,  though  taking  men  to 
JURIST  in  the  first  instance,  soon  removes 
'hem  from  the  only  rock  of  salvation,  and 
uduces  them  to  rely  upon  an  arm  of  flesh. 
hir  doctrine  lays  low  in  the  dust  all 
iiinian  pride,  it  annihilates  every  notion 
f  human  merit,  and  exalts  the  S.vvioru 
S  our  all  in  all;  the  Koinish  doctrine, 
:stablishing  the  idea  of  human  merit  and 
upereroiratory  works,  drives  some  to  dc- 
(pair,  and  inflames  others  with  spiritual 
I  ride,  while  it  terminates  in  practical 
Idolatry.  Our  doctrine  is  primitive,  ca- 
;holic,  and  scriptural,  as  well  as  Protestant, 
'ver  reminding  us  that  "  there  is  one  (ion 
>nd  one  Mediator  between  (ion  and  men, 
^le  man  CHRIST  JKSUS  ; "  while  their  doc- 
rine  is  mediseval,  scholastic,  heretical,  and 
•pposed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  .JKSIS. 

SI  QUIS.  (See  Orders,  Ordination.) 
in  the  Church  of  England,  before  a  person 
,s  admitted  to  holy  orders,  a  notice  called 
'he  "  Sifj'ii.s"  (from  the  Latin  of  the  words 
/'  u n i/  person,  occurring  in  the  form)  is 
published  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where 
he  candidate  usually  resides,  in  the  follow- 
ng  form:  "Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 
(V.  B.,  now  resident  in  this  parish,  intends  to 
•Her  himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy  office 
'fa  deacon  [or  priest]  at  the  ensuing  urdi- 
jiation  of  the  Lord  IJishop  of—  — ;  and 
f  any  person  knows  any  just  cause  or  ini- 
lediment,  for  which  he  on^ht  not  to  be 
;dmitted  into  holy  orders,  he  is  now  to 
leclare  the  same,  or  to  signify  the  same 
:>rthwith  to  the  bishop." 

This  is  a  proper  occasion,  of  which  the 
pnscientious  layman  would  take  advan- 
uge,  of  testifying,  if  he  knows  anything 


which  unfits  the  candidate  for  the  .sirred 
ollice  to  which  he  aspires  :  if  no  objection 
be  made,  a  certificate  is  forwarded  to  ||u. 
bishop,  of  the  publication  of  the  ,SV  f/w/.v, 
with  no  impediment  alleged,  by  the  offici 
ating  minister  and  the  churchwarden. 

In  the  case  of  a  bishop,  the  ,S'/  /jn/s  is 
aflixed  by  an  officer  of  the  Arches  on  the 
door  of'  IJow  Church,  and  he  then  also 
makes  three  proclamations  for  opposers  tu 
appear,  \o. 

SlTTl.Mi.  This  posture  is  allowed  in 
our  Church  at  the  reading  of'  the  lessons 
in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
also  of  the  first  lesson  or  epistle  in  the 
communion  service,  but  at  no  other  time 
except  during  the  sermon.  Even  thus  we 
have  somewhat  relaxed  tlie  ride  of  the 


tood,  even  to  hear  sermons.  Some  ultra- 
Protestant  sects,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
differing  from  antiquity,  and  of  slighting 
us,  have  irreverently  used  sitting  as  the 
posture  of  receiving  the  Loan's  supper, 
which  ought  to  be  accounted  the  act  of 

deepest    devotion.        S<  Hue  A  Halls   ill    1'olaild 

have  done  this  even  tor  a  worse  reason  : 
/.  c.  to  shew  that  they  do  not  believe. 
CHRIST  to  be  (ion,  but  only  their  fellow 
creature. 

SOCIETIES.     The  Church  itself  is  the 

,  proper  channel  lor  the  circulation  of'  the 
Uible  ami  1'raver  I5ook,  for  the  establish 
ment  of'  missions,  and  the  erection  of  sanc- 
tiiaries;  the  Church  acting  under  her 

1  bishops,  and  bv  her  representative's  in 
synod.  ISut,  under  tln^  existing  circum 
stances  of'  the  Church  of  England,  not 
onlv  convocations,  but  diocesan  synods 
have  been  for  many  years  suspended  :  had 
not  this  been  the  case,  all  our  plans  for 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  in 
stitution  of'  missions,  and  so  forth,  would 
have  been  conducted  bv  committees  of' tlie 
convocation,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
avowed  authority  of  the  Church.  At  pre 
sent  we  are  obliged  to  promote  these  great 
objects  by  means  of  voluntary  associations. 
A  society,  to  be  a  Church  society,  mii-t 
be  confined  exclusively  to  members  of  the 
Church.  If  Dissenters  are  admitted  to  its 
L'overnment.  it  is  as  much  a  dissenting 
society  as  a  Church  societ  v,  i.e.  it  ceases  to 
be  a  Church  society,  strictly  speaking,  since, 
by  a  Church  society  we  me. in  a  society 
distinguished  from  a  dis-cnting  society. 
(See  the  article  on  Schism.) 

l!\;t,  admitting   that  we   are  to  unite  for 
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to  organise  a  religious  society  ?  And  on 
the  authority  of  the  text,  "  Obey  them  that 
rule  over  you,"  we  give  our  answer  in  the 
negative.  There  is  in  every  Church,  and 
every  diocese  of  a  Church,  a  higher  au 
thority,  to  which  presbyters,  deacons,  and 
laymen  are  to  defer :  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  and  all  his  suffragans  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Church  of  the  pro 
vince  generally  ;  the  diocesan  in  matters 
relating  to  a  particular  diocese.  So  the 
first  Christians  always  understood  the 
passage  to  which  we  have  referred.  "  Let 
no  one,"  says  Ignatius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  apostles  and  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
"  do  any  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
Church  separately  from  the  bishop."  "  Let 
presbyters  and  deacons,"  say  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  "  attempt  nothing  without  the 
bishop's  allowance,  for  it  is  he  to  whom 
the  LORD'S  people  are  committed."  —  Ca 
non  39.  Quotations  might  be  multiplied 
to  the  same  effect. 

We  may  here,  then,  discover  another 
principle.  In  forming  our  institutions  we 
ought  to  have  the  episcopal  sanction  for 
what  we  do.  Indeed  it  seems  ridiculous 
to  call  ourselves  Episcopalians,  and  then 
to  act  contrary  to  this  law  :  though  by  the 
way,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
some  there  were  who  did  so.  "  Some," 
says  St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  "  call 
him  bishop,  and  yet  do  all  things  without 
him ;  but  these  seem  not  to  me  to  have  a 
good  conscience,  but  rather  to  be  hypo 
crites  and  scorners."  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  therefore,  at  this  inconsistency 
in  our  own  age,  when  even  the  apostolical 
times  were  not  exempt  from  it.  But  here 
observe,  it  is  not  the  sanction  of  a  bishop, 
or  the  sanction  of  two  or  three  bishops 
that  suffice,  but  the  sanction  of  the  bishop, 
the  diocesan.  A  bishop  may  intrude  into 
another  man's  diocese,  and  thus  violate 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  be  himself 
liable  to  canonical  censure  :  his  example 
is  rather  to  be  avoided  than  followed.  Yet 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  because 
some  persons  think  that  all  must  be  right 
if  they  obtain  for  a  favourite  society  the 
names  of  one  or  two  bishops,  while  they 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  diocesan, 
against  whom,  perhaps,  they  are  acting. 
This  is,  in  fact,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  case,  rather  a  specious  evasion  than 
an  observance  of  the  system  of  the  Church, 
which  would  lead  us  to  place  every  institu 
tion  under  the  government  of  the  diocesan. 

But  bishops  are  only,  like  ourselves, 
fallible  men  ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to 
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suppose  that  the  converse  of  this  proposi 
tion  must  be  true,  that  because  no  society 
except  such  as  has  the  diocesan  at  it; 
head,  can  be  worthy  of  a  churchman';, 
support,  therefore  every  society  whicl 
has  a  diocesan's  sanction  must  have  : 
claim  upon  each  inhabitant  of  that  diocese 
The  Church  defers  to  her  bishops  as  tin 
executive  power,  but  she  does  not  regan 
them  as  irresponsible,  or  infallible,  o; 
despotic.  She  does  not  intend  that  the} 
should  transgress  Scripture,  and  lord  i 
over  GOD'S  heritage.  To  them,  as  well  a 
us,  the  principles  of  the  Church  are  to  bi 
a  guide  ;  and  they,  like  ourselves,  may  en  > 
occasionally  in  the  application  of  thest 
principles.  And  in  deciding  whether  t 
society  is  conducted  on  Church  principles 
it  is  not  to  the  diocesan,  but  to  the  societj 
itself  that  we  are  to  refer.  And  the  ques 
tion  is,  not  merely  whether  the  diocoai 
belongs  to  it,  but  also  whether  the  soeiet} 
places  the  diocesan  in  his  right  position; 
We  are  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  dio 
cesan,  even  though  the  diocesan  did  him 
self  neglect  them,  for  these  rights  pertain, 
not  to  him  personally,  but  to  the  Church 
We  are  therefore  to  ascertain,  whether  he 
is  recognised  by  the  society  as  the  diocesan 
as  the  spiritual  ruler  presiding  of  righ 
over  the  society  ;  so  recognised  as  that,  i: 
he  refused  to  sanction  its  proceedings,  i 
would  retire  from  the  field  ;  whether  i 
receives  him  out  of  deference  to  hi 
spiritual  character,  or  only  out  of  respec 
for  his  temporal  rank;  where,  as  in  tin'; 
country,  temporal  rank,  a  circumstance  o 
minor  consideration,  not  indeed  worthy  o 
notice,  is  conceded  to  him  ?  If  the  societj 
does  not  do  this,  it  is  not  one  whit  im 
proved,  so  far  as  its  constitution  is  con 
cerned,  though  a  diocesan  may  peradven- 
ture  be  one  of  its  members.  Here  thei 
we  come  to  another  principle,  and  we  ma} 
sum  up  what  has  been  said,  by  a^sertinr 
that  a  religious  society,  conducted  01 
strictly  Church  principles,  should  consis1 
of  churchmen  only,  and  should  be  unde) 
the  superintendence,  if  instituted  for  gene 
ral  purposes,  of  the  archbishops,  and  all 
the  bishops  of  both  provinces  of  the  Churcb 
of  England ;  if  for  diocesan  purposes,  01 
the  diocesan ;  if  for  parochial  purposes, 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  who  act  as  tht 
bishop's  delegates. 

SOCINIANS.  A  sect  of  heretics,  so 
called  from  their  founder  Faustus  Socinus. 
a  native  of  Sienna  in  Italy.  Their  tenets- 
arc, 

I.  That  the  eternal  FATHER  was  the 
one  only  GOD  ;  that  the  WORD  was  no 
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•noro  than  an  expression  of  the  GoniiKAn, 
.IK!  had  not  existed  from  nil  cternitv  ; 
.nd  that  Ji->i  s  CHKIST  was  Cod,  no  other 
wise  than  \>y  his  superiority  above  all 
creatures,  who  were  put  in  subjection  to 
lim  by  the  FATHKK. 

II.  That  Jr.si  s  CHRIST  Avas  not  a  me- 
liator  between  GOD  and  men,  but  sent 
'nto  the  world  to  serve  as  a  pattern  of 
:,hcir  conduct;  and  that  he  ascended  up  to 
iieaven  only,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  journey 
hither. 

i  III.  That  the  punishment  of  hell  will 
<ast  but  for  a  certain  time,  after  which 
poth  body  and  soul  will  be  destroyed. 
And, 

i  IV.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  princes  to 
nake  war. 

These  four  tenets  were  what  Socinus 
Defended  with  the  greatest  xeal :  in  oilier 
matters,  he  was  a  Lutheran,  or  a  Calvinist. 
Die  truth  is,  he  did  but  refine  upon  the 
errors  of  all  the  Anti-Trinitarians  who 
:dad  gone  before  him. 

The  Socinians  spread  extremely  in 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Transylvania. 
•Their  chief  school  was  at  Ilacow,  and 
•there  all  their  first  books  were  published. 
Their  sentiments  are  explained  at  large  in 
their  catechism,  printed  several  times, 
under  the  title  of  C'att'cfietiiti  Ecclesiarum 
iPolonicamim  wnun  Dcum  patron,  illiitsrjue 
'filiiiin  unigenitum,  itna  cin/i  Sancto  S/i'n ifn, 
•ex  .sacra  scriptnru  confitentum.  Tliey  were 
exterminated  out  of  Poland  in  Ki.j.3  :  since 
twliich  time  they  have  been  chiefly  sheltered 
.in  Holland;  where,  though  their  juiblie 
meetings  have  been  prohibited,  they  find 
imeans  to  conceal  themselves  under  the 
names  of  Arminians  and  Anabaptists. 

SOFFIT.  The  under- surface  of  an 
(arch.  In  the  nomenclature  of  mouldings, 
'the  soffit-plane  is  the  plane  at  right  angles 
:\vith  the  face  of  the  wall,  which  is  the 
direction  of  the  soflit  in  its  simplest  form. 
'Courses  of  mouldings  occupying  the  xoff/t- 
p/ititc  and  the  ivtdl-plaiie,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  chamfer -plane,  indicate  Norman  or 
'  Early  Fnudish  work. 

8OLIFIDIANS.     Those    who  rest  on 

faith  alone  for  salvation,  without  anv  con- 

inection  with  works;   or  who  judge   tlicm- 

i  selves  to  be  CIIHIST'S  because  they  believe 

tliey  are. 

SOAIPNOUR.  (Chrntccr.)  An  ollicer 
employed  to  summon  delinquents  to  appear 
in  ecclesiastical  courts,  now  called  an  ap 
paritor. 

SOX  OF  COD.   (S?uJcxns,L«rfl.)  The 

1  Sox,    which   is  the  \\"OUD  of  tlie    FATIII.K. 

begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  FATIIHE, 


the  very  and  eternal  Coi>,  and  of  one  -u'o- 
staneewitli  the  FATIIKK,  took  man's  nature 
in  the  womb  of  tin-  lile.-sed  Virgin,  of  her 
substance;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  ( ionm:  \i>  and 
Manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
CHHIST,  very  Con  and  very  Man;  \\ho 
truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried,  to  reconcile  his  FATHKK  to  us,  and 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  onlv  for  original  u'liilt, 
but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.  —  Artirli-  1 1. 
lie  is  the  true,  proper,  and  only  son  of  ( ion  ; 
begotten  "  from  t  lie  beginning;1'  "before 
the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  I'et.  i.'2<». 
1  John,  i.  ].);  as  he  "came  down  from 
heaven"  (John,  vi.  .'JS.),  where  he  had 
"glory  with  the  FATIH:H,"  "before  the 
world  was"  (.John,  xvii.  '>.)  ;  as  lie  is 
himself  called  Con,  "one"  with  the  "  FA 
THKK"  (John,  x. :{().),  being  of  the  -ami'  Di 
vine  essence  communicated  to  him  (Matt. 
xi.  27.  John,  v.  •_>(>.  xiii.  •'!.  xvi.  }•'>.  IJom. 
xiv.  !).),  and  exercising  a  power  above  that 
of  all  created  beings  (Eph.  i.  21.  llch.  \.~2. 
1:5.  1  I'et.  iii.  22.).  I5y  him  the  world 
and  "all  things  were  made"  (John,  i.  •'?. 

10.  Col.  i.  16.      Ileb.  i.  •_>.  10.),   by  whom 
are  all  things"   (1    Cor.  viii.  (i.),  for  "  He 
i>  bel'ore  all  things,  and  by  him   all   thing.-- 
consist"  (Col.  i.  17.).      "All  things  arc  put 
in  subjection  under  his  feet,"  and  "  nothing 
is  left   that    is   not   put   under  him"   (Ileb. 

11.  H.  I's.  viii.  <>.    1  Cor.  xv.  '27.   Fph.  i.  2'J.). 
Of' the  manner  and  natui'i-  of  this  genera 
tion    we  are    ignorant,   and   must    not    en 
deavour  to  be  wise  above  what   is   written. 
A\ C  find  our    LOUD    declared    bv    prophecy 
to  be  a  "  son  begotten"  (I's.  ii.  7.),  and  ac 
knowledged,   by    inspiration,   as   "the  only 
begotten  Sox"  (John,  iii.  Hi.   i.  14.    1  John, 
iv.  v).).      That  he  is  "the  image   of  the  in 
visible  COD,  the   fir.-t-born   of  (or   before) 
cverv  creature,  for  bv  him  were  all  tiiiiiLrs 
created"   (Col.  i.    1-1,    Hi.):   and   who   thu> 
"being  in  the  form  of  (ion,"  "the  bright 
ness  of  his  <flory,  and  the  1-xpros  image  of 
hi-    jicrson"     (Ileb.    i.    .'!.),    was     without 
"robbery    equal    to    Con"    (Phil.    ii.    (!.). 
That  he  "is  in  the  bosom  of  the  FAIIII;K" 
(John,    i.    I*.),    and    is    "one"    with    him 
(John,  x.   :>().).      Manv  similes    were    ima 
gined  bv  the  ancient-  to  elu<  idate  this  :   as 
the    sun    producing    light  —  a   fountain    its 
streams.  \c.  ;   but    too   much   caution   can 
not  be  u.-ed  on  this  subject,  lest  things  are 
conceived  or  uttered  by  us  derogatory  to 
the   ineli'ablc    nature    and    peculiar    attri 
butes  of'  the  I  )i\  ine  majest  v. 

lie   was   foretold    in    Scripture    as    "the 
SON  of  COD"  (Luke,  i.  •'!•}.),   and   acknow- 
u  u  :i 
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lodged  on  earth  —  by  men  inspired  (Matt, 
xvi.  16.  John,  i.  34.  xx.  31.  Acts,  ix 
20.)  —  by  devils  (Matt.  viii.  29.  Mark,  iii. 
11.  Luke,  iv.  41.),  —  and  by  the  world 
(Malt.  xiv.  33.  John,  i.  49.  xi.  27.),  as 
he  shall  be  in  heaven  (Rev.  ii.  18.).  There 
fore  he  addresses  GOD  as  his  "  FATHER" 
(Mark,  xiv.  36,  &c.)  and  claims  to  him 
self  the  title  from  men  (John,  v.  18.  22 — 
2o,  ix.  35.  with  37.),  though  for  this  he 
was  accused,  by  the  Jews,  of  blasphemy 
(John,  x.  36.  xix.  7.).  He  is  the  only 
SON  also,  by  reason  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  there  being  none  but  him 
begotten  by  sucli  generation. 

SORTES.  A  method  of  divination 
borrowed  by  some  superstitious  Christians 
from  the  heathen,  and  condemned  by  seve 
ral  councils.  The  heathen,  opening  Virgil 
at  hazard,  took  the  first  words  they  found 
as  indicating  future  events,  and  this  pro 
cess  they  called  Sortes  Virgiliance.  The 
superstitious  imitators  of  this  custom  used 
the  Bible  in  the  same  way,  and  called  their 
divinations  Sortex  sacra. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS.  The  deluded 
followers  of  one  Johanna  Southcot,  a  ser 
vant  girl  at  Exeter,  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  gave  herself  out  as  the 
woman  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  declared  that  she  held 
converse  with  spirits,  good  and  bad,  and 
with  the  HOLY  GHOST  himself.  She  gave 
sealed  papers,  wliich  were  called  her 
"  seals,"  to  her  followers,  which  were  to 
protect  them  from  all  evil  of  this  life 
and  the  next.  In  1814,  having  fallen  from 
indulgence  and  want  of  exercise  into  a 
habit  of  body  which  gave  her  the  appear 
ance  of  pregnancy,  she  announced  herself 
the  mother  of  the  approaching  Shiloh. 
She  died,  hewever,  and  her  body  was 
opened,  revealing  the  real  cause  of  her 
appearance ;  but  her  death  and  burial  did 
not  undeceive  her  followers,  though  no  re 
surrection  of  their  leader  has  yet  taken 
place. 

SPANDRTL.  The  triangular  portion 
of  wall  between  two  arches,  or  an  arch 
and  the  adjoining  wall ;  or  between  the 
side  of  an  arch  and  the  square  panel  in 
which  it  is  set.  The  latter  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  perpendicular  doorways,  being 
often  richly  ornamented  with  figures,  fo 
liage,  or  heraldic  shields. 

SPIRE.  The  high  pyramidal  capping 
or  roof  of  a  tower.  The  earliest  spires 
still  existing  in  England  are  Early  English  ; 
and  in  this  style,  as  well  as  m  the  next,  or 
Geometric,  it  is  generally  of  the  form  called 
a  broach.  In  the  Decorated,  the  broach  and 


the  parapctted  spire  occur  indifferently: 
in  the  Perpendicular,  the  latter  almost 
exclusively,  though  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire 
in  wliich  Perpendicular  broaches  are  not 
uncommon.  Many  of  our  loftiest  spires 
were  formerly  of"  timber,  covered  Avith 
lead :  such  was  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  highest  in  the  kingdom : 
such  is  still  the  remarkable  twisted  spire 
of  Chesterfield.  Several  smaller  spires  ol 
this  kind  remain  in  the  southern  counties, 
but  the  perishableness  of  the  material  has 
led  to  the  destruction  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

SPLAY.  The  slanting  expansion  in 
wards  of  windows,  for  the  wider  diffusion 
of  light.  This  is  usually  very  great  in 
Norman  windows,  where  the  external 
aperture  is  small. 

SPONSORS.  In  the  administration  of 
baptism,  these  have  from  time  immemorial 
held  a  distinguished  and  important  place. 
Various  titles  have  been  given  them  sig 
nificative  of  the  position  they  hold,  and 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  pledged. 
Thus  they  are  called  sponsors,  because  in 
infant  baptism  they  respond  or  answer  for 
the  baptized.  They  are  sureties,  in  virtue 
of  the  security  given  through  them  to  the 
Church,  that  the  baptized  shall  be  "  vir 
tuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  ami  a 
Christian  life."  And  from  the  spiritual 
affinity  here  created,  by  wliich  a  respon 
sibility  almost  parental  is  undertaken  by 
the  sureties,  in  the  future  training  of  the 
baptized,  the  terms  godfather  and  god 
mother  have  taken  their  rise. 

(For  the  rubrics  and  canons  on  this  sub 
ject  see  Godfather.) 

In  the  ancient  Church  they  reckoned 
three  sorts  of  sponsors:  1.  For  children, 
who  could  not  renounce,  or  profess,  or 
answer  for  themselves.  2.  For  such  adult 
persons,  as  by  reason  of  sickness  or  in 
firmity  were  in  the  same  condition  as 
children,  incapable  of  answering  for 
themselves.  3.  For  all  adult  persons  in 
general. 

The  sponsors  for  children  were  obliged 
to  answer  to  all  the  interrogatories  usually 
made  in  baptism,  and  then  to  be  the 
guardians  of  their  Christian  education. 
In  most  cases,  parents  were  sponsors  for 
their  own  children ;  and  the  extraordinary 
cases  in  which  they  were  presented  by 
others  were  such,  where  the  parent  could 
not  or  would  not  perform  that  kind  ofh'ce 
for  them  ;  as  when  slaves  were  presented 
for  baptism  by  their  masters  ;  or  children, 
whose  parents  were  dead,  were  brought  by 
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my  charitable   persons,  who   would    take 

)ity    on    thrill  ;    or    children    exposed    bv 

:   heir  parents,  who  were  soinctiiues   taken 

i  ip  by  tlie  holy  virgins  of  the  Church,  and 

-  ry  them  presented  unto  baptism.    In  these 
;  ,'ast's,  where  strangers  became  sureties  for 

.•hildren,  they  were  not  obliged,  by  virtue 

.  >f  tlieir  suretyship,  to  maintain  them;  but 

he  Church   was    charged   with    this    care, 

md  they  were  supported  out  of  the 
;  common  stock.  All  that  was  required  of 
:  such  sponsors  was,  first,  to  answer  to  the 
j  several  interrogatories  in  baptism;  and, 

secondly,  to  take  care,  by  good  admoni- 
;  ions  and  instructions,  that  they  performed 

Jieir  part  of  the  covenant  they  engaged  in. 
The  second  sort  of  sponsors  were  to 

inswer  for  such  adult  persons  as  were  in- 

•apable  of  answering  for  themselves.  These 

•  .v ere  such  as  were  suddenly  struck  speech- 
,?ess,  or  seized  with   a  frciixy    through  the 

violence  of  some  distemper,  and  the  like. 
A.nd  they  might  be  baptized,  if  their 
riends  could  testify  that  thev  had  before - 
iiand  desired  baptism.  In  which  case  the 
.  same  friends  became  sponsor.-  for  their, 
naking  the  very  same  answers  for  them 
:hat  they  did  for  children. 

The  third  sort  of  spon.-ors  were  for  such 
tdult  persons  as  were  able  to  answer  for 
.:hemselves  ;  for  these  also  had  their  sure- 
(.ies,  and  no  persons  anciently  were  bap- 
j:ized  without  them.  It  was  no  part  of 
':he  ofiice  of  these  sponsors  to  answer  to 
:the  interrogatories  made  in  baptism  :  the 
adult  persons  were  to  answer  for  them 
selves,  according  to  that  plain  sentence 
':>!'  the  gospel,  "  lie  is  of  age,  let  him  an 
swer  for  himself."  The  only  business  of 
sponsors,  in  this  case,  was  to  be  guardians 
'jf  their  spiritual  life,  and  to  take  care  of 
their  instruction  and  morals,  both  before 
and  after  baptism.  This  oilice  was  chiefly 
imposed  upon  the  deacons  for  the  men,  , 
and  the  deaconesses  for  the  women. 

Anciently,  there  was  no  prohibition  of 
•mv  sorts  of  men  from  performing  tins 
charitable  oilice:  excepting  only  cate 
chumens,  energumens,  heretics,  and  pe 
nitents;  that  is,  persons  who  as  yet  were 
never  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 
or  such  as  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of 
baptism  and  Church-communion  by  their 
crimes  or  errors  ;  such  persons  being 
deemed  incapable  of  assisting  others,  who 
istood  in  need  of  assistance  themselves.  [ 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  (.reat,  the 
Council  of  Men!/  forbad  fathers  to  be 
sponsors  for  their  own  children  :  and  this 
was  the  first  prohibition  of  this  sort. 

It  is  observable,  that  anciently  no  more 


than  one  sponsor  was  required,  namelv,  a 
man  lor  a  man,  ami  a  woman  for  a  woman. 
In  the  case  of'  infant-,  i.o  re-ard  wa-  had 
to  the  difference  of' -ex  :  for  a  viruin  miidit 
be  spon-or  for  a  male  child,  and  a  father 
tor  his  children,  whether  male  or  female. 
This  practice  was  confirmed  bv  the  C'OIUK  il 
of  Mentz,  upon  a  rea-on  which  i-  some 
thing  peculiar:  fnr  tliey  concluded,  that, 
because  there  is  but  one  COD,  one  faith, 
and  one  bapti.-ni,  therefore  an  infant  ought 
to  have  but  one  spon.-or. —  Jiiii^/niiii. 

S^LINCII.  Morepioperly  'j'ci^-nfin: 
A  small  arch  thrown  aero--  the  amjle  of 
a  square  tower,  to  receive  one  of  the  -ides 
of  an  octagonal  -pile  or  lantern.  In 
broach  spires  the  external  slant  over  this 
arch  i>  also  called  a  -quinch. 

STALLS.  In  a  cathedra!  or  collegiate 
church,  certain  seats  constructed  for  the 
clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
intended  for  their  exclusive  use.  The-e 
stalls  are  placed  in  that  portion  of  tin- 
building  called  tin-  c/in/r,  or  the  part  in 
which  divine  service  is  usually  pel  formed. 
'1  he  same  word  is  al-o  n-i  d  to  -ignifv  aiiv 
benefice,  which  gives  the  per.-on  holding  it 
a  seat,  or  stall,  with  the  chapter,  in  a  ca 
thedral  or  collegiate  church. 

STANDING.  Th.-  posture  enjoined 
by  the  Church  at  several  parts  of  divine 
service,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  exhortation 
with  which  the  service  of  moining  and 
evening  commences,  and  at  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  hviuns.  In  the  primitive  Church  the 
sermon  was  listened  to  standing;  and  in 
some  churches  the  people  -tood  pravingon 
the  LORD'S  day,  and  (luriii'_r  the  fil'iv  da\s 
after  La-ter,  because  it  was  not  then  so 
fitting  to  look  downwards  to  the  earth,  as 
upwards  to  their  risen  and  a-crndcd  LOUD. 
STATIONS.  The  weekly  fa-t>  of 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Station,  in  the 
liomi-h  Church,  denote-  certain  churches: 
in  vihich  indulgence-  are  granted  on 
certain  davs.  Il  is  also  a  ceremony  where 
in  the  clergy  go  out  of'  the  choir  and  sing 
before  an  image. 

STLLl'Lli.  The  tower  of  a  rhmvli 
with  all  it-  appendages,  a-  turret,  octagon, 
and  -pin-. 

STLl'lILX,  ST.  STLl'lIL.VS  DAY. 
A  fe-tival  of'  the  Chri-lian  Church,  ob 
served  on  the  :Mth  of  I  )ecember,  in  honour 
of' the  protomartvr,  St.  Stephen. 

STOLL.  or  O'KAKIL.M.  A  long  and 
narrow  -cart'  with  fringed  extremities,  that 
crossed  tliebrea-t  to  the  girdle,  and  thence 
descended  in  front  on  both  side.-  a-  low  as 
the  knee.-.  The  deacon  v\orc  it  over  th>- 
l"ft  shoulder,  and  in  the  Latin  Church 
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joined  under  the  right  arm,  but  in  the 
Greek  Church  with  its  two  extremities, 
one  in  front  and  the  other  hanging  down 
his  back.  The  word  ayioc  was  sometimes 
thrice  embroidered  on  it  instead  of  crosses 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vestments 
used  by  the  Christian  clergy,  and  in  its 
mystical  signification  represented  the  yoke 
of  CHRIST.  —  Palmer. 

STOUP.  A  bason  to  receive  holy  water, 
often  remaining  in  porches,  or  in  some 
other  place  near  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
and  towards  the  right  hand  of  a  person 
entering. 

SUBDEACONS.  An  inferior  order  of 
clergy  in  the  Christian  Church,  so  called 
from  their  being  employed  in  subordina 
tion  to  the  deacons. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order 
in  any  writers,  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  when  Cyprian  lived,  who 
speaks  of  subdeacons  as  settled  in  the 
Church  in  his  time.  The  author  of  the 
"Constitutions"  refers  them  to  an  aposto 
lical  institution,  and  brings  in  St.  Thomas 
the  apostle,  giving  directions  to  bishops  for 
their  ordination.  But  in  this  he  is  singular, 
it  being  the  general  opinion  that  subdeacons 
are  merely  of  ecclesiastical  institution. 

As  to  their  office,  it  was  to  fit  and 
prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of 
the  altar,  and  deliver  them  to  the  deacons 
in  the  time  of  divine  service ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons  at 
the  altar ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  come 
within  the  rails  of  it,  to  set  a  paten  or  cup, 
or  the  oblations  of  the  people,  thereon. 
Another  of  their  offices  was,  to  attend  the 
doors  of  the  church  during  the  commu 
nion-service.  Besides  which  offices  in  the 
church,  they  had  another  out  of  the 
church,  which  was,  to  carry  the  bishop's 
letters  or  messages  to  foreign  churches. 
As  to  their  ordination,  it  was  performed 
without  imposition  of  hands ;  and  the 
ceremony  consisted  in  their  receiving  an 
empty  paten  and  cup  from  the  hands  of 
the  bishop,  and  an  ewer  and  towel  from 
the  archdeacon. 

The  singularity  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  remarkable  in  keeping  up  to  the  exact 
number  of  seven  subdeacons ;  whereas  in 
other  Churches  the  number  was  indefinite. 

The  employment  of  the  subdeacons  in 
the  llomisli  Church  is  to  take  care  of  the 
holy  vessels,  to  prepare  and  pour  water 
upon  the  wine  in  the  chalice,  to  sing  the 
epistle  at  solemn  masses,  to  bring  and  hold 
the  book  of  the  gospels  to  the  deacon,  to 
give  it  the  priest  to  kiss,  to  carry  the  cross 
in  processions,  and  to  receive  the  oblations 


of  the  people.  The  bishop,  when  1  c 
confers  the  order  of  subdeacon,  causes  tic 
candidate  to  lay  his  hands  on  a  cup  and 
paten,  both  empty,  saying  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  "  Videtecujus  ministeriumvob  s 
traditur,"  &c.  "  Take  care  of  the  ministry 
which  is  committed  to  your  charge,  and 
present  yourself  unto  GOD  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreeable  to  him' 
After  which,  the  candidate  lays  his  hanJ 
on  the  epistles,  and  the  bishop  say :, 
"Receive  this  book,  and  the  power  <•; 
reading  the  epistles  in  the  holy  Church  ( ••; 
GOD."  The  person  to  be  ordained  mus-l 
present  himself  clothed  in  a  white  albr 
and  holding  a  lighted  taper  in  his  rigli 
hand.  After  the  litanies,  &c.,  the  bisho,) 
clothes  him  with  the  amict,  saying,  "  Ac- 
cipe  amictum,  per  quern  designatur  casti- 
gatio  vocis,"  that  is,  "  Receive  the  amici 
which  denotes  the  bridle  of  speech."  II, 
then  puts  the  maniple  on  his  left  arm 
telling  him  that  it  signifies  the  fruit  c 
good  works ;  and  clothes  him  with  th 
dalmatica,  letting  him  know  that  it  is 
garment  of  joy. 

The  office  of  subdeacon  does  not  subsis 
in  the  Church  of  England.  —  Bingham. 

SUBLAPSARIANS.  Those  who  hoi 
that  GOD  permitted  the  first  man  to  fal 
into  transgression  without  absolutely  pre 
determining  his  fall ;  or  that  the  decree  o 
predestination  regards  man  as  fallen,  \a\ 
an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which  Adam  hat! 
into  a  state  in  which  all  were  to  be  left  t< 
necessary  and  unavoidable  ruin,  who  wer 
not  exempted  from  it  by  predestination 
(See  Supralapsarians.) 

SUBSTANCE.  In  relation  to  the  GOD 
UEAD,  that  which  forms  the  Divine  essenci 
or  being  —  that  in  which  the  Divine  attri 
butes  inhere.  In  the  language  of  the 
Church,  and  agreeably  with  holy  writ 
CHKIST  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  substanc* 
with  the  FATHER,  being  begotten,  am 
therefore  partaking  of  the  Divine  essence 
not  made,  as  was  the  opinion  of  some  o1 
the  early  heretics.  (See  Homoousion 
Person,  and  Trinity.) 

SUCCESSION,  APOSTOLICAL,  or 
UNINTERRUPTED.  (See  Apostolic* 
Succession.)  The  doctrine  of  a  regular  anc 
continued  transmission  of  ministerial  au 
thority,  in  the  succession  of  bishops,  from 
the  apostles  to  any  subsequent  period 
To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  pre 
mise,  that  the  powers  of  the  ministry  can 
only  come  from  one  source  —  the  greal 
HEAD  of  the  Church.  By  his  immediate 
act  the  apostles  or  first  bishops  were  con 
stituted,  and  they  were  empowered  to  send 
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others,  as  ho  had  sent  them.  Hero  then 
was  created  the  first  link  of  a  chain  which 
was  destined  to  reach  from  CHRIST'S  ascen 
sion  to  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
world.  And  as  the  ordaining  power  was 
confined  exclusively  to  the  apostles  (see 
Episcopacy),  no  other  men  or  ministers 
could  possibly  exercise  it :  from  them 
alone  was  to  be  obtained  the  authority  to 
feed  and  govern  the  Church  of  all  future 
ages.  Ijy  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  the 
Church  rapidly  spread  through  the  then 
known  world,  and  with  this  there  grew  up 
a  demand  lor  an  increase  of  pastors.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  apostles  ordained  elders  or 
•presbyters  in  all  churches;  but  the  powers 
given  to  these  terminated  in  themselves; 
they  could  not  communicate  them  to 
others.  A  few  therefore  were  consecrated 
to  the  same  rank  held  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  to  these  the  full  authority 
of  the  Christian  ministry  was  committed, 
qualifying  them  to  ordain  deacons  and 
presbyters,  and,  when  necessary,  to  impart 
their  full  commission  to  others.  Here  was 
the  second  link  of  the  chain.  For  ex- 
innple  :  1'aul  and  the  other  apostolic 
bishops  were  the  first.  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  others,  who  succeeded  to  the  same 
ministerial  powers,  formed  the  second.  A 
third  series  of  bishops  were  in  like  man 
ner  ordained  by  the  second,  as  time  ad- 
Ivanced,  and  a  fourth  series  by  the  third. 
And  here  the  reader  will  perceive  what  is 
meant  by  uninterrupted  succession,  vi/.  a 
perfect  and  unbroken  transmission  of  the 
original  ministerial  commission  from  the 
'apostles  to  their  successors,  by  the  pro 
gressive  and  perpetual  conveyance  of  their 
powers  from  one  race  of  bishops  to  another. 
The  process  thus  established  was  faith 
fully  carried  on  in  every  branch  of  the 
'universal  Church.  And  as  the  validity  of 
the  ministry  depended  altogether  on  the 
legitimacy  of  its  derivation  from  the 
apostles,  infinite  care  was  taken  in  the 
consecration  of  bishops,  to  see  that  the 
ecclesiastical  pedigree  of  their  consecra 
tions  was  regular  and  indisputable.  In 
pase  that  any  man  broke  in  upon  the  apos 
tolical  succession,  by  "  climbing  up  some 
ather  way,"  he  was  instantly  deposed.  A 
l^reat  part  of  the  ancient  canons  were  made 
'for  regulating  ordinations,  especially  those 
:jf  bishops,  by  providing  that  none  should 
be  ordained,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
by  less  than  three  bishops  of  the  same 
province;  that  strange  bishops  should  not 

be    admitted    to    ioin    with    those    of    the 
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province  on  such  occasions,  but  those  only 

ffho  were  neighbours  and  well  known,  and 


the  validity  of  whose  orders  was  not  di>- 
puted.  The  care  thus  taken  in  the  earlv 
ages  to  preserve  inviolate  the  succession 
from  the  apostles,  has  been  maintained  in 
all  Churches  down  to  the  present  da\. 
There  are  in  existence,  catalogues  of 
bishops  from  the  year  1«4(!  back  to  the 
•  lay  of  Pentecost.  These  catalogues  are 
i  proofs  of  the  importance  always  attached 
by  the  Church  to  a  regular  genealogy  in 
her  bishops.  And  they,  as  well  as  the 
living  bishops  themselves,  are  proofs  of  tin* 
,  reality  of  an  apostolical  succession.  Jt  lias 
been  well  remarked,  that  CIIIUST  Jus  is 
has  taken  more  abundant  care  to  ascertain 
j  the  succession  of  pastors  in  his  Church, 
;  than  ever  was  taken  in  relation  to  the 
Aaronical  priesthood.  For,  in  this  case, 
!  the  succession  is  transmitted  from  seniors 
:  to  juniors,  by  the  most  public  and  solemn 
action,  or  rather  series  of  actions,  that  is 
ever  performed  in  a  Christian  Church;  an 
action  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and 
attested  by  great  numbers  of  the  most 
authentic  witnesses,  as  consecrations  al 
ways  were.  And  we  presume  it  cannot 
bear  any  dispute,  but  that  it  is  now  more 
easily  to  be  proved  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  canonical!  v  ordained,  than 
that  any  person  now  living  is  the  son  of 
him  who  is  called  his  father;  and  that  the 
same  might  have  been  said  of  anv  arch 
bishop  or  bishop  that  ever  sat  in  that  or 
any  oilier  episcopal  see  during  the  time  of 
his  being  bishop. 

Such  then  is  uninterrupted  succession  ; 
a  fact  to  which  every  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon,  in  the  wide  world,  looks  :is  the 
ground  of  validity  in  his  orders.  Without 
this,  all  distinction  between  a  clergyman 
and  a  layman  is  utterly  vain,  for  no  secu 
rity  exists  that  heaven  will  ratily  the  acts 
of  an  illegally  constituted  minister  on 
earth.  AVithout  it,  ordination  confers  none 
but  humanly  derived  powers. 

The  following  acute  observation  occurs 
in  Morgan's  "  Verities  :" 

The  succession  of  Canterbury  from  Au 
gustine,  A.I).  S!)7,  to  Tillotson,  Hi!)],  in 
cludes  seventy-nine  archbishops,  giving 
each  an  average  reign  of  less  than  fourteen 
years.  The  view  in  which  some  jn.-r.-ons, 
oj»posed  to  the  indispeusabilit  y  ot  the 
apostolic  succession  try  to  place  it  —  a^  a 
single  chain  of  single  links,  I'MHII  some  one 
sinule  apostle,  of  which  one  link,  wanting 
or 'broken,  breaks  the  succession  —  if  very 
contrary  to  the  facts  to  be  illustrated  is 
yet  ver'v  oiiginal.  (Irani  each  ap<»tle  to 
have  founded  twenty  churches,  here  an 
al  least,  (t/>  oritfim;  two  hundred  and  forty 
u  u  4 
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successions  apostolically  commenced.  Con 
sidering  how  these  have  reproduced  them 
selves  a  thousand-fold,  and  that  each  epis 
copal  link  succeeded  the  last  as  publicly 
as  kings  their  predecessors,  the  "  one 
chain  "  is  not  a  very  fortunate  comparison. 

SUFFRAGANS.  The  word  properly 
signifies  all  the  provincial  bishops  who  are 
under  a  metropolitan,  and  they  are  called 
his  suffragans,  because  he  has  power  to 
call  them  to  his  provincial  synods  to  give 
their  suffrages  there. 

The  chorepiscopi  have  been  long  set 
aside,  who  had  been  for  many  ages  rural 
bishops,  of  which  we  will  give  this  short 
account : 

The  bishop,  who  was  the  supreme  of 
the  whole  diocese  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
did  generally  reside  in  the  city  with  his 
presbyters,  and  when  disabled  by  old  age, 
or  any  other  infirmity,  to  inspect  and 
govern  the  Church,  he  usually  chose  a 
coadjutor  to  assist  him,  and  this  person 
often  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric. 
Afterwards,  Avhen  Christianity  spread  it 
self  into  many  towns  and  villages  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  city,  and  the 
number  of  the  converted  heathens  daily 
increased,  it  was  thought  fit  to  choose 
another  assistant,  who  was  called  chore- 
piscopu?,  or  a  country  bishop,  as  the  word 
itself  imports,  who  was  really  a  bishop  in 
order,  and  not  a  mere  presbyter.  It  is 
true  he  was  inferior  to  the  city  bishop, 
but  still  he  was  a  bishop,  and  ,his  office 
was  to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  and 
morals  of  the  country  clergy,  and  to  see 
that  no  persons  but  such  as  were  duly 
qualified  should  be  let  into  the  ministry. 
They  had  power  to  confirm  in  country 
churches,  and  to  sit  and  vote  in  councils 
in  their  own  names ;  they  might  ordain 
readers  and  sub- deacons,  but  not  pres 
byters  and  deacons  without  the  bishop's 
license.  But,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
their  power  was  diminished ;  for  it  was 
decreed  by  that  council  that  bishops 
.should  not  be  in  country  villages,  but 
visiting  presbyters  should  be  in  their 
room.  However,  their  power  was  not 
suppressed  at  once  ;  it  sank  by  degrees, 
and  afterwards  in  the  ninth  century  it 
came  to  nothing ;  and  then  it  was  pre 
tended  they  were  not  bishops,  but  pres 
byters,  and  so  the  whole  order  was  set 
aside  in  the  Western  Church.  In  the 
A'ery  beginning  of  the  Reformation  here, 
viz.  an.  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  14.,  an  act 
passed  to  restore  this  order  of  men  under 
the  name  of  suffragan  bishops.  The  pre 
amble  recites,  that  good  laws  had  been 


made  for  electing  and  consecrating  arch-  i 
bishops  and  bishops,  but  no  provision  was  I 
made  for  suffragans,  which  had  been  ac 
customed  here  for  the  more  speedy  ad 
ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  : 
devout  things,  &c. ;  therefore  it  was  enacted 
that  the  places  following  should  be  the  ] 
sees  of  bishops  suffragans  :  Bedford,  Ber 
wick,  Bridgewater,  Bristol,  Cambridge. 
Colchester,  Dover,  St.  Germain,  Guilford, 
Gloucester,  Grantham,  Hull,  Huntingdon. 
Isle  of  Wight,  Ipswich,  Leicester,  Marl- 
borough,  Moulton,  Nottingham,  Penrith. 
Southampton,  Shaftesbury,  Shrewsbury, 
Taunton,  Thetford.  The  bishop  of  each 
diocese  shall  by  petition  present  two  per 
sons  to  the  king,  whereof  he  shall  allow 
one  to  be  the  suffragan,  and  thereupon 
direct  his  mandate  to  the  archbishop  to 
consecrate  him,  which  was  to  be  done 
after  this  manner :  first  it  recites  that  the 
bishop  having  informed  the  king  that  he 
wanted  a  suffragan,  had  therefore  pre 
sented  two  persons  to  him  who  were 
qualified  for  that  office,  praying  that  the 
king  would  nominate  one  of  them ;  there 
upon  he  nominated  P.  S.,  being  one  of  the 
persons  presented,  to  be  suffragan  of  the 
see  of  Ipswich,  requiring  the  archbishop 
to  consecrate  him.  The  bishop  thus  con 
secrated  was  to  have  no  greater  authority 
than  what  was  limited  to  him  by  com 
mission  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  was  to  last  no  longer.  It  is  true  this 
act  wa.s  repealed  by  1  &  2  Philip  & 
Mary,  cap.  8. ;  but  it  was  revived  by  1 
Elizabeth,  though  never  put  in  practice 
since  that  time. 

SUFFRAGE.  A  vote,  token  of  assent 
and  approbation,  or,  as  in  public  worship, 
the  united  voice  and  consent  of  the  people 
in  the  petitions  offered. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  the  Prayer 
Book  to  designate  a  short  form  of  petition, 
as  in  the  litany.  Thus,  in  the  order  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  we  read  that 
in  the  litany  as  then  used,  after  the  words, 
"That  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate 
all  bishops,"  &c.,  the  proper  suffrage  shall 
be,  "  That  it  may  please  thee  to  bless  this 
our  brother  elected,"  &c.  The  versicles, 
immediately  after  the  creed,  in  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  are  also  denominated 
suffrages. 

SUNDAY.  (See  Lord's  Daij.)  The 
ancients  retained  the  name  Sunday,  or 
Dies  Solis,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  speech  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week 
being  so  called  by  the  Romans,  because  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Besides  the  most  solemn  parts  of  Chris- 
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tian  worship,  which  were  always  performed 
on  Sundays,  this  day  was  distinguished  bv 
a  peculiar  reverence  and  respect  expressed 
towards  it  in  the  observation  of  some 
special  laws  and  customs.  Among  these 
we  may  reckon,  in  the  first  place,  those 
imperial  laws,  which  suspended  all  pro 
ceedings  at  law  on  this  day,  excepting  only 
such  as  were  of  absolute  necessity,  or 
eminent  charity,  such  as  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  and  the  like.  This  was  the  same 
respect  that  the  old  lioman  laws  paid  to 
the  heathen  festivals,  which  were  exempted 
from  all  other  juridical  business,  except'in 

leases  of  necessity  or  charity.  Neither  was 
'it  only  business  of  the  law,  but  all  secular 
ind  servile  employments  that  were  super- 

.  seded  on  this  day,  still  excepting  acts  of 

•  necessity  and  mercy.    Constantino,  indeed,  j 
lllowcd  works  of  husbandry,  as  earing  and 
-harvest,  to  be  done  on  Sundays  :   but  this 
permission  was  never  well  approved  of  by  | 
.he  Church,  which  endeavoured  to  observe 

:';i  just  medium  in  the  observation  of  the 
LORD'S  day,  neither  indulging  Christians 

.  n    unnecessary   works    on    that    dav,    nor 
.vholly  restraining  them  from  working,  if 
i  great  occasion  required  it. 
Another  thing  which  the  Christian  laws 

•  ook  care   of,   to   secure   the   honour   and 
dignity  of  the  LORD'S  dav,  was,  that   no 

udicrous  sports  or  games  should  be  fol- 
> lowed  on  this  day.     There  are  two  famous 
uiws     of    the    two    Theodosiuses    to     this 
;  purpose,  expressly  forbidding  the  exercises 
)f  gladiators,  stage-plays,  and  horse  races 
\  n  the  circus,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Chil 
ians.      And     by    the     ecclesiastical    laws, 
•hese  sorts  of  diversions  were  universally 
brbidden  to  all  Christians,  on  account  of 
he    extravagances   and   blasphemies  that 
••  vere  committed   in   them.     15ut   all    such 
(recreations  and  refreshments,  as  tended  to 

•  die  preservation  or  conveniency  of  the  life 
:  >f  man,  were  allowed  on  the  LORD'S  day. 
!  And  therefore  Sunday  was  always  a  dav 
•' !>f  feasting,  and  i<  was  never  allowable  to 

ast  thereon,  not  even  in  Lent. 

Tin.1  great  care  and  concern  of  the  pri- 
•nitivc  Christians,  in  the  religious  observ 
ation   of  the   LORD'S    day,    appears,    first,  \ 
iron!  their  constant  attendance   upon    all  , 
ihe   solemnities    of   public   worship,    from  ' 
vhich  nothing  but  sickness,  imprisonment, 
Kinishmcnt,  or  some  great  necessity,  could 
.letain  them  :   secondly,  from   their  x.eal   in 
requenting    religious    assemblies    on    this 
lay,  even  in  times  of'  the  hottest  persecu- 
,ion,    when    thev    were    often     beset    and 
eized  in  their  meetings  and  congregations : 
liirdlv,  from  their  studious  observation  of  | 


the  vigils,  or  nocturnal  a.-scmbli.-s,  tint 
preceded  the  LORD'S  day:  fourthly,  from 
then-  eager  attendance  on  sermons  in 
many  place-;,  twice  on  this  dav;  and  their 
constant  resorting  to  evening  pravi-rs, 
where  there  was  no  sermon:  lastly,  from 
the  severe  censures  inflicted  on  those  u  ho 
violated  the  laws  concerning  the  religious 
observation  of  this  dav;  Mich  persons 
being  usually  punished  with  excommuni 
cation,  as  appeai-s  from  the  A|  o-to!ical 
Constitutions,  and  the  canons  of  several 
councils. 

In  the  Itoini.di  I'reviarv  and  other 
ollices.  we  meet  with  a  distinction  of  Sun 
days  into  those  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  Sundavs  of  the  first  class  are, 
1'alm  Sunday,  KaMer  Dav.  Advent.  Whit- 
sunday,  &c.  Those  of  ihe  second  class 
are  the  common  Sunda\s  of'  the  vear.  — 
llin^liiiiii. 

SITLRKKOCATIOX.  In  thel!omi-h 
Church,  works  of  supererogation  are  those 
good  deeds  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  performed  bv  saints,  on-r  iiiul  dlmci' 
what  is  re(juired  for  their  own  salvation. 
These  constitute  an  inexhaustible  fund,  on 
which  the  pope  has  the  power  of  drawing 
at  pleasure,  for  the  relief  of  the  Church, 
by  the  application  of  some  portion  of 
tiiis  superabundant  merit,  to  meet  a  defi 
ciency  in  the  spiritual  worth  of  anv  of  its 
members. 

On  this  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Home 
our  Church  thus  speaks  in  the  fourteenth 
article:  —  "Voluntary  works  besides,  over 
and  above  (ion's  commandments,  which 
they  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot 
be  taught  without  arro-jancy  and  impietv  ; 
fbr  bv  them  men  do  declare,  that  thev  do 
not  only  render  unto  (iou  as  much  as 
thev  are  bound  to  do.  but  that  thev  do 
more  for  his  -ake  than  of  bounded  duty 
is  required:  whereas  CHRIST  saith  plainly, 
'  When  ve  have  done  all  that  are  com 
manded  to  you,  suv,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants.'  " 

The  works  here  mentioned  are  called 
in  the  Ivomisli  Church  likewise  by  the 
name  of  "  counsels"  and  •'evangelical  per 
fections."  They  are  defined  by  their 
writers  to  be  "  t_'"od  works,  not  com 
manded  bv  Cnr.isT.  but  recommended;" 
rul"S  which  do  not  oblige  all  men  to 
follow  them,  under  the  pain  of'  sin;  but 
vet  are  useful  to  carry  tln-m  on  to  ;i 
Miblimer  decree  of  perfection  than  is  ne- 
cessarv  in  order  to  tlnir  salvation.  lint 
there  are  no  such  counsels  of  perfection  in 
the  <_r»spel  ;  all  the  rule-,  set  to  us  in  it, 
are  in  the  style  and  form  of  precepts; 
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and,  though  there  may  be  some  actions  of 
more  heroical  virtue,  and  more  sublime 
piety  than  others,  to  which  all  men  are 
not  obliged  by  equal  and  general  rules ; 
yet  such  men,  to  whose  circumstances  and 
station  they  belong,  are  strictly  obliged 
by  them,  so  that  they  should  sin  if  they 
did  not  put  them  in  practice. — Dr.  Nicholls. 
Bf>.  Burnet. 

SUPEALAPSAEIANS.  The  way  in 
which  they  understand  the  divine  de 
crees,  has  produced  two  distinctions  of 
Calvinists,  viz.  Sublapsarians  and  Supra- 
lapsarians.  The  former  term  is  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  sub,  below  or  after, 
and  lapsus,  the  fall ;  and  the  latter  from 
supra,  above,  and  lapsus,  the  fall.  The 
Sublapsarians  assert,  that  GOD  had  only 
permitted  the  first  man  to  fall  into  trans 
gression,  without  absolutely  predetermin 
ing  his  fall ;  their  system  of  decrees,  con 
cerning  election  and  reprobation,  being, 
as  it  were,  subsequent  to  that  event.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Supralapsarians  main 
tained  that  GOD  had,  from  all  eternity, 
decreed  the  transgression  of  man.  The 
Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  schemes 
agree  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  predes 
tination,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  supposes  that  GOD  intended  to 
glorify  his  justice  in  the  condemnation  of 
some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the  salvation 
of  others ;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed 
that  Adam  should  necessarily  fall,  and  by 
that  fall  bring  himself  and  all  his  offspring 
into  a  state  of  everlasting  condemnation. 
The  latter  scheme  supposes,  that  the  de 
cree  of  predestination  regards  man  as 
fallen  by  an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which 
Adam  had,  into  a  state  in  which  all  were 
to  be  left  to  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ruin,  who  were  not  exempted  from  it  by 
predestination. 

SUPREMACY.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale  says,  The  supremacy  of  the  crown 
of  England  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  a 
most  indubitable  right  of  the  crown,  as 
appeareth  by  records  of  unquestionable 
truth  and  authority. — 1  H.H.  75. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  says,  That,  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm,  this  king 
dom  of  England  is  an  absolute  empire  and 
monarchy,  consisting  of  one  head,  which  is 
the  king  ;  and  of  a  body  consisting  of  se 
veral  members,  which  the  law  divideth  into 
two  parts,  the  clergy  and  laity,  both  of 
them,  next  and  immediately  under  GOD, 
subject  and  obedient  to  the  head. — 5  Co.  8. 
40.  Candrey's  case. 

By  the  parliament  of  England,  in  the 
1C  Rich.  II.  c.  5.,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 


crown  of  England  hath  been  so  free  at  al 
times,  that  it  hath  been  in  no  earthly  sub 
jection,  but  immediately  subject  to  Go] 
in  all  things  touching  the  regality  of  tin 
same  crown,  and  to  none  other. 

And  in  the  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  it  i, 
thus  recited :  By  sundry  and  authenti* 
histories  and  chronicles  it  is  manifesth 
declared  and  expressed,  that  this  realm  ot 
England  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath  been 
accepted  in  the  world,  governed  by 
supreme  head  and  king,  having  dignity 
and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  o 
the  same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politic, 
compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  people, 
divided  in  terms  and  by  names  of  spiritu 
ality  and  temporality,  been  bounden  and 
owen  to  bear,  next  unto  GOD,  a  natural 
and  humble  obedience;  he  being  also 
furnished  by  the  goodness  and  sufferance 
of  Almighty  GOD,  with  plenary,  whole,  and 
entire  power,  pre-eminence,  authority,  pre 
rogative,  and  jurisdiction,  to  render  and 
yield  justice  and  final  determination  to  all 
manner  of  persons  resiants  within  this 
realm,  in  all  cases,  matters,  debates,  and 
contentions,  without  restraint  or  provoca 
tion  to  any  foreign  princes  or  potentate; 
of  the  world  ;  in  causes  spiritual  by  judges 
of  the  spirituality,  and  causes  temporal  by 
temporal  judges. 

Again,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.    The  realm 
of  England,  recognising  no  superior  under 
GOD  but  only  the  king,  hath  been  and  \-\ 
free  from  subjection  to   any  man's  lawt, 
but  only  to  such  as  have  been  devised, 
made,  and  obtained  within  this  realm  for 
the  wealth  of  the  same,  or  to  such  other  a* , 
by  sufferance  of  the  king,  the  people  ot 
this  realm  have  taken  at  their  free  libert 
by  their  own  consent  to  be  used  amongs 
them,  and  have  bound  themselves  by  Ion.: 
use  and  custom  to  the  observance  of  th 
same,   not   as    to  the  observance   of  th 
laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  0 
prelate ;    but   as    to   the    customed    an* 
ancient  laws  of  this  realm,  originally  es 
tablished  as  laws  of  the  same  by  the  sai«l 
sufferance,  contents,  and  custom,  and  none 
otherwise. 

The  Church  of  England  declares,  Can.  1.. 
As  our  duty  to  the  king's  most  excellen: 
majesty  requireth,  we  first  decree  an< 
ordain,  that  the  archbishop  from  time  t» 
time,  all  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  par 
sons,  vicars,  and  all  other  ecclesiastics, 
persons,  shall  faithfully  keep  and  observe, 
and  as  much  as  in  them  lieth  shall  eaus< 
to  be  observed  and  kept  of  others,  all  an< 
singular  laws  and  statutes  made  for  re 
storing  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  th< 
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indent  jurisdiction  over  the  state  ccclesi- 
istical,  and  abolishing  of  all  foreign  power 
•epugnant  to  the  same.  Furthermore,  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  having  cure  of  souls, 
ind  all  other  preachers,  and  readers  of 
livinity  lectures,  shall,  to  the  uttermost  of 
heir  wit,  knowledge,  and  learning,  purely 
uul  sincerely  (without  any  colour  of  dis- 
imulation),  teach,  manifest,  open,  and 
leclare,  four  times  every  year  at  the 
east,  in  their  sermons  and  other  collation 
ind  lectures,  that  all  usurped  and  foreign 
>ower  (forasmuch  as  the  same  hath  no 
•stablislunent  nor  ground  by  the  law  of 
jrOi>),  is  for  most  just  causes  taken  away 
und  abolished,  and  that  therefore  no  man- 
icr  of  obedience  or  subjection  within  his 
najesty's  realms  and  dominions  is  due 
into  any  such  foreign  power ;  but  that 
he  king's  power,  within  his  realms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  all 
'ther  his  dominions  and  countries,  is  the 
ijghest  power  under  GOD,  to  whom  all 
.ien,  as  well  inhabitants  as  born  within  the 
ame,  do  by  GOD'S  laws  owe  most  loyalty 
,nd  obedience,  afore  and  above  all  other 
•ewers  and  potentates  in  the  earth. 

Canon  2.      Whoever   shall   allirm,   that 

lie  king's  majesty  hath  not  the  same  au- 

hority    in    causes   ecclesiastical    that   the 

odly  kings   had    amongst  the  Jews   and 

phristian  emperors  of  the  Primitive  Church, 

|r  impeach  any  part  of  his  regal  supremacy 

i   the  said  causes  restored  to  the  crown, 

nd   by  the   laws    of  this   realm   therein 

stablished,  let  him  be   excommunicated 

>m>  facto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the 

rc'hbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public 

•evocation  of  those  his  wicked  error.?. 

I     Canon  '26.  No  person  shall  be  received 

ito  the  ministry,  nor  admitted  to  any  ec- 

Jesiastical  function,  except  he  shall  first 

ibseribe  (amongst  others),  to  this  article 

•Mowing:  that   the  king's  majesty,  under 

iloD,  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 

,_¥alm,  and  of  all   other  his  highness's  do- 

ninions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiri- 

lal  or  ecclesiastical   things  or  causes   as 

I'inporal ;    and    that    no    foreign    prince, 

lerson,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath  or 

uglit  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  su- 

eriority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  eccle- 

lastieal  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's 

lid  realms,  dominions,  and  countries. 

And  the  87th  article  declares,  that   the 

ueen's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in 

lis   realm    of   England,    and    other    her 

miinions;   unto  whom   the  chief  govern- 

ent  of  all  estates  of  this   realm,  whether 

iey  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes 

Jth  appertain  ;  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to 


be,  subject  to  any  fmvigu  jurisdiction. 
But  when  we  attribute  to  tin-  nucen's 
majesty  the  thief  government,  we  LTIVC  nut 
thereby  to  our  princes  the  ministering  eh  her 
of  GOD'S  word  or  of  tin-  >acranient<  :  but 
that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  gudlv  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  by  Gud  himself,  that 
is,  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and 
degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  .-tub- 
born  and  evil  doers.  The  Ui.-hop  of  Rome 
hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  Eng 
land. 

liy  the  1  Eli/,  e.  1.  it  is  enacted  as 
follows,  vi/.  that  no  foreign  prime,  per 
son,  prelate,  state  or  potentate,  :-pirit  n.il 
or  temporal,  shall  use,  enjov,  or  e\erci.-e 
any  manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  MI- 
pcriority,  authority,  pre-eminence  or  pri 
vilege,  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  within 
thi*  realm,  or  any  other  her  majc.-tv's  do 
minions  or  countries,  but  the  same  shall 
be  abolished  thereout  for  ever;  anv  statute, 
ordinance,  custom,  constitution-,  or  any 
other  matter  or  cause  whatsoever  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  (s.  lH.i. 

And  such  jurisdictions,  privileges,  -11- 
periorities,  and  pre-eminence,  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  by  anv  spiritual  or  eccle 
siastical  power  or  authority  have  hereto 
fore  been,  or  mav  lawfullv  be,  exercised  or 
used  for  the  visitation  of  the  ccHcsia.-tieal 
state  and  persons,  and  for  reformation, 
order,  and  correction  of  the  same,  and  of 
all  manner  of  errors,  heroics,  seh:>m.-, 
abuses,  olfeiices,  contempts,  and  enormities, 
shall  for  ever  be  united  and  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  (s.  17.). 

And  it'  any  person  -hall  by  writing, 
l>r luting,  ti'iH-hing.  /trriif/iing,  (•  rftri-.'i.'i  words, 
!/!•///  or  net,  advisedly,  maliciously,  and 
directlv  allirm.  hold,  .-land  with,  set  furtli, 
maintain,  or  defend  the  authority,  pre 
eminence,  power  or  jurisdiction,  spiritual 

I  or    ecclesiastical,    of   any    foreign    prince, 

!  prelate,  person,  >tate  or  potentate  what 
soever,  heretofore  claimed,  used,  or  usurped 
within  thi-  realm,  or  any  oilier  her  ma- 

|  jesty's  dominions  or  countries;  or  >hall 
adviseillv,  malieion.-lv,  and  directly  put  in 
use,  or  execute,  anything  tor  the  extolling, 

1  advancement,  setting  forth,  maintenance, 
or  defence  of  anv  -ucli  pretended  or 
usurped  jurisdiction,  power,  pre-eminence, 
ami  authority,  or  any  part  thereof;  he, 
his  abettors,  aiders,  procurers,  and  coun 
sellors  shall,  for  the  lir.-t  otfence.  forfeit 
all  his  good:-,  and  if  he  hath  not  goods  to 
the  value  of  -JO/,  he  shall  al>o  be  impri-uncd 
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for  a  year,  and  the  benefices  of  every 
spiritual  person  offending  shall  also  be 
void ;  for  the  second  offence  shall  incur  a 
praemunire ;  and  for  the  third  shall  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  (s.  27 — 30.). 

But  no  person  shall  be  molested  for 
any  offence  committed  only  by  preaching, 
teaching,  or  words,  unless  he  be  indicted 
within  one  half  year  after  the  offence 
committed  (s.  31.). 

And  no  person  shall  be  indicted  or 
arraigned  but  by  the  oath  of  two  or  more 
witnesses  ;  which  witnesses,  or  so  many  of 
them  as  shall  be  living,  and  within  the 
realm  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment,  shall 
be  brought  face  to  face  before  the  party 
arraigned,  if  he  require  the  same  (s.  37  ). 

If  any  person  shall  by  writing,  cypher 
ing,  printing,  preaching,  or  teaching,  deed 
or  act,  advisedly  and  wittingly,  hold  or 
stand  with,  to  extol,  set  forth,  maintain 
or  defend  the  authority,  jurisdiction,  or 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Home  or  of  his  See, 
heretofore  claimed,  used,  or  usurped,  within 
this  realm,  or  in  any  of  her  majesty's  do 
minions  ;  or  by  any  speech,  open  deed  or 
act,  advisedly  and  wittingly  attribute  any 
such  manner  of  jurisdiction,  authority,  or 
pre-eminence  to  the  said  see  of  Rome,  or 
to  any  bishop  of  the  same  see  for  the  time 
being ;  he,  his  abettors,  procurers,  and 
counsellors,  his  aiders,  assistants,  and  com 
forters,  upon  purpose  and  to  the  intent  so 
set  forth,  further  and  extol  the  said 
usurped  power,  being  indicted  or  pre 
sented  within  one  year,  and  convicted  at 
anv  time  after,  shall  incur  a  prasmunire. — 
5  EUz.  c.l.  s.1. 

And  the  justices  of  assize,  or  two  jus 
tices  of  the  peace  (one  whereof  to  be  of 
the  quorum),  in  their  sessions,  may  inquire 
thereof,  and  shall  certify  the  presentment 
into  the  king's  bench  in  forty  days,  if  the 
term  be  then  open ;  if  not,  at  the  first  day 
of  the  full  term  next  following  the  said 
forty  days  :  on  pain  of  IQQl.  (s.  3.). 

And  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench, 
as  well  upon  such  certificate  as  by  inquiry 
before  themselves,  shall  proceed  thereupon 
as  in  cases  of  pra?munire  (s.  4.). 

But  charitable  giving  of  reasonable  alms 
to  an  offender,  without  fraud  or  covin, 
shall  not  be  deemed  abetting,  procuring, 
counselling,  aiding,  assisting,  or  comfort- 
.ing  (s.  18.). 

The  papal  encroachments  upon  the  king's 
sovereignty  in  causes  and  over  persons 
ecclesiastical,  yea  even  in  matters  civil, 
under  that  loose  pretence  of  in  online  ad 
ftpiritualia,  had  obtained  a  great  strength 
and  long  continuance  in  this  realm,  not 


withstanding  the  security  the  crown  ha 
by  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance ;  s 
that  there  was  a  necessity  to  unrivet  thos 
usurpations,  by  substituting  by  authorit 
of  parliament  a  recognition  by  oath  of  th 
king's  supremacy,  as  well  in  causes  eccle 
siastical  as  civil ;  and  thereupon  the  oat 
of  supremacy  was  framed.  —  1  H.  II.  75. 

Which  oath,  as  finally  established  b- 
the  1  Will.  III.  c.  8.  is  as  follows :  "  I  A.  B 
do  swear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor 
detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  here 
tical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position 
that  princes,  excommunicated  or  deprive! 
by  the  pope  or  any  authority  of  the  see  o 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered 
their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever 
And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  had 
or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm 
so  help  me  GOD." 

But,  lastly,  the  usurped  jurisdiction  o 
the  pope  being  abolished,  and  there  beinj 
no  longer  any  danger  to  the  liberties  o 
the  Church  or  State  from  that  quarter 
and  divers  of  the  princes  of  this  realn 
having  entertained  more  exalted  notion 
of  the  supremacy,  both  ecclesiastical  an< 
civil,  than  were  deemed  consistent  wit) 
the  legal  establishment  and  constitution 
it  was  thought  fit  at  the  revolution  t< 
declare  and  express,  how  far  the  regs 
power,  in  matters  spiritual  as  well  as  tem 
poral,  doth  extend ;  that  so,  as  well  th 
just  prerogative  of  the  crown  on  the  on 
hand,  as  the  rights  and  liberties  of  th 
subject  on  the  other,  might  be  ascertainei 
and  secured.  Therefore  by  the  statute  c 
the  1  W.  III.  c.  6.  it  is  enacted  as  ibl 
loweth  : 

"  Whereas  by  the  law  and  ancient  tisag 
of  this  realm,  the  kings  and  queens  therec 
have  taken  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  evan 
gelists  at  their  respective  coronations,  t 
maintain  the  statutes,  laws,  and  customs  c 
the  said  realm,  and  all  the  people  and  in 
habitants  thereof  in    their    spiritual   am; 
civil  rights  and  properties;  but  forasmuch 
as  the  oath  itself,  on  such  occasion  admi 
nistered,  hath  heretofore  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  expressions,  with  re 
lation  to  ancient  laws  at  this  time  unknown : 
to  the  end  therefore  that  one  uniform  oatn 
may  be  in  all  times  to  come  taken  by  th;' 
kings   and  queens  of  this  realm,   and  t<> 
them    respectively   administered,    at    th 
times  of  their  and  every  of  their  corona 
tion,  it  is  enacted  that  the  following  oat'; 
shall  be  administered  to   every  king  o 
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;  queen  who  shall  succeed  to  tin-  imperial 

!  ,-ro\vn    of  this   realm,    at    their    respective 

JOronations,    by  one  of  the   archbishops  or 

jishops  of  this  realm  of  England  for  the 

,iine  being,  to  be.  thereunto  appointed  by 

mch   king  or   queen   respectively,   ami   in 

he  presence  of  all  persons   that  shall  lie 

ittending,  assisting,  or  otherwise  present 

.  it  such  their  respective  coronations:   that 

s  to  say, 

"The  archbishop   or  bishop   shall    say, 

\\  ill  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear,  to 

jovern  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 

.  'and,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 

•according    to   the    statutes    in   parliament 

tgreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 

he  same:''     The  king  or  queen  shall  say, 

.    I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 

"Archbishop  or   bishop:   '  Will  you    to 
•our  power  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercv 
•o  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments?' 
Che  king  and  queen  shall  answer,  '  i  will.' 
"Archbishop  or  bishop:    'Will  you  to 
he  utmost   of  your   power   maintain    the 
aws  of  GOD,   the   true  profession  of  the 
•ospel,  and  Protestant    reformed  religion 
stablished    by   law  't     And  will  you    prc- 
crve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
ealm,  and  to  the  churches  committed   to 
lieir  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
ts  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them 
'  |F    any   of   them;''      The    king    or   queen 
iall   answer,   'All   this  I  promise  to  do:' 
tter  this,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the 
oly    gospels,    lie    or   she    shall    say,    'The 
lings  which  I  have  here  before  promised, 
i  will    perform    and    keep  :     so    help    me 
I  !OD  :'  and  shall  then  kiss  the  book." 
1  By  the  act  of  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
f  England  and  Scotland,  ~>  Anne,  c.  s.,  it  is 
meted,  that  after  the  demise  of  her  ma- 
bsty  Queen  Anne,  the  sovereign  next  suc- 
-,'edmg,  and  so  for  ever  afterwards  every 
|ing  or  queen  succeeding  to  the  royal  go- 
i  eminent  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Uritain, 
it  his  or  her  coronation,  shall  in  the  pre- 
;nce  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  attending, 
•  listing,  or  otherwise  then  and  there  pre- 
:  '~nt,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  main- 
jlin  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement 
!%the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine, 
lorship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof 
b  by  law  established,  within  the  kingdoms 
'England  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominion 
'Wales  and  town  of  Berwiek-upon-Twced 
id  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 
And    shall    also    swear    and    subscribe, 
at    they    shall    inviolably    maintain    and 
reserve  the  settlement  of  the   true    Pro- 
slant    religion,    with     the     government, 
jrship,   discipline,    right,   anil   privileges 


of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  then  es 
tablished  by  the  laws  of  that  kinirdom. 
(The  foregoing  authorities  are  quoted 
from  Jlurti.) 

I5y  the  Church  of  England,  the  sove 
reign  is  thus  regarded  as  being  over  all 
persons,  and  over  all  causes,  eeeleMas- 
tieal  as  well  as  civil,  supreme.  On  this 
head  an  objection  is  rai.-ed  again>t  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it'  her  minister* 
derived  their  authority  from  the  crown. 
This  objection  is  thus  answered  by  Pal- 
mer:  1.  We  must  htxixl  upon  it  that  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
reference  to  the  authority  of  the  ci\  il 
magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  cannot 
be  determined  in  any  wav  by  the  opinions 
of  lawyers,  or  the  preambles  of  arts  of 
parliament.  We  no  where  subs,  ribe  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  •_'.  The  opinion 
of  the  temporal  power  itself  as  to  its  own 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  its 
acts  in  accordance  with  Mich  opinions,  ;\\\- 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  piinciples  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  these  points. 
"\\  e  are  not  bound  to  adopt  such  opinion--, 
or  approve  such  a.  ts  of  temporal  n;ler>, 
nor  even  to  approve  every  point  of  tin.; 
existing  law.  :i.  The  elergv  of  England, 
in  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  A.  i>.  l-j.'il,  did  so,  as  IJurnet  proves, 
with  the  important  proviso.  ••  i^i/in///ni  /n-r 
C/i/i.tli  lt'<f(  in  lici't  ;"  which  original  con- 
(litton  <.<<  iTi'i' to  In'  supposed  in  our  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  r»val  supremacy.  Con 
sequently  we  give  no  authority  to  the 
prince,  except  what  is  consistent  with  th,; 
maintenance  of  all  those  rights,  liberties. 
jurisdictions,  and  spiritual  powers,  "  wliicli 
the  law  of  CIIUIST  confers  on  his  Church." 
4.  The  Church  of  England  believes  the 
jurisdiction  and  commission  of  her  clergy 
to  come  from  GOD,  by  apostolical  suc 
cession,  as  is  evident  from  the  ordination 
service,  and  has  b>'en  /irm-iil  bv  the  Papist 
Miluer  himself  ("  Letters  to  a  Prebendary," 
Let.  «.)  ;  and  it  i-  decidedly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lrreat  majority  ot'  her  theologians. 
i>.  The  acts  ill'  English  monarchs  have 
been  objected  in  proof  of  their  view.-  on 
the  subject.  We  are  not  hound  to  sub 
scribe  to  thos"  views.  If  th'-ir  act>  were 
wronir  in  any  ease,  we  never  approved 
them,  though  we  may  have  been  obliged 
bv  circunii-tanees  to  submit  to  intrusions 
and  usurpations.  I!ut  MIICC  this  is  a 
favourite  topic  with  Humanists,  let  us 
view  the  matter  a  lull"  on  another  side. 
1  a.-k,  then,  whether  the  parliaments  of 
France  did  not.  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  admiiiistra- 
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tion  of  the  sacraments,  compelling  the 
Roman  bishops  and  priests  of  France  to 
give  the  sacrament  to  Jansenists,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  heretics  ?  Did  they 
not  repeatedly  judge  in  questions  of  faith, 
viz.  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  bull 
"  Unigenitns!"  Did  they  not  take  cog 
nisance  of  questions  of  faith  and  discipline 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  said  to 
resemble  "a  school  of  theology?"  I  ask 
whether  the  clergy  of  France  in  their 
convocations  were  not  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  king,  who  could  prescribe 
their  subjects  of  debate,  prevent  them 
from  debating,  prorogue,  dissolve,  &c.  ? 

Did  they  not  repeatedly  beg  in  vain 
from  the  kings  of  France,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  to  be  permitted  to  hold  provin 
cial  synods  for  the  suppression  of  immo 
rality,  heresy,  and  infidelity  ?  Is  not  this 
liberty  still  withheld  from  them,  and  from 
every  other  Roman  Church  in  Europe  ? 
I  further  ask  whether  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  did  not  enslave  the  Churches  of  Ger 
many  and  Italy  ?  Whether  he  did  not 
suppress  monasteries,  suppress  and  unite 
bishoprics?  Whether  he  did  not  sus 
pend  the  bishops  from  conferring  orders, 
exact  from  them  oaths  of  obedience  to 
all  his  measures  present  and  future, 
issue  royal  decrees  for  removing  images 
from  churches,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
divine  worship  down  to  the  minutest  points, 
even  to  the  number  of  candles  at  mass? 
Whether  he  did  not  take  on  himself  to 
silence  preachers  who  had  declaimed  against 
persons  of  unsound  faith  ?  Whether  he 
did  not  issue  decrees  against  the  bull 
"  Unigenitus"  thus  interfering  with  the 
doctrinal  decision  of  the  whole  Roman 
Church  ?  I  ask  whether  this  conduct  was 
not  accurately  imitated  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Parma;  whether  it  did  not  become  pre 
valent  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  whether  its  effects  do  not 
continue  to  the  present  day  ?  I  again  ask, 
whether  "  Organic  Articles"  were  not  en 
acted  by  Buonaparte  in  the  new  Gallican 
Church,  which  placed  every  thing  in  eccle 
siastical  affairs  under  the  government  ? 
Whether  the  bishops  were  not  forbidden 
by  the  emperor  to  confer  orders  without 
the  permission  of  government ;  whether 
the  obvious  intention  was  not  to  place  the 
priests,  even  in  their  spiritual  functions, 
under  the  civil  powers  ?  And,  in  fine, 
whether  these  obnoxious  "  Organic  Ar 
ticles"  are  not,  up  to  the  present  day,  in 
almost  every  point  in  force  ?  I  again  in 
quire  whether  the  order  of  Jesuits  was 


not  suppressed  by  the  mere  civil  power 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy  &c. 
whether  convents,  monasteries,  confratei 
nities,  friars,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  < 
every  sort  and  kind,  were  not  extinguishei 
suppressed,  annihilated  by  royal  commit 
sion,  and  by  the  temporal  power,  in  Franc 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spaii 
Portugal,  &c.,  and  in  opposition  to  tl 
petitions  and  protests  of  the  pope  and  tl 
bishops  ?  I  again  ask,  whether  the  king  t 
Sicily  does  not,  in  his  "  Tribunal  of  tl 
Monarchy,"  up  to  the  present  day,  ti 
ecclesiastical  causes,  censure,  excommun 
cate,  absolve  ?  Whether  this  tribunal  di 
not,  in  1712,  give  absolution  from  episc< 
pal  excommunications ;  and  whether  it  w: 
not  restored  by  Benedict  XII.  in  1728  ? 

Is- there  a  Roman  Church  on  the  cont' 
nent   of  Europe,   where   the   clergy   c» 
communicate  freely  with  him  whom  the 
regard  as  their  spiritual  head  ;  or   whe: 
all  papal  bulls,  rescripts,   briefs,   &c.  ar 
not  subjected  to  a  rigorous   surveillan* 
on  the  part  of  government,  and  allowed  < 
disallowed  at  its  pleasure  ?    In  fine,  h; 
not  Gregory  XVI.  himself  been  compelle 
in  his   encyclical  letter  of  1832,  to  uttc 
the  most  vehement  complaints  and  lament 
ations,   at  the  degraded  condition  of  tli 
Roman   obedience  ?    Does  he  not  confe- 
that  the  Church  is  "subjected  to  earth1 
considerations"  "  reduced  to  a  l)asc  serti 
hide"  "  the  rights  of  its  bishops  trampl 
on?"  These  are  all  certain  facts:  I  appe 
in  proof  of  them  to  the  Roman  historiai 
and  to  many  other  writers  of  authorit/ 
and  they  form  but  a  part  of  what  might  n 
said  on   this  subject.     Romanists   shoir 
blush   to  accuse  the  Church   of  Englai 
for  the  acts  of  our  civil  rulers  in  eccle 
astical   matters.     They  should  rememb 
those  words,  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  CM 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  a 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  t  i 
mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

But  it  will  be   objected,    all   this   w 
contrary  nt  least  to  the  principles  of  tii 
Roman  Church,  while  English  theologiai  -; 
on  the  contrary,  exaggerate  the  author' 
of   the    civil    magistrate   in    ecclesiasti<  i 
affairs.      We    admit    unequivocally,   tl  i 
some  of  our  theologians  have  spoken  u 
advisedly  on  this  subject.     But  what 
that?     Can  they  have  gone  further  tb 
the  whole  school  of  Gallican  writers, 
modern  canonists,   and  reforming  theol  > 
gians,  in  the  Romish  Church,  whose  obj< 
is   to    overthrow    the    papal   power,  a 
render  the  Church  subservient  in  all  thir  ! 
to  the  state?     Do  Romanists  imagine  tl  i 
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,vc  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Pithou 
.mil  the  Galliean  School,  of  Giannone,  Van 
Aspen,    Z.dlwein,    l)e    Iloutheim,     Uicci, 
:-]ybel,    Stoch,     Uechberger,    Oberhauser, 
Jiegger,  Cavallari,  Tambourini,  and  fifty 
>thers,    wlicr  were  tinged  with    the    very 
Hnnciples  imputed  to  us  ?    Do  they  forget 
hat  tlieir  clergy  in  many  parts  have  peti- 
ioned  princes  to  remove  the  canonical  law 
if  celibacy  ?     In  fine,  is  it  not  well  known, 
hat  there  is  a  conspiracy  among  many  of 
heir  theologians,  to  subject  the  discipline 
>f  the  Church  to  the  civil  magistrate  ?     It 
••i  really  too  much  for  Romanists  to  assail 
:is  on  the  very  point  where  they  are  them- 
elves  most    vulnerable,    and  where   they 
re  actually  most  keenly  suffering.     Our 
'hurches,  though  subject  to  some  incon- 
euience,  and  lately  aggrieved  by  the  sup 
pression  of  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  contrary 
o  the  solemn  protests  of  the  bishops  and 
lergy,  are  yet  in  a  far  more  respectable 
:nd  independent  position   than  the  Roman 
Ihurches.     Those  amongst  us  who  main- 
:ain  the  highest  principles  of  the  spiritual 
.urisdiction  of  the  Church,  have  reason  to 
.•el  thankful  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen 
o  the  level  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Ji  SUPREMACY,  PAPAL.    The  fourth 
bateran  Council,  in  the  year  1 '2 15,  is  the 
r>t  of  those  called  general,  which  recog- 
ised  the  authority  of  the  Roman  sec  as 
.ipreme   over    the  Church.     In   the  fifth 
mi  m     the     Roman    Church    is    said    to 
ave  "  a    principality    of  power   over   all 
thers,  as  the  mother  and  mistress   of  all 
In  istian  believers ;"  and  all  other  patri- 
Irehs  are  required  to   receive   their  palls 
•oin    the    Roman    pontiff.     The   titles  of 
niversal   pope    and    universal   patriarch, 
rst  used  by  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
nl  afterwards  applied  indifferently  to  the 
ishops  of  Rome  and   Constantinople,    as 
ijicars    by    the    letters   of    the    emperor 
onstantine  Pogonatus,  in  LabbeandCos- 
'.  |irt,  vol.  vi.  pp.  593.  599.,  were  titles  of 
muur,  and  did  not  imply  universal  juris 
diction.     There   was  no   allusion  to   it  in 
iv  former  general  council ;  so  that,  up  to 
•U15,  it  was  free  for  a  man  to  think  how 
;  pleased  concerning  it.     And  not  only 
ere  men  free  to  deny  the  papal  supre- 
aey,  they  were  bound  to  resist  and  reject 
,   in  all   places   where    it    could    not    be 
•ovcd  to  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
ur  so  it  was  decreed  by  the  third  general 
•uncil,  which  was  assembled  at  Kphcsus, 
-,D.  431,  "  that  none  of  the  bishops,  most 
(•loved  of  GOD,  do  assume  any  other  pro- 
'nce  that  is  not,   and   was  not    formerly, 
d  from  the  beginning,  subject  to  him,  or 


those  who  were  his  predecessors.  I5ut  if 
any  have  assumed  anv  Church,  that  lie  be 
forced  to  restore  it,  that  MI  the  ramnis  of 
the  fathers  be  not  transgressed,  nor  worldly 
pride  be  introduced  under  thcma-k  of  this 
sacred  function.  The  holy  general  s\nod 
hath  therefore  decreed,  that  the  riles  of 
every  province,  formerly,  and  from  the 
beginning,  belonging  to  it,  be  preserved 
clear  and  inviolable."  This  decree  was 
passed  on  the  occasion  of'  an  attempt  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  to  usurp  autho 
rity  over  the  churches  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  had  not  been  formerly  under 
his  jurisdiction,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  to 
the  members  of  the  Churches  of  Knirland 
and  Ireland.  For  as  it  is  beyond  denial, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  IJritish  and  Iri>li 
bishops,  that  the  Churches  in  these  islands 
knew  no  subjection  to  Rome  up  to  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  certain  that 
every  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  practised  afterwards,  for  a 
time  in  this  kingdom,  was  in  violation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  the  Churches  here  were  merely  act 
ing  in  obedience  to  those  decrees  when, 
after  having  made  trial  of  that  cruel  bond 
age,  they  were  enabled  to  release  them 
selves  from  it.  There  is  one  oilier  thing 
not  unworthv  of  notice  as  concerns  this 
point.  I»y  the  creed  of  pope  Pius,  all 
communicants  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  required  to  acknowledge  as  part  of  that 
"faith  without  which  no  man  can  be 
saved,"  "the  holy  Catholic,  Apostolic  Ro 
man  Church,  for  the  mother  and  mistros 
of  all  Churches."  It  should  be  known 
that  the  fathers  assembled  in  the  second 
general  council,  Constantinople,  A.  u.  ,'isl, 
gave  the  title  which  is  here  claimed  lor 
Rome  to  the  Church  of  Jeru>alem,  ::s  ap 
pears  from  their  synodical  epistle.  "  \\  e 
acknowledge  the  most  venerable  Cyril, 
most  beloved  of  (ion,  to  be  bi>Iiop  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  which  i--  the  mother 
of  all  Churches." — See  Cone.  ii.  Wlti.  Thus 
then  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
communion  in  Rome  it  is  necessary  to 
record  an  opinion  directly  at  variance 
with  that  of  a  general  council  universally 
acknowledged. 

SURCINGLE.  The  belt  by  which  the 
cassock  is  fastened  round  the  waist. 

SURETY.      (See  .S/«»//.vo;-.v.) 

SURl'LICE.  A  white  linen  garment, 
worn  bv  the  Christian  clergy  in  the  cele 
bration  of  divine  services. 

This  habit  seems  to  have  been  originally 
copied  from  the  vestments  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  who,  by  GOD'S  own  appointment, 
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were  to  put  on  a  white  linen  ephod,  at  the 
time  of  public  service.  And  its  antiquity 
in  the  Christian  Church  may  be  seen  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  advised  the  priests 
to  purity,  because  a  little  spot  is  soon  seen 
in  a  white  garment ;  but  more  expressly 
from  St.  Jerome,  who,  reproving  the  need 
less  scruples  of  such  as  opposed  the  use  of 
it,  says,  "  what  offence  can  it  be  to  GOD, 
for  a  bishop  or  priest  to  proceed  to  the 
communion  in  a  white  garment  ? "  The 
ancients  called  this  garment,  from  its 
colour,  Alba,  the  Albe. 

The  surplice  is  white,  to  represent  the 
innocence  and  righteousness  with  which 
GOD'S  ministers  ought  to  be  clothed.  As 
for  the  shape  of  it,  it  is  a  thing  so  perfectly 
indifferent,  that  no  reason  need  to  be  as 
signed  for  it;  though  Durandus  has  found 
out  one  :  for  that  author  observes,  that,  as 
the  garments,  used  by  the  Jewish  priest 
hood,  were  girt  tight  about  them,  to  signify 
the  bondage  of  the  law ;  so  the  looseness 
of  the  surplices,  used  by  the  Christian 
priests,  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  objected  by  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  against  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  that  it  is  a  rag  of  Popery,  and  has 
been  abused  by  the  Papists  to  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  uses.  But  this  is  no  just 
objection  against  it ;  for,  if  the  surplice,  or 
some  such  white  garment,  was  in  use  among 
the  primitive  Christians,  the  Church  is 
justified  in  following  their  example,  not 
withstanding  the  abuses  thereof  by  those 
of  the  Romish  or  any  other  communion. 

Whether  the  surplice  should  be  worn  by 
the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  is  a  question 
which  has  given  rise,  of  late  years,  to  much 
unprofitable  controversy.  On  the  side  of 
wearing  the  surplice,  it  is  said  that  the 
preacher  is  no  where  in  the  Prayer  Book 
directed  to  change  his  dress  ;  and  therefore 
his  dress  should  be,  as  before  prescribed, 
the  surplice.  On  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  shewn,  that,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  preachers  were  accustomed  to  wear 
their  ordinary  dress  in  the  pulpit,  except 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  which 
custom  has  come  down  to  iis ;  and  to 
adhere  to  inherited  customs  is  to  act  on 
the  catholic  principle.  On  these  facts  it 
is  obvious  to  remark,  first,  that  the  ultra- 
Protestants  who  are  very  violent  against 
the  use  of  the  surplice  by  the  preacher 
are,  in  this  instance,  the  Romanizers  ;  and 
secondly,  that  if  the  surplice  be  not  worn, 
since  no  preacher's  dress  is  appointed  by 
the  Church,  the  preacher  would  be  more 
correct  who  should  appear  in  his  ordinary 
costume.  But  those  who  are  wise  en 


cither  side  will,  in  regard  to  a  tiling 
so  purely  indifferent,  follow  the  custou 
of  the  place  in  which  they  are  called  t< 
officiate. 

SURROGATE.  Surrogate  is  one  wlic 
is  substituted  or  appointed  in  -the  room  o 
another.  Thus  the  office  of  granting  ]i 
censes  for  marriage  in  lieu  of  banns,  beinf 
in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  by  his  chance  1 
lor,  the  inconvenience  of  a  journey  to  tli( 
seat  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  obviated  1>; 
the  appointment  of  clergymen  in  the  pri  i 
cipal  towns  of  the  diocese  as  surrogates 
with  the  power  of  granting  such  licenses 
and  of  granting  probates  of  wills,  &c. 

By  Canon  128.     No  chancellor,  commit 
sary,  archdeacon,  official,  or  any  other  pe 
son  using  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  slid 
substitute   in  their   absence  any  to  ke(] 
court  for  them,  unless  he  be  either  a  graA< 
minister  and  a  graduate,  or  a  licensed  publ 
preacher,  and  a  beneficed   man  near  tl  e 
place  where  the  courts  are  kept,  or  a  b; 
chelor  of  law,  or  a  master  of  arts  at  least 
who  hath  some  skill  in  the  civil  and  eccle 
siastical  law,  and  is  a  favourer  of  true 
ligion,  and  a  man  of  modest   and  hone;; 
conversation;   under   pain  of  suspension 
for  every  time  that   they  offend   therein 
from  the  execution  of  their  offices  for  tfce 
space  of  three  months  toties  quoties :  an 
he   likewise   that   is   deputed,    being   nc 
qualified  as  is  before  expressed,  and  yi 
shall  presume  to  be  a  substitute  to  any 
judge,  and  shall  keep  any  court  as  afort 
said,   shall  undergo  the  same  censure  r 
manner  and  form  as  is  before  expressed. 

And  by  the  statute  of  the  26  Geo.  I] 
c.  33.  Xo  surrogate,  deputed  by  any  ec 
clesiastical  judge,  who  hath  power  to  grar 
licenses  of  marriage,  shall  grant  any  sue 
license  before  he  hath  taken  an  oath  befor 
the  said  judge,  faithfully  to  execute  h 
office  according  to  law,  to  the  best  of  h. 
knowledge;  and  hath  given  security  b 
his  bond  in  the  sum  of  100Z.  to  the  bisho 
of  the  diocese,  for  the  due  and  faithfi 
execution  of  his  office. 

SURSUM  CORDA.  (Lift  up  you.- 
heart*.)  Cyprian,  in  the  third  century 
attested  the  use  of  the  form  "Lift  up  you 
hearts,"  and  its  response,  in  the  liturgy  c 
Africa.  Augustine,  at  the  beginning  o 
the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  these  words  n 
being  used  in  all  churches.  And  accord 
ingly  we  find  them  placed  at  the  beginnin: 
of  the  Anaphora,  or  canon  (or  solcsMi 
prayers),  in  the  liturgies  of  Antioch  ;m< 
Caisarea,  Constantinople  and  Rome,  Africa 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  How  long  these  intro 
ductory  sentences  have  been  used  L 


SUSPENSION. 

England  it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  : 
,ve  have  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that 
hey  are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself  in 
hese  countries.  The  Galliean  and  Italian 
:hurches  used  them,  and  Christianity  with 
ta  liturgy  probably  eame  to  the  British  isles 
roin  one  or  other  of  those  churches.  Wo 
nay  be  certain,  at  all  events,  that  they  ' 
lave  been  used  in  the  English  liturgy  ever 
ince  the  time  of  Augustine,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  595. 

It   appears  that   these    sentences   were 
(receded  by  a  salutation  or  benediction  in 
he  ancient  liturgies.     According  to  The-  ; 
idoret,    the    beginning    of    the    mystical 
iturgy,  or  most  solemn  prayers,  was  that 
.postolic  benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our 
JORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  and  the  love  of  GOD,  i 
.nil   the  fellowship   of   the  HOLY  GHOST, 
•e  with  you  all."     The  same  was  also  al- 
uded  to  by  Chrysostom,  when  he   was  a  i 
iresbyter  of  the  Church  of  Antioch.     We  i 
'.nd    that  this   benediction,   with    the   re-  j 
ponse   of  the   people,    "  And    with    thy 
pirit,"  has  all  along  preserved  its  place  in 
he  East ;  for  in  the  liturgies  of  Cojsarea,  j 
Constantinople,   Antioch,    and  Jerusalem, 
C  is  uniformly  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
he  Anaphora,  just  before  the  form,  "Lift 
p  your   hearts."     In   Egypt,  Africa,  and 
taly,   the    apostolic    benediction  was  not 
.sed  at  this  place,  but  instead  of  it  the 
'riest  said,  "  The  LORD  be  with  you,"  and 
lie  people  replied,  "  and  with  thy  spirit." 
'n  Spain,  and  probably   Gaul,  as   now   in 
England,  there  was   no   salutation   before  j 
:he  introductory  sentences. 

i  Priest.  Lift  up   your  Sncerclos.         Sur.-uui 

hearts.  cunla. 

I  Answer.  \Ve  lift  them  .Hespons.  Habemus  ad 

p  unto  the  LOKD.  Domimim. 

Pi'ieat.    Let    us   give  Sacrrdos.         Gratias 

hanks  unto  our  LOUD  agamus    Domino     Deo 

)lon.  nostro. 

Answer.    It   is   meet  liespims.   Dignum   et 

nd  right  so  to  do.  justum  est. 

Pnlinvr. 

[i  SUSPENSIOX.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  we  read  of  two  sorts  of  suspen- 
ion  ;  one  relating  solely  to  the  clergy,  the 
•ther  extending  also  to  the  laity.  That 
vhich  relates  solely  to  the  clergy  is  sus- 

i 'tension  from  office  and  benefice  jointly,  or 
irom  office  or  benefice  singly  ;  and  may  be 
ialled    a    temporary    degradation,    or    de 
rivation  of  both.     And  the  penalty  upon 
clergyman  ofliciating   after  suspension, 

,!?he  shall  persist    therein  after  a  reproof, 
rom    the    bishop   (by    the    ancient  canon  ] 
iw),  that  he  shall  be  excommunicated  all 
nanner  of  ways,   and    every  person   who 
ommunicates  with   him  shall  be  excom- 
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mnnicated  also.  The  other  sort  of  sus 
pension,  which  extends  al>o  to  tlie  laity, 
is  suspension  ub  in^rcxnu  cccloiitr,  or  from 
the  hearing  of  divine  service,  and  re 
ceiving  the  holy  communion  ;  which  may 
therefore  be  called  a  temporary  excommu 
nication.  Which  two  sorts  of  suspension, 
the  one  relating  to  the  clergy  alum-,  and 
the  other  tu  the  laity  also,  do  herein  agree, 
that  both  are  indicted  for  crimes  of  an 
inferior  nature,  such  as  in  the  first  case 
deserve  not  deprivation,  and  such  as  in 
the  second  case  deserve  not  excommuni 
cation ;  that  both,  in  practice  at  least,  are 
temporary  ;  both  also  terminate  cither  at  a 
certain  time,  when  inflicted  for  such  time, 
or  upon  satisfaction  given  to  the  judge 
when  inflicted  until  .something  be  per 
formed  which  he  has  enjoined  ;  and,  lastly, 
both  (if  unduly  performed)  are  attended 
with  further  penalties  :  that  of  the  clergy 
with  irregularity,  if  they  act  in  the  mean 
time  ;  and  that  of  the  laity  (as  it  seems) 
with  excommunication,  if  they  either  pre 
sume  to  join  in  communion  during  their 
suspension,  or  do  not  in  due  time  perform 
those  things  which  the  suspension  was 
intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of. 

SWEDEXBOUGIAXS.  The  followers 
of  Baron  Swedenborg,  wlio  was  burn  at 
Stockholm  in  IliSX,  and  died  in  London  in 
1772.  This  fanatic,  who,  like  Anna  Leese, 
Johanna  Southcot,  and  many  others  of  the 
like  character,  declaring  himself  favoured 
with  direct  revelations,  and  with  the 
power  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
saints  and  angels,  published  in  14  quarto 
volumes  the  result  of  his  supposed  inter 
views  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  was 
not  till  after  his  death  that  his  followers 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  and 
organised  sect;  but,  in  17*S,  they  began 
to  style  themselves  "  The  New  Jerusalem 
Church."  At  present  there  may  be  some 
two  or  three  thousand  of  this  sect  in 
England. 

His  doctrines  are  thus  stated  by  Burder  : 
—  1.  That  there  is  but  one  GOD,  one  in 
essence  and  one  in  person,  in  whom  there 
is  a  divine  Trinity,  like  soul,  body,  and 
operation  in  man,  and  that  the  LOUD  and 
SAVIOUR  Ji:si  s  CHRIST  is  that  one  GOD. 
•2.  That  the  humanity  derived  from  the 
Viririn  was  succc.-Mvely  put  oil',  and  a 
divine  humanity  put  on  in  its  stead  ;  and 
this  was  the  glorification  of  the  Sox  of  man. 
:i.  That  redemption  consisted  in  the  sub 
jugation  of  the  powers  of  lull,  whereby 
man  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
evils  and  errors,  and  that  it  was  thus  an 
actual  work  on  the  ]«irt  of  the  LORD,  for 
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the  sake  and  happiness  of  man.  4.  That 
faith  alone  does  not  justify  and  save  man  ; 
but  he  must  have  faith,  charity,  and  good 
works.  5.  That  the  sacred  Scripture  is 
divinely  inspired  in  every  particular,  and 
contains  a  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial 
sense,  and  is  applicable  to  angels  in 
heaven,  as  well  as  to  men  on  earth. 
6.  That  man  enters,  immediately  after 
death,  into  the  spiritual  world,  leaving  his 
body,  which  will  never  be  reassumed,  and 
continues,  to  all  eternity,  a  man  in  a 
human  form,  with  the  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  7.  That  the  last  judgment  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  was  effected  by 
the  LORD  in  the  spiritual  world  in  the 
year  1757  :  the  good  were  then  elevated 
to  heaven,  and  the  evil  cast  down  to 
hell.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
second  advent  of  the  LORD,  which  was 
a  coming,  not  in  person,  but  in  the  power 
and  glory  of  his  holy  word  ;  and  a  new 
spiritual  influx  being  communicated,  a 
New  Church  would  thereby  be  established. 

SYMBOL,  or  SYMBOLUM.  A  title 
anciently  given  to  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  for  which  several  reasons  have  been 
assigned.  Two  of  these  have  an  appear 
ance  of  probability,  viz.  that  (1.)  which 
derives  it  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a 
throwing  or  casting  together,  and  alleges 
that  the  apostles  each  contributed  an 
article  to  form  the  creed,  forming  their 
joint  opinion  or  counsel  in  an  abridged 
form  ;  and  (2.)  the  opinion  that  this  creed 
was  used  in  times  of  persecution  as  a 
watchword  or  mark  whereby  Christians 
(like  soldiers  in  the  army)  were  distin 
guished  from  all  others.  This  latter  is  the 
sense  given  in  the  short  catechism  of 
Edward  VI.  1552,  where  we  read,  "  M. 
Why  is  this  abridgment  of  the  faith  termed 
a  symbol  ?  S.  A  symbol  is,  as  much  as  to 
say,  a  sign,  mark,  privy  token,  or  watch 
word,  whereby  the  soldiers  of  the  same 
camp  are  known  from  their  enemies.  For 
this  reason  the  abridgment  of  the  faith, 
whereby  the  Christians  are  known  from 
them  that  are  no  Christians,  is  rightly 
named  a  symbol." 

The  term  symbol,  importing  an  emblem 
or  sensible  representation,  is  also  applied 
in  the  holy  eucharist  to  the  sacred  ele 
ments,  which  there  set  forth  the  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST.  (See  also  Emblem.) 

SYMPHONY.  In  music,  an  instru 
mental  composition  in  the  form  of  an  over 
ture,  &c.  The  term  is  popularly  applied 
to  short  introductory  movements  on  the 
organ,  before  anthems  and  other  pieces  ; 
also  to  any  portion  performed  by  the  in 


strument  without    the   voices,    including 
preludes,   interludes,   and    postludes,  i 
strains   before,  in  the  midst,  and  at  the  en  I 
of  psalmody,  and  other  Church  music. 

SYNOD.     This  is  a  meeting  of  ecclesi 
astical  persons  for  the  purposes  of  religior, 
and  it  comprehends  the  provincial  synods 
of  every  metropolitan,  and  the  diocesaa 
of  every  bishop  within  their  limits.     And 
these  are  not  of  the   same   authority 
general  councils,  nor  do  their  canons  oblig  > 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  but  only  that 
nation,    province,  or  diocese  where  the/ 
were  made ;  but  if  such  canons  are  agree 
able  with  the   Scriptures,  and  confirmed 
by  general   councils,   they   are  in    fore; 
everywhere.      The   most    famous    synod} 
have  been  held  in  Africa,  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain.     It  would  make  .1 
very  large  volume  to  treat  particularly  of 
those  synods  which  have  been  held  in  each 
of  those  places,  therefore  we  will  refer  to 
those  which  were  assembled  here  in  Britain ; 
and  as  to  that  matter,  we  find  that  a  synod 
was  held  here  at  Winchester,  in  the  time, 
of  King  Edgar,  in  which  Archbishop  Dun- 
stan  was   president.      In  this  synod   t 
marriage   of    the  clergy  was    prohibited. 
There  was  another  held  at  Oxford,  where 
in  Archbishop  Langton  was  president,  who 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapters  ;   and  in 
this  synod  many  constitutions  were  mad'1 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Churcb. 
Another  at  Clarendon,  under  Archbishop 
Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  which 
some  decrees  were  made  concerning  th< 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privi 
leges  of  the  clergy.     Two  in  the  reign  o:> 
Edward  VI.      And  here  we  may  notic* 
that  provincial   synods  were  to  be  hel< 
twice  in  every  year :  this  appears  by  th> 
apostolical  canons,  and  likewise  by  thos> 
made  in  the  Council  of  Nice.     But  thi 
being  found  too  hard  a  task  for  bishop 
(who  were  usually  men  in  years),  especi 
ally  where  the   provinces   were  large,  i 
was  disused  about  the  middle  of  the  fiftl 
century  :  so  that  some  canons  were  madt 
for  synods  to  be  held  once  in  a  year,  but 
not  abrogating  the  ancient  custom  to  hole; 
them  oftener ;  and  this  continued  for  mam 
ages  :  but  at  last  this  came  in  like  manner 
to  be  neglected,  and  thereupon,  about  th( 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  anothei 
canon  was  made  in   the  Council  of  Basil 
for  a  triennial  synod  of  all  the  bishops  01 
every  province  ;   and  in  the  same  council 
there  was  another  canon  for  every  bishoj 
to  hold  a  diocesan  synod  once  in  a  year 
And  even  here  in  Britain,  by  the  ancient 
constitution  of  this  Church,  a  synod  wa.' 
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to  be  held  once  a  year,  which  is  now  dis 
continued,  and  thus  the  authority  of  ex 
amining  things  through  the  province,  de 
volved  on  the  archdeacon.  In  a  diocesan 
synod  the  bishop  always  presided,  and  he 
usually  summoned  septan  a  jtlebe  in  every 
parish  in  his  diocese,  to  whom  he  adminis 
tered  an  oath  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  each  parish  relating  to  eccle 
siastical  affairs,  which  were  called  tcstes 
syjiodales,  and  these  men  made  their  pre 
sentments  in  writing,  or  viva  voce  in  the 
synod.  (See  Councils.) 

The  form  of  holding  these  diocesan 
synods  was  as  follows  : — The  clergy,  in 
solemn  procession,  came  to  the  church  as 
signed,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
and  seated  themselves  according  to  the 
priority  of  their  ordinations.  Then  the 
deacons  and  laity  were  admitted.  The 
bishop,  or  in  his  absence  the  vicar,  when 
the  office  for  the  occasion  was  over,  made 
a  solemn  exhortation  to  the  audience. 
Then  a  sermon  was  preached ;  after  which, 
if  the  clergy  had  any  complaints  to  make, 
or  any  thing  else  to  offer,  they  were  heard 
by  the  synod.  The  complaints  of  the 
clergy  being  over,  the  laity  made  theirs. 
Then  the  bishop  proposed  his  diocesan 
constitutions  to  them.  After  which,  if 
.nothing  remained  to  be  done,  he  made  a 
synodical  exhortation,  by  way  of  injunc- 
ition,  to  the  clergy ;  and  all  concluded 
with  solemn  prayers  suited  to  the  business. 
The  form  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
day,  called  Bcncdictio  priincc  diet,  was 
this :  "  Qui  disperses  Israel  congregat, 
ipse  vos  hie  et  ubique  custodiat.  Amen. 
Kt  non  solum  vos  custodiat,  sed  oviuni 
Buaruirt  custodes  idoneos  cfficiat.  Amen. 
Ut  cum  suimno  pastore  Christo  de  greguni 
suarum  pastione  gaudeatis  in  coelo.  Amen. 
Quod  ipse  parare  dignetur,"  &c.  The 
benedictions  of  the  other  days  were  much 
to  the  same  purpose. 

The  common  time  allowed  for  dis 
patching  the  business  of  these  synods  was 
three  days  ;  and  a  rubric  was  settled,  to 
lirect  the  proceedings  in  each  of  them. 
But,  if  the  business  could  be  dispatched 
'n  a  shorter  time,  the  assembly  continued 
10  longer  than  was  necessary. 

The  first  thing  done  in  these  diocesan 
'iynods,  was  the  bishop's  making  his  syno- 
lical  inquiries,  of  which  the  ancient  forms 
ire  still  extant.  Next  the  synodical 
:auses  were  heard.  Then  the  bishop  re 
ported  to  his  clergy  what  had  been  de- 
;reed  in  large  provincial  synods.  And, 
astly,  he  published  his  own  diocesan  con- 
titutions,  which  being  read,  and  agreed 
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to  by  the  synod,  were  from  that  time  in 
force  within  the  diocese,  provided  they 
were  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of'  some 
superior  council  of  the  province.  Of  these 
we  have  several  collections  published  in 
the  volumes  of  the  English  councils,  and 
many  more  are  still  remaining  in  the 
bishops'  registers. 

These  diocesan  synods  were  continued 
in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  , 
that  is,  till  the  commencement  of  the. 
Reformation. 

SYNODALS  and  SYNODATICUM, 
by  the  name,  have  a  plain  relation  to  the 
holding  of  synods ;  but  there  being  no 
reason  why  the  clergy  should  pay  for 
their  attending  the  bishop  in  synod,  pur 
suant  to  his  own  citation,  nor  any  foot 
steps  to  be  found  of  such  a  payment  by 
reason  of  the  holding  of  synods,  the  name 
is  supposed  to  have  grown  from  this  duty 
being  usually  paid  by  the  clergy  when 
they  came  to  the  synod.  And  this  in  all 
probability  is  the  same  which  was  anciently 
called  caihcilrutiaiin,  as  paid  by  the  pa 
rochial  clergy  in  honour  to  the  episcopal 
chair,  and  in  token  of  subjection  and 
obedience  thereto.  So  it  stands  in  the 
body  of  the  canon  law.  '•  No  bishop  shall 
demand  any  thing  of  the  churches  but  the 
honour  of  the  cathedraticum,  that  is,  two 
shillings"  (at  the  most,  saith  the  (Hoss, 
for  sometimes  less  is  given).  And  the 
duty  which  we  call  synodals  is  generally 
such  a  small  payment,  which  pavment 
was  reserved  by  the  bishop  upon  settling 
the  revenues  of  the  respective  churches 
on  the  incumbents;  whereas  before  those 
revenues  were  paid  to  the  bishop,  who 
had  a  right  to  part  of  them  for  his  own 
use,  and  a  right  to  apply  and  distribute 
the  rest  to  such  uses  and  in  such  pro 
portions  as  the  laws  of'  the  Church  di 
rected.- —  Gibson. 

Svuodals  are  due  of  common  rL'ht  to 
the  bishop  only,  so  that,  if  they  be  claimed 
or  demanded  by  the  archdeacon,  <>r  dean 
and  chapter,  or  any  other  per.-on  or  per 
sons,  it  must  be  on  the  foot  of  composition 
or  prescription.  —  /'/. 

And  if  they  be  denied  where  due,  fliey 
are  recoverable  in  the  spiritual  court. 
And,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
they  were  declared  upon  a  full  hearing 
to  be  spiritual  profits,  and  as  Mich  to 
belong  to  the  keeper  of  the  spiritual  see 
vacant.  —  I<l. 

Constitutions  made  in  the  provincial 
or  dioce.-an  svnods  were  also  sometimes 
called  synodals,  and  were  in  many  cases 
required  to  be  published  in  the  parish 
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churches :    in   this   sense    the   word   fre 
quently  occurs  in  the  ancient  directories. 

TABERNACLE.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
a  kind  of  building,  in  the  form  of  a  tent, 
set  up  by  the  express  command  of  GOD, 
for  the  performance  of  religious  worship, 
sacrifices,  &c.  (Exod.  xxvi.  xxvii.) 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF.  A 
solemn  festival  of  the  Hebrews,  observed 
after  harvest,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Tisri,  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  goodness  of  GOD,  who  protected  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  them 
dwell  in  booths  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt. 

TALMUD.  A  collection  of  the  doc 
trines  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
Jews.  The  origin  of  this  work  is  as  fol 
lows  :  — 

Judah  the  Holy  had  no  sooner  com 
pleted  the  Misna,  but  one  Rabbi  Chua, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  published  quite  con 
trary  traditions  ;  a  collection  of  which  was 
made  under  the  title  of  Extravagants,  and 
inserted  with  the  Misna,  in  order  to  com 
pose  one  and  the  same  body  of  law. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  collection 
made  by  Judah  seemed  to  be  a  complete 
work,  yet  two  considerable  faults  were 
observed  in  it :  one,  that  it  was  very  con 
fused,  the  author  having  reported  the 
opinions  of  different  doctors,  without 
naming  them,  and  determining  which  of 
these  opinions  deserved  the  preference  : 
the  other  (which  rendered  this  body  of 
canon  law  almost  useless),  that  it  was 
too  short,  and  resolved  but  a  small  part  of 
the  doubtful  cases  and  questions  that  be 
gan  to  be  agitated  among  the  Jews. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  Jo- 
chanan,  with  the  assistance  of  Rab  and 
Samuel,  two  disciples  of  Judah  the  Holy, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  their  master's 
work.  This  is  called  the  Talmud  of  Jeru 
salem  ;  either  because  it  was  composed  in 
Judea,  for  the  use  of  .the  Jews  that  re 
mained  in  that  country,  or  because  it  was 
written  in  the  common  language  spoken 
there.  The  Jews  are  not  agreed  about 
the  time  that  this  part  of  the  Gemara, 
which  signifies  Perfection,  was  made. 
Some  believe  it  was  two  hundred  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  others 
reckon  but  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
maintain  that  Rab  and  Samuel,  quitting 
Judea,  went  to  Babylon,  in  the  two  hun 
dred  and  nineteenth  year  of  the  Christian 
jera.  However,  these  are  the  heads  of 
the  second  order  of  doctors,  called  Gemar- 
ists,  because  they  composed  the  Gemara. 
(See  Gemara.) 


There  was  also  a  defect  in  the  Jerusa 
lem  Talmud,  for  it  contained  the  opinions 
of  but  a  small  number  of  doctors.  Foi 
this  reason  the  Gemarists,  or  commen 
tators,  began  a  new  explication  of  the 
traditions.  Rabbi  Asa,  who  kept  a  school 
at  Sora,  near  Babylon,  where  he  taught 
forty  years,  produced  a  commentary  upon 
Judah  s  Misna.  He  did  not  finish  it ;  but 
his  sons  and  scholars  put  the  last  hand  tc 
it.  This  is  called  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud, 
of  Babylon,  which  is  preferred  before  that 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  very  large  collection, 
containing  the  traditions,  the  canon  law  of 
the  Jews,  and  all  the  questions  relating  tc 
the  Law. 

In  these  two  Talmuds  is  contained  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  is  now 
possessed  by  that  people,  who  esteem  it 
equal  with  the  law  of  GOD.  Some  Chris 
tians  set  a  great  value  upon  it,  whilst 
others  condemn  it  as  a  detestable  book, 
and  full  of  blasphemies  ;  but  a  third  sort 
observe  a  just  medium  between  thes€ 
opposite  opinions. 

Though  the  Talmud  was  received  with 
general  applause  by  the  Jews,  yet  there 
started  up  a  new  order  of  doctors,  who 
shook  its  authority  by  their  doubts.  These 
were  called  Sebarim,  or  opiniative  doctors, 
and  were  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  so 
many  sceptics,  because  they  disputed  with 
out  coming  to  a  determination  upon  any 
thing. 

TARGUM.  So  the  Jews  call  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  or  expositions,  oi 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Chaldee  lan 
guage  ;  for  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  order  tf 
make  the  people  understand  the  text  a 
the  Holy  Scripture  (after  the  captivity) 
which  was  read  in  Hebrew  in  their  syna 
gogues,  were  forced  to  explain  the  law  tc 
them  in  a  language  they  understood ;  anc 
this  was  the  Chaldean,  or  that  used  ii 
Assyria. 

The  Targums  that  are  now  remaining 
were  composed  by  different  persons,  upor 
different  parts  of  Scripture,  and  are  ic 
number  eight. 

1.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  upon  the 
five  books  of  Moses. 

2.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. 
upon  the  Prophets,  that  is,  upon  Joshua. 
Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two 
books  of  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel. 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

3.  The  Targum    ascribed   to  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  upon  the  Law. 

4.  The   Jerusalem    Targum,   upon   th< 
Law. 

5.  The  Tarsmm  on  the  five  lesser  books. 
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called  the  Megilloth,  that  is,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

G.  The  second  Targum  upon  Esther. 

7.  The   Targum   of  Joseph   the   Blind, 
upon   the  book  of  Job,  the    Psalms,  and 
the  Proverbs. 

8.  The     Targum     upon    the    first    and 
second  books  of  Chronicles. 

Upon  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  and  Daniel,  there 
is  no  Targum  at  all.  Indeed,  a  great  part 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra  is  written  originally  in 
Chaldee;  and  therefore  there  was  no  need 
of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  upon  them:  but 
Nehemiah  is  written  wholly  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  no  doubt  anciently  there 
were  Chaldee  paraphrases  upon  all  the 
Hebrew  parts  of  those  books,  though  they 
are  now  lost. 

The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  ancient  that  is  now  extant. 
He  was  certainly  older  than  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  the  author  of  the  second  Targum, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  our  SA 
VIOUR'S  time,  and  who  could  have  no  reason 
to  omit  the  Law  in  his  paraphrase,  but 
that  he  found  Onkelos  had  done  this  work 
with  success  before  him.  Xo  Chaldee 
writing,  now  extant,  comes  nearer  the 
style  of  what  is  written  in  that  language 
by  Daniel  and  Ezra,  than  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  which  is  a  good  argument  tor  its 
antiquity.  It  is  rather  a  version  than  a 
paraphrase;  for  the  Hebrew  text  is  ren 
dered  word  for  word,  and  for  the  most 
ipart  with  great  exactness. 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
upon  the  Prophets,  is  next  to  that  of 
.Onkelos  in  the  purity  of  its  style,  but  not 
in  the  manner  of  its  composure  ;  for  Jo 
nathan  takes  the  liberty  of  a  paraphrast,  by 
enlarging  and  adding  to  the  text,  and  by 
inserting  several  stories  and  glosse<  of  his 
own,  which  are  no  reputation  to  the  work. 
The  Jews  not  only  give  him  the  preference 
to  all  the  disciples  of  llillel,  but  equal 
him  even  to  Moses  himself. 

The  Targum,  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  upon  the  Law,  is  none  of  his,  as 
appears  by  the  style.  Who  was  the  true 
author  of  it,  or  when  it  was  composed,  is 
utterly  unknown.  It  seems  to  have  lain 
long  in  obscurity  among  the  Jews  them 
selves  ;  for  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  till 
t  was  published  at  Venice,  about  a  hun 
dred  and  fiftv  years  since;  and  the  name 
)f  Jonathan,  it  is  probable,  was  prefixed  to 
t  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  it  the 
nore  credit,  and  the  better  to  recommend 
t  by  that  specious  title. 
The  Jerusalem  Targum,  upon  the  Law, 
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was  so  called,  because  it  was  written  in 
the  Jerusalem  dialect.  There  wen-  three 
dialects  of  the  Chaldean  language.  Tin: 
first  was  spoken  in  Babylon,  the  metropolis 
of  the  A>syrian  empire.  The  >eeond  was 
the  Commogenian,  or  Antioehian,  beinir 
that  spoken  in  Commagena,  Antiodi,  and 
the  rot  of  Syria.  The  third  was  the  Je 
rusalem  dialect,  which  wa*  spoken  by  tin: 
Jews  after  the  captivity.  The  Babylonian 
and  Jerusalem  dialects  were  written  in 
the  same  character;  but  the  Antioehian 
was  in  a  different,  and  is  the  >ame  with 
what  we  call  the  Syriac.  The  purest  >tvle 
of  the  Jerusalem  dialect  is,  lii-t,  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  ai,d  next  in  that 
of  Jonathan  ;  but  the  Jerusal'-m  Targum 
is  written  in  a  most  barbarous  style,  intei- 
mixed  with  a  great  many  foreign  words 
taken  from  the  (iivck,  Latin,  and  lVi>ian 
languages.  llns  Targum  is  not  a  con- 
tinned  paraphrase,  but  onlv  upon  some 
parts  here  and  there,  as  the  author  thought, 
the  text  most  wanted  an  explication  ;  and 
sometimes  whole  chapters  are  omitted.  It, 
was  written  bv  an  unknown  hand,  and 
probably  some  time  alter  the  third  cent  urv. 
The  filth  Targum,  which  is  that  on  the 
Megilloth,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  tin: 
<econd  Targum  on  the  book  of  Esther,  are 
written  in  the  corrupted  Chaldee  of  the 
Jerusalem  dialect  ;  but  the  author  of  these 
is  unknown.  The  i-eventh.  which  is  upon 
Job,  the  I'salm>,  and  the  Prophets,  is 
equally  corrupt,  and  said  to  be  written  by 
Joseph  the  Blind,  who  i--  as  unknown  as 
the  author  of  the  other  two.  The  second 
Tarirum  on  Esther  is  twice  a-  lar_re  as  the 

•  first,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  the 
last  of  all  the  Targums.  by  rea-on  of  the 
barbarity  of  its  stvle.  The  first  Targum 
upon  Esther  is  apart  of  the  Tar_rnm  upon 
Megilloth,  which  makes  mention  of  the 
Babvlouish  Talmud,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  written  after  the  year  of  CHRIST 
500.  The  Ia>t  Targum,  upon  the  fn>t  and 
second  book  of  Chronicles,  was  not  known 
till  the  vear  KisO.  when  I!eckiu-,  from  an 
old  manuscript,  put.li-hed,  at  Aug>burg 
in  (iermanv,  that  part  which  is  upon  the 
first  book  ;  the  paraphrase  upon  tin- second 
he  published  three  years  afterwards,  at  the 
same  place. 

TE  DEUM  LAUDAMl'S.  (••  We, 
praise  Thee,  ()  (ion."  \e.)  Thi>  Mihlinn: 
compo.-ition  has  been  referred  to  several 
different  authors.  Some  have  ascribed  it 
to  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  others  to  Am- 

;  brose    alone:    otln  r-    again    to    Abondius, 
Xicetius,    bi>hop    of  Triers,    or    Hilary   of 
Poictiers.      In  truth,  it  seems  that  there  is 
n  u  :i 
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no  way  of  determining  exactly  who  was  the 
author  of  this  hymn.  Archbishop  Usher 
found  it  ascribed  to  Nicetius,  in  a  very  an 
cient  Gallican  psalter,  and  the  Benedictine 
editors  of  the  works  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
cite  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  epistle  of 
Abbo  Floriacensis,  in  which  Hilary  is  un 
hesitatingly  spoken  of  as  its  author ;  but 
Abbo  lived  five  or  six  centuries  after  that 
prelate,  and  therefore  such  a  tradition  is 
most  doubtful.  Some  reasons,  however,  ap 
pear  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  Te  Deum 
was  composed  in  the  Gallican  Church, 
from  which  source  we  also  derive  the  in 
estimable  creed  bearing  the  name  of  Atha- 
nasius.  The  most  ancient  allusions  to  its 
existence  are  found  in  the  Rule  of  Caesa- 
rius,  bishop  of  Aries,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  that  of  his  successor  Au- 
relian.  It  has  been  judged  from  this,  that 
the  Te  Deum  may  probably  have  been 
composed  by  some  member  of  the  cele 
brated  monastery  of  Lerins,  which  was  not 
far  from  Aries  ;  or  perhaps  by  Hilary  of 
Aries,  who  seems  to  have  composed  the 
Athanasian  Creed  in  the  fifth  century. 
Another  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
same  notion  is  deducible  from  the  wording 
of  this  hymn.  The  verse,  "  Vouchsafe,  O 
LORD,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin," 
("  Dignare,  Domine,  die  isto  sine  peccato 
nos  custodire,")  gives  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  originally  composed  for  the  matin,  and 
not  for  the  nocturnal  office,  for  it  appears 
that  the  day  is  supposed  to  have  actually 
commenced.  Now  Cassarius  and  Aurelian 
both  appoint  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the 
morning,  while  Benedict  directed  it  to  be 
sung  in  the  nocturnal  office  on  Sundays ; 
and  thence  we  may  observe  that  the  former 
appear  to  have  adhered  closer  to  the  in 
tentions  of  the  author  of  this  hymn  than 
the  latter  ;  that  therefore  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  author's  design  than 
Benedict ;  and  therefore  the  hymn  was 
probably  not  composed  in  Italy,  but  in 
Gaul. 

In  the  office  of  matins  this  hymn  occu 
pies  the  same  place  as  it  always  has  done, 
namely,  after  the  reading  of  Scripture. 
The  ancient  offices  of  the  English  Church 
gave  this  hymn  the  title  of  the  "Psalm 
Te  Deum,"  or  the  "  Song  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine"  indifferently.  As  used 
in  this  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
responsory  psalm,  since  it  follows  a  lesson  ; 
and  here  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  resembles  that  directed  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  decreed  that 
the  psalms  and  lessons  should  be  read 
alternately. 


TERRIER. 

TEMPLARS,  TEMPLERS,  01 
KNIGHTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  A 

religious  order  instituted  at  Jerusalem,  in  ; 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  for 
the  defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the 
protection  of  Christian  pilgrims.  They 
were  first  called  the  Poor  of  the  Holy  City.  \ 
and  afterwards  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Templars,  because  their  house  was  near 
the  temple.  The  order  was  founded  by 
Baldwin  II.,  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  pope ;  and  the 
principal  articles  of  their  rule  were,  that 
they  should  hear  the  holy  office  throughout 
every  day ;  or  that,  when  their  military 
duties  should  prevent  this,  they  should 
supply  it  by  a  certain  number  of  pater 
nosters  ;  that  they  should  abstain  from 
flesh  four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  Friday 
from  eggs  and  milk  meats ;  that  each 
knight  might  have  three  horses  and  one 
squire,  and  that  they  should  neither  hunt 
nor  fowl.  After  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem, 
about  1 186,  they  spread  themselves  through 
Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Christians.  In  the  year  1228,  this 
order  acquired  stability  by  being  confirmed 
in  the  Council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to 
a  rule  of  discipline  drawn  up  by  St.  Ber 
nard.  In  every  nation  they  had  a  par 
ticular  governor,  called  Master  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  Militia  of  the  Temple. 
Their  grand-master  had  his  residence  at 
Paris.  The  order  of  Templars  flourished 
for  some  time,  and  acquired,  by  the  valour 
of  its  knights,  immense  riches,  and  an  emi 
nent  degree  of  military  renown.  But  as 
their  prosperity  increased,  their  vices  were 
multiplied  ;  and  their  arrogance,  luxury, 
and  cruelty  rose  at  last  to  such  a  great 
height,  that  the  order  was  suppressed  in 
1312. 

TEMPLE.  In  the  Bible,  this  title 
generally  refers  to  that  house  of  prayei 
which  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,  for  the 
honour  and  worship  of  GOD.  The  name 
of  temple  is  now  properly  used  for  any 
church  or  place  of  worship  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  Almighty  GOD.  Thus  the 
services  of  the  Church  are  frequently  in 
troduced  by  the  words,  "  The  LORD  is  in 
his  holy  temple ;  let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  him."  Here,  by  the  word 
"  temple,"  allusion  is  made  to  the  church 
in  which  we  have  met  together  to  offer  our 
prayers  and  praises  to  the  MOST  HIGH. 

TERRIER.  By  Canon  87.  the  arch 
bishops  and  all  bishops  within  their  several 
dioceses  shall  procure  (as  much  as  in  them 
lies)  a  true  note  and  terrier  of  all  the 
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glebes,  lands,  meadows,  gardens,  orchards, 
bouses,  stocks,  implements,  tenements,  and 
portions  of  tithes  lying  out  of  their 
parities,  which  belong  to  any  parsonage, 
vicarage,  or  rural  prebend,  to  be  taken  by 
the  view  of  honest  men  in  every  parish,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  bishop,  whereof 
the  minister  to  be  one;  and  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  bishop's  registry,  there  to  be  for 
a  perpetual  memory  thereof.  It  may  lie 
convenient  also  to  have  a  ropy  of  the  same 
exemplified,  to  be  kept  in  the  church  chest. 

These  terriers  are  of  greater  authority 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  than  they  are 
in  the  temporal;  for  the  ecclesiastical 
Courts  are  not  allowed  to  be  courts  of 
record ;  and  yet  even  in  the  temporal 
courts  these  terriers  are  of  some  weight. 
when  duly  attested  by  the  registrar. 

Especially  if  they  be  signed,  not  only 
by  the  parson  and  churchwardens,  but 
also  by  the  substantial  inhabitants;  but  if 
they  be  signed  by  the  parson  only,  they 
ian  be  no  evidence  for  him  :  so  neither 
(as  it  seemeth)  if  they  be  signed  only  by 
the  parson  and  churchwardens,  if  the 
churchwardens  are  of  his  nomination. 
But  in  all  cases  they  are  certainly  strong 
evidence  against  the  parson.  (See  Ihini, 
Eccl.  Lau;  under  this  head,  for  the  form 
of  a  terrier,  which  is  given  at  great  length. 
tt  is,  however,  merely  an  inventory  of  the 
:natters  enumerated  in  the  above  quoted 
panon.) 

TERSAXCTUS.  The  Latin  title  of 
,:he  hymn  in  the  liturgy,  beginning:  "  With 
Angels  and  Archangels,"  &c.  This  cele- 
orated  antliem  is  probably  the  most 
indent  and  universally  received  of  all 
Christian  songs  of  praise.  Its  position  in 
,he  established  liturgies  has  ahvavs  been 
'as  in  the  Prayer  Book)  a  little  antecedent 
:o  the  prayer  of  consecration  ;  and  the 
•  lynm  itself  does  not  appear  in  any  other 
)ffice  than  that  of  the  communion.  The 
intiquity  of  the  Tersanctu.'i,  and  its  preva- 
•ence  in  the  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  naturallv  lead  to  the 
-Onclusion  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
•ipostolir  age,  if  not  from  the  apo>tles 
hemselves.  It  is  remarked  i>v  I'almer, 
Jiat  no  liturgy  can  be  traced  to  antiquity, 
<n  which  the  people,  did  not  unite  with  the 
nvisible  host  of  heaven  in  chanting  these 
sublime  praises  of  the  Most  High  (ion. 
From  the  testimony  of  Chrysostom  and 
3yril  of  Jerusalem,  we  find  that  the 
•eraphie  hymn  was  used  in  the  liturgy  of 
^.ntioch  and  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  ccn- 
ury.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enable 
is  to  carry  it  back  to  the  third  century  in 


the  East.  Tt  i<  also  spoken  of  by  Gregory 
Nyssen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria'.  Ori-eii, 
Hilary  of  1'oietiers.  Isidore,  and  other 
lathers,  as  having  formed  a  part  of  tin- 
liturgy.  In  the  liturgy  of  Milan  it  ha* 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  under 
the  name  of  Tristiffian  ;  in  Africa,  we  leain 
from  Tertullian,  that  it  was  customarily 
used  in  the  second  century. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  OLD  AM) 
THE  NEW.  The  title  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  is  given  to  tho<e  books  whicli  the 
Hebrews  received  a-  sa'T.-d  and  inspiird 
before  the  coming  ot'  cur  LORD,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  tho-:  Barred 
books  which  contain  the  do,  -irino.  pre 
cepts,  and  promises  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion.  which  art'  distinguished  \,\  the 
appellation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
appellation  of  TcMament  i-  deri\ed  from 
'2  Cor.  iii.  (j.  14.,  in  which  place  the  word 
//  \\a\uia  AuiOijKii  and  ;/  Kinr>;  J!<t«i;k-i/,  are 
by  the  old  Latin  writers  rendered  AH- 
ttijuiini  Testamentum  and  Ann////  'l'i*tu- 
inriittun.  Although  the  appellation  of 
New  Testament  is  not  given  bv  divine 
eommaml  to  the  writings  of  the  evan 
gelists  and  apostles,  yet  it  was  adopted 
in  a  very  early  a^v.  (according  to  Bi.-hop 
Marsh)  in  the  second  century.  The  title 
"  New  Covenant"  signifies  the  book  which 
contains  the  terms  of  the  New  Covenant, 
upon  which  GOD  is  pleased  to  oiler  sal 
vation  to  mankind,  through  the  mediation 
of  Jr.srs  CHRIST.  But  the  word  Tes 
tament  seems  to  have  been  preferred,  as 
implying  that  the  Cliri.-tian's  repentance 
is  sealed  to  him  as  a  SON  and  heir  of 
(MID;  and  because  the  death  of  CHRIST  as 
testator  is  related  at  large  and  applied 
to  our  benefit.  (See  Canon  of  Scripture, 
' 


TESTIMONIAL.  A  testimonial  of 
good  conduct  from  his  college,  or  from 
three  bencficed  clergymen,  required  of 

everv  one  that  seeks  to  be  admitted  into 
holv  orders,  is  amoiiL:"  the  safeguards  winch 
the  Church  has  appointed  for  the  purity  of 
her  mini-try.  The  testimonial  is  directed 
to  the  bi.-hop  to  whom  application  is  made 
for  orders,  and  is  as  follows  : 

••  Whereas  our  well-beloved  in  CHRIST, 
A.  1!.,  hath  declared  to  us  his  intention  of 
offering  himself  as  candidate  for  the  sacred 
oflice  of  [a  deacon],  and  for  that  end  hath 
requested  of  us  letters  testimonial  of  his 
learning  and  good  behaviour:  we.  there 
fore,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sul  scribed, 
do  testil'v  that  the  -aid  A.  It.,  having  been 
previously  known  to  us  for  the  span-  of 
[three]  years  la-t  past,  hath  during  that 
u  u  -! 
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time  lived  piously,  soberly,  and  honestly, 
and  diligently  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  ;  nor  hath  he  at  any  time,  so  far 
as  we  know  or  believe,  held,  written,  or 
taught  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
or  discipline  of  the  united  Church  of  Eng 
land  and  Ireland :  and,  moreover,  we 
believe  him  in  our  consciences  to  be  a 
person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred 
order  of  [deacons].  In  witness  where 
of,"  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  no  conscien 
tious  man  can  sign  such  a  document, 
without  well  weighing  its  terms,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
required. 

The  apostle  having  laid  it  down  as  a 
standing  canon  in  the  Church,  that  "  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless,  and  have  a  good 
report  of  them  that  are  without "  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2.  7.),  thence  the  Church  of  GOD  has, 
in  all  ages,  taken  especial  care  to  require 
a  sufficient  satisfaction,  that  all  persons 
who  are  to  be  admitted  into  that  or  any 
other  inferior  order  of  the  clergy,  have 
such  a  good  report  for  a  pious  and  virtuous 
conversation.  This  Tertullian  mentions 
as  a  very  singular  honour  of  the  Christian 
priesthood.  In  pursuance  of  which  prac 
tice  of  the  ancient  Church,  our  Church  of 
England  has  forbidden  the  bishop  to  admit 
any  person  into  sacred  orders,  "  except  he 
shall  then  exhibit  letters  testimonial  of  his 
good  life  and  conversation,  under  the  seal 
of  some  college  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
where  before  he  remained,  or  of  three  or 
four  grave  ministers,  together  with  the 
subscription  and  testimony  of  other  cre 
dible  persons,  who  have  known  his  life  and 
behaviour  by  the  space  of  three  years  next 
before."  —  Can.  33.  The  same  is  further 
provided  for  by  our  statute  law  :  "  None 
shall  be  made  minister,  unless  he  first 
bring  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  from 
men  known  to  the  bishop  to  be  of  sound 
religion,  a  testimonial  both  of  his  honest 
life,  and  of  his  professing  the  doctrine 
expressed  in  the  said  articles,"  13  Eliz. 
chap.  xii. — Dr.  Nicholls. 

Such  as  sign  these  testimonials  have  it 
put  into  their  power  to  discover  evil  men, 
and  commend  only  those  that  are  worthy  : 
wherefore,  since  so  great  a  trust  is  reposed 
in  them,  they  ought  never  to  sign  any 
testimonial  which  they  know  to  be  false  ; 
yea,  which  they  do  not  know  to  be  true  ; 
lest  they  become  guilty  of  bearing  false 
witness,  and  mislead  the  bishop,  who 
cannot  see  all  things  with  his  own  eyes, 
nor  hear  all  with  his  own  ears,  and  so 
must  rely  on  others  to  direct  his  choice. 


TEXT. 

And  let  him  be  ever  so  desirous  to  keoji 
out  wicked  pastors,  an  hypocrite  com 
mended  by  eminent  hands  may  decen  ( 
him  ;  and  then  the  dishonour  of  GOD  arc 
mischief  to  souls,  which  are  the  sad  conj 
sequence  of  such  misinformation,  are  to  1>( 
charged  only  upon  those  who,  for  feaq 
favour,  or  negligence,  signed  the  falst 
certificate ;  who  deserve  a  severe  punish 
ment  in  this  world,  if  our  law  did  allow  i , 
however  they  shall  certainly  answer  for  ii 
in  the  next  world.  And  I  heard  a  mo.-ii 
reverend  and  worthy  prelate  (Archbishc  j 
Dolben)  charge  his  clergy,  "  not  to  impoM 
upon  him  by  signing  testimonials  whicl 
they  did  not  know  to  be  true,  as  thcj 
would  answer  it  to  him  at  the  dreadfit 
day  of  judgment."  Which  being  dujj 
considered  will,  I  hope,  prevent  that  evil 
custom  of  giving  men's  hands,  out  <>; 
custom  or  compliment,  to  mere  strangers 
or  to  oblige  a  friend  that  we  know  doth 
not  deserve  it.  —  Dean  Comber. 

A  sham  testimonial  of  life  and  manners 
doth  not  only  deceive  the  bishop  in  a  poirl 
of  the  nicest  concernment,  both  with  regarc 
to  his  office  and  his  reputation,  but  doc  s 
an  injury  to  the  Church  itself,  and  affects 
the  interests  and  credit  of  the  ministry  til 
large.  And,  therefore,  to  attest  worthy 
characters  of  unworthy  persons,  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  a  situation  where  they 
may  expose  themselves  and  their  function 
do  public  mischief,  and  give  open  scandal, 
is  destitute  of  any  justifiable  pretence 
and  I  wish  I  could  add  it  were  equally 
destitute  of  any  precedent. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  human  respect 
and  solicitations  of  acquaintance,  and  othe; 
mere  social  regards,  are  great  temptation 
with  people  of  kind  dispositions,  to  to 
easy  a  compliance  in  granting  this  favour  : 
and  such  persons  may  be  sometimes  draw), 
into  the  signing  of  testimonials,  when  the! 
judgment  doth  not  concur  with  their  goo< 
nature.  I  am  loth  to  blame  any  friendh 
or  neighbourly  qualities,  yet  sometime 
they  do  deserve  blame,  as  in  this  case  ii 
particular ;  where  they  are  the  occasion 
of  a  mischief  which  much  better  qualitie- 
cannot  repair,  or  make  sufficient  amend- 
for. — Archdeacon  Sharp. 

TEXT.  The  letter  of  the  sacral 
Scriptures,  more  especially  in  the  original 
languages.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
word  text  is  used  for  any  short  sentence 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  quoted  in  proof  of fl 
dogmatic  position, —  as  an  auctoritee,  as  i\ 
was  formerly  called,  —  or  taken  as  the 
subject  or  motto  of  a  discourse  from  the 
pulpit.  Thus  Chaucer  has — • 
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"  lie  needeth  not  to  spe-ken  but  of  panic, 
And  K-t  uurtorites  in  (JonnKs  name 
To  jireching,  and  to  scolu  ukc  of  clcrgio." 

And    so    a    sermon    is    called    "  Expositio 

•  auctoritatis.'' 

The    custom    of    taking    a    text    lor    a 
sermon    is   probably   coeval   with  that    of 
preaching  set  discourses ;  and  it  is  need- 
;  •  less  to  remark,   that  the  use  of  texts   as 
authority  in  doctrinal  points  is  of  the  very 
:  essence  of  true  theology,  and  was  ever  the 
I  custom  even  of  those  who,  professing  the 
:  name   of   Christians,  denied    the   truth  of 
i  CHRIST.     Even  the  most  abominable  and 
;  shameless   heretics   quoted   Scripture    for 
'their  worst    tenets.     A   simple    Christian, 
therefore,  may  well  be  on  his  guard  against 
,  i  receiving  everything   for  which  a  text  is 
.quoted,  remembering  that   the  ''inspired 
'writings   are    an    inestimable    treasure    to 
.mankind,  lor  so  many  sentences,  so  many 
•truths.     But  then  the  true  sense  of  them 
must  be  known ;  otherwise,  so  many  sen 
tences,  so  many  authorised  falsehoods." 

THANKSGIVING.  Giving  of  thanks 
'is  an  essential  part  of  divine  worship,  as 
St.  Paul  expressly  declares  to  St.  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  ii.  I.),  and  has  ever  formed  a  part 
of  the  service,  both  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  our  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there 

•  are  many  forms  of  thanksgiving,  particu 
lar  and  general  :  as  especially  the  general 
i  thanksgiving,    which    was    added     (being 
'composed,    as    is   conjectured,   by  Bishop 

Sanderson)  at  the  last  review,  and  ap- 
; pointed  for  daily  use  ;  and  the  eucharistic 
hymn,  always  used  in  the  holy  communion, 
Sometimes  with  an  appropriate  preface, 
and  introduced  with  the  versicJes, 

"  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  LORD  GOD. 

"  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 

"  It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  boundni 
duty,  that  we  should  at  all  times  and  at 
all  seasons  give  thanks,"  £c. 

But  there  are,  besides,  particular  thanks 
givings  appointed  for  deliverance  from 
Wrought,  rain,  famine,  war,  tumult,  and 
pestilence  ;  and  there  is  an  entire  service 
of  thanksgiving  for  women  after  childbirth 
i(see  Churching  of  Women),  and  certain 
days  on  which  we  commemorate  great 
deliverances  of  our  Church  and  nation, 
jare  marked  also  with  a  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving.  (See  Forms  nf  Prayer.) 

THANKSGIVING,  THE  GENE 
RAL.  The  general  thanksgiving  may 
perhaps,  to  some,  appear  superfluous,  after 
we  have  thanked  and  praised  GOD  in  the 
iuse  of  the  psalms  and  hymns.  But  it  was 
inserted  at  the  Restoration,  because  others 
complained  it  was  wanting.  —  Alp.  Seeker. 


After  the  general  intercession,  tin-re 
follows  likewise  a  general  thanksgiving. 
For  though  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  after 
the  lessons,  with  the  several  "duxolo>.'ii-s 
interspersed,  we  have  every  when:  "set 
forth  GOD'S  most  worthy  praise,"  yet  it 
seemed  meet  also,  in  a  distinct  and  appro 
priate  form  of  thanksgiving,  "to  render 
thanks  for  the  great  benefits  we  have  re 
ceived  at  his  hands,"  which,  according  to 
the  first  exhortation,  we  therefore  do, 
beginning  with  that  original  blessing, 
"our  creation,"  then  "preservation,"  at 
tended  with  all  these  secondary  benefits 
and  "  bles.-ings  of  life,"  "but  above  all," 
because  the  greatest  of  all,  ''our  redemp 
tion,"  attended  with  all  "the  means  of 
grace  and  hope  of  glory,"  thus  ascending 
gradually  through  the  long  scale  of  bless 
ings  received  at  GOD'S  hand,  from  tem 
poral  to  spiritual,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  from  our  coming  forth  to  our  return 
ing  to  him  again.  —  Dr.  Itism1. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  more  methodical  sum 
mary  of  the  several  mercies  of  GOD  "to 
us  and  to  all  men,"  than  we  had  before  : 
it  .furnishes  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  more  expressly  for  the  hue  instances 
of  his  loving-kindness  to  the  members  of 
our  own  congregation  ;  and  besides,  as  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  GOD,  the  ac 
knowledgments,  which  we  otlered  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  service,  are  very 
properly  repeated  at  the  end.  For  surely 
we  ought  to  ask  nothing  of  GOD,  without 
remembering  what  we  have  received  from 
him:  which  naturally  excites  both  our 
faith  and  resignation,  and  proposes  the 
way  for  that  admirable  collect,  with  which 
we  conclude.  —  Ahp.  Seeker. 

After  enumerating  the  blessings  for 
which  we  return  our  humble  and  hearty 
thanks,  the  form  from  eucharistic  becomes 
petitionary.  We  beseech  GOD  to  make  us 
trulv  sen-ible  of  his  mercies,  and  really 
thankful  lor  them,  that  we  may  shew  our 
"ratitude.  and  promote  his  <_dorv,  not  only 
bv  celebrating  his  praises  day  by  day  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Church,  but 
liv  walking  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  our  lives.  Tlu-.-e  peti 
tions  we  enforce  through  the  merits  of 
,h:sis  CIIKIST;  and  we  conclude  the 
whole  with  a  doxology,  in  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  SON,  with  the  FATUI:R  and 
the  HOI.Y  GHOST,  all  honour  and  !_dory, 
world  without  end.  Amen.  —  S/tr/>/it-nl. 

THEOLOGY.  (From  ti(,,r,  OW,  and 
,\<r,m-,  n  tlixcuurxe.)  A  discourse  concerning 
GOD,  it  being  the  business  of  this  science 
to  treat  of  the  Deity.  The  heathens  had 
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their  thcologues  or  divines,  as  well  as  the 
Christians  ;  and  Eusebius  and  Augustine 
distinguished  the  theology  of  the  heathens 
into  three  sorts  :  first,  the  fabulous  and 
poetical ;  secondly,  natural,  which  was 
explained  by  philosophy  and  physics  ;  the 
third  was  political  or  civil,  which  last 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  solemn  service  of 
the  gods,  and  in  the  belief  they  had  in 
oracles  and  divinations,  together  with  the 
ceremonies  wherewith  they  were  treated 
and  performed. 

Divinity  among  the  Christians  is  divided 
into  positive  and  scholastical ;  the  first 
being  founded  upon  fact  and  institution, 
having  the  Scriptures,  councils,  and  fathers, 
for  its  bottom  and  foundation,  and,  pro 
perly  speaking,  is  true  divinity  :  the  other, 
called  scholastical,  is  principally  supported 
by  reason,  which  is  made  use  of  to  shew, 
that  the  Christian  theology  contains  no 
thing  inconsistent  with  natural  light ;  and 
with  this  view  it  is  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
makes  use  of  the  authority  of  philosophers, 
and  arguments  from  natural  reason,  because 
he  was  engaged  with  philosophers,  who 
attacked  the  Christian  religion  with  argu 
ments  from  those  topics. 

THEOPHORI.  (e«oc  and  ^tpw.)  See 
Christophori. 

THOMAS.  — ST.  THOMAS'S  DAY. 
A  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  ob 
served  on  the  21st  of  December,  in  com 
memoration  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle. 

THOMAS,  ST.,  CHRISTIANS  OF, 
who  are  of  the  Chaldajan  and  Nestorian 
sect,  notwithstanding  the  several  attempts 
made  to  reform  them,  remain  firm  to  their 
ancient  customs,  and  if  they  comply  some 
times  with  the  popish  missionaries,  it  is 
but  in  outward  appearance  :  when  they  are 
desired  to  submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  answer,  that  as  St.  Peter  was  chief  of 
that  Church,  so  St.  Thomas  was  head  of 
theirs,  and  both  Churches  were  indepen 
dent  one  of  another,  and  they  stand  stead 
fast  in  acknowledging  the  patriarch  of 
Babylon,  without  minding  the  pope  :  they 
hold,  as  Moreri  relates,  Nestorius's  opi 
nion,  receive  no  images,  and  do  not  much 
reverence  the  cross.  They  hold  that  the 
souls  of  saints  do  not  see  GOD  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  allow  three  sacra 
ments,  viz.  baptism,  orders,  and  the  eu- 
charist :  but  even  in  these  they  do  not 
agree,  there  being  several  forms  of  baptism 
in  the  same  Church  :  they  abhor  auricular 
confession ;  and  for  their  consecration 
make  use  of  small  cakes,  made  with  oil 
and  salt :  the  wine  they  use  is  nothing  but 
water  in  which  they  steep  raisins:  they 
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observe  no  age  for  orders,  but  make  priest  ^ 
|  at  seven,  eighteen,  twenty,  &c.,  who  ma}- , 
marry  as  often  as  their  wives  die.     They 
administer    no    sacrament   without    their 
fees  or  reward,  and,  as  for  marriage,  thev ! 
make  use  of  the  first   priest  they   mee , 
with.     They   have   all   an   extraordinary ; 
respect  for  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  chief 
of  the  Nestorians,  and   cannot   abide  to. 
hear  the  pope  named  in  their  churches, 
where,  for  the  most  part,  they  neither  have 
curate  nor  vicar,  but  the  eldest  presides  : ; 
it  is  true  they  go  to  mass  on  Sundays,  no ,  i 
that  they  think  themselves  obliged  in  con- ; 
science  to  do  so,  or  that  they  would  sin  mor 
tally  if  they  did  not.    Their  children,  unles:: 
it  be  in  case  of  sickness,  are  not  baptized  till 
the  fiftieth  day.     At  the  death  of  friends, 
the  kindred  and  relations  keep  an  eigh, 
days'  fast  in  memory  of  the  deceased  :  the}' 
observe  the  times  of  Advent  and  Lent,  this 
festivals  of  our  LORD,   and  many  of  thi; , 
saints'  days,  those  especially  that  relate  to 
St.  Thomas,  the  Dominica   in  Albis,  or 
Sunday  after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the 
famous  confession   which  St.  Thomas  on 
that  day  made  of  CHRIST,   after  he  had 
been  sensibly  cured  of  his  unbelief;  another 
on  the  1st  of  June,  celebrated  not  only  by 
Christians,  but  by  Moors  and  Pagans.    The 
people  who  come  to  his  sepulchre  on  pil 
grimage,  carry  away  a  little  of  the  red 
earth  of  the  place  where  he  was  interred, 
which  they  keep  as  an  inestimable  treasure, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  diseases :  their  priests  are  shaven 
in   fashion   of  a   cross ;   but  Simon  d 
not  charge  them  with  so  many  errors  & 
Meneses   does,  from  whom   this   account 
was  taken. 

THRONE.  The  bishop's  seat  in  hi 
cathedral. 

THUNDERING  LEGION.  (Sa 
Legion.) 

THURIFICATI.  In  times  of  persecu 
tion  Christians  who  were  brought  to  b< 
examined  before  the  heathen  tribunal 
were  permitted  to  escape  punishment  b} 
casting  frankincense  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  idol.  This  was  of  course  an  act  oi 
idolatry,  and  amounted  to  open  and  un 
reserved  apostasy :  some  however  there 
were  who  were  betrayed  into  this  act  by 
present  fear,  rather  than  a  real  wish  to 
deny  CHRIST,  and  who  sought  afterwards, 
by  a  rigid  penance,  the  peace  of  the  Churcl 
These  were  called  Thurificati,  (See  Li- 
bellatici  and  Sacrificati^) 

TIARA.  The  name  of  the  pope's  tripK 
crown.  The  tiara  and  keys  are  the  badge 
of  the  papal  dignity,  the  tiara  of  his  civi 
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•ank,  and  the  keys  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  for 
13  soon  as  the  pope  is  dead,  his  arms  are 
•epresented  with  the  tiara  alone,  without 
he  keys.  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  round 
ligh  cap.  John  XI If.  first  encompassed 
t  with  a  crown ;  Boniface  VJ.II.  added  a 
tecond  crown  ;  and  Benedict  XIII.  a  third. 

TILES.  The  use  of  ornamented  tiles 
n  churches  is  at  least  as  old  us  the  Xor- 
nan  era,  and  was  never  discontinued  till 
,he  fall  of  Gothic  art.  A  very  valuable 
>aper  on  the  arrangement  of  tiles  by  Lord 
Uwyne  Compton,  will  be  found  in  the 
irst  number  of  the  collected  papers  of  the 
Northamptonshire  and  other  architectural 
societies. 

TIPPET.  In  the  74th  canon,  in  which 
lecency  in  apparel  is  enjoined  to  ministers, 
t  is  appointed  that  all  deans,  masters  of 
alleges,  archdeacons,  and  prebendaries,  in 
Jtthedral  and  collegiate  churches  (being 
iriests  or  deacons),  doctors  in  divinity, 
aw,  and  physic,  bachelors  in  divinity,  mas- 
ers  of  arts,  and  bachelors  of  law,  having 
my  ecclesiastical  living,  shall  usually  wear 
jowns  with  standing  collars  and  sleeves 
traight  at  the  hands,  or  wide  sleeves,  as 
s  used  at  the  universities,  with  hoods  or 
ippets  of  silk  or  sarsenet,  and  square  caps. 
Vnd  that  all  other  ministers  admitted,  or 
•o  be  admitted,  into  that  function  shall 
ilso  usually  wear  the  like  apparel  as  is 
aforesaid,  except  tippets  only. 

TITHES,  in  the  religious  application 
')f  the  phrase,  is  a  certain  portion,  or  al- 
otmcnt,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priest- 
lood,  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
>f  land,  cattle,  or  other  branches  of  wealth, 
-t  is  an  income,  or  revenue,  common  both 
o  the  Jewish  and  Christian  priesthood. 

The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  no 
•hare  allowed  them  in  the  division  of  the 
and,  that  they  might  attend  wholly  upon 
livine  service,  and  not  have  their  thoughts 
liverted  by  the  business  of  tillage,  or  feed- 
ng  cattle,  or  any  other  secular  employ - 
nent.  Their  maintenance  arose  chielly 
rom  the  first-fruits,  offerings,  and  tithes. 

The  ancient  Christians,  it  is  generally 
.bought,  held  the  diciiic  right  of  titht'x, 
hat  is,  that  the  payment  of  tithes,  was  not 
nerely  a  ceremonial  or  political  command, 
)ut  of  moral  and  perpetual  obligation  ; 
hough  Bellarmine,  Selden,  and  others  place 
hem  upon  another  foot.  St.  Jerome  says 
ixpressly,  that  the  law  about  tithes  (to 
vhich  he  adds  first-fruits)  was  to  be 
inderstood  to  continue  in  its  full  force 
n  the  Christian  Church.  And  both  (Jri- 
;en  and  St.  Augustine  confirm  the  same 
'pinion. 
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But  why,  then,  were  not  tithes  exacted 
by  the  apostles  at  first,  or  by  tin.-  fathers 
in  the  ages  immediately  following  ?  For 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  tithes  were 
not  the  original  maintenance  of  miniMers 
under _ the  gospel.  It  is  answered,  first, 
that  tithes  were  paid  to  the  priests  and 
Levites,  in  the  time  of  CIIKIS-T  and  his 
apostles;  and  the  synagogue  must  be 
buried,  before  these  things  could  be  or 
derly  brought  into  use  in  the  Church. 
Secondly,  in  the  times  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  there  was  an  extraordinary  main 
tenance,  by  a  (•ommuiiitv  of  all  things; 
which  supplied  the  want  of  tithes.  Thirdly, 
paying  tithes,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
•  Church  then  stood,  could  not  conveniently 
I  be  practised;  for  this  requires  that  some 
i  whole  state  or  kingdom  profess  Chris 
tianity,  and  the  Church  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  magi.-trates :  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  apostolical  times. 
Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
from  whom  the  tithes  of  fruits  must  come, 
were  the  latest  converts  to  Christianity. 

The  common  opinion  i.-,  that  tithes 
began  first  to  be  generally  settled  upon 
the  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  when 
the  magistrates  protected  the  Church,  and 
the  empire  was  generally  converted  from 
heathenism.  Some  think  Constantino  set 
tled  them  by  a  law  upon  the  Church  ;  but 
there  is  no  law  of  that  emperor's  now 
extant,  that  makes  express  mention  of  any 
such  thing.  However,  it  is  certain  tithes 
were  paid  to  the  Church  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  centurv,  as  ^Ir.  Selden  lias 
proved  out  of  Cassian,  Eugippius,  and 
others.  The  reader  may  see  this  whole 
matter  historically  deduced,  through  many 
centuries,  by  that  learned  author. 

The  custom  of  paying  tithes,  or  offering 
a  tenth  of  what  a  man  enjoys,  is  not  so 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  law, 
but  that  we  find  some  traces  of'  it  even 
among  the  heathens.  Xenophon  has  pre 
served  an  inscription  upon  a  column  near 
a  temple  of  Diana,  whereby  the  people 
were  admonished  to  oiler  the  tenth  part 
of  their  revenues  every  year  to  the  god 
dess.  And  I-V.-tus  a.-Mircs  us,  the  ancients 
gave  tithe  of  every  thing  to  their  gods. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  the  law, 
Abraham  set  the  example  of  paying  tithes, 
in  giving  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Mcl- 
chisedech,  king  of  Salem,  at  his  return 
from  his  expedition  against  Chedorlaomer 
and  the  four  confederate  kings.  And 
Jacob  imitated  the  piety  of  his  grand 
father  in  this  re.-pect,  when  he  vowed  to 
the  Louu  the  tithe  of  all  the  substances 
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he  might  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.     (See 
Revenues,  Ecclesiastical.) 

TITLE.  (See  Orders.}  Canon  33.  It 
has  been  long  since  provided  by  many  de 
crees  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  none  should 
be  admitted  either  deacon  or  priest,  who 
had  not  first  some  certain  place  where  he 
might  use  his  function  :  according  to  which 
examples  we  do  ordain,  that  henceforth 
no  person  shall  be  admitted  into  sacred 
orders,  except  (1.)  he  shall  at  that  time 
exhibit  to  the  bishop,  of  whom  he  desireth 
imposition  of  hands,  a  presentation  of  him 
self  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment  then 
void  in  the  diocese  ;  or  (2.)  shall  bring  to 
the  said  bishop  a  true  and  undoubted  cer 
tificate,  that  either  he  is  provided  of  some 
church  within  the  said  diocese  where  he 
may  attend  the  cure  of  souls,  or  (3.)  of 
some  minister's  place  vacant  either  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  that  diocese,  or  in 
some  other  collegiate  church  therein  also 
situate,  where  he  may  execute  his  ministry  ; 
or  (4.)  that  he  is  a  fellow,  or  in  right  as  a 
fellow,  or  (5.)  to  be  a  conduct  or  chaplain 
in  some  college  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford ; 
or  (6.)  except  he  be  a  master  of  arts  of 
live  years'  standing,  that  liveth  of  his  own 
charge  in  either  of  the  universities ;  or 
(7.)  except  by  the  bishop  himself  that 
doth  ordain  him  minister,  he  be  shortly 
after  to  be  admitted  either  to  some  benefice 
or  curateship  then  void.  And  if  any 
bishop  shall  admit  any  person  into  the 
ministry  that  hath  none  of  these  titles,  as 
is  aforesaid,  then  he  shall  keep  and  main 
tain  him  with  all  things  necessary,  till  he 
do  prefer  him  to  some  ecclesiastical  living ; 
and  if  the  said  bishop  refuse  so  to  do,  he 
shall  be  suspended  by  the  archbishop, 
being  assisted  with  another  bishop,  from 
giving  of  orders  by  the  space  of  a  year. 

TOLERATION.  Johnson  defines  this 
word  as  "  the  allowance  given  to  that 
which  is  not  approved."  The  Church,  as 
the  depository  and  dispenser  of  religious 
truth,  cannot  bring  within  the  range  of  its 
theory  the  allowance  of  that  which  it  holds 
to  be  error.  The  Church  of  England 
holds  (see  Art.  F/.)  that  it  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man,  that  anything  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby.  But  if  any  man 
profess  what  is  clean  contrary  to  that 
which  the  Church  has  laid  down  as  an 
article  of  the  faith,  then,  in  the  Church's 
view,  he  professes  what  is  contrary  to  the 
Scripture,  and  there  can  be  no  warrant 
for  allowing  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 


Scripture.  The  Church,  however,  whiL 
refusing  any  allowance  to  error,  may 
refrain  from  denunciation  and  persecution 
of  those  who  profess  and  maintain  erro 
neous  doctrines  ;  and  in  this  respect  th ; 
Church  of  England  is  conspicuously  mor  i 
charitable  than  the  Church  of  Rome:  that 
Church,  which  dares  not  venture  to  say 
that  she  requires  nothing  to  be  believed 
j  but  that  which  may  be  found  in  IIol/ 
Scripture,  or  may  be  proved  thereby  T 
nevertheless,  wherever  she  has  the  powei, 
punishes  those  who  refuse  assent  to  he- 
theories,  and  makes  them  personally  an 
swerable  for  the  heterodoxy  of  their  prin 
ciples.  Such  is  not  the  practice  of  thi 
Church  of  England. 

The  state  or  political  government  in 
England,  admits  toleration,  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  as  defined  by  Johnson.  Although 
the  Church  is  united  with  the  State,  and 
the  State  must  be  held  to  approve  of  th<! 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  yet  it  allows,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  supports,  religion 
teaching  which  the  Church  holds  to  b<; 
erroneous.  Whether  this  be  done  upon 
the  principle  that  the  State  does  not  hold 
itself  competent  to  decide  between  truth 
and  error  in  religion,  but  acts  merely  a-; 
the  head  of  a  community,  in  which  a 
variety  of  conflicting  doctrines  are  main 
tained,  or  whether  it  be  done  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency,  or  what  Air.  Paley 
calls  "general  utility"  (see  his  "Moral 
Philosophy,"  book  vi.  ch.  x.),  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  inquire. 

Previously  to  the  year  1688,  the  statut1 
law  (see  35  Eliz.  and  22  Car.  II.)  forbad'' 
the  public  exercise  of  other,  religions  thai: 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  th< 
statute  of  1  W.  &  M.  c.  18.,  commonl 
called  the  Toleration  Act,  recognised  ant 
admitted  the  public  profession  of  tb 
religion  of  Protestant  Dissenters  (excep 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  thi 
TRINITY),  while  it  confirmed  all  the  seve 
rities,  then  upon  the  statute  book,  agains 
the  religion  of  Papists.  This  act,  however, 
did  not  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  opera 
tion  of  the  Corporation  Act,  13  Car.  II 
c.  1.,  nor  from  that  of  the  Test  Act,  2;"/ 
Car.  II.  c.  2.  These  acts  which  made  i; 
necessary  that  all  members  of  the  corpo 
rations  of  towns,  and  all  persons  holding 
office  under  the  crown,  should  receive  th< 
sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England 
continued  in  force  until  the  year  1828 
when  they  were  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  17. 

By  the  Toleration  Act  of  1  W.  &  M. 
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!C.  18.  it  was  provided,  that  no  law  or  sta 
tute  of  the  realm,  made  against  Papists  or 
Popish  recusants,  should  extend  to  persons 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England, 
who  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  make  and  subscribe 
the  declaration  against  Popery. 
1  Section  8.  provides  that  no  person  dis- 
.senting  from  the  Church  of  England,  in 
holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders,  or 
pretending  to  holy  orders,  nor  any  preacher 
or  teacher  of  any  congregation  of  dissent 
ing  Protestants,  that  shall  make  and 
subscribe  the  declaration  aforesaid,  and 
take  the  said  oaths  at  the  general  or 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  be  held 
for  the  county,  town,  parts,  or  division 
where  such  person  lives,  which  court  is 
hereby  empowered  to  administer  the  same, 
and  shall  also  declare  his  approbation  of 
.and  subscribe  the  articles  of  religion 
mentioned  in  the  statute  made  in  the  loth 
of  Queen  Eliz.,  except  the  34th,  ;3.jth,  and 
36th,  and  these  words  in  the  20th  article, 
.viz.  "  the  Church  hath  power  to  ilccrce  rites 
nr  ceremonies  and  authority  in  controversy  * 
if  faith"  shall  be  liable  to  any  of  the  pains 
>r  penalties  mentioned  in  former  acts. 

Section  17.  provides  that  neither  this 
,ict,  nor  any  clause,  article,  or  thing  herein 
Contained,  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to 
extend  to  or  give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  ad 
vantage  to  any  Papist  or  Popish  recusant 
whatsoever,  or  any  person  that  shall  deny 

n  his  preaching  or  writing  the  doctrine  of 
-he  blessed  TKIMTY,  as  it  is  declared  in 

he  aforesaid  articles  of  religion. 
;    By  the  19  Geo.  III.  c.  44.  it  was  recited, 

hat  certain  Protestant  Dissenters  had  an 
)bjection  to  the  declaration  in  favour  of 
.he  articles  set  forth  in  sect.  N.  of  the 
Toleration  Act ;  and  it  was  provided  that. 
in  lieu  of  that  declaration,  the  following 
night  be  made  :  —  "  I,  A.  Ji.,  do  solemnly 
leclare,  in  the  face  of  Almighty  (ion,  that 
I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and,  a- 
>uch,  that  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of 

he  Old  and  Xew  Testament,  as  commonly 
,eceived  among  Protestant  Churches,  do 
contain  the  revealed  word  of  (ion,  and 

hat  I  do  receive  the  same  as  the  rule  of 

ny  doctrine  and  practice." 

i    As  to  Roman  Catholics,  the  severity  of 

he  laws  against  them  was  relaxed  in  177*, 

-lid  again  in  17M).  Further  disabilities 
ivere  removed  in  !"!)•'?,  and  at  subsequent 

>eriods;  but  still  they  were  excluded  from 

larliament,   and    from    all    important   civil 

•flices  till  1S-2!),  when  the  Itoman  Catholic 

Emancipation  Act  was  pa-sed  ( 10  (ieo.  IV. 

.7.);    and,    in    regard    to    all    civil    and 


political  rights  and  privileges,  they  were 
placed  upon  the  same  footinir  as  i'n>tes- 
tants.  Since  then  they  have  endeavoured, 
in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  a-- 
sert  an  independence  of  the  crown  oft  ireat 
Britain,  to  which  the  Church  of  England 
itself  does  not  lav  claim.  This  attempt 
has  been  met  by  the  14  \  \.~i  Viet.  c.  'io. 

TONSIKK.  The  having  the  hair 
clipped  in  such  a  fashion  as  the  ears  may 
be  seen  and  not  the  forehead,  or  a  shaved 
spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  A  clerical 
ton-ure  was  made  necessary  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  No  mention  is 
made  of  it  before,  and  it  is  fn>t  spoken  of 
with  decided  disapprobation. 

The  ancient  tonsure  of  the  clergy  by 
no  means  consisted  in  sfmrru  rroinis :  this 
was  expressly  forbidden  them,  lest  they 
should  resemble  the'  priests  of  I-is  and 
Serapis,  who  shaved  the  crowns  of  their 
heads.  But  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  was 
nothing  more  than  polling  the  head,  and 
cutting  the  hair  to  a  moderate  decree. 

The  rituals  tell  us,  the  ton-are  is  a 
mark  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  its  vanities  ;  but  the  hair  that  i--  left 
denotes  with  what  sobrietv  the  per-<>n 
tonsured  ought  to  use  the  things  of  this 
world. 

TKACKKY.  The  svsfom  of  ornamen 
tal  frame-work  in  a  window,  or  in  a  com 
partment  of  panelliii'_r  or  screen-work.  The 
first  form  of  tracery  was  doubtless  sug 
gested  by  the  pierced  circle  often  found 
between  the  head-  of  two  lancets,  and  con 
nected  with  them  bv  a  single  hood.*  For 
some  time  the  form  thus  suggested  (jig.  1.) 

fig.  '• 


was  ri'_ridlv  adhered  to  ;  even  the  number 
of  lights  beiirj.  in  a  great  majority  of  case-, 
either  two.  tour,  or  ei-ht.  the  square  and 
cube  of  two,  and  the  .-imple  two-light 
window  was  multiplied  into  itself  <>nce  or 
1  twice,  as  in  (.//-.  -'  ).  so  that  the  pattern 

*  Mr.  Shaii"'.  i"  ''i-  work  mi  "  I  >•••  orat.-.l 
Window  Traicry,"  p.i-s  I'.-i.-k  on.'  -t--|>.  to  t_l>«- 
(i.'.-iiriviio1  of  :i  ro;m>l  uiinlow  in  tli'1  aprx  "f  •'' 
srini-Xonnan  f.i<;;ii!.'.  "ViT  t  \\  o  nmiM  !i°  :i  l-li^'hts. 
If  we  wnv  in  scar,  li  of  wli.it  iniiilil  -iiL.'u'<'st 
tra.vry.  w.-  ini-ht  \i«  '••" ^  .-till  fartlii-r,  to  tli.- 
panel-  "I't.'ii  oivurriiu'.  i-vi-n  in  <  arly  Norman 

:  ti-ifoi-inin  ana-i'-.  a-  at  l;.M-ln--t.T ;  and  >om.- 
tiin.-.  as  at  IVt.Tl'oroaJi,  in  unni].-  of  tlin-r  or 

i  f.)ur,  an.l  .k'.'i'ly  -riink. 
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may  be  expressed  by  a  geometrical  series 
a1,  a2,  a3.  Windows  of  three  or  other  odd 
numbers  of  lights  were  less  frequent  and 


less  successful ;  and  the  reduplication  was 
effected  by  arithmetical  rather  than  geo 
metrical  progression,  the  six-light  windows 
being  of  two  three-light  windows,  with 


the  addition  of  a  centre  piece  (see  Jigs.  3. 
and  4.).  Throughout  the  windows  of  this 
early  style  of  tracery,  all  is  effected  by 
simple  reduplication,  no  attempt  being 
yet  made  to  extend  a  single  composition 
throughout  the  space  to  be  filled.  Circles, 
when  of  a  considerable  size,  were  filled 
with  smaller  circles  (see  fig.  2.)  or  with 

fig.  4. 


cusping  (fig.  4.)  designed  after  the  same 
laws.  But  we  must  omit  for  the  future 
all  consideration  of  cusping  (see  Cusping), 
and  every  thing  but  the  mere  pattern  of 
the  tracery. 


The  exclusive  use  of  circles  led  to  great 
sameness  of  character,  and  the  first  effort 
to  avoid  this  was  by  the  introduction  of  i 

fig.  6. 


convex  sided  triangles,  sometimes  alone 
(Jig.  5.),  sometimes  enclosed  in  or  accom 
panying  circles  (fig.  3.).  Later  still  this  tri 
angle  is  resolved  into  a  three-lobed  figure, 
of  which,  however,  the  triangle  is  still  the 
ruling  form  (Jig.  6.).  All  these  cha- 


\ 


racteristics  belong  to  the  earlier  class  of 
Geometrical  tracery,  which  is  called  con 
centric,  because  each  perfect  figure  is 
either  itself  a  circle,  or  is  composed  oi' 
circles  or  parts  of  circles  struck  from  cen 
tres  within  the  resultant  figure,  and  them 
selves  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
system.  Thus  in  Jig.  2.  eight  circles 
are  struck  either  from  the  same  centre,  or 
points  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
concentric  with  the  containing  circle.  In 
figs.  3.  and  5.  the  triangles  are  composed 
of  parts  of  circles,  of  which  the  centres  are 
the  opposite  angles,  and  as  the  triangles 
are  equilateral,  all  the  centres  are  in  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  whose  centre  is 
the  centre  of  the  triangle.  This  may  be 
called  the  first  law  of  the  concentric  Geo 
metrical.  It  has  two  corollaries,  1 .  that  each 
line  forms  a  part  of  one  figure  only,  and, 
2.  that  each  circle,  or  part  of  a  circle, 
touches  or  cuts,  but  never  flows  into,  an 
other.  As  this  law  is  broken,  its  conse 
quences  also  are  reversed  ;  and  we  get  an 
excentric  Geometrical,  in  which  there  is  no 
one  ruling  centre  within  the  figure ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  style 
consists  in  having  curves  struck  from 
centres  alternately  within  and  without  the 
resulting  figure,  as  in  the  accompanying 
trilobate  and  tricuspidate  triangle  (fig'  7-)» 
but  still  the  lines  cut  or  touch,  and  never 
flow  into  one  another.  In  fig.  8.  we 
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have  lines  each  forming  parts  of  two  figures 
which    is   the   same  as  Jig.  .5.,   with    the 

Jig.  -• 


omission  of  the  lower  side  of  each  triangle, 
and  the  consequent  rejection  of  a  centre 
of  construction,  i.  c.  from  concentric  the 
figure  has  become  exccntric.  This  makes 

Jig. 


a  very  near  approach  to  the  (lowing  Deco 
rated,  which  indeed  it  becomes  by  the  re 
versal  of  the  last  remaining  rule,  /.  e.  by 
suffering  the  curves  which  are  struck  from 
:  circles  within  and  without  the  resulting 
.figure,  and  which  already  form  part  of 
two  figures,  to  flow  into  another,  instead  of 
,  cutting  or  touching.  By  this  process,  fig.  4. 
is  altered  into  the  ordinary  reticulated 

Jig.*. 


tracery  of  the  (lowing  Decorated  (fig.  9.)  ; 
,and  fig.  10.,  instead  of  Jig.  1.,  become: 
a  normal  form. 


This  introduction  of  curves  of  contrary 
flexure  is  the  ruling  principle  of  (lowing 
:racery,  and  its  results  are  far  too  various 


to  he  pursued  here.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  in  England  tin:  resulting 
forms  have  a  great  tendency  to  become 
pear-shaped,  /.*•.  with  the  lower  end  pointed 
and  the  upper  round  and  turned  down 
ward;  whereas,  on  the  Continent,  while 
our  Decorated  was  stiffening  into  the  Per 
pendicular,  their  ( leometrical  was  wa\iii"- 
upward  in  their  Flamboyant,  which  differ^ 
as  to  mere  pattern  of  tracery,  from  our 
(lowing,  in  having  both  ends  of  each  figure 
acutely  pointed,  and  the  upper  point  with 
an  additional  curve  upward.  Our  own 
Perpendicular  i>  >eaively  worthy  to  be 
called  tracery  ;  its  normal  form  is  repre 
sented  by  mere  inierseetions  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  (Jig.  11.). 


A--  n. 


v 


We  have  at  present  described  only  the 
component  figures  of  tracery.  The  cha 
racter  of  windows  is  tart  her  altered  by 
several  other  means,  common  to  all  the 
styles,  consi>tent  with  every  form  here 
described.  Thus,  lor  instance,  tracery 
is  grouped  in  these  three  ways:  a  large 
and  prominent  centre-piece  is  carried  by 
two  independent  arches  (Jig.  '!.)  ;  or  it  is 
divided  into  two  windows,  as  it  were,  by 
two  main  arches,  of  the  same  curvature 
with  the  window  arch  (Jig*.  -3.  and  11.);  or 
it  (ills  the  whole  window  head  with  no 
such  equal  division  of  its  parts*  (Jigs.  5. 
8,9.);  or.  again,  it  is  divided  into  foil 
and  fmldl  tracerv,  the  latter  being  the 
ordinary  form,  the  lii>t.  that  of  tracery, 
which  itself,  in  its  principal  bars,  follows 
the  direction  of  foils  without  a  cireum- 


scrihinir  arch  (Jig-  1-.);  or,  again,  ac 
cording  us  the  Mirface  of  the  tracery  bar 
which  traces  the  pattern  is  a  fillet,  an 
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edge,  or  a  roll,  it  is  fillet,  edge,  or  roll 
tracery  ;  or,  again,  if  it  is  only  a  plate  of 
stone,  pierced,  without  being  moulded,  it 
is  plate  tracery.  Flowing  tracery  is  con 
vergent,  or  divergent,  or  reticulated.  But 
the  greatest  source  of  beauty  next  to  cusp- 
ing  is  the  due  subordination  of  mould 
ings,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to  remedy  the 
apparent  sameness  of  pattern  in  the  con 
centric  Geometrical,  and  which  adds  in 
finite  grace  to  the  flowing  tracery,  in  which, 
however,  it  is  too  seldom  found.  The 
student  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  will 
do  well  to  pursue  the  subject  of  this  ar 
ticle  in  Sharpe's  "Decorated  Windows," 
and  in  Freeman's  "  Essay  on  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Window  Tracery." 

TRADITION.  (See  Fathers.}  The 
doctrine  which  has  been  delivered  or 
handed  down  from  one  age  to  another. 
The  great  deference  paid  by  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  tradition,  is  so  misrepresented 
by  the  wicked,  and  so  misunderstood  by 
the  weak,  that  we  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Palmer's  "  Treatise  on  the 
Church."  Speaking  of  those  who  calum 
niate  us  for  our  use  of  this  doctrine,  he 
says  :  The  various  methods  which  these 
men  employ  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
any  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Systematic  misrepresentation.  We 
do  not  appeal,  in  proof  of  Christian  doc 
trine,  to  the  ancient  Christian  writers  as 
in  any  way  infallible.  Our  sentiments  on 
this  head  are  well  known ;  they  have  been 
repeatedly  explained.  We  hold  that  the 
doctrine  of  any  father,  however  great  and 
learned  he  may  have  been,  e.g.  that  of 
Augustine,  Athannsius,  Ambrose,  or  Basil, 
is  to  be  rejected  in  any  point  where  it 
contradicts  Scripture.  We  consider  all 
these  writers  as  uninspired  men,  and 
therefore  liable  to  mistakes  and  errors 
like  other  theologians.  Therefore  it  in 
volves  a  studied  misrepresentation  of  our 
meaning  and  principle,  when  we  are  met 
by  assertions  or  proofs  that  particular 
fathers  have  taught  errors  in  faith  or  mo 
rality —  that  they  were  credulous  —  that 
their  writings  are  in  some  points  obscure 
—  that  their  criticisms  or  interpretations 
of  Scripture  are  sometimes  mistaken  — 
that  they  invented  scholastic  doctrines, 
and  were  tinged  with  false  philosophy  — 
that  the  later  fathers  were  better  theo 
logians  than  the  earlier  —  that  there  are 
fathers  against  fathers,  and  councils  against 
councils,  on  some  points.  This  is  all  cal 
culated  merely  to  excite  prejudice  against 


an  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
by  misrepresenting  our  design  and  prin 
ciple  in  making  it.  Our  answer  to  all 
these  arguments  is,  that  we  do  not  appea 
to  the  fathers  as  inspired  and  authoritative 
writers,  but  as  competent  witnesses  of  the 
faith  held  by  Christians  in  their  days.  I 
they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  this,  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted  in  their  testimony  to 
the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  the  externa 
evidence  of  revelation  is  subverted. 

2.  Pretended  respect  for  religion.  Un 
der  this  head  may  be  classed  that  mode  o 
argument  which  rejects  any  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  under 
pretence  that  the  word  of  GOD  alone 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  faith  in  op 
position  to  all  the  doctrines  of  man  ;  that 
the  Scripture  constitutes  a  perfect  rule  oi 
faith,  needing  nothing  else  ;  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  plain  in  all  essential  points, 
and  that  it  is  its  own  interpreter.  The 
end  of  all  this  pretended  reverence  for 
Scripture  is,  to  obtain  an  unlimited  liberty 
of  interpreting  it  according  to  our  own 
reason  and  judgment,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  belief  of  all  Christians  from  the 
beginning.  But  in  asserting  this  liberty 
to  all  men,  it  follows  inevitably  that  no 
particular  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  that  Scripture  has 
no  divine  meaning  ;  that  it  is  not  a  reve 
lation.  In  short,  tradition  is  thrown  aside, 
under  pretence  of  veneration  for  the 
Scripture,  in  order  that  men  may  be 
enabled  to  distort,  or  misinterpret,  and  to 
destroy  that  very  Scripture. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  that  pre 
tended  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  Re 
formation,  which  infidels,  Unitarians,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  allege  as  a  plea  for  rejecting 
all  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  the  universal 
Church.  "  The  doctrines  of  the  Reform 
ation"  they  say,  "cannot  be  defended  i; 
this  appeal  is  allowed  ;  Popery  must  tri 
umph."  Excellent  men  !  They  will  main 
tain  the  Reformation  at  all  hazards ;  all 
evidence  shall  be  pronounced  worthless  it' 
it  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  that 
sacred  cause  !  But  what  is  the  end  sough! 
by  all  this  pretended  devotion  ?  It  is, 
that  every  man  may  be  permitted,  without 
any  check,  to  interpret  Scripture  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  subvert  all  the  doctrines  oi' 
the  Reformation,  whether  positive  or  ne 
gative,  to  prove  the  Reformation  itsel;' 
needless,  erroneous,  bigoted,  equally  ab 
surd  as  the  system  to  which  it  was  op 
posed,  and  more  inconsistent.  I  charge 
these  men  with  the  grossest  hypocrisy. 


TRADITION. 

Never  was  there  a  more  daring  attempt 
to  palm  an  imposture  on  the  credulous 
and  unthinking,  than  this  cll'ort  of  deists 
and  heretics  to  set  aside  tradition  under 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 
They  are  the  opponents  of  the  Reform 
ation.  They  are  the  representatives  of 
those  whom  the  Reformation  condemned. 
They  reject  its  doctrines,  they  charge  it 
with  ignorance,  bigotry,  intolerance,  errors 
is  gross  as  those  of  popery.  They  have 
separated  from  its  reformed  institutions, 
is  anti- Christians,  and  only  exist  bv  a 
Derpetual  attack  upon  them.  The  Re 
formation  has  no  connection  with  these 
nen  :  its  defence  belongs  exclusively  to 
:hose  who  maintain  its  doctrines,  and 
vdherc  to  its  institution?,  and  they  alone 
ire  proper  judges  of  the  mode  of  argu- 
nent  suited  to  its  interests. 

3.  Statements  directly  untrue.     Under 
.his   head   may   be  included  the   palmary 
trgument  employed   by   all    sects    against 
my  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
iniversal,    namely,   that   it  was  the  prin- 
.'iple  of  the  Reformation  to  reject  any  such 
iippeal;  and    its  principle  was,  "  the  Bible 
•lone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Nothing 
ran   be   more  untrue  than  this  assertion  ; 
he  Reformation  as  a  whole  acknowledged 
find  appealed  to   the  authority  of  Catholic  i 
I  radition,  though  it  denied  the  infallibility 
|if  particular  fathers  and  councils.     With 
rqual    veracity    it    is    asserted    that     the 
phurch    of  England    rejects    tradition    in 
lier  sixth  article   of  religion,   when    it    is 
luanifest  that  her  object  is  simply  to  main- 
lain    the    necessity  of  scriptural  proof  for 
articles  of  faith  ;  while    our    canons,    our 
ituals,  and  the  whole  body  of  our  tlico- 
jogians,  so  notoriously  uphold  the  authority 
>f   tradition,  that   it    is  a  subject  of  un- 
ueasured  complaint  on   the  part    of  those 
>'ho  disbelieve  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
••The   nature    of  these    various   arguments 
{testifies  sufficiently  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ikniversal  Church  is  opposed  to  those  who 
kniploy  them.     It  could  be  nothing  but  a 
I'cling    of   despair    on    this    point,    which 
ould    have  induced   men   to  resort  to  per- 
fc-etual  misrepresentation,  to  false  pretence-;, 
nil  to  untruths.    The  employment  of  these 
weapons  by  all  sects,  in   order   to  prevent 
I  ny  appeal   to    universal   tradition,    proves 
'••wo  points.     First,  as  the  sole  fundamental 
Irinciple    on   which  they  all  agree   is,  the 
•ejection  of  an  appeal  to  the  doctrines  of 
I 'ie  Church  as  a  check  on  the    interpreta- 
'lon  of  Scripture,  and  the  assertion  of  an 
nlimited  right   of  private  interpretation  ; 
''iis   principle    is    the   source    of  all  their 
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divisions  and  contradictions,  and  therefore 
must  be  radically  false.  Secmidlv,  tin; 
doctrine  of  the  universal  Church  from  the 
beginning  must  condemn  that  (if  all  modern 
sects,  in  every  point  in  which  they  diller 
from  our  Catholic  and  apostolic  Churches  ; 
and  therefore,  on  every  such  point,  they  are 
in  error,  and  misinterpret  Scripture,  and 
the  Church  is  in  the  ri'dit 

TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
(^°H  f't;'L' """'.!/•)  It  is  not  necessary  that 
traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places 
one,  and  utterly  like  ;  for  at  all  times  they 
have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  ac 
cording  to  the  diversities  of  countries, 
times,  ami  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  ( ioi/>  word.  \Vhoso° 
ever,  through  his  private  judgment,  will 
ingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  bleak  the 
traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
GOD,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by 
common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly,  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like,)  as  he  that  oflcndeth  against  the  com 
mon  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the, 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  wmimleth 
the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church 
hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and 
abolish,  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church 
ordained  only  by  man's  authorit  v.  .-o  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying  — Article  xxxiv. 
The  word  "tradition"  is  not  here  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in 
the  explanation  of  the  sixth  article.  It 
there  signified  unwritten  articles  of  faith, 
asserted  to  be  derived  from  Cniuvr  and 
his  apostles:  in  this  article  it  means  cus 
toms  or  practices,  relative  to  the  external 
worship  of  GOJ>,  which  had  been  delivered 
down  from  former  times;  that  is,  in  the 
sixth  article,  traditions  meant  traditional 
doctrines  of  pretended  divine  authority; 
and  in  this  it  means  traditional  practices 
acknowledged  to  be  of  human  institution. 
—  lip  Tiiiiilin*'. 

The  word  means  the  same,  as  is  ex 
pressed  immediately  bv  the  word  "cere- 
nionie-,"  which  is  only  explanatory  :  and 
which  she  afterwards  calls  "rite.-,"  >up- 
posinir  them  the  same  with  ceremonies. — 
Dr.  Jii-mtct. 

TKAD1TOKS.  IVrsnns  who  in  times 
of  perscc  ution  deli\ercd  the  -aercd  Scrip 
tures  and  other  ecclesiastical  record-,  to 
their  persecutors  were  thus  called,  and 
were  subjected  to  .-cveiv  censures. 

TRANSEPT.      (See  Cathedral.) 

TRANSITION.     About  the  year  1 14-i, 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced 
S  s 
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into  English  architecture,  and  -with  this  so 
many  constructive  changes  in  the  fabric, 
that  though  Norman  decorations  were  long 
retained,  and  even  the  round  arch  was 
used,  except  in  the  more  important  con 
structive  portions,  a  style  equally  distinct 
from  Norman  and  from  Early  English  was 
the  result,  and  this  style  is  called  Semi- 
Norman,  or  Transition.  Before  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  round  arch  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  Early  English, 
or  Lancet,  style  was  fully  developed  about 
1190. 

TRANSLATION.  The  removal  of  a 
bishop  from  the  charge  of  one  diocese  to 
that  of  another,  in  which  case  the  bishop  in 
his  attestations  writes  "  anno  translationis 
nostras,"  not  "  anno  consecrationis  nostras." 

Also  in  literature,  the  rendering  of  a 
work  from  the  original  into  another  lan 
guage.  All  the  scriptural  portions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  are  not  derived  from  the 
translation  in  common  use.  For  example, 
the  Psalter  is  from  the  great  English  Bible 
set  forth  and  used  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 

TRANSOM.  A  horizontal  mullion,  or 
cross-bar,  in  a  window  or  in  panelling. 
The  transom  first  occurs  in  late  Decorated 
windows,  and  in  Perpendicular  windows 
of  large  size  is  of  universal  occurrence. 

TR  AN  SUBSTANTIATION.  The  pre 
tended  miraculous  conversion  or  change  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  our  LORD,  which  the  Romanists 
suppose  to  be  wrought  by  the  consecration 
of  the  priest.  This  false  doctrine  is  con 
demned  by  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
28 th  article.  "  The  supper  of  the  LORD  is 
not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to 
another,  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our 
redemption  by  CHRIST'S  death  :  insomuch 
that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  "a  partaking  of  the  body  of 
CHRIST  ;  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  CHRIST. 

Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine),  in  the 
supper  of  the  LORD,  cannot  be  proved 
by  holy  writ :  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given 
occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  CHRIST  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  supper,  only  after  an  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  CHRIST  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  supper  is  faith. 

The   sacrament   of   the  LORD'S  supper 


was   not  by  CHRIST'S  ordinance  reserved,^ 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped." 

Bishop  Beveridge  has  the  following  re-s 
marks  on  this  article  from  Scripture  and! 
the  Fathers  : 

Scripture  and  fathers  holding  forth  so 
clearly,  that  whosoever  worthily  receive* 
the  sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper  dothd 
certainly  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
CHRIST,  the  devil  thence  took  occasion  toj 
draw  men  into  an  opinion,  that  the  bread,] 
which  is  used  in  that  sacrament  is  the  very! 
body  that  was  crucified  upon  the  cross  ;a 
and  the  wine  after  consecration  the  vervl 
blood  that  gushed  out  of  his  pierced  sides! 
The  time  when  this  opinion  was  first'! 
broached  was  in  the  days  of  Gregory  III. ,j 
pope  of  Rome.  The  persons  that  werjl 
the  principal  abettors  of  it  were  Damasceu;! 
in  the  Eastern,  and  afterwards  Amalarius 
in  the  Western  Churches.  It  was  no  sooner 
started  in  the  East,  but  it  was  opposed  by| 
a  famous  council  at  Constantinople,  con-| 
sisting  of  338  bishops,  the  famous  opposenj 
of  idol  worship.  But  afterwards,  in  th<3 ! 
second  Council  of  Nice,  it  was  again  de-  ' 
fended,  and  in  particular  by  Epiphaniu*: 
the  deacon,  who  confidently  affirmed  that, 
"  after  the  consecration,  the  bread  and  | 
wine  are  called,  are,  and  are  believed  t>| 
be,  properly  the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST.''] 
In  the  West  also,  Amalarius  havinjj 
broached  this  opinion,  Paschasius  Radber-)]: 
tus  ijlibly  swallowed  it  down.  But  Raba-'li 
nus  Maurus,  Ratramus  or  Bertramus  (cfjj: 
whom  more  presently),  as  also  Johannes,! i 
Scotus  Erigena,  not  only  stuck  at  it,  butfli 
refused  it,  and  wrote  against  it  as  a  I; 
poisonous  error.  And,  after  them,  Beren-j; 
gnrius  too,  who  was  not  only  written |i 
against  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canter- 1: 
bury,  but  condemned  for  it  in  a  comic':  i 
held  at  Verceli  (where  the  book  c-.',|: 
Johannes  Scotus  of  the  eucharist  was  als  >|i 
condemned),  and  at  another  council  helili 
at  Rome  about  the  same  time.  An<i|li 
though  he  did  recant  his  opinion  at  ;t|» 
council  held  at  Tours,  and  another  a:jii 
Rome,  as  some  think,  so  as  never  to  holl  « 
it  more,  yet  his  followers  would  never  re-li 
cant  what  they  had  learned  of  him.  Bnt.li 
in  the  Lateran  Council,  held  A.  D.  121£,|s 
the  opinion  of  the  real  or  carnal  presenc  :|^ 
of  CHRIST  was  not  only  confirmed,  but  th  'li; 
word  "  transubstantiated  "  was  newly  coine'lJ* 
to  express  it  by;  that  council  determiniB::|i 
that,  "  there  is  one  universal  Church  of  th  J»: 
faithful,  without  which  there  is  none  saved  ;| 
in  which  JESUS  CHRIST  himself  is  botihi 
priest  and  sacrifice,  whose  body  and  bloo>L  i 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  are  trul.'fc 
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.  contained   under  the  shapes  of  bread  and 

wine  ;  the   bread  being  transubstantiated, 

or  substantially  changed  into  his  bodv,  ami 

the  wine    into  his  blood,  by  the   power  of 

GOD;  that,  for  the  perfecting  the  mystery 

of  our  union,  we  might  receive  of  him  what 

he  had  received  of  us."     And  ever  since 

this  word  was  thus  forged   by  this  council, 

.the  abettors  of  this  opinion  have  made  use 

of  it  to  declare  their  minds  by  concerning 

'this  great  mystery  ;   still  holding  with   the 

1  Council  of  Trent,  "that  by  the  consecration 

of  the  bread  and  wine  is   made   a  change 

'of  the  whole  substance  of  bread    into  the 

.substance    of    the    body    of  CHRIST    our 

'Loitn,  and  of  the  whole   substance  of  the 

.wine    into    the    substance    of    his    blood  ; 

•which  change  is  aptly  and  properly  called 

.by  the    holy    Catholic    Church    'transuh- 

Mtantiation.  "      So  that,  according  to  this 

'••opinion,  the  bread  and  wine,  which  before 

.  are  properly  bread  and  wine  only,  and  not 

; the  body  and   blood   of  CHRIST,  are  after 

'•consecration   as    properly    the    bodv    and 

•blood  of  CHRIST  only,  and  not  bread  and 

Iwine ;  the   bread   being    changed    bv    the 

•.words  of  consecration  into  the  very  body 

S-of  CHRIST  that  hung  upon   the  cross  :  ami 

;.the  wine  into  the  very  blood  that   ran   in 

rhis  veins,  and  afterwards  issued  forth  out 

I'of  his  side. 

Xo\y  the  doctrine  delivered  in  the 
•former  part  of  this  article  being  so  much 
•ibused,  that  they  should  take  occasion 
wfrom  that  great  truth  to  fall  into  this 
Hesperate  error,  so  as  to  say  the  bread  and 
pvine  are  really  changed  into  the  bodv  and 
Wood  of  CHRIST,  because  he  doth  reallv  par- 
^take  of  the  bodv  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  that 
rightly  receives  the  bread  and  the  wine  ; 
ithat  truth  is  no  sooner  delivered  but  this 
*]2rror  is  presently  opposed.  It  Vicing  no 
•ooner  declared  that  the  bread  we  break  is 
*.H  partaking  of  the  bodv.  and  the  cup  we 
»!aless  a  partaking  of  the  blood,  of  CHRIST, 
tout  it  is  immediately  subjoined,  that,  not 
withstanding  the  truth  of  that  assertion, 
Bret  transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
Jihe  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  CHRIST,  is  to  be  rejected  upon 
i  fourfold  account.  First,  because  it 
tirannot  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures. 
Becondly,it  is  repugnant  to  them.  Thirdly, 
.t  overthroweth  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
tnent.  Fourthly,  it  hath  given  occasion  to 
Miany  superstitions.  Of  which  in  their 
•rder  briefly, 

1.   As  for  the_/?;-.<  that  this   doctrine  of 

Iransubstantiation  cannot  be  proved  from 

he    Holy    Scriptures    is    plain    from    the 

nsufh'cieney    of  those    places    which    are 


usually  and  principally  alleged  to  prove, 
it  ;  and  they  are  the  sixth  nf  St.  .John's 
gospel,  and  the  words  of  institution.  In 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John'-  Lr,,.,,,.] 
we  find  our  Svvioru  sa\  ing,  "  .Mv  lle-li 
is  meat  indeed,  and  mv  lilood  is  drink 
indeed."  (.John,  vi.  ;'>.'>.)  And  many 
su<-h  like1  expressions  hath  he  there  con 
cerning  our  eating  of  his  llesli,  and 
drinking  of  his  blood.  From  whence  th<'v 
gather,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  ate  really 
turned  into  the  bodv  and  blood  of  CHRIST  ; 
not  considering,  tir-t.  that  our  S.vvjovR said 
these  words  at  the  Ica.-t  a  year  before  the 
sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper  was  insti 
tuted.  For  when  ClIUlsT  spake  these 
woris.it  i.-  said,  '•  that  the  passovi-r  was 
nigh"  (ver.  4.),  whereas  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament  was  not  until  the  pas-over 
following;  and  it  is  verv  unllkelv  that  he 
should  preach  concerning  that  sacrament 
before  it  was  instituted.  To  which  we 
may  also  add,  that  our  S  .\\it.rn  here 
saith  concerning  the  fh>h  and  blood  here 
spoken  of,  "  Fxeept  vou  eat  the  llesh  of 
the  Sox  of  man.  and  drink  his  blood.  \'>u 
have  no  lite  in  vim  "  (ver.  •;•'!.)  :  whereas  it 
is  manifest  that  a  man  may  be  deprived  of 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  and  yet 
have  life  in  him  :  for  otherwise  ail  that 
die  before  thev  receive  the  sacrament 
mu-t  ofnecessitv  bedamiud.  And,  there 
fore,  though  the  thiiiLr  signified,  even  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  i-  here  to  bo 
understood,  yet  the  sijn<  themselves  of 
tli'.-  sacrament  cannot.  And  so  this  place, 
not  intending  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
sacrament, cannot  be  a  sufficient  foundation 
to  ground  the  transubstantiation  of  that 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  CHRIST.  And,  secondly,  suppose  this 
place  was  to  be  understood  of  the  sacra 
ment,  when  our  SAVIOIR  saith,  "  My  llesh 
is  bread  indeed,  and  my  blued  i.-  drink 
indeed."  This  might  prove  indeed  that 
CHRIST'S  bodv  and  l.lood  were  tinned  into 
bread  and  drink,  but  not  at  all  that  [that] 
bread  and  drink  are  tuiii"d  into  his  body 
an  i  blood.  Thirdly,  it  is  plain  that  in 
these  word<  our  SAVKH  R  doth  not  mean 
anv  external  or  Imdilv.  but  internal  and 
spiritual  feeding  upon  him.  So  that  who 
soever  thus  feedetli  upon  him  shall  never 
die  (ver.  .";(».),  but  live  for  ever  (ver.  •'>].), 
Yea,  "  lie  that  eateth  mv  ilesh.  and  drink- 
elli  mv  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him  " 
(ver.  '.'i(>.).  So  that,  as  Origen  obseiveth, 
"  No  wit  ketl  man  can  eat  of'  tliis  brcatl  her*; 
spoken  of;  whereas  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
noon-dav  sun,  that  sinners,  as  well  ::s 
saints,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of 
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men,  may  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the 
•wine  in  the  sacrament."  And  as  the 
sixth  of  St.  John's  gospel  doth  not,  so 
neither  do  the  words  of  institution,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  prove  the  transubstantiation 
of  the  bread  into  the  very  body  of  Christ. 
For  he  that  saith,  because  our  SAVIOUR 
said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  bread  is 
therefore  changed  into  his  body,  may  as 
well  say  that,  because  Joseph  said,  "  The 
seven  good  kine  are  seven  years,  and  the 
seven  good  ears  are  seven  years "  (Gen. 
xli.  26.),  therefore  the  seven  good  kine, 
and  the  seven  good  ears,  were  all  changed 
into  seven  years.  And  because  Daniel 
said  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  thou  art  this 
head  of  gold"  (Dan.  ii.  38.),  therefore 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  needs  be  changed 
into  a  head  of  gold  ;  whereas  it  is  plain 
that  in  Scripture  that  is  often  said  to  be  a 
thing  which  is  only  the  sign  of  it ;  as  GOD 
is  pleased  to  explain  himself  when  he  said 
of  circumcision,  "This  is  my  covenant" 
(Gen.  xvii.  10.),  and  in  the  next  verse, 
"And  it  shall  be  a  sign  or  token  of  the 
covenant  betwixt  me  and  you  "  (ver.  11.). 
And  what  sense  the  Most  High  explains 
himself  by  in  that  sacrament  we  may  well 
understand  him  in  this.  When  he  said, 
"  This  is  my  covenant,"  he  tells  us  what  he 
meant  by  that  phrase,  even  "  This  is  the 
sign  of  my  covenant : "  and  so  here,  when 
CHRIST  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  accord 
ing  to  his  own  explication  of  himself 
before,  it  is  no  more  than  if  he  should  have 
said,  "  This  is  the  sign  or  token  of  my 
body."  And  therefore  saith  Augustine, 
"  For  if  sacraments  should  not  have  a 
certain  resemblance  of  the  things  whereof 
they  are  sacraments,  they  would  not  be 
sacraments  at  all ;  but  from  this  resem 
blance  they  often  receive  the  names  of  the 
things  themselves.  Therefore,  as  after  a 
certain  manner  the  sacrament  of  CHRIST'S 
body  is  the  body  of  CHRIST,  and  the  sa 
crament  of  the  blood  of  CHRIST  is  the 
blood  of  CHRIST  ;  so  the  sacrament  of  faith 
(baptism)  is  faith."  So  that  the  words, 
"This  is  my  body,"  prove  no  more  than 
that  the  bread  was  the  sign  or  sacrament 
of  his  body  ;  not  at  all  that  it  is  really 
changed  into  his  body.  But  that  this 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  Scriptures,  is  further 
evident  in  that  it  is  contrary  to  them. 

2.  And  this  is  the  second  thing  here 
asserted  of  transubstantiation,  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  which  to  prove  I  need  go  no 
further  than  to  shew,  that  the  Scripture 
doth  still  assert  them  to  be  bread  and 


wine  after  as  well  as  before  consecration. 
And  this  one  might  think  was  plain  enough, 
in  the  first  place,  even  from  the  words  oi 
institution  themselves  ;  for  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  And  as  they  were  eating  JESUS 
took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the  disciples,  and  said,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body.'"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.)  So  that  that 
which  JESUS  took  was  bread,  that  which 
JESUS  blessed  was  bread,  that  which  JESUS 
gave  to  his  disciples  was  bread  ;  and  there 
fore  that  of  which  he  said,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  must  needs  be  bread  too,  as  the 
father  long  ago  acknowledged.  And  trulj 
in  reason  it  cannot  be  denied ;  for  there  if- 
no  other  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  "this  ' 
but  bread  ;  for  the  body  of  CHRIST  that 
cometh  after  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  an 
tecedent  to  it.  For,  according  to  the  prin 
ciples  of  our  adversaries  themselves  thai 
hold  this  opinion,  the  bread  is  not  changed 
into  the  body  of  CHRIST  before  consecrated, 
nor  is  it  consecrated  until  the  words,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  be  all  pronounced  ;  so  thai 
when  the  priest  saith,  "This,"  there  i^ 
no  such  thing  as  the  body  of  Christ  pre 
sent,  that  not  coming  in  till  both  that  and 
the  following  words  too  are  perfectly 
uttered  ;  and  therefore  the  body  of  CHRIST 
can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  th<- 
antecedent  to  this  pronoun  ;  but  that  it  is 
bread  and  bread  only  that  it  hath  refer 
ence  to.  So  that  "  This  is  my  body,"  in 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  bread  is  my  body, 
this  bread  that  I  have  taken,  and  blessed, 
and  give  unto  you,  is  my  body."  Now,  as 
Bellarmine  himself  acknowledged,  this  pro 
position,  "  This  bread  is  my  body,"  cannoc 
possibly  be  taken  any  other  ways  thai 
significatively,  so  as  that  the  sense  shoull 
be,  "  This  bread  signifies  my  body,"  is 
sign  or  sacrament  of  it ;  it  being  absolutel  • 
impossible  that  bread  should  be  the  ver  / 
body  of  CHRIST  :  for  if  it  be  bread,  an 
yet  the  very  body  of  CHRIST  too,  the'i 
bread  and  the  body  of  CHRIST  would  b 
convertible  terms.  So  that  the  very  wore  ^ 
of  institution  themselves  are  sufficient  t 
convince  any  rational  man,  whose  reason 
is  not  darkened  by  prejudice,  that  that  (  f 
which  our  SAVIOUR  said, '"This  is  my! 
body,"  was  real  bread,  and  so  his  bod\ 
only  in  a  figurative  or  sacramental  sense  ;! 
and  by  consequence  that  the  bread 
not  turned  into  his  body,  but  his  bod/ 
was  only  represented  by  the  bread.  But 
if  this  will  not  do,  we  may  consider,  in  t 
second  place,  the  institution  of  the  oth<  t 
part  of  the  sacrament ;  for  it  is  said,  "  An  1 
he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  an  I 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  '  Drink  ye  all  <  i 
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it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  Xew  Testa 
ment,  which  is  slieil  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins' "  (Matt.  xxvi.  '27 ,  '28.). 
Where  these  last  words,  "for  this  is  mv 
blood,"  &c.  being  the  words  of  consecra 
tion  ;  and  our  SAVIOUR  having  given  them 
the  cup  before,  and  bidden  them  to  drink 
•ill  of  it;  it  could  not  possibly  be  meant 
of  any  thing  else  than  the  wine  in  the 
cup  of  which  he  said  these  words.  To 
which  we  may  also  observe  what  follows, 
even  after  the  words  of  consecration  : 
"  .But  1  say  unto  you,  1  will  not  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in 
my  Father's  kingdom"  (Matt.  xxvi.  '2(J.). 
Whence  we  see  our  SAVIOIR  himself, 
even  after  he  had  consecrated  the  wine, 
still  calls  it  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ;  and  in 
saying  that  he  will  drink  no  more  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  plainly  shews  that  it  was 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  which  he  before 
drank.  So  that  the  very  wine  of  which 
he  said,  "  this  is  my  blood,"  was  wine 
still,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ;  which  I 
hope  none  of  our  adversaries  will  say  the 
very  blood  of  CHRIST  is.  But,  thirdly, 
this  may  be  discovered  also  from  the 
words  of  the  apostle:  "The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  CHRIST  ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com 
munion  of  the  body  of  CHRIST  ?  "  (1  Cor. 
x.  1G.)  ;  where  we  may  take  notice  of  two 
things.  First,  that  he  here  calletli  the 
sacramental  elements  still  "  a  cup,"  or 
wine  and  bread,  "the  bread  which  we 
break;"  so  that  it  is  still  bread:  and, 
secondly,  that  the  cup  of  blessing  is  the 
communion  of  the  blood,  and  the  bread 
broken  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
CHRIST.  Xow,  if  the  bread  be  the  com 
munion  of  his  body,  and  the  cup  the  com 
munion  of  his  blood,  it  cannot  be  that  the 
cup  should  be  his  real  blood,  and  the 
bread  his  real  body  ;  for  then  it  would  be 
as  much  as  if  he  should  have  said,  "The 
blood  of  CHRIST  is  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  CHRIST,  and  the  body  of  CHRIST 
ithe  communion  of  the  body  of  CIIRI.-T;" 
and  so  the  body  of  CHRIST  must  be  the 
.communion  of  itself,  which  is  impossible  ; 
to  which  we  mi^ht  also  add  the  several 
places  where  the  apostle  calls  the  elements 
still  bread  ami  wine,  or  the  cup  ;  as,  "  For 
as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this 
,cup"  (1  Cor.  xi.  2(5.).  "  Whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the 
LORD  unworthily ,"&c.  (ver.  '11. )  "JUitlet 
a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup " 


(ver.  2«.).  From  whence  it  is  manifest, 
that  that  which  we  eat  at  the  saeram.-nt  is 
bread,  and  not  the  very  bodv  ol  Ciuu.-r  ; 
that  which  we  drink,  the  cup  or  wine,  and 
not  the  very  blood  of  CIIKI-T;  and  there- 
lore,  that  to  sav  it  is  not  bread  nor  wine, 
but  the  vcrv  body  and  blond  of  Cmuvr,  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  the  Scrip 
ture. 

J{.  Tin.'  third  tiling  is,  that  it  overthrow- 
eth  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  which  I 
need  not  spend  many  words  to  prove  :  for 
in  a  sacrament  it  is  required,  lir>t,  that 
there  be  some  outward  si^n  representing 
spiritual  grace;  whereas  if  the  bread  be 
really  changed  into  the  body  of  CHRIST, 
there  is  no  outward  siirn  at  all  in  the 
sacrament,  there  be  inn  nothing  el-e  but 
the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST,  which  are 
not  signs,  but  the  thing  Minified.  Nay, 
as  Augustine  observes,  "The  Mgn-  them 
selves  are  the  sacraments,"  and  therefore 
where  there  is  no  sign  there  can  be  no 
sacrament.  And  so  by  depriving  this 
sacred  ordinance  of  its  outward  signs,  they 
degrade  it  from  being  a  sacrament,  making 
it  to  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra 
ment  in  it.  And  therefore,  if  they  will 
still  hold,  that  by  the  words  of  conse 
cration  the  bread  and  wine  are  substan 
tially  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
CHRIST,  let  them  cease  to  call  that  holy 
action  any  longer  a  sacrament,  but  name 
it  "the  body  and  blood  of  CHRIST;" 
for,  according  to  their  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  the  body  and  blood  of 
CHRIST.  So  that  it  is  plain  that,  by  this 
doctrine,  the  nature  of  a  sacrament  in 
general  must  he  destroyed,  or  this  sacra 
ment  in  particular  must  be  expunged  out 
of  their  catalogue  of  sacraim  nts. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  here  ob 
jected  against  this  doctrine  of  t  ransubstan- 
'tiation  is,  that  it  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions,  which  any  one  that 
ever  nb.-cr\cd  their  customs  and  practices 
cannot  but  acknowledge.  For  this  fond 
opinion  possessing  their  brains,  that  (lie 
bread  is  the  real  body  of  CHRIST  hung 
upon  the  cross,  and  pierced  tor  their  sins, 
oh  !  how  zealous  are  they  in  wrapping  it 
up  neatly  in  their  handkerchiefs,  laying  it 
u|)  in  their  treasures  carrying  it  about  in 
their  procession.-;  yea,  and,  at  the  h  ngth, 
in  worshipping  and  adoring  it  too  '.  \\  hidi 
sad  superstitions,  \ca  tran-gre.--:ons,  ol 
theirs,  we  shall  ha\e  occasion  to  .-peak  of 
more  presently. 

This  learned  and  orthodox  bishop  pro- 
ceeds  to  shew  how  inconsistent  this  tenet 
is  with  the  teaching  of  the  fathers.  \\  e 
s  s  :i 
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add  a  few   quotations   upon   the  subject  I 
from  other  orthodox  divines. 

The  article  next  condemns  the  popish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  real  substance  of  CHRIST'S  body 
and  blood,  in  the  administration  of  the 
LORD'S  supper.  The  idea  of  CHRIST'S 
bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist  was  first 
started  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen 
tury,  and  it  owed  its  rise  to  the  indis 
cretion  of  preachers  and  writers  of  warm 
imaginations,  who,  instead  of  explaining 
judiciously  the  lofty  figures  of  Scripture 
language  upon  this  subject,  understood 
and  urged  them  in  their  literal  sense. 
Thus  the  true  meaning  of  these  expres 
sions  was  grossly  perverted :  but  as  this 
conceit  seemed  to  exalt  the  nature  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  it  was  eagerly  received 
in  that  ignorant  and  superstitious  age  ;  and 
was  by  degrees  carried  farther  and  farther, 
by  persons  still  less  guarded  in  their  ap 
plication  of  these  metaphorical  phrases. 
This  has  always  been  a  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  impressed 
the  common  people  with  higher  notions 
of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
served  to  increase  their  influence.  It  met 
however  with  opposition  upon  its  original 
introduction,  particularly  from  Bertram 
and  John  Scot ;  and  again  at  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  both  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country.  It  was 
objected  toby  the  Waldenses;  and  there  are 
strong  expressions  against  it  in  some  parts 
of  WicklilF's  works.  Luther,  in  contra 
diction  to  the  other  reformers,  only  changed 
transubstantiation  into  consubstantiation, 
which  means  that  the  substance  of  CHRIST'S 
body  and  blood  is  present  in  the  holy 
sacrament  with  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine ;  and  his  perseverance  in  this 
opinion  was  a  principal  cause  of  the 
division  among  the  reformed  churches. 
lie  was  opposed  by  Zuingle  and  Calvin, 
but  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  favours 
consubstantiation.  There  is,  however,  con 
siderable  doubt  concerning  the  real  sen 
timents  of  Melancthon  upon  this  subject, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Some  of  our  early  English  reformers  were 
Lutheraps,  and  consequently  they  were  at 
first  disposed  to  lean  towards  consubstan 
tiation  ;  but  they  seem  soon  to  have  dis 
covered  their  error,  for  in  the  articles  of 
1552  it  is  expressly  said,  "A  faithful  man 
ought  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  con 
fess  the  real  and  bodily  presence,  as  they 
term  it,  of  CHRIST'S  flesh  and  blood  in  the 


sacrament  of  the  LORD'S  supper."  This 
part  of  the  article  was  omitted  in  1562, 
probably  with  a  view  to  give  less  offence  to 
those  who  maintain  the  corporal  presence, 
and  to  comprehend  as  many  as  possible 
in  the  Established  Church.  — Bp.  Tomline. 
In  arguing  against  this  doctrine  we 
may  first  observe,  that  it  is  contradicted 
by  our  senses,  since  we  see  and  taste  that 
the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  and 
when  we  actually  receive  them,  still  con 
tinue  to  be  bread  and  wine,  without  any 
change  or  alteration  whatever.  And 
again,  was  it  possible  for  CHRIST,  when  he 
instituted  the  LORD'S  supper,  to  take  his 
own  body  and  his  own  blood  into  his  own 
hands,  and  deliver  them  to  every  one  of 
his  apostles  ?  or  was  it  possible  for  the 
apostles  to  understand  our  SAVIOUR'S  com 
mand  to  drink  his  blood  literally,  when 
they  were  forbidden,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  taste  blood  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  of  which  not  only  they  themselves, 
but  CHRIST  also,  had  been  a  strict  observer? 
They  expressed  not  the  slightest  surprise 
or  reluctance  when  CHRIST  delivered  to 
them  the  bread  and  wine,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  had  they  conceived 
themselves  commanded  to  eat  the  real 
body  and  drink  the  real  blood  of  their 
LORD  and  master.  The  bread  and  wine 
must  have  been  considered  by  them  as 
symbolical,  and  indeed  the  whole  transac 
tion  was  evidently  figurative  in  all  its 
parts;  it  was  instituted,  as  was  just  now 
observed,  when  the  Jews,  by  killing  the 
paschal  lamb,  commemorated  their  deli 
verance  from  Egyptian  bondage  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  which  was  typical  of  the 
deliverance  of  all  mankind  from  the  bond 
age  of  sin  by  the  death  of  CHRIST,  th( 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  th< 
world  ;  and  as  the  occasion  was  typical, 
so  likewise  were  the  words  used  by  ou: 
SAVIOUR  :  "  This  is  my  body  which  i. 
broken,  and  this  is  my  blood  which  i- 
shed."  But  his  body  was  not  yet  broken 
nor  was  his  blood  yet  shed  ;  and  therefon 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  wine,  were  then  figurative  oi' 
what  was  about  to  happen,  as  they  are  nov, 
figurative  of  what  has  actually  happened. 
lie  also  said,  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa 
ment  of  my  blood"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25.)  ;  which 
words  could  not  be  meant  in  a  literal  sense  ; 
the  cup  could  not  be  changed  into  a  cove 
nant,  though  it  might  be  a  representation 
or  memorial  of  it.  Our  SAVIOUR  calle<i 
the  wine,  after  it  was  consecrated,  "tb" 
fruit  of  the  vine"  (Matt.  xxvi.  29.),  which 
implied  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
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its  real  nature.  Since  then  the  words, 
"  this  is  my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood," 
upon  which  the  Papists  pretend  to  support 
this  doctrine,  were  manifestly  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  must  have  been  so 
understood  by  the  apostles,  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  that  transubstantiation,  or  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  supper  of  the  LORD,  cannot 
be  proved  by  Holy  Writ.  That  the  early 
Christians  understood  our  SAVIOUR'S  words 
in  a  figurative  sense,  appears  from  the 
writings  of  more  than  twenty  fathers, 
without  a  single  authority  on  the  opposite 
side.  —  J3p.  Tondhic. 

That  transubstantiation  is  "repugnant 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,"  appears 
from  St.  Paul's  saying,  "  we  are  all  par 
takers  of  that  one  bread  "  (1  Cor.  x.  17.)  ; 
and,  "  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  "  (1  Cor. 
xi.  26.) ;  so  that  it  is  bread,  ami  not  CHRIST'S 
flesh,  even  when  we  eat  and  partake 
thereof.  Parity  of  reason  proves  the  same 
of  the  wine.  '2.  That  transubstantiation 
"  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament" 
is  evident,  because  it  supposes  what  we 
eat  and  drink  to  be,  not  the  sign,  but  the 
thing  signified.  3.  It  has  also  "given  oc 
casion  to  many  superstitions."  That  it 
has  given  occasion  to  abominable  idolatiy 
is  evident  from  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
•which  is  grounded  on  it.  15ut,  though 
'idolatry  is  worse  than  superstition,  yet  it 
is  different  from  it.  Wherefore,  for  the 
proof  of  this  branch  of  the  proposition,  let 
It  be  considered,  that,  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger,  or  great  calamities,  llie  host  is 
(  exposed  by  the  Papists  to  appease  GOD'S 
anger,  and  prevent  or  remme  his  judg 
ments:  or  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
provisions  made  in  the  Komish  Church,  in 
i  the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  the 
i  consecrated  elements.  Our  reformers 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  these  su 
perstitions;  though,  blessed  be  (ion,  we 
•  have  not  instances  ready  at  hand.  - —  Dr. 
Be  mi'' t. 

THKNT,  COUNCIL  OF.    (See  /?»//,«« 
.  Catholic  Church,  Popery,  Council  of  Tn  /if.) 
This  is  the  great  Romish  council,  in  which 
.  the   heresies,  which   had   gradually  grown 
|  up   in    the    Church    during   the    dark    and 
middle  ages,  were  deliberately  adopted  by 
the    Church    of    Home.      The    assemblage 
of  such  a  council  was  first    seriously  en 
tertained   during   the    pontificate    of   Cle 
ment   VI  [.       Two    opinions    were    enter 
tained   of  the   prudence   of   the    measure. 
Its    advocates    contended,    that     the    state 
of  the  public  mind,  in  every  thing  which 


respected  religion,  imperiously  called  for 
a  decision  of  the  Church  on  the  points 
in  dispute,  and  for  a  general  regulation 
of  her  discipline.  Its  opposers  contended, 
that  the  minds  ot'  men  were  in  too  great  a 
ferment  to  make  it  probable,  that  the 
members  ot'  the  Protestant  Churches  would 
acquiesce  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  ; 
and  that,  it'  they  did  not  acquie.-ce,  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Church 
of  Koine  would  be  indelibly  marked,  and 
preclude  every  hope  ot'  a  future  union  : 
but  that,  if  matters  were  permitted  to  re 
main  for  some  time  in  their  unsettled 
state,  the  violence  of  party  would  insen 
sibly  abate,  and  a  time  an  ive.  \\  hen  healing 
measures  might  have  their  eH'cet.  This 
was  the  language  ot  the  Chancellor  1'llopi- 
tal,  the  President  de  Thou,  and  many  other 
distinguished  personages.  Pope  Clement 
himself,  when  lie  found  there  was  no  hope 
of  obtaining  the  previous  obedience  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  to  the  council,  seems 
to  have  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

On  the  death  of  Clement,  in  1.»:14  Car 
dinal  Farnesc  was  elected  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Paul  III.  From  the  moment  of 
his  election  lie  made  strenuous  exertions 
to  procure  the  assembly  of  the  com.cd  ; 
but,  from  everv  side,  h'1  met  with  resist 
ance.  It  was  found  dillicult  to  fix  even 
on  the  place  of  meeting.  .Mantua  was  lir.-t 
thought  ot';  but  the  Duke  of  .Mantua  in 
sisted  on  conditions,  with  which  the  pope 
eoifid  not  honourably  comply.  '1  he  em 
peror  Charles  V.  w  ished  the  council  to  sit 
ill  (iermanv.  To  this  Franei-  I.,  thecin- 
p. Tor's  great  antagonist,  would  not  eon- 
sent.  At  length  the  city  of  Trent  was 
fixed  upon;  but  the  incessant  wais  be 
tween  the  emperor  and  Francis  still  pro- 
cra-tinated  the  meeting.  Peace  was  con- 
eluded  between  the  monarchs  in  1.344. 
Some  dillicnlties,  howe\er,  still  continued, 
and  retarded  the  council. 

At  lenuth.  on  the  l:i:h  of  December, 
1.-,  I.",,  eleven  years  al'ti  r  the  election  of 
pope  Paul  IN.,  the  council  opened.  The 
matter.-  for  the  discus-ion  of  the  a-seinbly 
were  propo-ed  by  the  legaics  of  the  papal 
see:  then  discussed,  first  in  separate,  and 
afterward-  in  lull,  congregations,  or,  as 
we  should  now  style  them,  committees 
and  sub-committees.  They  were  finally 
decreed  at  the  sittings  of  the  council. 
Little  was  done  in  the  three  first  si  -ions; 
but.  in  the  four  subsequent  ses-ions,  the 
points  i-iSpeeting  the  canon  of  th-  holy 
book<,  original  '  sin.  free  will,  ju-tilica- 
tion,  the  sacraments  in  genera*  and  bap 
tism,  and  confirmation  in  particular,  were 
s  s  4 
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decided.  An  epidemical  disorder  breaking 
out  at  Trent,  the  council,  at  its  eighth 
session,  translated  itself  to  Bologna.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  sessions  were  held  in 
that  city ;  but  nothing  was  decided  in 
either  of  them,  and  the  pope,  being  then 
very  aged  and  infirm,  suspended  its  pro 
ceedings.  He  died  in  1549. 

With  much  difficulty,  Julius.  III.,  the 
immediate  successor  of  Paul,  effected  the 
second  opening  of  the  council,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1551.  The  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  ses 
sions  were  held  during  his  pontificate. 
The  first  two  of  these  sessions  were  em 
ployed  in  preparatory  proceedings.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  the  council 
propounded  the  Ilomish  doctrine  on  the 
eucharist,  penance,  and  extreme  unction. 
At  the  sixteenth,  the  council  again  broke 
Tip  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  Germany. 

Julius  III.  died  in  1555.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Marcellus  II.  The  pontificate 
of  Marcellus  lasted  only  one  month,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV.  Much 
was  expected  from  him;  but,  in  1559,  he 
died,  without  having  re-assembled  the 
council.  The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded  under  the  name 
of  Pius  IV.,  exerted  himself,  with  success, 
in  effecting  a  third  reassembly  of  the  coun 
cil,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Janu 
ary,  1562.  On  that  day,  the  seventeenth 
session  of  the  council  met,  and  it  was 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  and  by  102 
bishops  ;  a  number  ridiculously  small  in 
an  assembly  pretending  to  be  a  council  of 
the  universal  Church.  At  the  twenty- 
first  session,  the  council  decided  against 
communion  under  both  kinds ;  at  the 
twenty-second,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  ;  at  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth,  on  the  sacraments  of  holy  orders 
and  matrimony ;  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth, 
on  purgatory,  devotion  to  images,  the  in 
vocation  of  saints,  and  indulgences. 

Here  the  council  closed.  Its  decrees 
were  signed  by  only  255  members  :  four  of 
these  were  legates  of  the  papal  see ;  two 
cardinals;  three,  patriarchs;  twenty-five, 
archbishops  ;  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
bishops ;  thirty-nine,  deputies  of  absent 
prelates  ;  seven,  abbots  ;  and  seven  were 
generals  of  religious  orders.  The  Greek 
Church  and  the  English  Church  were  not 
represented.  It  was  subscribed  on  sepa 
rate  schedules,  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
sovereigns  who  still  adhered  to  the  Romish 
system. 

The  foltowing  are  the  anathemas  of  the 
council. 


I.  The  sacred  oecumenical  and  general 
synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled  in  the 
HOLY  GHOST,  and  presided  over  by  the 
same  three  legates  of  the  apostolic  see, 
having  it  constantly  in  view  that,  by  the 
removal  of  errors,  the  gospel  which,  pro 
mised  aforetime  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
the  prophets,  CHRIST  himself  first  pub 
lished  with  his  own  mouth,  and  then  com 
manded  his  apostles  to  preach  to  every 
creature,  as  the  source  of  all-saving  truth 
and  instruction  of  manners,  should  be 
preserved  pure  in  the  Church  ;  and  clearly 
perceiving  that  this  truth,  and  this  in 
struction,  are  contained  in  written  books 
and  unwritten  traditions,  which  traditions 
have  been  received  by  the  apostles  from 
the  mouth  of  CHRIST  himself,  or  dictated 
by  the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  and  by  the  apostles 
handed  down  even  to  us,  receives  and 
reverences,  conformably  to  the  example  of 
the  orthodox  fathers,  with  the  same  pious 
regard  and  veneration,  all  the  books  as 
well  of  the  Old  as  of  the  New  Testament 
— both  having  GOD  for  their  author,  and 
the  traditions  relating  both  to  faith  and 
practice,  inasmuch  as  these  traditions  were 
either  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  from 
CHRIST,  or  dictated  by  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
and  preserved  by  uninterrupted  succession 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  books  re 
ceived  by  this  council  :  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  the  five  books  of  Moses,  viz. 
Genesis,  &c.  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four 
of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  first  of  Esdras, 
second  of  Esdras,  called  Nehemias,  Tobias, 
Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms  of  David, 
consisting  of  150,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Cantica,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  with  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
twelve  minor  prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  &<:. 
the  first  and  second  of  Maccabees.  Of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans,  two  to 
the  Corinthian?,  one  to  the  Galatians,  one 
to  the  Ephesians,  one  to  the  Philippians, 
one  to  the  Colossians,  two  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus, 
one  to  Philemon,  one  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
epistle  catholic  of  St.  James,  the  two 
epistles  of  St.  Peter,  the  three  epistles  of 
St.  John,  the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John. 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  these  books 
entire  with  all  their  parts  (i,  e.  the  Apo 
crypha  as  well  as  the  canonical  books),  as 
they  are  used  to  be  read  in  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  contained  in  the 
ancient  vulgate  Latin  edition,  for  sacred 
and  canonical,  and  shall  knowingly  and 
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wilfully  contemn  llio  aforesaid  traditions, 
let  liim  be  accursed.  (See  Bible,  Scrip 
ture,  Apocrypha.) 

II.  Moreover,  in  order  to  repress  the 
arrogant  and  self-sufficient,  the  council 
decrees,  that  no  one,  relying' on  his  own 
wisdom,  shall  presume  to  pervert  and  in 
terpret  Holy  Scripture  to  his  own  sense, 
in  matters  of  faith  and  manners,  pertaining 
to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine, 
contrary  to  the  sense  which  hath  been 
and  is_  maintained  by  the  holy  mother 
Church,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  contrary  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  even  if 
such  interpretations  should  never  be  made 
public.  (See  Fathers  and  Tradition.) 

HI.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  saci  a- 
ments  of  the  New  Law  were  not  all  in 
stituted  by  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD,  or 
that  they  arc  more  or  less  in  number  than 
seven;  that  is  to  say,  baptism,  confirma 
tion,  the  LORD'S  supper,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  or  that 
any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  trulv  and 
properly  a  sacrament  :  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.  (See  SITCH  Sacraments.} 

\\ .  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  by  the 
sacraments  of  the  Xcw  Law,  grace  is  not 

'•  conferred  by  the  mere  performance  of  tin; 
act,   but    that    faith    alone    in    the    divine 

i  promise  is  sufficient,  to  obtain  grace  :    let 
him  be  accursed.     (See  Opus  Operalum.) 

V.  Whosoever  shall   say,  that  it  is  not 
i  requisite   that    the    ministers,   when   cele 
brating   the    sacraments,    should   have,    at 
least,    the    intention   of    doing    that    tchich 

i  the   Church    d/ieth :   let    him  be   accursed. 
(See  Intention  Priests'.) 

VI.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the  free 
i  will  of  man,  after   the    sin    of  Adam,  was 
i  lost    and    extinguished :    let    him    be    ac 
cursed.     (See  Free  U'ill.) 

VII.  The    formal    cause  of  justification 
is   the   righteousness    of    (Ion,    not    that 
whereby  he  is  himself  righteous;   but  that 
whereby    he    maketh    us    righteous ;    that 
with   which    we,    being    by    him   endowed, 

'  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,  and 
are    not    only    accounted,    but    are    truly 
I  called,   and  are  righteous,   each  of  us  re- 
i  ceiving  into  himself  righteousness,  accord 
ing   to  the   measure    whereby  the  SPIRIT 
divideth    to    every    man    severally    as     he 
will,   and   according   to   every    man's    di>- 
position  and  co-operation.     (See  Sanctiji- 
cution.) 

VIII.  Whosoever    shall    say,    that    the 
ungodly  is  justified  by  faith  alone,  so  as  to 
understand  that  nothing  else   is  required 


to  co-operate  in  obtaining  the  .jrace  of 
justification;  and  that  it  is  bv  no  im-ans 
necessary  that  he  should  be  prepared  and 
disposed  by  the  motion  of  hi>  own  will  : 
let  him  lie  accused.  (See  Justification.) 

IX.  Whosoever    -hall    say.    that    in    tin- 
mass   there  is   not   a  true   and    proper   sa 
crifice  offered    up    to   (ion,   and    that    the 
otl'ering  up  is  no  more  than  the  irivin<_r  us. 
CHRIST  to  eat  :  let  him  lie  accursed.      (See 
Satisfaction,  Romish.) 

X.  Whosoever  shall  sav,  that  bv  these 
words.  '•  This  do   in   remembrance  of  me," 
CiiRis'i  did  not  ordain  the  apo<tles.  priests, 
or  that   he   did   not    appoint    that  thev  and 
other    prie>ts    should    oiler    up    his    body 
and    blood  :    let    him    be    accursed.      (See 
Orders.) 

XL  Whosoever  shall  sav.  that  the  sa 
crifice  of  the  mass  is  one  only  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross,  but  not 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  that  it  is  pro 
fitable  only  to  the  partaker,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  lie  offered  up  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead  for  sins,  pains,  satisfactions, 
and  other  ncces-ities  :  let  him  be  accursed. 
(See  .1/r/vy.  Sacrijlci-  of.) 

XII.  Whosoever  shall  deny,  thai  in  the 
mo-t  holv  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  the 
bods-    and    blood,    together    with    the    soul 
and   diviniiv,   of  our  LORD  .Ji.M  s  CIIKIST, 
and,  consequently,    the  whole  of  CHRIST, 
are   trulv,  reallv.  and   substantially,  con 
tained;    but   shall   say   ihat    they  are   there 
onlv     symbolically,    figuratively,    or    vir- 
tuallv  :   let    him   be    a<  cursed.      (See  Heal 
Presence.) 

XIII.  Whosoever  .-hall   say,  that  in  the 
holy  sacrament   of  the  eiicharist.  the  sub 
stance  of  bread  and  wine  remains,  together 
with  the  substance  of   the   body  and  blood 
of    our    LORD    ,Ji:srs    CHRIST,    and    shall 
di'iiv  that  wonderful  and  singular  change 
of  the   whole  substance  of  the   bread   into 
the    bodv,  and   of  the   whole   substance   of 
the  wine  into  the  bread,  the  species  of  bread 
and  wine  still  remaining,  which  change  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church  very  fitly  calleth 
Transubstantiation  :   let   him   be  accursed. 
(See  TranxiibxtanlialioH.) 

XIV.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  CIIHIST 
exhibited    in   the  eiicharist    is  only   -piri- 
tuallv    eaten,    and    not   also  sacrameiitally 
and  'really  :   let    him    be    accursed.       (See 
Eucharist.) 

XV.  Whosoever  shall  say.  that    in    the 
most    holv    sacrament     of    the     eucharNt, 
CHRIST,    the   only-begotten    SON   of  (ion, 
is    not    to    l>e    adored    with     the    worship 
called    Latria    even    outwardly ;    nor    ho- 
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nourcd  by  a  peculiar  festival,  nor  solemnly 
carried  about  in  processions,  according  to 
the  praiseworthy  and  universal  rite  and 
usage  of  the  holy  Church,  nor  exposed 
publicly  to  the  people  to  be  worshipped, 
and  that  its  worshippers  are  idolaters  :  let 
him  be  accursed.  (See  Corpus  Christi.) 

XVI.  Whosoever   shall   say,    that    the 
holy  eucharist  ought  not  to  be  reserved 
in  a  sacred  place,  but  is  immediately  after 
consecration  necessarily  to  be  distributed 
to  those  present,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
carried  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  sick  : 
let   him  be  accursed.     (See  Elevation  of 
the  Host.) 

XVII.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  it  is 
the  commandment  of  GOD,  or  necessary 
to  salvation,   that  all   and  every  faithful 
Christian   should   receive   the   most   holy 
sacrament   of  the    eucharist,  under   both 
kinds  :  let  him  be  accursed.     (See  Com 
munion  in  One  Kind.) 

XVIII.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  hath  not  been  moved 
by  just  cause  and  reason  to  administer  the 
bread  only  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  the 
clergy  not  officiating,  or  that  it  is  an  error 
in  so  doing :  let  him  be  accursed.     (See 
Cup.) 

XIX.  W  hosoever  shall  deny,  that  the 
•whole  of  CHRIST,  the  source  and  author 
of  all  grace,  is  received  in  the  bread,  be 
cause,  as  some  falsely  affirm,  according  to 
CHRIST'S   own   institution,  he   is   not  re 
ceived  under  one  and  each  kind  :  let  him  be 
accursed.    (See  Communion  in  One  Kind.) 

XX.  Whosoever    shall    say,    that    the 
mass  ought  to  be  performed  only  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  :  let  him  be  accursed.     (See 
Liturgy.)* 

XXI.  The  Catholic  Church,  instructed 
by  the  HOLY  GHOST,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  tra 
dition  of  the  fathers,  hath  taught  in  its 
sacred  councils,  and,  lastly,  in  this  oecu 
menical  synod,  that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
and   that  the  souls  detained   therein  are 
assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
more  especially  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  the  altar.     (See  Purgatory.) 

XXII.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that  after 
receiving   the  grace  of  justification,   any 
penitent    sinner   hath   his   offence   so   re 
mitted,  and  his  obnoxiousness  to   eternal 
punishment  so  blotted  out,  as  to  render 
him    no    longer    obnoxious    to    temporal 
punishment,   to   be    undergone   either   in 
this  world  or  in  the  future  in  purgatory, 
before  an  entrance  can  be  opened  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  let  him  be  accursed. 
(See  Purgatory.) 


XXIII.  This    holy   synod    enjoins    all 
bishops   and   others   who    undertake   the 
office  of  teaching,  to  instruct  the  faithful, 
that  the  saints  who  reign  together  with 
CHRIST  offer  up  their  prayers  to  GOD  for 
men,    that   it   is   good   and   profitable   to 
invoke    them   in   a   supplicating   manner, 
and  that  in  order  to  procure  benefit  from 
GOD  through  his  SON  JESUS  CHRIST  our 
LORD,  who   is  our   only  REDEEMER  and 
SAVIOUR,  we  should  have  recourse  to  their 
prayers,    help,   and   assistance ;    and   that 
those  persons  hold  impious  opinions  who 
deny  that  the  saints  enjoying  eternal  hap 
piness  in  heaven   are  to  be  invoked  ;   or 
who  affirm,  that  the  saints  do  not  pray  for 
men,  or  that  the  invoking  them  that  they 
may  pray  ever  for  every  one  of  us  in  par 
ticular  is  idolatry,  or  is  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  GOD,  and  contrary  to  the  honour 
of  the   one  Mediator  between   GOD  and 
men,  JESUS  CHRIST,  or  that  it  is  foolish  to 
supplicate  orally   or   mentally  those  who 
reign    in    heaven.       (See    Invocation    of 
Saints.) 

XX IV.  Also   the   bodies   of   the   holy 
martyrs   and    others  living  with  CHRIST, 
having   been   lively   members  of  CHRIST 
and  temples  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  and   to 
be  raised  again  by  him  to  eternal  life  and 
glory,  are  to  be  reverenced  by  the  faithful, 
as   by  them  many  benefits  are  bestowed 
by  GOD  on  men ;  so  that  they  who  affirm 
that  reverence  and  honour  are  not  due 
to   the   reliques   of  saints,   or   that   it   is 
useless    for  the  faithful  to  honour  them  or 
other  sacred  monuments,  and  a  vain  thing 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  saints,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  assistance, 
are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  as  the  Church 
hath  before  condemned  and  now  condemns 
them.     The  images  of  CHRIST,  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  GOD,  and  of  the  other 
saints,  are  to  be  set  up  and  retained,  espe 
cially   in   churches,  and  due  honour  and 
reverence  to   be   paid  unto  them.     (See 
Image  Worship,  Mariolatry,  and  Jtdicx.) 

XXV.  Since  the  power  of  granting  in 
dulgences  hath  been  bestowed  by  CHRIST 
upon   the  Church,   and  such  power  thus 
divinely  imparted  hath  been  exercised  by 
her  even  in  the  earliest  times ;  this  holy 
synod  teaches  and  enjoins  that  the  use  of 
indulgences  as  very  salutary  to  Christian 
people,  and    approved   of  by  the    sacred 
councils,  be  retained  in  the  Church,  and 

!  pronounces  an  anathema  on  such  as  shall 
affirm  them  to  be  useless,  or  deny  the 
power  of  granting  them  to  be  in  the 
Church.  (See  Indulgi'nces.) 

XXVI.  The   holy   synod  exhorts   and 
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adjures  nil  pastors,  by  the  coining  of  our 
LORD  and  SAVIOI/K,  that  as  uood  soldiers 
they  enjoin  the  faithful  to  observe  all 
things  which  the  holy  Roman  Church,  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  hath 
enacted,  as  well  as  such  things  as  have 
been  enacted  by  this  and  other  oecumenical 
councils.  (See  Church  of  Uonii'.) 

XXVII.  The   chief  pontiffs,   by  virtue 
of  the   supreme   authority  given   them   in 
the  universal  Church,  have  justly  assumed 
the  power  of  reserving  some  graver   cri 
minal  causes  to  their  own  peculiar  judg 
ment.     (See  Supremacy,  Pu/Kil.) 

XXVIII.  The   more   weighty   criminal 
charges  against  bishops  which  deserve  de 
position  anil  deprivation,  may  be  judijvd 
and  determined  only  by  the  supreme  Un 
man  pontiff.     (See  Pope.) 

XXIX.  This  holy  synod  enjoins  all  pa 
triarchs,    primates,    archbishops,    bishops, 
and  all  others  who,  by  right   or   cu.-tom, 
ought    to    assist   at   a    provincial   council.  , 
that  in  the  first  provincial  svnod  that  may 
be    lioldcn    after    the    conclusion    of    tin- 
present  council,  they  do  openly  receive  all 
and  each  of  the  things  which  have  been 
defined  and  enacted  by   this   holv  synod: 
also  that  they  do  promise  and  profess  true 
obedience  to   the  supreme  Roman  pontilf, 
and  at  the  same  time  publicly  detest  and 
anathematise    all    heresies    condemned    by 

!  the    sacred   canon?,   the   general   councils, 
'  and  especially  by  this  present  synod.    (See  j 
Popery.) 

XXX.  Whosoever  shall   say,   that    the 
clergy  in  holy  orders,  or  regulars  having 
made  a  solemn  profession  of  chastity,  may 

i  contract  matriage,  and  a  marriage  so  con 
tracted  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  ec 
clesiastical  law  or  vow  :  and  that  to  main- 

i  tain  the  contrary  is  nothing  else  than  to 
condemn  matrimony,  and  that  all  may 
contract  marriage  who  do  not  feel  them 
selves  to  have  the  git't  of  continence,  even 
though  they  should  have  made  a  vow  of 
it:  let  him  be  accursed;  since  (Jon  denies 
it  not  to  such  as  rightly  ask  it.  nor  will  he 
suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we 

1  are  able.     (See  Ct-libncij.) 

XXXI.  Whosoever  shall  say,  that    the 
i  state  of  matrimony  is  to  lie  preferred  to 
i  the  state  of  virginity  or   single   life,   and 

that  it  is  not  better  or  more  blessed  to 
continue  in  \  infinity  or  single  life:  let 
him  be  accursed.  (See  Matrimony?) 

TRENT  A  L.  A  service  of  thirty  masses 
for  the  dead,  usually  celebrated  on  as 
many  different  davs. 

TRIFO1UUM.  Any  passage  in  the 
walls  of  a  church,  but  generally  restricted 


in  its  use  to  the  passage  immediately  over 
the  arches  of  the  great  arcade,  u-nallv  in 
Xorman  and  Early  EnglMi,  marked  bv  an 
arcade  of  its  own.  in  ilie  ( ieomi-ti  ical 
style,  the  Tritbrinm  is  sometimes  treated 
as  a  mere  decorative  arcade,  eomiecteil  in 
composition  with  the  clerestory;  and  in 
the  Decorated  it  sinks  still  lower  into  a 
course  of  panels,  pierced  at  intervals  ; 
while  in  the  Perpendicular  it  either 
wholly  disappears,  or  is  a  mere  lengthcniii"' 
of  the  (millions,  of  the  clerestory  windows. 
TIM  X  IT  V .  ( Sec  7 V™,«,  f,W.  .A-*//.*, 

C/irixt,  Mtxsidfi,  Sun  of  (iiitl,  H,,ly    (Ihoxt.) 

Of  l-'nith  in  tin-  Hull/  Trout  if. —  There 
is  but  one  living  and  true  (Ion,  everlast 
ing,  without  body,  parts  or  passions  :  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  «_:oi>dncss:  the 
Maker  and  l're<ervcr  of  all  things,  both 
visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity  of  the 
(JomiKAD  there  be  three  persons,  of  one 
substance,  power,  and  eternitv;  the  FA- 
Tiiint.  the  SON,  and  the  lloi.v  (iiiosT. 
—Article  I. 

Whosoever  will  be  saved:  before  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
Catholic  faith.  Which  faith,  except  every 
one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled  ;  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  And 
the  Catholic  faith  i<  thU  :  That  we  worship 
i  .ne  (in!)  in  I  i  mil  v,  and  1  rin  it  v  in  I '  nil  v  : 
neither  confounding  the  Persons:  nor  di 
viding  the  substance.  (Athninixinit  Crn-tl.) 

Here  it  is  said,  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
(ini>:ii:\i>  there  be  three  persons;  that  is, 
though  there  be  but  one  living  and  true 
(ion,  yet  there  be  three  persons,  who  are 
that  one  living  and  true  (i«i>.  Though 
the  true  (Idl)  be  but  one  ill  :  ubstalice,  vet 
he  i<  three  in  subsistence;  and  so  three  in 
subsistence,  as  still  to  be  but  one  in  sub 
stance.  And  these  three  persons,  every 
one  of  which  is  (inn.  and  vet  all  three  but 
one  (Ion,  aie  leallv  related  to  one  an 
other:  as  they  are  termed  in  Scripture, 
one  is  a  FATIIDK.  the  other  a  SON,  the 
other  an  Ilm.v  (ino~T.  The  fn  st  is 
Fvrm:i{  to  the  .-ecoiid.  the  second  is  Sox 
to  the  first,  the  third  is  neither  FATIIFR 
nor  SON,  but  the  isMie  or  spirit  of  both. 
The  first  was  a  FATIIKH  from  eternity,  as 
well  as  (Ion;  the  second  was  (ion  from 
eternity,  as  well  as  a  Snx  ;  the  third  was 
both  HOLY  (IIIOST  and  (inn  Irom  eternity, 
as  well  as  either  of  them.  The  FATIII.K 
is  the  first  person  in  the  Dcitv;  not  be- 
"•otten,  nor  proceeding,  but  begetting  :  the 
SON,  the  second,  m  t  begetting  nor  pro 
ceeding.  1  ut  begotten:  the  1  lol.Y  (  i  HnsT, 
the  third,  not  In-gotten  nor  begetting,  but 
proceeding.  The  first  is  called  the  FATIIKH 
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because  he  begot  the  second ;  the  second 
is  called  the  SON,  because  he  is  begotten 
of  the  FATHER  ;  the  third  is  called  the 
HOLY  GHOST,  because  breathed  both  from 
the  FATHER  and  the  SON. 

And  though  these  be  thus  really  amongst 
themselves  distinct  from  one  another,  yet 
are  they  not  distinct  in  the  divine  nature  : 
they  are  not  distinct  in  essence,  though 
they  be  distinct  in  the  manner  of  their 
subsisting  in  it.  The  FATHER  subsists  as 
a  Father,  the  SON  as  a  Son,  the  HOLY 
GHOST  as  a  Spirit,  and  so  have  distinct 
subsistences;  yet  have  all  the  same  nume 
rical  substance.  A\re  say  numerical,  or  in 
dividual  substance ;  for  otherwise  they 
might  have  all  the  same  divine  nature,  and 
yet  not  be  the  same  GOD.  As  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  three  distinct  per 
sons,  and  had  all  the  same  human  nature ; 
yet  they  could  not  all  be  called  one  man  ; 
because,  though  they  had  but  one  human 
nature,  yet  they  had  it  specifically,  as  dis 
tinguished  into  several  individuals ;  not 
numerically,  so  as  to  be  the  same  indi 
vidual  man ;  and,  therefore,  though  they 
had  but  one  specifical,  they  had  several 
numerical  natures,  by  which  means  Abra 
ham  was  one  man,  Isaac  another,  Jacob  a 
third.  And  upon  the  same  account  is  it, 
that,  amongst  the  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael, 
Raphael,  though  they  have  the  same  an 
gelical  nature,  yet  they  are  not  the  same 
angel.  But  here  the  FATHER,  SON,  and 
HOLY  GHOST,  have  not  only  the  same 
divine  nature  "  in  specie,"  but  "  in  nu- 
mero ;  "  and  so  have  not  only  one  and  the 
same  nature,  but  are  one  and  the  same 
GOD.  The  FATHER  is  the  self-same  indi 
vidual  GOD  with  the  SON  ;  the  SON  is  the 
self-same  individual  GOD  with  the  FATHER; 
and  the  HOLY  GHOST  is  the  self-same  in 
dividual  GOD  with  them  both.  AVe  say,  in 
dividual  Goc,  for  the  divine  nature  is  not 
divided  into  several  Gods,  as  the  human 
is  into  several  men,  but  only  distin 
guished  into  several  persons,  every  one 
of  which  hath  the  same  undivided  divine 
nature,  and  so  is  the  same  individual  God. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  in  the  unity  of  the 
GODHEAD  there  be  three  persons,  FATHER, 
SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST  ;  which  great  mys 
tery,  though  Ave  be  not  able  adequately  to 
conceive  of  it,  yet  the  Scriptures  give  a 
sufficient  testimonial  to  it.  —  Beceridge. 

The  sublime  mystery  of  the  TRINITY  in 
Unity  is  taught  by  revelation  —  not  by 
reason  ;  although  it  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  this,  rightly  exercised,  nor  more  unin 
telligible  than  many  of  the  "  things  hard 
to  be  understood"  in  Holy  Scripture.  A 


1  plurality  in  the  GODHEAD  is  indicated  by 
the  language  of  the  very  eai'liest  revela- 

i  tions  ;  which  plurality  is  plainly  expressed 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation  —  a  sacred 
Three  being  enumerated  by  mutual  relation 
in  the  form  of  baptism,  and  by  name  in  the 
apostolic  benediction  ;  which  Three  are  also 
frequently  mentioned  together  elsewhere, 
though  not  in  terms  so  clear. 

The  doctrine  may  perhaps  be  gleaned 
as  much  from  the  economy  of  creation,  as 
from  that  of  redemption  ;  and  herein  may 
be  observed,  that  in  the  very  commence 
ment  of  the  sacred  history,  the  DEITY  is 
mentioned  under  a  term  of  plural  signifi 
cation  ;  and  when  man,  the  more  eminent 
work,  is  to  be  made,  and  is  afterwards  spoken 
of,  a  divine  council  seems  implied  :  "Let  us 
make  man,"  £c.  "  the  man  is  become  as  one 
of  us  !  "  This  peculiar  fact  seems  referred 
to,  and  corroborated  by,  the  introduction 
to  St.  John's  Gospel ;  which  declares  that 
the  "  WORD  was  in  the  beginning  with 
GOD."  Again,  each  of  the  sacred  Three  is 
noticed  as  acting  separately  in  the  work. 
With  respect  to^he  FATHER  this  is  clear, 
from  innumerable  passages,  in  which  the 
LORD  GOD  is  mentioned  as  the  Creator, 
unless  in  such  a  Trinity  be  implied,  which 
then  shortly  decides  the  point  at  issue.  Of 
the  SON  it  is  said,  "  all  things  were  made 
by  him;"  and  expressly,  "without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made" 
(John,  i.  3.  Col.  i.  16.).  And  of  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT,  that  by  him  are  made  and  created 
both  man  and  beast  (Job,  xxxiii.  4.  Ps. 
civ.  30.).  Thus  is  that  passage  intelligible, 
"  By  the  word  of  the  LORD  were  the 
heavens  made :  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth"  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
6.).  The  mode  of  operation  in  the  work 
of  redemption  has  been  before  noticed. 
To  all  these  may  be  added,  that  the  sacred 
THREE  are  mentioned  equally  as  sending 
and  instructing  the  prophets  and  teachers 
(Jer.  vii.  2o.  Matt.  ix.  38.  x.  5.  Acts, 
xxvi.  16 — 18.  Is.  xlviii.  16.  Acts,  xiii. 
2.  4.  xx.  28.)  —  and  equally  speaking  by 
them  (Heb.  i.  1.  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.  Mark, 
xiii.  11.).  Each,  too,  gives  life  —  raises 
the  dead — and  is  joined  in  the  form  of 
baptism,  and  Christian  benediction. 

The  word  Elohim  is  a  plural  noun 
(Gods)  ;  and  as  that  was  the  first  term 
used  in  the  divine  revelation,  it  seems  in 
tended  to  indicate  that  plurality  —  the  holy 
TRINITY  —  afterwards  more  plainly  re 
vealed.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  by 
this  word  (Elohim)  was  the  earliest  reve 
lation  made  to  man.  In  this  was  the  faith 
of  the  patriarchs  expressed,  as  particu- 
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larly  in  ("Ion.  xxviii.  20 — '22.  ;  and  l>v  this 
name  GOD  expressly  declares  lie  appeared 
unto  them,  when  by  his  "  name  J  i:iio\  AH" 
he  was  "not  known''  (Ex.  vi.  :5.).  Indeed 
this  hitter  term  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
:•  been  used  less  as  a  name,  than  as  a  cha 
racter,  of  the  Klohim,  since  it  was  subse 
quently  that  it  was  announced  as  I  he 
"name"  —  I  A  M  —  bv  which  ihe  divine 
plurality  was  to  be  known  in  unity  (K.\. 
lii.  14.  vi.  2.).  .Jehovah  Goi>  hath  not 
been  "seen  at  any  time;"  whereas,  of  the 
Klohim,  one,  at  least  —  the  an-jrel  Jehovah 
in  prelude  to  his  incarnation  —  conde 
scended  frequently  to  appear,  and  talk 
with  man.  'The  translation  of  Jehovah  bv 
Adonai  (or  Lords)  is  also  remarkable; 
with  the  coincidence  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  heathen,  of  speaking 
of  their  <_rods ;  as  in  the  name  of  Baalim 
for  Baal  (Judges,  ii.  11.  llosea.  xi.  2.). 

That    Elohini    implies    'plurality    seems 
evident,  from  the  construction  of  such  a 
passage  as  Gen.  xx.  1:3.,  where  it  is  said, 
"  when  they,  Klohim,  caused  me  to  wan- 
•  der."     Again  (xxxv.  7.),  when  "  they  ap 
peared  unto  him,"  at  Bethel.      And  ( Jo.-h. 
/  xxiv.  19.)  "the  Klohim  are  holv."     In  1's. 
:  Iviii.  11.,  the  Klohim  are  called  "judges  ;" 
in  Ps.   cxlix.  '2.     Is.  xliv.  '2.    and    liv.  5. 
•"makers"   and   "kings;"   in   Keel.   xii.  1., 
"creators;"    and   in   Jer.  xxiii.  3(1. ,   "the 
livinti  Gods."     Other  places  are  mentioned 
by   Parkhurst;  as  Gen.  xxxi.  5^.     Deut. 
iv.  7.    v.  '2-'3.  or  2G.      1  Sam.  iv.  8.    2  Sam. 
vii.  23.     Is.  vi.  8.     Jer.  x.  10,  c\c. 

In  perfect  accordance  with   this    is    the 
first  great  commandment  inven  from  Mount 
'Sinai:    "I  am    the    LOUD   thy    Gon   (./<•- 
hovah  Elohiin},  thou  "  shall  have  no  other 
.gods  before    me;"   more   plainly   set    forth 
'in  the   baptismal   "name" — the    FATIIKR, 
the  SON,  and  the  HOLY   GHOST!   A  "holv, 
blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,"  in   insepar 
able  Unity,  and  perfect  coequality,  as  may 
••be  most  safely  concluded,  from  the  various 
'.passages  in   which    the  sacred   TIIKI:I    aie 
•mentioned  in  different  order — the  FATIIKR 
.first,   in    Matt,  xxviii.    li).  —  the   Sox    first 
in  2  C'>r.  xiii.  1-t.,  —  and  the  lloi.v  GHOST 
first,    in   1  Co.  xii.  4,  5,  (i.     Kph.   iv.  4,  o, 
'6.  and  Luke,  i.  •*>•>. 

.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Jew- 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  guard  the  pure 
worship  against  heathen  idolatry  ;  there 
fore,  when  the  legislator,  in  -peaking  of 
GOD,  uses  a  term  implying  plurality,  which 
he  does,  with  verbs  and  persons  singular, 
above  thirty  time?,  this,  too,  in  the  Deca 
logue,  and  in  the  repetition  of  laws,  and 
frequently  prefaced  by  an  address,  de 


manding  attention,  —  ••  Hear,  ( )  I>rae|!" 
''Thus  saith  the  Lom>!"  it  could  not  but 
be  that  plurality  in  the  GOI>III:\I>  wa-  in 
tended  to  lie  announced.  Thi>  i-  stroiiL'ly 
corroborated  bv  such  expressions  as  "  holy 
Gods,"  "thv  Creators,"  beiiiLr  n-ed  by 
Joshua  and  Solomon  :  the  one  an  eminent 
type  of  CHHIST,  the  other  inspired  with 
learning  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  —  See 
Ji/x/n>/>  HuntingfitrtF  s  "  Thought*  on  the 
Trinity"  xxii.  xxiii.  And  we  may  be 
rather  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  by  the 
futile  attempts  of  the  Jewish  Rabbin*,  to 
make  tolerable  -en-e  of  the  peculiar  phra 
seology  adopted,  while  denying  the  impli- 

I  cation  of  a  plurality. 

The  doctrine  of  a  TKIMTY,  ami  this  in 
I'nitv,  is  not  then  an  arbitrary  a>-uniption, 
or  an  attempt,  to  be  wise  "above  that 
which  is  written  ;"  but  it  neces-arilv  arises 
out  of  certain  scriptural  expressions  and 

1  passages,  which  though  apparently,  or  to 
human  sense,  contradictory  to  each  other, 

;  must  in  reality  be  consistent  :  and  the. 
Catholic,  or  othodox  system,  tVamed  on 

I  the  whole  of  the.-e,  reconciles  them  in  a 
more  easy  and  natural  manner  than  any 
Other  scheme  offered. 

The  word  "Trinity,"  it  is  confessed, 
does  not  occur  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  nor  does 
th'1  word  "  I  'nit  v,"  as  applied  to  the  1  )I:ITV. 
But  neither  are  the  words  omnipresence 
and  omniscience;  and  as  the  use  of  these 

;  has  never  been  objected  to  in   speaking  of 

]  the  attributes  of  Him  who  is  every  where 
present,  and  "  knoweth  all  things,"  so  may 
the  others  be  used  with  equal  propriety  to 
express  the  distinct  exigence  of  FATHKR, 
SON.  and  Hoi. A  (inosr.  and  the  simple 
oneness  of  Goi>!  The  u.-e  is  admissible,  to 
prevent  circumlocution;  and  irreverence 
mav  be  deprecated  where  language  is  iu- 
ellicii'iit.  The  word  Trinity  was  used  by 
the  (  irei  k  and  Latin  fathers,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  centurv,  in  a  way  that  indi 
cated  it  wa-  not  then  a  novel  expression  ; 
and  was  considered  bv  the  orthodox  so 
unobjectionable,  as  to  be  employed  without 
reserve  in  their  opposition  to  the  Sabellian 
heresy. 

Indeed,  the  primitive  fathers  appear  to 
have  indulged  an  idea,  that  without  a  dis 
tinction  of  hvpo.-taM-s  in  tin'  ( io!>m:Ai>.  it 
is  dillicult  to  imair'me  that  nrriii-Knn,  or 
selt'-siillieiencv,  and  ])ert'ect  bliss,  which 
seems  to  have  ai  i.-en  from  a  clivine  -ocietv, 
as  in  1'rov.  viii.  '2 '2  2:>.  particularly  .'!()., 
and  eKi'where.  Indecii,  the  notion  of  a 
TKIMTY  has  prevailed  immemorially,  long 
before  the  term  was  adopted  :  and  is  found 
in  the  heathen  woi.-hip,  as  well  as  in  the 
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Church ;  both,  no  doubt,  having  it  from  a 
common  original. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.  The  solemn 
festivals,  which  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
our  annual  service  have  propounded  to  our 
consideration  the  mysterious  work  of  man's 
redemption,  and  the  several  steps  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  naturally  lead  us  up  to,  and 
at  last  conclude  with,  that  of  the  Tri 
nity.  The  incarnation  and  nativity,  the 
passion  and  resurrection  of  the  blessed 
JESUS,  demonstrate  how  great  things  the 
SON  of  GOD  hath  condescended  to  do  for  us. 
The  miraculous  powers,  with  which  the 
first  disciples  were  endued,  and  the  sancti 
fying  graces,  with  which  all  the  faithful 
are  assisted,  do  prove  how  great  and  how 
necessary  a  part  the  "HoLY  SPIRIT"  bore 
in  this  work,  both  for  publishing  the  sal 
vation  of  the  world,  and  for  rendering  it 
effectual.  And  all  agree  in  representing 
to  us  the  inestimable  love  of  the  "FATHER," 
by  whom  that  "  SON"  was  sent,  and  that 
"  Spirit"  so  wonderfully  and  so  plentifully 
shed  abroad.  Most  justly,  therefore,  after 
such  informations,  how  fit  a  subject  this 
is  for  our  wonder  and  adoration,  does  the 
Church  on  this  day  call  upon  us  to  CL-lebrate 
the  mystery  of  those  "  three"  persons  in 
the  unity  of  the  GODHEAD  ;  each  of  whom 
hath  so  kindly,  and  so  largely,  contributed 
to  this  united  and  stupendous  act  of  mercy, 
upon  which  the  whole  of  all  our  hopes 
and  happiness  depends. — Dean  Stanhope. 

Notwithstanding  on  each  day,  and  espe 
cially  Sundays,  the  Church  celebrates  the 
praises  of  the  TRINITY,  in  her  doxologies, 
hymns,  creeds,  &c. ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  thought  it  meet,  that  such  a  mys 
tery  as  this,  though  part  of  the  meditation 
of  each  day,  should  be  the  chief  subject 
of  one,  and  this  to  be  the  day.  For  no 
sooner  had  our  LORD  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  GOD'S  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon 
the  Church;  but  there  ensued  the  notice 
of  the  glorious  and  incomprehensible  TRI 
NITY,  which  before  that  time  was  not  so 
clearly  known.  The  Church  therefore, 
having  solemnised  in  an  excellent  order 
all  the  high  feasts  of  our  LORD,  and,  after, 
that  of  the  descent  of  GOD'S  Spirit  upon 
the  apostles,  thought  it  a  thing  most 
seasonable  to  conclude  these  great  solem 
nities  with  a  festival  of  full,  special,  and 
express  service  to  the  holy  and  blessed 
TRINITY.  —  Bp.  Sparrow. 

This  mystery  was  not  clearly  delivered 
to  the  Jews,  because  they,  being  always 
surrounded  by  idolatrous  nations,  would 
have  easily  mistaken  it  for  a  doctrine  of 
plurality  of  Gods;  but  yet  it  was  not  so 


much  hidden  in  those  times,  but  that  any 
one  with  a  spiritual  eye  might  have  dis 
cerned  some  glimmerings  of  it  dispersed 
through  the  Old  Testament.  The  first 
chapter  in  the  Bible  seems  to  set  forth 
three  persons  in  the  GODHEAD  ;  for,  be 
sides  the  "  Spirit  of  GOD"  which  "  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  (ver.  2.),  we 
find  the  great  Creator  (at  the  26th  verse) 
consulting  with  others  about  the  greatest 
work  of  his  creation,  the  making  of  man, 
of  which  we  may  be  assured  the  WORD  or 
SON  of  GOD  was  one,  since  "all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  So 
that  those  two  verses  fully  pointing  out 
to  us  the  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST, 
make  this  a  very  proper  lesson  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  day.  The  reason  of  the 
choice  of  the  other  first  lesson  is  as  ob 
vious  :  it  records  the  appearance  of  the 
great  JEHOVAH  to  Abraham,  whom  the 
patriarch  acknowledges  to  be  the  "  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  ;  "  and  who  therefore,  by 
vouchsafing  to  appear  with  two  others  in 
his  company,  might  design  to  represent  to 
him  the  "  Trinity  of  Persons."  But  this 
sacred  mystery  is  no  where  so  plainly 
manifested  as  in  the  second  lesson  for  the 
morning,  which  at  one  and  the  same  time 
relates  the  baptism  of  tlie  SON,  the  voice 
of  the  FATHER,  and  the  descent  of  the 
HOLY  GHOST  :  which,  though  they  are  (as 
appears  from  this  chapter)  three  distinct 
persons  in  number,  yet  the  second  lesion 
at  evening  shews  they  are  but  one  in 
essence. —  Wheatty. 

The  epistle  and  the  gospel  are  the 
same  that  were  anciently  assigned  for  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost ;  the  epistle  being 
the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.)  ;  and  the 
gospel,  the  dialogue  of  our  LORD  with 
Nicodemus ;  and  the  mention,  which  we 
find  therein,  of  baptism,  of  the  HOLY  SPIRIT 
and  the  gifts  of  it,  though  it  might  then 
fit  the  day  as  a  repetition,  as  it  were,  of 
Pentecost,  so  is  it  no  less  fit  for  it,  as  a 
feast  of  the  blessed  TRINITY.  The  mission 
of  the  HOLY  GHOST  brings  with  it,  as 
aforesaid,  more  light  and  clearness  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  TRINITY  :  and  when  more 
fit  to  think  of  the  gifts  of  the  SPIRIT,  than 
on  a  solemn  day  of  ordination,  as  this  is 
one,  when  men  are  consecrated  to  spiritual 
offices  ?  But,  besides  this,  we  have  in  the 
gospel  set  before  us,  all  the  three  persons 
of  the  sacred  TRINITY,  and  the  same  like 
wise  represented  in  the  vision,  Avhich  the 
epistle  speaks  of,  with  an  hymn  of  praise, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  LORD  GOD  Almighty," 
&c :  which  expressions,  by  ancient  inter- 
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prctation,  relate  to  the  Holy  TRINITY,  as  is 
above  said.  —  lip.  S/xirrtur. 

TRISAGIOX.     (See  7V/w/Hr/«x.) 

TRUCE  OF  GOD.  In  the  French 
Trci'c  de  Dien :  in  modern  Latin,  Trivia, 
Treuvia,  Treuga,  or  Triiffa  Dei. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  dis 
orders  and  licenses  of  private  wars,  between 
particular  lords  and  families,  wen-  a  great 
disturbance  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  the  bishops  took  upon  them  to 
publish  injunctions,  forbidding  acts  of 
violence,  within  certain  times,  under  ca 
nonical  pains.  These  prohibitions  were 
called  Truce  of  God;  a  phrase  freipn-ntlv 
to  be  met  with  in  the  councils  held  about 
that  time. 

The  first  regulation  of  this  kind  was  in  a 
synod,  held  in  the  diocese  of  Kino  in  I'ou- 
sillon.  A.  i>.  1027;  where  it  was  enacted. 
that,  throughout  that  counirv.  no  person 
should  attack  his  enemy,  from  the  hour  of 
nones  on  Saturday  to  that  of  primes  on 
Monday,  that  Sunday  might  have  its  proper 
celebration  :  that  no  person  should,  at  any 
time,  attack  a  religious  or  priot  walking 
unarmed;  nor  any  person  going  to.  or 
returning  from  church :  that  no  body 
should  attack  a  church,  or  any  hnii-e 
within  thirty  paces  round  it  :  all  this 
under  penalty  of  excommunication. 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  An  an 
nual  festival  of  the  Jews,  cxpre>.-lv  en 
joined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  observed 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
called  Tisri,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  year. 

This  festival  is  expressly  called  a  sab 
bath,  and  was  a  very  solemn  dav,  on  which 
no  servile  work  was  to  be  done  ;  only  pro 
vision  made  for  their  meals,  which  were 
usually  very  plentiful  at  this  time.  Among 
other  dishes  they  served  up  a  ram's  head. 
in  memory  of  that  ram  which  was  sacrificed 
in  the  room  of  Isaac;  which  they  fancy 
was  done  upon  this  day. 

All  the  festivals  of  the  Jews,  it  is  true, 
were  introduced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  : 
but  this  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity.  For  thev  began  to  blow 
at  sunrisinir,  ;md  continued  till  Minset. 
lie  who  sounded,  beiran  with  tlie  usual 
prayer:  "Blessed  be  GOD,  who  hath  sanc 
tified  us  with  his  precepts,"  £c.  subjoining 
these  words  :  "Blessed  be  (!<>i>,  who  hath 
hitherto  preserved  us  in  lite,  and  brought 
us  unto  this  time."  At  the  conclusion,  Un 
people  said  with  a  loud  voice  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist:  "Blessed  is  the  people 
that  know  the  joyful  sound  :  they  shall 
walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  coun 


tenance."  And  whereas,  in  other  plae.-s, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  sounded 
with  a  trumpet  of  ram'"-  or  >he,-p'>  h,,n,, 
at  the  temple  they  used  two  silver 
trumpets,  and  the  Leviies  Upnn  that  (lav- 
sung  the  eighty-first  p.-alm. 

This  festival  is  called  a  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets  :  hut  it  is  not  so  ea>v 
to  determine  what  this  blowing  of  trumpet's 
was  a  memorial  of.  Maiinonidcs  will  have 
it  to  be  inr-tituted  to  awaken  the  people 
out  of  sleep,  and  call  them  to  repentance; 
being  intended  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  which  followed 
nine  days  after.  liasil  imagined,  that  by 
these  soundings  th"  people  were  put  in 
mind  of  that  dav,  wherein  thev  received 
the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  with  blowing 
of  trumpets.  O;hers  think  it  more  pro 
bable,  that,  since  all  nations  made  -_rrcat 
shouting,  rejoicing,  and  leading,  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year,  at  the  tir-t  iiew-mo<.n, 
in  hopes  that  the  rot  of  the  ve;lr  bv  this 
means  would  prove  more  pro-peions,  (ion 
was  pleased  to  ordain  this  festival  among 
his  people,  in  honour  of  him-elf,  upon  the 
day  of  the  iii>r  new-moon,  \>  preserve 
them  from  idolatry,  and  to  make  them 
sensible-,  that  lie  alone  gave  them  good 
yeai>.  (Ithers  a'jain  imagine,  that  (Ion 
marked  this  month  with  a  peculiar  Imiiour, 
because  it  wa>  the  >eventh;  that,  a-  every 
seventh  day  wa-  a  sa;>hath.  nil  1  every 
seventh  year  the  land  rested,  so  every 
seventh  month  of  every  vcar  sh<>ul<l  lieu 
kind  of  sabbatical  month  :  and  upon  that 
account  the  people  might  be  awakened  by 
this  Mowing  of  trumpets  to  ol^ervc  this 
festival  with  the  proper  cereniunie.-.  Lastly, 
others  explain  this  blowing  of  trumpets  to 
be  a  memorial  of  the  creal  ion  of  the  world, 
which  was  in  autumn.  Upon  this  account 
it  was  that  they  anciently  began  their  years 
at  this  time,  as  the  eastern  people  do  at 
this  dav.  l>v  thi--  mean-  they  al>o  coii- 
fe^ed  the  Divine  goodnc-s  in  lile-.-ing  the 
ve:ir  pa-t.  and  bringing  them  to  the  begin 
ning  of  a  new  year,  which  thev  pra\ed 
that  (Ion  would  make  happy  and  propitious 
to  them. 

TURRET.  A  small  tower  append,  d 
to  a  tower,  or  the  aii'jle  or  other  part  of 
anv  component  p»ni<>n  of  a  budding  for 
support,  or  to  carrv  stair-,  or  lor  <  rna- 
nient.  Lik"  the  tower,  it  i>  often  (inched 
with  a  hi'jh  conical  capping,  which  is  then 
called  a  -piret  or  pinnacle. 

TYl'K.  An  impression,  image,  or  re 
presentation  of  some  model,  winch  is 
termed  the  antitype.  Jn  this  sense  we 
often  use  the  word  to  denote  the  picfigu- 
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ration  of  the  great  events  of  man's  re 
demption  by  persons  or  things  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

UBIQUITARIANS.  A  sect  of  here 
tics,  so  called  because  they  maintained,  that 
the  body  of  JESUS  CHRIST  is  (iibique)  every 
where,  or  in  every  place. 

Brentius,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers, 
is  said  to  have  first  broached  this  error,  in 
Germany,  about  the  year  1560.  Melanc- 
thon  immediately  declared  against  it,  as 
introducing  a  kind  of  confusion  in  the  two 
natures  of  JESUS  CHRIST.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  espoused  by  Flacius  Illyricus, 
Osiander,  and  others.  The  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Wirtemburg  in  vain  opposed 
this  heresy,  which  gained  ground  daily. 
SixUbiquitarians,  viz.  Smidelin,  Selneccer, 
Musculus,  Chemnitius,  Chytraeus,  and 
Cornerus,  having  a  meeting,  in  1577,  in 
the  monastery  of  Berg,  composed  a  kind 
of  creed,  or  formulary  of  faith,  in  which  j 
the  Ubiquity  of  CHRIST'S  body  was  the  I 
leading  article.  However  the  Ubiqui- 
tarians  were  not  quite  agreed  among  them 
selves  ;  some  holding  that  JESUS  CHRIST, 
even  during  his  mortal  life,  was  every 
where,  and  others  dating  the  Ubiquity  of 
his  body  from  the  time  of  his  ascension 
only. 

ULTRA-PROTESTANT  (See  Via 
Media.) 

UNCTION.     (See  Extreme  Unction.) 

UNIFORMITY,  ACTS  OF.  By  stat. 
1  Eliz.  c.  2.  s.  4 — 8.  If  any  parson, 
vicar,  or  other  minister  that  ought  to  use 
the  Common  Prayer,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments,  shall  refuse  to  do  the  same,  or 
shall  use  any  other  form,  or  shall  speak 
any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  same  book, 
or  of  any  thing  therein  contained,  he  shall, 
on  conviction  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit 
to  the  queen  one  year's  profit  of  all  his 
spiritual  promotions,  and  be  imprisoned 
for  six  months ;  for  the  second  olfcnce 
shall  be  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  pro 
motions,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  ; 
and,  for  the  third  offence,  shall  be  deprived 
of  all  his  spiritual  promotions,  and  be  im 
prisoned  during  lite.  And  if  he  has  no 
spiritual  promotion  he  shall,  for  the  first 
olfe'nce,  be  imprisoned  for  a  year ;  and,  for 
the  second,  during  life. 

And  by  the  same  act,  if  any  person  shall 
in  plays,  songs,  or  by  other  open  words, 
speak  any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  same 
book,  or  any  thing  therein  contained ;  or 
shall,  by  open  fact,  cause  or  procure  any 
minister  in  any  place  to  say  Common 
Prayer  openly,  or  to  minister  any  sacra 
ment  in  other  furrn,  or  shall  interrupt  or 
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let  any  minister  to  say  the  said  Common 
Prayer,  he  shall  (being  indicted  for  the 
same  at  the  next  assizes)  forfeit  to  the 
queen  for  the  first  offence  100  marks,  and 
for  the  second  400  marks,  which,  if  not 
paid  in  six  weeks  after  conviction,  he 
shall  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  twelve  months  for 
the  second,  and  for  the  third  offence  shall 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  be 
imprisoned  during  life. 

By  stat.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  Where 
an  incumbent  resides  upon  his  living  and 
keeps  a  curate,  the  incumbent  himself, 
(not  having  lawful  impediment,  to  be 
allowed  by  the  bishop,  shall  at  least  once 
a  month  openly  and  publicly  read  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  (if  there  be  occasion) 
administer  the  sacraments  and  other  rites 
of  the  Church. 

UNIGENITUS,  THE  BULL.  The 
instrument  issued  by  pope  Clement  XL,  in 
1713,  against  the  French  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  notes,  by  Pasquier 
Quesnel,  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  a  cele 
brated  Jansenist.  The  book,  having  oc 
casioned  considerable  disputes,  had  already 
been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome  in 
1708 ;  but  this  step  being  found  ineffectual, 
Clement,  who  had  privately  spoken  of  it 
in  terms  of  rapture,  declaring  it  to  be  an 
excellent  book,  and  one  which  no  person 
resident  at  Rome  was  capable  of  writing, 
proceeded  to  condemn  one  hundred  and 
one  propositions  of  the  notes ;  such  as  — 
grace,  the  effectual  principle  of  all  good 
works  ;  faith,  the  first  and  fountain  of  all 
the  graces  of  a  Christian ;  the  Scriptures 
should  be  read  by  all,  &c.  This  bull,  pro 
cured  by  Louis  and  the  Jesuits,  occasioned 
terrible  commotions  in  France.  Forty 
Gallican  bishops  accepted  it ;  but  it  was 
opposed  by  many  others,  especially  by 
Noaillcs,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Many  oi 
the  prelates,  and  other  persons  eminent 
for  piety  and  learning,  appealed,  on  tin 
subject,  from  the  papal  authority  to  that 
of  a  general  council,  but  in  vain. 

UNION,  IIYPOSTATICAL  (SQQ  Jesus 
Lord,  Christ,  Messiah,  Mediator),  is  the 
union  of  the  human  nature  of  CHRIST  witJi 
the  divine,  constituting  two  natures  in  om 
person.     Not  consubstantially,  as  the  threi 
persons  in  the  GODHEAD  ;  nor  physically ,  a 
soul  and  body  united  in  one  person ;  nor 
mystically,  as  is  between  CHRIST  and  be 
lievers  ;  but  so  as  that  the  manhood  sub 
sist   in   the   second   person,   yet   withou 
making  confusion,  both   making  but  on 
person.     It  was  miraculous.  (Luke,  i.  34. 
35.)     Complete  and  real :  CHRIST  took    i 
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real  human  body  and  soul,  and  not  in  ap 
pearance.  Inseparable  (Huh.  vii.  '14  ). 
• —  See  J3urfi»i. 

UNITARIANS.  A  title  which  cer 
tain  heretics  who  do  not  worship  tin1  true 
GOD  assume  most  unfairly,  to  convev  the 
impression  that  those  who  wor.-hip  the 
one  and  only  GOD  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity.  Christians  worship 
the  TRINITY  in  Unity,  and  the  U.MTY  in 
Trinity. 

This  name  includes  all,  whether  Arians 
of  old,  or  more  lately  Soeinians,  and 
other  Deists,  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
JKSTS  CHRIST,  and  the  separate  person 
ality  of  the  IIoi>v  GHOST.  They  are  not 
very  numerous  in  England,  although  must 
of  the  old  English  Presbyterian  congrega 
tions  have  fallen  into  Unitarianism. 

UNITED  BRETHREN.  (See  M>- 
rui'iaii.s.) 

UNIVERSALISTS.  Those  who.  con 
trary  to  the  express-  word  of  GOD,  deny 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

URIM  AND  TIIOIMLM.  So  the 
Hebrews  called  a  certain  oracular  manner 
of  consulting  GOD;  which  was  dune  by 
the  highpriest,  dressed  in  his  robes,  and 
having  on  his  pectoral,  or  breastplate. 

Concerning  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
various  have  been  the  sentiments  of  learned 
men.  Josephus,  and  others  after  him, 
have  maintained,  that  Urim  and  Thummim 
meant  the  precious  stones  set  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate;  which,  by  some  ex 
traordinary  lustre,  made  known  the  will 
of  (Jon  to  those  who  consulted  him. 
Spencer,  in  his  dissertation  on  these  won!-. 
believes,  they  were  two  little  golden 
figures,  shut  up  in  the  pectoral,  as  in  a 
purse,  which  gave  responses  with  an  arti 
culate  voice.  In  short,  there  are  as  many 
opinions  concerning  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  as  there  are  authors  that  have  written 
about  them.  The  safest  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  words  Urim  and  Thummim 
signify  some  divine  virtue  and  power  an 
nexed  to  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest,  by  which  an  oraculous  answer 
was  obtained  from  GOD,  when  he  was 
consulted  by  the  highpriest  ;  and  that 
this  was  called  Urim  and  Thummim,  to 
express  the  clearness  and  perfection  which 
these  oracular  answers  always  carried 
with  them;  for  Urim  signifies  light,  and 
Thummim  perfection.  These  answers  were 
not  enigmatical  and  ambiguous,  like  the 
heathen  oracles,  hut  clear  ai.d  evident: 
and  never  fell  short  of  perfect  ion,  either 
with  regard  to  fulness  in  the  answer,  or 
certainty  in  the  event. 


The  use  made  of  the  Urim  and  Thum 
mim  was  to  consult  Gi.n.  in  dillieult  and 
momentous  cases,  relating  t<>  the  whole 
state  of  Israel.  For  thN  purpose  the 
highpriest  put  on  his  robes,  and  o\er 
them  the  luva>tplate,  in  which  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  were;  and  then  presented 
himself  before  Gon,  to  ask  compel  of  him. 
Hut  he  was  not  tu  do  ihi*  for  any  prhatc 
person;  but  only  for  the  king,'  for  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  for  the  general 
of  the  anuv.  or  for  some  oilier  L'feat  per 
sonage;  nor  for  any  private  aliairs,  but 
such  only  as  related  to  the  publie  interest 
of  the  nation,  either  in  Church  or  State. 
'1  he  place,  where  he  presented  himself 
before  GOD.  wa<  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant:  where  standing  with  his  robes 
and  breastplate  on,  and  hi-  face  turned 
directly  towards  the  ark,  and  the  mcrcv- 
seai  over  it,  upon  which  the  Divine  pre 
sence  rested,  he  propped  what  he  wanted 
to  be  icsolved  about;  and  directly  behind 
him,  at  some  distance  without  the  holy 
place,  stood  the  person,  upon  whose  ac 
count  GOD  was  consulted,  and  there,  with 
all  humility  and  devotion,  expected  the 
answer  that  should  be  given. 

It  seems  plain  from  Scripture,  that  the 
answer  wa<  given  by  an  audible  voice 
from  the  mercv-seat,  which  was  within, 
behind  the  veil.  There  it  wa-  that  Mosig 
went  to  ask  counsel  of  GOD  in  all  cases; 
and  from  thence  he  -\va~  answered  by  an 
audible  voice.  In  the  same  way  did  Gon 
afterwards  communicate  his  will  to  the 
LTovernors  of  Israel,  as  often  as  he  was 
consulted  bv  them  ;  onlv  wii  h  this  difference, 
that  whereas  Moses,  through  extraordi 
nary  indulgence,  had  immediate  access  to 
the  Divine  presence,  and  GOD  cojnmuin  d 
with  him,  as  it  were,  face  to  face,  no 
other  person  was  admitted  thither  to  ask 
conn-el  of  GOD  but  through  the  media- 
,  tion  of  the  highpriest,  who,  in  his  stead, 
asked  counsel  tor  him  hv  Urim  and  Thum- 
inim.  There  are  many  instances  in  Serij  - 
tine  of  GOD'S  bein'_r  consulted  this  way  ; 
and  the  answer,  in  most  of  them,  is  in- 
,  troduced  with,  "the  LOUD  said."  And 
!  when  the  Israelites  made  a  peace  with  the 
Giheonite-.  thev  are  blamed  because  they 
did  not  ask  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  GOD  : 
bolh  which  phrases  seem  plainly  to  imply 
a  vocal  answer.  And  for  this  reason  it  i* 
that  the  holv  of  holic-.  the  place  where  the 
ark  and  the'meivy-seat  stood,  from  whence 
this  an-wer  wa<  given,  U  so  often,  in 
Scripture  called  the  oracle;  because  Iroin 
thence  the  divine  oracles  of  GOD  were 
delivered  to  such  as  a-ked  counsel  of  him. 

'T   T 
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It  is  variously  conjectured  by  learned 
men,  when  this  Urim  and  Thumniim  en 
tirely  ceased  :  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
instance  of  it  in  Scripture  during  the 
tirst  temple ;  and  it  was  wholly  wanting 
in  the  second.  And  hence  came  that  say 
ing  among  the  Jews,  that  the  HOLY  SPIRIT 
spake  to  the  Israelites  during  the  taber 
nacle,  by  Urim  and  Thumniim ;  under  the 
first  temple,  by  the  prophets ;  and,  under 
the  second,  by  Bath-Col. 

URSULINES.  An  order  of  nun?, 
founded  originally  by  St.  Angeli,  of 
Brescia,  in  the  year  1537,  and  so  called 
from  St.  Ursula,  to  whom  they  are  dedi 
cated. 

USE.  In  former  times  each  bishop  had 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements 
in  the  liturgy  of  his  church :  in  process  of 
time  different  customs  arose,  and  several 
became  so  established,  as  to  receive  the 
names  of  their  respective  churches.  Thus 
gradually  the  "  uses"  or  customs  of  York, 
Sarum,  Hereford,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  Aber 
deen,  £c.  came  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other. 

The  missals  and  other  ritual  books  of 
York  and  Hereford  have  been  printed ; 
but  we  have  inquired  in  vain  for  the  names 
of  the  bishops  who  originated  the  few 
peculiarities  which  they  contain.  Their 
rubrics  are  sometimes  less  definite  than 
those  of  the  Sarum  "  Use,"  and  they  con 
tain  some  few  offices  in  commemoration  of 
departed  prelates  and  saints,  which  are 
not  found  in  other  missals,  &c.  The  "  use" 
or  custom  of  Sarum  derives  its  origin 
from  Osmund,  bishop  of  that  see  in  A.  D. 
1078,  and  chancellor  of  England.  We 
are  informed  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  that 
about  the  year  1083,  king  William  the 
Conqueror  appointed  Thurstan,  a  Norman, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Thurstan,  despising 
the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  which 
had  been  used  in  England  since  the  sixth 
century,  attempted  to  introduce  in  its 
place  a  modern  style  of  chanting  invented 
by  William  of  Fescamp,  a  Norman.  The 
monks  resisted  the  innovations  of  their 
abbot,  and  a  scene  of  violence  and  blood 
shed  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  king's  sending  back  Thurstan  to  Nor 
mandy.  This  circumstance  may  very  pro 
bably  have  turned  the  attention  of  Os 
mund  to  the  regulation  of  the  ritual  of 
his  church.  We  are  informed  that  he 
built  a  new  cathedral ;  collected  together 
clergy,  distinguished  as  well  for  learning 
as  for  a  knowledge  of  chanting ;  and  com 
posed  a  book  for  the  regulation  of  eccle 
siastical  offices,  which  was  entitled  the 


"  Custom"  book.  The  substance  of  this 
was  probably  incorporated  into  the  missal 
and  other  ritual  books  of  Sarum,  and  ere 
long  almost  the  whole  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  adopted  it.  When  the  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  li 
turgy  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops  of  his 
province,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  (pro 
bably  in  consequence  of  the  general  adop 
tion  of  the  "use"  of  Sarum)  acted  as 
precentor  of  the  college  of  bishops,  a  title 
which  he  still  retains.  The  churches  of 
Lincoln  and  Bangor  also  had  peculiar 
"  Uses ; "  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  their  books  have  been  printed.  A  MS. 
pontifical,  containing  the  rites  and  cere 
monies  performed  by  the  bishop,  still  (I 
believe)  remains  in  the  church  of  Bangor ; 
it  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Anianus, 
who  occupied  that  see  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  church  of  Aberdeen  in 
Scotland  had  its  own  rites ;  but  whether 
there  was  any  peculiarity  in  the  missal  I 
know  not,  as  it  has  never  been  published. 
The  breviary  of  Aberdeen,  according  to 
Zaccaria,  was  printed  in  A.  D.  1609  (qu. 
1509?).  Independently  of  these  rites  of 
particular  churches,  the  monastic  societies 
of  England  had  many  different  rituals, 
which,  however,  all  agreed  substantially, 
having  all  been  derived  from  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory.  The  Benedictine, 
Carthusian,  Cistertian,  and  other  orders, 
had  peculiar  missals.  Schultingius  nearly 
transcribes  a  very  ancient  sacramentary 
belonging  to  the  Benedictines  of  England  ; 
bishop  Barlow,  in  his  MS.  notes  on  the 
Roman  missal,  speaks  of  a  missal  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Evesham ;  and  Zac 
caria  mentions  a  MS.  missal  of  Oxford, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the 
canons  of  S.  Salvator  at  Bologna.  This 
last  must  probably  be  referred  to  some  of 
the  monastic  societies,  who  had  formerly 
houses  in  Oxford ;  as  the  bishopric  or 
church  of  Oxford  was  not  founded  till  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  of  all 
these  missals  and  rituals,  that  they  differed 
very  little ;  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory 
was  used  every  where,  with  Ararious  small 
additions.  However,  the  rites  of  the 
churches  throughout  the  British  empire 
were  not  by  any  means  uniform  at  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  needed 
various  corrections  ;  and  therefore  the  me 
tropolitan  of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
at  the  request  and  desire  of  king  Edward 
VI.,  revised  the  ritual  books ;  and  having 
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examined  the  oriental  liturgies.  nn<l  the 
notices  which  the  orthodox  fathers  supply, 
they  edited  the  English  ritual,  containing 
the  common  prayer  and  administration  of 
all  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Chmcli. 
And  although  our  liturgy  and  other  offices 
were  corrected  and  improved,  ehicilv  al 
ter  the  example  of  the  ancient  Galilean, 
Spanish,  Alexandrian,  and  Oriental,  yet 
the  greater  portion  of  our  prayers  have 
been  continually  retained  and  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  for  more  than  1200 
years.  —  Palmer. 

VALKXTINJAXS.  Heretics,  who 
sprang  up  in  the  second  centurv,  and 
were  so  called  from  their  leader  Valen- 
tinus. 

This  sect  was  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and  most  numerous,  amongst  the  ancients. 
Valentinus,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  was 
an  Egyptian,  and  began  there  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.  His  merit 
made  him  aspire  to  the  episcopacy  ;  but 
another  having  been  preferred  before  him, 
Valentinus,  enraged  at  this  denial  and  re 
solved  to  revenge  himself  of  the  allront 
given  him,  departed  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  revived  old  errors.  lie 
began  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  Egypt, 
and  from  thence  coining  to  Koine,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  Hvginus,  he  there 
spread  his  errors,  and  continued  to  dog 
matise  till  the  pontificate  of  ancients.  /.  e. 
from  the  year  140  to  1(50. 

Of  all  the  Gnostics  none  formed  a  more 
regular  system  than  Valentinus.  His  no 
tions  were  drawn  from  tin;  principles  of 
the  Platonists.  The  .Eons  were  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  or  Platonic  ideas,  which  he 
realised,  or  made  persons  of  them,  to  com 
pose  thereof  a  complete  deity,  whii  h  he 
called  Pleroma,  or  Plenitude  ;  under  which 
was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
angels,  to  whom  he  committed  the  govern 
ment  of  it.  The  most  ancient  heretics 
had  already  established  those  principles, 
and  invented  genealogies  of  the  .Eons  :  but 
Valentinus,  refining  upon  what  they  had 
said,  placed  them  in  a  new  order,  and 
thereto  added  many  fictions.  His  system 
was  this :  — 

The  first  principle  is  IJytlios,  i.  /?.  depth  : 
it  remained  for  manv  aiies  unknown,  having 
witli  it  Ennoe,  /'.  c.  Thought,  and  Sige,  i.r. 
Silence.  From  these  .-prung  theXous,  or 
Intelligence,  which  is  the  only  son,  eijiial 
to  it  alone,  and  capable  of  comprehending 
it;  whose  sister  is  Alctheia,  i.e.  Truth. 
This  is  the  first  (juaternity  of  .Eon-,  which 
is  the  source  and  original  of  all  the  rest. 
For  Xous  and  Alctheia  produced  the 


Won/  and  the  /.;//•  ;  and  from  the<e  two 
proceeded  -Man  and  tin-  Church.  This  js 
the  ,-ecoiid  qnaternity  of  the  eiidit  prin 
cipal  .Eons.  The  U'oid  and  the  l.ii,.,  to 
glorify  the  Father,  pr<  duced  live  couple 
of  yEons:  man  and  tlie  Cliureli  formed  .-ix. 
These  thirty  .Eons  bear  the  mine  of  attri 
butes  and  compose  the  I'leroma,  or  Pleni 
tude  of  the  Deitv.  Sophia,  or  Wisdom, 
the  last  of  these  .Eons,  being  desirous  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Hythos,  L'ave 
herself  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which 
created  in  her  anger  and  (ear,  of  which 
was  born  matter.  Hut  the  Iloros,  or 
Bounder,  stopped  her,  preserved  her  in 
the  Pleroma,  ami  re-torcd  her  to  perfec 
tion.  Then  she  produced  the  CHRIST  and 
the  JIoi.v  SIMKIT;  which  brought,  the 
.Eons  to  their  last  perfection,  and  made 
everv  one  of  them  contribute  their  utmost 
to  form  theS.\vioi  it.  Her  Knthymese,  or 
Thought,  dwelling  IP  ar  the  I'lrnnua.  per- 
t'ected  by  the  CHRIST,  produced  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  world,  bv  its  divers 
passions.  The  CHRIST  sent  into  it  the 
S. \\iorn,  accompanied  with  angel--,  who 
delivered  it  from  its  passions, without  anni 
hilating  it  ;  and  from  thence  was  formed 
corporeal  matter,  which  was  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  Lad.  arising  from  the  passions;  tin; 
other  good  proceeding  from  conversion, 
but  subject  to  the  passions. 

There  are  also  three  substance;1,  the 
material,  the  animal,  and  the  spiritual. 
The  Deminrgns,  or  m:iker  of  the  world,  bv 
whom  the  Knthymese  formed  this  world 
is  tin'  animal  substance:  he  formed  tl.e 
terrestrial  man,  to  whom  the  Enthvmese 
gave  a  spirit  :  the  material  part  perished 
necessarilv  ;  but  that,  \\hich  is  spiritual, 
can  suller  no  corruption  ;  and  that,  which 
is  animal,  stood  in  need  of  the  spiritual 
Saviour,  to  hinder  its  corruption.  This 
SAMOIK  or  CIIHIST  passed  through  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  through  a  canal, 
and  at  his  baptism  the  S:i\ionr  of  the  I'le 
roma  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of 
a  dove.  lie  sutl'ered  a-  to  hi-  animal  part 
which  he  received  from  Dcminrgiis,  but 
not  as  to  his  spiritual  part.  There  are 
likewise  three  sort-  of  men.  the  spiritual, 
material,  and  animal.  '1  he-o  three  sub 
stances  were  united  together  in  Adam; 
but  thev  were  di\ided  in  his  children. 
That  which  was  spiritual  went  into  Setli, 
the  material  into  Cain,  and  the  animal  into 
Abel.  The  spiritual  men  shall  be  im 
mortal,  whatever  crime-;  (hey  commit  ;  the 
material,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  anni 
hilated,  whatever  good  they  do  :  the  ani 
mal  shall  be  in  a  ['lace  of  refreshment,  if 
•r  i  •_' 
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they  do  good  ;  and  shall  be  annihilated,  if 
they  do  evil.  The  end  of  the  world  shall 
come,  when  the  spiritual  men  shall  have 
been  formed  and  perfected  by  the  Nous. 
Then  the  Enthymese  shall  ascend  up  to 
the  Pleroma  again,  and  be  re-united  with 
the  SAVIOUR.  The  spiritual  men  shall  not 
rise  again  :  but  shall  enter  with  the  En-  | 
thymese  into  the  Pleroma,  and  shall  be 
married  to  the  angels,  who  are  with  the 
SAVIOUR.  The  Demiurgus  shall  pass  into 
the  region,  where  his  mother  was,  and 
shall  be  followed  by  the  animal  men,  who 
have  lived  well ;  where  they  shall  have 
rest.  In  fine,  the  material  and  animal 
men,  who  have  lived  ill,  shall  be  consumed 
by  the  fire,  which  will  annihilate  all  matter. 
The  disciples  of  Valentinus  did  not 
strictly  confine  themselves  to  his  system. 
They  took  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  in  rang 
ing  the  ^Eons  according  to  their  differ 
ent  ideas,  without  condemning  one  an 
other  upon  that  account.  But  what  is 
most  abominable  is,  that  from  these  chi 
merical  principles  they  drew  detestable 
conclusions  as  to  morality  :  for,  because 
spiritual  beings  could  not  perish,  being 
good  by  nature,  hence  they  concluded 
that  they  might  freely  and  without  scruple 
commit  all  manner  of  actions,  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  for  them  to  do 
good ;  but  above  all,  they  believed  con 
tinence  to  be  useless.  We  have,  in  Cle 
mens  Alexandrinus,  an  extract  of  a  letter 
of  Valentinus,  in  which  he  maintains,  that 
GOD  does  not  require  the  martyrdom  of 
his  children,  and  that,  whether  they  deny 
or  confess  CHRIST  before  tyrants,  they  shall 
be  saved.  If  they  believed  that  good  works 
were  necessary,  it  was  only  for  animal 
men.  Some  believed  that  baptism  by 
water  was  superfluous  ;  others  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  unknown  Father,  of  the 
truth  the  mother  of  all,  of  him  who  de 
scended  in  JESUS,  of  the  light,  redemption 
and  community  of  powers.  Many  rejected 
all  outward  ceremonies. 

In  fine,  the  errors  of  the  Valentinians 
were  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Chris 
tian  doctrine.  If  they  did  not  destroy  the 
unity  of  GOD  they  made  of  him  a  monstrous 
composition  of  different  beings.  They  at 
tributed  the  creation  to  another  principle  : 
ihey  set  up  good  and  bad  substances  by 
nature.  JESUS  CHRIST,  according  to  them, 
was  but  a  man,  in  whom  the  celestial 
CHRIST  descended.  The  HOLY  GHOST  was 
but  a  simple  divine  virtue.  There  is  no 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Spiritual  men 
do  not  merit  eternal  life  :  it  is  due  to  them 
by  their  nature;  and  do  what  they  will 


they  can  never  miss  of  it ;  as  material  men 
cannot  escape  annihilation,  although  they 
live  an  unblameable  life. 

VALES! AN S.    Christian  heretics,  dis 
ciples  of  Valesius,  an  Arabian  philosopher, 
who  appeared  about  the   year  250,    and    I 
maintained   that   concupiscence   acted  so 
strongly  upon  man,  that  it  was  not  in  his    i 
power  to  resist  it,  and  that  even  the  grace    i 
of  GOD  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to    ' 
get  the  better  of  it.     Upon  this  principle    ' 
he  taught,  that  the  only  way  for  a  man  to 
be  saved  was  to  make  himself  an  eunuch. 
The    Origenists  afterwards   fell  into   the 
same  error;  but  it  was  Valesius  who  gave 
birth  to  it.     The  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
condemned  this  philosopher,  and  the  oilier 
Churches  of  the  East  followed  his  example. 

The  maxims  of  the  Valesians  were  very 
cruel.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  mutilate 
those  of  their  sect,  but  they  had  the  bar 
barity  to  make  eunuchs  of  strangers  who 
chanced  to  pass  by  where  they  lived. 
This  heresy  spread  greatly  in  Arabia,  and 
especially  in  the  territory  of  Philadelphia. 

VAUDOIS.     (See  Waldenses.) 

VAULT.  An  arched  roof,  so  con 
structed  as  to  be  supported  by  mutual 
compression.  Vaulting  and  Gothic  ar 
chitecture  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  the  latter  has  been  defined  as  "  the 
truthful  elaboration  of  vaulted  structure  ;" 
and  vaulting  has  been  called  "  the  final 
cause  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  to  ' 
which  all  its  members  subserve,  for  which 
every  thing  else  is  contrived,  and  without 
which  the  whole  apparatus  would  be  aimless 
and  unmeaning."*  To  enter  into  the  > 
science  of  vaulting  would  be  quite  beyond 
our  present  purpose  ;  we  can  only  very 
loosely  assign  the  various  forms  of  vaults  to 
the  respective  styles  to  which  they  belong. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  vault  is  that 
called  the  waggon  vault,  i.  e.  a  simple 
semi-cylindrical  vault,  one  side  of  which 
rests  throughout  on  each  wall  of  the  span 
to  be  vaulted.  This  vault  was  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  for  a  while  in  our  llo- 
manesque :  but  it  was  very  soon  discon 
tinued  for  one  in  which  the  whole  space 
to  be  vaulted  was  divided  into  equal 
squares,  and  a  semi-cylinder  being  supposed 
to  be  thrown  over  each  square  in  each 
direction,  the  one  crossing  and  cutting  the 
other,  the  points  at  which  they  would  cut 
were  taken  as  the  groins,  and  all  below 
these  parts  being  removed,  an  arched 
way  was  left  in  either  direction.  This 
formed  a  simple  quadripartite  vault,  but  as 

*  Gavbet's  "  Rudimentary  Treatise ;  "  a  work 
well  worth  much  study. 
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yet  of  very  rude  construction.  So:ne  of 
the  defects  of  this  were  remedied  by 
supplying  ribs  at  the  groins,  which  not 
only  strengthened  tlie  vault,  l>ut  also 
served  in  a  great  degree  to  conceal  its 
delects  of  form.  Uy  and  bye  the  com 
partments  were  also  separated  by  a  rib, 
springing  transversely  over  the  space  to 
\)-,i  vaulted.  The  introduction  of  bosses  at 
the  intersection  of  the  diagonal  ribs,  and 
the  various  moulding  of  the  ribs  them 
selves  was  as  far  as  the  Normans  pro 
ceeded  with  this  kind  of  vault,  except 
that  they  had  various  methods  of  bring 
ing  the  apex  of  the  intersecting  cylinders 
into  the  same  plane,  by  stilting  or  de 
pressing  them,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
apply  low  vaults  to  rectangles  witli  un 
equal  sides. 

In  the  Early  English,  the  pointed  aivh  was 
applied  to  the  vault,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
arched    constructions,    and    groining  ribs 
were  never  omitted ;  still  the  transverse  rib, 
or  that  separating  two  bays,  is  by  no  means 
invariably  found.     The  ribs   were   multi 
plied  as  architecture  advanced;  and,  during 
the  Geometrical  period,  we  have  often,  in 
addition    to   the   diagonal    and    transverse 
ribs,  a  rib  along  the  apex  of  the  vault,  both 
longitudinal  and  transverse,  and  sometimes 
i  two  or  more  additional  ribs  rising  from  the 
'vaulting   shaft   to   the   ridge   rib.     In  the 
later  Decorated,  these  ribs  are  often  tied 
together    by   little    cross   ribs,   at    various 
'angles,  and  the  vault  thus  formed  is  called 
<&  lierne  vault:  this  was  continued  into  the 
Perpendicular  period;  its  complexity  ra- 
•ther    than    richness    gradually    increasing 
with  the  multiplication  of  ribs  and  bosses. 
It  is  a  long  process  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
ioifice  of  each  rib  ;  but  there  is  in  each  case 
a  constructive  reason  for  its  adoption. 

The  later  architects  of  England  adopted 
a  more  gorgeous,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
linore  scientific  vault  than  any  of  those  men 
tioned,  which,  from  the  equal  radiation  of 
its  numerous  ribs  over  the  whole  surface  of 
'the  inverted  conoids,  of  which  the  whole 
'surface  consists,  is  called  fan  vaulting;  a 
system  reallv  more  simple  and  perfect  than 
'any  of  the  others,  though  to  the  eye  so 
exceedingly  elaborate. 

VENIAL  SIX.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
following  the  schoolmen,  represents  some 
'sins  as  pardonable,  and  others  not.  'I  he 
'first  they  call  venial,  the  second,  mortal 
sins.  Thomas  Aquinas  makes  >evcn  dis 
tinctions  in  sin.  (See  Sin.) 

VEXI,  CREATOR  S1TRITUS.  A 
hymn  to  the  HOLY  GHOST.  The  HOLY 
GHOST  is  that  person  of  the  I31es-cd  Tin- 


MTV.  K>  which  the  distril'iitii):,'  of  the  se 
veral  offices  in  the  Church,  and  qualifying 
the  persons  for  them,  is  g.-iuTallv  asmbed 
in  Scripture  (Acts  xiii.  •_'.  4.  \\.  -Js. 
1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  And  upon  that  gr.nuid  it 
is  lit  that  a  particular  addres>  be  made  to 
the  Spirit  before  the  ordination,  which  we 
do  by  this  hvmn.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  i^  placed 
among  his  works  as  an  hvmn  for  Pentecost  ; 
and  on  that  day  it  is  annually  used  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  was  so  of  old.  It 
was  inserted  into  the  ollice  for  consecrating 
a  bi.diop  as  early  as  the  year  1100;  and 
with  a  later  hand  put  into  the  ordination 
of  a  priest  about  oOO  (fi20)  years  ago  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  so  it  stands  there 
to  this  day.  And  the  Protestants  have. 
so  well  approved  of  it.  that  the  Lutheran 
Churches  begin  their  ollice  with  the  same 
hymn.  And  our  reformers  translated  it 
into  metre  in  the  larger  way  in  king 
Edward  the  Sixth's  fn>t  ordinal.  Since 
\\diieh  time  (namely,  in  the  review  of  the 
Common  Prayer  under  king  Charles  the 
Second.  Dr.  *\ii-fin//x)  it  hath  been  ab 
breviated,  and  put  into  fewer  word-;,  but 
to  the  same  ca-e.  as  it  stands  foremost 
here.  —  Dean  (  'nn/licr. 

Though  the  words  of  these  hvinns  have 
lost  something  from  time,  the  prayer  is 
too  serious,  too  important,  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  We  are  not  so  enthusiastic,  as 
to  expect  an  extraordinary  communication 
of  the  SIMKIT  to  any  minister  i-f  the 
gospel.  Neither  are  we  so  void  of  spiri 
tual  feeling,  as  to  imagine  that  the  Divine 
inlluence,  which  GOD  himself  has  promised, 
and  an  innumerable  ho.-t  of  Chri.-tians 
have  displayed  by  their  conduct,  cannot 
touch  our  hearts.  We  do  truly  believe 
that  it  is  the  grace  of  Goi>,  operating  with 
our  spirit,  which  enables  us  to  fullil  our 
duty  in  so  arduous  a  situation.  \\  c  may 
"resist  and  quench  the  SI-IKIT"  (Act>, 
vii.  51.  1  Thess.  v.  1!».)  ;  and  we  may 
"»row  in  grace"  (•>  Pet.  iii.  IN.)-  r'n"" 
these  expres.-ions  we  are  taught,  to  leave 

our   hearts   open    in    tin e  case,   and    in 

the  other  to  aim  at  greater  perfection. 
In  both  our  connection  \\ith  the  Si-ntrr  is 
made  manifest  :  for,  "if  we  have  not  tin- 
Spirit  of  CIIKIST,  we  an-  none  of  his 
(Rom.  viii.  !'.).  -May  the  SPIKIT  of  divine 
"race  "  vi-it  our  mind:-."  and  "inspire 
our  souls."  with  holy  affections,  that  we 
may  impiove  those  '-manifold  "it'is"  which 
alone  trive  stability  to  the  Church  of 
CnKisri  and  are  derived  from  him,  "th- 
fountain  and  the.  spring  of  all  celestial 
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VENITE.  The  95th  Psalm.  The 
Psalmist  here  calls  upon  us  with  this  arous 
ing  exhortation,  "  O  come  let  us  sing  unto 
the  LORD!"  and  the  apostle  to  the  same 
purpose  wills  us,  to  "  admonish  one  another 
in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sing 
ing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  unto 
GOD"  (Col.  iii.  16.).  Where  he  seems  to 
quicken  our  backwardness,  and  to  stir  us 
up  to  a  due  sense  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
goodness.  And  this  is  to  be  done,  both 
outwardly  with  the  voice,  by  singing  unto 
the  LORD  ;  and  inwardly  with  the  heart, 
by  heartily  rejoicing  in  GOD,  who  is  "  the 
strength  of  our  salvation."  It  is  by  his 
power  that  our  salvation  is  effected,  and 
upon  his  mercy  alone  all  our  hopes  of  it 
are  founded,  and  therefore  both  our  heart 
and  tongue  are  to  become  the  instruments 
of  his  praise. — Hole. 

AVhenever  we  repeat  this  psalm,  we 
should,  if  we  wish  to  improve  and  be 
edified  by  it,  always  make  some  such  re 
flections  as  these  that  follow.  The  wan 
dering  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wil 
derness  represents  our  travelling  through 
this  world ;  their  earthly  Canaan,  or  pro 
mised  land,  being  a  type  or  figure  of 
heaven;  of  that  blessed  country,  to  which 
we  are  all  invited,  and  where,  if  it  be  not 
our  own  fault,  we  may  all  one  day  arrive. 
The  same  divine  providence  which  once 
guided  and  protected  them,  now  watches 
over  and  defends  us  ;  — "  they  did  all  eat 
the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink"  (1  Cor.  x.  3,  4.). 
The  manna  with  which  they  were  miracu 
lously  sustained,  was  an  emblem  of  the 
true  "  bread  of  life,  which  came  down 
from  heaven,"  for  the  support  of  our 
souls  ;  and  the  water,  which  they  drank 
out  of  the  rock,  prefigured  the  graces  of 
the  HOLY  SPIRIT,  which  we  receive  from 
the  true  fountain  of  life ;  for  "  that  rock 
was  CHRIST,"  —  that  is,  it  represented 
CHRIST.  Now  if  they,  through  their  in 
fidelity  and  disobedience,  notwithstanding 
all  the  signal  favours  they  enjoyed,  fell 
short  of  the  promised  rest,  and  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  we,  who  are 
blessed  with  still  higher  privileges,  if  we 
tread  in  their  steps,  most  assuredly  fail 
of  our  eternal  inheritance  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  and  be  doomed  to  everlasting 
destruction.  "  Take  heed,"  therefore, 
"  brethren,"  as  the  apostle  justly  infers, 
"  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the 
living  GOD.  But  exhort  one  another 
daily,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of 
you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitful- 


ness  of  sin"  (Ileb.  iii.  12,  13.).  Let  us 
not  rest  in  a  bare  speculative  belief,  but 
endeavour  to  obtain  and  preserve  a  lively 
faith  and  hearty  trust  in  the  promises  of 
GOD  made  to  us  in  the  gospel.  This,  and 
this  only,  will  support  us  in  our  pilgrimage 
here  on  earth,  and  carry  us  safe  to  our 
eternal  rest  in  heaven. —  Waldo. 

VERGER,  lie  who  carries  the  mace 
before  the  dean  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church. 

VERSICLES.  Short  or  diminutive 
verses,  said  alternately  by  the  minister 
and  people ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
following  :  — 

Min.   O  LORD,  shew  thy  mercy  upon  us  ; 
Ans.  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 
Min.  O  GOD,  make  clean  our  hearts  within 

us  ; 
Ans.  And  take  not  thy  HOLY  SPIRIT  from 

us. 

VESICA  PISCIS.     (See  Piscis.) 
VESTMENTS.     (See  Ornaments.) 
VESPERS,  or  EVENSONG,  is  men 
tioned  by  the  most  ancient  fathers,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  custom  of  holding  an 
assembly  for  public  worship  at  this  time 
]  is  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity.     Cer- 
!  tainly  in  the  fourth  century,  and  perhaps 
!  in    the   third,   there  was   public   evening 
I  service   in  the  Eastern  Churches,  as  we 
i  learn  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions; 
and  Cassian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  appears  to  refer  the  evening  and 
j  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Egyptians  to 
i  the  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 

VESTRY.  (Anciently  Kevcstry  or 
Sacristy.')  A  room  attached  to  a  church 
for  the  keeping  of  the  vestments  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  most  usual  place  for 
the  vestry  was  at  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  at  the  east  end.  There  was  not 
infrequently  an  altar  in  the  vestry  ;  and 
sometimes  it  was  arranged  with  an  addi 
tional  chamber,  so  as  to  form  a  domiis 
inclusa  for  the  residence  of  an  officiating 
priest. 

And  from  their  meeting  in  this  room, 
certain  assemblies  of  the  parishioners, 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  official  business 
of  the  parish,  are  called  vestries  or  vestry 
meetings.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  meeting,  that  it  should 
be  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church. 
It  may  be  convened  in  any  place  in  the 
parish,  provided  the  parishioners  have 
free  access  to  it,  even  though  the  place 
fixed  on  be  private  property.  Notice 
of  meeting  must  be  given  three  days 
previously,  by  afiixing  on  or  near  the 
doors  of  all  churches  or  chapels  within 
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the  parish,  a  printed  or  written  notice. 
The  incumbent  is  ex  ollicio  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  All  persons  rated  to  tin: 
relief  of  the  poor,  whether  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  or  not,  are  entitled  to  attend 
the  vestry  and  vote  thereat  ;  and  this 
right  is  ulso  extended  to  all  inhabitants 
coming  into  the  parish,  since  the  last  rate 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  if  they  consent 
to  be  rated,  lint  no  person  is  entitled  to 
vote,  who  shall  have  neglected  or  refused 
to  pay  any  rate  which  mav  be  due,  and 
shall  have  been  demanded  of  him,  nor  is 
he  entitled  to  be  present  tit  anv  vestry 
meeting.  A  motion  to  adjourn  the  vestry 
for  six  or  twelve  months,  or  for  anv  time, 
with  a  view  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
meeting  is  illegal,  and  therefore  no  such 
motion  should  be  received  by  the  chair 
man. 

The  functions  of  vestries  are  to  take 
due  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice 
of  the  church,  and  the  due  administration 
of  divine  service;  to  elect  churchwardens, 
to  present  for  appointment  iit  persons  as 
overseers  of  the  poor,  to  administer  the 
property  of  the  parish,  and  (if  so  appointed 
under  local  acts)  to  superintend  the  paving 
and  lighting  of  the  parish,  and  to  levy 
rates  for  those  purposes. 

The  remedy  for  neglect  of  duty  by  a 

;  vestry  is  a  mandamus  from  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  directed  to  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  perform  the 

'particular  act,  or  in  some  cases  by  an 
ordinary  process  against  him,  or  by  a 
process  against  the  churchwardens  out  of 

i  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

In  the  year  1818  was  passed  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  G9.,  making  general  rcgula- 

<  tions  for  the  holding  of  vestries,  and  this 
act  was  amended  next  year  by  the  ,;0 
Geo.  III.  c.  So.  In  the  same  year  was 
passed  the  5S)  Geo.  III.  c.  1:2.,  commonly 
called  Sturgcs  Bourne's  Act,  authorising 
the  formation  of  select  vestries  for  the 
management  of  the  relief  of  paupers; 
but  that  is  superseded  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834. 

The    1    &  2    Win.  IV.    c.  (iO.   is   an   im- 

'  portant  act  relating  to  vestries,  commonly 

'called  Hobhouse's  Act.  It  authorises 
upon  the  petition  of  a  certain  number  of 
parishioners  paying  rates  the  formation 
of  a  representative  select  vestry.  Io 
1000  ratepayers  12  representatives  are 
allowed;  above  1000,  "24;  above  201)0,  :5!!; 
and  so  on,  allowing  1:2  additional  repre 
sentatives  for  every  additional  1000  rate 
payers,  iintil  the  number  of  the  select 
vestrv  reaches  120,  which  is  the  limit  of 


elected  members.  There  tire  others  rjc 
<;//(<•/<>,  including  the  clerirv  of  the  di-tiiet. 
Section  40.  of  this  act  saves  all  eeele-i- 
astical  jurisdiction,  ami  provides  that  the 
act  shall  not  invalidate  or  avoid  an\  eeele- 
siastical  law  or  constitution  of  the  t  liuieli 
ol  England,  save  as  concern."  the  appoint 
ment  of  ve>tries. 

A  scries  of  church  building  acts.  ei_diteeii 
in  number,  were  passed  between  Isl.s  ;md 
184S,  beginning  with  the  .>!S  (ieo.  111., 
and  ending  \\ith  the  11  &  12  Viet.  They 
contained  clauses  which  provided  for  the 
formation  of  select  vestries  in  the  new 
ecclesiastical  districts  constituted  by  these 
acts.  In  l.s.31  came  the.  14  \  \'~i  Viet. 
c.  !»".,  which  enumerates  all  these  acts, 
and  by  section  20.  not  onlv  forbids  the 
formation  of  select  ve.-tiies  in  new  districts 
to  be  formed,  but  aboli-hes  all  iho.-e  which 
had  been  formed  under  the  aets  enu 
merated. 

I!y  the  Metropolitan  ISuriaN  Act  of 
18.32  (\~)  .S:  l(i  Viet.),  new  and  important 
duties  were  thrown  upon  M-.-tric.-.  Jt  is 
therein  provided,  that,  upon  the  reipiisi- 
tion  in  writing  ol'  ten  or  more  ratepayers 
of  any  parish  in  the  metropolis  in  which 
the  place  or  places  of  burial  shall  appear 
to  such  ratepayers  insufficient  or  danger 
ous  to  health  (and  whether  anv  order  in 
council  in  relation  to  any  burial  ground 
in  such  parish  has  or  has  not  been  made), 
the  churchwardens  or  other  persons  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  convene  meetings  of 
the  vestrv  of  such  pari.-h.  shall  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  vestrv,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  burial 
•rround  shall  be  provided  under  this  act 
for  the  parish  ;  and  public  notice  of  such 
vestrv  meeting,  and  the  place  and  hour  of 
holding  the  same,  and  the  special  purpose 
thereof',  shall  be  given  in  the  usual  manner 
in  which  notices  of  the  meetings  of  the 
vestry  are  given,  at  least  seven  d;ns  before 
holding  such  ve.-trv  meeting;  and  it'  it 
be  resolved  by  the  vestry  that  a  burial 
•/round  shall  be  pro\  ided  under  this  act 
for  the  parish,  a  copy  of  such  resolution, 
extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  vestry, 
and  siimcd  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  sent 
to  one  of  her  maje.-ty's  principal  secretaries 
of  stati-. 

In  case  of  such  resolution  as  aforesaid, 
(lie  \e-trv  .-hall  appoint  not  less  than 
three,  nor  more  than  nine  persons,  being 
ratepayers  of  tie-  pari-h,  t"  be  the  burial 
board  of  such  pari.-h,  of  whom  one  third, 

01-  as  nearly  as  may  1 ne  thiid  (to  be 

determined    amoiiu'    themselves),    shall    go 

out  of  cilice   vearlv,  at  such   time  as  sh;di 
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be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  vestry, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
appointment  :  provided  always,  that  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  appointed  and  re-appointed  from 
time  to  time  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
said  board,  although  not  a  ratepayer  of 
the  parish ;  provided  also,  that  any  mem 
ber  of  the  board  may  at  any  time  resign 
his  office,  on  giving  notice  in  writing  to 
the  churchwardens  or  persons  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  convene  meetings  of  the  vestry. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  board  may  be 
filled  up  by  the  vestry  when  and  as  the 
vestry  shall  think  fit. 

The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in 
every  month  at  their  office,  or  some  other 
convenient  place,  previously  publicly  noti 
fied,  and  the  said  board  may  meet  at  such 
other  time  as  :it  any  previous  meeting 
shall  be  determined  upon ;  and  it  shall  be 
at  all  times  competent  for  any  two  mem 
bers  of  the  board,  by  writing  under  their 
hands,  to  summon,  with  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours'  notice,  the  board  for  any 
special  purpose  mentioned  in  such  writing, 
and  to  meet  at  such  times  as  shall  be 
appointed  therein. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  board,  any 
number  not  less  than  three  members  of 
such  board,  shall  be  a  sufficient  num 
ber  for  transacting  business,  and  for  ex 
ercising  all  the  powers  of  the  board. 

The  board  shall  appoint  and  may  re 
move  at  pleasure,  a  clerk,  and  such  other 
officers  and  servants  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  business  of  the  board,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  their  burial  ground  ;  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  vestry,  may  appoint 
reasonable  salaries,  wages,  and  allowances 
for  such  clerk,  officers,  and  servants,  and, 
when  necessary,  may  hire  and  rent  a  suf 
ficient  office  for  holding  their  meetings 
and  transacting  their  business. 

Entries  of  all  proceedings  of  the  board, 
with  the  names  of  the  members  who 
attend  each  meeting,  shall  be  made  in 
books  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that 
purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  members  pre 
sent,  or  any  two  of  them  ;  and  all  entries 
purporting  to  be  so  signed  shall  be  re 
ceived  as  evidence,  without  proof  of  any 
meeting  of  the  board  having  been  duly 
convened  or  held,  or  of  the  presence  at 
any  such  meeting  of  the  persons  named  in 
any  such  entry  as  being  present  thereat, 
or  of  such  persons  being  members  of  the 
board,  or  of  the  signature  of  any  person 
by  whom  any  such  entry  purports  to  be 
signed,  all  which  matters  shall  be  presumed 


until  the  contrary  be  proved ;  and  the 
board  shall  provide  and  keep  books  in 
which  shall  be  entered  true  and  regular 
accounts  of  all  sums  of  money  received 
and  paid,  for  or  on  account  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act  in  the  parish,  and  of  all  lia 
bilities  incurred  by  them  for  such  pur 
poses,  and  of  the  several  purposes  for 
which  such  sums  of  money  are  paid  and 
such  liabilities  incurred. 

All  such  books  shall,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  be  open  to  the  examination  of  every 
member  of  such  board,  churchwarden, 
overseer,  and  ratepayer,  without  fee  or 
reward,  and  they  respectively  may  take 
copies  of,  or  extracts  from  such  books,  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  paying  for  the 
same  ;  and  in  case  the  members  of  such 
board,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  the 
officers  or  servants  of  such  board  having 
the  custody  of  the  said  books,  being  there- 
!  unto  reasonably  requested,  refuse  to  per- 
i  mit  or  do  not  permit  any  churchwarden, 
overseer,  or  ratepayer  to  examine  the 
same,  or  take  any  such  copies  or  extracts, 
every  such  member,  officer,  or  servant  so 
offending  shall  for  every  such  offence,  upon 
a  summary  conviction  thereof  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  any  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds. 

The  vestry  shall  yearly  appoint  two 
persons,  not  being  members  of  the  board. 
to  be  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the 
board,  and  at  such  time  in  the  month  of 
March  in  every  year  as  the  vestry  shall 
appoint,  the  board  shall  produce  to  the 
auditors  their  accounts,  with  sufficient 
vouchers  for  all  monies  received  and  paid, 
and  the  auditors  shall  examine  such  ac 
counts  and  vouchers,  and  report  thereoc 
to  the  vestry. 

The  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  incurred 
by  the  burial  board  of  any  parish  ir 
carrying  this  act  into  execution  shall  be 
chargeable  upon  and  paid  out  of  the  rates 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  such  parish  : 
the  expenses  to  be  so  incurred  for  or  on 
account  of  any  parish  in  providing  and 
laying  out  a  burial  ground  under  this  act. 
and  building  the  necessary  chapel  or 
chapels  thereon,  not  to  exceed  such  sum 
as  the  vestry  shall  authorize  to  be  ex 
pended  for  such  purpose ;  and  the  over 
seers  or  other  officers  authorized  to  make 
and  levy  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ir; 
any  parish  shall,  upon  receipt  of  a  certifi 
cate  under  the  hands  of  such  number  o 
members  of  the  burial  board  as  are  autho 
rized  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  boarc 
of  the  sums  required  from  time  to  time 
for  defraying  any  such  expenses  as  afore- 
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said,  pay  such  sums  out  of  the  rates  for  have  respectively  resolved  to  provide 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  the  board  shall  burial  grounds  under  this  act,  i,i:iv  ,.,,„. 
direct.  _  cur  in  providing  one  burial  i-numd  for  tin- 
Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  common  use  ot'  such  parishes,  in  sin  h 
for  the  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  manner,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pn,- 
vestry  and  the  approval  of  the  conimis-  visions  of  this  act,  as  they  -hall  mutually 
sioners  of  her  majesty's  treasury,  to  bor-  auree.  and  mav  ainve  as  to  the  proportions 
row  any  money  required  for  providing  in  which  the'  expense-  of  such  bmial 
and  laying  out  any  burial  ground  under  ground  shall  be  borne  by  Midi  parishes 
this  act,  and  building  a  chapel  or  chapels  and  the  proportion  fur  cadi  of  such  parishes 
thereon,  or  any  of  such  purposes,  and  to  of  such  expenses  shall  be  chargeable  upon 
charge  the  future  poor  rates  of  the  parish  and  paid  out  of  the  monies  to  be  raised  lor 

with     the    payment    of   such    money    and  the  relief  of  the  ] r  of  the  same  ivspt-c- 

interest  thereon  ;  provided  that  there  shall  live  parish  accordingly  ;  and,  according 
be  paid  in  every  year,  in  addition  to  the  and  subject  to  the  term's  which  shall  have 
interest  of  the  money  borrowed  and  un-  bem  so  a-ived  on,  the  burial  boards  ap- 
paid,  not  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  pointed  for  such  parislu  s  respectively  shall, 
principal  sum  borrowed,  until  the  whole  is  for  the  pi:rpo-e  of  providing  and  managing 
discharged.  such  one  burial  ground,  and  taking  and 
The  commissioners  for  carrying  into  holding  land  for  the  same,  act  as  one  joint 
execution  an  act  of  the  session,  hidden  in  burial  boaid  for  all  such  parishes,  and 
the  14th  and  loth  years  of  her  majesty,  mav  have  a  joint  ollice,  clerk,  and  oilicers, 
C.  xxiii.,  "to  authorise  for  a  further  and  all  the  provi-ions  of  tin-  act  shall 
period  the  advance  of  money  out  of  the  apply  to  such  joint  luirial  board  accord- 
consolidated  fund  to  a  limited  amount  inglv  :  ai'd  the  accounts  and  \ouchers  of 
for  carrying  on  public  works  and  fisheries  such  board  shall  be  examined  and  rc- 
and  employment  of  the  poor."  and  any  ported  on  by  the  audito:-  of  each  .  it'  such 
act  or  acts,  amending  or  continuing  the  parishes  :  ami  the  surplus  HIOM-V  at  the 
same,  may  from  time  to  time  make  to  the  disposal  as  atbre-aid  of  sudi  board,  shall 
burial  board  of  any  parish  for  the  pur-  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  such  parishes 
poses  of  this  act  any  loan  under  the  pro-  respectively  in  the  same  proportions  as 
visions  of  the  recited  act,  or  the  several  those  in  which  such  parishes  shall  be 
acts  therein  recited  or  referred  to.  upon  liable  to  such  expen-es. 
security  of  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  For  the  more  ea<y  execution  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  i  purposes  of  this  act,  the  burial  board 
The  money  raised  for  defraying  such  ot'  every  pari-h  appointed  under  this  act, 
expenses,  and  the  income  arising  from  the  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  ot 
burial  ground  provided  for  the  parish,  ''The  Hurial  Hoard  for  the  1'arish  of 

except    fees    payable    to    the    incumbent,  '<. ,  in  the  County  of—      — ,"  and  by 

clerk,  and    sexton   of  the  parish,   and   the  that  name  shall  have  perpetual   succession 
other  fees  herein  directed   to   be  otherwise  ''  and    a    common   seal,    and   shall    sue    ami 

paid,    shall    be    applied    by    the    board    in  be    sued,    and   have   power  and    authority 

or  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  (without    any    lie-en--     in    mortmain),    to 

board  under  this  act  ;  and  whenever,  after  take.    purdi..se,    and    hold    land    tor     the 

repayment  of  all  monies  borrowed  for  the  purposes     ot'    tin-     act  ;     and     where    the 

purposes  of  this  act   in  or  for  any  parish,  luirial    boards    of   two   or    more    pari-hes 

and  the   interest   thereof,  and  after  satis-  act  as,  and  form  one  joint  burial  board  lor 

lying  all  the   liabilities  of  the  board  with  all    such    parishes   for   the  purposes  al'ore- 

referencc  to  the  execution   of  this   act    in  said,  such  joint   board  shall  lor  Midi  pur- 

or  for    the   parish,   and  providing    such   a  poses    only    be   a    body    corporate 

balance    as    shall  be  deemed  by  t'he  board  name     of    "The    Huiial    Hoard     for 

suflieient  to  meet  their  probable  liabilities  Parishes    of  - 

during  the  then  next  year,  there  shall  be  County  of  - 

at  the  time  of  holding  the  meeting  of  the  have  perpetual   succession,  and  a  eomn.on 

vestry  at  which   the  yearly   report    of  the  seal,  and   -hall   sue  and   be  sued    and 

auditors   shall   be   produced,    any   surplus  power  and  authority  as  aforesa 

money  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,   they  purchase,  and  hold 

shall  pav  the  same  to   the  overseer-,  in  aid  of  this  act. 
of  the  rate    for    the   relief  of  the   poor  of          Kv.-iy  burial  1 

the  parish.  venient  speed,  pn.eeed  to  pn 

The  vestries  of  any  parishes  which  shall  ground   1U-    the    parish    «. 
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which  they  are  appointed  to  act,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  facilitating  inter 
ments  therein ;  and  in  providing  such 
burial  ground  the  board  shall  have  re 
ference  to  the  convenience  of  access  thereto 
from  the  parish  or  parishes  for  which  the 
same  is  provided ;  and  any  such  burial 
ground  may  be  provided  either  within  or 
without  the  limits  of  the  parish,  or  all  or 
any  of  the  parishes,  for  which  the  same  is 
provided ;  but  no  ground  not  already 
used  as  or  appropriated  for  a  cemetery, 
shall  be  appropriated  as  a  burial  ground, 
or  as  an  addition  to  a  burial  ground, 
under  this  act,  nearer  than  200  yards  to 
any  dwelling  house,  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  owner,  lessee,  and  oc 
cupier  of  such  dwelling  house. 

For  the  providing  such  burial  ground, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  burial  board, 
with  the  approval  of  the  vestry  or  vestries 
of  the  parish  or  respective  parishes,  to 
contract  for  and  purchase  any  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  burial  ground 
or  for  making  additions  to  any  burial 
ground  to  be  formed  or  purchased  under 
this  act,  as  such  board  may  think  fit,  or 
to  purchase  from  any  company  or  persons 
entitled  thereto  any  cemetery  or  ceme 
teries,  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  subject  to 
the  rights  in  vaults  and  graves,  and  other 
subsisting  rights,  which  may  have  been 
previously  granted  therein:  provided  al 
ways,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
board,  in  lieu  of  providing  any  such  burial 
ground,  to  contract  with  any  such  com 
pany  or  persons  entitled  as  aforesaid  for 
the  interment  in  such  cemetery  or  ceme 
teries,  and  either  in  any  allotted  part  of 
such  cemetery  or  cemeteries  or  otherwise, 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  burial  board 
may  think  fit,  of  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  would  have  had  rights  of  interment 
in  the  burial  grounds  of  such  parish  or 
respective  parishes. 

VIA  MEDIA,  the  position  occupied 
in  the  Christian  world  by  the  Anglican 
Church.  There  are  three  parties  at  present 
dividing  the  kingdom — the  Church,  the 
Romanist,  the  ultra-Protestant — of  these 
the  Church  occupies  the  middle,  Romanism 
and  ultra-Protestantism  the  extreme  posi 
tions.  Were  the  Clmrch  withdrawn  or 
forced  from  this  central  position,  the  two 
extremes  would  soon  collide  in  civil  and 
religious  contention  and  rancour.  The 
Church  is  the  peace- preserving  power  in 
the  home  empire ;  her  advantages  and 
resources  in  this  respect  are  singularly 
her  own.  As  far  as  the  Roman  is  a 
Church,  she  agrees  with  Rome  :  educated 


Romanists,  however  much  they  regret  the 
disunion  of  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Can 
terbury,  respect  her  ecclesiastical  and 
apostolic  character.  As  far  as  the  renun 
ciation  of  errors  dangerous  to  salvation 
constitutes  Protestantism,  she  is  thoroughly 
Protestant ;  learned  and  sober  Noncon 
formists,  therefore,  have  always  considered 
her  as  the  bulwark  of  the  reformed  re 
ligion.  She  possesses  what  Rome  does 
not,  to  conciliate  the  Nonconformist ;  she 
possesses  what  ultra-Protestantism  does 
not,  to  attract  the  esteem  of  the  Roman 
Catholic.  She  has  wherewith  to  conciliate 
to  herself  these  two  extremes,  totally  irre- 
concileable  with  each  other.  Were  all  re 
ligious  parties  in  the  realm  to  meet  at  this 
moment  to  draw  up  a  national  form  of 
Christianity  consistent  with  both  Scripture 
and  Catholic  antiquity,  the  vast  majority, 
we  doubt  not,  would  conscientiously  prefer 
the  liturgy  and  articles  of  the  Church  to 
any  form  or  articles  propounded  by  any 
one  sect  out  of  the  Church.  Without  the 
Church,  again,  ultra-Protestantism  would 
prove  but  a  rope  of  sand  to  oppose  the 
subtle  machinations  and  united  movement 
of  the  papal  hierarchy.  With  her  at  peace 
with  both,  though  not  in  communion  with 
either,  these  hostile  schemes  have  as  yet 
been  prevented  from  committing  the  na 
tion  to  the  horrors  of  intestine  commotion. 
The  statesman  who  would  undermine  or 
debilitate  this  passive  supremacy  —  for  to 
all  aggressive  or  domineering  purposes  it 
is  entirely  passive  —  on  the  chance  that 
conflicting  sects  would  extend  to  each 
other  the  mild  toleration  which  now  under 
the  Church  all  impartially  enjoy,  must 
have  studied  religious  passions  and  re 
ligious  history  to  little  profit. 

VIATICUM.  The  provision  made  for 
a  journey.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  Church, 
both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  were  called 
Viatica,  because  they  were  equally  es 
teemed  men's  necessary  provision  and 
proper  armour,  both  to  sustain  and  con 
duct  them  safe  on  their  way  in  their 
passage  through  this  world  to  eternal  life. 
The  administration  of  baptism  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  St.  Basil  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  as  the  giving  to  men  their  via 
ticum  or  provision  for  their  jouoney  to 
another  world ;  and  under  this  impression 
it  was  frequently  delayed  till  the  hour  of 
death,  being  esteemed  as  a  final  security 
and  safeguard  to  future  happiness.  More 
strictly,  however,  the  term  viaticum  denoted 
the  eucharist  given  to  persons  in  imme 
diate  danger  of  death,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  still  occasionally  used.  The  13th  Canon 
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of  tlie  Xiccne  Council,  ordains  (lint  none 
''be  deprived  of  his  perfect  :uid  im>-t 
necessary  viaticum,  when  he  departs  out 
of  this  life."  Several  other  canons  of 
various  councils  are  to  the  same  ell'ect, 
providing  also  for  the  giving  of  the  via 
ticum  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  to 
persons  in  extreme  weakness,  delirium,  or 
subject  to  canonical  discipline. 

VICAR.  In  order  to  the  due  under 
standing  of  this  ollice,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  rector  and  perpetual  curate, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this 
article  those  three  several  ollices  in  their 
order. 

The  appellation  of  rector  is  synonymous 
•with  that  of  parson,  which  latter  term, 
although  frequently  used  indiscriminately 
as  applicable  also  to  vicars  and  even  cu 
rates,  is,  according  to  Blackstone,  tin.-  m»-t 
legal,  beneficial,  and  honourable  title  that 
a  parish  priest  can  enjoy.  1'arson,  in  the 
legal  signification,  is  taken  for  the  rector 
of  a  church  parochial:  he  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  jure  ecclesice.  Such  an  one,  ami 
lie  only,  is  said  vice  in  sru  prrxonum  ecclesice 
gcrere.  lie  is  called  parson  (persona) 
because  by  his  person  the  Church,  which 
is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented  ;  and 
lie  is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in  order 
to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
Church  (which  he  personates)  by  a  per 
petual  succession.  And,  as  Lord  Coke 
says,  the  law  had  an  excellent  end  therein, 
viz.  that  in  his  person  the  Church  might 
sue  for  and  defend  her  right.  A  par-<  n. 
therefore,  is  a  corporation  sole,  and  has 
during  his  life  the  freehold  in  him.-elf  of 
the  parsonage  house,  the  glebe,  the  tithe, 
and  other  dues. 

But  these  are  sometimes  appropriated; 
that  is  to  say,  the  benefice  is  perpetually 
annexed  to  some  spiritual  corporation, 
cither  sole  or  aggregate,  being  the  patron 
of  the  living,  which  the  law  esteems  equally 
capable  of  providing  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  as  any  single  private  clergyman. 
'  This  contrivance  seems  to  have  sprung 
'  from  the  policy  of  the  monastic  orders. 
At  the  first  establishment  of  parochial 
I  clergy,  the  tithes  of  the  pari.-h  were  dis 
tributed,  as  we  shall  observe  in  treating  of 
tithes,  in  a  four-fold  division:  one  for  the 
use  of  the  bishop,  another  for  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the 
poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  in 
cumbent.  When  the  sees  of  the  bishops 
became  otherwise  amply  endowed,  they 
were  prohibited  from  demanding  their 
usual  share  of  the.-e  tithes,  and  the  division 
was  into  three  parts  only;  and  hence  it 


was  inferred  bv  the  mona-f  erie;,  that  a 
small  part  was  -ullieient  for  the  otliciating 
priest,  and  that  the  remainder  ini'jht  v.ell 
be  applied  to  the  u.-e  of  ihcir  own  frat.-r- 
nities  (the  endowment  of  which  wa-  con- 
strued  to  lie  a  work  of  the  nio-t  evdied 
piety),  subject  to  the  burden  of  repairing 
the  church,  and  providiic_'  for  its  ronM.Mit 
supply.  And  therefore  they  be'_"_red  and 
bought  for  nia>se<  and  obits,  and  sometimes 
even  for  money,  all  the  advowsons  within 
their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the 
benefices  to  the  use  of  their  own  corpora 
tion,  lint  in  order  to  complete  such  ap 
propriation  effectually,  the  kind's  license 
and  eoi. sent  of  the  bishop  mu.-t  first  have 
been  obtained;  liecause  both  llie  kiiiLr  and 
the  bishop  may,  i-ome  time  or  other,  have 
an  interest,  bv  lap-e.  in  the  presentation 
to  the  beiicliee,  which  can  ne\er  happen  if 
it  be  appropriated  to  the  u.-e  of  a  corpora 
tion  which  never  dies,  and  also  because 
the  law  repo-e-  a  confidence  in  them  that 
thev  will  not  consent  to  anything  that  -hall 
be  to  the  prejudice  of'  the  Church.  The 
con.-ent  of  the  patron  also  is  nece^-arily 
implied,  because  (as  was  before  observed) 
the  appropriation  can  be  originally  made 
to  none  but  to  such  spiritual  corporation 
as  is  also  the  patron  of  the  ehun  h  ;  the 
whole  being,  indeed,  nothing  else  but  an  al 
lowance  tor  the  patron<  to  retain  the  tiihcs 
and  ijlebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  pre 
senting  any  eieik,  thev  themselves  under 
taking  to  provide  for  the  -er\ice  of  the 
church. 

The  terms  appropriation  and  impropria- 
tion  are  now  -o  commonly  used  indis 
criminately,  that  it  has  become  almost 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  distinction  be 
tween  them  ;  but  appropriation,  in  contra 
distinction  to  impropriati means  the 

annexing  a  benefice  to  the  proper  and 
perpetual  u-e  of  some  spiritual  coi  ],«\  alioll 
either  sole  or  aL'u'i'euaie.  being  (lie  patron 
of  a  living,  which  is  bound  t.>  pro\  ide  !or 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  thereby 
becomes  perpetual  incumbent,  the  whole 
appropriation  being  onlv  an  allowance  lor 
the  spiritual  palron-  to  retain  the  tithes 
and  ulebe  in  their  owr.  hand-,  without 
p  resent  iniT  anv  clerk,  they  thunselves  un- 
dertakinir  '"  pn>\  ide  for  the  -crxice  of  the 
church:  while  impropriation  i-  supposed 
to  be  properly  n.-ed  when  the  prolits  of 
the  benefice  are  held  in  lay  hand-,  as 
being  improperly  so.  liut.  in  truth,  the 
correct  ne--.  of  the  distinction,  even  ori- 
u'inailv,  ,-eeius  doiibll'ul  :  they  :.re  u-ed 
as  -vnonvmoiis  in  -taiutes  in  the  times  of 
Kli/abctii,  of  .Mary,  and  of  Charle-  II.; 
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and  even  prior  to  the  Reformation,  in  a 
petition  to  parliament  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI II.,  the  term  used  is  "impro- 
pried."  Both  terms  were  borrowed  from 
the  form  of  the  grant  "  in  proprios  usus" 
and  they  are  peculiar  or  principally  con- 
lined  to  this  country.  Blackstone  says, 
that  appropriations  can  be  made  to  this 
day ;  upon  which  Mr.  Christian  observes, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  at  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  a  parish,  who  had  been  ac 
customed  to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  offi 
ciating  minister,  could  be  compelled  to 
transfer  them  to  an  ecclesiastical  corpo 
ration,  to  which  they  might  be  perfect 
strangers,"  and  "  that  there  probably  have 
been  no  new  appropriations  since  the  dis-  I 
solution  of  monasteries."  Upon  this  same  j 
proposition,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  observes, 
alluding  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Christian, 
"The  truth  of  this  .position  has  been  ques 
tioned,  and  the  doubt  is  not  likely  to  be 
solved  bv  any  judicial  decision.  But  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  principle  which  should 
prevent  an  impropriation  from  being  now 
legally  made,  supposing  the  spiritual  cor 
poration  already  seised  of  the  advowson  of 
the  church,  or  enabled  to  take  it  by  grant. 
The  power  of  the  king  and  the  bishop  re 
main  undiminished." 

This  appropriation  may  be  severed,  and 
the  church  become  disappropriate  in  two 
ways;  as  first,  if  the  patron  or  appro- 
priator  presents  a  clerk,  who  is  instituted 
and  inducted  to  the  parsonage ;  for  -the 
incumbent  so  instituted  and  inducted  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  complete  par 
son  ;  and  the  appropriation  being  once 
severed,  can  never  be  re-united  again, 
unless  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  solem 
nities.  And  when  the  clerk  so  presented 
is  distinct  from  the  vicar,  the  rectory  thus 
vested  in  him  becomes  what  is  called  a 
sinecure,  because  he  had  no  cure  of  souls, 
having  a  vicar  under  him,  to  whom  that 
cure  is  committed.  Also,  if  the  corpora 
tion  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dis 
solved,  the  parsonage  becomes  disappro 
priate  at  common  law  ;  because  the  perpe 
tuity  of  person  is  gone,  which  is  necessary 
to  support  the  appropriation. 

These  sinecure  rectories  here  spoken  of 
had  their  origin  in  the  following  manner  : 
The   rector,  with   proper   consent,  had  a  I 
power  to  entitle  a  vicar  in  his  church  to  ! 
officiate   under   him,   and   this  was  often 
done ;    and   by   this   means    two   persons 
were  instituted  to  the  same  church,  and 
both  to  the  cure  of  souls,  and  both  did 
actually   officiate.     So  that  however  the  | 
rectors  of  sinecure?,  by  having  been  long 


excused  from  residence,  are  in  common 
opinion  discharged  from  the  cure  of  souls 
(which  is  the  reason  of  the  name),  and 
however  the  cure  is  said  in  the  law  books 
to  be  in  them  habitualiter  only,  yet,  in  strict 
ness,  and  with  regard  to  their  original  in 
stitution,  the  cure  is  in  them  actualiter,  as 
much  as  it  is  in  the  vicar,  that  is  to  say, 
where  they  come  in  by  institution ;  but  if 
the  rectory  is  a  donative,  the  case  is  other 
wise;  for  coming  in  by  donation,  they  have 
not  the  cure  of  souls  committed  to  them. 
And  these  are  most  properly  sinecures,  ac 
cording  to  the  genuine  signification  of  the 
word. 

But  no  church,  where  there  is  but  one 
incumbent,  is  properly  a  sinecure.  If 
indeed  the  church  be  down,  or  the  parish 
become  destitute  of  parishioners,  without 
which  divine  offices  cannot  be  performed, 
the  incumbent  is  of  necessity  acquitted 
from  all  public  duty ;  but  still  he  is  under 
an  obligation  of  doing  this  duty  whenever 
there  shall  be  a  competent  number  of  in 
habitants,  and  the  church  shall  be  rebuilt. 
And  these  benefices  are  more  properly 
depopulations  than  sinecures. 

But  sinecure  rectors  and  rectories  are 
now  in  the  course  of  gradual  suppression, 
and  will  soon  have  entirely  passed  away ; 
for  it  is  declared  by  the  stat.  3  &  4  Viet. 
c.  113.  that  all  ecclesiastical  rectories, 
without  cure  of  souls,  in  the  sole  patronage 
of  her  majesty,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  where  there 
shall  be  a  vicar  endowed  or  a  perpetual 
curate,  shall,  as  to  all  such  rectories  as 
may  be  vacant  at  the  passing  of  that  act, 
immediately  upon  its  so  passing,  and  as  to 
all  others  immediately  upon  the  vacancies 
thereof  respectively,  be  suppressed;  and 
that  as  to  any  such  ecclesiastical  rectory 
without  cure  of  souls,  the  advowson 
whereof,  or  any  right  of  patronage  wherein, 
shall  belong  to  any  person  or  persons,  or 
body  corporate,  other  than  as  aforesaid, 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  Eng 
land  shall  be  authorised  and  empowered 
to  purchase  and  accept  conveyance  of 
such  advowson  or  right  of  patronage,  as 
the  case  may  be,  at  and  for  such  price 
or  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
advowson  or  right  of  patronage,  and 
may  pay  the  purchase  money,  and  the 
expenses  of  and  attendant  upon  such 
purchase,  out  of  the  common  fund  in  their 
hands  ;  and  that  after  the  completion  of 
such  purchase  of  any  such  rectory,  and 
upon  the  first  avoidance  thereof,  the  same 
shall  be  suppressed ;  and  that  upon  the 
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suppression  of  any  such  rectory  a-  afore 
said,  all  ecclesiastical  patronage,  belonging 
to  the  rector  thereof  as  such  rector,  shall 
be  absolutely  transferred  to,  and  be  vested 
in,  the  original  patron  or  patrons  of  such 
rectory. 

The  office  of  vicar,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  rector,  would  sufficiently  appear  from 
what  has  been  already  said  of  the  latter. 
The  vicar  was  originally  little  more  than 
a  stipendiary  curate  of  the  present  dav, 
being  a  minister  deputed  or  substituted  by 
the  spiritual  corporation,  who  held  the  re 
venues  of  the  benefice,  to  perform  the  ec 
clesiastical  duties  in  their  stead.  Usuallv, 
though  not  always,  he  was  one  of  their  own 
body  ;  and  his  stipend  was  entirely  at  their 
discretion,  and  he  was  removable  at  their 
caprice.  The  evil  results  of  such  a  prac 
tice  are  apparent ;  and  an  effectual  attempt 
to  arrest  the  evil  was  made  bv  a  statute  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  but  this  was 
found  to  be  insufficient ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  enacted  by  statute  4  Henry  IV. 
c.  12.  that  the  vicar  should  be  a  secular 
ecclesiastic;  perpetual;  not  removable  at 
the  caprice  of  the  monastery ;  that  he 
should  be  canonic-ally  instituted  and  in 
ducted  ;  that  he  should  be  sufficiently  en 
dowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary  to 
do  divine  service,  to  inform  the  people, 
and  to  keep  hospitality.  It  is  under  this 
latter  statute,  therefore,  that  our  vicarages 
in  their  present  form  came  into  existence, 
and  the  endowments  of  them  have  usually 
been  by  a  portion  of  the  glebe  or  land  be 
longing  to  the  parsonage  ;  and  a  particular 
share  of  the  tithes  which  the  appropriators 
found  it  most  troublesome  to  collect,  and 
wdiich  are  therefore  generally  called  privy 
or  small  tithes,  the  greater  or  pnedial 
tithes  being  still  reserved  to  their  own  use. 
But  one  and  the  same  rule  was  not  observed 
in  the  endowment  of  ail  vicarages.  Hence 
some  are  more  liberally,  and  some  more 
scantily,  endowed;  and  hence  the  tithes  of 
many  things,  as  wood  in  particular,  are  in 
some  parishes  rectorial,  and  in  some  vi 
carial  tithes. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  a 
rector  and  a  vicar  at  the  present  day  is 
this,  that  the  rector  has  generally  the 
whole  right  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  dues 
within  his  parish  ;  the  vicar  is  entitled 
only  to  a  certain  portion  of  those  profits, 
the  best  part  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
nppropriator,  to  whom,  if  appropriations 
had  continued  as  in  their  origin,  he  would 
in  effect  be  perpetual  curate  with  a  fixed 
salary. 

The  parson,  and  not  the  patron  of  the 


parsonage,  is  of  common  right  the  p.itron 
of  the  vicarage.  The  par-on,  by  making 
the  endowment,  acquire.-  the  pairoin ••>•  <>f 
the  vicarage.  Fur,  in  order  to  tin-  appro- 
priation  of  a  parsonage,  th"  inheritance  <•(' 
the  advowson  was  to  he  tran-lrnvd  to  tin- 
corporation  to  which  the  church  v,a<  to  In- 
appropriated  ;  and  then  the  vicarage  1,,-in^r 
derived  out  of'  the  parsonage,  the  parson, 
of  common  right,  mu.--t  be  patron  theivof. 
So  that  it'  the  parson  makes  a  lea.-e  nf  the 
parsonage  (without  making  a  special  re 
servation  to  himself  of  the  riijit  oi'  pre 
senting  to  the  vicarage),  tie-  patronage  of 
the  vicarage  passeth  as  incident  to  it.  lint 
it  was  held  in  the  lil  .James  I.,  that  the 
parishioners  may  pre-eribe  lor  the  choice 
of'  a  vicar.  And  before  that,  in  the  1<; 
James  1.,  in  the  case  of  Shirlri/  and  f'n- 
</<'r/ti//,  it  was  declared  bv  the  court,  that 
though  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of 
common  right  is  appcndant  to  the  rectory, 
yet  it  mav  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  as 
having  been  reserved  specially  upon  the 
appropriation. 

And  if  there-  be  a  vicar  and  par-on  ap 
propriate,  the  ordinarv  and  parson  appro 
priate  may,  in  time  of  vacation  of  the 
vicarage,  re-unite  the  vicarage  to  the 
parsonage. 

From  what  has  be«>n  alreadv  observed 
of  (lie  distinction  between  rector  and  vicar, 
it  will  be  easy  to  anticipate  what  remains 
to  be  said  of  a  perpetual  curate;  for  a 
perpetual  curate  is.  in  manv  things,  in  tin- 
~ame  position  as  was  a  vicar  previous  to 
the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  before  mentioned. 
The  fact  is,  that  certain  cases  were  ex 
empted  from  the  operation  of  that  statute; 
for  if  the  benefice  was  given  ail  >n<  n*tnn 
rnonacharum,  and  so  not  appropriated  in 
the  common  form,  but  granted  bv  wav  of 
union  />/>'>i<>  jure,  it  was  allowed  to  be 
served  bv  a  curate  oi  their  own  house, 
consequently  not  a  secular  ecclesiastic; 
and  the  like  exemption  from  the  necessity 
of  appointing  a  vicar  was  sometimes  al-o 
irranted  bv  dispensation,  or  on  account  of 
the  nearness  of  the  church. 

At  the  dissolution  oi'  the  monasteries, 
when  appropriations  were  transferred  from 
spiritual  societies  through  t!ie  king  to 
single  lay  persons,  to  them  al-o,  for  the 
mo-t  part.  wa-  tr;in-fci  red  the  appointment 
of  the  vicars  in  the  parishes  \\hcre  they 
were  the  appropriating,  and  in  places 
v/liere,  bv  means  of  exemptions,  tin-re  w:is 
no  regularly  endowed  vicar;  and  a->  they 
were  appropriators  of  the  whole  eccle-ias- 
tieal  due-,  the  <  harge  of  providing  for  the 
cure  was  laid  on  them;  for  neither  in  fact, 
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nor  in  presumption  of  law,  nor  habitualiter, 
could  a  lay  rector  as  such  have  cure  of 
souls  ;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
nominate  some  particular  person  to  the 
ordinary  for  his  license  to  serve  the  cure  ; 
and  such  curates  thus  licensed  became 
perpetual,  in  the  same  manner,  as  vicars 
had  been  before,  not  removable  at  the 
caprice  of  the  appropriate!',  but  only  by 
clue  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  ordi 
nary. 

A  perpetual  curacy  was  formerly  ad 
judged  not,  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
so  that  it  was  tenable  with  any  other 
benefice ;  but  now  perpetual  curacies  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  benefices  within 
the  meaning  of  that  word  in  the  Benefices 
Pluralities  Act,  and  a  perpetual  curate  is 
consequently  liable  to  its  restrictions  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  incumbent ; 
and  it  has  been  recently  determined  that 
perpetual  curates,  or  their  representatives, 
are  liable  to  be  sued  in  an  action  for  di 
lapidations  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
incumbents. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  determine 
whether  a  place  is  a  perpetual  curacy  or  a 
chapelry  only  ;  and  the  more  so,  since,  for 
most  practical  purposes,  the  question  would 
be  quite  immaterial,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  have  been  judicially  determined; 
but  as  an  aid  in  deciding  certain  other 
questions  which  might  arise,  it  might  be 
important :  and  the  following  are  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  for 
determining  whether  it  is  perpetual  curacy 
or  not. 

To  determine  this,  he  says,  consider  it 
first  as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  ap 
pearing  to  belong  to  the  cliapel  itself; 
next,  as  to  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
within  the  district;  thirdly,  as  to  the 
rights  and  dues  belonging  to  the  curate  of 
the  chapelry.  If  all  these  rights  concur 
to  shew  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  curacy, 
that  must  determine  it. 

As  to  the  first  consideration,  it  appears 
this  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  a  country 
town.  It  has  belonging  to  it  all  sorts  of 
parochial  rights,  as  clerk,  warden,  &c.,  all 
rights  of  performing  divine  service,  bap 
tism,  sepulture,  &c.,  which  is  very  strong 
evidence  of  itself  that  this  is  not  barely  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  stands  on  its  own  foundation, 
capcllu  parochialis,  as  it  is  called  in  II  o- 
bart ;  and  this  differs  it  greatly  from  the 
chapels  in  London,  which  are  barely 
chapels  of  ease,  commencing  within  time 
of  memory,  which  have  not  baptism  or 


sepulture  ;  all  which  sort  of  rights  belong 
to  the  mother-church,  and  the  rector  or 
vicar  of  the  parish,  who  has  the  cure  of 
souls,  has  the  nomination,  as  the  rector  of 
St.  James's  or  St.  Martin's  has,  but  they 
have  no  parochial  rights,  which  clearly 
belong  to  this  chapel.  Nor  have  anv  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  chapelry  a  right 
to  bury  in  the  parish  church  of  Northop, 
and  that  right  of  sepulture  is  the  most 
strong  circumstance,  as  appears  from  3 
Seldon's  History,  Tithes,  fol.  column  1212. 
to  shew  that  it  differs  not  from  a  parish 
church. 

The  next  circumstance  to  determine 
this  question  is  the  right  of  the  inhabitants, 
viz.  to  have  service  performed  there,  and 
baptism  and  christening,  and  having  no 
right  to  resort  to  the  parish  church  of 
Northop  for  these  purposes,  nor  to  any 
other  place,  if  not  here ;  nor  are  they  or 
have  they  been  rateable  to  the  parish 
church  of  Northop.  It  was  determined  in 
the  case  of  Castle  Birmidge,  Hob.  66., 
that  the  having  a  chapel  of  ease  will  not 
exempt  the  inhabitants  within  that  district 
from  contributing  to  repairs  of  the  mother- 
church,  unless  it  was  by  prescription, 
which  would  then  be  a  strong  foundation 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  curacy  or 
chapelry. 

Next,  as  to  the  rights  and  dues  of  the 
curate.  All  these  concur  to  shew  it  to  be 
a  perpetual  curacy,  and  not  at  all  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  vicar ;  for  the 
curate  has  always  enjoyed  the  small  tithes 
and  surplice  fees,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
to  shew  that  the  vicar  has  received  the 
small  tithes. 

A  nomination  to  a  perpetual  curacy 
may  be  by  parol.  "  Most  regularly," 
Lord  Hardwicke  says,  "  it  ought  to  be  in 
writing;"  but,  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  determined  that  it  is 
necessary.  A  presentation  to  a  church 
need  not  be  in  writing,  but  may  be  by 
parol  ;  if  so,  I  do  not  see  why  a  nomina 
tion  to  a  perpetual  curacy  may  not  be  by 
parol." 

A  perpetual  curate  has  an  interest  for 
life  in  his  curacy,  in  the  same  manner  and 
as  fully  as  a  rector  or  vicar  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  can  only  be  deprived  by  the  ordinary, 
and  that  in  preper  course  of  law  ;  and,  as 
Lord  JIardwicke  observes,  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  a  per 
petual  curate  is  removable  at  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  ministers  of  the  new  churches  of 
separate  parishes,  ecclesiastical  districts, 
consolidated  chapelries,  and  district  cha- 
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pelries,  are  perpetual  curates,  so  that  they  preceding   it.      Those   appo'u.trd    i,v   the 

arc  severally  bodies  politic  and  corporate.  ('Imivli  are  a-  fnlh.ws  :  - 

with    perpetual    succession,     and     conse-  Before  the  Xativitv  of  our  LORD. 

quenlly  may  accept  grants  made  to  tliem  ;  the    Purification  and  Annunci.ition 

and  tlieir  successors;  and  they  are  to  he  I  ot'tlie  Hle-sed  \'ir'_'iii. 

licensed  and  to  be  removable  in  the  same  Kaster-dav. 

manner  as  other  perpetual  curates.     This  Asccn-ion-dav. 

is  also  the  case  with   those  ministers  who  Pentecost. 

are  appointed  to  new  districts  or  parishes  St.  .Matthias. 

under  the   Church  Endowment  Act:  and  St., John  Hapti-t. 

as  license  operates  to  all  such  ministers  in  The  festival  of  St.  Peter, 

the  same  manner  as  institution  would  in  St.  .Fumes. 

the   ease    of    a   presentative    benefice,    it  St.  Uartholomew. 

would  render  voidable  any    other  livings  St.  Matthew. 

which   such  ministers  might  hold,   in  the  St.  Simon  and  St.  ,Jude. 

same  manner  as  institution.  St.  Thomas 

VIGIL.     The  night  or  evening  before  Sr.  Andrew. 

certain    holy    days    of    the    Church.       In  All  S.iints. 

former  times   it  was    customary    to    have  It    has  been  given  as  a  rea-«n  whv  the 

religious  services  on  these  eves,  and  some-  other  holidavs  have  no  vigils  helbiv  them, 

times  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  night  that    they    gvnerallv     happened     between 

in  prayer  and  other  devotions,  to  quality  Christina.- and  the  Purification,  or  between 

the  sonl  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Master    and    \YhitMintide,    seasons   of   jov 

festival    itself    on     the     morrow.       These  which    the   Church    did    not    think    tit    to 

nights    thus    spent    were    called    vigils   or  break  into  by  fastinir,  and   humiliation. — 

u-utchings,   and    are    still    professedly    ob-  See  t'nilv  on  this  subject.   \\'/n-ntl<-i/  mi  the 

served  in  the  Church  of  England.  Cnnuium  I'mt/rr. 

This  term  originated  in  a  custom  of  the  VIRGIN"    MARY.       (See    Hffiriulatn/ 

early  Christians,  who  fasted  and   watched  and    Mntlu-r    of    fin//.)      Tiie    mother    of 

the  whole    night    previous    to    any    great  our    Hlessed    Loiu>   and   SAVIOIU.   Jrsrs 

festival;   hence  Vigili<n,  Vigils,   or  watch-  CHRIST.     AVhat    follow-  i-  from    the  cclc- 

inirs,  from  Vigilo,  to  watch. — As    a   mill-  brated  Hi-hop  I5nll.      She    was   ol'  all    the 

tarv  custom  this  was  most  ancient.      The  women,  of  all  the  virgin-  in  Israel,  elected 

Jews    seem    originally     to    have     divided  and  chosen   bv   God  lobe  the  instrument 

the  night  into  three  watches  ;  but    in  the  of  bringing  into  the  world  the  long-desired 

New    Testament  we  read  of  "the  fourth  Mi;--i\<.     All   the  virtuous  daughteis  of 

watch   of  the    night"  (Mark,  vi.   4*.    and  Jacob,  a  good  while  before  the  revelation 

xiii.  3-3.),   a   custom,   perhaps,    introduced  of  our  SAVIOUR,  but   especially  in  the  age 

bv    their    conquerors,    the    Piomans,    who  when  he  appeared  (the  time  wherein  they 

divided  their  night   into  four  vigils.      The  saw    the   more    punctual    and    remarkable, 

primitive  Christians  might  have   been  in-  prophecies  concerning  the  coming  of  the 

clined  to  this  custom  from  various  refer-  Mnssi.vs  fulfilled),  desired,    and    were  not 

I    enccs   to  it   in  the  Gospel  ;   particularly  in  without   hopes    each   of   them,    that    they 

the  close  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins ;  might    have  had    this   honour  done    unto 

though    it   is   not   improbable   that  the  se-  them.      Hut    it    was    granted    to    none    ,,f 

crecy    with    which    they    were  obliged    to  all    these    holy    women    and    virgin-,    bat 

meet,  "for  fear  of  the  Jews  "  (John,  xx.  to   the  Virgin  Mary.      And  therefore  "all 

19.),    and     other    persecutors,    went     far  generation-;  shall  call  her  blessed. 

!    towards   establishing   it.     This,  like   many  "    The  Hlessed  Virgin  Mary  was   i 

other   innocent,   or    necessarv   ceremonies  woman    that    took    nil    the    stain    and   d;-- 

i    having    been   at   length   abused,  about    the  honour    of  her    sex.  by   bemif   the   in-trii- 

year  4:20  the   nocturnal   vi-ils   were   abol-  ment    of    bringing    that    into    the    world, 

ished,  and   turned  into  evening  fasts,  pre-  which  should  repair  and  make  amen. Is   for 

paratory  to  the  principal  festival.     Hut   it  the  loss  and  damage 

appears"  tint   a  vi-il   was  ob-erved  on  All  by  the   transgression   of  the   tii.-t 

Hallows  Dav.  by  watchin-  and   rini;in<_'  of  Eve.      Hv  a  woman,  : 

bells    all    Jii-ht'lonir,    even    till    the    vear  we  were   first  undone  ;   and 

1545,  when  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  letter  to  as    an    instrument    un. 

Cranmer.    as    to   "  creep! n'j   to  the  cross,"  and  a  lie. 

&c.,  desired  it  mi-ht  be  abolished.  Hlessed  Virgin  Marv  i-  that 

It  is  not  every  festival  which  has  a  vigil  Ire:i;eus,  in   his  fifth   b 
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parison  between  the  virgin  Eve  (for  such 
the  ancients  believed  her  to  be  till  after 
her  transgression),  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
"  Seductionem  illam  solutam"  &c.  ?'.  e. 
"  That  seduction  being  dissolved,  whereby 
ihe  virgin  Eve  designed  for  man  was  un 
happily  seduced ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  es 
poused  to  man,  by  the  truth,  happily 
received  the  glad  tidings  from  an  angel. 
For  as  the  former  was  seduced  by  the 
speech  of  an  angel  to  flee  from  GOD, 
having  transgressed  his  commandments; 
so  the  latter,  by  the  word  also  of  an  angel, 
received  the  good  news,  ut  portaret  DEUM, 
that  she  should  bear  GOD  within  her, 
being  obedient  to  his  word.  And  as  the 
former  was  seduced  to  flee  from  GOD,  so 
the  latter  was  persuaded  to  obey  GOD. 
So  that  the  Virgin  Mary  became  the  com 
forter  of  the  virgin  Eve."  Where  the 
last  words  of  the  holy  martyr  are  grossly 
misinterpreted  by  the  Latin  translator, 
and  have  given  to  the  Papists  to  conclude 
from  them,  that  Eve  was  saved  by  the  in 
tercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  most 
absurd  conceit,  unworthy  of  the  learned 
and  holy  father,  or  indeed  of  any  man 
else  of  common  sense ;  for  who  knows  not 
that  Eve  was  past  all  need  of  intercession, 
before  ever  the  Blessed  Mary  could  be 
capable  of  making  intercession  for  her  ? 
Doubtless  the  Greek  word  used  by  Ire- 
naeus  here  was  Trnpa/cXjyrof,  which,  as  it 
signifies  "  an  advocate,  so  it  also  as  fre 
quently  signifies  a  comforter,"  and  so 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  here.  But, 
you  will  say,  how  did  Eve  receive  comfort 
from  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ?  I  answer, 
in  that  gracious  promise  delivered  by 
GOD  himself  in  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
serpent,  after  Eve's  seduction  by  him, 
where  it  is  said,  "that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head." 
Every  man  now  knows  that  the  seed  there 
spoken  of  is  CHRIST  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  individual  woman,  whose  imme 
diate  seed  he  was  to  be,  is  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  holy  Virgin  was  the 
happy  instrument  of  the  saving  incarnation 
of  the  SON  of  GOD,  who  hath  effectually 
crushed  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and 
destroyed  his  power  over  all  those  that 
believe  on  himself,  and  thereby  she  became 
the  instrument  of  comfort  to  Eve  and  all 
other  sinners.  This  is  certainly  all  the 
good  father  intended  by  that  expression. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  consecrated  to 
be  a  temple  of  the  Divinity  in  a  singular 
manner.  For  the  eternal  SON  of  GOD,  by 
an  ineffable  conjunction,  united  himself 
to  that  human  nature,  which  was  mi- 


|  raculously  conceived  and  formed  in  her, 
even  whilst  it  was  within  her ;  and  so  he 

I  that  was  born  of  her,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  was  born  of  her,  was  Otai-fyonroc,  GOD 
and  Man.  O  astonishing  condescension 
of  the  SON  of  GOD  !  O  wonderful  ad- 

i  vancement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin !  and 
therefore  we  daily  sing  in  our  Te  Deum, 
"  Thou  art  the  king  of  Glory,  O  CHRIST  ; 
Thou  art  the  everlasting  SON  of  the 

I  FATHER.  When  thou  tookest  upon  thee 
to  deliver  man,  thou  didst  not  abhor  the 

\  Virgin's   womb."     Upon   which    account, 

i  the  fathers  of  the  third  General  Council  at 
Ephesus,  convened  against  Nestorius,  ap 
proved  the  title  of  Gforo-roc,  "  the  Mother 
of  GOD,"  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

A  little  afterwards  he  says,  I  will  men 
tion  some  few  instances  of  extravagant 
honour  which  the  Papists  give,  but  we  of 

i  the  Church  of  England  utterly  refuse  to 

!  yield  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  out  of  a  true 

\  zeal  to  the  honour  of  GOD. 

We  will  not  give  her  lavish  and  exces- 

i  sive  attributes,  beyond  what  the  Holy 
Scriptures  allow  her,  and  the  holy  men  of 
the  primitive  Church  afforded  her.  We 

.  will  call  her  "  blessed,"  as  the  mother  of 
our  LORD,  in  the  sense  above  explained. 
But  we  dare  not  call  her  "  queen  of 

'  heaven,"    "  queen    of  angels,    patriarchs, 

i  prophets,  and  apostles,"  "  source  of  the 
fountain  of  grace,"  "  refuge  of  sinners," 

i  "  comfort  of  the  afflicted,"  "  advocate  of 

:  all   Christians,"  as   she  is    called  in   that 

:  Litany  of  our  Lady,  still  used  in  their 
devotions.  For  we  have  no  instance  of 
such  attributes  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they 
are  too  big  for  any  mere  creature. 

We  will  not  ascribe  those  excellencies 
to  her  that  she  never  had  nor  could  have  ; 
as,  a  fulness  of  habitual  grace,  more  grace 
than  all  the  angels  and  archangels  of  GOD 
put  together  ever  had  ;  that  she  was  born 
without  original  sin,  and  never  committed 
any  the  least  actual  sin,  and,  consequently, 
never  needed  a  saviour.  These  are  wild 
things,  which  very  many  of  the  Papists, 
drunk  with  superstition,  say  of  her. 

We  will  not  give  her  the  honour  of  in 
vocation,  or  praying  to  her,  as  all  the 
Papists  do,  for  the  unanswerable  reasons 
above  mentioned.  Indeed,  as  long  as  that 
one  text  of  Scripture  remains  in  our 
Bibles,  which  we  read  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.), 
"  There  is  one  GOD,  and  one  Mediator 
between  GOD  and  men,  the  Man  CHRIST 
JESUS,  "  we  shall  never  be  persuaded, 
by  any  sophistry  or  subtle  distinctions  of 
our  adversaries,  to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
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mediation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  much 
less  of  any  other  saint.  Much  more  do 
we  abhor  the  impiety  of  tliose.among  the 
Papists,  who  have  held  it  disputable, 
whether  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or  the  blood  of  her  Son,  be  to  be  pre 
ferred  ;  and  at  last  could  pitch  upon  no 
better  resolution  than  this,  that  the  milk 
and  blood  should  be  mixed  together,  and 
both  compound  a  medicine  for  their  souls. 

We  abhor  to  divide  the  divine  kingdom 
and  empire,  giving  one -half,  the  better 
half,  the  kingdom  of  mercy,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  leaving  only  the  kingdom  of 
justice  to  her  Son.  This  is  downright 
treason  against  the  only  universal  King 
ind  Monarch  of  the  world. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  doxology 
which  some  great  and  learned  men  of  the 
Church  of  Home  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  close  their  printed  books  with,  "  Lnnx 
DKO  Deiparcsque  Virgiui :  "  "  Praise  be  to 
Goo,  and  the  Virgin-mother," 

We  should  tremble  every  joint  of  us, 
to  offer  any  such  recommendation  as  this 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Hear,  if  you  can 
without  horror,  a  prayer  of  theirs  to  her. 
[t  is  this  : 

'•  O  my  Lady,  holy  Mary,  I  recommend 
myself  into  thy  blessed  trust  and  singular 
custody,  and  into  the  bosom  of  thy  men  \. 
:his  night  and  evermore,  and  in  the  hour 
jf  my  death,  as  also  my  soul  and  my  bodv  : 
mil  I  yield  unto  thee  all  my  hope  and 
consolation,  all  my  distress  and  misery, 
:ny  lii'e  and  the  end  thereof,  that  by  thy 
most  holy  intercession,  and  by  thy  merits, 
,ill  my  works  may  be  directed  and  dis 
posed,  according  to  thine  and  thy  SON'S 
will.  Amen."  What  fuller  expressions 
,;an  we  use  to  declare  our  absolute  aili- 
ince,  trust,  and  dependence  on  the  eternal 
SON  of  Gon  himself,  than  they  here  use  in 
:his  recommendation  to  the  Virgin  ?  Yea, 
who  observes  not,  that  the  will  of  the 
'Blessed  Virgin  is  expressly  joined  with 
the  will  of  her  SON,  as  the  rule  of  our 
ictions,  and  that  so  as  that  her  will  is 
j-et  in  the  first  place.  A  plain  smatrh 
»f  their  old  blasphemous  impiety,  in 
ulvancing  the  Mother  above  the  Son, 
ind  giving  her  a  commanding  power 
iver  him.  Can  they  have  the  face  to  say, 
:hat  all  this  is  no  more  than  desiring  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  pray  for  them,  as  we 
lesire  the  prayers  of  one  another  on  earth? 
A.nd  yet  this  recommendation  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  Manual  of  Prayers  and  Litanies, 
n-inted  at  Antwerp  no  longer  ago  than 
1671,  and  that  pcriiitssu  supcrinritin,  in  the 


\  evening  prayers  for  Friday.  A  bo,,k  it  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  commonly  to  l>e  found 
in  the  hands  of  our  Knglish  Papists  ;  for  I 
had  it  from  a  near  relation  of  mine  (who 

1  had    been    perverted   by  the  emissaries  of 

|  Koine,  but  is  since  returned  again  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Kngland), 
who  assured  me  that  she  used  it  herself, 
by  the  direction  of  her  confessor,  in  her 

:  private  devotions. 

N'o  instance  of  Divine  honour  paid  to 
Mary  (remarks  Coleman  from  August!), 
is  recorded  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fifth 
century.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Proklus 
of  Constantinople,  were  the  first  to  pay 
these  honours  to  her.  Festivals  to  her 
memory  began  to  be  held  about  the  year 
4:J1,  but  were  not  generally  observed 
until  the  sixth  ceiitnrv.  From  this  time 
until  the  sixteenth  centurv,  thev  were 
general  ill  all  the  Western  Churches,  though 
dill'ering  in  number  and  in  rank,  in  the 
several  countries  of  Europe.  The  Greek 
Church  observes  only  three  great  festival.-) 
of  this  description. 

The  following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of 
the  principal  le>ti\al<  in  <picstion. 

].  The  festival  of  the  Purification.  Can 
dlemas.  Feb.  2.,  instituted  in  the  sixth 
centurv. 

•_'.  ( )l'the  Annunci'ition.  popularly  styled 
Ladv  l);iv.  March  :Mth,  an  early  festival, 

'  styled  by  St.  Bcrnhard.  radix  omnium 
festorum. 

:}.  Of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Kli/a- 
beth,  instituted  by  I'rban  Vl."l:5M). 

4.  Of    the    Assumption    of    Mary    into 
Heaven,  Aug.  IJth.  early  instituted.    Mary 
was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  France ;  and 
for  this  reason  this  day  was  observed  with 
peculiar    care.      It  was    also   tin.-   birthday 
of    Xapoleon,    and    accordingly    was     ob 
served  under  his  dynasty  as  the  great   fes 
tival  of  the  nation. 

5.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Mary.  Sept.  Mh, 
instituted    in   the    Kastern   Church    in    the 
seventh    century  ;   in   the  'Western,  in   the 
eleventh  or  twelfth. 

(I.   Of  the  Naming  of  Mary,  A.D.  \">\:\. 

7.  Of  Conception.  This  feast,  accord 
ing  to  Hellarniine,  was  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  question  so  fiercely 
discussed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  respecting  the  immaculate  con 
ception. 

VISITATION.  This  i>  that  office 
which  is  performed  by  the  I.Miop  once  in 
three  years,  or  by  his  archdeacon  every 
vear,  bv  visiting  the  churches  throughout 
the  diocese.  It  i-  the  duty  of  a  cum- 
U  i 
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missary  to  summon" the  churchwardens  and 
sidesmen  to  a  visitation,  but  he  has  no 
authority  to  summon  any  other  persons ; 
but  if  he  does  summon  those  persons,  and 
they,  refusing  to  appear,  should  be  excom 
municated  for  this  contempt,  a  prohibition 
would  be  granted.  (./Vo^,  122.)  Two 
things  are  requisite  in  these  visitations  : 
1st.  The  charge.  2nd.  The  inquiry.  The 
charge  consists  of  such  things  as  the  visitor 
thinks  proper  to  impart  to  the  clergy  ;  but 
usually  it  is  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
duty,  and  to  persuade  them  to  perform  it. 
The  inquiry  formerly  consisted  of  several 
articles  taken  out  of  the  canons ;  and  the 
bishop's  visitation  being  accounted  an 
episcopal  synod,  there  were  at  that  time 
certain  persons  who  attended  it,  and  who 
were  called  Testes  Synodales,  or  Juratores 
Sytiodi,  and  they  were  to  present  those  who 
were  negligent  in  performing  religious 
offices,  or  any  irregularities  amongst  the 
clergy,  both  in  respect  to  their  morals  and 
behaviour,  and  likewise  all  dilapidations, 
and  generally  what  they  found  to  be  amiss 
in  the  diocese.  The  bishop  at  first  exer 
cised  this  jurisdiction  alone  ;  it  was  what 
was  implied  in  his  very  office ;  and  this  he 
was  to  do  in  every  parish  throughout  his 
diocese  once  a  year,  there  to  examine  the 
minister  and  the  people,  which  he  might  do 
with  more  ease  at  that  time,  because 
parish  churches  were  not  so  numerous 
then  as  afterwards.  When  this  was  dis 
used,  then  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  be 
assembled  in  a  certain  place,  and  inquiry 
was  made,  upon  oath,  concerning  the  state 
of  the  clergy,  and  at  this  place  they  were 
all  bound  to  appear. 

Afterwards,  when  bishops  came  to  be 
ministers  of  state,  and  to  attend  the  courts 
of  kings,  which  began  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  then  archdeacons  were  vested  with 
this  jurisdiction  under  the  bishops,  and 
visited  in  those  years  wherein  the  bishops 
did  not.  But  still  the  bishops  were  to 
visit  once  in  three  years,  and  being  then 
the  king's  barons  and  statesmen,  they  came 
with  very  great  equipage,  insomuch  that,  by 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  their  number  was 
limited  according  to  their  qualities,  viz.  if 
the  visitor  was  an  archbishop,  he  was  not 
to  have  above  fifty  horses  in  his  retinue ; 
if  a  bishop,  he  was  not  to  exceed  thirty  ; 
if  a  cardinal,  then  twenty-five  ;  if  an  arch 
deacon,  he  was  to  have  no  more  than 
seven,  and  a  dean  but  two ;  and  if  they 
respectively  exceeded  those  numbers,  then 
no  procuration  was  due  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  supernumeraries.  But  even  this  was 


very  chargeable  to  the  parochial  clergy, 
for  the  visitor  was  to  be  maintained  at 
their  expense  a  day  and  night  in  every ' 
parish;  and,  therefore,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  turn  that  chai'ge  into  a  certain  sum. 
which  is  now  called  procurations,  and  tint- 
is  paid  to  archdeacons  in  that  very  year 
wherein  bishops  visit,  for  it  is  by  some 
affirmed  to  be  due  to  them  ratione  officii : 
and  some  say  it  is  due  to  them  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  of  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  5.,  bj 
which  these  duties  are  made  pensions 
The  first  of  these  opinions  is  contrary  to 
several  canons,  which  not  only  enjoin  per 
sonal  visitations,  but  expressly  1'orbid  anj 
procurations  to  be  paid  where  the  arch 
deacon  himself  did  not  visit  in  person. 
But  notwithstanding  those  canons,  cus 
tom  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  arch 
deacons  receive  these  fees  in  the  bishop'? 
triennials,  when  they  do  not  visit  in  person, 
but  instead  of  that  they  hold  two  chapter? 
about  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  there. 
by  themselves  or  their  officials,  they  for 
mally  inquire  into  the  state  and  conditioi: 
of  the  Church,  which  inquiry  is  now  called 
a  visitation,  and  for  which  they  are  entitled 
to  these  fees. 

Visitation,  as  commonly  understood,  de 
notes  the  act  of  the  bishop,  or  other  ordi 
nary,  going  his  circuit  through  his  diocest 
or  district,  with  a  full  power  of  inquin 
into  such  matters  as  relate  to  churn 
government  and  discipline.  By  the  canor 
law  visitations  were  to  be  once  a  year 
but  that  was  intended  of  parochial  visita 
tions,  or  a  personal  repairing  to  every 
church,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  as 
signment  of  procurations,  but  also  by  tin 
indulgence,  where  every  church  cannot  bi 
conveniently  repaired  to,  of  calling  to 
gether  the  clergy  and  laity  from  severa 
parts  into  one  convenient  place,  that  th« 
visitation  of  them  may  not  be  postponed 
From  this  indulgence  and  the  great  ex 
tent  of  the  dioceses  grew  the  custom  01 
citing  the  clergy  and  people  to  attend  visi 
tations  at  particular  places.  But  as  to- 
parochial  visitation,  or  the  inspection  info 
the  fabrics,  mansions,  utensils,  and  orna 
ments  of  the  church,  that  care  has  lonj; 
devolved  upon  the  archdeacons,  who,  a1 
their  first  institutions  in  the  ancient  church 
were  only  to  attend  the  bishops  at  thei; 
ordination  and  other  public  services  ii; 
the  cathedral,  but  being  afterwards  oc 
casionally  employed  by  them  in  the  exer 
cise  of  jurisdiction,  not  only  the  work  o 
parochial  visitation,  but  also  the  holding 
of  general  synods  or  visitations,  when  th- 
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bishop  did  not  visit,  r:imc  by  decrees  to 
bo  known  and  established  branches  of  tin- 
archdiaconal  oflicc  as  such,  which  liy  this 
means  attained  to  the  dignity  of  ordinary, 
instead  of  delegated  jurisdiction;  and  l>y 
these  degrees  came  on  the  present  practice 
of  triennial  visitations  by  bishops ;  so  as 
the  bishop  is  not  only  not  obliged  by  law 
to  visit  annually,  but  is  actually  restrained 
from  it. 

By  the  137th  canon  it  is  enjoined,  that 
forasmuch  as  a  chief  and  principal  cause 
sand  use  of  visitation  is,  that  the  bishop, 
archdeacon,  or  other  assigned  to  visit,  may 
get  some  knowledge  of  the  state,  sulli- 
ciency,  and  ability  of  the  clergy  and  other 
persons  whom  they  are  to  visit,  we  think 
lit  convenient  that  every  parson,  vicar, 
Jcurate,  schoolmaster,  or  other  person  li- 
Icensed  whatsoever,  do  at  the  bishop's  lir-t 
visitation,  or  at  the  nextVisitation  after  his 
{.admission,  shew  and  exhibit  unto  him  his 
•letters  of  orders,  institution,  and  indue- 
Ition,  and  all  other  his  dispensation-,  li- 
fcenses,  or  faculties  whatsoever,  to  be  by 
fvhe  said  bishop  either  allowed  or  (if  there 
;be  just  cause)  disallowed  and  rejected, 
i  ind,  being  by  him  approved,  to  be  (as  the 
Custom  is)  signed  by  the  registrar,  and 
that  the  whole  fees  accustomed  to  be  paid 
t,n  the  visitations  in  respect  of  the  premises, 
8)6  paid  only  once  in  the  whole  time  of 
fcivery  bishop,  and  afterwards  but  half  of 
f.he  said  accustomed  fees  in  everv  other 
visitation  during  the  said  bishop's  con- 
i  inuance. 

JJ  Gibson  says,  that  none  but  the  bishop 
5i>r  other  person  exercising  ecclesiastical 
Authority  by  commission  from  him,  has 

•  "ight  dc  jure    conimuni    to  require   these 
exhibits    of  the   clergy;  therefore,  if  the 

Irchdeacon  require  it,  it  must  be  on  the 
'oot  of  custom,  the  beginning  whereof,  he 
ays,  has  probably  been  encroachment, 

;'ince  it  is  not  likely  that  any  bishop  should 
ive  to  the  archdeacon  and  his  official  a 

•  lower  of  allowing  or  disallowing  such  in- 
truments  as  have  been  granted  by  himself 

Mr  his  predecessors.  The  canon  last  men 
tioned  appears  to  lie  in  observance  now, 
>r  it  is  the  practice  for  each  clergyman  to 
xhibit  these  letters  of  orders,  &e.  on  his 
rst  attendance  at  the  bishop's  visitation, 
nd  on  the  first  appointment  to  an  oflico 
:c.  in  any  diocese,  as  well  as  upon  several 
ther  occasions. 

By  a  constitution  of  Othobon  it  is  or- 
uained,  that  archdeacons  visit  the  churches 
rofitably  and  faithfully  bv  inquiring  "t 
je  sacred  vessels  and  vesting::!-,  an  1  h^w 


the  service  is  performed,  and  generally  of 
temporals  and  spirituals,  and  what  they 
find  to  want  correction  that  they  correct 
diligently.  And  it  was  further 'ordained 
by  this  as  well  as  by  other  constitutions, 
that  they  should  not  extort  money  bv 
giving  sentence  unjustly. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Rey 
nolds,  it  was  enjoined  that  archdeacons 
and  their  oilieials  in  the  visitation  of 

j  churches  have  a  diligent  regard  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  ami  especially  of  the 
chancel,  to  see  it'  they  want  repair;  and  if 
they  find  any  defects  of  that  kind,  limit 
a  certain  time  under  a  penalty  within 
which  they  shall  be  repaired. 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Laiv_r- 

|  ton,  archdeacons  in  their  visitation  are  to 
see  that  the  ollices  of  the  chuicli  are  duly 
administered,  and  shall  take  an  aeeoiint  in 
writing"  of  all  the  ornament-;  and  utensils 
of  churches,  and  of  the  vestments  and 
books,  and  shall  require  them  t<>  be  pre 
sent  d  before  them  every  year,  that  they 
may  tee  what  has  been  added  and  what 

lost. 

It  i-  said  that  the  archdeacon,  although 
there  be  not  a  cause,  may  visit  once  a  year  ; 
and  if'  there  In;  a  cau-e.  he  may  visit 
oftener :  and  that  where  it  is  said  in  the 
canon  law,  he  ought  to  visit  from  three 
years  to  three  yea'--1,  this  i-  to  be  under 
stood  so  that  he  shall  vi-it  from  three 
y^ar-  to  three  year-  of  necessity,  but  that 
he  may  visit  every  year  if  he  will. 

At  these  archdiaconal  visitations  the 
churchwarden-  are  to  make  presentments; 
and  though  their  dutv  in  that  particular 
has  become  in  practice,  to  a  great  extent, 
obsolete,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 
law  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject.  The 
following  canons  relate  to  these  present 
ments. 

Because  it  often  cometh  to  pass,  that 
churchwardens,  sidemen,  questmen,  and 
such  other  persons  of  the  laity  as  are  to 
take  care  for  the  suppressing  of  sin  and 
wickedness,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  by 
admonition,  reprehension, and  denunciation 
to  their  ordinaries,  do  forbear  to  discharge 
their  duties  therein,  either  through  fear 
of  their  superior-:,  or  through  negligence, 
more  than  were  tit.  the  licentiousness  of 
these  times  considered,  we  do  ordain,  that 
hereafter  every  par.-on  and  vicar,  or  in  the 
lawful  absence  of  any  parson  and  vicar, 
then  tin  ir  curates  and  substitutes,  may 
join  in  every  presentment  with  the  said 
churchwardens,  sidemen,  and  the  rest 
above  mentioned,  at  the  time-  of  visitation, 
i  i  -1 
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if  they  the  said  churchwardens  and  the 
rest  will  present  such  enormities  as  are 
apparent  in  the  parish  ;  or  if  they  will  not, 
then  every  such  parson  and  vicar,  or,  in 
their  absence  as  aforesaid,  their  curates, 
may  themselves  present  to  their  ordinaries 
at  such  times,  and  when  else  they  think  it 
meet,  all  such  crimes  as  they  have  in 
charge  or  otherwise,  as  by  them  (being 
the  persons  that  should  have  the  chief 
care  for  the  suppressing  of  sin  and  impiety 
in  their  parishes)  shall  be  thought  to 
require  due  reformation.  Provided  always, 
that  if  any  man  confess  his  secret  and 
hidden  sins  to  the  minister,  for  the  un 
burdening  of  his  conscience,  and  to  receive 
spiritual  consolation  and  ease  of  mind  from 
him,  we  do  not  any  way  bind  the  said 
minister  by  this  our  constitution,  but  do 
straightly  charge  and  admonish  him,  that 
he  do  not  at  any  time  reveal  and  make 
known  to  any  person  whatsoever  any 
crime  or  offence  so  committed  to  his  trust 
and  secresy  (except  they  be  such  crimes 
as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  his  own  life 
may  be  called  in  question  for  concealing 
the  same)  under  pain  of  irregularity. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  godly-disposed 
person,  or  for  any  ecclesiastical  judge, 
upon  knowledge  or  notice  given  unto  him 
or  them,  of  any  enormous  crime  within  his 
jurisdiction,  to  move  the  minister,  church 
wardens,  or  sidemen,  as  they  tender  the 
glory  of  GOD  and  reformation  of  sin,  to 
present  the  same,  if  they  shall  find  suffi 
cient  cause  to  induce  them  thereunto,  that 
it  may  be  in  due  time  punished  and 
reformed. 

For  the  avoiding  of  such  incon 
veniences  as  heretofore  have  happened, 
by  the  hasty  making  of  bills  and  present 
ments  upon  the  days  of  visitation  and 
synods,  it  is  ordered,  that  always,  hereafter, 
every  chancellor,  archdeacon,  commissary, 
and  every  other  person  having  ecclesi 
astical  jurisdiction,  at  the  ordinary  time 
when  the  churchwardens  are  sworn,  and 
the  archbishop  and  bishops,  when  he  or 
they  do  summon  their  visitation,  shall 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the 
churchwardens,  questmen,  and  sidemen  of 
every  parish,  or  to  some  of  them,  such 
books  of  articles  as  they  or  any  of  them 
shall  require  (for  the  year  following)  the 
said  churchwardens,  questmen,  and  side- 
men,  to  ground  their  presentments  upon, 
at  such  times  as  they  are  to  exhibit  them. 
In  which  book  shall  be  contained  the 
form  of  the  oath  which  must  be  taken  im 
mediately  before  every  such  presentment ; 


to  the  intent  that,  having  beforehand  time 
sufficient,  not  only  to  peruse  and  consider 
what  their  said  oath  shall  be,  but  the 
articles  also  whereupon  they  are  to  ground 
their  presentments,  they  may  frame  them 
at  home  both  advisedly  and  truly,  to  the 
discharge  of  their  own  consciences  (after 
they  are  sworn),  as  becometh  honest  and 
godly  men. 

Whereas,  for  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nous  persons  and  disorders  in  every  parish, 
the  churchwardens,  questmen,  sidemen, 
and  other  such  church  officers  are  sworn, 
and  the  minister  charged,  to  present  as 
well  the  crimes  and  disorders  committed 
by  the  said  criminous  persons,  as  also  the 
common  fame  which  is  spread  abroad  of 
them,  whereby  they  are  often  maligned, 
and  sometimes  troubled,  by  the  said  de 
linquents  or  their  friends  ;  we  do  admonish 
and  exhort  all  judges,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal,  as  they  regard  and  reverence 
the  fearful  judgment-seat  of  the  highest 
judge,  that  they  admit  not  in  any  of  their 
courts  any  complaint,  plea,  suit  or  suits, 
against  any  such  churchwardens,  quest- 
men,  sidemen,  or  other  church  officers,  for 
making  any  such  presentments,  nor  against 
any  minister  for  any  presentments  that  he 
shall  make :  all  the  said  presentments 
tending  to  the  restraint  of  shameless  im 
piety,  and  considering  that  the  rules  both 
of  charity  and  government  do  presume  that 
they  did  nothing  therein  of  malice,  but 
for  the  discharge  of  their  consciences. 

No  churchwardens,  questtnen,  or  side- 
men  of  any  parish  shall  be  enforced  tc 
exhibit  their  presentments  to  any  having 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  above  once  it 
every  year  where  it  hath  been  no  oftenei 
used,  nor  above  twice  in  every  diocese 
whatsoever,  except  it  be  at  the  bishop'- 
visitation  :  provided  always,  that,  as  gooi 
occasion  shall  require,  it  shall  be  lawfu 
for  every  minister,  churchwardens,  ant! 
sidemen,  to  present  offenders  as  oft  as  the} 
shall  think  meet :  and  for  these  voluntary 
presentments  no  fee  shall  be  taken. 

No  churchwardens,  questmen,  or  side- 
men,  shall  be  called  or  cited,  but  only  at 
the  said  time  or  times  before  limited,  t< 
appear  before  any  ecclesiastical  judg* 
whatsoever,  for  refusing  at  other  times  ti 
present  any  faults  committed  in  their 
parishes,  and  punishable  by  ecclesiastics' 
laws.  Neither  shall  they  or  any  of  them 
after  their  presentments  exhibited  at  air 
of  those  times,  be  any  further  trouble* 
for  the  same,  except  upon  manifest  an«. 
evident  proof  it  may  appear  that  they  du 
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then  willingly  and  wittingly  omit  to  pre 
sent  sonic  such  public  crime  or  crime*  as 
they  knew  to  be  committed,  or  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  there  was  then  a  public 
fame  of  them,  or  unless  there  be  very  just 
cause  to  call  them  for  the  explanation  of 
their  former  presentments  :  in  which  case 
of  wilful  omission,  their  ordinaries  shall 
proceed  against  them  in  such  sort  as  in 
causes  of  wilful  perjury  in  a  court  eccle 
siastical  it  is  already  provided. 

The  office  of  all  churchwardens  and 
sidesmen  shall  be  reputed  to  continue 
until  the  new  churchwardens  that  shall 
succeed  them  be  sworn,  which  shall  be  tlie 
first  week  after  Easter,  or  some  week 
following,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  ordinary;  which  time  so  appointed 
shall  always  be  one  of  the  two  times  in 
every  year  when  the  minister,  and  church 
wardens,  and  sidemen  of  every  parish 
shall  exhibit  to  their  several  ordinaries 
the  presentments  of  such  enormities  as 
have  happened  in  their  parishes  since 
their  last  presentments.  And  this  duty 
they  shall  perform  before  the  newly 
chosen  churchwardens  and  sidemen  be 
sworn,  and  shall  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
over  the  said  presentments  to  those  that 
•are  newly  come  into  that  office,  and  are 
I  by  intendment  ignorant  of  such  crime-, 
:  under  pain  of  those  censures  which  are 
appointed  for  the  reformation  of  such 
dalliers  and  dispensers  with  their  own 
'consciences  and  oaths. 

For  the  presentments  of  every  parish 
church  or  chapel,  the  registrar  of  any 
'court  where  they  are  to  be  exhibited  shall 
'not  receive  in  one  year  above  4<l.,  under 
pain,  for  every  offence  therein,  of  MI-- 
'pension  from  the  execution  of  his  ollice 
for  the  space  of  a  month,  totics  quoties. 

No  minister  shall  in  any  wise  admit  to  [ 
the  receiving  of  the  holy  communion 
: any  churchwardens  or  sidemen,  who,  hav 
ing  taking  their  oaths  to  present  to  their 
ordinaries  all  such  public  offences  as  they 
'are  particularly  charged  to  inquire  of  in 
•their  several  parishes,  shall  (notwith 
standing  the  said  oaths,  and  that  their 
faithful  discharge  of  them  is  the  chief' 
means  whereby  public1  sins  and  offences 
may  be  reformed  and  punished)  wittingly  • 
and  willingly,  desperately  and  irreligiously, 
'incur  the  horrible  crime  of  perjury,  either 
in  neglecting  or  in  refusing  to  present 
such  of  the  said  enormities  and  public 
'offences  as  they  know  themselves  to  be 
committed  in  their  said  parishes,  or  are 
notoriously  offensive  to  the  congregation  , 


there,  although  they  lie  urged  bv  some 
of  their  neighbours,  or  liv  their  minister, 
cr  by  the  ordinary  hiniM-lf,  to  di-diari."' 
their  consciences  by  presenting  of  tlivm, 
and  not  to  incur  so  desperately  the  said 
horrible  sin  of  perjurv. 

In  places  where  the  bishop  and  arch 
deacon  do,  by  prescription  or  composition, 
visit  at  several  times  in  one  and  the  same- 
year,  lest  for  one  and  the  selfsame  fault, 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  be 
challenged  and  molested  in  divers  eccle 
siastical  courts,  we  do  order  and  appoint, 
that  every  archdeacon  or  his  ollicial, 
within  one  month  after  the  visitaiioii 
ended  that  year  and  the  presentments 
received,  shall  certify  under  hi>  hand  and 
seal,  to  the  bishop  or  his  chancellor,  the 
names  and  crimes  of  all  such  as  are  de 
tected  and  presented  in  his  said  visitation, 
to  the  end  the  chancellor  >h;ill  henceforth 
forbear  to  convent  any  person  for  any 
crime  ov  cause  so  detected  or  presented 
to  the  archdeacon.  And  the  chancellor, 
within  the  like  time  after  the  bishop's 
visitation  ended  and  presentments  re 
ceived,  shall,  under  his  hand  ami  seal, 
signify  to  the  archdeacon  or  his  ollicial 
the  names  and  crimes  of  all  such  persons, 
which  shall  be  detected  or  presented  unto 
him  in  that  visitation,  to  the  same  intent 
as  aforesaid.  And  if  these  officers  shall 
not  certify  each  other  as  is  here  prescribed, 
or  after  Mich  certificate  shall  intermeddle 
with  the  crimes  or  persons  detected  and 
presented  in  each  other's  visitation,  then 
every  of  them  so  offending  shall  be  sus 
pended  from  all  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  until  lie 
shall  repay  the  costs  and  expenses  which 
the  parties  grieved  have  been  at  by  that 
vexation. 

As  to  legal  proof:  in  case  the  party 
presented  denies  the  fact  to  be  true,  the 
making  good  the  truth  of  the  presentment, 
that  \f,  the  furnishing  the  court  with  all 
proper  evidences  of  it,  undoubtedly  rests 
upon  the  person  presenting.  And  as  the 
spiritual  court  in  such  case  is  entitled  by 
law  to  call  upon  churchwardens  to  support 
their  picseiitments,  so  are  churchwardens 
obliged,  not  only  by  law  (Dr.  (iibson 
savs),  but  also  'in  conscience,  to  see  the 
presentment  effectually  Mip|  orh-d  ;  be 
cause,  to  denv  the  court  those  evidences 
which  induced  them  to  prex-nt  upon  oath, 
i<  to  desert  their  presentment,  and  is  little 
better,  in  point  of  conscience,  than  not  to 
present  at  all,  inasmuch  as  through  their 
default,  the  presentment  is  rendered  m- 
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effectual  as  to  all  purposes  of  removing 
the  scandal,  or  reforming  the  offender. 
And  from  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  wish 
that  the  parishioners  would  think  them 
selves  bound  (as  on  many  accounts  they 
certainly  are  bound)  to  support  their 
churchwardens  in  seeing  that  their  pre 
sentments  are  rendered  effectual.  In  any 
point  which  concerns  the  repairs  or  orna 
ments  of  churches,  or  the  providing  con 
veniences  of  any  kind  for  the  service  of 
GOD,  when  such  defects  as  these  are  pre 
sented,  the  spiritual  judge  immediately, 
and  of  course,  enjoins  the  churchwarden 
presenting  to  see  the  defect  made  good, 
and  supports  him  in  repaying  himself  by 
a  legal  and  reasonable  rate  upon  the 
parish.  But  what  he  intends  is,  the  sup 
porting  the  churchwardens  in  the  pro 
secution  of  such  immoral  and  unchristian 
livers  as  they  find  themselves  obliged  by 
their  oath  to  present,  as  fornicators,  adul 
terers,  common  swearers,  drunkards,  and 
such  like,  whose  example  is  of  pernicious 
consequence,  and  likely  to  bring  many 
evils  upon  the  parish. 

It  is  customary  for  the  archdeacon  at 
his  visitation,  to  call  upon  one  of  his  clergy 
to  preach  what  is  called  a  visitation  ser 
mon  ;  and  although  it  appears  that,  for 
merly,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  visitor  himself 
to  preach  this  sermon,  it  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  clergyman  so  called 
upon  by  the  archdeacon  may  refuse. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK.  In 
so  uncertain  a  world,  where  sickness  some 
times  interrupts  the  very  joys  of  marriage, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  sad  office  should 
be  placed  next  to  matrimony ;  for  all 
people  in  all  conditions,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  are  subject  to  diseases  continually ; 
so  that  when  any  person  falls  sick,  those 
that  are  in  health  must  "  remember  them, 
as  being  themselves  also  in  the  body 
(Heb.  xiii.  3.),  and  liable  to  the  same 
calamities;"  and  all  Christians  are  com 
manded  to  visit  their  neighbours  in  this 
estate,  and  are  promised  they  shall  be 
rewarded  by  GOD  for  so  doing  (Ps.  xli. 
1,  2.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  36.  James,  i.  27. 
Ecclus.  vii.  35.).  And  in  the  primitive 
times  they  were  famous  for  this  piece  of 
charity.  But  it  is  especially  the  duty  of 
the  clergy  "  to  visit  the  sick,"  a  duty 
instituted  and  enjoined  by  GOD  himself; 
"  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  LOKD  ;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  LORD 


shall  raise  him  up,  and  if  he  have  com 
mitted  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him" 
(James,  v.  14,  15,).  In  which  words  (being 
the  original  and  foundation  of  this  office) 
we  may  note,  first,  that  the  duty  is  en 
joined  by  divine  authority,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  barely  a  point  of  civility,  but  an 
act  of  religion,  and  a  necessary  duty  which 
GOD  requires  from  us.  Secondly,  the 
time  to  perform  it  is,  "when  any  are  sick 
among  us ; "  for  then  the  parties  have 
most  need  of  comfort,  advice,  and  prayers 
to  support  them  and  procure  help  for 
them,  as  also  to  prepare  them  for  their 
last  and  great  account;  and  then  these 
religious  exercises  will  do  us  most  good, 
because  sickness  embitters  the  world  and 
endears  heaven  to  us,  making  us  pray 
devoutly,  and  hearken  willingly  to  holy 
advice ;  so  that  this  happy  opportunity 
must  not  be  lost ;  nor  may  it  be  deferred 
till  the  sick  persons  be  very  weak  and 
nigh  to  death,  for  then  they  are  incapable 
either  to  join  in  the  office,  or  to  receive 
the  main  benefits  thereof;  and  the  word 
in  St.  James  is,  "if  any  be  infirm"  (ver. 
14.) ;  to  note,  this  should  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  sickness,  and  not  put  off  till 
the  physicians  give  men  over.  Thirdly, 
as  to  the  manner  of  performing  this  duty; 

1.  The   sick   man    (or  his  friends)   must 
"  send  for  the  priest,"  who  else  mny  either 
not  know  of  his  sickness,  or  when  it  may 
be   seasonable  to  visit ;   and  if  he  come 
unsent  for,  it  is  more  than  he  is  obliged; 
to  do ;  but  yet  it  is  an  act  of  great  charity, 
because  GOD  requires  the  elders  of  the 
Church  shall  do  this  duty.     The  sick  man  • 
must  pray  for  himself  (ver.  13.)  ;  an<l  his 
neighbours  may  pray  with  him  and  for 
him  (ver.  16.)  ;  but  neither  of  these  suf- 
ficeth,  he  must  send  for  the  minister  be-' 
sides,   who,    now   the    Church   is    settled, 
lives  not  far  from   him,   and   he  is  most 
able  to  give  counsel,  and  most  likely  to 
prevail,  because  GOD  requires  him  to  per 
form    this    office,    which    is   described   ia 
St.  James.     1.  By   "praying   over   him," 
that  is,  besides  him  in  the  house  where  he 
lies  sick.     And  since  GOD  enjoins  prayer 
shall  be  made,  and  doth  not  prescribe  the 
form  ;  as   all  other  Churches  have  made 
proper  forms,  so  hath  ours  also  composed 
tin's,  which   is   the  most   full   and   useful 
office  on  this  occasion  extant  in  the  world. 

2.  In  St.  James's  time,  and  as  long  as  the 
miraculous  gift  of  healing  continued,  they 
"  anointed  the   sick  with  oil    also   in  the 
name  of  JESUS,"  not  to  convey  any  grace 
to  the  soul  (as  the  Papists  now  pretend 
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to  do  by  their  extreme  unction,  lately 
made  a  sacrament),  but  to  work  a  mi 
raculous  cure,  which  was  the  usual  etl'ect 
in  those  ages.  But  the  power  and  gift 
being  now  ceased,  the  reformed  Churches 
left  ofFthe  oil,  which  was  the  sign,  because 
the  thing  signified  was  now  taken  away. 
But  yet  we  retain  all  the  substantial  parts 
of  this  ofiice.  3.  Here  are  by  St.  James 
set  down  "the  benefits"  which  may  be 
obtained  by  it,  which  are  annexed  to  the 
"prayer  of  faith,"  the  part  which  was  not 
Ceremonial,  and  which  continues  still  as 
the  benefits  also  shall  do,  namely,  this 
shall  be  a  means  "  to  save  the  sick  ;"  and 
more  particularly,  1.  "The  LORD  shall 
raise  him  up,"  that  is,  if  GOD  see  that 
health  be  good  for  him,  the  devout  per 
forming  of  this  ofiice  shall  contribute  to 
his  recovery;  or,  2.  However  (because 
men  are  mortal  and  must  die  at  some 
time)  it  shall  be  a  means  "  to  procure 
forgiveness"  of  the  sins  he  "hath  com 
mitted;"  not  the  priest  only  will  absolve 
him  upon  his  penitent  confession,  but 
GOD  will  seal  his  pardon,  and  then,  whe 
ther  life  or  death  follow,  the  man  shall 
be  happy.  Wherefore,  as  we  love  our 
friends,  or  our  own  souls,  all  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  necessary  and  profitable 
oflicc  be  not  neglected.  The  method  of 
performing  which  in  this  Church  may  be 
thus  described  :  The  usual  ofiice  contains, 
1.  Supplications  to  avert  evil  in  "  I  he 
salutation  and  short  litany."  2.  Travers 
to  procure  good  things  in  "the  L<>ui>'s 
prayer  and  the  two  collects."  3.  Exhort 
ations  prescribed  in  the  "  large  form  of 
exhortation  ;"  and  directions  in  the  rubric, 
to  advise  the  sick  man  "to  forgive"  freely, 
"to  give"  liberally,  "to  do  justice"  in 
settling  his  estate,  and  to  "  confess  his 
sins"  humbly  and  ingenuously  unto  (Jon's 
minister  now  with  him.  4.  Consolations 
in  the  "absolution,  the  prayer"  to  (Jon 
to  confirm  it,  in  "the  71st  Psa.lm,"  and 
the  concluding  "  benedictions." 

Secondly,  there  are  added,  1.  "Extra 
ordinary  prayers  for  a  sick  child,  for  one 
past  recovery,  for  a  dying  person,"  and 
"for  one  troubled  in  conscience."  '2.  The 
manner  of  administering  "  tin;  commu 
nion"  to  the  sick.  — Dean  Comber. 

As  to  the  form  of  prayer  to  be  n-ed  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  left  to  the  prudence  of 
the  Church  ;  since  GOD  hath  only  in 
general  ordered  prayers  to  be  made,  but 
not  prescribed  any  particular  words,  there 
fore  several  Churches  have  made  and 
used  several  forms  proper  for  the  occasion. 


The  Greek  Church  hath  a  very  large  oflie,: 
in  their  euchologioii  ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  corrupted  by  the  superstitious 
additions  of  later  ages,  though  some  of  the 
ancient  prayers  may  yet  be  discerned 
there.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Western 
Church  are  those  which  bear  the  names 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Gregory;  and 
that  which  Cardinal  Bona  cites  with  this 
title  "  Fro  infirmis,"  written  about  Duo 
(10-JO)  years  ago,  and  supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  old  Gallican  service.  And  upon 
the  Reformation  the  several  Protestant 
Churches  had  their  several  forms,  which 
are  in  use  anionirst  them  at  this  day 
But  this  ofiice  of  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  thought  to  excel  all  that  are  now 
extant  in  the  world;  and  it  exactly  agrees 
with  the  method  of  the  primitive  violation 
of'  the.  sick  in  St.  Chryso-tom's  time. — 
Dean  Comber. 

VISITATORIAL  TOWER.  Every 
corporation,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
visitable  by  some  superior:  and  every  spi- 
ritual  person  being  a  corporation  sole,  is 
visitable  by  the  ordinary.  There  K  how 
ever,  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  an  excep 
tion  to  this  rule;  for,  by  composition, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  never  visits 
the  Bislmp  of  London.  During  a  visita 
tion,  all  inferior  jurisdictions  are  inhibited 
from  exercising  jurisdiction:  but  this 
right,  from  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  exercise  of  it,  is  u-ually  conceded;  so 
that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  in 
ferior  court  is  continued  notwithstanding. 

VULGAR  TONGUK.  This  expres 
sion  in  the  baptismal  otlice  stood  formerly 
"  in  the  English  tongue."  The  alteration 
was  made  in  compliance,  a<  it  should 
seem,  with  a  suggestion  of  Bishop  Cosins, 
that  ••suppose,  as  it  often  tails  out,  that 
children  of  strangers,  which  never  intend 
to  stay  in  England,  be  brought  theie  to 
be  baptized,"  it  w>uM  be  exceptionable 
that  "they  also  -hould  be  exhorted  and 
enjoined  to  learn  those  principles  of  re 
ligion  in  the  English  tongue." 

^  VULGATE.  The  name  given  to  what 
i-  called  the  vulgar  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  the  most  ancient  ver 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin,  and  the 
only  one,  which' the  Church  of  Rome  ac 
knowledges  to  be  authentic. 

The  vulgute  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated,'  almo-t  word  for  word,  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  ;  the  author 
of  it  is  not  known,  or  so  much  as  guessed 
at.  It  was  a  lonir  time  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Italic  version,  as  being  of 
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very  great  antiquity  in  the  Latin  Church. 
It  was  commonly  in  use,  before  St.  Jerome 
made  a  new  one  from  the  Hebrew.  St.  j 
Austin  preferred  this  vulgate  before  all  ! 
the  other  Latin  versions,  as  rendering  the 
words  and  sense  of  the  sacred  text  more 
closely  and  justly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
It  has  been  since  corrected  from  the 
emendations  of  St.  Jerome ;  and  it  is  the 
mixture  of  the  ancient  Italic  version  with 
the  corrections  of  St.  Jerome,  that  is  now 
called  the  vulgate,  and  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  has  declared  to  be  authentic. 

The  vulgate  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
by  the  Romanists,  generally  preferred  to 
the  common  Greek  text.  The  priests 
read  no  other  at  the  altar ;  the  preachers 
quote  no  other  in  the  pulpit,  nor  the 
divines  in  the  schools.  (See  Bible.) 

WAFERS.  The  bread  which  is  used 
in  the  eucharist  by  the  Romanists,  and  by 
Lutheran  Protestants  in  the  LORD'S  supper, 
is  so  designated.  In  the  ancient  Church, 
so  long  as  the  people  continued  to  make 
oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  the  elements 
for  the  use  of  the  eucharist  were  usually 
taken  out  of  them ;  and,  consequently,  so 
long  the  bread  was  that  common  leavened 
bread,  which  they  used  upon  other  occa 
sions  ;  and  the  use  of  wafers,  and  un 
leavened  bread,  was  not  known  in  the 
Church  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen 
turies.  This  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
most  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  com 
munion.  The  school  divines,  who  main 
tain,  that  the  primitive  Church  always 
consecrated  in  unleavened  bread,  argue 
from  hence,  that  we  must  suppose  they 
followed  the  example  of  our  SAVIOUR, 
who  celebrated  his  last  supper  with  un 
leavened  bread.  But  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
unanimously  testify  the  contrary ;  and  it 
is  noted  by  Epiphanius,  as  a  peculiar  rite 
of  the  Ebionite  heretics,  that  they  cele 
brated  the  eucharist  with  unleavened 
bread  and  water  only. 

How  the  change  in  this  matter  was 
made,  and  the  exact  time  when,  is  not 
easily  determined.  Cardinal  Bona's  con 
jecture  seems  probable  enough ;  that  it 
crept  in  upon  the  people's  leaving  off  to 
make  their  oblations  in  common  bread ; 
which  occasioned  the  clergy  to  provide  it 
themselves,  and  they,  under  pretence  of 
decency  and  respect,  brought  it  from 
leaven  to  unleaven,  and  from  a  loaf  of 
common  bread,  that  might  be  broken,  to 
a  nice  and  delicate  wafer,  formed  in  the 
figure  of  a  Denarius,  or  penny,  to  re 


present  the  pence,  for  which  our  SAVIOUR 
was  betrayed  ;  and  then  also  the  people, 
instead  of  offering  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  for 
merly,  were  ordered  to  offer  a  penny, 
which  was  either  to  be  given  to  the  poor, 
or  to  be  expended  upon  something  per 
taining  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 

This  alteration  in  the  euchai  istical  bread 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which 
divided  about  it ;  for  the  Western  Church 
ran  so  far  into  an  extreme,  as  almost  to 
lose  the  nature  of  the  sacramental  ele 
ment,  by  introducing  a  thing  that  could 
hardly  be  called  bread,  instead  of  that 
common  staff  of  life,  which  our  LORD  had 
appointed  to  be  the  representative  of  his 
body  in  the  eucharist.  But  there  wanted 
not  some  discerning  and  judicious  men, 
who  complained  of  this  abuse,  as  soon  as 
it  began  to  be  introduced. 

The  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of  king 
Edward  VI.  enjoins  unleavened  bread  to 
be  used  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  It 
was  ordered  to  be  round,  in  imitation  of 
the  wafers,  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  ;  but  it  was  to  be  without  all 
manner  of  print,  the  wafers  usually  having 
the  impression  either  of  a  crucifix  or  the 
holy  lamb ;  and  something  more  large  and 
thicker  than  the  wafers,  which  were  of  the 
size  of  a  penny.  This  rubric,  affording 
matter  for  scruple,  was  set  aside,  at  the 
review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  fifth  of  King 
Edward ;  and  another  inserted  in  its  room, 
by  which  it  was  declared  sufficient,  that 
the  bread  be  such  as  is  usually  eaten  at  the 
table  with  other  meats.  By  the  injunctions 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wafer  bread  seems  to 
have  been  again  enjoined,  for  among 
other  orders  this  was  one,  for  the  more 
reverence  to  be  given  to  these  holy  mys 
teries — the  sacramental  bread,  &c.  made 
and  formed  plain  without  any  figure 
thereupon,  of  same  fineness  and  fashion 
round,  though  somewhat  bigger  in  com 
pass  and  thickness,  as  the  usual  bread  and 
wafers,  heretofore  called  singing  cakes, 
which  served  for  the  use  of  private  mass. 

WAGER.     (See  Battle  and  Ordeal.) 

WAKE.     (See  Dedication.) 

WALDENSES.  (See  Albigenses.) 
Some  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  sect  to  which  this  name  has 
been  attached.  According  to  Mosheim, 
the  sect  originated  with  Peter  Waldo,  a 
merchant  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  11  GO. 
They  flourished  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont ;  and  hence,  rather  than  from 
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Peter  Waldo  or  Valdo,  it  is  supposed  by 
some  that  tliey  acquired  the  name  of 
Valdenses  or  Vaudois.  From  tlie  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  and  other  writing,  and 
irom  comparing  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
with  the  superstitions  and  practices  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  Waldo  perceived 
the  corruption  of  the  existing  mediaeval 
Church,  and,  in  advance  of  his  age,  became 
a  reformer,  lie  fared  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  so  circumstanced.  He  had  many 
followers,  and  exposed  both  himself  and 
them  to  suspicion  and  persecution.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  attacking  error,  the 
Waldenses  themselves  sometimes  became 
erroneous.  They  are  accused  of  having 
maintained  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  and 
of  infant  baptism,  and  of  being  seditious. 
These  charges  were  easily  made,  but 
writers  of  celebrity  have  undertaken  to 
confute  them.  The  marvel  is,  that,  win -n 
every  attempt  was  made  to  blacken  their 
character,  the  success  of  their  accusers 
was  not  greater  than  it  has  proved  to  be. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  austere,  if  not 
morose,  in  their  practice  ;  that  they  pro 
hibited  wars  and  lawsuits,  penal  puni.-h- 
ments,  and  all  attempts  to  acquire  wealth. 
Those  of  them  who  dwelt  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  subjected  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  persecu 
tions,  especially  in  the  year  KJ.j.5,  1  (>.!»(!, 
and  l(!9b'.  The  most  horrible  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited  in 
this  theatre  of  papal  tyranny,  and  the 
Waldenses  at  last  owed  their  existence 
,  and  support  to  the  interference  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  governments. 

WARBURTON1AN  LECTURE.    A 

,     lecture  founded  by  Bishop  Warburton,  to 

!     prove   the   truth   of   revealed  religion    in 

general,  and  the   Christian  in  particular, 

from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in 

the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  relate 

to  the  Christian  Church,  especially  to  the 

j     apostasy  of  papal  Rome.     To  this  foun- 

|     dation  we  owe  the  admirable  discourses  of 

Ilurd,  Halifax,  Bagot,  and  many  others. 

WARDEN.      The    head    of  'some   col 
leges,  and  the  superior  of  some  conventual 
>     churches,   in   which    the    chapter   remains, 
is  called  a  warden. 

WEDNESDAY.     This   day   has   been 

i    marked  in  many  cases  by  the  Church  with 

an  especial  religion.     Thus    it   was   often 

added  to  Friday  as   a  weekly  fast,  and    in 

our   own  Church   it   is   numbered   among 

'•     the    rogation    and    ember    days;     besides 

i    which,  throughout  the  year  the   litany  is 


appointed  to  bo  sung  or  said  on  Wed 
nesday,  as  well  as  on  Sunday  and  Friday, 
after  morning  prayer. 

WESLEYANS.     (See  M,-tf,,uli^Jt.) 
WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY.  (See 
Assembly  of  Divint-s. ) 

WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION. 
(S,-e  Confessions  of  Faith.) 

WHITSUNDAY.  One  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  held  in  com 
memoration  of  the  Descent  of  the  HOI.Y 
GHOST  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It 
occurs  ten  days  after  Holy  Thursday,  or 
Ascension  Day.  The  reason  of  this  day 
being  called  Whitsunday,  or  more  pro 
perly  Whitesunday,  is,  because  on  this 
day,  being  a  remarkable  time  for  baptism, 
the  catechumens,  who  were  then  bapti/ed, 
as  well  a-  those  who  had  been  bapti/ed 
before  at  Easter,  appeared  in  the  ancient 
Church  in  white  garments.  Jt  has  also 
been  thought  that  the  name  was  sym 
bolical  of  those  vast  dill'iisioiis  of  li'.dit 
and  knowledge  which  were  then  shed 
upon  the  apo>tles,  in  order  to  the  en 
lightening  of  a  world  then  in  the  darkness 
of  superstition  and  idolatry. 

This  day  the  HOI.Y  (inosr  came  down 
Irom  heaven  upon  his  Church,  as  the 
epistle  tells,  according  to  the  promise  of 
the  gospel  ;  in  honour  of  whom  and  of 
his  gifts  we  keep  this  holy  day. — lip. 
Sparrow. 

As  to  the  name,  the  most  received  opi 
nion  is,  that  the  word  is  at  length  '•  \Vhite- 
sunday;"    so    called    from   the  white  gar 
ments,  worn   by  the  persons  baptized   in 
the    ancient    Church.     For    the    adminis 
tering    of   which    sacrament,    Easter,    and 
this,  and  the  Sundays  between,  were  the 
most    solemn     seasons.       Particularly    on 
J  this  day,  the  last  of  those  Sundays  (when 
!  that  solemnity  determined,  and  the  pre 
paration   for   it  had   been  extended  to  the 
•  utmost   length)  ;  as  well  on  that  account, 
as  for  the  deserved  veneration  due  to  so 
ureat     a     festival,    vast     numbers    offered 
!  themselves    to     lie    received    to    baptism. 
And,    in    toki  n    of    their    being    cleansed 
I  from  all   pa--t  sins,  as  well  as   for  an  em- 
\  blem    of   that     innocence    and    puritv,    to 
i  which   they  then   obliged   themselves,  they 
|  were   clad   in   white;  and,   Irom   the  mul 
titude  of  such  vestments  then  put  on,  are 
supposed  to   have  given  occcasion  for  this 
j   LOHI/S  dav    being   distinguished    bv    that 
'  name. —  Di-iin  Stanhope. 

The   reason    whv    this    time  was   of  old 

I  appointed     for    solemn    baptism,    was.     1. 

Because  this  day  the  apostles  were  bap- 
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tized  with  the  HOLT  GHOST  and  fire 
(Acts,  ii.  3.).  2.  Because  this  day  3000 
were  baptized  by  the  apostles  (Acts,  ii. 
41.).  In  memory  of  which,  the  Church 
ever  after  held  a  solemn  custom  of  bap 
tizing  at  this  feast.  —  Bp.  Sparrow. 

Some  conclude  from  St.  Paul's  earnest 
desire  of  being  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
that  the  observation  of  it  as  a  Christian 
festival  is  as  old  as  the  apostles ;  but, 
whatever  St.  Paul's  design  was,  we  are 
assured  that  it  hath  been  universally  ob 
served  from  the  very  first  ages  of  Chris 
tianity.  —  Wheatly. 

This  day  is  called  Pentecost,  because 
there  are  fifty  days  betwixt  the  true 
passover  and  Whitsunday.  As  there  were 
fifty  days  from  the  Jews'  passover  to  the 
fnvinor  of  the  law  to  Moses  in  Mount 
Sinai,  which  law  was  written  with  the 
finder  of  GOD  (for  from  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month,  the  day  of  the 
passover,  to  the  third  day  of  the  third 
month,  the  day  of  the  law's  giving,  Exod. 
xix.  1.  16.,  are  fifty  days) ;  so  from  the 
true  passover,  which  was  celebrated  when 
CHRIST  was  offered  up  for  us,  are  fifty 
days  to  this  time,  when  the  HOLT  GHOST 
came  down  upon  the  Church,  to  write  the 
new  law  of  charity  in  their  hearts.  Upon 
this  meditation,  St.  Augustine  breaks  out 
thus :  "  Who  would  not  prefer  the  joy 
and  pleasure  of  these  mysteries,  before  all 
the  empires  of  the  world  ?  Do  you  not 
see,  that  as  the  two  Seraphim  cry  one  to 
another,  Holy,  holy,  holy"  (Isa.  vi.  3.); 
"  so  the  two  Testaments,  Old  and  New, 
faithfully  agreeing,  evince  the  sacred 
truth  of  GOD?"  It  should  be  noted,  that 
we  must  not  count  the  fifty  days  from  the 
very  day  of  the  passover,  but  from  the 
Sunday  following  ;  and  so  GOD  directed 
the  Jews  (Lev.  xxiii.  15.),  speaking  of 
their  Pentecost  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  "  and 
ye  shall  count  from  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath  ;  from  that  day  seven  weeks  shall 
be  complete." — Bp.  Sparrow. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  morning  con 
tains  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  or 
Feast  of  Weeks,  which  was  a  type  of 
ours ;  for  as  the  law  was  at  this  time 
given  to  the  Jews  from  Mount  Sinai,  so 
also  the  Christians  upon  this  day  received 
the  new  evangelical  law  from  heaven,  by 
the  administration  of  the  HOLT  GHOST. 
The  first  lesson  for  the  evening  is  a  pro 
phecy  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  kingdom  of  CHRIST,  through  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  GOD  ; 
the  completion  of  which  prophecy  is  re 


corded  in  both  the  second  lessons,  but 
especially  in  the  portion  of  Scripture  for 
the  epistle,  which  contains  a  particular 
description  of  the  first  wonderful  descent 
of  the  HOLT  GHOST  upon  the  apostles, 
who  were  "  assembled  together  in  one 
place,"  in  expectation  of  that  blessed 
Spirit,  according  to  the  promise  of  our 
SAVIOUR  mentioned  in  the  gospel.  — 
Wheatly. 

The  same  harmony  of  epistle,  gospel, 
and  collect,  and  lessons,  and  psalms,  that 
has  been  observed  upon  Christmas,  and 
Easter,  and  Ascension,  may  with  plea 
sure  be  mentioned  upon  this  day.  —  Bp. 
Sparrow. 

WICLIFITES.    The  followers  of  John 
Wiclif.     He   was   of  Merton    College   in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
with  great  reputation.     He  was  once  sent 
ambassador  by  Edward  III.  to  the  pope. 
He  preached  against   the   real   presence, 
pilgrimages,  purgatory,  &c.,  so  strenuously 
at  Oxford,  that  the  monks  prevailed  with 
Simon   Sudbury,  Archbishop   of  Canter 
bury,  to  silence  him.     He  was  rector  of 
Lutterworth   in  Leicestershire,   much  fa 
voured  by  the  great  men  in  his  time,  and 
is  justly  reckoned  the  first  reformer.    The 
fame  of  him  reached  to  Rome,  and  occa 
sioned    pope   Gregory  XI.   to    write    to 
Richard  II.  to  assist  the  bishops  in  sup 
pressing   Wiclif    and   his   followers.      In 
Henry  IV.'s   time,   his   books  were   con 
demned  at  Oxford ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
Council   of  Constance   met,    about   1428, 
they  condemned  him,  with  this  sentence  : 
"  That  John   Wicklif,   being  a  notorious 
heretic,  and  obstinate,  and  dying  in  his 
heresy,  his  body  and  bones,  if  they  may 
be   discerned   from    the   bodies   of  other 
faithful  people,   should  be  taken  up  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thrown  away  far  from 
the  burial  of  the  Church."     The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln   executed   this    sentence,   and 
forty-one  years  after  his  burial  he  burnt 
them  (which  was  more  than  the  sentence 
commanded)  and  cast  them  into  a  neigh 
bouring   brook    called    Swift.      The   fol 
lowers  of  Wicklif  were  called   Lollards. 
Wiclif's   notions  were:  "The   Scriptures 
ought  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  contain 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  may  be 
understood  by  every  well  disposed  man  ; 
he  declared  against  traditions,  the  pope's 
authority,  their   power  over  the   tempo 
ralities  of  kings,  and  pronounced  the  pope 
to  be  the  chiefest  antichrist.     He  taught 
that   the  Church  of  Rome  may  err ;   lie 
rejected  merit  of  works,  transubstantia- 
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tion,  and  owned  but  two  sacraments  ;  lie 
was  against  images,  auricular  confession, 
pardon,  indulgences,  and  monastic  vows; 
he  approved  the  marriage  of  priests. 

WILL,  FREE.     (See  Fr,-<>  Will.) 

WISDOM,  THE  HOOK  OK.  An 
apocryphal  book  of  Scripture  ;  so  called, 
on  account  of  the  wise  maxims  and  useful 
instructions  contained  therein. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  king  Solomon,  either  because 
the  author  imitated  that  king's  manner  of 
writing,  or  because  he  sometimes  speaks 
in  his  name.  It  is  certain  Solomon  was 
not  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not  written 
in  Hebrew,  nor  was  it  inserted  in  the 
Jewish  canon,  nor  is  the  style  like  Solo 
mon's :  and  therefore  St.  Jerome  O!IM  rvrs 
justly,  that  it  smells  strongly  of  the 
Grecian  eloquence;  that  it  is  composed 
with  art  and  method,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  very  different 
from  that  noble  simplicity,  so  full  of  life 
and  energy,  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
books.  It  has  been  attributed  by  many 
of  the  ancients  to  Philo,  a  Jew,  but  more 
ancient  than  he  whose  works  are  now 
extant.  But  it  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
an  Hellenistical  Jew,  who  lived  since 
Ezra,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

It  may  properly  be  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  first  is  a  description  and  en 
comium  of  wisdom;  the  second,  beginning 
at  the  tenth  chapter,  is  a  long  discourse  in 
the  form  of  prayers,  wherein  the  author 
admires  and  extols  the  wisdom  of  GOD, 
and  of  those  who  honour  him  ;  and  di-- 
covers  the  folly  of  the  wicked,  who  have 
been  the  professed  enemies  of  the  u'ood 
and  virtuous  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

WORD,  THE.  (See  Jesus.)  The  only- 
begotten  SON  of  the  FATIIKU,  the  uncreated 
WISDOM,  the  second  person  of  the  most 
Iloi/r  TRINITY,  equal  and  consubstantial  to 
the  FATHER.  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
more  expressly  than  any  other,  has  opened 
to  us  the  mystery  of  the  Word  of  GOD,  when 
he  tells  us,  "In  the  beginning  wa<  the 
WORD,  and  the  WORD  was  with  GOD,  and 
the  WORD  was  GOD.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  GOD.  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  no! 
any  thing  made  that  was  made."  The 
Chaldee  paraphrasts,  the  mo.-t  ancient 
Jewish  writers  extant,  generally  use  the 
name  MEMRA,  or  WORD,  where  Moses  puts 
the  name  JEHOVAH.  In  effect,  according 
to  them,  it  was  MII.MHA  who  created  tin- 
world;  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  tin- 
plain  of  Mamre  ;  and  to  -Jacob  at  Bethel. 


It  was  MKMUA  to  whom  .Jacob  appeal. -d 
to  witness  the  covenant  between  him  and 
Laban.  The  same  WI.KD  appeared  to 
Moses  at  Sinai  ;  gave  the  law  to  the 
Israelites;  spoke  face  to  face  wiih  that 
lawgiver  ;  marched  at  the  head  of  that 
people;  enabled  them  to  coinjuer  nation-, 
and  was  a  consuming  fire  to  all  who 
violated  the  law  of  the  LORD.  All  these 
characters,  where  the  paraphrast  uses  tin- 
word  MEMRA,  elearlv  denote  Almighty 
GOD.  This  WORD  therefore  was  UOD, 
and  the  Hebrews  were  of  this  opinion  at 
the  time  that  the  Tar^uni  was  composed. 

WORKS.  (See  Good  \Vorks,  .///*//- 
Jii-ntii>n,  and  Sunctijicution.)  The  doctrine 
of  our  Church  on  the  subject  of  works  is 
contained  in  the  following  articles: 

XL  Of  the  Justification  of  M,,ii. 
A\  e  are  accounted  righteous  before  G<>D 
only  for  the  merit  of  our  LOUD  ,J»:srs 
C'liiusT,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  de.-ervings;  wherefore,  that  \\  e 
are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a  ino.-t  whole 
some  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort, 
as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily 
of  .Justification. 

XII.        Of  Cood    I (-,„•/,,. 

Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  alter  justifi 
cation,  cannot  put  awav  our  sins,  and 
endure  the  scvrriiv  of  (loi.'s  judgment; 
yet  are  they  plea.-ing  and  acceptable  t» 
Gon  in  CHRIST,  and  do  spring  out  ne- 
cessarilv  of  a  true  and  lively  faith  ;  in 
somuch  that  bv  them  a  lively  faith  mav 
lie  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned 
by  the  fruit. 

XIII.    Of  Work*  Irfon   Justification. 

Works  done  before  the  grace  of  CHRIST, 
and  the  inspiration  of'  his  Spirit,  are  not 
pleasant  to  GOD,  forasmuch  as  thev  spring 
not  of  faith  in  .!KSI  s  CIIHI-T  ;  neither  do 
they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or 
(as  the  school  authors  sav)  deserve  gran* 
of  conirruilv  :  yea  rather,  for  that  thev  are 
not  done  as  Gon  hath  willed  and  com 
manded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not 
but  th.-v  have  the  natuie  of' sin. 

WORSHIP.  He-ides  the  u-iial  applica 
tion  oil  hi-  term  to  the  supreme  homage  and 
devotion  due  onlv  to  the  DIMNK  HMS<;, 
it  is  occasionally  u-ed  in  the  I!il>!e  and 
1'raver  15«ok.  to  denote  honour,  n-pect, 
and  reverence  given  to  men.  Thus,  in 
the  Mth  Psalm,  it  i-  -aid  that  "the  LORD 
will  L'ive  grace  and  iriirxhi/t  (lav  our  and 
diu'iiitv)  to  them  that  li\e  a  godly  lite" 
In  Luke,  xiv.  !(>..  we  read  that  the  humble 
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guest  "  shall  have  worship  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  sit  at  meat  with  him."  And 
in  1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  it  is  said,  that  all  the 
congregation  "  bowed  down  their  heads, 
and  worshipped  the  LORD  and  the  king." 
In  the  Order  of  Matrimony  in  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  the  husband  promises  to 
•worship  his  wife,  that  is,  to  render  to  her 
all  that  respect  and  honour  to  which  she  is 
entitled  by  the  command  of  GOD,  and  the 
station  she  holds. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this 
phrase  we  must  know,  that  anciently  there 
were  two  sorts  of  wives,  one  whereof  was 
called  the  primary  or  lawful  wife,  the 
other  was  called  the  half-wife,  or  concu 
bine.  The  difference  betwixt  these  two 
was  only  in  the  differing  purpose  of  the 
man,  betaking  himself  to  the  one  or  the 
other  :  if  his  purpose  was  only  fellowship, 
there  grew  to  the  woman  by  this  means 
no  worship  at  all,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
In  professing  that  his  intent  was  to  add  by 
his  person  honour  and  worship  unto  hers, 
he  took  her  plainly  and  clearly  to  be  his 
wife,  not  his  concubine.  This  it  is,  which 
the  civil  law  doth  mean,  when  it  makes  a 
wife  differ  from  a  concubine  in  dignity. 
The  worship  that  grew  unto  her,  being 
taken  with  declaration  of  this  intent,  was, 
that  her  children  became  by  this  means 
free  and  legitimate,  heirs  to  their  father 
(Gen.  xxv.  5,  6.),  and  herself  was  made  a 
mother  over  his  family.  Lastly,  she  re 
ceived  such  advancement  of  state,  as  things 
annexed  to  his  person  might  augment  her 
with  :  yea,  a  right  of  participation  was 
thereby  given  her,  both  in  him,  and  even 
in  all  things  which  were  his  ;  and  there 
fore  he  says  not  only,  "  with  my  body  I 
thee  worship,"  but  also,  "  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow."  The  former 
branch  having  granted  the  principal,  the 
latter  granteth  that  which  is  annexed 
thereto. — Hooker. 

The  Jews  anciently  used  the  same  phrase : 
"  Be  unto  me  a  wife,  and  I,  according  to 
the  word  of  GOD,  will  worship,  honour, 
and  maintain  thee,  according  to  themanner 
of  husbands  among  the  Jews,  who  worship, 
honour,  and  maintain  their  wives."  And 
that  no  man  quarrel  at  this  harmless 
phrase,  let  him  take  notice,  that  to  wor 
ship  here  signifies,  to  make  worshipful  or 
honourable,  as  you  may  see,  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 
For  where  our  last  translation  reads  it, 
"him  that  honours  me,  I  will  honour;"  in 
the  old  translation,  which  our  Common 
Prayer  Book  uses,  it  is,  "him  that  worships 
me,  I  will  worship,"  that  is,  I  will  make 


worshipful ;  for  that  way  only  can  God  be 
said  to  worship  man.  —  Bp,  Sparrow. 

These  words  are  objected  to  by  our  ad 
versaries,  as  a  great  crime  in  our  Church, 
for  obliging  the  bridegroom  to  make  an 
idol  of  his  bride,  and  to  declare,  in  the 
most  extravagant  strain  of  all  compliments, 
that  he  worships  her.  But  this  imputation 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  just  consideration 
of  the  purport  of  the  old  English  word 
"  worship,"  which  signifies  an  honourable 
regard,  as  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  our  usual 
expressions  still  retained  in  common  dis 
course,  as  Your  Worship,  Worshipful,  &c. 
And  so  King  James,  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  told  Dr.  Reynolds,  who 
made  this  objection.  For  our  Church  is 
not  oniy  content  that  the  wife  should  be 
endowed  with  a  share  of  the  husband's 
goods,  but  that  the  husband  should  oblige 
himself  to  promote  his  spouse  to  the 
dignity  of  the  uxorial  honour,  for  she 
would  not  have  the  men  joined  to  concu 
bines  by  this  religious  solemnity ;  and, 
therefore,  she  ties  the  man  to  make  pro 
fession,  that  he  is  willing  to  have  the  person 
he  marries  not  only  to  be  a  partner  in  his 
bed,  but  that  she  should  have  all  the 
dignity  of  a  wife  allowed  her.  And  that 
is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  "with  my 
i  body  I  thee  worship:"  I  not  only  give 
j  thee  a  right  in  my  body,  but  that  in  the 
|  honourable  and  worshipful  way  of  a  wife. 
For,  by  the  old  Roman  law,  this  was  the 
difference  between  a  wife  and  a  concubine  : 
that  the  husband  before  marriage  promised 
that  he  designed  to  promote  the  woman  he 
was  married  to,  to  the  honour  of  mater- 
familias,  or  mistress  of  the  family. — Dr. 
Nicholls. 

The  first  right  accruing  to  the  wife  by 
marriage,  is  honour ;  and,  therefore,  the 
man  says,  "with  my  body  I  thee  worship  ;" 
that  is,  "  with  my  body  I  thee  honour  : " 
for  so  the  word  signifies  in  this  place ;  and 
so  Mr.  Selden,  and  before  him  Martin 
Bucer,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  our 
liturgy  was  compiled,  have  translated  it. 
The  design  of  it  is  to  express  that  the 
woman,  by  virtue  of  this  marriage,  has  a 
share  in  all  the  titles  and  honours  which 
are  due,  or  belong  to,  the  person  of  her 
husband.  It  is  true  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word  is  somewhat  different :  for  which 
reason,  I  find,  that  at  the  review  of  our 
liturgy,  after  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.,  "  worship "  was  promised  to 
be  changed  for  "  honour."  How  the  alter 
ation  came  to  be  omitted  I  cannot  dis 
cover  ;  but  so  long  as  the  old  word  is 


XEROPIIAGIA. 


ZL'IXGLIAXS. 


explained  in  the  sense  that  I  have  given  of 
it,  one  would  think  no  objection  could  be 
unied  against  using  it. —  Wheatley, 

XEROPIIAGIA.  (Si,pop«ji«  from 
Ziiuor,  dry,  p«yw,  cat.)  East  days  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  on 
which  they  cat  nothing  but  bread  and 
salt,  the  word  signifying  so  much  as  to 
cat  dry  things ;  afterwards  there  were 
pulse,  herbs,  and  fruits  added.  This 
great  fast  was  kept  the  six  davs  of  the 
holy  week  for  devotion,  and  not  by  ob 
ligation  ;  so  that  the  Church  condemned 
the  Montanists,  who  of  their  own  private 
authority,  would  not  only  oblige  all  people 
to  observe  the  Xerophagia  of  the  1ml v 
week,  but  also  other  fasts  that  they  had 
established,  us  well  as  several  Lents.  The 
Esscnes,  whether  they  were  -Jews  or  the 
first  Christians  of  the  Church  of  Alex 
andria,  observed  Xerophagia  on  certain 
days ;  for  Philo  says,  they  put  nothing 
to  their  bread  and  water  but  salt  and 

"YEAR,    ECCLESIASTICAL.      (See 
Adrent,  Calendar,  and  Feasts.) 

YULE.  An  old  word  signifying  fes 
tival,  and  still  in  use  to  designate  the 
festival  of  Christmas. 

ZEALOTS.  An  ancient  sect  of  the 
Jews,  so  called  from  their  pretended  great 
zeal  for  GOD'S  laws,  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Pharisees,  though  some  account  them  a 
distinct  sect.  (See  Pharisees.) 

The  Zealots  were  a  most  outrageous  and 
ungovernable  people,  and,  on  pretence  of 
asserting  the  honour  of  Goo's  laws,  and 
the  strictness  and  purity  of  religion,  as 
sumed  a  liberty  of  questioning  notorious 
offenders,  without  staying  for  the  ordi 
nary  formalities  of  law  :  nay,  when  they 
thought  fit,  they  executed  capital  punish 
ments  upon  them  with  their  own  ham  Is. 
Thus,  when  a  blasphemer  cursed  GOD  hv 
the  name  of  any  idol,  the  Zealots,  who 
next  met  him,  immediately  killed  him, 
without  ever  bringing  him  before  the  San 
hedrim.  They  looked  upon  themselves  as 
the  true  successors  of  Phinehas,  who,  out 
of  a  great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  GOD,  did 
immediate  execution  upon  Ziinri  and 
Cozbi ;  which  action  was  so  pleasing  to 
GOD,  that  he  made  with  him,  and  his  seed 
after  him,  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood.  In  imitation  of  Phinehas,  these 
men  took  upon  them  to  execute  judgment 
in  extraordinary  cases;  and  not  only  i/y  the 
connivance,  but  with  the  permission  both 
of  the  rulers  and  the  people  ;  till,  in  after- 


times,  under  this  pretence,  their  /eal  de 
generated  into  all  manner  of  lieentiousne-s 
and  extravagance.  And  they  not  only 
became  the  pests  of  the  commonwealth  at 
home,  but  opened  the  door  f,,r  the  Romans 
to  break  in  upon  them,  to  their  final  and 
irrecoverable  ruin;  for  tliev  were  continu 
ally  encouraging  the  people  to  throw  oil' 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  assert  their  native 

,  liberty. 

They  made  no  scruple  of  robbing,  plun 
dering,  and  killing  the  principal  of  the 
nobility,  under  pretence  of  holding  rorre- 
.-pondence  with  the  Romans,  and  betraving 
the  liberty  of  their  country  ;  and,  upon  the 
merit  of  this,  tliev  assumed  to  themselves 
the  titles  of  b.'iiefaclors-  and  saviours  of 

'  the  people.  They  abl  ogated  the  sliece-siou 
of  ancient  families,  thrusting  ignoble  and 

|  obscure   persons  into  the  olliee  of  the  high 

!  priesthood,  that   bv  this  means  they  mi^ht 

1  draw  over  the  most  infamous  villains  to 
their  party.  And,  not  contented  to  all'roitt 
men,  they  injured  the  majesty  of  heaven, 
and  proclaimed  defiance'  to  the  Disinitv 
it. -elf,  bv  breaking  into  and  profaning  the 
most  holy  place. 

Many    attempts    were    made,   especially 

:  by  Annas  the  hLdiprie.-t,  to  reduce  them 
to  order;  but  neither  force  of  arms,  nor 
fair  and  gentle  methods,  could  prevail 

I  upon  them.  Thev  persisted  in  these  violent 
proceedings,  and,  joining  with  the  Idu- 
means,  committed  all  manner  of  outrage, 

i  and  slew  nianv  of  the  highprie.-ts  them 
selves  ;  and  even  when  .Jerusalem  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  army,  they  ne\er 
left  otl'to  promotelumults  and  distractions, 
till  their  intestine  quarrels  ended,  at  la.-!, 
in  tile  sacking  of  the  city. 

Zl'IXGLlANS.  The  disciples  of  Zuin- 
Lrlius,  whose  opinion  was  that  Luther's 
scheme  of  Reformation  fell  very  short  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  li.ive  been 
carried.  I'nder  this  impression,  and  witli 
a  view,  as  lie  termed  it,  ot  restoring  the 
Church  to  its  original  purity,  Zumgle 
sough'  to  aboli.-h  manv  doctrines  and  rid  s 
ot'  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
Luther  had  retained.  In  some  points  of 
doctrine,  he  also  ditl'ered  from  Luther, 
and  his  opinion  on  the  real  presence  made 
a  complete  separation  between  them.  Lu 
ther  held  that,  together  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  body  and  blood  ot'  (  nipsT  were 
really  present  in  the  cucharist.  Zumgle 
held,  that  the  lire. ill  and  wine  were  onlv 
,v/if»/\  and  A//////'I*/.V  of  the  nliM'iit  bodv  and 
biood  of  CIIKIST  ;  so  that  the  eucharistie 
rite  wa.-  merely  a  pious  and  solemn  cere- 
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ZUINGLIANS. 


mony,  to  bring  it  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  faithful.  The  opinions  of  Zuingle  were 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  and  several  neigh 
bouring  nations.  They  gave  rise  to  the 
most  violent  animosities  between  their  fa 
vourers  and  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Fre 
quent  advances  to  peace  were  made  by 
the  Zuinglians  ;  Luther  uniformly  rejected 
them  with  sternness.  He  declared  an 
union  to  be  impossible ;  he  called  them 
"  ministers  of  Satan."  When  they  en 
treated  him  to  consider  them  as  brothers, 


"  What  fraternity,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do 
you  ask  with  me,  if  you  persist  in  your 
belief?"  On  one  occasion,  the  ingenuity 
of  Bucer  enabled  him  to  frame  a  creed, 
which  each  party,  construing  the  words 
in  his  own  sense,  might  sign.  This  ef 
fected  a  temporary  truce  ;  but  the  division 
soon  broke  out  with  fresh  animosity. 
"  Happy,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "  is  the  man 
who  has  not  been  of  the  Council  of  the 
Saeramentarians ;  who  has  not  walked  in 
the  ways  of  the  Zuinglians."  > 


THE    END. 
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